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OOnSTTElSTTS. 


INTRODUCTION.— PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  PRESENT  VOLUME  (XXI-LII). 

The  present  volume  largely  given  to  the  history  of  the  Mechanics  Institutes  and 
similar  Associations  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States — Accounts  of  several 
modern  Institutes  founded  by  individual  citizens  are  also  included — Plan  of 
this  volume  described  as  modelled  after  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this 
Report — Concise  statement  concerning  the  volumes  which  are  to  compose 
the  completed  Report — Resolution  approving  Part  II.  passed  by  National 
Educational  Association,  in  1892 — Reference  to  certain  statements  in  Part 
II. — Summary  of  plan  ajid  contents  of  the  two  preceding  volumes — Sketch 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  Manual  Training  movement  in  the  United 
States — How  this  movement  affected  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  vol- 
umes of  this  Report — Symptoms  of  an  educational  reaction  from  mere 
mechanical  training  to  artistic  development — All  educational  subjects 
must,  in  time,  find  their  just  relative  place  in  any  intelligent  scheme  of 
education — The  claim  of  a  place  for  Aesthetics  as  rational  as  that  urged  for 
Mechanics — The  Industrial  Art  Training  Ideal  comprehends  both  features — 
The  claims  of  High  Art  recognized  and  provided  for  in  their  completed 
plans,  by  the  founders  of  the  New  Educational  Methods  begun  in  Boston, 
in  1870 — ^Walter  Smith,  a  professional  Sculptor,  as  well  as  Art  Master — 
Elementary  Drawing  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Public  Schools  designed  to 
lead  on  to  the  Professional  Art  Schools;  just  as  the  PubUo  High  Schools 
prepare  for  the  Colleges  and  Universities — Reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Museum  of  Art  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. — Confusion  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  value  of  differ- 
ent methods  and  subjects  of  education,  arises  from  lack  of  differentiation 
between  the  educational  and  economical  features; — ^the  pedagogic  and 
pecuniary  values  resting  on  entirely  difiEerent  grounds. — Conditions  to  be 
remembered  in  discussing  the  advisability  of  teaching  Industrial  Art 
Drawing  in  all  grades  of  Public  Schools — The  immense  possibilities  of  power 
that  lie  waiting  in  the  elementary  lessons  of  childhood — What  it  may  mean 
to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet — to  teach  him  to  draw — ^to  teach  him  the  use 
of  simple  mechanical  tools — these  are  the  keys  to  all  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  of  Human  Progress. — Drawing  the  fundamental  basis  both  of 
Mechanical  Industries  and  of  The  Fine  Arts — Reference  to  two  papers  read 
before  the  Departments  of  The  N.  E.  A.  at  Buffalo,  in  July,  1896 — Paper  on 
"Art  in  the  School  Room  through  Decoration  and  Works  of  Art"  by  Miss 
Stella  Skinner,  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Public  Schools  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut — Reference  to  "List  of  Art  Works  for  School  Decora- 
tion," by  Miss  Skinner  and  Miss  Webster — Extracts  from  paper  on  "  Manual 
Training,  etc.,"  read  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  by  Superintendent  Carroll,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts — This  paper  contains  a  thoughtful  recognition  of 
the  two  phases  of  the  study  which  have  been  already  here  referred  to — 
Summary  of  arrangement  of  Chapters  and  Appendices  in  Part  II — ^Why 
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"  Part  II"  was  included  in  the  series  of  books  of  this  Eeport— Purpose  of 
present  volume  as  first  planned  and  as  modified  by  the  rapid  development 
of  the  educational  movement  for  Manual  Training — Noble  purposes  of  the 
associated  founders  of  the  early  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  of  the  individual 
citizens  who  have  founded  the  modern  Technological  Institutes — Plan  of 
contents  of  Part  IV. — General  plan  of  the  Appendices  to  the  several  vol- 
umes— Typical  schools  and  Ipstitutions  recorded — The  recent  history  of  the 
movement  is  given  in  Appendix  "W."  of  this  volume — Concise  summary 
of  general  plan  of  this  Report  as  a  Whole — How  success  of  a  new  move- 
ment diminishes  immediate  interest  in  the  literature  which  inspired  it — 
Reference  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  this  connection— The  Enduring  and 
the  Transitory  in  Literature— Part  of  Plan  of  the  present  Report  is  to  pre- 
serve record  of  the  men  who  advocated  the  movement  for  introduction  of 
Industrial  Art  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States — Men 
of  the  present  day  as  active  in  Educational  Benefactions  as  were  the  men  of 
a  century  ago — The  far  reaching  effect  of  new  discoveries  in  Science,  and 
of  the  new  inventions  thereby  suggested — How  these  new  needs  compel 
frequent  "Readjustment  of  Vocations"— These  facts  emphasize  the  ever 
growing  necessity  of  general  mechanical  adaptability — Order  of  Chapters 
and  Appendices  of  the  present  volume  "Part  III,"  given;  and  contents 
briefly  analysed  and  described. 

INDUSTRIAL     AND     TECHNICAL     TRAINING     BOTH    IN   VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  IN  ENDOWED  INSTITUTES  (1-728). 

Chapter  I. — Mechanic  Institutes  and  Similar  Associations  Supplementary 
TO  Public  Schools,  in  Some  American  Cities— Preliminary  Chapter 1 

The  plan  of  the  present  Report — Reasons  for  giving  the  history  of  the  several 
Associations  from  their  origin  to  the  present  day,  with  great  fullness — The 
gradual  and  continuous  development  of  the  Public  School  Systems  cleajly 
shown  in  the  account  of  the  corresponding  changes  which  from  time  to 
time,  have  taken  place  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  these  voluntary 
Associations — These  detailed  histories  furnish  opportunities  for  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  several  •  Institutions — The  past  half  century 
notable,  as  all  pivotal  eras  have  been,  for  the  mobility  of  all  its  conditions 
and  institutions — Transition  being  an  essential  characteristic  of  Life;  the 
fuller  the  life  the  more  active  the  transition — In  such  Eras  all  things  are 
mobile,  swayed  by  the  mighty  tides  of  life  which  mark  the  great  onward 
movementstof  the  Race — ^The  applications  of  Science  to  Industries,  in  effect- 
ing manifold  changes  in  man's  environment  enforces  corresponding  changes 
in  his  education,  to  fit  him  to  meet  the  new  conditions — Comments  and  sug- 
gestions of  Educators  f  i-eely  quoted  in  these  histories  and  in  the  Appendices — 
Schools  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools — The  preced- 
ing volume, ' '  Part  II,"  contrary  to  the  original  plan,  was  mogtly  given  to  Pub- 
lic Schools — This  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  iJeport  was  necessitated 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Industrial  Education  movement  in  connection 
with  public  schools — The  Public  Schools  have  for  some  years,  undertaken 
much  which  the  Institutions  recorded  in  the  Chapters  immediately  follow- 
ing were  first  established  to  do — Interaction  between  private  benevolent 
educational  undertakings  and  public  school  systems,  a  feature  of  American 
Civic  life — The  voluntary  schools  have  in  most  cases  evoluted  into  dis- 
tinctive "Art "  Schools,  or  "  Technical "  Schools,  as  the  case  may  be — Some 
include  both  departments— The  purpose  of  giving  educational  advantages 
to  pupUs  unable  iS>'^8fe^?5y«^^A^g»/f®n»»6  the  same  with  all- The 
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origin  and  evolution  of  each  being  individual,  their  history  is  personal, 
characteristic  and  different  in  each  case — The  similar  Institutions  in  each 
city  are  grouped  together  in  the  following  Chapters — In  all,  it  is  the  appli- 
cation of  Art  to  Industry,  and  the  instruction  given  in  Drawing,  which 
leads  to  their  admission  in  this  voliune — In  this  Report  the  history  of  the 
Institution  is  given  in  connection'  with  the  department  which  is  first  men- 
tioned— The  Schools  of  this  Class  are  grouped  as  follows:  The  Drawing 
Classes  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute;  and  of 
the  St.  Mar'k's  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute;  all  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania— The  Night  DrawingkClasses  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore, 
Maryland — The  Night  Drawing  Classes  of  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  New  York;  Schools  of  The  New  York  Turnverein;  and  of  the 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  all  in  New  York  City — The  Free  Night  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  and  the  Pratt  Institute, 
of  Brooklyn — The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Technical  School, 
both  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  The  instruc- 
tion in  these  Institutions,  that  is,  in  the  Free  Night  Drawing  Classes,  tends 
naturally  to  Industry  I'ather  than  to  Art — These  Schools  are  substitutes 
for,  or  complementary  to,  the  Free  Public  Schools. 

Ohaptee   II.— Mechanics'   Institutes   and    Similar    Associations   in    the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; 7 

The  Franklin  Institute — Origin  and  History — The  Pioneer  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States — Foimded  in  1824  by  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  and  others — 
Historical  Address  by  Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  delivered  on  February,  6th, 
1874 — Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Institute— Letter  written  by  Mr.  Merrick 
in  1866 — His  appUcation  for  membership  to  a  Mechanics'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  being  rejected;  he  is  prompted  by  a  friend,  Wm.  H. 
Kneass,  to  organize  a  different  Institution — The  Andersonian  Institute  of 
Glasgow,  is,  in  part,  the  model  of  the  new  Institute — Organization  effected 
at  a  large  pubhc  meeting  of  citizens  held  February  5th,  1884,  and  presided 
over  by  Mr.  James  Eonaldson,  then  the  leading  type  founder  of  the  coun- 
try— Plan  devised  by  Mr.  Merrick,  aided  by  Professor  Keating,  and  a  few 
friends,  presented  to  meeting  by  Peter  A.  Brown,  Esq. ,  a  leading  member 
of  the  Bar — Plan  approved  in  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. , — Society 
organized  and,  at  first  election  of  officers  February  16th,  numbered  nearly 
five  hundred  members — List  of  names  of  first  promoters — Professors  of 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics  and  Architecture  appointed — 
History  and  purposes  of  the  Institute  summarized  in  Public  Ledger  article 
October  23rd,  1873 — Charter  and  By-Laws  amended  April  25th,  1864 — ^Ana- 
lyzed and  quoted  from — Educational  work  of  the  Institute — Mr.  Fraley's 
tribute  to  the  aid  given  to  this  association  of  Mechanics,  by  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania — Other  brilliant  Addresses  on  Fiftietji  Anni- 
versary; -by  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers,  of  the  University,  reciting  work  of 
this  Institute — by  President  Henry  Morton,  of  Stevens'  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of  the 
Franklin  Institute — Features  of  the  Institute — The  Lectures — The  Library — 
The  Collections;  of  geology,  and  minerals,  and  of  models  of  machinery — 
The  Journal — Public  Exhibitions — Address  of  the  Board  of  Managers  offer- 
ing prizes  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversaiy  Exhibition — That  exhibition  a  great 
success — History  of  this  Memorial  Exhibition — List  of  Committees — Close 
of  the  Exhibition— Address  by  Coleman  Sellers,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute— A  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences — List  of  Officers  for 
1874 — ^International  Electrici 
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Site  for  the  building — Classification  of  Exhibits — Educational  influences — 
Visits  of  Schools — Lectures — Publication  of  "Primers  of  Electricity" — 
Summary  of  visitors  and  of  financial  results — More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  visitors — Report  of  Committee  on  Bibliography — Special  Histori- 
cal Exhibit  made  by  United  States  Patent  Office— Exhibits  made  by  other 
Government  Departments — Brilliant  displays  in  lighting  Building  and 
Grounds — United  States  Electrical  Conference — General  Report  by  Charles 
H.  Banes,  Chairman  of  Committee— List  of  Officers  for  1884— List  of  mem- 
bers of  Committees  in  connection  with  the  Electrical  Exhibition — ^Account 
of  Annual  meeting  January  20th,  1885 — President  Tatham's  statement — 
Annual  meeting  January  39th,  1887 — President  Bane's  statement  regarding 
the  "  Novelties  Exhibition"  of  1885— The  Institute  Building— Description 
given  in  Bulletin  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition — Educational  Features  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  their  evolution  and  changes  traced — Drawing  Schools 
estabhshed  in  1824 — Reorganization — Plan  prepared  by  Committee — Mem- 
bership— Number  of  members  at  close  of  1887,  2,155 — Committee  on 
Instruction — Influence  exerted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  during  its  long 
career — Its  relation  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  to  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Patent  Office — List  of  members  having  American 
and  European  scientific  reputation — The  Drawing  School  established  the 
first  year  of  the  Institute,  and  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  founded  by 
it  in  1850,  entitle  this  Institute  to  distinguished  mention  as  a  pioneer  in 
Industrial  Art  Education — It  is  to  be  credited  also  with  initiating  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1876^List  of  the  Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Actuaries  of  the  Institute 
since  1834 — Membership  and  Financial  Statement  for  1890 — List  of  Officers 
and  Managers  for  1891— The  Drawing  School  of  the  Franklin  Institute — 
Founded  simultaneously  with  the  Institute — Methods  modified  with  prog- 
ress— At  first  confined  probably  to  Mechanical  drawing — Definite  returns 
obtained  in  1874 — Four  Teachers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  then  in 
attendance — pupils  mostly  women  and  girls — Changes  in  attendance  largely 
owing  to  opening  of  other  Art  Schools  and  classes  in  the  city — A  running 
history  of  the  School  compiled  from  the  brief  notices  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute — Mr.  WUham  H.  Thome, 
appointed  Director  of  the  School — Extracts  from  his  Reports  from  1883  to 
1891 — Spring  Garden  Institute — compared  with  Cooper  Union  of  New 
York  City — Incorporated  April  13th,  1854-;-Constitution  amended  1881 — 
List  of  original  Incorporators —Provisions  of  membership.  Constitution, 
and  By-Laws — This  Institute  closely  resembles  the  Franklin  Institute — Two 
classes  of  St^iools — The  Drawing  Schools  and  the  Technical  Schools;  the 
latter  closely  akin  to  the  typical  Manual  Training  School — Historical 
account  of  the  Institute — Membership — ^Work — The  late  Mr.  John  M.  Ogden, 
was  the  first  president  and  held  that  position  for  thirty  years — Account  of 
the  work  and  resources  of  the  Institute  from  Annual  Reports — A  new 

departure  taken  in  1878 — A  successful  Cooking  Class  opeifed  in  1880-'81 

In  1883-'83  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  Department  was  greatly  developed 
under  direction  of  Lieut.  Robert  Crawford,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  to 
that  duty  by  President  Arthur — The  Drawing  and  Handiwork  Schools 
were  both  very  largely  attended  this  year,  and  the  Library  and  Reading 
room  used  by  many  readers — Drawing  Schools  largely  increased  the  next 
year — Lieut.  Crawford,  resigns  in  1885-6  to  take  directorship  of  the  City 

Manual  Training  School;  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Church 

Report  for  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  shows  continued  prosperity — Exhibi- 
tion  of  pupU's  ^gf^,]^J(/^*J'/J^]-^^^^^'  Offl<=ers  1887-'88-Extracts 
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from  Annual  Reports  from  1888  to  1891,  inclusive— List  of  Ofiacers  for 
1891-93— The  Night  Classes  in  "Drawing"  and  in  Mechanical  "Handi- 
work"— Drawing  Schools  opened  in  1878 — School  rooms  refurnished  in 
1880— Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils— A  running  history  of  the 
classes  compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports — Changes  and  improvements 
recorded  in  1882-'83  report— Prospectus  of  Night  Qasses  1883-'84— Statistics 
of  attendance — Address  May  1886,  by  Superintendent  James  Mac  Alister,  on 
"Art  and  Mechanical  Education" — Abstract  from  Principal  Porter's  report 
of  June  30th,  1887— The  Night  Classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork— Quickly 
followed  by  a  Day  Manual  Training  School — The  Night  Drawing  Classes  in 
like  manner  led  to  the  opening  of  a  Day  Art  School — Mechanical  Handi- 
work Classes  first  mentioned  in  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1879-'80) — 
Begun  that  year — Thirty  pupils  the  second  year — one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pupils  attend  the  third  year — Programme  of  studies  given  in  pros- 
pectus for  1883-'84 — Statistics  quoted  from  Annual  Reports  of  Institute — 
List  of  Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork  for  1887-'88 — Day  Mechanical 
School  closed  in  1891— List  of  Committee  for  1891-'92— St.  Mark's  Working- 
men's  Club  and  Institute — An  interesting  institution  founded  in  1870 — with 
Library,  Lecture  room,  Reading  room — Musical  and  Literary  entertain- 
ments— Free  Instruction  Classes  similar  to  those  of  Cooper  Union  and  with 
Drawing  Classes — ^Appeal  for  industrial  training  of  working  men — List  of 
Officers  of  Club  1873-'74^Report  for  1883-'83— Growth  of  Club— New  Club 
house — Drawing  Classes  founded  by  Mr.  H.  Dumont  Wagner,  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  closed  by  reason 
of  his  removal  to  Chicago — Other  classes  given  up  when  City  opened  free 
pubUc  Night  Schools— List  of  Officers  1883-'84. 

Chapter   III. — The'  Majrtland   Institute   for    the   Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Maryland 130 

Early  History — The  First  Maryland  Institute,  founded  in  1835 — After  ten 
years  of  prosperity  an  interregnum  of  twelve  years  occurred,  due  to  de- 
struction of  property  by  fire — New  Institute  revived  in  1847 — Educational 
work — Night  Classes — Day  Art  Classes  begun  in  1860 — General  educa- 
tional purposes  of  the  first  founders — Changes  resulting  from  development 
of  pubhc  schools — Historical  Summary  of  First  Institute  given  in  address 
by  President  Joshua  Vansant,  in  1851 — Founded  by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
and  others,  in  emulation  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia — Ex- 
tracts from  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws — Extracts  from  Historical 
Address  by  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  ex-Mayor  of  Baltimore,  on  occasion 
of  compUmentary  banquet  given  March  14th,  1887^  by  the  Managers  to 
Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute — Interesting  histor- 
ical associations  recited — Famous  Industrial  Exhibitions  held — Courses  of 
Popular  Lectures  given  in  its  spacious  Hall — Growth  of  Library — Man- 
agers progressive  and  hberal — Centennial  Exhibition  stimulated  effort 
in  the  direction  of  Art  Education,  both  as  applied  to  Industries  and  in 
the  Fine  Arts — Thirtieth  Annual  Report  (1878)  recites  new  Charter — Pow- 
ers of  the  Institute  enlarged — Educational  Features  made  prominent — 
Annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  made  by  the  State — Changes  in  Charter 
and  By-Laws  noted — Duties  of  officers  defined — New  Departure  in  1879— 
Schools  reorganized — Professor  Woodward,  retires;  and  Professor  Hugh 
Newell,  called  from  Principalship  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Design — The 
Building  is  remodelled  and  much  improved  for  use  of  the  schools — Special 
Report  by  committee  appointed  to  visit  and  report  on  Art  Schools  in  other 
cities,  made  by  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  ll.  d.,  chairman,  November,  1879 — 
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Extracts  from  this  report — Drawing  in  Public  Schools  of  Maryland,  urged — 
Proposition  to  train  Teachers  for  Public  Schools  in  Draughting — ^Industrial 
Art  Museum  suggested — Memorial  to  Legislature  urging  Drawing  in 
public  schools  presented  by  this  Committee  in  1880 — ^Advance  in  ideal  of 
public  school  drawing  due  to  Centennial — "Sun "article  on  these  two 
reports— List  of  officers  for  1879-80— Pamphlet  appealing  to  citizens  of 
Baltimore  issued  1880 — Extracts  from  this  pamphlet — President  James  H. 
Bond,  in  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  (1881)  recites  progress — Extracts  from 
this  report — President  Bond  records  fact  that  the  municipal  authorities 
have  just  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  designed  to  be  annual,  in  aid  of 
the  schools — ^Address  of  Hon.  S.  Teackle  WaUis,  at  annual  commencement 
of  schools,  April,  1881 — Extracts  from  this  brUliant  address — Recites  inter- 
esting anecdote  of  Rinehart,  the  sculptor — Urges  additional  support  by  citi- 
zens— Shows  worth  of  such  instruction  to  the  community — ^Mr.  Wallis 
urges,  also,  the  establishment  of  a  high  class  school  for  mechanical  instruc- 
tion— ^Attention  called  to  the  series  of  remarkable  commencement  ad- 
dresses delivered  annually — Extracts  from  Mr.  Skipwith  Wilmer's  address 
to  the  Graduating  class  of  the  Commercial  School,  1881 — Eloquent  conclu- 
sion— Thirty-fourth  annual  Report  (1883)  records  with  pride  the  growing 
development  of  the  Art  Schools — Commencement  addresses  by  Hon.  Brad- 
ley T.  Johnson,  A.  Leo  Knott,  Esq.,  and  John  M.  Carter,  Esq.,  an  ex- 
President  of  the  Institute — ^Mr.  Johnson,  recites  the  Art  Education  given  by 
the  State  in  Belgium,  as  an  example  for  Maryland — A  Parisian  Industrial 
School  described — A  system  of  public  industrial  art  education  portrayed 
and  plans  suggested  for  its  realization  by  the  community — ^Mr.  KJnott, 
closes  his  address  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  of  modem  Industrial  Art 
in  Continental  Europe  and  in  England — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  (1883), 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Regester,  President — The  decay  of  the  former  exhibitions 
noted  and  accounted  for — Activities  of  the  Institute  transferred  to  its 
schools — Commencement  addresses  (June,  1883),  by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Esq.,  and  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  Esq. — Mr.  Bonaparte,  antagonized  the  public 
free  schools;  his  arguments  stated  and  commented  on — Extracts  from  his 
address  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  Institute  and  emphasizing  their  value 
to  the  community — Extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  admirable  business  talk 
to  the  graduating  pupils — ^Professor  Hugh  Newell,  retires  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1883-'84,  to  practice  his  Art,  and  to  give  more  time  to  his  duties  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University — Success  of  the  schools  while  under  his  direc- 
tion— Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  then  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  the  direct  successor  of  Walter  Smith  in  charge  of  that  school, 
was  fortunately  secured  by  the  managers  of  the  Institute  to  succeed  Mr. 
Newell — List  of  Officials  for  1883 -'84 — ^President  Latrobe's  report  in 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1883-'84 — Professor  Fuchs'  first  annual  report 
under  date  of  June  3,  1884 — A  pamphlet  illustrated  with  lithographs  of 
pupils'  work — Radical  changes  introduced  in  night  school — ^regular  courses 
instituted  and  regularity  of  attendance  required — Commencement  exer- 
cises June  3rd,  1884r— Address  by  President  D.  C.  GDman,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University — Copy  of  address  not  furnished  for  pnbUcation — Appears 
as  No.  1  of  the  series  of  "monographs,"  issued  by  New  York  Industrial 
Education  Association — Hon.  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Judge  of  Supreme  Bench 
of  Baltimore  City,  delivered  the  address  to  the  Graduates— Provost  Mori- 
son,  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  delivered  the  Peabody  prizes — Thirty-seventh 
Annual  Report  by  Board  of  Managers  for  1884-'85 — Prospectus  of  Schools 
forl885-'8e — Improved  grading  of  courses  in  both  Day  and  Night  Schools- 
Extracts  from  SecondL.  Annual  ^Report  hyJ^ofessor  Fuchs,  imder  date 
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June  2nd,  1885 — Modelling  in  Clay  first  introduced  in  the  schools  during 
this  year — Great  improvement  noted  in  night  schools  ascribed  to  graded 
courses  of  study  and  to  better  discipline — Statistics  of  attendance — Com- 
mencement exercises  June  2nd,  1885 — Address  by  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Har- 
ris— A  plea  for  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Trades  and  Industries — 
Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  addresses  the 
graduating  class — The  Peabody  Premiums  distributed — Prominence  given 
in  the  leading  Baltimore  Journals  to  these  exercises  by  printing  the  lists  of 
graduates  and  of  prize  winners — Cooperation  of  the  leading  editors  with 
the  Institute— Thirty-eighth  (1886)  Annual  Report  and  accompanying 
papers — Extracts  from  Managers'  report  giving  statistics — Third  Annual 
Eeport  of  Professor  Fuchs — Exhibition  of  pupils'  work — Commencement 
exercises  June  1st,  1886 — Address  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Hodges — A  strong 
plea  for  Art  in  Industry — Forcible  and  interesting  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Commercial  School  by  George  E.  Skillman,  Esq. — Pamphlet 
account  of  complimentary  Dinner  given  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  Esq.,  March  14th,  1887 — 
Extracts  from  the  Historical  and  other  addresses  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion— Reminiscences  of  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  the  venerable  founder 
of  the  Institute,  read  by  his  son,  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  ex-President 
of  the  Institute,  and  ex-Mayor  of  the  City — Letter  from  Mayor  Hodges — 
Report  by  Professor  Fuchs — Remarks  by  State  Superintendent  NeweU — 
History  of  the  Founders  by  John  M.  Carter,  Esq.,  ex-President  of  the  In- 
stitute.— Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1887) — Terms  of  City  appropria- 
tion— Gift  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell — Commencement  exercises  June  7th,  1887 — 
President  Cushing's  opening  address — Extracts  fi-om  Professor  Fuchs' 
report — Address  by  ex-Mayor  Latrobe — He  urges  the  importance  of  Tech- 
nological Schools;  refers  with  pleasure  to  the  one  begun  in  1885,  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad  Company,  under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Bar- 
nard; xu-ges  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  shall  promote  technical  education 
and  points  out  how  the  various  Art  Industrial  Educational  institutions  in 
Philadelphia  have  aided  in  developing  the  industries  of  that  city — Fortieth 
Annual  Report  (1888) — Continued  success  of  the  schools — Increase  in  num- 
ber of  pupils — Increased  appropriation  by  the  State — ^Annual  financial 
statement — Commencement  exercises  held  in  HoUiday  Street  Theatre,  June 
5th,  1888 — BrilUant  audience — Opening  address  by  President  Cushing — 
The  President  recites  the  increased  resources  of  the  Institute  arising  from 
appropriations,  legacies,  and  gifts  during  the  past  year — Professor  Fuolis' 
annual  report  as  principal  of  the  Art  Schools — Address  by  Col.  I.  Ed- 
wards Clarke — "The  Message  of  Art  to  modern  men" — The  worth  to  the 
Community  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Institute — Art  teaches  how 
labor  may  be  made  a  delight,  urges  to  simphcity  of  living  as  opposed  to 
thoughtless  luxury,  incites  to  love  of  beauty  in  contrast  with  mere  obedi- 
ence to  whims  of  fashion,  inculcates  hai-mony  between  the  suiToundings  of 
nature  and  the  works  of  man — lUusti-ations  of  such  harmony  in  well- 
known  features  of  Baltimore — ^Address  to  the  graduates  by  Professor 
M.  A.  NeweU — Suggestive  anecdote — "Rest  and  be  thankful" — These 
graduates  are  but  commencing  not  closing  their  education  in  Art — List  of 
officers  and  members  of  Board  of  Managers  and  of  Standing  Committees 
for  1888-'9— Forty-First  Annual  Report  (1889).— Mr.  John  K.  Cowen,  deliv- 
ered address  at  Commencement,  June  4th — His  address  not  reported. — 
Professor  Fuchs,  reports  prosperity  of  the  schools  and  additions  to  models — 
Forty-Second  Annual  Report  (1890) — Professor  Fuchs,  urges  formation  of 
an  Art  Library  and  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  approved  art  work  for 
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the  use  of  the  pupils— Address  by  the  Mayor,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Davidson— 
Forty-Third  Annual  Report  (1891)— The  Board  of  Managers  report  greatly 
increased  activities— The  beginning  of  an  Art  Museum — Report  by  Special 
Committee  of  visits  to  American  Art  Schools  in  Eastern  and  Western 
cities— Professor  Fuchs,  sent  to  Europe  to  visit  Art  and  Technical  Schools 
Report  of  Committee  on  Museum— Eloquent  address  by  Hon.  John  Pren- 
tiss Poe— Tribute  by  Board  to  three  distinguished  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute who  died  during  the  summer  of  1891— Col.  James  H.  Bond,  Hon.  John 
H.  B.  Latrobe,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sands— List  of  officers  and  members  of 
Board  of  Managers  and  of  standing  committees  for  1891-93. 
The  Night  School  of  Design— History  of,  in  Baltimore  American,  September 
23nd,  1874— Opened  in  1848— Prof  essor  Samuel  Smith,  the  first  Principal- 
Mr.  William  Minifle,  Principal  in  1853-3  and  1853^,  followed  by  Professor 
D.  A.  Woodward— Prospectus  of  School  for  session  of  1875-6— Sununary 
of  statistics  from  1875  to  1879— Professor  Hugh  NeweU,  put  in  charge 
1879— Rooms  rearranged— New  furniture  and  materials  procured— The 
schools  so  reorganized  as  to  be  practically  new  schools— A  graded  course 
arranged— Prospectus  of  Night  School  for  1879-'80— The  success  of  the 
next  year's  work  recorded  in  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Institute  (April,  1881)— Also  in  those  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years— Prospectus  for  1883-4^The  resignation  of  Professor  Hugh 
Newell,  and  the  caUing  of  Professor  Fuchs,  announced— Statistics  given  in 
Professor  Fuchs'  First  Annual  Report  (June  3rd,  1884)— Statistics  and  com- 
ments given  in  Reports  of  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute,  and  in  those 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Schools,  for  the  years  1884  to  1891  inclusive. 

Chaptee  IV.— The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  op 
THE  City  of  New  York — Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools — The  School 
OP  THE  New  York  Turnvbrbin  and  its  Drawing  Classes — The  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  New  York  City 391 

This  ancient  and  wealthy  Society  began  as  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  in  1785 — 
Incorporated  in  1793 — Now  occupies  its  own  commodious  building  No.  18 
East  16th  Street  New  York  City — Is  an  active  educational  force  with  its 
library  and  reading  room,  and  with  evening  classes  in  Dravsdng  and  Model- 
ling— Former  distinction  between  the  terms  "Tradesmen"  and  "Mechan- 
ics"— Membership  limited  to  these  two  classes  who  must  also  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States — Growth  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  City — First 
authorized  to  hold  property  amounting  to  $50,000  now,  after  successive 
change  of  charters,  empowered  to  hold  $1,500,000 — Free  School  recognized 
by  City  Authorities  in  1841 — The  Society  also  authorized  to  use  its  funds  for 
support  of  the  "Apprentices  Library" — City  authorized  school  to  receive 
pay  pupils  in  1842 — Educational  powers  enlarged  1856 — Officers  of  the 

Society  chosen  annually  by  ballot — Committees  appointed  by  President 

Library  in  1883  numbered  65,000  volumes — Elementary  English  classes 
dropped  in  the  year  1858;  as  the  City  pubhc  schools  were  then  well  estab- 
lished— Drawing  classes  substituted — Ninety-Eighth  Annual  Report  (1884) 
contains  Inaugural  Address  of  President  John  H.  Rogers,  in  reference  to  the 

celebration  of  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  Society  the  next  year 

Extracts  from  this  interesting  address — Inaugural  address  of  President 
John  H.  WaydeU,  January  .5th,  1885 — Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of 

the  school   committee — Proposes  a  practical  elementary  trade  school 

Announces  that  the  Centennial  celebration  occurs  on  November  17th,  1885 — 
The  Centennial  celebration — Extracts  from  the  official  account  issued  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  ^^j^feS^t  Wfi/SI'C^^'^*^^®*  ^^^  ^^^^^  attendmg, 
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at  Delmonicos— Second  evening,  a  meeting  at  Steinway  Hall  with  an  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford— Address  by  Chief  Justice  Daly,  who 
presided  at  the  Banquet — William  Wood,  founded  in  Boston  early  in  1830, 
' '  the  first '  'Apprentice's  Library  "  in  this,  or  any  other  country  " — Mr.  Wood, 
aided  by  the  members  of  the  society,  succeeded  in  opening  a  similar  library 
in  New  York  City,  May  25th,  1830 — The  several  migrations  of  the  Society  and 
Library  from  City  HaU  Park,  up  town;  as  the  city  and  the  society  grew, 
recited — It  abode  for  forty  years  in  its  own  building  in  Crosby  Street  till,  in 
1877,  it  secured  and  occupied  its  present  commodious  building  it  East  16th 
Street — Course  of  Lectures  estabhshed  in  1835,  and  continued  every  winter 
since — Working  mechanics  and  working  women  first  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library,  when  the  new  home  of  the  society  was  occupied 
in  1877 — Response  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  from  Con- 
necticut— to  the  toast  "The  United  States" — The  Country  by  four  years  the 
junior  of  this  society — This  Society  anticipated  George  Washington  in  seek- 
ing to  promote  American  industries  by  protection. — "A  patriotic  aspira- 
tion" ninety-eight  years  ago! — The  speaker  prophesies  that  some  of  those 
present  will  hve  to  see  a  population  of  130  millions  in  the  United  States — 
Ex.  Governor  Hoffman,  responds  for  "  the  State  of  New  York" — This  society 
teaches  the  lessons  of  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  Labor — Anecdote  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  who  began  life  as  a  blacksmith — 
The  Picture  illustrating  the  Rabbinical  Legend  of  "The  Blacksmith  and 
King  Solomon  " — Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  responds  for  ' '  The  City  of  New 
York" — "  The  history  of  your  Society  is  the  history  of  the  City" — for  the 
charities  and  the  free  schools  of  New  York  "are  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
and  civilization  in  this  metropolis  of  ours  "■ — Recital  of  the  fact  that  the 
associations  for  charity,  the  free  schools,  and  the  public  library,  were  all 
initiated  by  this  Society — Mr.  Depew,  thus  credits  it  with  having  been  a 
potent  force  in  the  best  development  of  the  city — The  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer, 
responds  for  The  Mechanic  Arts" — Anecdote  of  the  old  shipmaster  and 
Napoleon — Mechanics  who  come  from  the  old  countries  to  New  York  "  have 
the  chance  to  be  twice  the  men  they  could  be  in  the  old  world  " — General 
Horace  Porter,  recalls,  in  his  remarks,  the  fact  that  this  society  sent  to  the 
field  in  defence  of  then-  country  the  first  regiment  of  New  York  Engineers; 
which,  for  efficiency  and  distinction,  had  no  superior  in  the  service — Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewett,  in  his  remarks,  states  that  his  father  was  a  member  of 
this  society  and  that  he  himself,  then  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  drew  his  first 
book  from  a  public  library  from  the  Apprentices  Library  when  it  was  first 
opeiied  in  Crosby  Street — He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  John 
Campbell,  the  grandfather  of  Peter  Cooper,  appears  among  those  of  the 
first  incorporators  of  this  society — From  the  workings  of  this  society,  Peter 
Cooper  got  the  first  idea  of  creating  the  institution  which  bears  his 
name — It  was  his  first  intention  to  make  this  society  his  almoner — The 
limitation  to  Apprentices  however  deterred  him,  as  he  wished  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  education  to  all,  instead  of  only  to  a  limited  class — Mr.  White- 
law  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  responds  for  the  Press — "  The 
Editors  real  business  is  to  keep  things  out  of  the  newspapers  " — What  the 
Community  want  to  know  and  what  the  Community  thinks— The  news- 
paper that  gives  these  succeeds;  all  others  fail — "  The  newspaper  obeys  the 
majority" — The  statesmen  addressing  you  to-night  have  adroitly  avoided 
any  reference  to  the  conflicts  between  Labor  and  Capital — This  Society,  by 
its  pride  in  its  origin,  sets  an  example  to  all,  that  the  two  classes  are  still 
eeiprooal — Fi-om  laborer  to  employer  is  still,  in  America,  a  short  step — 
Co-operation  is  better  than  conflict — Arbitration  better  than  antagonism — 
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Judge  John  A.  Brady's  brilliant  response  to  the  toast  of  "  Women"  closed 
the  speeches — The  building  thrown  open  to  the  public  the  next  day — The 
meeting  at  Steinway  Hall  opened  with  a  few  words  of  welcome  by  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Waydeli — The  main  object  of  the  society  was  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate  and  to  educate  and  elevate  the  workers — General  Woodford  s 
address  was  extempore  and  inadequately  reported — Brilliant  contrasts 
drawn  between  the  conditions  surrounding  the  first,  and  this,  the  one 
hundredth,  meeting  of  the  society — Examples  of  the  Century's  growth  in 
humanity,  civilization  and  Christianity  pointed  out — Organized  labor  must 
cease  to  deny  to  the  young,  opportunity  of  learning  trades ;  or  to  the  non  union 
man,  the  right  to  work — Must  cease  to  be  tyrannical — Only  when  it  learns 
to  be  just,  will  combined  labor  win  true  liberty — Historical  sketch  of  the 
Society — ^prepared  by  the  Secretary  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Wright,  and  appended 
to  the  Report  of  the  Centennial  commemoration — Interesting  extracts  from 
this  sketch  follow — The  history  of  the  School— Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  editor,  gave  the  Inaugural  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
Building  in  Chambers  Street  in  1821 — The  school,  opened  in  1820,  was 
closed  in  1858  as  no  longer  needed — A  free  evening  school  begun  by  a 
member  iu  1832  was  formally  adopted  by  the  society  in  1859  and  still  con- 
tinues as  a  drawing  school — The  Library  opened  in  1820 — Open  only  in  the 
evening  tUl  1854,  when  a  regular  librarian  was  appointed;  since  when  it  is 
kept  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. — A  public  reading  room  opened  1856, 
free  to  all — Special  additions  to  the  Library,  from  time  to  time  recorded — 
The  Lectures  began  January  1837 — Professor  Eenwick,  delivered  the  first 
lecture  of  the  course,  his  lecture  was  on  Natural  Philosophy — The  several 
removals  of  the  society  recorded — Patriotic  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  always  a  feature — Stand  of  colors  given  early  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion to  First  N.  Y.  Volunteer  Engineer  Regiment,  composed  exclusively 
of  Mechanics  (Col.  Serrell  commanding). — In  April,  1865,  the  Society  issued 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.  S.  for  their  services 
in  preserving  the  Union — Description  of  the  present  building — List  of  the 
Committees  in  charge  of  the  Centennial  celebration— The  One  Hundredth 
Annual  Report,  eoember  31st,  1885 — Summary  of  the  various  charters — 
Report  for  1886 — Report  for  1887  contains  inaugural  addr'ess  of  President 
Wm.  C.  Smith,  delivered  January  10,  1888 — Suggests  need  of  increased 
powers  and  funds  to  meet  the  ever  growing  demands — Inaugm:al  Addresses 
by  Presidents  Bogert,  and  Barratt,  1890  and  1891— List  of  officers  for  1891— 
The  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools — Drawing  and  Book  keeping  substituted 
for  elementary  English  studies  in  winter  of  1858-9 — Book  keeping  classes 
discontinued  1880 — An  Evening  Drawing  Class  for  girls,  opened  1874 — 
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from  First  Annual  Report-=-Committee  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  reports 
in  favor  of  incorporating  this  School — First  Board  of  Directors  elected 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PUEPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  PEESENT  VOLUME. 

The  present  volume  largely  given  to  the  history  of  the  Mechanics  Institutes  and 
similar  Associations  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States — ^Accounts  of  several 
modern  Institutes  founded  by  individual  citizens  are  also  included — Plan  of 
this  volume  described  as  modelled  after  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this 
Report — Concise  statement  concerning  the  volumes  -which  are  to  compose  the 
completed  Report — Resolution  approving  Part  II.  passed  by  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  1892 — Reference  to  certain  statements  in  Part  II. — Sum- 
mary of  plan  and  contents  of  the  two  preceding  volumes — Sketch  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Manual  Training  movement  in  the  United  States — How  this 
movement  afiEected  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  volum.es  of  this  Report — 
Symptoms  of  an  educational  reaction  from  mere  mechanical  training  to  artistic 
development — All  educational  subjects  must,  in  time,  find  their  just  relative 
place  in  any  intelligent  scheme  of  education — The  claim  of  a  place  for  Aesthetics 
as  rational  as  that  urged  for  Mechanics — The  Industrial  Art  Training  Ideal  com- 
prehends both  features — The  claims  of  High  Art  recognized  and  provided  for 
in  their  completed  plans,  by  the  founders  of  the  New  Educational  Methods 
begun  in  Boston,  in  1870 — Walter  Smith,  a  professional  Sculptor,  as  well  as  Art 
Master — Elementary  Drawing  in  aU  the  grades  of  the  PubUc  Schools  designed 
to  lead  on  to  the  Professional  Art  Schools;  just  as  the  Pubhc  High  Schools  pre- 
pare for  the  Colleges  and  Universities — Reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  theMuseumof  Art,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. — 
Confusion  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  value  of  different  methods  and 
subjects  of  education,  arises  from  lack  of  differentiation  between  the  educa- 
tional and  the  economical  features; — the  pedagogic  and  pecuniary  values  resting 
on  entirely  different  grounds. — Conditions  to  be  remembered  in  discussing  the 
advisabiUty  of  teaching  Industrial  Art  Drawing  in  aU  grades  of  Public  Schools — 
The  immense  possibilities  of  power  that  he  waiting  in  the  elementary  lessons  of 
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childhood— What  it  may  mean  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet— to  teach  him  to 
draw— to  teach  him  the  use  of  simple  mechanical  tools— These  are  the  keys  to 
all  the  past,  present,  and  future,  of  Human  Progress.— Drawing  the  funda- 
mental basis  both  of  Mechanical  Industries  and  of  The  Fine  Arts— Reference  to 
two  papers  read  before  the  Departments  of  The  N.  E.  A.  at  Buffalo,  in  July, 
1896— Paper  on  "Art  in  the  School  Room  through  Decoration  and  Works  of 
Art "  by  Miss  SteUa  Skinner,  Director  of  Art  Education  in  Public  Schools  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut— Reference  to  "  List  of  Art  Works  for  School  Decora- 
tion," by  Miss  Skinner  and  Miss  Webster— Extracts  from  paper  on  "Manual 
Training,  etc.,"  read  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  by  Superintendent  Carroll,  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts— This  paper  contains  a  thoughtful  recognition  of  the  two 
phases  of  the  study  which  have  been  already  here  referred  to — Summary  of 
arrangement  of  Chapters  and  Appendices  in  Part  11 — Why  "  Part  II "  was  in- 
cluded in  the  series  of  books  of  this  Report— Purpose  of  present  volume  as  first 
planned  and  as  modified  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  educational  movement 
for  Manual  Training- Noble  purposes  of  the  associated  founders  of  the  early 
Mechanics  Institutes,  and  of  the  individual  citizens  who  have  founded  the 
modem  Technological  Institutes — Plan  of  contents  of  Part  IV. — General  plan 
of  the  Appendices  to  the  several  volumes — Typical  schools  and  Institutions 
recorded — The  recent  liistory  of  the  movement  is  given  in  Appendix  "  W."  of 
this  volume — Concise  summary  of  general  plan  of  this  Report  as  a  Whole — How 
success  of  a  new  movement  diminishes  immediate  interest  in  the  literature 
which  inspired  it — Reference  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  this  connection — The 
Enduring  and  the  Transitory  in  literature — Part  of  Plan  of  the  present  Report 
is  to  preserve  record  of  the  men  who  advocated  the  movement  for  introduction 
of  Industrial  Art  Training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States — Men  of 
the  present  day  as  active  in  Educational  Benefactions  as  were  the  men  of  a 
century  ago— The  far  reaching  effects  of  new  discoveries  in  Science,  and  of  the 
new  inventions  thereby  suggested — How  these  new  needs  compel  frequent 
' '  Readjustment  of  Vocations  ' — These  facts  emphasize  the  ever  growing  necessity 
of  general  mechanical  adaptability — Order  of  Chapters  and  Appendices  of  the 
present  volimie  "  Part  III,"  given;  and  contents  briefly  analysed  and  described. 

The  present  volume,  tlie  third  in  the  series  of  volumes  comprised 
in  the  Special  Report  on  "American  Education  in  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art,"  is  largely  given  to  the  historical  accounts  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Institutions  from  time  to  time  founded  in 
American  cities,  and  towns,  in  several  instances  early  in  the  present 
century,  by  associations  of  mechanics  and  others,  combining  for 
mutual  improvement  by  means  of  circulating  libraries,  courses  of 
lectures,  etc. ;  and,  also,  by  the  provision  of  evening  classes  for  giv- 
ing elementary  instruction  in  English  studies  to  Apprentices,  and 
to  others  unable  to  attend  day  schools. 

In  addition  to  ther^cGiemiiii,pf^ii,esa/Barlier  societies  and  their 
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schools,  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  recent  of  the  modern  Insti- 
tutes founded  by  individual  philanthropists,  and  amply  furnished 
with  all  requisite  facilities  for  scientific  and  technical  training  in  the 
Industrial  Arts,  are  included  in  the  histories  herein  contained. 

This  volume  follows  in  its  general  plan,  and  in  the  Appendices,  the 
model  set  by  the  two  volumes  of  the  "Art  and  Industry  Report" 
which  precede  it.  In  the  opening  chapter,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Appendices,  concise  statements  are  given  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume  and  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  Report  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part. 

In  the  "Introduction"  to  each  of  the  preceding  volumes,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  Report;  which,  in 
itself,  keeping  pace,  "pari  passu,"  with  the  rapid  and  extraordinary 
development  of  the  educational  movement  for  the  introduction  of 
Industrial  and  Art  Training  in  the  public  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States,  has,  of  necessity,  largely 
exceeded  the  limits  originally  planned  by  the  Author. 

While  the  first  two  volumes  are  given  to  elementary  training  in 
the  public  schools,  the  two  volumes  now  in  hand,  are  given  to  Tech- 
nical Industrial  Training  either  in  special  schools  and  classes,  or  in 
special  courses  in  Colleges  and  other  Institutions  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing. In  the  final  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  Appendix  "  W," 
the  information  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1896,  and  includes 
accounts  of  some  of  the  latest  endowed  "Institutes"  devoted  both 
to  elementary  and  higher  Technical  Training.  In  the  body  of  the 
volume,  and  in  Appendix  "W.,"  in  the  accounts  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions, full  details  of  the  "courses"  in  the  studies  included  within 
the  scope  of  this  Report  are  given;  in  order  that  they  may  be  of 
practical  value  to  educators,  for  study  and  comparison. 

In  the  following  volume,  "Part  IV.,"  soon  to  be  issued,  accounts  of 
some  of  the  typical  Technological  Institutions,  and  of  the  industrial 
and  artistic  "courses"  in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  United 
States,  are  given.  In  the  closing  volumes  of  the  series  as  planned, 
accounts  of  the  Schools  of  Fine  Art,  and  of  the  Public  Art  Gal- 
leries, and  Art  Museums,  are  to  be  given.  The  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  early  histories  of  these  Art  Institutions,  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  by  the  present  writer,  from  the  most  authentic 
records  and  living  authorities  then  attainable,  have  been  long  await- 
ing publication  in  this- Report. 
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Gratifying    Evidences    of    Approval    of    this    Eeport   by 
Educational  Authorities. 

An  account  of  the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  Report,  by  the  educational  world  in  this  Country  and 
in  Europe,  was  given,  in  brief,  in  the  "Introduction"  to  the  sec- 
ond volume.  * 

Resolution  of  Approval  of  Part  II.,  of  this  Report,  Passed 
BY  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1893. 

The  second  volume,  Part  II.,  met  with  like  appreciation;  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  official  recognition,  as  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  session  at 
Saratoga,  in  July,  1893.  f  This  evidence  of  appreciation  by  the  lead- 
ing Educators  of  the  country  is  very  gratifying  to  the  author  and 
editor  of  this  Report;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestion  that 
another  edition  of  the  work  be  authorized,  may  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Congress.  The  copy  here  given  of  the  Resolution 
passed  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  copied  "verbatim  et  literatim,"  from  the 
official  Journal  of  Proceedings.! 

"Evening  Session.— July  15th,  1893. 

"  *  *  *  The  following  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously 
adopted:  Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association 
learns  with  pleasure  that  the  second  volume  of  the  Report  on  Art 
and  Industry — 'American  Education  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Art' — 
prepared  by  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  and  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  just  been  published.  This  encyclo- 
paedic volume  relating  to  industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
schools,  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  concerning  those 
topics,  and  is  a  most  timely  contribution  to  the  movement  of  the 
new  education. 

"The  completion  of  this  Report  is  awaited  with  great  interest,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  when  complete,  another 
edition  from  the  stereotype  plates  should  be  ordered  by  Congress;  for 
the  use  of  the  Educators  and  Libraries  of  the  country." 


*(See  pages  xxvii-xxxil,  of  Part  II.) 

^National  Educational  Association.  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses.  Ses- 
sion of  the  yeat  1893.  Held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
Association.    New  York  1893.     Pp.  848. 

tSee  pages  28-39  National  Educational  Association.  Journal  of  Proceedings, 
1893. 
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Statements  concerning  the  contents  and  purpose  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  Report,  with  a  notice  of  the  several  editions  of  that 
volume,  and  a  hrief  summary  of  the  contents  of  Part  II,  are  given  in 
the  "Introduction"  to  Part  II.* 

Summary  of  Plan  and  Contents  of  the  Preceding  Volumes. 

Meantime  it  may  serve  the  readers  of  the  present  volume  to 
re-state  here,  as  concisely  as  may  be,  the  purport  of  the  two  preced- 
ing volumes.  The  first  Volume,  "Part  I.,"  of  this  Report,  is  given 
to  an  account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  movement  for 
the  introduction  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  This  history  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  original  essays, 
entitled  "The  Democracy  of  Art;"  and  treating  of  the  importance 
and  feasibility  of  the  Art  Training  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
followed  by  a  table  of  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Art  and  the 
Public  Art  Museums,  then  existing;  and  by  a  series  of  Appendices, 
A  to  H,  containing  much  miscellaneous  material  from  American 
and  European  authorities.  These  form  a  valuable  collection  of 
important  papers,  historical  and  contemporary,  relating  to  the  topics 
to  which  this  Report  is  given. 

Why  "Part  II."  was  Given  to  an  Account  of  the  Manual 
Training  Movement. 

The  second  volume  as  published,  was  the  indirect  outcome  of  the 
marvellous  and  rapid  success  of  the  movement  for  elementary  art 
training — Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools — begun  in  Boston  by  those 
distinguished  educators  and  public  spirited  citizens,  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  Esq. ,  the  well  known  author  and  authority  on  Art  Matters, 
and  John  D.  Philbrick,  ll.d.,  to  whose  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
Education  and  Art  that  city  and  the  whole  country,  owe  a  boundless 
debt  of  gratitude.  These  gentlemen,  now,  alas,  long  since  deceased, 
were  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  practical  direction  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  studies  into  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  services  of  an  expe- 
rienced English  Art  Teacher,  possessed  of  remarkable  power  to 
inspire  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils  and  his  auditors, — the  late  Professor 
Walter  Smith,  Art  Master. 

The  success  of  this  movement  attracted  general  attention;  while 

*(See  Part  II,  pages  xxiv-xxvn  and  cxLi-cxLVin.) 
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the  methods  of  teaching  an  entirely  new  special  subject,  simultane- 
ously to  a  large  class  of  pupils,  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools, 
were  seized  upon  as  equally  applicable  to  other  special  branches  of 
study. 

The  decease,  within  a  brief  period,  of  each  of  these  three  gentlemen, 
who  had  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  adoption  of  elementary 
Industrial  Art  Education  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
unfortunately  deprived  this  promising  movement  for  Industrial  Art 
Education  of  their  unrivalled  leadership;  and  left  it,  at  a  critical  time, 
without  requisite  guidance.  The  methods  they  had  initiated  and 
developed  were  at  once  seized  upon  and  adopted  by  a  body  of  enthu- 
siastic educators;  who  in  their  free  use  of  the  term  "Industrial  Art," 
seemed  to  put  all  their  stress  upon  the  defining  word  "Industrial;" 
and,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  wholly  ignore  the 
equally  defining  power  of  the  characterizing  companion  word  of 
"Art." 

'Now  to  an  industrious,  inventive,  mechanical  people  such  as  are 
the  Americans,  the  success  of  this  appeal  was  assured  and  instanta- 
neous; and  the  cutting  of  wood,  and  the  hammering  of  iron,  was 
begun  with  avidity  by  innumerable  pupils  in  numberless  schools, 
both  private  and  public. 

So  general  was  this  movement  for  the  introduction  of  "Manual 
Training  "  and  "  Industrial  Training"  throughout  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress,  that  the  author 
of  the  present  Report  was  fairly  forced  to  lay  aside  the  material  then 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  in  order  to  try  to  keep  record  of  the  ever 
varying  phases  and  developments  of  this  latest  educational  experi- 
ment. The  volumes  thus  delayed,  with  additions  requisite  to  bring 
the  record  nearer  to  date  of  issue,  are  comprised  in  Parts  III,  and  IV, 
of  this  Report;  as  these  are  now,  (December,  1896),  mostly  already 
in  stereotype  plates,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  early  in  1897. 

The  large  volume,  now  known  as  the  second  volume — "  Part  II." — 
of  this  Report,  is  mostly  given,  with  its  appendices,  to  accounts  of 
the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  Industrial  and  Manual  Train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States;  and  to  discussions  awakened  by  these  new  appeals  to 
Educators  for  the  extension  of  the  Curriculum. 

The  claims  of  Art,  ^ff^f^^g^^tf^j^^y^^ff^nstries,  as  well  as  to  the 
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higher  nature  of  man,  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  be  found  by  the  readers 
of  that  volume  to  have  been  wholly  ignored,  in  the  pressure  of 
recording  the  history  of  the  rapid  development  of  "Manual  Train- 
ing," and  its  cognate  activities.* 

This  movement,  thus  set  forth  at  length  in  Part  II.,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  earlier  movement  for  putting 
elementary  Art  Training  in  the  schools,  which  had  been  so  well 
begun,  seemed  so  promising,  and  was  so  desirable  for  American 
Youth,  the  greater  number  of  whom,  before  that  time,  had  few 
opportunities  to  Jearn  anything  practically  of  Art,  and  its  possibili- 
ties; while  of  the  historical  importance,  and  aesthetic  value  of  this 
prime  factor  of  civilization,  they  were  equally  ignorant. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  there  are  increasing  evidences  at  the 
present  time  of  a  marked  reaction  against  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
this  educational  movement  for  teaching  mechanics  in  the  schools, 
and  a  growing  willingness  to  recognise  the  inherent  value  of  Art 
Training,  as  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  children  and 
youth,  in  the  public  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions,  in 
the  United  States. 

This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  novelty  of  what  is 
termed  the  "New  Education,"  passes;  it  is  realized  that  "Manual 
Training,"  "Sloyd,"  "Wood  and  Iron  Working,"  and  other  forms  of 
the  Manipulation  of  Material  things, — the  general  adoption  of  which, 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  their  supporters,  was  at  once  to  usher  in 
an  Educational  Millennium, — must  all  take  their  relative  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools;  just  as  Reading  and  Writing,  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry,  Grammar  and  Geography,  Drawing  and  Music, 
and  other  elementary  studies  in  Letters,  and  Science,  have  been 
forced  to  do. 

In  this  re-adjustment, — a  pre-requisite  to  any  true  correlation  of 
the  studies  of  the  public  schools, — ^the  lack  of  the  Art  quality  in  the 
industrial  features  of  these  new  studies  is  forced  on  the  attention,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  some  place,  in  the  courses  of  all  the  schools, 
for  Esthetics — the  science  of  the  Beautiful — is  seen  to  be  urgent. 
In  the  original  scheme  for  Industrial  Art  Education  as  proposed  for 
introduction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  this  need  was  recognised  and 

*See  in  this  cormection  Part  II.,  Art  and  Industry  Report;  Introduction,  pages 
Cxrv-CXXXEV;  Chapter  I.,  pages  1-13;  and  Appendices  "I.,"  and  "K.,"'  pages  631- 
766. 
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provided  for;  and  as  the  classes  progressed  it  was  designed  that  the 
Art  element  should  be  made  more  and  more  prominent  till,  in  the 
highest  grade,  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  to 
follow  Art  as  a  profession,  to  pursue  the  elementary  art  studies  of 
the  Designer,  the  Sculptor,  the  Painter,  the  Architect,  were  to  be 
provided  for;  just  as  in  the  public  classical  High  School  of  Boston, 
tuition  in  the  elementary  studies  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics, 
is  given  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the 
classical  Colleges. 

As  Walter  Smith,  Art  Master,  who  was  the  organising  spirit  in 
practically  effecting  this  new  departure,  was  also,  a  professional 
sculptor,  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan, — as  the  writer  can  testify  from 
personal  knowledge, — to  ignore  or  neglect  the  claims  of  High  Art ; 
when,  in  his  judgment,  the  time  had  arrived  in  the  development 
of  the  elementary  processes,  for  advancing  to  the  Professional 
Studies.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  public 
school  pupils  do  not  advance  even  to  the  English  High  School, 
and  as,  during  the  too  brief  administration  of  the  late  Professor 
Smith,  this  need  for  preparation  for  professional  Art  Courses  did 
not  arise ;  and  therefore,  as  observers  of  the  courses  of  Industrial 
Drawing  as  now  given  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  can 
see  but  the  incomplete  plan,  the  unfinished  shaft  of  the  column, 
lacking  the  carved  capital  that  was  designed  to  crown  it  with  the 
complete  beauty  of  perfect  art ; — the  truncated  tower  of  the  edi- 
fice, wanting  it's  uplifted  spire, — it  has  seemed  but  just  to  indicate 
that,  as  the  pupil  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  public  school  may 
now  pursue  his  course,  if  he  so  elect,  through  the  High  School,  to 
the  College  and  the  Professional  School;  so,  in  the  plans  of  the 
originators  of  the  movement  for  putting  Elementary  Art  in  the 
public  schools,  the  opening  ultimately  of  professional  schools  of  Art 
for  admission  to  which  the  public  schools  were  to  provide  the 
requisite  preparatory  courses,  was  kept  in  view. 

The  opening  of  art  classes  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Art,  may  be  cited  as,  in  a  measure,  an  evidence  of  this 
purpose ;  since  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was.  most  active  in  the  movement 
for  introducing  elementary  art  training  and,  also,  in  that  for  pro- 
viding Art  Decoration  of  the  school  rooms,  and  art  materials  for 
use  in  Illustration  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Public  Schools  • 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  founders,  and  most  enthusi- 
astic promoters,  of    the  Art  Museum. 

It  often  happens  in  the  discussion  of  this,  and  like  educational 
questions, — (as  is  occasionally  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  co-temporary 
discussions  of  the  money  question) — that  two  distinct  propositions, 
or,  rather,  phases  of  a  single  question,  are  inextricably  tangled 
together ;  so  that  nothing  results  but  confusion,  both  in  the  argu- 
ments advanced  and  in  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  educational,  disciplinary  nature  of  a  study,  and  its  efiicacy  in 
aiding  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  child,  is  a  legiti- 
mate feature  for  consideration  when  its  admission  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  is  in  question. 

The  value  of  the  manual  dexterity  to  be  acquired  by  the  individual 
which  may  add  to  his  usefulness  as  a  wage-earner  in  after  life,  though 
in  certain  relations  of  the  gravest  importance,  is  oiitside  of  considera- 
tion in  matters  purely  educational.  It  is  so,  because  the  value  of  a 
given  study  arising  from  its  power  of  disciplining  and  developing  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  child,  or  youth,  is  altogether  distinct  from, 
and  often  different  to,  its  usefulness  in  increasing  the  wage-earning 
power  of  the  adult. 

This  will  be  readily  recognised  if  the  claim  of  the  educators  is 
admitted;  since  they  urge  that  the  pedagogic  value  of  a  study,  or 
occupation,  ceases  the  moment  it  becomes  habitual,  so  that  it  no 
longer  rouses  the  attention;  for  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  results  of 
all  these  mechanical  operations  of  industrial  art  have  no  pecuniary 
value,  until  the  operator  has  acquired  such  facility  of  mechanical 
perfection  as  is  only  to  be  gained  by  much  repetition. 

Now  it  may  freely  be  conceded  that,  in  schools  and  institutions 
for  older  pupils,  this  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill  may  be,  indeed 
is,  a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose  and  end;  and  such  schools  as  the 
Manual  Training  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  as 
well  as  the  Manual  Training  Departments  in  the  several  Institutes 
of  Technology,  and  those  connected  with  the  Land  Grant,  and  other 
Colleges,  are  all  of  the  class  of  Trade,  and  Professional  Schools,  more 
or  less  developed.  The  practical  purpose  of  these  schools,  to  give 
technical  skill  in  the  several  art  industries  taught,  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  classes  sustained  by  the  voluntary  organizations 
whose  histories  are  recorded  in  the  present  volume.     In  the  accounts 
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of  the  older  societies  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classes  opened  by  them 
at  first  to  give  the  simple  elements  of  a  common  English  Education, — 
such  as  was  provided  later  for  all  children,  by  the  general  opening 
in  all  American  communities,  of  free  public  schools — have  generally 
been  changed  into  elementary  technical  schools  ;  designed  avowedly 
to  develop  the  wage  earning  capacity  of  their  pupils.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  observe  how  these  classes  have,  in  different  places, 
developed  in  diverse  directions  ;  controlled  largely  by  the  industrial 
needs  and  demands  of  the  given  locality.  In  several  instances  these 
classes  have  grown  into  high  class  Schools  of  Design;  with  Depart- 
ments of  Engineering,  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Engraving. 

In  discussing  the  desirability  of  teaching  "Industrial  Art  Draw- 
ing" in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  elementary  public  schools, — which  are  the 
only  public  schools  attended  by  the  great  majority  of  American 
school  children,  and  that  five  years  of  attendance,  somewhere  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  such 
school  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  larger  number  of  school  chil- 
dren— it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to  make  skilled 
mechanics  on  the  one  hand,  or  professional  artists  on  the  other;  though 
it  is  believed  that  the  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  will  be  found 
of  value  in  either  occupation.  Were  this  limitation  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  public  schools  kept  in  mind,  much  of  the  somewhat 
common  criticism  concerning  the  movement  for  introducing  Indus- 
trial Art  Trainiag,  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried  in  the  lower  schools 
by  teaching  drawing  in  all  the  grades,  need  never  have  been  spoken 
or  written. 

The  elementary  schools  claim  only  to  give  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge;— to  teach  the  child  the  alphabet,  the  numerals,  the  parts 
of  speech  with  their  simple  relations  to  each  other,  and  such  facts 
about  the  physical  Universe  in  which  he  finds  himself,  as  time  per- 
mits; with  this  would  seem  to  go  naturally  such  training  of  the  eye 

and  handas  wiU  enable  him  best  to  note  and  to  retain  such  facts- to 

read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  was  the  aim  in  the  early  days;  to  also,  teach 
the  child  to  draw,  that  is,  to  see  and  to  note  facts,  was  the  addition 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools,  which  Walter  Smith,  and 
his  co-adjutors,  sought  to  make  possible. 

Now  when  you  have  given  a  child  the  Alphabet,  you  have  given 
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Jbim  the  pass-key  wliich  imlocks  libraries, — those  treasuries  of  the 
world — ^the  precious  repositories  of  Human  Kno-wledge.  When  you 
have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  Drawing,  with  some  skill  of  hand, 
you  give  him  the  "open  sesame,"  to  the  whole  world  of  External 
Nature,  and  of  Human  Art.  When  you  give  him  Manual  Training, 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  you  have  given  him  the  mastery  of  mate- 
rials, the  power  to  erect  the  permanent  home ;  and  so,  have  changed 
the  roving  savage  into  the  steadfast  child  of  civilization.  All 
progress  has  hecome  possible.  These  Three  gifts  epitomise  the 
Evolution  of  the  Human  Race! 

It  has  been  the  belief,  held  by  the  author  of  this  Report,  that  the 
movement  to  promote  the  elementary  technical  Industrial  training, 
and  that  for  the  Artistic  training,  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  depended  upon  the  same  conditions.  A  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing, is  the  fundamental  basis,  both  of  Mechanical  industries,  and  of 
Artistic  development;  for  this  reason  the  earnest  purpose  under- 
lying this  Report  has  been  the  desire  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
Drawing  in  all  the  elementary  and  higher  public  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  said  that  a  return  to  the  Art  ideal  which  inspired  the  early 
promoters  of  the  movement — but  which  at  the  time  when  Part  II 
was  issued,  seems  to  have  been  overslaughed  by  the  industrial  idea, 
pure  and  simple, — seemed  to  be  nowindicated;  andthatthe  industrial 
movement  was  gravitating  to  its  proper  relative  place  among  the 
studies  which  are  comprised  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools;  as, 
sooner  or  later,  all  studies  admitted  to  the  schools,  miist  do;  for,  in 
any  well  planned  working  scheme  of  education  the  equitable  corre- 
lation of  studies  must  be  accurately  adjusted  and  maintained. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  in  July,  1896,  two  papers  relating  to  the  top- 
ics comprised  in  this  Report  were  read  before  different  departments. 
These  are  given  in  the  October-November,  1896,  number  of  "Art 
Education."  I  should  have  been  glad  to  include,  these  two  papers 
in  Appendix  "  W.,"  had  they  been  available  at  the  time.  One  of 
these,  a  charming  paper,  entitled  "Art  in  the  School  Room  through 
Decoration  and  Works  of  Art,"  was  read  before  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, N.  E.  A.,  by  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Director  of  Art  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  This  is  a  most 
suggestive  and  practical  paper  for  teachers,  showing  by  examples, 
AKT — VOL  3 — Bigjtized  by  Microsoft® 
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how  to  make  use  of  Art  objects  in  the  school  room,  in  all  grades, 
from  Kindergarten  up.  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  include  this,  or 
some  fuller  paper  on  like  topics,  by  the  same  author,  in  a  succeed- 
ing volume.*  Miss  Skinner,  is  also,  the  joint  author  with  Miss  M. 
Rachel  Webster,  Principal  of  one  of  the  New  Haven  city  public 
schools,  of  a  pamphlet  "List  of  Casts  and  Pictures,  etc.,"  for  use  in 
the  first  Eight  Grades,  for  Adornment  of  School  Rooms  and  as  aids 
in  illustrating  general  studies.  Further  reference  to  this  valuable 
"List"  will  be  found  in  note  to  page  1057  of  the  present  volume. 

The  paper  read  at  Buffalo,  is  especially  serviceable  in  connection 
with  the  "List"  just  referred  to.  The  other  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Carroll,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, treats  directly  of  the  problem  already  referred  to,  namely: 
how  to  secure  the  correlation  of  Manual  Training  with  the  other 
studies  of  the  school;  and  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  great  pres- 
sure of  new  studies  for  admittance  to  the  curriculum. 

The  interaction  between  mind  and  muscle,  and  the  claims  of 
Manual  Training  for  admittance  to  the  schools,  founded  on  the 
child's  instinctive  desire  for  motion  and  exercise,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  a  due  recognition  of  this  demand  of  Nature,  are  well 
stated.  As  our  author  includes,  with  approval,  the  two  distinct 
phases  of  Manual  Training,  showing  concisely  the  especial  value  of 
each;  I  quote  a  few  passages  from  his  thoughtful  consideration  of 
these  sometimes  apparently  conflicting  views. 

MANUAL  TRAINWa  AND  THE  COUESE  OF  STUDY,  f 

During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  introduced  into  the  public  schools  the  ele- 
ments of  many  branches  of  learning.  In  place  of  the  three  E's,  we  find  in  the 
course  of  study  from  fifteen  to  twenty  specified  subjects.  All  this  change  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  bring  the  child  into  contact  with  life  as  he  will  find  it  later. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  child  in  the  schoolroom  is  already  living,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions and  forces  of  our  civilization  are  here  represented. 

We  are  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  form  a  course  of  study  that  will  fit  the 

new  theory  of  education. 

«  «  t  »  »  »  # 

*  A  large  part  of  Miss  Skinner's  paper,  with  other  related  material,  will  be  given 
in  the  chapter  prepared  by  Professor  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, ia  Part  II  of  the  forthcoming  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  1895-1896. 

f  Extracts  from  a  paper  "read  before  the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  AssoQi^jg^gi^lft^^^sy^,  July  9th,  1896,"  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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nature's  demand. 

Every  form  of  elementary  education  is  physical  on  one  side.  Some  form  of 
muscular  activity  accompanies  every  normal  brain  reaction.  Either  movement  or 
inhibition  is  one-half  of  every  so-called  process  of  perception,  cognition,  or  reflec- 
tion. Every  kindergarten,  every  physical  or  industrial  laboratory  in  the  land,  goes 
to  prove  that  this  is  true.  Our  life  is  made  up  either  of  new  experiences  or  experi- 
ences of  the  past,  and  experience  is  but  another  term  for  activity.     *    *    * 

In  the  laboratory  and  in  the  kindergarten,  we  find  the  muscles  caUed  into  use. 
From  the  kindergarten  on,  all  activity  of  the  muscles  has  been  deliberately 
checked.  Writing  calls  for  the  minimum  of  action.  Drawing  is  often  even  more 
limited  in  its  scope.    *    *    * 

To  a  humane  teacher,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened,  the  present  treatment  of 
children  in  the  graded  system,  in  extreme  form,  seems  nothing  less  than  cruel  and 
shortsighted.  Children  enter  the  schoolroom  in  the  morning  flushed  with  enthu- 
siasm, craving  opportunity  to  expend  their  energy  in  our  service.  In  ten  minutes, 
every  normal  inclination  is  likely  to  be  repressed,  every  physical  impulse  chained 
fast,  and  a  day  of  suffering  is  begun.  The  delightful  spirit  of  the  best  teacher  may 
do  much  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  The  exercises  of  the  day  may  be  varied  in  point  of 
information,  may  be  brief  and  full  of  variety;  the  sanitary  conditions  maybe  excel- 
lent, but  the  child  still  has  the  sense  of  confinement,  and  wears  the  look  of  a 
prisoner.     »■     »    * 

A  single  element  is  lacking,  and  no  substitute  can  take  its  place.  In  every  vari- 
ety of  education  outside  the  schoolroom,  the  manual  element  is  in  some  way  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  little  children.  Nature  makes  no  mistake  in 
this  direction.  The  kindergarten  takes  its  suggestion  and  with  unerring  correct- 
ness meets  the  conditions.    *    *    * 

MATERIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Many  people  object  strenuously  to  the  arguments  that  Manual  Training  in  the 
schools  would  enable  the  future  citizen  to  more  certainly  and  more  comfortably  make 
his  way  in  the  world.  I  will  confess  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  objection. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Swiss  or  a  Swede  begging  bread  in  the  streets  of  America.  I 
believe  the  reason  why  these  men  are  so  universally  self-supporting  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden  manual  education  of  some  sort,  at  an 
early  age,  is  almost  universal.  In  addition  to  a  so-called  hberal  education,  the 
children,  even  of  the  most  thrifty,  in  both  these  lands,  are  skilled  in  some  hue  of 
industrial  effort.  This  may  or  may  not  mean  that  every  child  learns  a  trade,  but 
it  does  mean  that  every  child  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  of  some  kind.  He 
would  prefer,  at  any  stage  of  life,  to  use  these  tools  rather  than  to  beg. 

It  is  a  sad  conmientary  on  the  so-called  highly  educated  of  many  other  Euro- 
pean nations  that  some  of  them  are  the  most  hapless  and  persistent  beggars  in 
our  great  cities.  I  need  not  say  that  these  men  are  frequently  a  source  of  public 
discontent  and  strife.  If  I  were  to  speak  for  my  own  boy,  I  should  earnestly 
desire  that  he  might  be  master  of  some  mechanic  art,  as  the  best  safeguard 
against  poverty,  and  as  the  best  assurance  that  he  would  become  and  remain,  a 

self-respecting  citizen.     Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Art,  in  any  sense,  is  but  a  form  of  Manual  Training  and  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  developraent  of  the  beautiful  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  Manual 
Training  in  the  schools.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  lifting  up  man  by 
making  him  able  to  express  himself  with  the  pencil,  with  the  chisel,  or  with  the 
rule  and  the  compasses,  is  an  argument  iu  the  same  direotioE.  The  world  passed 
upon  this  question  centuries  ago.  Instruction  in  the  beautiful,  power  of  expres- 
sion in  the  concrete,  possession  of  an  ideal  ia  art  by  every  child — all  these  con- 
siderations are  not  iu  debate.  I  mention  these  points  here  as  a  reminder  that 
the  civilization  of  the  hour,  in  its  best  form,  is  incorporated  in  theory,  and  some- 
what in  practice,  in  our  conunon  school  system.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  multitude  of  children  in  our  public  schools  have  not  yet 
felt  the  saving  power  of  the  doctrine  that  Manual  Training,  in  its  best  form, 
wUl  tend  to  make  every  man  a  self-respecting  citizen,  and  insure  him  a  liveli- 
hood, and  that  in  another  phase  it  gives  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  fills  the 
soul  with  images  and  ideals  that  lift  man  above  the  commonplace. 

Manual  Training  as  connected  with  Art  has  the  effect  of  elevating  the  imagina- 
tion and  increasing  our  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  things  beautiful.  It  also 
gives  an  additional  and  most  effective  means  of  expression.  It  was  urged  that 
continuous  bodily  effort  was  essential  to  the  establishment  of  character  or  the  train- 
ing of  the  will.  Our  city  civilization  is  weak  and  protoplastic  because  it  lacks  the 
effect  of  such  effort.  The  systematic  introduction  of  Manual  Training  appears  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  this  enervated  condition  of  our  city  population;  the  only 
universal  stimulus  to  ambition  and  original  effort  on  the  part  of  our  children. 

StTMMAEY    OF  ArKANGEMENT    OF    CHAPTERS    AND    APPENDICES    IN 

Part  II.  op  this  Report. 

The  second  volume, — "Part  II" — of  this  Report,  to  which  such 
full  reference  is  here  made,  contains  13.38  pages,  with  an  "Introduc- 
tion" of  cxLViii  additional  pages.  The  pages  of  this  volume  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  book  proper  and  the  "Appen- 
dices." The  "Introduction,"  is  also  largely  used  as  an  additional 
' '  Appendix  " ;  a  device  made  use  of  to  include  desirable  material  which 
came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  among  the  Appendices.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  comprised  in  twenty  chapters ;  the  first  eleven 
of  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  general 
movement  for  introducing  in  some  form,  both  Art  and  Industrial 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  remaining  chapters  recite  the  details  of  the  experiment  of 
introducing  the  new  manual  training  studies  in  the  schools  of 
different  States,  Citie^.a^d jb^^t^t^ions.^^^ 
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The  Appendices,  are  lettered  "  I "  to  "  Q  " ;  and  contain  a  great  body 
of  information  relating  to  the  topics  of  the  Report,  including  miscel- 
laneous papers,  consisting  in  part  of  Reports  by  educational  author- 
ities, discussions  by  Educators,  Addresses,  etc.  etc.,  treating  his- 
torically and  contemporaneously  of  the  Public  Schools ;  and  reciting 
the  experiments  undertaken  in  this  country,  and  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  prac- 
ticable methods  of  securing  for  school  children  satisfactory  training 
in  the  Elements  of  Art  and  the  Industries.  The  final  Appendix, 
echoes  the  theme  of  "Part  I";  since  it  includes  a  collection  of 
recent  papers  relating  to  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Very  full "  Tables  of  Contents,"  a  copious  "  Index,"  and  "Running 
page  titles,"  with  frequent  "Cross  heads,"  which  break  the  solid 
page,  facilitate  reference  to  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  contents  of 
this  bulky  volume. 

The  rapidity  and  extent  of  artistic  development  in  the  United 
States — to  the  early  indications  of  which  attention  was  called  in 
some  of  the  Preliminary  Essays  of  Part  I,*  and  the  continuous 
development  of  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  record  at 
some  length  in  a  succeeding  volume  of  this  Report — has  kept  pace, 
with  the  movement  for  Manual  Training,  which  last  led,  as  just 
stated,  to  the  necessity  of  interrupting,  by  the  preparation  of  the 
volume  now  known  as  "Part  II,"  the  issue  of  the  series  of  volumes 
of  this  Report  as  they  had  been  planned.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
record  the  progress  of  the  Industrial  Education  movement  in  the 
Public  Schools;  and  also,  to  provide  such  material  as  might  serve  the 
needs  of  the  promoters  of  that  movement,  by  giving  to  educators 
generally,  access  to  the  recorded  results  of  similar  experiments  in 
other  countries. 

Purpose  op  Present  Volume  as  First  Planned  and  as  Modi- 
fied BY  Rapid  Development  of  Educational  Movements. 

The  present  volume  had  been  included  in  the  early  plan  of  the 
series  as  Part  II,  and  was  prepared  for  publication  simultaneously 
with  Part  I;  but  its  issue  was  delayed  as  has  been  already  sufficiently 
explained. 

As  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  opening  chapter,  the  present  vol- 
ume, (See  pages   1-6.)  was  designed  to  contain  a  history  of  the 

*  See  Part  I,  Pages  cxli-clxxxix,  and  ccxi-cca.vin. 
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origin  and  development  of  several  of  the  older  characteristic 
social  and  educational  associations  in  onr  cities;  -first  founded  by 
organizations  of  public  spirited  citizens,  for  mutual  aid  and 
improvement,  and,  in  the  early  years, — before  the  era  of  public 
schools, — provided  with  classes  for  instruction  of  apprentices  and 
others,  in  the  common  English  studies;  and  also,  of  those  later 
endowed  Schools  of  Science,  founded  by  single  benevolent  citizens, 
who  had  been  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the  technical 
classes,  and  schools,  which,  when  the  English  classes  were  super- 
seded by  the  public  schools,  were  opened  by  these  associations  in 
order  to  give  opportunities  for  receiving  elementary  technical 
training  in  arts  and  industries,  to  those  youth  who  otherwise  could 
enjoy  no  such  advantages. 

The  benevolent  educational  efforts  of  these  elder  Associations,  as 
well  as  the  modern  personally  endowed  Institutes  and  Technical 
Schools,  appeal  to  the  noblest  emotions  of  Humanity.  The  latter 
are  the  vital  and  enduring  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  individual  citizens,  but  both  alike,  redound  to  the  honor  of 
the  Republic ;  showing  as  they  do,  that  the  citizens  of  a  Republic, 
equally  with  the  monarchs  and  nobles  of  other  lands,  are  prompt 
to  recognize,  and  eager  to  supply,  the  needs  of  less  fortunate 
citizens  for  educational  opportunities. 

The  present  volume,  "Part  III.,"  of  this  Report,  contains  accounts 
and  histories  of  both  classes  of  these  admirable  institutions.  Part 
IV.,  will  contain  accounts  of  several  typical  Schools  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
instruction  in  Drawing,  in  Manual  Training,  and  in  technical  Art 
Industries  enter  into  the  courses  of  these  several  Schools,  Colleges, 
.  and  Technological  Institutes. 

In  the  Appendices,  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  this  Report,  will  be 
found  much  relating  to  the  Institutions  named  in  these  volumes, 
and  much  of  miscellaneous  matter  relating  to  the  topics  comprised 
in  the  very  comprehensive  character  of  this  Report;  which  is 
planned  to  include  both  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  Fine  Art  Acad- 
emies and  Museums,  as  well  as  all  that  may  fairly  be  comprised 
between  these  Educational  extremes. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  the  design  of  this  present  Report  is 
inclusive  of  the  complete  subjects  relating  to  training  in  Domestic 
Industries,  to  Industg^aL^Ar^  'gia^m^^a^  to  the  training  in  the 
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Fine  Arts,  of  the  American  People,  primarily  in  the  Public  Schools; 
but,  also,  including  other  educational  instrumentalities,  such  as  are 
undertaken  by  Voluntary  Associations;  by  Institutions,  endowed 
or  otherwise;  by  Manual  Training  Schools  proper;  by  the  National 
Land  Grant  Colleges;  by  Schools  of  Technology;  and  by  such  of 
the  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,  as  number  among  their  courses, 
required  or  elective,  courses  in  Manual  Training,  or  in  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  Professional  Art  Schools,  Public  Art  Galleries,  and  Art 
Museums,  are  necessarily  included;  nor  can  reference  to  those  great 
World  Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Industry,  which  have  so  wonderfully 
quickened  and  widened  the  inventive  and  artistic  development  of 
modern  civilization,  be  wholly  omitted;  though  the  attempt  to 
include  in  this  work,  any  adequate  account  of  these  great  historical 
events,  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

While  it  is  clearly  not  possible,  even  in  a  work  as  extended  as  the 
present  one,  to  give  an  exhaustive  and  complete  account  of  all  the 
individual  schools  and  institutions,  which  could  fairly  claim  to  be 
included  in  such  a  comprehensive  category,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  found  that  the  several  classes  of  schools  and  institutions,  are 
here  fairly  represented;  though,  of  necessity,  an  account  of  only  a 
few  typical  schools,  or  courses  of  study,  can  be  given  in  full. 

It  has  therefore,  been  the  aim  to  select  those  which  are  most 
characteristic,  and  to  give  the  details  of  their  courses  and  methods. 
As  the  body  of  this  volume  had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  a  special 
effort  is  made  in  Appendix  "  W.,"  to  include  accounts  of  some  of  the 
most  recently  founded  institutions;  as  well  as  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  educational  world  of  recent  activity  in  the  various 
forms  of  Industrial  Art  Education. 

The  General  Plan  and  Purpose  of  the  Present  Report. 

The  plan  of  giving  the  separate  volumes  of  this  Report  to  special 
topics;  as  one,  to  "Drawing  in  Public  Schools;"  another,  to  "Indus- 
trial and  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools;"  the  present  volume, 
to  "Industrial  and  Technical  Training  in  Associations  and  Edu- 
cational Institutions;"  and  the  fourth,  to  "Technical  Training  in 
Schools  of  Technology  and  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Colleges; "  has  been 
adopted  to  facilitate  reference,  and  to  meet  the  demands  for  such 
information  as  they  have  arisen. 
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There  was,  however,  no  intention,  in  the  adoption  of  this  general 
plan  of  arrangement,  to  exclude  from  any  volume  of  this  series  any 
topic,  or  any  institution,  which  properly  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  purpose  of  this  Report  as  a  whole;  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
is  it  sought  both  to  link  the  volumes  together,  and  to  serve  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  who  may  chance  to  have  access  to  only  a  sin- 
gle volume  of  the  set,  by  inserting  in  each  one,  some  articles  and 
references  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  the  Report. 

Effect  of  the  Success  op  New  Movements  on  the  Vitality 
OF  the  Literature  which  was  Inspired  by  Them. 

The  penalty  of  the  complete  success  of  any  new  movement  in 
morals,  customs,  education,  government  or  religion,  is  that  it 
speedily  renders  obsolete  the  pioneer  literature;  which  has  been  the 
inciting  cause,  and  contemporary  record,  of  the  movement  itself. 

A  striking  instance  in  point  in  this  country,  was  occasioned  by  the 
issuing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  President  Lincoln; 
which  relegated  to  unfrequented  alcoves  of  Public  Libraries,  hun- 
dreds of  long  since  forgotten  pamphlets  and  volumes,  once  instinct 
with  passion  and  pathos;  eloquent  with  earnest  pleadings  for  the 
slave,  and  fiery  protests  against  the  cruel  laws  and  customs  insep- 
arable from  slavery.  Even  the  very  names  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Cohorts,  once  known  so  well  and,  in  some  portions 
of  the  country,  hated  so  bitterly,  can  hardly  be  recalled.  While  that 
epoch-making  book,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  once  a  familiar  volume 
wherever  in  the  whole  world  books  were  read,  and  which  was 
dramatized  and  played  in  various  languages,  in  the  theatres  of 
many  countries,  is  almost  unknown  by  the  present  generation  of 
readers;  though  the  brilliant  authoress  of  the  book  that  won  the 
greatest  success  of  her  time,  has  but  just  passed  from  among  men. 

In  view  of  such  facts  of  forgetfulness,  Literature  divides  itself 
into  two  distinctive  classes, — each  subdivided  by  many  cleavages — 
the  "Enduring;"  which,  dealing  with  the  eternal  Laws  that  outlive  the 
Ages,  pays  no  heed  to  contemporary  history,  to  the  movements  or 
passions  of  living  men;  the  "Transitory,"  which  busies  itself  with 
the  immediate  needs  and  sufferings  of  its  fellow  men,  and  whose 
mission  it  is,  to  protect  the  oppressed;  to  comfort  the  suffering;  to 
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strike  down  the  tyrants;  to  free  the  slave;  in  short,  to  help  on,  by 
every  means,  the  painful  upward  steps  of  struggling  humanity; — to 
encourage  the  weak;  to  strengthen  the  strong;  to  cheer  and  gladden 
all  workers  for  good; — all  who  seek  to  make  the  lives  of  men  on 
earth,  brighter,  better,  and  more  useful.  So,  in  their  days  of  tur- 
moil and  danger,  wrought  Luther,  and  Milton; — so  served  the  Puri- 
tans; the  Huguenots;  the  Covenanters;  so,  in  many  barbarous  lands, 
among  savage  tribes,  went  the  nameless  missionary  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  so,  in  later  days,  toiled  unselfishly  John  Howard 
and  Charles  Brace;  Father  Mathew  and  Gough;  Garrison  and 
Phillips;  Giddings  and  Sumner;  Greeley  -and  Lincoln;  Pestolozzi 
and  Froebel;  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard;  Ruskin  and  Ham- 
erton;  Charles  Norton,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Walter  Smith,  and  John 
D.  Philbrick;  each  in  their  several  ways. — ^Reformers  in  Religion; 
Missionaries  to  those  in  prison  and  in  poverty,  and  to  those  held  in 
the  crueler  bondage  of  intemperance  and  vice; — freers  of  the  alien 
Africans  held  in  slavery;  workers  for  those  little  children  of  the 
people,  else  lacking  all  early  opportunities  to  acquire  the  keys  of 
knowledge; — messengers  to  those  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  God's 
Gifts  of  Beauty  in  Nature  and  in  Art;  Helpers  to  all  workers,  to 
uplift  themselves  and  their  work! 

All  these,  are  fellow  workers  with  their  living  fellow  men  in 
their  own  generation;  helping  on,  as  best  they  may,  the  coming  of 
that  'Better  Day'  for  which  the  whole  Creation  hopes  and  waits 
with  joyful  expectency. 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  those  "Immortals"  in  Literature, 
who  literally  seem  to  sit  apart  on  their  lofty  thrones,  high  uplifted 
above  earthly  turmoil  and  the  fret  of  daily  life,  like  the  Gods  of 
Old,  "careless  of  mankind"; — that  Homer,  and  Plato,. Shakespeare, 
and  Goethe,  and,  one  is  tempted  to  add  for  America,  Emerson; — 
have  had  no  part  or  lot,  in  this  bettering  of  the  world.-  Far  other- 
wise !  From  their  unfailing  springs  of  living  waters,  as  from 
Siloam's  sacred  stream,  and  Kedron's  brook,  the  working  helpers 
of  our  race  have  drunk  deep  draughts  of  wisdom  and  inspiration ! 

Part    of   Plan    of   Present   Report    is    to    Preserve    the 
Literature  of  the  Movement  it  Records. 

It  is  because  the  early  efforts  of  such  enthusiastic  reformers  as 
were   the    first   advocates  of    the    new  movements    in    education 
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recorded  in  this  Eeport,  are  generally  embodied  in  ephemeral  lit- 
erature; such  as  occasional  addresses  to  audiences  of  educators, 
reports  of  committees,  communications  to  the  press,  etc.,  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  appendices  to  the  volumes  of  this 
Report,  to  preserve  such  papers;  in  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
strengthen  by  their  authoritative  utterances  the  arguments  herein 
adduced;  and,  on  the  other,  to  collect  and  preserve  in  a  more 
permanent  form,  these  records  of  the  men  who  labored  so  earnestly, 
and,  as  the  results  have  shown,  so  successfully,  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  education  of  the  people. 

While,  as  just  stated,-  the  immediate  effect  of  popular  success  and 
the  general  acceptance  by  the  public  of  the  once  novel  doctrine,  is  to 
make  commonplace  the  early  literature  of  the  cause,  which,  when 
first  promulgated,  had  the  freshness  and  interest  of  a  new  gospel ; 
and  so,  those  very  works  cease  to  attract  their  cotemporary  public, 
or  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  that  which  witnessed  and 
took  part  in  the  ''reformation";  yet,  as  time  passes  and  professional 
historians  arise,  the  neglected  writings  begin  to  acquire  historic 
value;  and,  a  century  or  two  later,  may  awake  to  a  new  life;  and  be 
found  of  interest  and  value  to  future  generations  of  readers  and 
students. 

As  suggested,  it  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  success  of  their 
efforts  that  much  of  the  literature,  here  collected,  which  but  a  few 
short  years  since  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  when  first  spoken 
by  these  educational  enthusiasts  and  reformers,  has  already  become 
"familiar  as  household  words ;"  and  soon  may  almost  be  classed  as 
obsolete,  as  the  steps  they  labored  so  earnestly  to  have  taken,  are 
passed;  in  the  steady  progress  of  the  people  to  higher  realms  of  artis- 
tic and  industrial  activities.  Yet,  who  shall  find  cause  of  regret  in 
the  fact  that  'words,' have  thus  been  transformed  into  'works'? 
These  earliest  forerunners  coifld  ask  no  better  guerdon  than  to 
know  that  their  efforts  had  brought  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold  • 
as  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  records  in  these  volumes  must  admit 
has  been  the  case,  since  first  the  effort  to  put  Drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  was  begun  in  Boston! 

The  endeavor  to  preserve  in  this  Report,  a  permanent  record,  both 

of  the  men  who  first  undertook  to  educate  the  workers,  and  of  their 

unselfish  efforts;  and  to  make  this,  a  memorial  of  the  names  of  these 

early  benefactors,  has  been  with  the  present  author,  a  labor  of  love. 
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Noble  Purposes  and  High   Aspirations   op  the   Early 
Founders  of  "Mechanics  Institutes." 

It  has  happened  that  as,  through  persistent  research,  the  early- 
records  of  the  older  organizations  have  become  familiar,  and  it  is 
seen  how  their  members  sought,  despite  scanty  m.eans  and  little  out- 
side encouragenient,  to  secure  for  the  youth  of  their  day  better  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  the  elements  of  letters  and  of  skill  in  simple 
crafts,  than  they  had  themselves  been  privileged  to  enjoy;  one's 
respect  for  these  simple  mechanics  of  two  and  three  generations  ago, 
rises  to  reverence,  as  they  are  thereby  seen  to  be  honored  founders 
of  the  Republic,  equally  with  their  fore-runners  the  "embattled 
farmers"  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  who  "'fired  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world,"  in  the  opening  struggle  for  the  political  independ- 
ence of  this  nation;  so  these  peaceful  workers  have  by  their  unselfish 
efforts,  made  possible  the  industrial  independence  of  the  American 
People. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  retain  so  much  of  the  historical  details  of 
the  founding  and  early  efEorts  of  these  societies,  as  will  show  their 
gradual  development  and  evolution  into  the  institutions  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  This,  of  necessity,  when  a  century,  more  or  less,  of  history 
is  to  be  reviewed,  demands  space  and  necessitates  a  multiplicity  of 
detail. 

Public  Spirited  Benevolence  Equally  Active  in  the 
Present  Day  as  in  the  Past  here  Eecorded. 

It  is  most  encouraging,  after  this  study  of  these  philanthropic 
undertakings  in  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  population  was  scant 
and  means  contracted,  to  observe  how,  in  our  own  day,  philanthro- 
pists of  like  spirit,  but  with  enlarged  means,  have  not  failed  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  these  worthy  pioneers;  and  have  been  eager  to 
give  to  the  public  freely,  the  larger  opportunities  demanded  by  the 
vaster  needs  of  the  overflowing  multitudes  and  the  immense  indus- 
trial undertakings  of  the  present  day. 

The  modern  "Institutes,"  of  Cooper,  Pratt,  Tulane,  Drexel, 
Armour,  Tome,  and  their  compeers,  are,  in  their  industrial  depart- 
ments, the  logical  results  of  the  spirit  of  practical  helpfulness  which 
organized  the  several  societies  in  the  older  cities  of  the  country,  as 
recorded  in  this  volume;  while,  in  their  benevolent  purposes,  the 
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wealthy  individual  founders  of  Schools  of  Science  and  Teclinology, 
in  the  present  day,  prove  themselves  to  be  worthy  successors  of 
McDonough,  Girard,  Peabody,  and  their  contemporary  philanthro- 
pists, whose  noble  gifts  in  the  Past  have  made  such  a  glorious 
record  and  set  such  high  example. 

HOW    NEW    MECHANICAL     INVENTIONS    MAY    MODIFY    AND     CHANGE 
EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  WELL  AS    INDUSTRIAL   DEMANDS. 

The  wide  extending,  far  reaching  effects  of  a  single  apparently 
simple  invention,  or  improvement,  in  some  well  known  process  or 
industry,  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possible  occasion  left  for 
argument  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  thorough  training 
in  the  industrial  arts  and  processes,  in  any  successful  attempt  to 
solve  the  educational  problem  of  how  best  to  fit  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  workers  to  meet  the  inevitable,  ever-growing  demand  for 
varied  and  readily  adaptable  skill. 

A  single  invention,  the  rapid  "lift"  or  "elevator,"  has  utterly 
revolutionized  the  art  of  building  during  the  past  twenty  years; 
and  effected  an  absolute  transformation  in  the  appearance  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  sky  line,  of  many  of  the  cities,  and  prosperous 
towns,  of  the  United  States.  The  Art  of  the  Architect,  and  the 
Trade  of  the  Builder,  have  alike  been  revolutionized.  The  Iron 
Founder,  the  Steel  Worker,  the  Blacksmith,  have  largely  supple- 
mented the  Mason,  the  Carpenter  and  the  Builder. 

In  like  manner,  the  changes  in  methods  of  propulsion  and 
traction  of  street  railroads  in  cities  and  towns,  have  effected  almost 
as  noteworthy  changes  as  did  the  first  use  of  steam  for  transpor- 
tation on  land  and  water.  The  dispensing  with  the  use  of  many 
thousands  of  horses,  with  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  demand 
for  hay  and  grain  for  their  feed,  has  effected  an  alarming  depres- 
sion in  the  demand  for  horses,  and  for  horse  food,  throughout  the 
agricultural  regions.  The  farmers  of  the  country  thus  suffer 
untold  loss;  due  to  this  new  way  of  providing  for  the  carriage  of 
the  crowded  population  of  the  cities.  Later,  the  invention,  and 
recent  marvellous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle,  has  led  to 
countless  embarrassments  in  a  great  variety  of  employments  and 
kinds  of  business. 

All  these  changes  in.,methods,. and  their  resultant  influence  on 
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business,  were  to  have  been  foreseen  in  view  of  the  world-wide 
effects  of  the  discovery  and  general  use  of  the  Telegraph,  and  later, 
of  the  Telephone;  which  two  inventions  have  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  Trade  and  Commerce  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  New  Era  in  which  we  are  now  living, — which  perhaps 
may  be  properly  termed  the  Era  of  Electricity,  as  the  immediate 
past  was  the  Era  of  Steam, — the  changes  due  to  new  discoveries  in 
the  seemingly  infinite  realm  of  Nature,  promise  to  be  constantly 
accelerated.  Well-  equipped  scientific  Investigators  are  ever  seek- 
ing new  solutions  for  the  problems  of  the  Universe;  and  in  every 
domain  of  Nature,  new  discoveries  are  constantly  heralded.  Civil- 
ized man  seeks  ever  to  multiply  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the 
individual, — to  release  human  muscles  from  toil,  by  craftily  replac- 
ing the  clumsy  or  deft  fingers  of  flesh  and  blood,  by  the  tireless, 
supple  or  rigid  shafts  of  steel,  that  seem,  in  their  intelligent 
activity,  as  if  gifted  with  magical  power.  Whether  then,  it  is  a 
question  of  training  the  Captains  of  Industry,  or  the  workers  in  the 
ranks,  it  is  clear  that  each  should  be  early  trained  in  the  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  as  well  as  in  the  like  ele-- 
mentary  knowledge  of  his  "Mother-tongue."  The  present  volume 
is  given,  in  part,  to  the  recital  of  how  American  men  have  sought 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  Century,  to  solve  these  knotty  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  education  of  a  people;  and,  also,  to  a  showing 
of  the  methods  by  means  of  which  the  Men  of  To-Day,  are  seeking 
their  solution. 

These  histories  contain  a  record  of  the  unselfish  efforts  of  many 
noble  men  to  give  to  each  rising  generation  of  workers,  better  edu- 
cational opportunities  than  were  given  to  themselves.  It  is  an  inspir- 
ing and  glorious  record  of  the  successful  co-operation  in  this  good 
work,  by  numberless  modest  helpers  of  their  Race.  To  their 
memories  we  may  fitly  pay  a  like  tribute  to  that  paid  to  the  unknown 
martyrs  of  Freedom,  by  the  great  Hungarian  Orator;  when,  at 
Bunker  Hill,  he  paid  his  homage  "  To  the  nameless  Corner  Stones  of 
American  Independence." 

Order  op  the  Chapters  and  Appendices. 

The  present  volume  of  this  Report  comprises  a  brief  "Introduc- 
tion," seven  somewhat  extended  historical  chapters,  and  a  series  of 
six  "Appendices,"  (R  to  W,  inclusive). 
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As  the  motive  and  arrangement  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  opening  chapter,  (see  pages  1-6)  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  statements  there  set  forth,  further  than  to  indicate  that, — 
in  contrast  with  the  preceding  volume,  which  was  given  to  the 
account  of  the  new  movement  in  Education  then  just  begun  in  many 
of  the  puhlic  schools  of  the  country, — the  present  volume  is  given 
largely  to  the  individual  history  of  each  of  several  long  established 
organizations  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities;  supplemented,  especially 
in  the  final  Appendix  ("  W"),  by  accounts,  in  detail,  of  the  com- 
pletely equipped  and  munificently  endowed  Technical  Institutes, 
recently  founded  in  several  places  by  local  individual  philanthropists. 

The  present  volume  (Part  III),  like  those  which  precede  it,  and 
those  which  are  to  follow,  adheres  as  closely  as  may  be,  to  the  design 
of  this  Report  as  a  whole;  as  indicated  in  the  Introduction  to  Part  I, 
and  repeated  with  some  variations,  caused  by  the  rapid  development 
of  industrial  educational  movements,  in  that  to  Part  II.  As  in  the 
previous  volumes,  all  the  matter  printed  in  Long  Primer  type,  is 
original  material  by  the  author  and  editor,  while  all  quoted  matter 
is  printed  in  Brevier  type.  For  any  old  fashioned  or  other  pecul- 
iarities of  spelling  and  punctuation  in  the  long  primer  matter,  the 
author  is  alone  responsible.  Quoted  matter  is  in  all  cases  printed 
as  in  the  originals,  so  far  as  the  editor  can  effect,  which  must 
explain  a  certain  want  of  uniformity  in  the  retention  or  elision  of 
double  consonants,  and  in  closeness  of  punctuation.  This  is  said  in 
justice  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  to  the  compositors  and  proof 
readers  of  his  office,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  countless 
courtesies  and  most  efficient  aid.  The  analytic  tables  of  contents  of 
the  Chapters,  and  lists  of  papers  in  the  Appendices,  which  precede 
the  "Introduction;"  as  well  as  the  "Running  page  titles,"  frequent 
"  Cross  heads,"  and  the  "Index,"  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  are  given 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former  volumes,  in  order  to  facilitate  ready 
reference  to  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  these  large  books. 

The  opening  chapter,  as  already  indicated,  is  given  to  a  statement 
of  the  plan  both  of  the  Report  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  purpose  of  the 
present  volume  in  detail. 

This  volume  is  given  to  accounts  of  Mechanics  Institutes,  or  similar 

Associations,  and  of  the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  in  some  cities 

in  the  United  States ;  the  similar  Associations  and  Schools  in  each  city, 

being  grouped  together  in  a  given  chapter.    It  is  the  application  of 
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Art  to  Industry,  and  the  giving  instruction  in  Drawing,  which  leads 
to  the  admission  of  the  accounts  of  the  Societies  and  Schools,  which 
appear  in  this  volume. 

Incidentally,  in  these  accounts  of  the  small  beginnings  and  gradual 
growth  of  these  Associations,  many  interesting  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  American  cities  are  revealed ;  often  the 
incidents  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which,  from 
humble  beginnings,  the  modest  towns  of  a  century  ago  have  been 
transformed  into  the  crowded  brilliant  prosperous  cities  of  to-day. 

Chapter  II.  Eecites  at  length  the  history  of  Mechanics  Institutes 
and  similar  Associations  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  beginning  with 
that  of  "The  Franklin  Institute,"  founded  in  1824. 

Chapter  III.  Is  given  to  the  history  of  "The  Maryland  Institute 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts "  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  founded  in  1825. 

Chapter  IV.  Contains  the  history  of  several  institutions  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  opening  with  that  of  "The  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen";  founded  in  1785. 

Chapter  V.  Is  given  to  the  histories  of  three  Institutes  founded 
by  individual  citizens  in  three  different  cities. 

These  are  the  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York;  founded  by  Peter 
Cooper,  in  1859;  The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  founded 
by  Charles  Pratt,  in  1887;  and  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia; 
begun  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  in  1890,  and  founded  by  his  Deed  of 
Trust,  dated  October  17th,  1891. 

These  modern  institutions,  supplementary  to  the  free  public 
school  education  provided  by  the  Community,  are  striking  land- 
marks which  show  the  growth  of  the  popular  demand  for  some 
adequate  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  Technical  Industrial,  and 
Artistic,  Education.  These  are  the  practical  "Industrial  Universi- 
ties" of  the  Common  People.  So  typical  are  they  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Past,  and  the  present  educational  requirements 
of  the  American  People,  that  much  of  space  is  here  given  to  the 
history  of  their  early  beginnings ;  as  well  as  to  the  statements  in 
detail,  of  their  educational  methods  and  courses.  In  the  final 
Appendix  to  this  volume,  like  accounts  are  given  of  several  similar 
institutions  recently  founded. 

Chapter  VI.  Contains  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  chartered  in  1829;  School  of  Design  opened 
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in  1856.  An  interesting  history  of  a  characteristic  local  institution, 
partaking,  in  its  individual  life,  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  "  The 
Queen  City,"  for  nearly  seventy  years! 

Chapter  VII.  Is  given  to  accounts  of  Technical  and  Drawing 
Schools  -in  several  cities.  These  are  The  Cincinnati  Technical 
School,  founded  in  1886;  and  Drawing  Classes  in  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Contents  and  Arrangement  of  the  Appendices. 

As  the  present  volume  is  given  to  the  history  of  individual  insti- 
tutions, and  in  consequence  includes  but  few  separate  chapters,  as 
contrasted  with  the  number  of  chapters  in  Part  II ;  so,  similar  con- 
ditions limit  the  number  of  Appendices,  of  which  there  are  six,  from 
"  R  "  to  "W"  inclusive,  which  comprise  a  total  of  43  separate  papers. 
A  brief  summary  of  these  Appendices,  is  given  in  the  general 
introduction  to  them  and,  in  most  cases,  each  has  a  few  special 
introductory  words. 

A  list  of  the  titles  of  the  several  papers  in  each  Appendix,  is  given 
in  the  table  of  contents  which  precedes  it.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  Appendices  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Series,  is 
to  record  the  status  of  the  Industrial  Art  and  Manual  Training 
Movements,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries  of  Europe; 
and  to  preserve  such  papers  relating  to  these  movements  as  seem  of 
permanent  value.  "Cross  heads,"  are  freely  inserted  in  these  pages 
by  the  editor;  if  needed  to  facilitate  reference.  Readers,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  will  apply  to  the  Of&cers  of  the  Institutions  herein 
described,  for  their  latest  catalogues,  programmes  and  bulletins;  in 
case  they  wish  later  information  than  is  given  in  this  Report. 

Appendix  "R"  contains,  as  pertinent  to  the  historical  character  of 
this  volume,  the  Address  on  "Technical  Education,"  delivered  before 
the  State  Teachers  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1874,  by  George 
Woods,  LL.  D.  This  address,  preceding  the  Centennial  Exposition 
by  two  years,  urges  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  Technical  Train- 
ing in  connection  with  public  schools,  and  points,  with  emphatic 
approval,  to  the  example  set  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1870. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  developments  of  the  industrial  educational 
movement  in  public  schools,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
recorded  in  "Part  II;"  this  early  appeal  to  teachers  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  is  of  historical  interest. 
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As  reference  to  "Part  I.," of  this  Report,  shows;  little  progress  in 
introducing  instruction  in  industrial  art  drawing  in  public  schools 
had  been  made  elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts,  before  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  of  1876;  which  great  object  lesson  gave  a  mighty- 
impulse  to  the  artistic  development  of  the  American  People. 

In  a  few  localities  in  the  States  of  Maine,  and  New  York;  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  'the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.  the 
early  experiments  in  Boston  had,  from  the  first,  been  watched  with 
interest  and  partially  adopted;  but  it  was  not  till  after  1876,  that 
the  movement  gained  much  foothold  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  generally.  This  movement,  as  already  fully  remarked  on, 
was  soon,  for  a  time,  turned  largely  to  the  promotion  of  instruction 
in  technical  Manual  Training,  with  a  very  small  modicum  of  the 
Art  idea  retained.  Dr.  Woods  Address,  it  will  be  observed,  is  given 
almost  wholly  to  the  practical  value  of  technical  industrial  training 
and  to  its  educational  importance  to  an  industrial  community. 

Appendix  "S"  consists  of  papers  by  leading  Educators,  "On  the 
need  of  Elementary  Training  in  The  Industrial  Arts;"  and  opens 
with  a  paper  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  ll.  d.,  on  "The  Readjust- 
ment of  Vocations."  This  is  part  of  a  paper  published  by  Dr. 
Harris,  in  the  North  American  Review,  in  1878;  and  is  a  concise 
summary  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  New  Era,  ushered  in 
by  the  wonderful  developments  of  Science  and  Invention,  which 
characterise  the  present  Age.  This  is  followed  by  a  practical 
paper  by  Professor  John  D.  Runkle,  ll.  d.,  taken  from  the  45th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education, 
1880-81;  urging  the  imperative  need  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  country,  based  upon  the  changes  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paper  by  Dr.  Harris. 

The  next  paper,  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  an  English 
authority,  was  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  September, 
1880.  In  this,  he  treats  of  '  ■'  The  Apprenticeship  of  The  Future,"  and 
enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  thorough  training  resulting  from  the 
changed  conditions  of  Industry  as  recorded  in  the  two  previous 
papers.  In  this  paper  by  Professor  Thompson,  accounts  are  given 
of  four  typical  schools  in  France,  which  have  attempted  a  practical 
solution  of  the  novel  problems  created  by  the  new  demands  of  the 
Age. 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  "The  Higher  Education 
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of  Mechanics  for  their  Trades,"  by  Louis  J.  Hinton,  an  English  arti- 
san -who  is  a  skilled  worker  with  the  chisel  of  the  stone  carver,*  as 
well  as  with  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer,  follows.  Four  short  articles 
on  "Technical  Museums,"  from  Amarican  and  English  Journals, 
with  a  tribute  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  from  the  London  Times, 
end  this  appendix. 

Appendix  "T"  comprises  papers,  relating  to  Elementary  and 
Higher  Technical  Training,  which  are  mostly  contributed  by  Pro- 
fessor John  D.  Runkle,  formerly  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  gives  in  the  first  paper  detailed 
accounts  of  two  famous  European  Technical  Schools;  The  Imperial 
Technical  School  in  Moscow,  Russia,  and  the  Royal  Mechanic  Arts 
School,  in  Komotau,  Bohemia. 

This  paper,  is  followed  by  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  The  Society 
of  Arts,  in  April,  1881,  before  which  Professor  Runkle,  gave  an 
abstract  of  his  observations  of  Technical  Schools  in  European  Coun- 
tries ;  giving  a  bird's-eye  view,  by  a  most  competent  observer,  of 
several  of  the  most  famous  Technical  Schools  of  Europe.  Different 
members  of  the  Society  propounded  questions,  during  the  discussion 
which  followed;  with  most  interesting  results. 

A  brief  report  on  the  work  of  his  school,  by  Mr.  Charles  Kastner, 
Director  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  closes  this  Appendix. 

Appendix  "U"  is  given  wholly  to  a,n  account  of  European  Artisan 
and  Industrial  Art  Schools,  opening  with  an  official  account  of  The 
Artisans  School,  Rotterdam,  Holland,  which  was  sent  by  the  School 
Authorities  to  accompany  the  exhibit  made  of  the  work  of  their 
pupils  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  This  is  followed  by  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  several  of  the  leading  European  Industrial 
Art  Schools,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  then  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  now  of  Denver,  Colorado;  a  most  com- 
petent observer  and  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  development 
of  Industrial  Art  Training. 

*Since  the  paper  referred  to  above  was  written,  Mr.  Hinton,  after  a  short  return 
to  England,  has  become  an  American  citizen;  and  has  impressed  upon  the  buildings 
of  Cornell  University,  and  notably  within  the  New  Capitol  at  Albany,  lasting  evi- 
dence of  his  skill  as  a  sculptor,  and  his  genius  as  an  artist.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  his  youthful  artist  son  Charles  Louis  Hinton,  has  already  won  repute  as 
painter,  designer,  and  sculptor.  Thus  adding  another  example  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  art  faculty  which,  varying  in  form  as  it  may,  is  alike  in  essence — as  for 
example  witness  the  author  son  of  the  famous  sculptor  Crawford. 
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Appendix  "V*  comprises  "Papers  relating  to  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versal Exposition,  of  1873."  These  consist  of  extracts  from  official 
reports  made  by  the  English  Commissioners ;  The  Commissioners 
sent  hy  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  Austrian  Official 
Reports.  This  notable  exhibition,  occurring  as  it  did  three  years 
before  the  time  set  for  opening  The  Centennial,  was  most  care- 
fully studied  by  Americans  eager  to  acquire  whatever  information 
might  aid  in  perfecting  the  bold  experiment  about  to  be  under- 
taken in  Philadelphia.  It  was  also  thoroughly  studied  by  each  of 
the  authorities  here  quoted,  with  the  direct  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  methods  for  promoting  by  art  education,  the  artistic 
development  of  a  People  and  the  art  industries  of  a  Nation. 

These  comments  by  such  competent  students  are  of  permanent 
value.  They  especially  show  the  value  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
Art  and  Industrial  Museums. 

Appendix  "W."  This,  the  final  Appendix  of  this  volume,  is  com- 
posed of  miscellaneous  papers  and  is,  in  fact,  a  supplement  to  this 
volume  of  the  Report;  planned  to  bring  the  showing  of  the  activities 
in  the  educational  field  to  which  this  volume  is  given,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1896.  This  Appendix,  by  itself,  would  make  a 
somewhat  sizeable  volume.  With  the  "Introduction,"  it  comprises 
twelve  divisions,  some  of  which  group  together  a  number  of  separate 
papers.  The  Appendix  opens,  with  accounts  in  detail  of  Five  of  the 
more  recently  founded  Educational  Institutes;  most  of  which  are 
the  costly  gifts  made  to  the  Community  by  benevolent  individual ' 
citizens.  These  are  "The  Armour,"  Chicago,  Illinois;  "The  Jacob 
Tome,"  Port  Deposit,  Maryland;  "The  Throop  Polytechnic,"  Pas- 
adena, California;  "The  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  San 
Francisco;  and  the  "  Thomas  S.  Clarkson,  Memorial  School,"  Pots- 
dam, New  York. 

The  interesting  work  recently  undertaken  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  in  opening  classes  for  Industrial  Drawing 
and  Elementary  Technical  Training,  is  described  at  length. 

The  recent  holding  of  an  important  exhibition  of  "Works  of  Art 
Suitable  for  Decorating  School  Rooms,"  under  the  direction  of  The 
Brooklyn  Institute,  is  described. 

Two  important  papers,  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  Educational  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  follow. 

Then  come  several  papers  illustrating  the  present  activity  and 
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rapid  progress  of  the  Manual  Training  Movement  in  the  United 
States. 

Two  valuahle  and  interesting  papers  on  European  Industrial 
Art  Schools,  by  competent  American  observers,  complete  this 
Appendix.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  consideration  of  the  fresh  material 
herein  embodied  in  these  final  pages,  those  who  may  consult  this 
volume  wiU  have  less  reason  than  they  might  else  have  had,  to 
regret  the  delay  in  its  publication. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MECHANIC  INSTITUTES  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS  SUPPLEMENT- 
ARY TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  IN  SOME  AMERICAN  CITIES.  PRELIMI- 
NARY CHAPTER. 

The  plan  of  the  present  Report — Reasons  for  giving  the  history  of  the  several  Asso 
ciations  from  their  origin  to  the  present  day,  with  great  fullness — The  gradual 
and  continuous  development  of  the  Public  School  Systems  clearly  shown  in  the 
account  of  the  corresponding  changes  which  from  time  to  time,  have  taken  place 
in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  these  voluntary  Associations — These  detailed 
histories  furnish  opportunities  for  interesting  comparisons  between  the  several 
Institutions — The  past  haK  century  notable,  as  all  pivotal  eras  have  been,  for  the 
mobility  of  all  its  conditions  and  institutions — Transition  being  an  essential  char- 
acteristic of  Life;  the  fuller  the  life  the  more  active  the  transition — In  such  Eras 
all  things  are  mobile,  swayed  by  the  mighty  tides  of  hfe  which  mark  the  great  on- 
ward movements  of  the  Race — The  appKcations  of  Science  to  Industries,  in  effect- 
ing manifold  changes  in  man's  environment  enforces  corresponding  changes  in  his 
education,  to  fit  him  to  meet  the  new  conditions — Comments  and  suggestions  of 
Educators  freely  quoted  in  these  histories  and  in  the  Appendices  —  Schools  of 
Mechanic  Arts  and  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools — The  preceding  volume  Part  II 
was,  contrary  to  the  original  plan,  mostly  given  to  Public  Schools — This  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Report  was  necessitated  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Industrial  Education  movement  in  connection  vrith  public  schools — The  Public 
Schools  have  for  some  years,  undertaken  much  which  the  Institutions  recorded 
in  the  Chapters  immediately  following  were  first  established  to  do — Interaction 
between  private  benevolent  educational  undertakings  and  public  school  systems, 
a  feature  of  American  Civic  life — The  voluntary  schools  have  in  most  cases  evo- 
luted  into  distinctive  "  Art "  Schools  or  "Technical"  Schools,  as  the  case  may 
be — Some  include  both  departments — The  purpose  of  giving  educational  advan- 
tages to  pupils  unable  to  get  them  elsewhere,  remains  the  same  with  all — The 
origin  and  evolution  of  each  being  individual,  their  history  is  personal,  charac- 
teristic and  dififerent  in  each  case — The  similar  Institutions  in  each  city  are 
grouped  together  in  the  following  Chapters — In  all,  it  is  the  application  of  Art  to 
Industry,  and  the  instruction  given  in  Drawing,  which  leads  to  their  admission  in 
this  volume — In  this  Report  the  history  of  the  Institution  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  department  which  is  first  mentfoned — The  Schools  of  this  Class  are 
grouped  as  follows:  The  Drawing  Classes  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute;  and  of  the  St.  Mark's  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute;  all 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania— The  Night  Drawing  Classes  of  the  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland — The  Night  Drawing  Classes  of  the  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York;  Schools  of  The  New  York  Turnverein;  and 
of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  all  in  New  York  City— The  Free  Night  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  and  the  Pratt  Institute,  of 
Brooklyn — The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Technical  School,  both  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — The  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  The  instruction  in  these 
Institutions,  that  is,  in  the  Free  Night  Drawing  Classes,  tends  naturally  to  Indus- 
try rather  than  to  Art — These  Schools  are  substitutes  for,  or  complementary  to, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  general  plan  of  this  Eeport,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  "Intro- 
duction "  to  Part  I,  embraces  the  detailed  account  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  founding  and  progress  of  each  institution 
whose  history  is  given,  with  as  full  mention  as  possible,  of  the 
individuals  prominently  connected  with  these  various  movements. 
This  necessitates  the  record  of  many  details,  and  where  the  institu- 
tion has  had  an  existence  during  a  half  century  or  more,  the  giving 
to  it  of  many  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  these  histories  will  be  found 
not  only  authentic,  but  sufficiently  in  detail,  to  be  justly  entitled 
to  be  considered  authoritative  and  satisfactory.  Not  only  has  it 
been  sought  to  give  the  record  of  facts;  but,  also,  to  show  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  ideas,  and  how  one  step  has  led  to  another. 
The  manner  in  which  private  enterprise  and  benevolence  precede 
and  open  the  way  for  public  effort,  will  also  be  found  to  be  repeat- 
edly illustrated;  and  thus  the  very  steps  and  methods  by  which  the 
community  progresses  may  be  traced.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  as  well  as  instructive  features 
of  these  histories;  and  could  only  be  adequately  shown  by  the  full- 
ness of  treatment  adopted. 

In  the  details  of  methods  of  instruction,  programmes  of  courses  of 
study,  lists  of  material  used,  etc.,  the  purpose  has  been  to  furnish 
to  those  studying  these  schools,  opportunities  for  comparison  of 
methods. 

Recognizing  that,  as  to  purposes  and  methods  of  education,  the 
present  is  emphatically  "  a  period  of  transition;"  that  the  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  industries  and  surroundings  of  life  during  the 
last  half  century,  largely  due  to  the  varied  applications  of  Science  to 
Industries,  have  enforced  a  recasting  of  educational  methods  to  meet 
the  novel  conditions;  and  realizing,  further,  that  few  educational 
results  that^can  be  definitely  pronounced  as  satisfactory,  have  been, 
as  yet,  arrived  at;  I  have  thought  it  of  value  to  include,  both  in  the 
text  and  in  the  Appendices,  quotations  from  such  addresses,  expres- 
sions and  statements  made  by  leading  thinkers,  statesmen  and 
writers,  and  by  experienced  educators  and  students  of  education,  as 
would  serve  to  set  forth  the  results  of  experiments,  or  to  ofEer  sug- 
gestions of  value,  or  criticisms  worthy  of  consideration. 

With  this  view  the  published  official  reports  of  the  authorities  of 
the  several  schools  and  institutions,  as  well  as  occasional  inaugural 
and  commemorative  addresses,  have  been  freely  consulted  and  quoted. 

The  accounts  of  the  various  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Drawing  schools 
and  classes,  which  are  given  in  the  chapters  immediately  succeeding 
have  been,  as  will  appear,  brought  down  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
issue  of  this  volume  has  been  deferred.  Since  it  is  as  impossible  to 
recast,  as  it  would  ^^'f'Siti^^S^¥l\^^8^^^  Report  each  time  that 
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the  publication  is  delayed,  wMle  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the 
latest  records  of  the  different  institutions  up  to  the  date  of  actually 
going  to  press,  should  be  collated  and  inserted;  and,  since  some 
portions  of  this  Keport  have  been  stereotyped  several  years  ta 
advance  of  other  parts,  a  certain  absence  of  unity  and  equality  of 
workmanship,  as  -well  as  -want  of  due  proportion  in  the  attention 
bestowed  on  different  institutions  is  inevitable.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  information  possible  and  to  give 
equal  care  to  the  preparation  of  each  history,  but  the  amoujit  of 
material  furnished  has  greatly  varied. 

Schools    of   Mechanic   Arts    and   Free  Evening   Drawing 

Schools. 

As  originally  planned  this  Report  was  concerned  with  Industrial 
Education  only  so  far  as  artistic  training  was  included  in  the  courses; 
but,  as  has  been  already  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  preceding  vol- 
umes, the  delays  in  publication  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
very  marked  development  of  the  movement  for  Industrial  Education 
pure  and  simple,  irrespective  of  any  artistic  development,  which  has 
resulted  from  the  successful  introduction  of  Industrial  Art  Drawing 
in  the  public  schools  in  many  communities,  has  led  to  the  giving  of 
a  great  part  of  the  previous  volume  (Part  II.)  to  the  consideration 
of  this  movement,  and  to  a  recital  of  its  development;  mostly  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  systems. 

So  far,  then,  this  Report  has  been  mostly  occupied  with  matters 
relating  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  various  efforts  to  provide 
in  these  for  effective  training  both  in  Industrial  Art  Drawing  and  in 
the  elements  of  various  industries,  many  of  which,  it  is  true,  are 
based  upon  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  drawing,  which  last,  by  the 
most  advanced  promoters  of  the  new  education,  is  fully  recognized 
as  a  very  essential  part  of  Industrial  Education. 

This  later  movement  is,  in  fact,  an  effort  to  supply  in  the  public 
schools  themselves,  something  of  the  technical  training  which  the 
private  and  incorporated  schools  and  classes,  of  which  an  account 
is  now  to  be  given,  were  established  to  provide;  a  class  of  institu- 
tions which  arose  from  endeavors  on  the  part  of  benevolent  individ- 
uals, or  voluntary  associations  of  public  spirited  citizens,  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  or  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  public  schools, 
While  these  private  institutions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  modi- 
fied by  reason  that  the  public  schools  have  adopted  their  methods 
and  so  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  those  particu- 
lar efforts,  still  there  has  never  seemed  to  be  any  lack  of  need  for  the 
continuance  of  their  self  imposed  labors  in  some  new  direction.  This 
mutual  inter-action  between  the  public  schools  and  these  voluntary 
institutions,  is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  feature  of  life  in 
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our  American  towns  and  cities;  private  energy,  benevolence  and 
pity,  continually  pressing  forward  with  efforts  to  uplift  humanity 
and  ever  keeping  in  the  van  of  progress;  hlazing  the  way  which 
public  effort,  when  sufficiently  enlightened,  is  sure  to  take. 

So  it  happens  that,  although  the  public  schools  are  in  many  places 
undertaking  the  work  which  when  this  Report  was  first  put  in  manu- 
script was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  class  of  voluntary  institutions 
described  in  this  and  the  chapters  immediately  succeeding,  the  sev- 
eral Mechanics'  Institutes,  Night  Schools  and  Drawing  Classes,  are 
still  busy  with  their  work  of  education;  and,  therefore,  an  account  of 
them  can  no  more  be  properly  omitted  from  a  work  of  this  character 
now,  than  when  it  was  first  planned. 

Their  work  has,  in  many  instances,  been  changed;  they  have  evo- 
luted  from  schools  teaching  the  elements  of  an  English  education, 
into  Art  Schools  and  Technical  Schools;  or,  from  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  art  and  artistic  industries,  to  giving  advanced  Technical 
instruction  in  Art  and  the  Industrial  Arts;  but  their  main  purposes 
have  not  changed.  These  institutions  still  seek  to  furnish  to  the  peo- 
ple practical  educational  opportunities  which  they  can  not  otherwise 
enjoy,  and  they  are  thus  doing  a  noble  work  in  aiding  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  needed  to  insure  their  suffi- 
cient support  by  the  community  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  pur- 
poses and  their  efficient  usefulness. 

To  record  the  names  and  works  of  their  honored  founders  and 
promoters,  to  give  a  succinct  history  of  their  development  and  an 
account  of  their  present  condition,  is  the  purpose  of  these  chapters. 

As  several  of  these  institutions  have  "  Day  Art  Classes"  which  ap- 
proach, more  or  less  closely,  to  the  Art  Schools  proper, — the  Schools 
and  Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  ; — in  some  cases  pursuing  all  the 
studies  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  most  thorough  art  school ; 
in  others,  including  only  a  part  of  that  course,  but  teaching  such  art 
studies  as  they  undertake  as  thoroughly,  and  as  artistically,  as  they 
are  taught  in  any  art  school;  it  would  seem  perfectly  proper  to  class 
these  departments  with  the  art  schools  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  equally  proper  to  give  an  account  of  them  with  the  account  of  the 
institution,  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  or,  to  group  these  schools  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  They  will,  therefore,  be  put  in  which  ever  one 
of  these  three  classes  may  be  found  most  convenient  in  arranging 
these  volumes. 

These  sporadic  undertakings  springing  up  in  widely  separated 
localities  and  amid  diverse  surroundings  and  conditions,  possess, 
nevertheless,  certain  features  in  common  and  fall  naturally  into 
related  groups.  Often  owing  their  origin  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
their  founders  that  others  should  enjoy  greater  advantages  than  they, 
themselves  had  posse©^f  ^,^JIfoA^/I§^^lent  wish  to  secure  to  a 
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class  unable  to  attend  public  schools,  some  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  a  common  English  education  ;  or,  to  the  nat- 
ural desire  of  skilled  mechanics  that  their  own  children  should  have 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  practical  skill  in  drawing,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which  was  not  then  given  in  any 
public  schools ;  these  schools,  which  are  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  need  by  all  mechanics  and  artisans  of  some  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  elementary  drawing,  form  a  most  interesting  study. 

In  the  main,  having  the  same  purposes  and  adopting  like  methods, 
they  are  nevertheless  each  individual  and  have  a  characteristic  per- 
sonal history. 

Some,  during  the  course  of  their  long  existence  have  met  with 
many  changes  and  modifications,  owing,  in  part,  as  already  suggested, 
to  the  progressive  development  of  the  public  schools  which  by  aflEord- 
ing  free  instruction  to  all  in  the  elementary  English  studies  have 
relieved  these  special  schools  of  the  need,  formerly  imperative,  of 
including  such  studies  in  their  courses ;  thereby  enabling  them  to 
devote  more  and  more  attention  to  drawing,  and  to  definite  technical 
instruction  in  various  directions.  This  tendency  towards  the  special- 
ization of  technical  training  must  rapidly  increase  as  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  becomes  more 
general,  so  that  the  pupils  who  come  from  them  to  these  special  schools 
will  have  already  some  knowledge  and  skill  in  drawing. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  facilities  they  offer  for  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  the  mechanic  arts, — the  arts  of  construction, — that  these 
institutions  are  here  included ;  some  of  them  have  as  has  just  been 
stated,  in  addition  to  these  drawing  classes,  special  art  departments. 
The  history  of  each  institution  is  given  at  some  length  in  all  cases 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  authentic  statements. 

In  the  arrangement  followed  in  the  chapters  immediately  succeed- 
ing, the  similar  institutions  in  a  single  city  are  grouped  together, 
though  in  some  instances,  a  more  rigid  classification  would  have  led  to 
a  somewhat  different  arrangement,  regardless  of  locality;  but,  as  the 
common  purpose  of  affording  educational  opportunities  otherwise 
unattainable  to  the  class  of  pupils  who  attend  is  the  same  in  them  all, 
however  much  the  individual  associations  and'  schools  may  differ  in 
details,  this  arrangement  must  suffice. 

As,  in  this  Report,  the  history  of  the  institution  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  that  department  of  it  which  is  first  mentioned,  and,  as 
several  of  these  "  Mechanics'  Institutes  "  have  already  had  a  long  life, 
the  space  occupied  will,  of  necessity,  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
longevity  of  the  institution. 

These  schools,  while  not  confined  to  either  development,  tend 
strongly  to  the  industrial  side  and  the  drawing  taught  is  with  a  view 
to  its  practical  application  to  industries,  rather  than  with  any  expec- 
tation of  its  use  in  the  .so-called  fine  arts^  except  in  the  special  art 
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classes  already  referred  to,  though,  many  of  the  pupils  find  profitable 
employment  in  the  decorative  arts. 

The  account  of  these  institutions  begins  naturally  with  that  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore  which  was  founded  but  a  year 
later,  would  strictly  be  grouped  in  more  immediate  connection  with 
it,  as  would  also  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New 
York,  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  with,  per- 
haps. Cooper  Union  of  New  Y"ork,  and  The  Pratt  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  though  the  two  latter,  as  they  are  each  the  outcome  of  individ- 
ual benevolence,  difEer  essentially  in  their  origin,  from  the  other 
co-operative  institutions,  while  closely  allied  to  them  in  their  main 
purposes. 

The  Drexel  Institute  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  the  gift  of 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  to  the  community,  opened  in  Philadelphia  with 
brilliant  inaugural  ceremonies,  on  December  17th,  1891,  is  the  latest 
comer  of  these  desirable  institutions.  Kindred  in  origin  and  pur- 
pose to  Cooper  Union  and  the  Pratt  Institute,  yet,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Mr.  Drexel,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  and  their  fellow 
trustees,  and  guided  by  the  wise  direction  of  President  James  Mc- 
Alister,  it  gives  promise  of  a  characteristic  individual  development, 
in  which  we  may  expect  the  Art  features  to  largely  predominate. 
With  its  artistic  building,  its  admirable  equipment,  its  generous 
endowment  and  its  high  aims,  a  future  of  great  and  growing  useful- 
ness is  fairly  to  be  anticipated  for  this  most  promising  institution. 
Philadelphia  now,  including  as  it  does  in  the  Franklin  and  the 
Drexel  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  these  technical  schools  of  the 
people,  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  studying  the  trend  of 
popular  educational  development  during  the  present  century. 

Though  so  similar  in  their  inception  and  motives,  the  development 
of  each  one  of  these  kindred  entities  has  been  so  individual  that,  to- 
day, they  have  no  closer  bond  of  union  than  those  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions which  are  here  grouped  by  neighborhoods.  The  tendencies 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  example,  have  been  less  and  less  to 
develop  in  the  direction  of  schools,  but  increasingly  towards  the 
development  of  science  and  inventions.  The  activities  of  the  Mary, 
land  Institute,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  more  and  more  towards  the 
education  of  students,  which  latterly  absorbs  most  of  its  efforts. 

A  like  individuality  is  shown  by  each  of  the  others  whose  histories 
are  here  set  down,  so  that  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  these 
records  is  the  opportunity  thereby  given,  while  tracing  the  causes  and 
progress  of  their  several  developments,  to  mark  how  the  initial  im- 
pulse, the  early  surroundings,  and  the  changed  environment  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  the  community  in  later  years,  have 
impelled,  modified,  and  changed  their  very  purposes,  as  well  as  their 
methods.  In  these  instances  we  may  see  how  the  character  of  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  of  indjjj^-g:^^  l^/^j?»t^fe!i)tlie  times  in  which  they 
live  and  by  the  conditions  of  their  environment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES  AND  SIMILAR  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Franklin  Institute — Origin  and  History — The  Pioneer  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States — Founded  in  1834  by  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Merrick  and  others — Historical  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Frederick  Fraley  delivered  on  February,  6th,  1874 — Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Institute — Letter  written  by  Mr.  Merrick  in  1866 — His  application 
for  membership  to  a  Mechanics'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  being  rejected; 
he  is  prompted  by  a  friend,  Wm.  H.  Kneass,  to  organize  a  different  Institution — 
The  Andersonian  Institute  of  Glasgow,  is,  in  part,  the  model  of  the  new  Institute 
— Organization  effected  at  a  large  public  meeting  of  citizens  held  February  5th, 
1834,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Eonaldson,  then  the  leading  type  founder 
of  the  country — Plan  devised  by  Mr.  Merrick  aided  by  Professor  Keating  and  a 
few  friends,  presented  to  meeting  by  Peter  A.  Brown,  Esq. ,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Bar — Plan  approved  in  a  letter  from  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. , — Society  organized 
and,  at  first  election  of  officers  February  16th,  numbered  nearly  five'  hundred 
members — List  of  names  of  first  promoters — Professors  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mechanics  and  Architecture  appointed — History  and  purposes  of  the 
Institute  summarized  in  Pubhc  Ledger  article  October  33rd,  1873 — Charter  and 
By-Laws  amended  April  2oth,  1864 — Analyzed  and  quoted  from — Educational 
work  of  the  Institute — Mr.  Fraley's  tribute  to  the  aid  given  to  this  association  of 
Mechanics,  by  Professors  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — Other  brilliant  Ad- 
dresses on  Fiftieth  Anniversary  ;  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers  of  the  University 
reciting  work  of  this  Institute — by  President  Henry  Morton  of  Stevens'  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of 
the  Franklin  Institute — Featiures  of  the  Institute — The  Lectures — The  Library — 
The  Collections ;  of  geology,  and  minerals,  and  of  models  of  machinery — The 
Journal — Pubhc  Exhibitions — Address  of  the  Board  of  Managers  offering  prizes 
for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Exhibition — That  exhibition  a  great  success — History 
of  this  Memorial  Exhibition — List  of  Committees — Close  of  the  Exhibition — Ad- 
dress by  Coleman  Sellers,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute — A  review  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Arts  and  Sciences — List  of  Officers  for  1874 — International  Electrical 
Exhibition  1884 — Origin  of  the  Exhibition — Site  for  the  building — Classification 
of  Exhibits — Educational  influences — Visits  of  Schools — Lectures — Publication  of 
"Primers  of  Electricity" — Summary  of  visitors  and  of  financial  results — More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  visitors— Report  of  Committee  on  Bibhography — 
Special  Historical  Exhibit  made  by  United  States  Patent  Office — Exhibits  made 
by  other  Government  Departm.ents — BriUiant  displays  in  fighting  Building  and 
Grounds — United  States  Electrical  Conference — General  Report  by  Charles  H. 
Banes,  Chairman  of  Committee — List  of  Officers  for  1884 — List  of  members  of 
Committees  in  connection  with  the  Electrical  Exhibition — Account  of  Annual 
meeting  January  20th,  1885 — President  Tatham's  statement^Annual  meeting 
January  39th,  1887 — President  Bane's  statement  regarding  the  "  Novelties  Exhi- 
bition "  of  1885 — The  Institute  Building — Description  given  in  Bulletin  of  the  Elec- 
trical Exhibition — Educational  Features  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  their  evolution 
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and  changes  traced — Drawing  Schools  established  in  1834 — Reorganization — Plan 
prepared  by  Committee— Membership — Number  of  members  at  close  of  1887,  2,155 
— Committee  on  Instruction — Influence  exerted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  dur- 
ing its  long  career— Its  relation  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  Patent  Office- List  of  members  having  Amer- 
ican and  European  scientific  reputation — The  Drawing  School  established  the 
first  year  of  the  Institute  and  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  founded  by  it  in 
1850,  entitle  this  Institute  to  distinguished  mention  as  a  pioneer  in  Industrial  Art 
Education — ^It  is  to  be  credited  also  with  initiating  the  movement  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  holding  of  the  Centeimial  Exhibition  in  1876— List  of  the  Presidents, 
Secretaries  and  Actuaries  of  the  Institute  since  1834 — Membership  and 
Financial  Statement  for  1890— List  of  Officers  and  Managers  for  1891 — The 
Drawing  School  of  the  FrankUn  Institute — ^Founded  simultaneously  with 
the  Institute — Methods  modified  with  progress — At  first  confined  probably 
to  Mechanical  drawing — ^Definite  returns  obtained  in  1874 — Four  Teachers 
and  two  himdred  and  fifty  pupils  then  in  attendance — pupUs  mostly  women 
and  girls — Changes  in  attendance  largely  owing  to  opening  of  other  Art  Schools 
and  classes  in  the  city — A  running  history  of  the  School  compiled  from  the  brief 
notices  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute — Mr. 
WilUam  H.  Thome,  appointed  Director  of  the  School — Extracts  from  his  Reports 
from  1882  to  1891 — Spring  Garden  Institute — compared  with  Cooper  Union  of  New- 
York  City — Incorporated  April  13th,  1854 — Constitution  amended  1881 — List  of 
original  Incorporators — Provisions  of  memberships  Constitution  and  By-Laws — 
This  Institute  closely  resembles  the  Franklin  Institute — Two  classes  of  Schools — 
The  Drawing  Schools  and  the  Technical  Schools :  the  latter  closely  akin  to  the 
typical  Manual  Training  School— Historical  account  of  the  Institute — Membership 
— Work — The  late  Mr.  John  M.  Ogden  was  the  first  president  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  thirty  years — Account  of  the  work  and  resources  of  the  Institute  from 
Armual  Reports— A  new  departure  taken  in  1878 — ^A  successful  Cooking  Class 
opened  in  1880-'81 — In  1883-'83  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  Department  was 
greatly  developed  under  direction  of  Lieut.  Robert  Crawford  of  the  U.  S.  Navy- 
detailed  to  that  duty  by  President  Arthur — The  Drawing  and  Handiwork  Schools 
were  both  very  largely  attended  this  year,  and  the  Library  and  reading  room  used 
by  many  readers— Drawing  Schools  largely  increased  the  next  year— Lieut.  Craw- 
ford resigns  in  1885-6  to  take  directorship  of  the  City  Manual  Training  School 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Chiirch — Report  for  year  ending  June  30, 1887 
shows  continued  prosperity— Exhibition  of  pupil's  work  May  17th,  1887— List  of 

Officers  1887-88 — Extracts  from  Annual  Reports  from  1888  to  1891,  inclusive List 

of  Officers  for  1891-93— The  Night  Classes  in '  'Drawing"  and  in  Mechanical  "Handi- 
work '' — Drawing  Schools  opened  in  1878 — School  rooms  refurnished  in  1880 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils— A  running  history  of  the  classes  compiled 
from  the  Annual  Reports — Changes  and  improvements  recorded  in  1883-'83 
report—  Prospectus  of  Night  Classes  1883-'84— Statistics  of  attendance— Address 
May  1886  by  Superintendent  James  Mac  Alister  on  "Art  and  Mechanical  Educa- 
tion"— Abstract  from  Principal  Porter's  report  of  June  30th,  1887 — The  Night 
Classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork — Quickly  followed  by  a  Day  Manual  Training 
School — The  Night  Drawing  Classes  in  like  manner  led  to  the  opening  of  a  Day  Art 
School — Mechanical  Handiwork  Classes  first  mentioned  in  Twenty-ninth  Annual 
Report  (1879-'80) — Begun  that  year— Thirty  pupils  the  second  year — one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pupils  attend  the  third  year — Programme  of  studies  given  in  pros- 
pectus for  1883-'84 — Statistics  quoted  from  Annual  Reports  of  Institute List  of 

Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork  for  1887-88 — Day  Mechanical  School 
closed    in   1891 — List    of   Committee  for  1891-93 — St.   Mark's  Workingmen'a 
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Club  and  Institute — An  interesting  institution  founded  in  1870 — ^with  Library, 
Lecture  room,  Beading  room — Musical  and  Literary  entertainments — ^Free  Instruc- 
tion Classes  similar  to  those  of  Cooper  Union  and  with  Drawing  Classes — Appeal 
for  industrial  training  of  working  men — List  of  Officers  of  Club  1873-'74 — Report 
for  1883-'83 — Growth  of  Club — New  Club  house — Drawing  Classes  foimded  by 
Mr.  H.  Dumont  Wagner,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  closed  by  reason  of  his  removal  to  Chicago — Other  classes  given 
up  when  City  opened  free  public  Night  Schools — List  of  Officers  1883-'84. 

THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA.,  PENNSYLVANIA— DRAW- 
ING CLASSES. 

Historical  Statements. 

The  Franklin  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
the  first  of  its  class  established  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in 
1824,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
who  -was  made  its  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  presiding. 

In  a  most  interesting  historical  address  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  February  6th,  1874,  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  then  treasurer 
of  the  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Fiftieth  anniversary,  *  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  causes  that  led  to  its  establishment  and  of  its  pro- 
gressive development,  are  recorded.  From  these  it  appears  that  it 
was,  primarily,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Merrick,  then  a  young  man 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who,  having  been  trained  for  mercantile 
life  found  himself,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  mechanics,  in  a 
position  where  such  knowledge  was  indispensable  to  success. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fraley  written  in  1866,  in  which  he  recalls  the 
past,  he  says  :  "that  owing  to  circumstances  he  became  an  owner  of 
a  workshop,  without  a  mechanical  education,  with  scarcely  a  mechan- 
ical idea. 

On  contemplating  the  position  thus  assumed  I  was  made  aware  of 
two  facts :  that  without  knowledge  I  could  not  succeed,  while  it  was 
too  late  again  to  go  to  school ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  a  mechanic,  I 
was  socially  degraded;  for  in  those  days,  as  people  despised  mere 
mechanics,  my  own  position  shared  that  of  my  class." 

The  immediate  spring  of  action  was  his  rejection  from  a  mutual 
improvement  association  of  mechanics,  who  possibly  thought  that, 
as  he  was  confessedly  not  a  mechanic,  he  lacked  the  one  essential 
qualification  for  membership. 

His  friend  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Kneass,  a  distinguished  engraver,  who  had 
proposed  his  name  and  was  annoyed  at  its  rejection,  jestingly  sug- 
gested that  he  should  organize  an  institution  of  his  own. 

*  Commemorative  Exercises  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  held  on  Fri- 
day evening,  February  6,  1874,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Philadelphia :  HaU  of 
the  Institute,  Seventh  street  below  Market  street,  1874,  pp.  96. 
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This  suggestion,  tliougli  not  seriously  made,  was  fruitful;  and  the 
account  of  young  Merrick's  perseverance  under  discouragement  after 
his  adoption  of  the  idea,  goes  far  to  explain  any  success  in  private 
or  public  affairs  subsequently  achieved  by  him.  Through  Mr. 
Kneass,  he  was  brought  into  acquaintance  with  a  young  enthusiastic 
professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  a  little  before, 
been  appointed  to  the  then  novel  professorship  of  "  Chemistry  in  its 
application  to  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  Professor 
Keating,  had  the  year  before  made  a  futile  attempt  to  establish  a 
somewhat  similar  society. 

He  heartily  seconded  Mr.  Merrick,  in  his  plans  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  the  "Andersonian  Institute"  of  Glasgow, — after  which 
the  new  society  was  ultimately  modelled  in  some  respects. 

The  two  young  men  succeeded  in  getting  three  or  four  others,  who 
met  formally  and  organized,  as  before  recorded.  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  plan  and  call  a  meeting — ^the  preparation  of 
plan,  constitution,  etc.,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Merrick.  The  young 
men  addressed  written  invitations  to  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  leading  citizens,  to  meet  at  the  county  court  house,  on  the 
evening  of  February  5th,  1834.  A  large  meeting  assembled.  Mr. 
James  Ronaldson,  then  the  leading  type  founder  in  the  United  States, 
was  chosen  to  preside.  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. ,  a  distinguished  leader 
of  the  Bar,  stated  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  institution, 
and  ably  urged  its  formation, — others  followed; — a  letter  of  approval 
was  read  from  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. ,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  constitution  was  adopted.  Lists  of  memberships  were  circulated. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  candidates  for  offices  and 
managers,  and  to  take  the  needed  order  for  holding  an  election  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month.  By  the  time  of  holding  an  election  of 
officers,  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  members  were  en- 
rolled. Mr.  Ronaldson  was  elected  president.  A  board  of  managers 
was  chosen;  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Merrick  and  Pro- 
fessor Keating  were  members  ;  standing  committees  on  Instruction; 
on  Invention ;  on  Premiums  and  Exhibitions ;  on  the  Library ;  and 
on  Models  and  Minerals;  were  appointed  and  took  hold  of  their  duties 
with  zeal  and  earnestness.  Professor  Keating,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Professor  Robert  M.  Patterson,  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  and  William  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Archi- 
tecture. * 

'*The  following  names  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  new  society  are  recorded  in 
Mr.  Merrick's  letter  and  Mr.  Fraley's  address. — Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.,  Oram  Colton,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Griffith,  Professor 
"Wm.  H.  Keating,  Wm.  H.  Kneass,  David  A.  Mason,  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  James 
Ronaldson,  James  Rush,  George  Washington  Smith,  Esq. ,  M.  T.  Wickham,  and 
Samuel  R.  Wood. 
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THE  PURPOSES  AND   HISTORY  OP  THE  INSTITUTE    SUMMARIZED. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute  were  the  promotion  of  Science  and  the 
Useful  Arts — * 

First,  by  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  arts  and  the  apphcation  of  science  to 
them;  second,  by  the  formation  of  a  library  of  books  relating  to  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  opening  of  a  reading  room;  third,  by  the  examination  of  all 
new  inventions  and  discoveries  by  a  committee  of  learned  and  honorable  men; 
fourth,  by- the  publication  of  a  journal  to  contain  essays  on  science  and  art,  specifi- 
cations of  English  and  American  patents,  etc.;  fifth,  by  holding  exhibitions  of 
American  manufactures  and  awarding  medals  to  worthy  workmen;  sixth,  by 
building  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  and  the  use  of  the  members; 
seventh,  by  collecting  machines,  minerals,  materials,  etc.,  used  in  the  mechanic 
arts;  eighth,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  should  be  taught  architect- 
ure and  mechanical  drawing,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  mechanics,  and,  if 
possible,  of  a  high  school  for  giving  young  men  a  Uberal  and  practical  course  of 
education. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  put  in  operation  all  the  means  for  promoting 
the  mechanic  arts  indicated  above.  The  first  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  Academy,  on  Fourth  street,  by  Robert  M.  Patterson,  WiUiam  H.  Keating  and 
William  Strickland,  on  such  subjects  as  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  archi- 
tecture and  civil  engineering,  chemistry  and-  mineralogy. 

In  1826  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  T.  P. 
Jones,  Professor  of  Mechanics,  established  the  Frankhn  Journal,  which  was  pur- 
.  chased  by  the  Institute  in  1838,  and  the  name  changed  to  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute." 

Dr.  Jones,  was  in  that  year  made  Superintendent  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, but  continued  to  edit  the  Journal.  In  it  were  published  the  specifications 
of  American  patents,  and  these  were  regularly  published  until  the  Patent,  Office 
commenced  to  issue  reports.  The  Journal  contains  the  only  complete  list  of  Ameri- 
can patents  that  was  ever  pubUshed,  and  since  the  Patent  Office  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  only  list  in  the  world.-  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  1850  a  School  of  Design  for  Women,  now  a  separate  institution,  was  established 
by  the  Franklin  Institute,  at  No.  72  Walnut  street.  The  whole  number  admitted- 
to  the  school  during  the  first  year  was  94,  and  54,  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Institute  first  proposed  an  exhibition  in  honor  of  the  National  Centennial, 
and  drafted  the  act  creating  the  Centennial  Commission;  afterwards  endorsed  by 
the  Legislature  and  adopted  by  Congress.  These  public  works,  although  they  are 
from  their  character  the  most  prominent,  form,  by  no  means  the  best  claim  of  the 
Institute  to  public  gratitude.  Daily  and  nightly  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
every-day  work  of  educating  young  men  has  been  successfully  carried  on.  The 
number  of  active  members  now  in  the  Institute  is  1300. 

There  are  about  16,000  volumes  in  the  library  almost  entirely  of  a  Scientific  or 
Teclinical  character  and  embracing  many  periodicals  and  proceedings  of  learned 
societies.  Between  thirty  and  forty  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Insti- 
tute each  -winter  on  various  technical  subjects.  The  dra-wing  school  is  largely 
attended,  as  many  as  250  pupils  being  present  during  the  winter.    It  is  open  for  six 

*This  summary  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  historical  items, 
appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  "  PubUc  Ledger"  of  October  33d,  1873. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  preliminary  abstract  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Fraley. 
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months  in  the  year,  and  instruction  is  given  in  mecbanical,  architectural  and  general 
drawing.  The  Journal,  has  become  to  the  engineering  and  technical  profession  of 
the  country  a  standard  work  of  reference;  and  through  it,  the  Institute  is  kept  in 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

The  Charter  And  By-Laws. 

The  charter,  first  obtained  in  1824,  was  amended  April  35th,  1864.  * 
The  amended  charter,  recites  the  objects  of  "the  said  corporation," 
as  summarized  substantially  in  the  extracts  given  from  the  article 
in  the  Ledger. 

The  Institute  is  empowered  to  hold  real  estate,  not  to  exceed  a 
yearly  rental  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Section  4  of  the  charter 
thus  defines  the  membership : 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  the  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  persons  friendly  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  such  stock- 
holders in  said  corporation  as  may,  by  the  by-laws,  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
members;  and  every  member  shall  pay  such  sum  for  an  anniial  or  life  subscription 
as  th^  by-laws  of  said  corporation  may  require;  and  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  may  b^  elected  at  such  times,  and  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  privileges 
as  said  corporation  may  deem  expedient. 

All  necessary  powers  are  conferred  on  the  corporation,  and  its 
management,  it  is  expressly  stated,  is  to  be  fixed  and  regulated  by 
by-laws  to  be  adopted  at  the  first  monthly  meeting  after  the  accept- 
ance of  this  amended  charter — the  by-laws  to  contain  provisions  for 
their  own  alteration  and  amendment,  which  provisions  are  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

Article  I.  of  the  By-Laws  provide  that  the  rent  and  personal  estate 
of  the  Institute  shall  be  valued  at  sixty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
represented  by  six  thousand  shares  of  stock  of  par  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars each.  This  stock,  purchasable  at  par,  is  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  first  class  is  subject  to  no  annual  payment  and  confers  no  privi- 
lege of  membership,  but  by  payment  of  one  dollar  a  share  the  hold, 
ers,  of  legal  age,  may  vote  at  elections  of  officers  on  each  share- 
Certificates  of  the  second  class,  registered  for  use,  pay  an  annual  due 
to  the  Institute  of  three  dollars  per  share  and  entitle  the  holder  to 
every  privilege  of  full  membership. 

The  ten  sections  of  Article  I.  contain  various  provisions  for  the 
forfeiture  of  stock,  for  the  buying  in  of  stock  by  the  Institute,  and 
for  increased  issues  of  stock  as  value  of  property  increases. 

Article  II.  treats  of  "members,"  sections  one  and  three;  define  the 
requisites  of  membership.  The  seven  sections  contain  various  pro- 
visions affecting  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of  members. 

•  *  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. — Philadelphia :  W.  P.  Kildare,  Printer,  734  and 
736  Sansom  Street,  1875,  Pp.  30. 
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Article  III.  treats  of  payment  of  dues,  in  four  sections. 

Sec.  I.  Every  member,  other  than  a  holder  of  Second  Class  stock,  shall  pay  an 
annual  contribution  of  Five  Dollars ;  but  the  payment  of  Fifty  Dollars  within  any 
one  year  shall  constitute  a  member  for  life,  with  an  exemption  from  all  annual 
payments.    *     *    *    . 

Section  4.  provides  that  a  "holder  of  ten  shares  at  once,  in  his  own 
name,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  and  ex- 
empt from  annual  fees." 

Article  IV.  defines  the  officers  of  the  society  as  follows : 

The  oflftcers  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
twenty-four  Managers,  and  three  Auditors.  Two-thirds  of  the  Managers  shall  be 
manufacturers  or  mechanics. 

Article  V.  treats  of  elections. 

Sec.  I.  An  election  for  oflScers  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January 
in  each  year.  At  this  election,  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer, 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  one  year,  and  one  Vice-President,  eight  Managers,  and  one 
Auditor  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years ;  provided,  that  the  officers  now 
elected,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  elected,  shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors be  elected.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  all  his  arrears  are 
paid. 

Sec.  3.  All  elections  for  officers  of  the  Institute  shah  be  by  ballot. 

The  third  and  last  sections  define  the  manner  of  holding  elections. 
Article  VI.  defines  duty  of  President.  Article  VII.  describes  the 
qualifications  and  defines  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

Sec.  I.  The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  person  of  scientific  and  Uterary 
attainments,  and  shall  receive  such  annual  compensation  for  his  services  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  2.  His  duties  shall  be  to  receive  members  and  strangers  visiting  the  Insti- 
tute; to  take  charge  of  the  Library,  Cabinets,  and  other  property  of  the  Institute 
vmder  the  direction  of  the  various  Committees  and  Curators ;  to  present  and  read 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Institute  a  statement  of  such  scientific  discoveries,  mechan- 
ical improvements,  or  novelties  in  the  arts  or  engineering,  as  he  may  deem  of  in- 
terest to  the  members ;  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  deem  advisable 
to  promote  objects  of  the  Institute,  or  such  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  designated 
by  the  Institute.  He  shall  also  answer  all  letters  addressed  to  the  Institute,  except 
those  relating  to  stock,  finance,  or  of  a  business  character;  open  and  maintain  such 
correspondence  as  may  promote  its  interests ;  notify  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  of  their  election,  and  Committees  of  the  Institute  of  their  appointment  and 
acknowledge  aU  donations  to  the  Library  or  Cabinets  in  the  Journal,  and  to  the 
donors  thereof  at  his  discretion.  He  shall  report,  or  cause  to  be  reported,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute,  and  shall  deliver  the  report  thereof,  or  an  abstract  of  it, 
to  the  editor  for  pubhcation. 

Sections  3.  and  4.  provide  for  a  pro  tempore  appointment  by  the 
President,  of  a  Secretary,  in  case  of  need;  and  places  the  appointment 
and  control  of  Janitor,  and  Librarian,  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary. 

Article  Vni.— "Treasurer."  Article  IX.— "Auditors."  The  suc- 
ceeding Article  X.  is  interesting  as  showing  the  complex  nature  of 
the  Institute,  which  is  thus  seen  to  represent  rather  a  congeries  of 
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separate  Institutes,  than  a  simple  organization.  This  article  con- 
tains fourteen  sections,  providing  for  the  formation  and  government 
of  these  diverse  bodies;  which  are,  at  once,  independent  and  self  gov- 
erning, yet,  in  a  general  way,  subordinate  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Institute. 

The  sections  quoted,  define  the  nature  and  powers  of  these  subsidi- 
ary organizations;  the  sections  omitted,  embody  details,  of  interest 
only  to  members. 

Article  X. — Organization  and  Government  of  Sections. 

Sec.  1.  For  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 

arts,  as  well  as  of  the  sciences  connected  with  them,  members  of  the  Franklin  Insti 

tute  may  form  Sections  and  hold  meetings  in  the  Hall,  or  such  other  rooms  as  may 

be  provided  for  them  by  the  Board  of  Managers.    These  Sections  shall  be  constituted 

as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order  of  their  formation. 

Sec.  3.  Any  number  of  members,  not  less  than  twel  /e,  may  constitute  a  Section. 
*    *    *    _ 

Sec  5.  Every  member  of  a  Section  shall  pay  to  its  Treasurer  an  initiation  fee  and 
an  annual  contribution  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Section  in  question,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  either  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($3)  in  any 
Section. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  each  Section  shall  be :  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Recorder,  a  Treasurer,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  one  or  more  Con- 
servators, who  shall  be  elected  by  its  members  at  its  first  meeting,  and  subsequently 
at  the  first  meeting  in  January  each  year.     *    «    *    , 

Sec  7,  Each  Section  shall  make  its  own  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Char- 
ter and  By-Laws  of  the  Franklin  Institute ;  control  its  own  funds,  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses peculiar  to  the  Section.  The  Institute  shaU  not  be  responsible  for  debts  con- 
tracted by  any  Section,  or  by  any  officer  or  member  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Members,  correspondmg  members  and  honorary  members  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  any  of  its  Sections,  but  not  take  part  in 
the  discussion  or  business  of  the  Section,  except  under  such  rules  and  provisions  as 
the  Section  may  make.    *    *    *    . 

Sec  11.  Each  Section  shall  submit  to  the  Institute,  at  every  stated  meeting,  the 
record  of  its  proceedings  for  the  month,  a  written  summary  thereof  to  be  engrossed 
in  the  Secretary's  Eeport. 

Sec  13.  Papers  read  before  any  Section,  and  approved  by  the  same,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pubhcations  of  the  Institute,  and  if  accepted  by  them, 
shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

Article  XI.  treats  of  Committees. 

Sec  1.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing  Committees,  each  to  consist  of  ten 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  annual 
election,  who  may  be  aided  in  his  choice  by  nominations  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. AH  members  notified  of  their  appointment  to  any  committees,  if  they  do  not 
decline  before  the  next  stated  meeting,  shall  be  considered  member^  thereof. 

1.  On  the  Library. 

3.  On  the  Cabinets  of  Models. 

3.  On  the  Cabinet  of  Minerals  and  Geological  Specimens. 

4.  On  the  Cabinet  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

5.  On  Meteorology. 

6.  On  Meetings.    D/g/f/zed  Jby  M/croso/?® 
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Skc.  3.  There  shall  be  a  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  which  sliaU  consist 
of  such  members  of  the  Institute  as  shall  voluntarily  enroll  their  names  as  members 
thereof  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  who  will,  by  enrolling  their 
names,  pledge  themselves  to  perform  such  duties  (to  be  therein  described),  as  may 
devolve  upon,  them,  and  to  sustain,  by  their  labors,  the  scientific  character  of  the 
Institute. 

The  Committee  shall,  within  one  month  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
in  each  year,  hold  a  meeting  at  which  they  shaU  elect  a  chairman  and  adopt  rules 
for  their  government,  not  inconsistent  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institute.  Sub- 
committees to  examine  any  subject  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  and  shall 
make  their  reports  in  writing,  signed  by  the  members  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  chairman  to  submit  to  the  Institute,  at  its  stated  meetings,  such  reports  of 
sub-committees,  when  approved  by  the  general  committee,  as  he  may  deem  of 
interest  to  the  Institute,  and  such  reports,  when  published,  shall  have  attached  to 
them  the  signatures  of  the  sub-committees  making  them. 

Applications  for  the  examination  of  any  subject  shall  be  made  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  either  by  the  Institute,  or  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  receive 
such  apphcations  from  inventors  and  others. 

Section  3,  directs  election  of  chairman,  and  that  the  committees  on 
"Library,"  "Meetings,"  "Science  and  Arts,"  meet  monthly,  at  least, 
the  others  at  call  of  chairman;  all  shall  keep  records,  and  report  to 
Institute. 

Section  4,  the  final  section,  guards  against  payment  of  any  bills 
for  expenses  of  committees  unless  made  out  and  certified  to  in  due 
form. 

Article  XII.  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  Institute  shall  hold  stated  meetings  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  excepting  in  July  and  August.  That  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January 
of  each  year  shaU  be  styled  the  aimual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  order  of  the  President,  upon  request 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  the  written  application  of  twelve  members  of  the 
Institute.    Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  XIII.  designates  "  Order  of  Business." 
Article  XIV.  "Eules." 

Article  XV.  "Board  of  Managers." 

Sec.  1.  AH  the  oflScers  of  the  Society,  except  the  Auditors,  shall  be  ex-offieio 
members  of  the  Board,  to  which  shall  be  confided  aU  matters  of  finance,  aU  affairs 
of  the  Institute  not  immediately  connected  with  scientific  subjects,  or  with  the 
mechanic  arts,  with  authority  to  devise  and  execute  all  measures  which  may 
advance  its  interests,  and  to  elect  members  of  the  Institute,  except  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Members. 

Sec.  3,  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  keep  regidar  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  open  at  aU  times  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  3.  They  shaU,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  present  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  and  of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  hold  stated  meetings  once  in  each  month.  They  shall  select 
their  own  officers,  except  the  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  shaU  be  at  liberty  to  make  by-laws  for  their  own  regulation,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Charter,  or  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institute.  Seven  of  their  members 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  AU  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Managers  shaU  be  fiUed  at  the  next  stated 
meeting  of  the  Institute.    „ , 
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The  last  article,  the  XVI.  provides  for  "  Amendments." 
The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  comprised  in  ten  sec- 
tions proAdding  for  "  Officers,"  "  Meetings,"  the  appointment  of  an 
"  Actuary,"  whose  very  comprehensive  and  multifarious  duties  are 
defined ;  for  two  "  Curators,"  who  have  charge  of  all  property  of  the 
Institute,  except  certain  records,   papers  and  books  in  hands  of 
designated  officers;  "Professorships,"    "Order  of  Business,"  and 
' '  Amendments. " 
The  remaining  three  sections,  2,  6,  and  8,  are  here  given : 
Sec.  3.  JlfceWrajfs.— The  Board  shall  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
appointing  an  Actuary,  Standing  Committees,  &c. ,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in 
January,  and  regular  meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  eight 
o'clock,  P.M.     *    *     »    . 

Sec.  6.  Standing  Committees. — The  following  Standing  Committees,  consisting 
of  five  members  each,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Board  :— 

1.  On  Instruction. 

2.  On  Election  and  resignation  of  members. 

3.  On  Stocks  and  E'inance. 

4.  On  Pubhcations. 

5.  On  Exhibitions. 

6.  On  Sectional  Arrangements. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  committees  to  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  report  them  monthly  to  the  Board.    *    *    *    . 

Sec.  8.  Professorships. — There  shall  be  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Mechanics,  and  other  departments,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct: 
to  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time,  determine. 

Educational  Work  Of  The  Institute. 

Mr.  Fraley,  in  his  commemorative  address,  thus  records  the  direct 
educational  work  of  the  Institute,  preceding  it  by  graceful  recognition 
of  the  credit  due  to  the  University  Professors  for  their  long  and 
willing  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  as  follows: 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNTVEKSITY. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  pause  and  say  a  word  about  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  ancient  and  contiuued  iaterest  in  and  aid  to  the  Institute. 
Profs.  Keating  and  Patterson  both  held  chairs  ia  that  Institution,  when  they  were 
called  into  our  service,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  our  relations  to  the 
University  have  been  cordial  and  complete,  for  of  her  gifted  Professors  we  have 
had,  ia  addition  to  those  already  named,  Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  John  F.  Frazer,  Henry 
Reed,  and  Eoswell  Park,  and  from  her  Medical  Department,  Professors  Hare,  James 
Rogers,  and  Robert  E.  Rogers. 

THE  LECTURES. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  old  Acadamy  building,  on  Fourth, 
near  Arch  Street,  belonging  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  use  of  the 
building  being  granted  to  us  by  the  trustees.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  the 
subjects  above  named,  th^^jjjgigy^^ij^Jj^jj^j^i^inteer  lectures,  delivered  by 
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members  of  the  Institute,   on  various  subjects  connected  with  science  and  the 
arts. 

The  foundations  thus  laid  for  instruction  were  rapidly  enlarged,  and  to  those  like 
myself,  who  have  been  of  them  and  in  them  for  half  a  century,  then-  proportions 
and  usefulness  have  been  really  wonderful. 

TECHNICAL  DRAWING  SCHOOL  OPENED. 

Soon  a  school,  in  which  should  be  taught  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing, 
was  established,  and  it  was  rapidly  filled  with  pupils.  Among  the  earliest  of  these 
was  my  friend,  who  is  now  sitting  on  the  platform,  almost  as  venerable-looking  as 
myself,  Thomas  U.  Walter,  Esq.,  then  a  bricklayer,  but,  thanks  to  that  school, 
afterwards  the  accomplished  and  successful  architect  of  the  Girard  CoUege,  then 
Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Institute,  and  finally  commending  himself  and  his 
works  to  posterity  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

AN  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  OPENED. 

But,  not  content  with  this  special  school,  the  Managers  determined  to  establish 
another,  in  which  all  the  useful  branches  of  English  Literature  and  mathematics, 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  should  be  taught:  in  short,  a  high  school. 
This  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  with  able  assistants, 
and  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  The  Drawing  School  has  been  very  successfully 
continued  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  now  more  flourishing  than  ever  before, 
but  the  High  School  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years'  time  upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  By  this  time  the  public  schools  of  the  city  had  been  much  im- 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  supplied  all  the  needs  that  our  High  School 
was  intended  to  provide  for.  The  Department  of  Instruction,  with  various  changes 
and  enlargement  of  the  features,  has  continued  in  successful  operation  down  to  the 
present  time.  Its  Professors  of  Chemistry  have  been  W.  H.  Keating,  Franklin 
Bache,  John  K.  Mitchell,  and  John  F.  Frazer,  men  who  were  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  scientific  repu- 
tation of  our  city.  With  the  same  honorable  and  enduring  notice  we  place  here 
the  mames  of  our  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  Robert  M.  Pat- 
terson, Thomas  P.  Jones,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  and  John  C.  Cresson.  My  space  wUl 
not  permit  me  to  name  all  their  successors,  who,  taking  up  their  mantles,  have  won, 
and  are  continuing  to  win,  laurels  in  the  same  field.  Nor  can  I  begin  to  make  a 
list  of  those  who  have  contributed  by  valuable  lectures  to  fill  up  more  eflfectually 
the  measure  of  useful  instruction  that  we  have  diffused.  But  I  see  one  of  them 
now  near  me,  the  venerable  Dr.  Grouverneur  Emerson,  who  fully  forty  years  ago 
delivered  a  course  on  meteorology — the  first  of  that  character,  probably,  in  this 
country,  and  who  since  then  has  kept  up  his  interest  and  knowledge  of  that  impor- 
tant part  of  atmospheric  science,  and  has  lived  to  witness,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  the  recognition  and  utility  of  the 
infant  science  he  was  then  aiding  in  ushering  into  life. 

Mr.  Fraley,  then  recounted  at  length,  the  services  rendered  to 
science,  and  to  inventions,  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  Insti- 
tute; briefly  summarized  in  the  extracts  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
from  the  Ledger  article;  and  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  members  who 
were  prominent  in  these  good  works.  He  was  followed  by  other 
speakers  as  given  in  the  programme;  the  whole  forming  a  very 
brilliant  exemplification  of  the  high  scientific  attainments  acquired  by 
former  members. 
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In  an  admirable  address,  Dr.  Eobert  E.  Rogers,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  tersely  recited  the  progressive  steps  in  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  which  had  been  taken  during  the  fifty  years  since  the  founding 
of  the  Institute, — a  striking  r(5sunid  of  the  world's  progress.  He 
closed  with  the  following  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Institute : 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  attempt  to  recall  to  your  minds  in  detail,  however  im- 
perfect the  effort,  wherein  this  Institute  has  done  its  part,  but  to  do  this  I  should 
weary  your  patience.  I  will,  therefore,  simply  refer  to  the  experiments  it  has  con- 
ducted in  the  investigation  of  the  strength  of  materials ;  to  its  careful  search  into 
the  causes  of  steam-boiler  explosions  ;  to  the  numerous  reports  of  its  committees 
upon  matters  within  its  province  ;  to  its  library  of  valuable  scientific  and  practica 
works  for  consultation ;  its  coUeotion  of  minerals  and  models,  the  one  a  help  and 
to  give  incentive  to  the  study  of  an  important  practical  branch  of  natural  science 
bearing,  upon  mining  interests,  the  other  facilitating  inventive  talent ;  to  the 
courses  of  instructive  lectures  deUvered  during  each  winter  upon  physics,  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  other  scientific  and  practical  branches  ;  to  its  monthly  meetings 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  science  and  the  arts,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  novel  inventions ;  and  then  to  those  unseen  but  deeply  felt  influences 
which  it  has  exerted,  in  aiding  seekers  after  information  in  various  directions  of 
thought,  by  guiding  them  to  persons  and  authors  best  capable  of  supplying  their 
wants. 

I  would  refer  also  to  its  Drawing  School,  where  large  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  nightly  resort,  for  the  acquiretaent,  under  able  instructors,  of  that  art  so 
valuable  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 

And,  lastly,  to  its  Journal,  the  pioneer  reporter  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this 
country,  which,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  science  and  industry,  is  to-day  a 
living  representative  of  many  of  the  largest  interests  of  our  country.  With  such  a 
record  of  the  past,  may  not  our  Institute  anticipate  yet  brighter  prospects  in  the 
future,  and  should  we  not  all  exclaim  in  earnest  words,  "  Esto  perpetua." 

Professor  Henry  Morton,  President  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  formerly  "Resident  Secretary" 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  then  gave  a  brilliant  address,  the  under- 
lying idea  of  which  was  that  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  the 
result  of  matter  in  motion.     He  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  discussing  my  theme  this  evening  I  propose  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  set  out  from  the  very  origin  of  the  subject,  and  yet,  so 
rapid  are  our  modern  modes  of  thought  as  to  travel  that,  if  we  do  not  run  off  the 
track,  ten  minutes  will  easily  see  us  safely  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  matter. 

My  first  proposition  is  a  brief  though  comprehensive  one.  It  is  simply  this. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  earth  moves  !  And  though  as  I  perceive  you  are  not 
electrified  by  this  important  statement,  I  yet  hope  within  a  few  minutes  to  show 
you  that,  taken  in  its  full  and  true  significance,  this  assertion  may  be  as  wonder- 
exciting  now,  as  in  its  simpler  meaning  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  Galileo  only  dared  to  say  it  in  a  whisper. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  gone  far  beyond  being  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
fixed  and  solid  earth  is  not  the  stationary  centre  of  the  universe,  and  are  not  even 
made  giddy  when  we  think  that  it  is  spinning  at  a  rate  of  about  1,000  miles  an 
hour  (for  the  equator),  and  flying  around  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  1,000  miles  a 
minute,  or  about  1,000  times  faster  than  an  express  train  behind  time.  We  are  not 
even  shocked  to  learn  tha/Q;^a!fec/tibjsMwtDSX}i!S®is,  our  earth,  as  part  of  the 
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solar  system,  is  on  its  travels  through  space  ia  an  unknown  path,  at  an  unknown 
rate  ;  or  as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  is  one  of  the  planetary  lambs  which  the 
sun-shepherd  is  leading  through  the  celestial  fields,  browsing  as  they  go  on  such 
shooting  stars,  meteors,  or  comets  as  may  come  within  their  reach.  Familiarity 
has  enabled  us  to  accept  as  perfectly  commonplace  and  natural,  aU.  these  ideas  of 
instability  and  motion,  and  we  now  would  only  be  astonished  it  some  one  were  to 
say  to  us  that  the  world  did  not  move. 

Aggressive  science,  however,  which  is  itself  never  willing  to  rest,  but  makes  each 
advance  only  a  new  base  for  further  progress,  will  not  leave  us  even  here,  but  points 
us  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  motions  and  says  :  Not  only  does  the  world  and 
every  object  in  the  universe  move,  but  it  is  the  motion  of  all  matter  which  gives  it 
those  properties  by  which  we  recognize  it. 

In  other  words,  if  the  matter  of  the  universe  were  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest, 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  universe,  it  would  no  longer  be  matter  as  we  can  compre- 
hend that  idea ;  or  in  yet  other  words,  matter  is  matter,  the  universe  is  the  universe 
as  much  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  its  individual  atoms  as  by  reason  of  their  actual 
existence. 

Example  is  better  than  precept,  and  I  will  therefore  take  a  case  and  give  you  two 
views — the  external  or  artistic,  and  the  interior,  or  scientific  of  the  same  scene. 

We  are  in  a  valley  among  snow-capped  mountains,  and  before  us  a  lake  spreads 
its  mirror  to  the  sky.  ■ 

No  breath  of  air  ripples  its  surface,  no  wavelet  breaks  upon  its  beach,  nothing  is 
there  but  absolute  repose.  So  says  the  artist,  and  painting  such  a  scene  he  calls  his 
picture  "  Silence,"  "  Repose,"  "  The  Lake  of  Dreams,"  or  some  such  appropriate 
title. 

Now,  however,  let  us  look  at  that  same  scene  with  eyes  touched  by  the  wand  of 
science,  and  opened  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  What  do  we  then  behold  ? 
Is  there  any  longer  an  impression  of  repose  ?    Of  rest  ?    Of  sleep  ? 

Look  at  that  mass  of  water  with  its  mirror-like  surface.  We  see  there  a  perfect 
Sebastopol  of  flying  missiles,  water  atoms  hurled  in  clouds  from  the  surface  into  the 
air,  water  atoms  hurled  back  from  the  air  into  the  water  surface.  It  is  by  such  action 
as  this,  science  shows  us,  that  evaporation  takes  place,  or  the  invisible  though  rapid 
passage  of  the  liquid  water  into  the  viewless  air. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  water  is  Ukewise  thrilling  through  with  those  heat  motions, 
of  which  if  deprived  partially,  it  would  freeze  into  ice,  and  if  robbed  utterly,  would 
shrink  into  some  formless  horror,  of  which  even  the  imagina,tion  of  science  can  form 
no  picture. 

We  tvurn  now  to  the  breezeless  air,  and  here  again  we  see  that  it  is  air,  and  not 
some  densest  solid,  or  nameless  nonentity,  only  because  of  the  ceaseless  flight  of  its 
coimtless  molecules,  which,  rebounding,  jostling,  ricocheting,  glancing,  but  ever  on 
the  vdng  of  motion,  make  it  the  light,  elastic  fluid  which  we  know  as  air. 

And  if  we  next  turn  to  the  towering  rocks  and  snow-capped  peaks,  we  will  find 
the  same  conditions  in  a  modified  form.  AU  undoubtedly  thrill  with  the  quick 
heat-pulse  which  is  the  very  soul  of  matter,  and  in  probability  owe  their  distinctive 
characteristics  to  peculiar  modes  of  motion  among  their  atoms. 

But  it  is  needless  to  go  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  view  of 
science  the  "  universe  of  matter  "  is  as  truly  the  "  universe  of  motion." 

Realizing  this  fact,  is  there  any  evident  deduction  to  be  drawn  that  bears  upon 
the  object  which  has  brought  us  together  this  evening  ? 

Placed  as  rulers  and  as  student  of  this  universe  of  matter  in  motion,  and  becom- 
ing rulers  and  masters  of  its  resources  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  apt  and  faithful 
students,  what  is  the  branch  of  study  to  which  we  should  most  devote  our  atten- 
tion? Evidently  that  which  treats  of  matter  in  its  relations  to  motion,  and  this 
subject  I  need  hardly  say  is  knovyn  by  the  name  of  Mechanics,  and  is  that  to  the 
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development  of  which  the  'Franklin  Institute  has  directly  and  indirectly  contributed 
for  the  last  fifty  years. 

That  you  may  not  suppose  I  have  laid  undue  stress  upon  this  point,  allow  me  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  a  late  enunciation  of  one  of  the  greatest  students  of  science, 
Helmholtz.  "  If,  however  (and  the  previous  context  gives  these  words  the  force  of, 
as  therefore),  motion  is  the  primordial  change  which  lies  at  the  root  of  aU  other 
changes  occurring  in  the  world,  every  elementary  force  is  a  force  of  motion,  and 
the  ultimate  aim  of  physical  science  must  be  to  determine  the  movements  which 
are  the  real  causes  of  all  other  phenomena,  and  discover  the  motive  power  on  which 
they  depend  ;  in  other  words,  to  merge  itself  into  mechanics." 

We  may  then  fairly  say  that,  in  its  relations  to  the  universe  at  large,  and  to  man's 
knowledge  of  those  material  surroundings  on  which  his  prosperity  so  largely  de- 
pends— ^the  work  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  founded  "  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  has  been  a  noble  one  judiciously  directed! 

We  may,  however,  well  ask  if  there  is  any  reason  why  at  this  particular  time,  at 
this  special  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  such  a  subject  should  be  more  than  ever 
appropriate  and  desirable  ? 

The  comparison  of  national  growth  or  human  progress  with  the  development  of 
a  child,  is  of  course  familiar,  and  has  been  frequently  suggested,  but  is  none  the 
less  apt  and  fruitful  in  valuable  indications. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  infant,  or  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  at  first  only  phys- 
ical growth  and  development,  the  strength  and  muscular  powers  of  the  savage  and 
of  the  barbarous  nation. 

Then  comes  in  the  child  the  period  of  growing  inteUigence,  first  developed  through 
the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  workings  of  the  imagination,  that  period  when 
the  literature  of  the  fairy-tale  flourishes  and  Cinderellas  and  Bluebeards  people  the 
world. 

To  this  we  find,  as  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  race,  the  period  of  mythology, 
and  the  "  golden  age"  of  the  poets. 

Next  to  this  in  the  well-ordered  training  of  the  child  comes  the  first  idea  of  moral 
relations  of  duty,  of  piety,  of  a  divine  Superior ;  and  to  this  we  find  in  the  world's 
history  the  corresponding  period  of  revelation,  and  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
Christianity. 

Then  in  the  child  comes  the  education  in  methods  of  expression.  The  child 
learns  to  read,  to  write,  to  express  himself,  and  to  grasp  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
various  languages. 

To  this  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  age  of  reviving  learning,  when  the  great  schools 
of  Europe  were  founded  and  flourished,  and  taught  the  classics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
other  cognate  subjects,  all  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  modes  of  expression. 

Now  when  the  child  has  mastered  these  preliminaries,  what  is  his  next  step,  if 
he  does  tha  best  for  the  development  of  his  own  powers,  and  for  his  usefulness,  to 
the  world  at  large?  You  wiU  at  once  answer  me,  he  goes  out  from  the  shelter  of 
the  scholastic  walls  into  the  world  of  nature,  he  comes  in  contact  with  its  facts, 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  aided  by  the  physical  strength,  stimulated  by 
the  imagination,  restrained  by  the  moral  sense,  guided  by  the  intellectual  training 
which  he  has  received,  he  begins  the  real  battle  of  life,  and  wrests  from  nature,  by 
his  own  exertions,  that  which  shall  sustain  and  benefit  himself  and  his  species. 

What  then  may  we  look  for  from  the  race  which,  at  this  present  point  in  its 
career,  has  gone  through  the  same  preparation,  but  that  it  should  address  itself  to 
the  same  work,  and  with  frame,  heart,  soul,  and  intellect  sufficiently  trained  for 
the  task,  turn  to  the  great  labor  of  developing  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the 
universe,  the  vast  material  benefits  which  there  await  its  research,  to  awake  into 
beneficent  energy?  ^^.g.^.^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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For  ourselves,  and  with  reference  to  our  own  action  in  the  future,  this  compar- 
ison, which  we  have  just  made,  is  also  suggestive.. 

This  gi-eat  boy  (the  human  race)  we  see  is  in  his  workshop,  and  if  we  want  to  give 
what  will  be  of  most  use  and  pleasiu-e  to  the  sturdy  youth,  we  must  not  select  new 
toys,  new  fairy-tales,  new  tracts,  or  new  grammars,  but  new  tools. 

He  needs  no  new  games  for  his  amusement,  no  new  romances  to  develop  his 
imagination,  surely  no  new  rehgions  to  guide  his  soul,  and  no  new  languages  to 
express  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  can  make  the  best  use  of  any  quantity  of  new  tools, 
and  of  the  opportunity  and  instruction  for  their  employment. 

The  closing  address,  appropriately  delivered  on  this  jubilee  occa- 
sion by  the  then  President  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  so  well  defines 
the  character  of  the  Institute ;  so  clearly  differences  this  American 
undertaking  from  the  contemporary  movement  which,  inspired  by  a 
like  purpose,  arose  simultaneously  in  Great  Britain ; — this  feature  of 
the  address  giving  to  it  enduring  historical  interest, — the  speaker 
moreover,  portrays  so  distinctly  the  wide-spread  feeling  of  the  day 
among  the  people,  that  an  advance  in  the  methods  and  some  change 
in  the  definite  purposes  of  public  school  teaching,  was  desirable ;  that 
it  is  here  given  in  full.  Its  frequent  suggestions  and  forceful  argu- 
ments are  as  pertinent  in  1892  as  when  they  were  spoken  in  1874. 

Address  By  Me.  Coleman  Sellers, 
(President  of  The  Franklin  Institute.) 

It  is  well  nigh  forty  years  ago,  I  think,  that  Professor  James  P.  Espy,  the  storm 
king,  as  he  was  called,  taught  school  in  the  Prankhn  Institute  building.  The  present 
model  room  was  his  school-room.  Somehow,  ever  since  the  time  when  that  enthu- 
siastic old  gentleman  tried  to  pound  leariag  into  me — as  was  the  wont  in  those  days 
of  birch  rod  and  ratan  rule — ^the  Franklin  Institute  has  been  coimected  in  my  mind 
with  instruction,  with  learning.  No  more  fitting  time  perhaps  than  now,  at  the 
close  of  its  fifty  years  of  usefulness,  to  teU  how  it  has  taught,  how  it  can  teach,  and 
what  need  there  is  in  these  days  of  progress,  for  certain  kinds  of  instruction  not  yet 
obtainable  in  our  common  schools. 

FOW  MECHANIC  INSTITUTES  ORIGINATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  was  in  the  first  years  of  this  century  that  Dr.  Birkbeck  of  Glasgow,  conceived 
the  idea  of  lecturing  to  ai"tisans  on  subjects  that  would  aid  them  in  their  callings. 
His  scheme  took  well ;  his  lecture-room  was  crowded,  and  able  men  volunteered  to 
aid  him  in  his  laudable  enterprise.  During  the  years  1833  and  1824  the  first  Me- 
chanics' Institute  took  shape  as  the  outgrowth  of  what  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  done,  and 
he  very  properly  was  called  to  preside  over  the  first  one  founded  in  London.  Mr. 
Brougham,  afterwards  Lord  Brougham,  was  prominent  in  its  organization.  This 
was  being  done  in  England  at  the  very  time  our  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  coming  into  existence. 
With  the  foundation  of  the*  London  Society  all  England  and  Scotland  seemed  to 
waken  to  the  need  of  scientific  instruction  for  the  mechanics  and  artisans — and  in 
all  the  great  towns,  even  in  some  villages.  Mechanics'  Institutes  sprang  up,  to  lead 
a  short  life  of  active  usefulness,  then  to  languish  and  to  die.  These  Mechanics' 
Institutes  were  not  organized  by  mechanics — ^they  were  originated  by  philanthropic 
persons,  who,  seeing  the  need  of  a  higher  education  of  the  working  classes,  spent 
their  time  and  their  money  in  this  direction.  They  failed,  simply  because  those  for 
whom  they  were  created  would  not  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
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OEIGINAL  FEATURES  WHICH  CHABACTEEISE  THE  FEANKUN  INSTITUTE. 

Our  Franklin  Institute  was  from  the  begmning  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word.  It  taught  by  lectures,  and  somefdmes  by  classes,  but  it  was 
always  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  societies  abroad.  If  I  may  so  express 
myself,  it  was,  and  stUl  is  a  democratic  learned  society ;  it  is  not  exclusive.  No 
well-behaved  person  is  excluded  from  its  membership.  All  who  desire  to  reap  its 
benefits,  or  to  aid  it  in  its  great  work  of  promoting  the  mechanic  arts,  "can  join  it. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  so-called  learned  societies  of  this  and  other  lands.  They 
select  their  members  from  among  those  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  are  likely  so  to  distinguish  themselves ;  hence,  their  mem- 
bership is  confined  solely  to  the  learned  of  the  land.  Now,  mark  the  diflference  in 
our  case.  Learned  men  join  our  society,  and  in  its  halls  come  in  contact  with  those 
who  may  be  imleamed,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  but  better  informed  in  some 
special  art  or  trade.  Theory  and  practice  are  brought  together,  and  each  helps  the 
other.  Distinguished  scientists  admit  that  they  are  indebted  to  this  association  for 
informatipn  of  a  practical  character,  probably  not  readily  obtainable  otherwise. 
WhUe  on  the  other  hand  we,  each  one  of  us,  know  how  we  have  been  benefited  by 
their  learning,  and  with  what  attentive  earnestness  we  listen  to  their  words. 

In  the  youth  of  our  Institution,  when  this  now  vast  city  was  comprised  within 
narrow  limits,  when  those  who  frequented  our  halls  were  less  scattered  than  now, 
each  day  and  each  evening  there  came  together  a  little  band  of  congenial  spirits — 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  professors,  who  labored  earnestly  to  carry  out  the  great 
aim  of  the  society,  and  who  were  at  all  times  willing  to  sink  their  personality  in  the 
good  of  the  society.  Their  work  was  the  work  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  not  of  its 
individual  members.  Among  those  men  who  gave  their  best  time  and  energy  to 
this  labor  were  many  men  neither  mechanics,  artisans,  nor  professional  scientists, 
but  lovers  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Looking  over  the  pages  of  the  members'  roU— 
many  such  names  occur — ^f  ew,  indeed,  of  the  early  ones  are  here  to  listen  to  my 
words  to-night. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS   OF  THE  FRANKIilN  INSTITUTE. 

With  one,  however,  I  have  talked  much  of  late,  and  from  him  learned  very 
many  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  Institute.  It  was  in  his  office  that  some 
of  the  first  meetings  were  held  that  led  to  its  organization,  and  his  knowledge 
of  its  workings  extends  through  its  entire  career.  We  had  earnestly  hoped  that 
he  would  have  addressed  you  this  evening,  but  his  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  task.  So  I  promised  him  to  say  to  you  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
vitality  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  union,  the  close  union  and  mutual  reaction  of 
theory  and  practice.  He  recounted  many  incidents  to  show  how  meritorious  in- 
ventors had  been  aided  by  disinterested  theorists  ;  how  timely  warning  from  the 
better  informed  in  what  had  been  done  has  saved  many  a  fruitless  ramble  over 
already  well-trodden  ground  in  the  search  of  novelties.  My  first  recollections  of  the 
workings  of  our  society  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  name.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  committee  upon  which  I  served,  and  his  wonderful  memory 
was  my  astonishment  then  as  it  is  now.  His  mind  was  an  open  encyclopaedia  to 
us  all,  and  it  was  from  the  kind  interest  taken  by  him  and  by  others  like  him  in  our 
scientific  labors  that  we  received  the  greatest  encouragement  in  our  work.  I  have 
ventured  to  take  this  kind  gentleman,  Mr.  George  Washington  Smith— as  an  ex- 
ample of  disinterested  labor — because  he  was  neither  a  mechanic  nor  a  professional 
scientist,  but  nominally  a  lawyer  (I  know  not  if  he  practiced  law),  a  scholar  by 
preference,  and  a  lover  of  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  material  welfare  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  the  work  done  by  him  and  many  others  like  him  in  the  active, 
thankless  duties  of  the  Bci&)^ti2&etiiyit9s^r&&S>M®de  many  of  our  most  valuable 
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reports  of  so  great  use  to  the  world  at  large.  Among  these  hard  workers  were  young 
men  who  subscribed  their  names  to  the  constitution  with  no  calling  as  yet  selected  to 
mark  their  position  in  life — many  of  them  since  known  to  fame.  In  that  long  roll, 
too,  may  be  found  names  of  men  now  noted  and  honored  in  the  arts,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning inscribed  after  their  signatures  callings  and  trades  little  indicative  of  their 
after  greatness.  These  men  were  educated  practically  in  the  Franklin  Institute ;  it  was 
there  their  minds  received  direction. 

THE  GROWTH  OF   PHHiADBLPHIA. 

Thus  the  Frankhn  Institute  has  prospered  in  its  teaching — in  its  teaching  of 
men  by  men.  Out  of  the  town  that  saw  the  beginning  of  our  society  fifty  years 
ago,  Philadelphia  has  now  spread  over  an  entire  county,  and  in  area  is,  perhaps, 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  under  one  municipal  government,  and  to-day  it 
stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  industry.  To  say  it  is  the  Manchester  of  America 
is  saying  but  part  of  the  truth.  The  world  in  congress  at  Paris  and  Vienna 
recognized  this,  and  gave  first  honors  to  our  workmen.  Philanthropists  from 
abroad  visit  us  and  ask  to  be  shown  the  place  where  the  working  people — not 
crowded  in  filthy  tenement-houses  and  hovels — Uve  each  in  his  own  home — his 
neat,  comfortable  home ;  and  they  seek  to  know  how  far  education  has  pro- 
gressed among  the  makers  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  They  know  full  well 
that  the  rudiments  of  science,  at  least,  are  needed  by  all  mechanics  in  aU  trades ; 
they  know  full  well  that  the  great  universal  language  of  mankind,  the  language  of 
the  pencil,  the  pictm-e  language,  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  arts ;  everything 
that  is  to  be  made,  at  least  well  made,  must  be  first  drawn,  must  find  its  shape  on 
paper. 

ABSENCE   OF    ANY    ELEMENTARY    TECHNICAL    TRAINING    IN    THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

DEPLORED. 

They  visit  our  common  schools,  and  they  note  that  the  pupils  have  plenty  of 
grammar,  plenty  of  geography,  and  spelling,  and  reading,  and  so  on,  but  barely 
rudiments  of  science,  and  scarcely  any  drawing  whatever ;  this,  too,  when  the 
world  is  crying  aloud  for  technical  education.  How  strange  it  must  seem  to  those 
who  come  to  us  from  the  old  countries,  where  the  schools  of  art  are  side  by  side 
with  the  museums  and  the  great  art  galleries,  and  where  all  these  great  collections 
are  open  to  their  advantage,  each  and  every  day  of  the  week,  where  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  the  only  universal  language  of  the  world,  is  taught  with  the  a,  b,  c's  of  then- 
native  tongue.  We  can  indeed  say,  that  for  well  nigh  fifty  years,  the  Franklin 
Institute  has  tried  to  remedy  this  defect.  There  almost  only  can  the  young 
mechanic  obtain  the  principles  of  the  art.  It  is  true,  our  noble  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  throws  open  wide  its  doors  to  those  who  can  take  the  time  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  classes,  and  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  an  outgrowth  of  our  Institu- 
tion, does  its  part ;  the  High  School,  with  its  night  classes  for  artisans,  helps  in  the 
work ;  but  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  pass  each  year  through  our  common 
chools,  how  few  can  avail  themselves  of  the  chances,  how  few  know  the  need  of 
he  art  that  underlies  all  other  arts? 

Our  common  school  education  gives  us  traders,  gives  us  shopkeepers,  but  it  gives 
us  no  artisans.  I  know  not  if  this  can  be  remedied,  but  I  do  know  we  require  some 
other  training  for  our  sons  and  our  daughters. 

THE  COMING  CENTENNIAL. 

But  two  years  hence  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  represented  in  our  park — 
they  will  bring  with  them  the  work  of  their  hands  and  their  brains.  Then  will 
our  people  be  able  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  how  early  education  reacts  on 
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art,  and  how  much  need  we  have  for  cultivation  and  refinement  to  exalt  the  facul- 
ties of  our  artisans.  Go  into  our  great  industrial  establishments,  and  seek  out  the 
modellers  and  the  designers,  the  draughtsmen,  speak  to  them,  and  many  times  you 
will  be  greeted  with  the  accents  of  a  foreign  tongue.  True  we  pay  high  wages,  and 
the  educated  designers  of  Europe  will  make  their  homes  on  our  shores.  But  why  not 
train  our  children  to  fiU  these  places  ?  Most  imquestionably  there  is  a  freshness  of 
thought  and  an  originality  of  conception  in  the  products  of  American  ingenuity, 
but  they  lack,  sadly  lack  in  some  respects,  a  cultivated  and  refined  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful. 

THE  NEW  TRAINING  NEEDED  FOR  THE  CHANGED  CONDITIONS. 

There  was  a  time  not  fifty  years  ago  when  the  workshops  of  Philadelphia  com- 
peted only  one  with  another.  Trade  was  confined  to  narrow  limits;  with  Uttle 
competition  there  was  little  need  of  economy  and  careful  calculation  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  factories.  Now  the  railroad,  the  steamship,  and  thought  borne  on  the 
wings  of  lightning,  have  broken  down  all  geographical  barriers,  and  the  workshops 
of  Philadelphia  find  competitors  in  the  workshops  and  cheap  labor  of  the  oldest 
lands.  How  are  we  to  hold  the  van  in  this  strife  but  by  more  excellent  productions 
more  cheaply  produced  ?  How  are  we  to  achieve  this  result  but  by  putting  more 
brains  in  our  work?  Say  not  to  me  that  learning  unfits  our  men  for  work.  I  tell 
you  proper  instructior  is  what  our  working  people  most  need — what  the  Franklin 
Institute  has  ever  tried  to  give  them.  There  is  in  the  world  drudgery  to  be  done, 
drudgery  that  needs  no  brain  work,  but  there  will  be  through  all  times  enough  stu- 
pidity to  satisfy  all  the  wants  in  this  direction,  and  intelligent  laborers  will  make 
their  heads  save  their  hands  to  their  own  profit  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human 
family.  That  a  means  of  educating  our  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  direc- 
tion of  practical  industries  is  greatly  needed  is  evinced  by  the  change  now  pro- 
gressing in  our  higher  schools.  Over  our  broad  land  technical  colleges  are  spring- 
ing up,  and  students  are  crowding  their  haUs.  In  our  midst  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  coupled  with  whose  history  is  the  name  of  Franklin,  whose  professors 
and  teachers  are  oiu-  own  active  fellow-members,  but  a  little  while  ago  reared  for 
itself  vast  halls  for  learning  yonder  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Schuylkill — this,  to 
make  room  for  science,  to  enable  our  young  men  to  fit  themselves  to  be  engineers, 
to  be  architects,  to  be  what  they  will.  The  learning  there  acquired  is  with  an  aim. 
The  student  has  a  profession  before  him,  and  he  prepares  himself  for  his  life's  work. 
These  schools  and  colleges  do  but  a  part  of  the  work;  it  is  with  men  as  men,  they 
must  continue  their  training. 

BOYS  MXrST  NOW  BE  SO  TRAINED  AS  TO  BECOME  THE  CAPTAINS  OP  INDUSTRY. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  my  dearly  loved  country,  believe  me  no  want  is  so  deeply 
felt  in  this  land  as  the  want  of  practical,  technical  education.  Give  to  your  sons 
and  to  your  daughters  a  sound  foundation  of  useful  learning;  teach  them  the  pleas- 
ures, the  dignity  of  skilful  manual  labor;  make  their  minds  leaders  of  their  hands, 
and  teach  their  hands  to  be  willing  servants  to  their  minds.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  chemist  in  a  roUing  mUl  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  the  practical 
iron  masters  of  the  land.  Now,  a  leading  engineer  says  on  the  public  rostrum,  that 
the  future  of  our  iron  interests  is  in  the  hands  of  our  chemists,  in  the  laboratory,  and 
in  learning.  Would  you  have  your  children  take  part  in  this  great  work?  Remem- 
ber that  in  all  our  workshops  there  are  places  for  but  few  of  them,  as  learners, 
as  apprentices.  Give  to  them,  therefore,  that  instruction  that  will  make  them  of 
value  in  the  land,  that  will  cause  them  to  be  selected  for  places  of  trust;  for  the 
contest  in  the  world's  industries  in  the  future  is  to  be  fought  with  brains,  not  with 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  UPON  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  Franklin  Institute  has  for  fifty  years  been  laboring  in  the  direction  of  the 
scientific  education  of  mechanics,  and  proud  are  its  members  of  the  work  it  has 
done.  Yet  how  true  the  words  seem,  that  came  to  us  last  Tuesday  in  our  Public 
Ledger,  when  it  told  the  story  of  this  Society's  usefulness,  and  said,  "its  achieve- 
ments, we  believe,  have  been  more  thoroughly  recognized  and  appreciated  every- 
where than  here  in  its  own  home.  This  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Philadel- 
phia, that  it  does  not  '  exploit '  its  own  good  works.  It  would  be  well  if  our  peo- 
ple were  of  a  different  habit  in  this  respect,  and  it  would  be  better  if,  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday  next,  at  Musical  Fund  HaU,  there  should 
be  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  its  merits,  its  serv- 
ices, its  great  usefulness,  and  its  honorable  record.  If  Boston  possessed  such  an 
institute,  with  such  a  history,  its  renown  would  not  be  allowed  to  become  dim  at 
home  by  any  lack  of  pubhc  proclamation  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  done." 

Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  your  Institute's  usefulness  is  limited  only  by  its  pecuniary 
means.  Its  fifty  years'  work  has  been  done  with  but  little  money  to  do  it  with.  No 
liberal  endowment  has  placed  it  beyond  want,  and  rigid  economy  has  barely  eked 
out  the  yearly  contributions  to  meet  the  most  pressing  wants.  Shall  it  be  so  in  the 
future  ?  It  is  not  asked  tha,t  you  give  to  it,  hoping  for  no  return.  What  we  want 
is  your  good  names  added  to  our  list  of  members.  In  a  population  of  well  nigh  a 
million,  scarcely  900  names  are  on  our  roll  of  members.  All  the  world  abroad 
knows  and  honors  our  Institute.  Talented  men  in  distant  cities  ask  to  be,  and  are 
proud  to  be,  considered  members  of  it.  Will  not  you  join  us  in  our  task,  and  when 
the  Centennial  of  om-  nation's  freedom  is  being  celebrated  in  our  midst,  say  to  your 
guests  that  you  are  members  of  the  Franklin  Institute  ? 

Working  men  of  Philadelphia,  let  me  rather  say  fellow-workmen  of  America, 
my  most  earnest  sympathies  are  with  you  in  aU  your  efforts  towards  self -improve- 
ment. My  own  path  in  life  started  from  the  school-house  through  as  lowly  walks 
in  life  as  any  of  yours.  If  fortune  has  led  me  to  higher  usefulness,  believe  me  it 
has  been  not  without  diligent  appUcation  and  hard  study.  To  you  the  Franklin 
Institute  opens  its  doors  and  affords  you  a  sure  way  of  increasing  your  store  of 
knowledge.  Attend  its  lectures,  be  present  at  its  meetings,  give  from  your  store  of 
practical  experience  freely,  take  in  return  what  others  can  give  to  you.  It  will  be 
to  you  as  it  has  been  to  me  and  to  others — a  school  of  great  value.  Trust  me,  the 
teaching  of  man  by  man  in  frequent  intercourse  is  the  most  potent  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  knowledge  well  applied  is  indeed  a  power. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Seller's  address  the  meeting  adjourned.* 

*  These  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  above,  were  held  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Institute  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  December  1873,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  President.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Hector  Orr,  a  committee  of  five  including  the  President  was  appointed  "  to  devise 
and  carry  out "  the  celebration. — The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers, 
President  of  the  Institute  and  Messrs.  Hector  Orr,  Frederick  Fraley,  Bloomfield  H. 
Moore,  and  William  P.  Tatham.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of  Procedure 
as  arranged  by  this  Committee. 

1834.]  Peanklin  Institute.  [1874. 

Programme  of  Exercises  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  Friday  Evening,  February 

6,  1874. 

[Music] 
Assembly  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of  Frankhn  Institute. 
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THE  LECTURES. 

A  marked  educational  feature  of  the  management  has  been  the 
winter  courses  of  lectures;  which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute,  and  have  been  continued  during  the  whole  period  since  it 
was  first  founded. 

These  comprise  theoretic  and  technical  courses  on  various  scien- 
tific subjects,  as  well  as  courses  of  popular  lectures  profusely  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  and  other  methods.  The  list  of  lecturers  for  a 
series  of  years,  would  include  a  very  large  number  of  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  country.  A  list  of  subjects,  and  of  lecturers  of  the 
year,  is  given  in  each  annual  report;  from  twenty-five  to  forty  lectures 
are  given  each  year,, and  the  list  of  topics  would  include  the  whole 
round  of  modern  science.  These  lectures  are  free  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute  and  they  receive  free  tickets  for  distribution;  form- 
erly the  public  paid  a  small  entrance  fee. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

This  comprises  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  the 
reports  of  learned  societies,  industrial  and  scientific  periodicals,  and 
complete  sets  of  American  and  European  patent  records,  and  is  con- 
stantly growing.  The  addition,  made  in  1884  of  a  library  of  Elec- 
trical Literature,  has  been  noted.  The  report  of  the  librarian  made 
at  the  annual  meeting,  January  21, 1891,  gives  a  total  of  35,015  vol- 
umes; exclusive  of  a  classified  a,nd  catalogued  collection  of  20,972 
pamphlets.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  nearly  two  thousand 
"maps  and  charts,"  a  thousand  "photographs  and  lithographs," 
some  six  hundred  "  designs  and  drawings,"  and  some  twenty  "  man- 
uscripts." An  ample  sum  has  been  subscribed  for  the  completion 
of  important  serials,  which  are  being  sought  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe ;  the  Institute,  has  been  designated  as  a  public  depository  of 
the  United  States  Government  publications,  and  has  received  a  large 
number  which  had  been  deposited  with  the  Moyamensing  Literary 
Institution,  which  was  formerly  designated  to  receive  them,  but  has 
relinquished  its  claim  in  favor  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

[Music] 
Address  by  Hon.  Fredekick  Fraley,  Treasurer  of  FrankUn  Institute. 

[Music] 

Address  by  Egbert  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  Vice-President  of  Franklin  Institute. 

[Music] 

Address  by  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  late  Secretary  of  Franklin  Institute. 

[Music] 
aosing  Address  by  M©^l?fii9^t^t)^^!M^Rg|ggfi6gdent  of  Franklin  Institute. 
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This  very  valuable  library  for  specialists,  had  so  far  outgrown  its 
accommodations  that  Mr.  Charles  Bullock,  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  made  in  his  report  to  the  annual  meeting,  January  18, 
1888,  a  strong  appeal  for  some  early  provision  for  increased  room, 
and  more  secure  protection;  so  that  the  requisite  accommodation 
for  the  members  and  the  public  who  have  access  to  it  may  be  secured. 
An  appeal  strongly  supported  by  President  Wilson  in  the  report  for 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

THE   COLLECTIONS. 

The  Institute,  has  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  and  also  a 
large  collection  of  models  of  machinery,  some  very  interesting  his- 
torical machines,  and  some  six  hundred  drawing  studies  of  various 
kinds,  mostly  mechanical  drawings. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  issues  under  this  title  each  month,  a  hand- 
somely printed  pamphlet  filled  with  fresh  scientific  articles ;  some 
of  these  are  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  before  the  Institute. 

The  number  for  August,  1891,  bears  the  imprint  Volume  CXXXII, 
No.  788.  The  Journal  was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
editor,  but  a  few  years  since  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  serves  as  permanent  editor,  with  one 
member  of  the  committee,  who  each  serve  in  turn,  for  a  month,  as- 
sociated with  him. 

The  following  notice  of  this  oflBcial  periodical  of  the  Institute  is 
from  the  " announcement  and  programme  of  lectures  for  1891-92." 

"The  Franklin  Institute  began,  in  the  year  1826,  the  publication  of 
a  Journal,  devoted  to  Science  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  which  has  been 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  the  scientific  and  other  useful  work  of  the  Institute,  besides 
many  valuable  contributions  relating  to  the  growth  of  American  in- 
dustries and  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  in  general 
during  the  past  half  century.  The  Journal  has  an  acknowledged 
position  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

The  complete  file  of  the  Journal,  embraces:  The  Franklin  Journal 
(4  vols.),  1836-1827;  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  second 
series  (36  vols.),  1828-1840;  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
third  series  (100  vols.),  1841  to  the  present;  or,  133  volumes  in  all. 

In  its  present  form  the  Journal  is  an  octavo  of  80  pages.  It  is 
issued  monthly.  The  six  issues,  January  to  June,  and  July  to  Decem- 
ber, each  constitutes  a  complete  volume,  with  index  and  title-page. 

The  Journal  is  edited  by  a  Committee  on  Publications  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  subscription  price 
is  Five  Dollars  per  year.  Members  have  the  privilege  of  subscrib- 
ing at  Three  Dollars  per  year. 
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A  complete  index  of  the  Journal  arranged  by  subject-matter  and 
authors,  and  covering  the  first  120  volumes  (1826-1885),  has  been 
published  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  Fwe  Dollars." 

PROPOSED  RE-ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Banes,  January  19,  1887,  refers  to 
a  movement  for  a  re-organization,  and  recites  several  changes  in  the 
By-Laws  made  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  the  report  by  the  "Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Institute, — consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Banes, 
Chairman,  Charles  Bullock,  J.  Vaughan  Merrick,  Isaac  Norris,  Jr., 
William  Sellers,  William  P.  Tatham,  and  John  J.  Weaver,— to  take 
into  consideration  the  future  work  of  the  Institute,  and  to  suggest 
plans  or  methods  for  extension." 

"The  most  radical  change  was  in  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, in  whom  the  property  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested;  the 
Trustees  to  be  elected;  partly  by  stockholders,  and  partly  by  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  to  be  self  perpetuating." 

The  finances  of  the  Institute,  greatly  aided  by  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1874,  and  that  of  1884,  are  continually  drained  by  the 
increasing  demands ;  the  very  vitality  of  the  Institute  being  shown 
in  these  activities. 

President  Wilson,  thus  states  the  needs  of  the  Institute,  in  his 
report,  made  January,  1888. 

REORGANIZATION  AOT)  FUTURE  WORK. 

The  Committee  on  Reorganization  having  completed  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws, 
and  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  it  remains  that  these  Trustees 
be  elected — a  proceeding  that  it  would  be  advisable  the  Board  of  Managers  should 
cany  out  as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  this  Committee  on  Reorganization  to  continue  its 
work  in  the  matter  of  formulating  and  reporting  "  what  should  be  the  future  work 
of  the  Institute,"  and  also  to  prepare  plans  for  a  suitable  building  in  which  the 
Institute  can  carry  out  that  work,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  continue  its  labors  to  a  conclusion. 

The  wants  of  the  Institute  are  vital.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  institution,  worthy 
of  the  name  it  bears,  and  doing  invaluable  work  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
for  the  world. 

Yet  it  is  embarrassed  in  every  direction;  for  want  ol  room  in  its  building,  want 
of  conveniences  in  its  educational  departments,  and,  above  aU,  want  of  funds. 
Every  year  its  accounts  present  a  deficiency.  This  cannot  go  on  forever.  Unless 
some  change  takes  place  for  the  better,  the  day  wiU  surely  arrive,  although  it  is 
hoped  it  may  be  far  off,  when  its  doors  will  be  closed.  Cannot  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  educational  privileges,  and  who  have  the  means  to  make 
a  practical  application  of  their  interest,  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  field  here 
presented  ? 

Under  the  reorganization,  the  system  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  best  shape  possible 
for  such  aid.  Its  Managers,  its  Officers  and  its  Professors  are  active,  reliable, 
energetic  and  economical,  doing  all  they  can  with  the  least  possible  expenditure; 
but,  it  may  as  well  be  plainly  spoken,  it  is  money  that  is  wanted,  money,  properly 
and  securely  vested  in  the©^5E^<fejFi/Wfte®StJft®icome  to  be  rightly  applied  to 
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the  continuance  and  advancement  of  the  Institute.  From  an  examination  of  the 
expenditure  account  it  will  be  evident  to  anyone  that  a  decrease  in  these  expendi- 
tures cannot  readily  be  made  without  seriously  crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

New  and  more  extensive  buildings  are  needed.  The  Library  has  far  outgrown 
its  quarters.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  purely  scientific  Ubraries  of  the 
country,  proving  its  usefulness  for  consultation  and  reference  every  day,  contain- 
ing many  volumes  that,  if  destroyed,  could  never  be  replaced,  and  yet  in  a  building 
not  even  fire-proof. 

Cannot  a  systematic  effort  be  made  to  improve  this  state  of  things  ?  The  Insti- 
tute asks  for  aid.    Shall  its  appeal  be  in  vain? 

JOS.  M.  WILSON,  President 
By  Order  of  the  Board. 

PtTBLic  Exhibitions  Of  Arts  And  Industry  Held  Under  The 
Auspices  Of  The  Franklin  Institute. 

Tlie  article  in  the  Ledger,  previously  quoted;  states,  further,  that 
"  the  first  exhibition  of  American  manufactures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute,  was  held  in  1834;  and  that  twenty-two  similar  exhi- 
bitions in  all,  had  since  been  held.  They  have  been  highly  success- 
ful. It  is  largely  through  the  income  derived  from  admissions  to 
these  exhibitions  that  the  classes,  etc.,  have  been  sustained."  In 
Mr.  Fraley's  memorial .  address,  he  stated  that  the  exhibitions  were 
suspended  by  reason  of  inability  to  secure  a  building  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  purpose,  he  also  announces  that,  a  suitable  building  hav- 
ing-been  offered  through  the^  liberality  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
Road  Company,  such  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in  this,  the  "Jubi- 
lee Year "  of  the  Franklin  Institute ;  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Centennial  exposition  to  be  held  in 
1876.  A  permanent  memorial  of  this  twenty-seventh  exhibition 
exists  in  the  ofi&cial  Report  *  made  by  ' '  the  Committee  on  Exhibition  " 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  from  which  the 
following  quotations  are  taken. 

The  address,  issued  by  the  Franklin  Institute  authorities,  inviting 
participation  in  the  proposed  exhibition,  is  here  quoted  for  its  his- 
torical reference  to  the  first  exhibition  held  by  the  Institute,  and  for 
the  account  of  the  prizes  which  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  award. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  BOAED  OP  MANAGERS. 

To  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  of  the  United  States : 

In  inviting  contributions  to  an  Exhibition  which  is  intended  to  celebrate  the 
50th  year  of  the  FrankUn  Institute,  the  Managers  naturally  recall  the  language 
used  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  in  their  first  quarterly  report,  made  to  the  In- 
stitute upon  the  15th  of  April,  1834. 

*  Report  of  the  twenty-seventh  Exhibition  of  American  Manufactures,  held  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  from  October  6th,  to  November  12th,  1874,  by  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
1874.    Pp.  236-xliu. 
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Announcing  the  intention  of  holding  the  flrst  Exhibition  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  (which  was  actually  held  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  1824,)  they  say: 

"  An  object  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  *  *  *  is  that  of  public  Exhi- 
bitions to  which  aU  the  products  of  national  industry  may  be  sent ;  the  effect  and 
consequence  of  such  Exhibitions  will  necessarily  be  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the 
Institute,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  members,  and  to  excite  a  proper  degree  of 
emulation  and  of  justifiable  rivalry  among  the  numberless  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  of  this  city.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  when  the  products  of  our 
industry  are  collected  from  the  various  workshops  now  dispersed  throughout  the 
city  and  State,  and  exhibited  together,  they  will  form  a  collection  calculated  to 
excite  a  gratifying  sense  of  pride  in  the  bosom  of  every  well  wisher  to  the  pros- 
.  perity  of  our  manufacturers,  and  an  encom-aging  hope  that,  under  proper  reg^ila- 
tions,  we  may  soon  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  aU  useful  articles." 

These  views  and  hopes  have  been  justified  by  the  success  of  their  pioneer  enter- 
prise and  of  those  which  followed  it,  as  weU  as  by  the  general  practice  now  exist- 
ing, of  Annual  Exhibitions  elsewhere,  but  more  than  all,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
state  of  the  Arts  fifty  years  ago,  with  their  condition  now. 

This  comparison  may,  we  trust,  be  facilitated  and  illustrated  by  our  intended 
Exhibition.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  general  progress  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  such  expositions,  and  prosperity  in  many  individ- 
ual cases  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  public  recognition  which  our  exhibitions  have 
invited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  to  the  community  have  been  equally 
great,  and  all  the  motives  which  were  enumerated  by  our  first  Board  of  Managers 
are  fully  in  operation  to-day. 

We  hope,  therefore,  when  self  interest  and  the  desire  for  the  pubUc  good  both 
incite  us  to  one  line  of  action,  that  the  parties  to  whom  we  especially  appeal,  may 
unite  to  make  our  proposed  display  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  earUer  Exhibitions  held  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  a  list  of  premiums  offered 
was  published  beforehand,  but  experience  proved  that  many  of  the  Medals  were 
neither  earned  nor  awarded,  while  the  acknowledged  excellence  or  novelty  of  other 
articles  exhibited,  compelled  the  award  of  Medals  which  had  not  been  proposed. 
The  plan  was  therefore  definitely  abandoned  in  1838,  and  Medals  may  now  be 
achieved  for  any  product  of  Inventive  Genius,  or  by  excellence  of  Execution. 

The  Scott  Legacy  Premium,  consisting  of  a  Bronze  Medal,  with  the  motto,  "  To 
the  most  deserving,"  together  with  the  sum  of  $30,  is  vested  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia by  the  provisions  of  the  Will  of  John.  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  made  in  the  year 
1816,  and  the  city  has  confided  the  trust  of  awarding  the  premium  to  the  Franklin 
Institute.  It  is  a  premium  of  peculiar  honor,  to  be  distributed  among  ingenious 
men  and  women  who  make  useful  inventions. 

The  EUiott  Cresson  Gold  Medal,  an  honor  which  has  rarely  been  awarded,  is  also 
entrusted,  by  the  provisions  of  his  Will,  to  the  Franklin  Institute.  It  may  be 
awarded  for  some  discovery  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  for  the  invention  or  im- 
provement of  some  useful  machine,  or  for  some  new  process  or  combination  of 
materials  in  manufactures,  or  for  ingenuity,  skiU  or  perfection  in  \vorkmanship. 

Both  of  these  premiums  are  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Managers  upon  the  recom. 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

In  order  more  readily  to  find  experts  qualified  to  act  as  judges  of  each  class  of 
articles  exhibited  for  competition,  the  classification  will  be  made  according  to  the 
position  each  article  occupies  in  trade,  without  regard  to  any  rule  based  upon  the 
use  of  the  article. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  govern  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  aU  other  necessary  information,  are  hereinafter  contained. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

i        .     1  by  M/crogb/BlEPHERD  Holman,  Actuary. 

Philadelphia.  May  Idth,  i874. 
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As  some  of  the  early  exhibitions  had  entailed  a  loss,  and  as  the 
lasources  of  the  Institute  were  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify 
it  in  assuming  any  risk  of  indebtedness,  the  iirst  step  in  the  new 
movement  was  to  secure  a  guarantee  fund  by  subscription  among 
the  citizens ; — a  fund  of  $25,000  was  asked,  but  the  proposition  was 
so  favorably  received  that  the  subscriptions  by  liberal  citizens  and 
firms,  speedily  ran  up  to  "$46,350,  thirty-five,  agreeing  to  give  $1^000 
each;  'seventeen,  $500  each;  seven,  $350  each;  two,  $300,  and  seven, 
$100  each. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  EXHIBITION,  1874. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBrriONS. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tlie  Franklin  Institute  : 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  which,  under  existing  By  Laws,  is  a  Committee 
of  your  body,  respectfully  report: 

That  the  Exhibition  of  1874,  held  to  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  year  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  Institute,  proved  worthy  of  the  occasion,  whether  its  success  be  tested  by  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited,  the  large  concourse  of  visitors,  the 
instruction  and  gratification  it  afforded  to  the  community,  or  by  the  pecuniary 
results. 

The  first  movement  towards  the  Exhibition  was  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  February  18,  1874,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Morgan  Eldridge,  the 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  "on  Exhibitions. 

The  Committee  lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  letter  to  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  Esq., 
late  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  making  an  application  for 
the  use  of  their  depot  on  Market  Street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Juniper  Streets,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  Exhibition.  This  application  having  been  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  favorably  entertained  by  it,  the  President  (Mr.  Thompson)  was 
authorized  to  act,  which  he  did  by  the  letter  of  his  assistant,  Strickland  Kneass, 
Esq.,  dated  the  17th  of  March,  placing  the  depot  at  our  disposal  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  1874.  Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Institute  had,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  the  opportunity  of  holding  an  Exhibition  under  promising  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  the  18th  of  March,  resolutions  were 
adopted,  requesting  the  Board  of  Managers  to  hold  an  Exhibition,  and  to  secure  a 
guarantee  fund  to  indemnify  the  Institute  against  loss.  This  condition  having  been 
fulfilled,  public  announcement  was  made  upon  the  14th  of  April,  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion would  be  held  from  the  6th  to  the  31st  of  October,  thus  allowing  thirty-five 
days  for  the  transformation  of  the  building  and  preparation  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
twenty-six  days  for  the  Exhibition  itself. 

Your  Committee,  before  this  time,  had  been  strengthened  by  adding  to  it  aU  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  at  large  was 
invoked,  resulting  in  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  one  hundred  members, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  Committees  on  the  various  classes  of  Exhibits.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  upon  the  standing  sub-committees,  and  acted 
with  the  greatest  ability,  zeal,  and  usefulness.  The  Class  Committees  were  com- 
posed, when  possible,  of  members  associated  with  the  various  trades  and  industries. 
It  was  made  their  duty  to  stimulate  exhibitors  in  their  respective  classes,  and  thus 
to  induce  an  Exhibition  which  would  command  the  public  attention  and  secure 
success. 
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These  Committees  were  also  requested  to  nominate  the  Judges  in  their  respective 
classes.  It  is  believed  that  the  poUcy  thus  adopted  for  the  first  time,  had  a  large 
influence  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Committees  on  Rules,  Transportation,  and  Publication  having  completed 
their  preparations,  a  pamphlet  containing  an  address  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
with  the  necessary  information  and  the  Rules  governing  the  Exhibition,  was  issued 
upon  the  13th  of  May.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Spax^e  then  began,  and 
were  continued  all  summer,  culminating  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  Mr.  J.  B.  Knight,  who  had  been  actively  performing  committee 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had  conditionally  promised  the  use  of  the 
depot  from  the  first  of  September,  and  the  surveys  and  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Building  and  Machinery  to  accomplish  its 
work  in  the  interval  of  time  allowed  it.  But,  actually,  the  Company  abandoned 
the  depot  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  we  were  placed  in  possession  twelve  days 
before  the  time  specified.  The  advantage  thus  gained  was  never  lost.  The  Sub- 
Committee  pushed  the  work  with  such  energy  that  the  Exhibition  building  was 
ready  to  receive  goods  about  the  1st  of  September,  instead  of  the  14th,  as  adver- 
tised.   *    *    *    . 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  upon 
the  day  appointed,  and  attracted  the  sustained  attention  of  the  public  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  continue  it  open  for  twelve  days  longer 
than  was  originally  designed.    *    *    *    . 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  "EXHIBITION. 

The  whole  number  of  paying  visitors  was  267,638,  besides  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, their  ladies  and  minors,  and  persons  admitted  on  complimentary  tickets  issued 
to  the  press  and  to  others  whose  hberaUty  it  was  desired  to  recognize.  Making  due 
allowance  for  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Exhibition  was  visited  by  one-third  of 
our  popul-ition.  The  number  of  applications  for  space  was  1,528.  The  number  of 
entr'  m-  exhibition,  many  of  them  covering  numerous  items  and  large  displays, 
was  l,a51.  The  number  of  steam  boilers  in  operation  was  9,  of  816  horse-power  in 
the  aggregate,  consuming  267  tons  of  coal.  There  were  3  steam  engines  driving 
shafting,  32  driving  pumps,  and  11  driving  particular  machines.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  steam  engines  at  work,  or  in  motion,  was  46.  The  whole  number  of  machines 
in  motion  was  281. 

Some  of  the  displays  were  of  pecuhar  excellence.  The  photographs  were  particu- 
larly good,  and  would  class  strictly  with  the  fine  arts;  but  besides  these,  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  chemicals  displayed,  the  wonder  working  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines, the  brilhancy  of  the  saws,  the  splendor  of  the  chandehers,  the  rapidity  of 
the  printing  press,  the  precision  of  movement  of  the  machine  tools,  and  the  truth 
and  finish  of  the  paper  cylinders,  appealed  not  only  to  our  appreciation  of  the  use- 
fulness of  these  exhibits,  but  in  addition  lent  to  them  the  charms  and  influences  of 
the  fine  arts. 

As  a  further  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibition,  it  appears  that 
although  the  rule  upon  the  subject  of  premiums,  prepared  by  the  proper  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  was  more  severe  than  usual,  the  premiums 
awarded  imder  it  were  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous  exhibition;  being  201 
silver  medals,  328  bronze  medals,  and  223  certificates  of  honorable  mention,  in  all 
651,  while  many  subjects  were  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
the  Arts,  for  the  award  of  the  special  medals  of  the  Institute. 

*    *    *    The  results  of  fili^*JGfedfcJ!Qr<McttBS(WSfliness  of  our  people  to  visit  a 
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meritorious  Exhibition,  and  should  encourage  the  Managers  of  the  great  Centennial 
in  hoping  for  a  magnificent  success  to  their  undertaking. 

It  remains  to  record  our  thanks  to  those  persons  Whose  liberality,  or  kindness  has 
assisted  us  in  various  ways.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  whose  liberality  already  noticed  was  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  acts  of  like  character  and  by  acquiescence  in  all  our  requests;  to 
the  subscribers  to  the  guarantee  fund,  who  afforded  us  the  first  encouragement,  a 
like  acknowledgement  is  none  the  less  due,  because  the  result  has  exempted  them 
from  all  UabiUty.    *    *    *    . 

Thanks  are  expressed  by  name,  to  various  City  officials  and  depart- 
ments, to  United  States  Departments  -which  contributed,  and  to 
leading  exhibitors. 

The  ofificers  employed  in  the  Exhibition  performed  their  duties  with  the  greatest 
efficiency,  and  the  Committee  take  especial  pleasures  in  testifying  to  the  ability, 
energy,  and  tact  of  the  General  Superintendent. 

W.  P.  TATHAM, 
•  Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibitions. 

Philadelphia,  January  18,  1875. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Committee  whose  efforts  made  this 
memorial  Exhibition  such  a  success: 

Committee  on  Exhibition. — W.  P.  Tatham,  Chairman,  Charles  S.  Close,  B.  C. 
Tilghman,  Frederick  Fraley,  J.  E.  Mitchell. 

This  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  is  to  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred,  in- 
cluding all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

STANDING  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

Mnance. — W.  P.  Tatham,  Chairman,  John  Baird,  J.  Vaughan  Merrick,  Coleman 
Sellers,  Frederick  Fraley. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Henry  Cartwright,  Chairman,  Theodor^,  oEtergner, 
Thomas  Shaw,  James  E.  MitcheU,  Alexander  Purves.  „  , 

Building  and  Maehinery. —ChasA&s  S.  Close,  Chairman,  Washington  Jones, 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  George  W.  Ewitt,  Raphael  Estrada,  Robert  E.  Rogers,  M.  D., 
Frederick  Graff,  D.  D.  Willard,  John  H.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Estrada  directed  the  running  machinery  during  the  Exhibition.  ^^ 

Space. — Charles  Bullock,  Chairman,  Frederick  Graff,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  S.  Lloyd 
Wiegand,  W.  P.  Cooper,  Samuel  Sartain,  Jno.  Hall,  Robert  Grimshaw,  Wilham  C. 
Ewing,  Hartley  Knight,  Christian  Faser,  G.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  W.  G.  Armstrong. 

Classifleation. — PUny  E.  Chase,  Chairman,  J.  B.  Blnight,  Alexander  Wilcocks] 
M.  D. 

Transportation. — Enoch  Lewis,  Chairman,  William  C.  Ewing,  Charles  Field. 

Correspondence  and  Publication — Pliny  E.  Chase,  Chairman,  Samuel  Sartain, 
George  F.  Barker,  Edwin  J.  Houston,  J.  B.  Knight,  G.  Morgan  Eldridge. 

Mr.  Sartain  had  entire  charge  of  preparing  the  Admission  Tickets  during  the 
Exhibition. 

The  story  of  this  exhibition,  of  its  purposes  and  its  success,  is  well 
told  in  the  account  of  the  closing  ceremonies,  and  in  the  address  by 
President  Sellers.  This  address,  interesting  from  its  historical  ref- 
erences, suggestive  by  its  recital  of  evidences  of  improving  taste  in 
the  use  of  color  decorations,  and  of  the  wonderful  changes  in  woman's 
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industry,  which  have  taken  place  since  the  previous  exhibition  was 
held,  as  well  as  hy  the  evidence  given  of  the  perfection  already  at- 
tained by  some  American  manufacturers,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  their  native  goods  were  bought  by  a  confiding  public  in 
the  confident  belief  that  they  were  buying  imported  goods,  is,  also, 
of  value  as  showing  the  active  interest  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  not  only  in  their  own  exhibition  but  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coming  Centennial  Exposition;  the  great  Fair,  to  which 
all  nations  were  invited.  It  is,  then,  not  only  for  its  direct  relation 
to  the  history  of  this  local  institution,  but  also  for  its  general  interest 
that,  despite  its  length,  this  address  is  given  in  full  in  the  following 
pages. 

Something  of  the  secret  of  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  Inter- 
national Centennial  Exposition,  which  followed  two  years  after,  can 
be  learned  from  the  evidence  which  here  appears  of  the  forethought 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  active  interest  taken  by 
the  liberal  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Institute, 
after  payment  of  all  expenses  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  of  over 
$52,000. 

Closing  Ceremonies. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  November,  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  Insti- 
tute proceeded  to  the  stand  vrhich  had  been  erected  at  the  transept.  Mr.  Tatham, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  made  the  following  announcement: 

Mr.  President  :  On  the  6th  of  October,  I  had  the  honor  to  announce  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Exhibitions  to  the  vice-president,  -who  then  occupied  your  chair, 
that  the  exhibition  was  ready  to  be  opened.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  report 
on  the  same  behalf  that  we  are  ready  to  close.  We  have  had  a  season  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  finest  weather,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  accident,  with  a  large  attendance,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  gratified 
community.  It  was  originally  intended  to  close  the  exhibition  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  but  the  difSculty  of  finding  competent  and  willing  judges  delayed  their 
appointment,  and  afterwards,  the  crowds  which  thronged  these  aisles  were  so  over- 
whelming that  it  was  impossible  for  the  judges  to  perform  their  functions  with 
satisfaction  to  themselves.  The  prolongation  of  the  exhibition  was,  therefore,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  necessity,  and  the  extended  time  has  not  been  enough  to  enable  all 
of  the  judges  to  make  their  reports.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  declare 
the  awards  to-night,  but  we  will  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  original 
announcement  of  this  exhibition  declared  that  it  would  be  held  in  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  This  fiftieth  year  shall  be  to  us 
a  jubilee;  for  by  means  of  this  exhibition  we  shall  be  released  from  a  debt  contracted 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  more  effectually  to  promote  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  thereby  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Sellers,  President  of  the  Institute,  then  made  the  following  address : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  was  the  custom  at  former  exhibitions  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  to  close  the  exhibition  by  an  address  of  some  kind.  The  committee  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  a^g^jfeig^jb^f /tifiit»©SOi^®this  evening,  under  the  guid- 
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ance  of  my  good  friend,  Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  has  seen  fit  to  tell  me  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words.  Had  the  Board  of  Managers  determined  to  omit  this  part  of  the 
evening's  programme,  or  had  my  friend,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening, 
not  hinted  at  it,  I  question  if  many  of  my  hearers  would  remember  the  usages  of 

PROGRESS  DURING    THE   LONG    INTERVAL    SINCE    THE    LAST    EXHIBITION  WAS  HELD 

BY  THE  INSTITUTE 

SO  long  ago.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  exhibition  has  been  attempted  by  the 
FrankUn  Institute  since  1858,  and  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  that  attempt,  or 
have  had  the  care  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute  since  then,  have  no  very  pleasing 
memory  of  the  many  dollars  taken  from  the  already  slim  purse  of  our  treasury  to 
pay  for  the  attempt  to  show  our  fellow-citizens  what  our  artisans  and  our  mechanics 
were  doing.  Do  you  wonder  then  that  for  some  little  time  thereafter  such  exhibi- 
tions were  not  considered  with  much  favor  ?  During  the  sixteen  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  the  world  has  not  been  standing  still.  Great  events  have 
transpired,  and  volumes  of  history  have  been  crowded  where  as  many  pages  might 
teU  the  story  of  equal  years  at  other  times.  Our  own  beloved  coxmtry  lias  passed 
through  a  period  of  great  trial,  and  seemed  at  one  time  hkely  to  be  rent  asunder, 
but  the  old  flag  waves  over  all  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  when  we  meet  in  this 
city,  the  birthplace  of  our  nation's  freedom,  to  celebrate  the  grand  Centennial,  we 
can  all.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  unite  in  thanking  God  for  this  unity.  The 
world  has  not  been  standing  still,  nor  have  our  people  been  idl«  during  all  these 
years  ;  a  great  work,  a  humanizing  work,  has  been  going  on  over  our  whole  land. 
Even  during  the  period  of  war  were  our  people  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
each  year,  each  month,  and  even  each  day  has  seen  some  new  industry  spring  up, 
either  original  with  us,  or  transplanted  from  foreign  soil.  Now,  when  the  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  rendered  an  exhibition  possible,  by  lending  to 
us  this  building  for  this  purpose,  what  surprising  advance  is  shown  !  how  amazing 
has  been  the  progress  !  Here,  in  the  space  of  a  little  over  two  acres,  under  this 
roof,  what  a  grand  collection  has  been  brought  together ;  and  all  this  is  the  work 
of  our  people,  in  our  own  land !  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  has 
contributed  a  great  part  of  this  ;  but  much  of  great  interest  has  come  from  more 
distant  States.  Glad  would  we  have  been  had  we  seen  some  representative  from 
each  and  every  State  in  our  whole  Union. 

Who  can  enter  these  doors,  walk  among  the  examples  of  man's  skill  and  not  be 
benefited  by  the  sight  ?  Who  can  examine  that  grand  display  of  machinery,  the 
finest  ever  brought  together  at  one  time  in  this  country,  without  having  his  mind 
expanded  or  avoid  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  whose  brains  and  hands  have 
wrought  these  great  works  ?  Who  can  contemplate  aU  the  objects  of  beauty  here 
displayed  and  not  experience  some  mental  improvement  ? 

THE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD   BY  THE   FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

As  I  sat  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  home  and  pondered  over  the  words  I  should  say 
to  you  this  evening,  my  mind  wandered  continually  to  this  hall.  I  could  see  only 
the  world  of  art  and  science  as  it  now  is,  and  as  here  represented,  not  as  it  was  in 
the  early  days  of  this  Institute ;  and  yet  before  me  lay  the  open  pages  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts.  This  is  dated  1835,  and  tells  of 
the  exhibition  held  1824.  Few  pages  were  required  to  enumerate  the  objects  ex- 
hibited, and  yet  these  pages  are  full  of  interest  to  us  now.  Premiums  were  given 
then  as  now,  and  with  the  object  to  foster  the  industries,  special  premiums  were 
oSered  in  advance  for  what  was  deemed  of  gi-eat  importance.  At  that  early  day 
the  Institute  did  its  utmost  to  encourage  the  mechanic  arts.    Its  members  then  as 
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now  gave  much  valuable  time  in  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  inventions.  The 
managers  then  declared  that  "  The  object  of  the  Institute  is  by  no  means  to  erect 
itself  into  an  umpire  under  the  impression  of  infalhbUity,  but  to  communicate 
to  such  as  may  apply,  the  opinions  derived  from  science  or  experience  of  its 
own  members;  regard  being  had  in  the  appointment  of  all  special  committees,  to 
avoid  the  nomination  of  individuals  whose  prejudices  or  partiality  might  affect 
their  decisions  in  certain  cases."  This  bears  directly  on  the  report  that  is  to  be 
made  of  this  exhibition,  at  the  proper  time.  Judges  have  been  selected  with  the 
utmost  care  to  examine  and  report  on  all  this  collection,  and  those  judges  have  pro- 
nounced on  the  merits  of  the  various  exhibits  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  This  has 
been  a  thankless  task,  as  they  well  know  that  their  report  can  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  to  all.  The  reports  will  be  published  over  their  signature,  and  it  is 
hoped  wiU  prove  of  use  as  pointing  out  the  road  to  higher  honors  for  those  who 
may  be  lagging  in  this  contest. 

THE  RELATION    OF    THE  PRESENT    EXHIBITION    TO  THE   COMING  CENTENNIAL  EXPO- 
SITION. 

Now,  that  this  exhibition  has  proved  so  successful,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  that 
its  probable  effect  on  the  coming  Centennial  display  was  carefully  considered.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  project  of  an  International  Exhibition  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  in  this  city,  was  originated  by  the  Franklin  Institute  memorializ- 
ing Councils  on  the  subject,  and  it,  as  a  society,  has  ever  striven  to  aid  it,  and 
insure  its  ultimate  success.  The  question  was  naturally  asked  how  this  exhibition, 
now  so  nearly  6nded,  would  affect  the  great  exhibition  to  be  then  held.  Careful 
consideration  convinced  us  that  a  successful  exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  woiild  do  good,  not  harm.  It  would  of  necessity  be  mainly  a 
local  display, — ^it  would  give  to  our  own  citizens  some  little  insight  into  the  resources 
of  our  city  and  its  neighborhood.  It  would,  without  doubt,  prove  a  good  lesson  to 
those  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Centennial.  And  it  would  induce  many  to 
exhibit  who  were  before  indifferent.  This  we  now  feel  has  been  or  will  be  the 
result  of  this  effort  on  our  part.  It  has,  in  fact,  proved  a  sort  of  friendly  trial  of 
strength  before  entering  the  great  contest  of  '76.  The  weak  see  how  to  make  them- 
selves strong;  the  strong  how  to  gird  their  loins  to  meet  a  greater  opposition.  And 
our  success  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  many  far  away  to  this  city.  Strangers  vis- 
iting us  can  not  fail  to  take  away  with  them  some  account  of  the  thriving  industries 
that  are  here  represented  and  will  talk  of  the  greater  display  in  which  they  will 
take  part,  in  the  hundreth  year  of  om-  nation's  history.  In  that  year  the  history  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  will  have  compassed  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  lifetime, 
and  intimately  woven  in  its  history  is  the  progress  of  the  arts  during  that  time. 

WHAT  THE  EARLY  EXHIBITIONS  COMPRISED. 

But  when  in  times  past  our  mechanics  and  artisans  were  each  year  urged  to  display 
their  industries  in  our  exhibition,  great  efforts  were  required  to  induce  them  to  take 
any  part  therein,  and  none  of  their  exhibitions  were  truthful  exponents  of  the  state 
of  the  arts  in  our  midst;  save  may  be  in  one  particular — the  handiwork  of  our 
ladies.  This  was  well  represented  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  wonderful  were  the 
bed-quilts  and  the  patch-work  that  competed  for  our  prizes.  Where  are  they  in 
this  contest?  Has  sixteen  years  numbered  them  with  the  lost  arts?  Dry  goods, 
too,  came  out  strong  in  those  days.  Machines  in  motion  were  few  and  far  between. 
Now  what  a  change  in  all  this  as  shown  in  this  display.  There  are  to-day  in  this 
city  alone,  more  spindles  running  producing  textile  fabrics,  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  Union,  not  excepting  those  cities  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  are  made  up  of 
cotton  and  woolen  f actoriepiQid^€f  hamta  of  ziiz  wsrking  people  only.    Yet  these 
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indiistries  have  been  but  sparsely  represented  here.  Extended  as  this  display  has 
been  in  some  directions,  it  does  not  do  full  justice  to  what  is  being  accomplished  by 
all  the  working  people  of  the  State.  Many,  very  many  are  holding  back  their 
strength  for  that  greater  show,  and  noting  what  has  been  done  here. 

A  NOTABLE  ILLTJSTBATION  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PURER  TASTE. 

I  would  gladly  trace  the  progress  in  the  arts  during  the  past  fifty  years  up  to  the 
present  condition  as  here  shown,  could  it  be  done  in  the  limited  time  I  dare  address 
you;  but  I  would  be  derehct  in  inj  duty,  were  I  to  faU  to  do  so  in  one  particular  in- 
stance— ^because  it  seems  to  me,  great  principles  are  involved.  The  machine  display 
in  this  room,  is  unquestionably  very  fine,  and  when  one  glances  over  that  broad 
expanse  of  iron  servants  of  man"s  will,  and  peers  through  the  forest  of  belts  that 
give  motion  to  these  machines,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  color  there  shown,  and  doubtless  may  think  the  dark  gray  tint,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  gay  colors,  indicative  of  our  Quaker  tastes  and  habits.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, there  is  to  the  student  of  a  nation's  art  progress,  more  in  that  quiet  color 
than  can  be  traced  to  any  such  reason.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is  worth  learning. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  repeat  to  you,  the  oft-told  tale,  of  how  man,  in  the  helpless  infancy 
of  the  race,  with  his  naked  hands  alone,  given  him  for  defense  or  oSense,  fought 
his  way  in  the  great  struggle  for  hfe,  with  clubs  and  stones  as  his  only  weapons. 
Clubs  and  stones  were  his  only  implements  in  tilling  the  land  and  ministering  to 
his  wants;  but  at  aU.  times  did  he  try  to  beautify  his  tools  or  weapons,  and  a  savage 
taste  gmded  him  in  his  selection  of  modes  of  ornamentation.  Century  upon  cen- 
tury, as  the  people  grew,  so  did  their  hands,  aided  by  their  growing  minds,  give 
them  better,  more  efBoient  implements;  and  century  by  century  these  aids  to  man 
have  grown  into  what  we  now  see  before  us.  These  dumb  servitors  of  mankind, 
with  their  frames  of  iron  and  their  sinews  of  steel,  which  for  hfe  and  motion  de- 
vour the  hard  rocks  of  our  anthracite,  and  in  living  and  moving,  breathe  from 
their  metaUic  lungs  the  hot  vapors  of  steam,  are  doing  our  work  better,  ministering 
to  our  wants  more  freely  than  could  thousands  upon  thousands  of  slaves. 

THE  ESTHETIC  IMPULSE  INNATE  IN  MAN. 

From  the  stone  implements  of  the  savage  to  what  we  now  consider  the  highest  type 
of  mechanical  skill,  the  desire  to  ornament,  to  beautify,  has  always  guided  the 
makers  or  their  users.  "When  machine-making  became  a  trade,  still  man,  seeking  to 
satisfy  his  innate  longing  for  the  beautiful,  borrowed  from  other  arts,  regardless  of 
fitness,  forms  and  colors  of  acknowledged  beauty.  He  called  to  his  aid  every  type 
of  architecture,  and  decked  his  Gothic  or  Corinthian  steam  engine  with  all  the 
gorgeous  hues  a  painter's  pallette  could  offer  him.  As  man's  taste  develops  by 
culture,  he  learns  that  beauty  cannot  be  separated  from  fitness;  that  the  most 
graceful  forms,  the  most  lovely  colors  fail  to  satisfy  the  eye  when  transported  from 
their  proper  sphere  or  inharmoniously  blended.  It  is  an  uneducated  taste  that 
finds  satisfaction  in  brilhant  colors  only,  or  seeks  to  beautify  uncouth  forms  by 
gorgeous  paints,  while  a  higher  culture  fashions  forms  to  suit  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed,  and  colors  them  in  subordination  to  their  uses  and 
surroundings.  The  grotesque  architectural  machinery  of  not  many  years  ago  is 
now  seldom  seen;  conventional  forms,  beautiful  enough  for  some  purposes  when 
wrought  in  wood  or  stone,  have  been  abandoned,  so  that,  now,  looking  over  this 
typical  collection  of  machines  for  so  many  varied  uses,  we  find  that  a  new  order  of 
shapes,  founded  on  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  appUed  and  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  have  been  adopted,  and  the  flaunting  colors,  the 
gaudy  stripes,  and  glittering  gilding  has  been  replaced  by  this  one  tint,  the  color 
of  the  iron  upon  which  it  is  painted. 
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That  sombre  tint  is  no  indication  of  any  Quakerish  objection  to  bright  colors,  but 
indicative  of  a  higher  culture  and  more  refined  taste.  Two  years  hence,  those  who 
hear  me  now  wiU  perhaps  think  of  this  question  of  taste  when  they  look  at  what 
other  nations  wiU  send  to  our  shores,  and  display,  side  by  side  with  our  work, 
yonder  in  our  park.  Americans,  some  years  ago,  had  earned  for  themselves  the 
reputation  of  a  savage  liking  for  gay  colors  in  ornamentation,  not  common  in  other 
and  older  countries.  That  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  right  direction 
in  machinery  this  wonderful  exhibition  testifies;  how  far  it  has  progressed  in  other 
trades  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  judge,  but  I  do  feel  very  sure  that  the  year  1876 
will  bring  to  us,  in  the  greater  exhibition — a  nation  will  then  hold — many  a  useful 
lesson  in  beauty  of  form,  in  humble  objects;  in  the  art  of  surrounding  ourselves 
and  homes  with  forms  of  beauty  that  satisfy  aesthetic  tastes,  and  give  color  and 
grace  to  our  living.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  my  countrymen  may  feel  that 
their  display,  in  comparison  with  that  of  older  nations,  satisfies  themselves,  for  I 
do  know  the  American  people  are  quick  to  appreciate,  to  learn,  and  to  profit  by 
their  learning. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  EXHIBITION  WAS  MADE  A  SUCCESS. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  labored  so  zeal- 
ously to  give  us  this  exhibition.  On  the  19th  of  last  August,  the  building  in  which 
we  stand  was  a  freight  depot,  abandoned  for  a  more  commodious  building.  The 
dust  of  many  years  rested  on  the  beams  above  our  heads,  and  the  floor  was  like  that 
of  any  stable.  Almost  hopeless  seemed  the  task  of  cleansing;  but  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute lacks  not  willing  hands  and  able  minds.  Chemists  and  mechanics  gave  their 
best  talent  to  the  work.  A  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  of  rare  fitness  for 
his  task,  made  admirable  selection  of  superintendent  and  aids,  and  the  work  went 
bravely  on.  The  room  was  ready  ten  days  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  open- 
ing; but,  at  what  a  cost  of  labor  and  patience,  those  interested  alone  know.  Their 
labors,  their  willingness,  and  their  generosity,  make  a  bright  page  in  our  society's 
history. 

That  the  exhibition  has  proved  a  grand  success  is  owing  also  to  those  of  you  who 
have  placed  your  handiwork  and  your  productions  here;  who  have  entrusted  so  much 
of  rare  interest  and  great  value  to  our  keeping.  Little  time  was  given  us  to  draw 
you  together,  and  but  little  for  you  to  prepare;  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  could  not 
find  room  for  all  who  at  last  desired  space. 

Ladies,  you  too  have  aided  us,  your  presence  has  lent  additional  charms  to  the 
exhibition's  many  attractious;  your  handiwork  is  represented  in  many  beautiful 
exhibits — albeit,  the  bed  qmlts  of  an  older  generation  are  missing  from  our  walls; 
new  channels  are  opened  to  your  industry  every  day,  and  many  of  the  active  trades 
of  this  city,  as  here  represented,  prosper  under  your  directions.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  this  year  has  even  seen  some  of  your  names  added  to  the  roU  of  members 
of  this  Institute.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  requested  to  act  in  the  undesirable 
capacity  of  judges,  have  done  good  and  satisfactory  work. 

THE  AID  OP  THE   PEESS  WARMLY  RECOGNIZED. 

Grentlemenof  the  press,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  much  valuable  aid.  When  the 
project  of  this  exhibition  was  first  broached,  many  of  you  wrote  strongly  advocat- 
ing our  cause;  and  appreciating  the  difliculties  of  our  undertaking,  lent  efi&cient 
encouragement.  Those  of  you  who  spoke  only  kind  words  when  our  task  was  the 
hardest,  are  remembered  as  our  staunch  friends.  When  the  story  of  this  exhibition 
is  published,  there  vvdll  be  read  a  list  of  names  of  citizens  who  having  faith  in  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  appreciating  the  efforts  it  is  always  making  to  foster  tlie 
mechanic  arts,  subscribed  their  names  to  apaperntedging  themselves  the  amount 
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set  opposite  thereto,  to  hold  the  Institute  free  from  loss  in  case  the  exhibition  should 
not  prove  pecuniarily  successful,  many  of  these  are  of  citizens  not  members  of  the 
Institute;  it  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any 
loss;  in  fact,  it  is  hoped  that  some  much  needed  money  will  be  added  to  our  treasury, 
and  the  Institute  will  be  better  able  to  go  on  with  its  work.  When  these  gentlemen 
signed  their  names,  they  had  nothing  to  assure  them  that  they  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  the  money;  other  exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Institute  had  not  paid  ex- 
penses. Why  should- this?  It  has  doubtless  paid,  however,  and  we  will  rejoice 
when  these  kind  friends  are  formally  and  publicly  relieved  from  their  obligations, 
and  most  sincerely  do  we  thank  them  for  their  help. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  hour  draws  near  when  the  curtain  will  fall  and  hide  from 
sight  this  bright  scene.  The  names  of  many  hundreds  of  you  have  this  year  been 
added  to  our  roll  of  members.  You  have  lent  your  aid  thus  far,  you  will  surely 
continue  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  Let  not  your  interest  end  when 
these  doors  are  closed;  be  present  at  our  meetings;  give  us  the  advantage  of  your 
varied  experience;  aid  our  journal,  the  only  publication  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  not  controled  by  local  interest  or  biased  by  personal  prejudice; 
aid  it  with  your  pens  and  purses. 

SOME  WORDS  AS  TO  THE  COMING  CENTENNIAL. 

Whether  in  the  coming  years  we  re-open  our  doors  for  such  a  display  as  this,  is 
yet  undecided.  If  we  do  not,  it  wiU  be  for  good  and  important  reasons.  The  year 
of  the  great  Centennial  is  close  upon  us;  little  by  little  over  the  land  has  grown  the 
interest  in  it.  Slowly,  but  surely,  are  all  our  people  awakening  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  fitness  of  the  celebration  of  a  nation's  birthday  by  a  display  of  a  nation's 
greatness,  of  a  nation's  growth  in  contest  with  the  whole  world,  on  the  ground 
where  one  hundred  years  ago  stood  the  capitol  of  the  Infant  Republic,  in  the  city 
where  our  liberty  had  birth.  The  objects  that  will  claim  space  in  that  great  exhi- 
bition are  now  being  made,  not  here  only,  but  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
What  can  be  done  by  the  Franklin  Institute  as  a  society,  or  by  its  members  as  indi- 
viduals thereto,  should  tend  toward  increasing  the  success  of  that  great  undertaking. 
There,  in  yonder  Park,  among  the  green  trees  and  by  our  beautiful  river,  away 
from  the  noises  and  bustle  of  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  acres  upon  acres  of  buildings 
will  be  crowded  with  the  industries,  the  arts  of  the  whole  world.  At  the  thought 
of  such  a  display,  what  is  here  seen  in  this  room  seems  small  indeed.  What  is 
prominent  here  will  appear  less  so  in  those  vast  haUs;  but  bear  in  mind  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  its  individual  parts.  Each  one  of 
you  who  contributesexamples  of  his  industry,  arts  or  accomplishments  to  that  great 
exhibition  must  do  so  with  the  confident  belief  that  the  burden  of  sustaining  the 
credit  of  our  country  in  that  contest  rests  with  him  alone. 

THE   PEOPLE   SHOULD   POSTER  AND  PATRONIZE   THEIR   OWN   PRODUCTIONS. 

As  president  of  a  society  that  has  for  half  a  century  labored  zealously  to  promote 
the  mechanic  arts,  I  dare  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  manufacturers.  AU  observant  visitors  to  this  hall  must  have 
noticed  goods  displayed  as  of  home  make,  which  they  had  believed  were  always 
imported.  Let  me  tell  you,  for  I  know  it,  there  are  prosperous  industries  in  this 
city  making  goods  of  excellent  quaUty,  which  you,  ladies  and  gentlem.en,  purchase 
as  of  foreign  make.  The  maker's  of  these  goods  say  they  would  find  no  purchasers 
should  they  mark  them  as  Philadelphia  made.  Gentlemen,  you  select  at  yomr 
tailors  cloths  that  you  are  assured  are  the  best  imported  goods.  This  may  be  so — in 
fact,  really  is  in  many  cases — but  the  production  in  this  country  of  looms  to  weave 
the  finer  doths  is  a  growing  trade,  and  these  loonja  send  fine  clothes  into  the  mar- 
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ket,  which  under  fancy  names  are  sold.  Ladies,  I  have  held  in  my  hand  the  wool — 
seen  it  carded  on  the  finest  machines,  or  combed  for  worsted  yams  on  the  machines 
as  are  used  abroad,  spun  into  yarn  and  woven  on  American  looms  into  the  finest 
fabrics,  you  are  now  wearing — no,  I  would  rather  say  that  some  other  ladies  are 
wearing,  confident  in  the  belief  that  they  are  decked  in  garments  made  in  France, 
in  England,  in  India — anywhere  but  in  their  own  land.  I  will  not  say  who  is  to 
blame  for  this,  whether  the  manufacturer  who  hides  his  own  name,  the  tradesman 
who  buys  the  goods  and  sells  them  as  imported,  or  we  ourselves  who  think  home- 
made articles  not  good  enough  for  us.  I  would  not  have  you  purchase  poor  work- 
manship, because  it  is  home-made,  in  preference  to  good  work  from  abroad;  that 
will  not  compel  progress  in  the  arts;  but  I  would  have  you  show  a  preference  for 
what  is  well  done  in  your  own  land. 

Franklin,  in  the  memory  of  whose  usefulness  this  Institute  was  named,  discour- 
aged the  purchase  of  foreign  finery,  when  our  nation  was  so  poor  one  hundred 
years  ago.  What  he  saw  as  a  necessity  in  the  light  of  self -protection  then,  may  be 
less  so  now,  for  a  wholesome  tariflE  has  shielded  our  workmen  until  home  competi- 
tion in  weU-organized  business  has  enabled  us  to  export  what  we  used  to  import. 
The  Franklin  Institute,  which  was  founded  to  promote  the  mechanic  arts,  asks  your 
aid,  your  encovu-agement,  and  preference  for  all  the  good  work  our  mechanics  can 
do. 

Officers  Of  The  Franklin  Institute  For  1874. 
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Bogers,  M.  D. 

Secretary. — William  H.  Wahl,  Ph.  D. 

IVeaswrer. —Frederick  Fraley. 

Jfanagfers.— Washington  Jones,  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Charles  S.  Close,  Joseph  M. 
Wilson,  William  P.  Tatham,  Dr.  Isaac  Norris,  jr.,  Theodore  D.  Rand,  George  F. 
Barker,  WiUiam  Sellers,  John  W.  Mystrom,  Theodore  Bergner,  Hector  Orr,  B.  C. 
Tilghman,  Wm.  Bamet  Le  Van,  Samuel  Sartain,  Charles  Bullock,  Enoch  Lewis, 
William  Helm,  J.  "Vaughan  Merrick,  Henry  Cartwright,  Henry  W.  Bartol,  F.  B. 
Miles,  Edwin  J.  Houston,  J.  E.  Mitchell. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1884. 

In  1882  an  electrical  section  of  the  Institute  was  established  and 
the  annual  report  of  February,  1883,  suggests  the  holding  of  a  spe- 
cial exhibition  devot.ed  to  electricity  and  its  application  to  the  arts. 

The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  Institute  and  resulted  in  the 
decision  to  hold  an  International  Electrical  Exhibition.  This  was 
announced  to  open  September  3,  1884,  in  a  suitable  building,  built 
for  its  use,  which  occupied  the  block  between  Thirty-second  and 
Thirty-third  streets,  on  Lancaster  avenue.  "The  main  structure 
was  383  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  width,  flanked  by  a  tower  60 
feet  high  at  each  corner."  By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  articles  from  foreign  countries  designed  for  this  Exhibition 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  special  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Norris,  chairman,  Prof.  Edward  J.  Houston,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Wahl  were  appogyj^^^^^^i^^^gg^lete  collection  of  the  lit- 
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erature  of  electricity,  to  be  properly  classified,  catalogued  and  dis- 
played for  the  Exhibition,  after  which  to  be  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  as  "The  Memorial  Library  of  the  Inter- 
national Electrical  Exhibition." 

The  Committee  on  Exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Institute  issued  a 
handsomely  printed  10-page  semimonthly  journal  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  preliminary  information,  called  the  "Bulletin  of  the 
International  Electrical  Exhibition."  The  first  number  appeared 
June  2,  1884,  appearing  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  until  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  in  September.  Thus  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute which,  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  organized  the  first  me- 
chanics' exhibition  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  shows,  by  organ- 
izing in  1884  the  first  exhibition  exclusively  devoted  to  electricity 
ever  held  in  this  country,  that  it  is  still  abreast  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  the  practical  applications  of  science  to  industry. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  general  Report"  of  the  Com- 
mittee *  will  sufl&ce  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  this  novel,  brilliant 
and  successful  exhibition ;  showing  the  progress  then  attained,  in 
this  comparatively  new  field  of  invention  which  has  so  recently  at- 
tracted widespread  interest. 

This  handsomely  printed  report  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  exhibition  which  was  notable  for  the  artistic 
and  brilliant  effects  produced  by  novel  applications  of  the  new  agent, 
with  its  variety  of  lights  and  combinations  of  color  effects. 

The  following  Committee  were  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  report.  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Banes,  Edwin  J.  Houston  and 
WiUiam  H.  Wahl. 

International  Electrical  Exhibition,  1884.    Franklin  Institute,  PmLAOEL- 

PHiA,  Pa. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers,  Franklin  Institute  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  General  Report — Historical 
and  Descriptive — of  the  International  Electrical  Exhibition. 
Respectfully, 

CHARLES  H.  BANES, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions. 
Philadelphia,  March,  1885. 

aBNERAL  REPORT  OF  THE   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  EXHIBITIONS. 
FORMER  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Franklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
mechanic  arts.  It  has  progressively  carried  out  the  intention  of  its  founders  by 
means  of  courses  of  popular  scientific  lectures,  schools  for  drawing,  experimental 

*  1884r— International  Electrical  Exhibition — 1884  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  General  Re- 
port of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions.  [Issued  by  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  July,  1885.]    Philadelphia:  The  Franklin  Institute  1885. 
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tests  of  new  inventions,  by  work  of  original  research  in  its  laboratories,  and  through 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts.  In  addition  to  this,  exhibitions  of  manu- 
factures and  processes  in  the  arts  have  been  given  at  various  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  Institute,  commencing  at  a  very  early  date.  These  displays  have  attracted 
throngs  of  visitors  and  have  always  been  anticipated  by  our  citizens  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  last  of  these,  prior  to  that  of  1884,  was  held  in  1874,  and  proved 
equally  attractive  as  those  preceding,  and  was  in  every  way  a  successful  one. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  the  Institute  has  taken  no 
part  in  any  display  of  the  mechanic  arts,  being  deterred  from  doing  so,  partly  on 
account  of  the  overshadowing  influences  of  its  magnitude  and  more  especially  for 
the  reason  that  Philadelphia,  the  city  noted  for  its  skilled  mechanics  and  extensive 
industries  contain  no  available  structure  that  can  be  used  for  a  collective  exhi- 
bition representing  their  varied  work. 

ORIGIN   OP   THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  recent  Electrical  Exhibitions  held  by  France,  England,  Germany  and  Austria, 
impressed  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions  with  the  fact  that  electricity,  in  its  appli- 
cations, had  long  since  passed  from  the  experimental  period  to  that  of  permanence 
and  practical  necessity,  and  is  to-day  attracting  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
Influenced  by  this  thought  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  at  their  meeting,  De- 
cember 13, 1882, ' '  That  the  Institute  should  take  steps  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  electric 
lighting  and  of  the  machinery  pertaining  thereto."    *    *    * 

SITE  FOR  THE  BtTILDING. 

In  the  progiess  of  preparations  one  of  the  first  difficulties  encountered  was  the 
selection  of  a  proper  and  suitable  location  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  After  con- 
sidering a  number  of  properties  and  encountering  as  many  disappointments,  the 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  liberality  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the 
offer,  upon  nominal  terms,  of  the  lease  of  a  vacant  lot  of  ground  belonging  to  that 
company  situated  between  Thirty-second  and  Thuty-third  streets,'and  Lancaster 
avenue  and  Foster  street,  Philadelphia,  containing  66,645  square  feet.  This  propo- 
sition was  made  through  Mr.  William  Sellers,  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  at  the 
same  meeting,  June  13,  1883,  it  was  unanimously  accepted  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  preparation'of  a  lease.    This  was  authorized  to  be  signed  December  12,  1883. 

BUILDING  PLANS. 

Preparations  for  plans  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  were  commenced  by  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  who  was  appointed  Architect,  by  the  Board.    *    *    * 

THE   GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION   OP  THE  EXHIBITS. 

And  the  synopsis  of  the  same,  was  prepared  by  a  subcommittee,  of  which  Prof. 
Pliny  E.  Chase,  of  Haverford  College,  was  chairman.  Especial  attention  is  called 
to  the  work  of  this  committee,  on  account  of  the  labor  performed  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  discharged  a  duty  requiring  much  thought  and  study  as  well  as  famil- 
iarity with  the  productions  and  applications  of  electricity.  The  work  has  been 
highly  commended  by  scientists  and  experts,  and  is  in  itself  a  complete  index  of 
electrical  progress,  as  recorded  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  at  the  date  of  the 
exhibition. 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  ELECTRICIAN. 

In  April,  1884,  Prof  .William  D.  Marks,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  accepted 
the  position  of  General  Superintendent,  and  Prof.  Edvdn  J.  Houston,  of  the  Central 
High  School,  PhiladelphiaP49^'2^cS%5t&a84aBtSOf®se  gentlemen  brought  to  the 
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duties  of  their  positions  that  energy,  enthusiasm  and  special  fitness  that  tended  so 
lai-gely  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  They  were  untiring  in  their  efforts,  and 
under  circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty  commanded  the  respect  of  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  highest  possible  safety,  both  to  life  and  property, 
a  Committee  for  the  Installation  of  Electrical  Apparatus  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Chairman,  Henry  Morton,  Charles  M.  Cresson,  M.  D., 
W.  P.  Tatham  and  M.  B.  Snyder.  A  code  of  carefully  prepared  rules  was  adopted, 
and  exhibitors  were  requested  to  give  their  co-operation  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

These  rules  were  carried  into  effect  under  the  able  personal  direction  of  the  Elec- 
trician, Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston.  Their  actual  application  demanded  constant  and 
untiring  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Electrician  and  his  assistants,  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  particular  cases  as  they  arose.  Not  only  electrical  skill,  but  prac- 
tical knowledge  was  required  in  order  to  safely  conduct  through  a  frame  building 
the  intricate  net  work  of  wires  to  supply  the  various  exhibits.  The  able  manner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished  even  in  its  minutest  details,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  although  many  of  the  arc  light  circuits  had  an  electro-motive  force  of  as  high 
as  3,000  or  3,500  volts,  no  single  accident  to  life,  or  alarm  of  fire,  occurred  in  the 
buUdings  during  the  entire  period  of  the  exhibition. 

The  circuits  were  tested  daily  for  "  contacts"  or  "  grounds  "  by  Prof.  Houston,  or 
by  his  assistant  Mr.  Carl  Hering,  and  all  causes  of  danger  removed  before  the  cur- 
rent was  permitted  in  them. 

Mr.  Hering,  the  assistant  electrician,  rendered  valuable  and  able  services  not  only 
to  the  Electrician  in  aiding  the  testing  and  the  location  of  the  various  circuits  in  the 
building,  but  also  to  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Institute  for  making  tests  and 
measurements.  He  was  specially  fitted  for  these  duties  by  his  laboratory  experience 
and  the  information  acquired  during  the  Vienna  Electrical  Exhibition  of  1883,  where 
he  officially  represented  the  Franklin  Institute.     *    *    » 

OPENING   CEREMONIES. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  advertisements,  September 
8,  1884.  The  ceremonies  began  in  the  building  lately  used  as  the  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  loaned  to  the  Institute,  and  used  as  the  Annex.  It  was 
connected  with  the  main  buildings  by  means  of  a  bridge  over  Thirty-second  street, 
and  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  leading  from  the  north  avenue  of  the  station. 
The  large  waiting  room  had  been  extensively  repaired  and  placed  in  complete  order, 
a  lectiu-e  platform  and  large  screen  for  illustrations  erected  at  the  north  end,  and 
two  special  apartments  set  aside  in  the  southern  portion  for  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical displays.  The  recently  bare  walls  were  rendered  attractive  with  very 
large  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  upon  which  were  shown  the  locations  of  the  sub- 
marine cables  and  of  the  principal  overland  wires.  These  were  executed  in  dis- 
temper by  a  prominent  scenic  artist  of  Philadelphia  from  designs  collated  by  Prof. 
Houston.  Above  the  market  entrance,  the  wall  was  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue  bunting.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  platform  were  completely  hidden 
from  the  audience  by  growing  plants.  The  space  above  the  rear  of  the  platform 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  the  national  colors. 

The  invited  guests,  among  whom  were  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
scientists  and  many  distinguished  citizens  assembled  in  the  lecture  hall  at  noon. 
After  an  overture  by  the  Germania  Orchestra,  Hon.  George  H.  Boker,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ceremonies,  introduced  His  Honor,  Mayor  Smith,  who  welcomed 
the  guests  to  Philadelphia.  The  procession  was  then  formed  and  moved  across  the 
bridge  to  the  main  building  where  thousands  of  people  had  already  assembled. 
After  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Mcintosh,  William  P.  Tatham,  President  of  the  In- 
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stitute,  delivered  the  opening  address,  and  at  its  conclusion,  introduced  trovemor 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  who  in  well  chosen  words  declared  the  exhibition  open.  At  the 
touch  of  an  electric  button  by  the  wife  of  Prof.  Marks,  the  Superintendent,  the 
machinery  started  and  electric  lights  flashed  in  every  part  of  the  large  structure. 
The  opening  scene  was  one  of  great  attraction  and  brilliancy. 

The  educational  features  of  the  exhibition  were  appreciated  by  its 
managers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  utilize  this  opportunity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  educational  institutions,  as  the  following  extracts  show: 

Impressed  with  the  fact  that  foreign  electrical  exhibitions  had  been  attended 
with  pecimiary  loss  to  the  projectors,  the  committee  determined  to  awaken  a  special 
interest  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a 
large  attendance  of  scholars  as  visitors.  Nor  was  this  motive  entirely  mercenary, 
for  it  became  evident  early  in  the  preparations,  that  the  educational  facilities  would 
be  unsurpassed  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  With  this  view,  Mr.  G.  Morgan 
Eldridge,  Chairman  of  sub-committee  on  schools,  addressed  communications  to  a 
large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  announcing  the  character  and 
peculiar  attractions  of  the  exhibition,  the  arrangements  made  for  transportation, 
and  the  reduced  price  of  admission  for  schools  visiting  in  a  body.  In  response  to  a 
proposition  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  the  grades  of  high,  normal,  grammar,  and  iinclassified,  were  granted 
each  one  day  of  vacation  during  the  school  term  to  attend  the  display.  As  the, 
result  of  these  arrangements,  the  official  record  of  admissions  shows  an  attendance, 
as  organizations,  of  97  schools,  with  740  teachers  and  16,657  students.  In  addition 
to  these  formal  visits,  there  was  an  attendance  at  different  periods  of  a  number  of 
sections  and  single  classes. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  teachers  in  making  the  visits  profitable  to  their  pupils, 
arrangements  were  effected  with  professional  men,  familiar  with  electrical  matters, 
to  act  as  guides  in  explaining  the  uses  of  the  machines,  and  the  theories  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  yovmg  visitors  and  without  cost  to  them.  This  scheme  proved  of  great 
value  as  a  series  of  interesting  object  lessons. 

A  special  inducement  for  study  and  observation  of  exhibits  was  offered  the 
scholars  of  the  public  schools  in  the  offer  of  prizes,  consisting  of  a  five  dollar  gold 
piece,  and  an  honorable  certificate  of  the  Frankhn  Institute  for  the  best  compositions 
upon  the  subject,  " '  What  I  saw  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition."  The  number  of 
prizes  distributed  amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  sixteen  were  secured  by  the  High 
and  Normal  Schools,  and  the  remaindei  by  the  Grammar  and  Unclassified  Schools. 
In  addition  to  these  awards,  two  special  prizes  of  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  were  added 
by  the  "  Electrical  World,"  of  New  York.  These  were  distributed,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  before  a  large  audience  assembled  at  the  Normal  School  building. 
Thanksgiving  night,  Nov.  27,  1884. 

The  preparation  for  the  plans  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
laborious  details  incidental  to  the  distribution  of  tickets,  and  the  collection  of  the 
payment  of  the  same,  was  voluntarily  imdertaken  by  Prof.  James  MacAlister, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  this  work  he  also 
placed  the  committee  under  great  obligations  by  his  arrangements  for,  and  personal 
attention  to  the  selection  of  the  prize  compositions.  In  the  discharge  of  this  last 
duty  Prof.  MacAlister  was  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  Vogdes,  of  the  High  School,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

LEOTUKES. 

To  add  still  further  to  the  educational  attractions,  arrangements  were  made  for 
an  excellent  course  of  lectures,  uad^r  titie  care  of  ^  committee  appointed  for  the 
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purpose.  The  report  of  the  Chairman  is  annexed  and  will  be  found  of  interest,  as 
illustrative  of  the  high  character  of  the  lecturers  in  their  various  specialties.  For 
the  public  schools  a  special  course  upon  electrical  subjects  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Houston.  The  school  lectures  were  profusely  illustrated  and  although  necessarily 
elementary  were  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  Two  were  given  each  day 
during  the  visits  of  the  schools,  covering  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  the  close 
attention  of  large  audiences  was  held  during  the  time  of  delivery.  Prof.  Houston 
was  greatly  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  liberaUty  of  Jas.  W.  Queen  &  Co.  in 
furnishing,  as  a  loan,  a  large  variety  of  apparatus  under  the  care  of  trained  assistants, 
Valuable  aid  was  also  given  in  the  illustration  of  electric  currents  by  the  Edison 
Co.  This  latter  service  required  the  special  work  of  their  large  dynamo.  Numer- 
ous testimonials  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  Prof.  Houston's  course  have  been 
received.    *    *    * 

Peimers  of  Electmcitt. 

*  *  *  In  addition  to  this  information  a  series  of  elementary  papers  called 
"  Primers  of  Electricity,"  were  written  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Houston.  These  were  printed 
on  four  and  eight  pages,  illustrated,  and  were  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  Over  eighty 
thousand  were  disposed  of,  and  they  became  very  popular  and  useful  to  visitors  and 
young  students.  Notwithstanding  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  sold  they 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Institute. 

Among  the  varied  attractions  for  the  ever-shifting  throngs  was 
abundant  music,  produced  nnder  unusual  conditions;  and,  also,  novel 
combinations  of  color  and  light.  The  playing  of  organs  by  means 
of  electrical  communication  between  the  instrument  and  a  distant 
player  seemed  always  to  interest  a  circle  of  charmed  listeners;  while 
the  large  fountain,  in  which  striking  effects  were  produced  by  means 
of  many  colored  electric  lights  shown  in  combination  with  the  beauty 
of  flowing  water,  gave  unending  delight  to  the  spectators. 

THE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  was  283,779.  The  cash  sales  of  tickets  amounted 
to  $98,639.70.  In  addition  to  the  schools,  visiting  in  a  body,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  other  organizations,  industrial  and  scientific,  that  attended  the  exhibi- 
tion during  its  progress.  Among  the  latter  were  the  United  States  Electrical  Con- 
ference, the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the 
New  York  Electrical  Society,  the  Agassiz  Association,  the  Inter-CoUegiate  Associa- 
tion of  Alumnse,  and  others. 

The  opportunity  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  leaving  a  valua- 
ble permanent  record  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  shows  : 

Committee  on  Bibliogeaphy. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bibliography  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
preparing  a  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  subject  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  shows  as  the  result  of  their  work  a  memorial  library,  consisting  of 
volumes,  bound  and  unbound,  monographs  and  pamphlets,  numbering  2,976. 
There  was  also  contributed  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  In  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  English  and  Continental  book  publishers  the  committee  was  favored 
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with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ransorae,  member  of  Institute,  re- 
siding in  London,  and  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  at  the  time  in  England,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Franklin  Institute,  by  invitation,  to  the  ter-centenary  of  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Leopold  Bossange,  of  Paris.  The  library,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposition  contained  in  the  invitation  to  donors,  was  formally  presented 
to  the  Franklin  Institute  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  It  will  be  preserved  and 
increased  as  new  books  may  be  secured  and  will  prove  of  great  value  for  reference 
and  study.  The  catalogues  of  books  and  subjects  is  well  worthy  of  examination 
and  was  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care  by  Mr.  E.  Hiltebrand,  librarian.  Dr. 
Isaac  Norris,  jr.,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Wahl,  Houston,  and 
De  Motte,  were  indefatigable  in  pushing  the  work  to  the  success  it  attained.  In 
this  connection  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  voluntarily  ren- 
dered, not  only  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  in  other  departments,  espe- 
cially that  of  lectures  and  historical  display,  by  Prof.  John  B.  De  Motte,  of  Du 
Pauw  University,  Greenoastle,  Indiana.  The  trustees  of  this  institution  kindly 
extended  a  leave  of  absence  for  several  months  to  the  Professor  so  that  he  might 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  progress  in  the  science  of  electricity 
as  set  forth  in  this  special  library  a  series  of  most  interesting  and 
instructive  object  lessons  illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  science, 
from  the  day  when  Franklin  first  drew  down  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds  above  the  Philadelphia  meadows,  was  shown  in  a  mosc  inter- 
esting historical  collection  of  machines  and  models,  invented  during 
the  past  century  for  utilizing  the  strange  power.  These  had  been 
brought  together  through  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Special  Historical  Exhibit. 

In  order  that  the  progress  of  electrical  science  raight  be  traced  from  its  earliest 
history,  by  visitors  and  students,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  a  special  his- 
torical exhibit.  In  the  rooms  set  apart  for  this  purpose  many  valuable  machines 
and  models,  loaned  in  response  to  requests  of  the  committee,  were  arranged  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  historical  report  wiU  present  a  list  con- 
taining almost  every  invention  of  value  in  marking  the  development  of  electrical 
science.  The  most  conspicuous  in  extent  was  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Ofla.ce.  Over  two  hundred  models,  many  of  them  of  rare  interest,  were  arranged 
on  tables  and  so  labeled  as  to  clearly  indicate  their  title  and  purpose.  A  complete 
list  appears  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  committee  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Kintner,  examiner  iti  electricity,  manifested 
in  the  loan  and  preparation  of  this  display.  Many  individuals  and  firms  added 
interest  to  the  collection  by  sending  machines  of  value.  Prominent  among  the 
latter  was  the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Sons,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  this  firm  for- 
warded nine  machines,  among  them  the  magneto-electric  telemachon,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  iDower  at  a  distance  from  its  source.  This  was  used  at  the  Centennial  in 
1876.  In  order  that  the  Wallace  machines  could  be  supplied  with  power,  they  were 
assigned  a  special  location  in  the  main  building.  The  Franklin  Institute  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  collection  by  depositing  some  of  the  original  Franklin  apparatus. 

No  portion  of  the  vast  collection  in  the  electrical  exhibition  afforded  greater  in- 
terest for  the  thoughtful  than  the  historical  display.  So  greathas  been  the  progress 
in  improvement  since  the  House  telegraph  patent  of  1846,  the  electric  light  patents 
of  1861,  and  the  telephone  patents  of  a  still  later  date,  that  the  famous  first  mes- 
sage of  Prof.  Morse  has  become  a  fitting  legend  for  electrical  progress,  "What  hath 
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Government  Exhibits. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  exhibition  Committee  had  the  coi-dial  co-op- 
eration of  the  Executive  and  the  heads  of  Departments  of  the  Government.  These 
efforts  were  restricted,  however,  by  the  want  of  funds.  Congress,  while  appropri- 
ating large  sums  of  money  to  exhibitions  at  New  Orleans  and  other  cities,  did  not 
see  fit  to  assist  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  except  by  resolutions.  This  failure  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  Franklin  Institute  to  bear  the  expense  incidental  to  the 
transportation  and  installing  of  Government  exhibits,  and  no  money  was  spared  to 
have  the  display  made  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  following  Departments  were 
represented  by  interesting  collections  : 

Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge  of  Captain  O.  E.  Michaehs. 

Ordnance  Department,  XJ.  S.  Navy,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Bradley  A.  Fiske. 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Treasury  Department. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

U.  S.  Signal  Office,  in  charge  of  Sergeant  A.  Eocard. 

These  exhibits  embraced  instruments  of  precision  as  well  as  electrical  apparatus. 
An  attractive  feature  in  the  contributions  of  the  U.  8.  Navy  was  a  search  light  of 
great  power.  This  was  mounted  upon  the  north-east  tower  of  the  main  building, 
and  at  night  proved  an  object  of  great  interest  and  wonder  as  its  powerful  rays  of 
light  illumined  distant  parts  of  the  city.  The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to 
the  heads  of  Departments,  and  to  the  officers  in  charge  for  their  efficient  aid. 

LIGHTING  THE   BUILDING  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  electric  lights  in  the  buildings  were  furnished  proportionately,  and  without 
charge  by  all  companies  having  dynamos  on  exhibition.  The  main  arch  and  gal- 
leries were  illuminated  by  arc  lights  and  the  other  portions  of  the  main  building 
by  incandescent  lamps.  The  lecture  room  in  the  annex  was  exceedingly  well 
lighted  by  the  tasteful  chandeUers  of  the  Edison  Company,  the  current  being  fur- 
nished by  their  large  dynamo,  popularly  known  as  "Jumbo."  The  restaurant  ad- 
joining the  lecture  hall  was  lighted  without  cost  to  the  exhibition  by  the  Siemens 
Regenerative  Gas  Company.  This  latter  arrangement  was  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  public  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  methods  of  illumi- 
nating. The  light  furnished  by  the  Siemens  Company  was  quite  satisfactory,  and 
atthe  same  time  their  process  of  combustion  assisted  materially  in  keeping  the  room 
ventilated. 

Outside  the  buildings,  and  fixed  with  brackets  to  the  side  of  the  structure,  there 
was  a  cordon  of  arc  lights  of  the  Brush  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland.  The  grounds 
about  the  buildings  and  annex  were  lighted  in  like  manner  by  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company.  To  accommodate  visitors  an-iving  and  departing  by  the  Powel- 
ton  Avenue  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  i-ailroad,  located  three  squares  from  the 
exhibition,  the  Van  De  Poele  Company  of  Chicago  run  a  series  of  arc  lights  along 
the  sidewalks  the  entire  distance.  In  addition  to  this  exterior  lighting  for  prac- 
tical uses,  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  display  of 
lights  from  the  towers  by  the  companies  named,  and  also  by  a  large  collection  of 
Edison  white  and  colored  incandescent  lamps,  forming  a  star  of  dazzling  beauty, 
and  seen  at  a  long  distance  from  its  location  on  the  southeast  tower. 

In  connection  witli  tlie  exhibition  an  assembly  of  electrical  ex- 
perts was  convened. 

United  States  Electrical  Conference. 

Prominent  among  the  list  of  scientific  associations  that  visited  the  exhibition 
was  the  United  States  Electrical  Conference.     In  May,  1884,  an  act  of  Congress  was 
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approved  by  the  President,  authorizing  the  appoiatment  of  a  scientific  commission 
' '  which  may,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government,  conduct  a  national  con- 
ference of  electricians  in  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1884."  By  virtue  of  this 
bill  the  "  United  States  Electrical  Commission"  veas  created  for  the  purposes  set 
forth.  Professors  Henry  A.  Rowland,  George  F.  Barker,  Simon  Newcomb,  C.F. 
Brackett,  J.WiUard  Gibbs,  John  Trowbridge,  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  Charles  A.Young, 
M.  B.  Snyder,  E.  J.  Houston,  Dr.  W.  Wahl,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisk,  comprising  the  board, 
iisued  invitations  to  a  large  number  of  scientific  gentlemen,  both  foreign  and 
American,  to  assemble  in  conference.  There  was  a  large  number  of  acceptances, 
and  the  meetings  were  held  in  September,  first  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  exhibition 
and  afterward  at  the  building  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  A  perusal  of  the  report 
of  papers  read  and  the  discussions  consequent  thereon  confirms  the  statement  of  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  creating  the  commission  that  "  The  International  Electrical 
Exhibition  offers  a  rare  and  fitting  opportunity  for  such  an  official  assemblage  of 
electricians."  The  members  of  this  commission  manifested  a  cordial  desire  for  the 
success  of  the  exhibition  and  the  endeavor  to  gather  from  the  display  the  fruits  of 
scientific  tests  and  examinations. 

*  *  *  Among  the  foreign  visitors  to  the  exhibition  were  many  scientific  men 
of  world-wide  reputation.  Prominent  in  the  lists  are  recorded  Sir  Wm.  Thomson, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Preece,  Prof.  George  Forbes, 
Lieuts.  F.  R.  De  Wolski  and  Chrisholm  Batten,  official  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; Prof.  TchisukeFujoka,  Tokio,  Japan;  F.  N.  Gisbourne,  Government  electrician 
for  Canada;  Sefior  Enriqua  A.  Mexia,  official  representative  of  Mexico,  and  others 
whose  names  appear  among  the  members  of  the  Electrical  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  the  exhibition  to  have  been  a  financial  sue 
cess.  The  entire  expense  of  erection  of  buildings,  the  cost  of  shafting,  steam  pip- 
ing and  general  preparations,  as  well  as  the  running  expenses,  were  promptly  met 
and  a  balance  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  left  in  the  treasury.  This  was  accom- 
plished without  Government  aid,  or  the  use  of  pubhc  moneys. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  there  was  no  fire  or  alarm  during  the  entire  period. 
Nor  was  there  a  panic  at  any  time  in  the  immense  crowds  of  visitors,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  accidents  and  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  employes  or  visitors.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  buildings,  temporary  in  chai-acter  and  constructed  of  in- 
flammable materials,  were  filled  with  machines  that  ignorance  or  carelessness 
might  turn  into  engines  of  destruction,  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  is  manifested. 
To  Him  shall  we  render  our  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  H.  BANES, 
Chairman. 

As  in  the  1874  exhibition  a  large  guaranty  fund  was  subscribed 
by  liberal  citizens;  fortunately  both  exhibitions  proved  very  success- 
ful in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  and  largely  increased  the  funds  of 
the  Institute. 

This  report  is  accompanied  by  the  reports  made  by  the  various 
special  committees  for  which,  though  they  are  full  of  interest,  space 
is  wanting. 

The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute 
for  the  year  1884,  and  of  those  members  to  whose  efforts  the  success 
of  this  valuable  exhibition  was  largely  owing. 
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Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  i884. 

President,  Wm.  P.  Tatham. 

First  Vice  President,  J.  E.  Mitchell. 

Second  Vice  President,  Frederick  Graff. 

Third  Vice  President,  Charles  Bullock. 

Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Wahl. 

Treasurer,  Samuel  Sabtain. 


William  Sellers. 
Hector  Orr. 
Prof.  Wm.  D.  Marks. 
Henry  R.  Heyl. 
Frederick  Fraley. 
William  Helme. 
Charles  H.  Banes. 
Dr.  Persifor  Frazer. 


Managers. 

Washington  Jones. 
Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
Coleman  Sellers. 
Dr.  Isaac  Norris,  jr. 
J.  Vaughn  Merrick. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  jr. 
Charles  J.  Shain. 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers. 

Appendix. 


Enoch  Lewis. 
William  H.  Thome. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Houston. 
John  J.  Weaver. 
Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase. 
Theodore  D.  Rand. 
C.  Chabot. 
A.  E.  Outerbridge,  jr. 


Committee  on  Exhibitions. 


Charles  H.  Banes,  chair- 
man. 
Murray  Bacon. 
John  Baird. 
Hugo  Bilgram. 
David  Brooks. 
Charles  Bullock. 
Addison  B.  Burk. 
C.  Chabot. 
Cyrus  Chambers,  jr. 
Pliny  E.  Chase. 
Luther  L.  Cheney. 
William  B.  Cooper. 
Chas.  M.  Cresson. 
Henry  C.  Davis. 
Luigi  D'Auria. 
N.  H.  Edgerton. 
G.  Morgan  Eldridge. 
Raphael  Ettrada. 
Charles  Faser. 
Frederick  Fraley. 
Persifor  Frazer. 
Frederick  Graff. 


W.  W.  Griscom. 
William  Hehne. 
Carl  Hering. 
Henry  R.  Heyl. 
Thomas  Hockley. 
Edwin  J.  Houston. 
Washinton  Jones. 
Wm.  Barmt  Le  Van. 
H.  H.  Levette. 
Enoch  Lewis. 
J.  H.  Linville. 
Edward  Longstreth. 
C.  Wesley  Lyons. 
Wm.  V.  McKean. 
William  D.  Marks. 
S.  R.  Marshall. 
J.  Vaughan  Merrick. 
Joseph  E.  Mitchell. 
Henry  Morton. 
John  B.  De  Motte. 
Isaac  Norris,  jr. 
Hector  Orr. 
A.  E.  Outerbridge,  jr. 

Special  Committees. 


W.  J.  Phillips. 
Theodore  D.  Rand. 
Robert  E.  Rogers. 
Charles  E.  Ronaldson. 
Samuel  Sartain. 
Coleman  Sellers. 
Coleman  Sellers,  jr. 
Horace  W.  Sellers. 
William  Sellers. 
E.  Alex.  Scott. 
Chas.  S.  Shain. 
M.  B.  Snyder. 
Louis  H.  Spellier. 
William  P.  Tatham. 
Wm.  H.  Thome. 
Jules  Viennot. 
Lewis  S.  Ware. 
John  J.  Weaver. 
S.  Lloyd  Wiegand. 
Joseph  M.  Wilson. 
WilUam    H.   Wahl,  .s 
tary. 


Superintendent. — William  D.  Marks. 

Electrician. — Edwin  J.  Houston. 

On  Finance. — Frederick  Fraley,  chairman. 

On  Space. — Charles  Bullock,  chairman. 

On  Transportation. — Enoch  Lewis,  chairman. 

On  Classification. — Pliny  E.  Chase,  chairman. 

On  Bibliography. — Isaac  Norris,  jr.,  chairman. 
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On  Buildings  and  Machinery. — Frederick  Graff,  chairman. 

On  Rules  and  Regulations. — Coleman  Sellers,  chairman. 

On  Custom-House  Regulations. — Charles  Bullock,  chairman. 

On  Correspondence  and  Publication. — "WiUiam  H.  Wahl,  chairman. 

On  Historical  Electrical  Apparatus. — Edwin  J.  Houston,  chairman. 

On  Electrical  Installation. — Edwin  J.  Houston,  chairman. 

On  Admissions. — Samuel  Sartain. 

On  Board  of  Examiners. — M.  B.  Snyder,  chairman. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  January  20, 1885,  President 
Tatham,  in  his  report,  recited  the  successful  holding  of  the  Electrical 
Exhibition  and  paid  due  praise  to  the  various  committees  whose 
efforts  produced  such  a  happy  result.  He  also  announced  the  deci- 
sion to  hold  another  exhibition  in  1885  to  be  called  "  The  Novelties 
Exhibition,"  and  stated  that  steps  for  securing  a  guaranty  fund  had 
been  taken. 

At  this  meeting  Col.  Charles  H.  Banes,  chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Library  Committee  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  formally  made  over 
the  library  to  the  Institute  which  was  as  formallj''  accepted  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tatham,  in  a  most  complimentary  speech, 
showing  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  efficient  labors  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Bibliography." 

President  Tatham's  report  of  the  succeeding  year,  made  to  the 
meeting  January  30, 1886,  states  that  "  The  Novelties  Exhibition" 
opened  September  15, 1885,  continued  through  October.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  satisfactory  and  the  report  of  President  Banes  at  the 
meeting  of  January  19, 1887,  recites  the  situation  as  follows  : 

THE  EXHIBITION  OP  1885    AND  THE  GUABANTEE  FUND. 

After  the  close  of  the  last  exhibition,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  hold  another 
upon  the  location  in  West  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  was  authorized  to  sell  the  building,  fixtures  and  material,  and 
after  paying  the  expense  of  clearing  the  ground  and  fencing  the  lot,  to  apply 
whatever  sum  remained  toward  any  financial  deficiency.  After  this  had  been  done, 
a  careful  statement  was  prepared  and  reported  to  the  Board,  manifesting  a  loss  by 
the  Exhibition  of  1885,  of  about  $7,000.  To  meet  this  deficit,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  for  their  proportionate 
contributions  to  the  loss.  The  responses  to  this  call  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
have  been  promptly  made;  there  is,  however,  a  balance  not  yet  received  of  $1,717.78. 

This  closes  for  the  present  the  history  of  the  Exhibitions. 

THE   INSTITUTE  BUILDING. 

The  hall  of  the  Institute,  "  a  large  and  substantial  structure  of  blue 
stone,"  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  street,  midway  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1825, 
and  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  society  within  two  years  after 
its  or'janization.  The  second  story  was  used  by  the  United  States 
courts  until  1830,  when  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room. 
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The  following  description,  taken  from  a  sketch  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  the  first  number  of  "The  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Electrical  Exhibition,"  dated  June  2,  1884,  shows  the  arrangement 
and  occupation  of  the  building  of  the  Institute  in  1884,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  limit  of  accommodation  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  afforded  by  the  present  building  have  been 
reached: 

Upon  the  first  floor  are  located  the  lecture  room,  and  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories.  The  second  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  library.  This  is  exclu- 
sively scientific  and  technical  in  its  character  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  embraces, 
in  addition  to  all  the  standard  and  current  works  upon  engineering,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  etc.,  complete  files  of  the  publications  of  the  prin- 
cipal learned  societies  of  the  world,  and  of  the  leading  scientific  and  technical 
serials,  besides  complete  sets  of  the  British,  American  and  French  patent  reports. 
The  extent  and  very  complete  condition  of  these  pubUcations,  make  the  library  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  library  of  reference  upon  scientific 
and  mechanical  subjects  in  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  it  is  accessible  to 
the  public  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  constantly  consult  its  shelves. 

The  upper  fioor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  large  drawing  classes,  com- 
posed of  young  men  and  women  pursuing  studies  in  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
free-hand  drawing.  The  drawing  school  has  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  and  at  present  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition 
both  as  to  the  efficiency  of  its  means  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  its  pupils. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  hbrary  and  schools  of  the  Institute  of  late  years  has 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  its  officers  to  the  utmost  to  carry  on  its  work  effectively,  the 
accumulation  of  books,  models,  instruments,  etc.,  having  become  so  great  as  to 
make  it  almost  imperative  to  secure  more  ample  quarters.  In  the  collections  of 
the  Institute  are  some  interesting  historical  relics,  among  which  may  be  named 
the  original  electrical  machine  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Godfrey's  original  quadrant,  the 
original  telegraphic  apparatus  of  Morse,  models  of  Oliver  Evan's  high-pressure 
engine  and  others  of  less  importance. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    FEATURES   OP   THE    INSTITUTE. 

The  changes  in  educational  needs,  and  therefore  in  the  provisions 
made  for  them  in  these  supplementary  schools,  were  referred  to  at 
the  opening  of  this  chapter ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute proved  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  High  School,  carried  on  by  the  Institute,  contained  over  300 
scholars  in  1837,  and  was  continued  until  the  State  provided  simi- 
lar instruction.  It  was  fully  attended  and  of  excellent  standing. 
The  drawing  schools  were  established  in  1834,  and  have  been  main- 
tained ever  since  ;  these  are  now  the  only  classes  taught. 

The  educational  purpose  of  the  .Institute  is  to  give  instruction 
fitted  for  practical  mechanics — to  train  the  apprentice  for  actual 
work  in  the  shop,  and,  as  affording  efficient  teaching  in  this  direction, 
the  drawing  classes  of  the  Institute  have  been  of  the  greatest  service. 
The  tuition  fees  are  $5  per  quarter  of  twenty-four  lessons,  two  quar- 
ters per  annum. 
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For  art  students,  the  schools  of  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  have  been  available. 

The  special  reports  made  by  the  Institute  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,"  as  the  permanent  institution  resulting  from  the  Centennial 
Exposition  is  called,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Institute.  These  concise  statements  give  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  development  and  history  of  that  institution, 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: Contributing  members,  who  pay  $5  each  year;  life  mem- 
bers, who  are  subject  to  no  annual  dues,  but  who  have  paid  $50 
in  any  one  year;  first-class  stock  members,  who  have  purchased 
shares  at  $10  each,  which  have  no  dues  and  confer  no  privileges  of 
membership  other  than  the  right  to  vote  at  the  annual  election  of 
officers  on  payment  of  $1  on  each  share;  and  second-class  stock 
members,  who  pay  $3  annually  and  are  entitled  to  all  privileges  of 
the  Institute,  including  two  tickets  to  the  lectures.  Minors  holding 
a  share  of  second-class  stock,  by  paying  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  year,  have  the  use  of  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  admission 
to  Lectures. 

In  1880  a  list  of  members  of  the  Institute  was  published,  showing 
a  total  membership  of  1,437.  Of  these  653  were  contributing  mem- 
bers, 504  life  members,  131  first-class  stock  members,  and  140  second- 
class  stock  members;  9  members  on  the  list  were  unclassified.  The 
annual  reports  show  various  changes  of  membership,  resulting  in  an 
average  yearly  gain  ot  about  100  members.  The  total  membership 
at  the  close  of  1887  is  reported  as  3,155. 

The  first  committee,  that  on  "Instruction,"  is  the  one  which  has 
charge  of  all  matters  with  which  this  report  is  particularly  occupied. 

THE  INFLUENCE  EXERTED   BY   THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

The  precedence,  in  time,  of  the  founding  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute; its  example,  inciting  to  the  establishment  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  cities;  its  important  direct  and  indirect  influence  upon 
many  phases  of  national  development,  as  well  as  upon  elementary 
and  technical  education  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — witness  the  rela- 
tions held  by  it,  through  Dr.  Jones  and  his  Journal,  to  the  national 
patent  system  and  its  history;  the  fact  that  the  future  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  received  his  first  upward  impulse  and 
elementary  technical  training  in  its  schools,  and  its  claim  of  having 
been  first  to  suggest  the  holding  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  as 
already  recorded  in  the  extracts  from  the  Ledger  article;  all  com- 
bine to  give  exceptional  interest,  to  the  history  of  this  Association  of 
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An  Institute  which  has  counted  among  its  active  members  men  of 
such  recognized  eminence  as  scientists  and  educators  as  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Jones,  the  founder  of  the  Franklin  Journal;  Alexander  Dallas 
Bache,  who  organized  the  "Committee  on  Science,"  and  who  left  the 
Institute  only  to  assume  the  position,  of  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  of  the  United  States;  Professor  John  C.  Cresson;  Professor 
Henry  Morton,  long  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  editor  of  the  Journal, 
and  now  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken;  Professor 
Robert  E.  Rogers;  and  Professor  George  F.  Barker,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  1874,  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Franklin  Journal,  is  surely  entitled  to  take  rank  in  the  United 
States  among  the  leading  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science. 

While  a  local  institution,  whose  list  of  presidents  contains  such 
names  as  fill  the  roll  of  the  Institute,  namely,  James  Ronaldson, 
Samuel  V.  Merrick  (the  original  founder  of  the  Institute),  Professor 
John  C.  Cresson,  William  Sellers,  John  Vaughan  Merrick,  Professor 
Robert  E.  Rogers,  and  Coleman  Sellers,  needs  no  better  indorsement 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  early  opening  of  the  drawing  classes  of  the  Institute  gives  it 
precedence  in  the  movement  for  the  better  technical  training  of 
mechanics;  while  the  fact  that  the  " School  of  Design  for  Women" 
was  founded  by  it  as  long  ago  as  1850,  entitles  it  to  consideration  in 
any  account  of  the  movement  for  the  training  of  women  in  Indus- 
trial Art;  these  two  acts  link  it  to  the  whole  industrial  and  artistic 
educational  movement  which  has,  in  recent  years,  become  such  a 
feature  in  education,  and  has  given  such  an  impulse  to  industrial 
and  artistic  development  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States;  while 
the  initiation  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  success  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  is  an  instance  of  a  direct  impulse  given 
by  a  local  institution  to  the  industrial  and  artistic  development  of  a 
whole  people. 

In  this  connection  the  following  list  showing  the  succession  of  the 
chief  oflS.cers  of  the  Institute  from  its  origin,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl,  the  present  secretary,  is 
not  without  interest: 

The  presidents  of  the  Institute  in  order  of  election  were: 

James  Ronaldson,  1834H842. 

S.  Vaughan  Merrick,  1843-1854. 

•John  C.  Cresson,  1855-1863. 

William  Sellers,  1864^1866. 

J.  Vaughn  Merrick,  1867-1869. 

Coleman  SeUers,  1870-1874. 

Robert  E.  Rogers,  1875-1878. 

WiUiam  P.  Tatham,  1879-1886. 

Charles  H.  Bones,  1886-1887. 

Joseph  M.  Wilson,  1887- 
To  the  year  1864,  the  office  of  Secretary  was  an  honorary  one  and  was  filled  in 
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order  by  Frederick  Fraley,  Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  Chas.  B.  Trego,  J.  B.  Garrigues,  and 
John  F.  Fi-azer. 

In  that  year  the  Institute  was  reorganized,  the  Secretary  made  a  resident  officer, 
with  executive  functions  and  with  duties  of  a  scientific  and  literary  natui-e. 
The  Secretaries  have  been 

Henry  Morton,,  1864-1869. 
William  H.  Wahl,  1870-1874. 
J.  B.  Knight,  1875-1878. 
Isaac  Norris,  jr.,  1878-1880. 
William  H.  Wahl,  1881,  to  date.. 
The  Actuaries  of  the  Institute  have  been: 
WiUiam  Hamilton,  1828-1871. 
and  D.  Shepard  Holman,  1871. 

Oppicebs  and  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  op  Pennsylvania  Chosen 
AT  THE  Annual  Election  for  1888. 

President  (to  serve  one  year),  John  M.  Wilson. 

Vice  President  (to  serve  three  years),  W.  P.  Tatham. 

Secretary  (to  serve  one  year),  Wm.  H.  Wahl. 

Treasurer  (to  serve  one  year),  Samuel  Sartain. 

Managers  (to  serve  three  years),  Hugo  Bilgram,  Cyrus  Chambers,  jr.,  G.  Morgan 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Heyl,  Chas.  Hare  Hntchinson,  Samuel  R.  Marshall,  Chas.  E. 
Ronaldson,  William  Sellers. 

Auditor  (to  serve  three  years),  Louis  S.  Ware. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Seience  and  the  Arts  (to  serve  three  years) :  J.  M. 
Emanuel,  Prof.  L.  B.  Hall,  John  Hang,  Henry  R.  Heyl,  C.  W.  Howard,  Fred  E. 
Ives,  W.  M.  McAllister,  H.  Pemberton,  jr.,  Philip  Pistor,  Prof.  S.  P.  Sadtler,  T.  C. 
Search,  Thomas  Shaw,  Louis  H.  SpeUier,  W.  Rodman  Wharton,  Moses  G.  Wilder. 

The  followmg  statistics  of  tlie  present  membership  and  financial 
condition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  are  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  year  1890.  * 

MEMBERS. 

Members  at  the  close  of  1889 2, 324 

Number  of  new  members  elected  who  have  paid  their  dues 192 

2,416 

Lost  by  death  or  resignation 89 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 158 

347 

Total  membership  at  close  of  1890 3, 169 

financial  statement. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1890 $3, 173. 33 

Receipts  : 

Contributions  from  members $6, 679. 75 

Certificates  of  stock,  second  class 30. 00 

Interest  on  investments  of  institute's  funds 1, 654. 00 

Interest  on  investments  of  building  fund 353. 09 

Temporary  loan 3, 000. 00 

Cash  from  other  sources 9, 364. 39 

19,891.33 

32, 153. 56 
• *See  page  uWiyi^'^MMM.WM  February  1891. 
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-Payments  : 

Committee  on  Library $2, 366. 13 

Committee  on  instruction 3, 336. 77 

Cm-ators 1, 938. 37 

Salaries  and  wages  4, 145. 00 

Insurance "      450. 00 

Temporary  loan 2, 000. 00 

Interest  on  temporary  loan 60. 97 

Other  expenditures 8, 298. 61 

^181,495.85 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1890 657. 71 

The  Board  regrets  the  failure  to  secure  sufficient  subscriptions  for 
the  proposed  building  fund.  The  receipt  of  the  legacy  from  the  late 
George  S.  Pepper,  already  amounting  to  nearly  $34,000,  with  a  pros- 
pective addition  from  the  residuary  estate,  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged; as  is,  also,  the  large  increase  to  the  Bloomfield  H.  Moore  fund 
for  the  Library,  which  through  the  recent  generosity  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Bloomfield  Moore  has  been  nearly  doubled.  The  usual  annual  re- 
ports from  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Library,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous sections,  follow  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  following  list  showing  the  official  organization  of  the  Institute 
for  1891,  with  which  these  historical  statements  are  concluded,  is  taken 
from  the  "Programme  of  Lectures,  1891-1893  "  issued  by  the  Institute. 

ORGANIZATION. 
Officers  and  Managers  op  the  Franklin  Institute. 

President. — Joseph  M.  Wilson. 

First  Vice-President. — Edward  Longstrbth. 

Second  Vice-President. — Charles  Bullock. 

Third  Vice-President. — W.  P.  Tatham. 

Secretary. — ^William  H.  Wahl. 

Treasurer.— Bamxtel  Sartain. 

Auditors.— W.  A.  Cheynby,  W.  O.  Griggs,  Samuel  H.  Needles. 

Actuary. — H.  L.  Heyl. 

Liln-arian.-ALVKED  Rigling. 

Board  of  Managers. — Joseph  M.  Wilson,  ex  officio,  Chairman,  Charles  H.  Banes, 
Henry  Bower,  Charles  Bullock,  ex  officio,  George  V.  Cresson,  Persifor  Frazer, 
F.  Lynwood  Garrison,  Henry  R.  Heyl,  Edwin  J.  Houston,  H.  W.  Jayne,  Washing- 
ton Jones,  Enoch  Lewis,  Edward  Longstreth,  ex  officio,  John  Lucas,  Samuel  R. 
Marshall,  Isaac  Norris,  jr.,  Henry  Pemberton,  jr. , Theodore  D.  Rand,  Stacy  Reeves, 
Charles  E.  Ronaldson,  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Samuel  Sartain,  ex  offi/iio,  Coleman 
Sellers,  William  Sellers,  H.  W.  Spangler,  William  P.  Tatham,  ex  offixiio,  WilUam 
A.  Thome,  J.  C.  Trautwine,  jr. ,  William  H.  Wahl,  ex  officio,  S.  Lloyd  Wiegand. 

Curators. — Stacey  Reeves,  Samuel  Sartain. 

Professors. — Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mechanics ;  Persif er  Frazer,  D. 
Sc, "Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Edwin  J.  Houston,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

COMMITTEES. 

Of  the  Institute.— On  the  Library,  William  P.  Tatham,  Chairmvn ;  on  Meetings, 
Washington  Jones,  Chairman ;  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  S,  Lloyd  Wiegand,  Chodr- 
man. 
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Of  the  Board. — On  Instruction,  William  H.  Wahl,  Chairman ;  on  Election  and 
Resignation,  John  Lucas,  Chairman;  on  Stocks  and  Finance,  William  Sellers, 
Chairman ;  on  Publications,  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Chairman ;  on  Exhibitions,  Henry 
R.  Heyl,  Chairman ;  on  Sectional  Arrangements,  H.  W.  Jayne,  Chairman. 

THE  DRAViNG  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

As  appears  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  Institute  and  its  Tvork, 
the  drawing  classes  were  established  simultaneously  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  have  been  continued  from  that  time.  This 
indispensable  part  of  the  training  of  a  good  mechanic  was  at  once 
recognized  as  essential.  During  recent  years  the  methods  of  the 
training  given  have  been  modified  or  changed,  from  time  to  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  and  interest  in  the  subject ; 
for  instance,  at  one  time  tending  more  to  artistic  developments,  as 
when  the  classes  of  "the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art"  found  shelter  under  its  roof;  and  later,  tending  to  the 
technical  training  especially  adapted  to  the  mastery  of  "mechani- 
cal" and  "machine"  drawing,  as  other  schools,  affording  severally 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  elementary,  general  and  artistic 
drawing,  have  been  opened. 

Material  is  wanting  for  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  school 
and  of  the  former  methods  of  teaching ;  enough  is  known,  however, 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  attendance  and  instruction  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore.  Pupils 
attended  the  night  drawing  classes  and  were  set  to  work  in  making 
copies  from  the  flat ;  little  attempt  being  made  to  grade  the  schol- 
ars, or  to  teach  general  principles  and  a  regular  course. 

Returns  made  to  this  Bureau  in  1874,  show  that  mechanical,  archi- 
tectural, free-hand  and  miscellaneous  drawing  were  then  taught. 
Four  teachers  and  250  pupils,  2  of  whom  were  women,  were  reported 
in  attendance.  The  school  possessed  no  casts  of  statuary,  but  had  a 
large  number  of  models  of  machines,  etc.,  and  500  flat  drawing 
copies. 

The  returns  of  1876  show  the  same  number  of  instructors,  but 
fewer  pupils,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  women  pupils, 
there  being  a  total  of  184,  of  whom  9  were  women.  Seventy  per 
cent,  took  mechanical  drawing,  the  others  were  about  equally  divided 
between  " architectural"  and  "general"  drawing.  Similar  returns 
for  1879-80  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  there  being  only  2  teachers  and  116  pupils ;  none  of 
whom  were  women. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute 
affords  a  running  history  of  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  first  to  which  I  have  access,  that  for  the  year  1878,  records  a 
change  in  the  personnel  and  management  of  the  school. 

An  imj)ortant  change  was  made  in  improved  grading  of  the  pupils 
and  the  institution  of  ®/j>tegc665iM'(SW!JSi3a©®f  study. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  DRAWINO  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  the  Drawing  School,  Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt  found 
himself  compelled,  by  pressure  of  other  duties,  to  resign  its  charge,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  the  Board. 

The  school  was  reorganized,  however,  in  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Philip  Pistor,  M.  E., 
and  there  was  instituted  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  extendiug  over  two  years, 
commencing  with  the  more  important  elementary  problems  in  plane  geometrical 
drawing,  and  covering  so  much  of  descriptive  geometry  and  orthographic  and  iso- 
metric projection,  as  are  necessary  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  mechanical,  archi- 
tectural and  topographical  drawing. 

The  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  was  discontinued,  except  as  appUed  to 
sketches  of  machines,  etc. ,  to  be  used  in  making  scale  drawing  and  some  exercises 
in  the  different  orders  of  architecture;  leaving  all  the  instruction  of  purely  ornamen- 
tal and  decorative  character  to  other  well-known  institutions  in  the  city. 

The  method  of  teaching  adopted  omits  almost  entirely  the  use  of  flat  copies, 
depending  principally  upon  blackboard  illustrations  and  exercises  in  drawing  from 
models. 

WhUe  this  course  was  strongly  recommended  to  all  the  pupils,  those  sufficiently 
advanced  had  the  opportunity  of  electing  to  take  special  instruction  in  some  branch 
of  more  immediate  importance  to  themselves. 

The  results  of  the  first  quarter  have  been  very  satisfactory,  nearly  all  the  pupils 
choosing  the  regular  course,  and  their  advance  has  been  very  encouraging. 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Board  commends 
it  to  the  earnest  support  of  the  members. 

The  report  for  the  next  year,  1879,  records  the  combinings  of  the 
two  schools,  that  of  the  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,*  and 
that  of  the  Institute;  by  this  arrangement  both  day  and  evening 
classes  were  held,  as  it  was  thought  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  both  institutions. 

UNION  OP  THE  TWO  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  upon  the  Drawing  School  has  been  larger  than  usual. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  the  Board  arranged  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  to  combine  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
consequently  the  drawing  school  of  that  organization  is  now  in  satisfactory  opera- 
tion, under  one  roof,  to  mutual  advantage. 

To  obtain  the  room  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  models  have  been  distributed 
over  the  building  where  they  can  be  seen  to  most  advantage,  and  the  Cabinet  of 

*  The  institution  incorporated  as  "  The  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art" 
was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  having  been  organized  by  some 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  liberal  members  of  the  various  committees,  with  a 
view  to  secure  from  the  vast  collections  of  the  Great  Exhibition  a  permanent  typi- 
cal collection  of  works  exemplifying  the  application  of  Art  to  Industries;  and,  in 
order  to  make  such  works  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  found  a  school  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  with  the  word  Art  "  writ  large."  Full  accountsof  these  two  departments 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  connection  in  this  Report.  The  Museum,  which  occu- 
pies the  permanent  Art  Building  of  the  Centennial,  is  full  of  interest;  while  the 
school,  after  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation 
and,  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  one  of  the  first  pupils  of 
Walter  Smith  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  has  at  last  obtained  a  build- 
ing of  its  own  and  secured  such  support  from  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  as 
would  seem  to  insure  its  cofttinvied  usefiUn.ess.    I.,E,  C. 
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Minerals  has  been  deposited  with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  subject  to 
recall  at  any  time. 

In  making  this  arrangement  the  Board  was  aware  that  the  Franklin  Institute 
contributed  a  larger  proportion  to  the  common  effort  than  its  proportion  of  the 
benefits  resulting  therefrom.  But  the  managers  looked  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
Institute  was  erected,  and  desired  to  promote  them  in  every  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  Pliiladelphia. 

The  result  proves  the  advantages  of  combination,  and  it  may  be  profitably  studied 
by  other  organizations  whose  special  objects  are  embraced  in  our  own. 

The  report  of  the  following  year,  1880,  records  the  increase  in 
attendance  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  room  which  compelled 
the  school  of  the  "  Museum"  to  seek  another  abiding  place. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  applying  for  instruction  in  this  department 
of  the  Institute  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Board.  Mr.  PhUip  Pistor,  the  Principal 
of  the  school,  reports  96  pupils  attending,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  their  studies, 
and  the  emulation  excited  by  the  Bartol  scholarship,  show  that  this  important  work 
of  the  Institute  is  properly  appreciated. 

The  course  is  a  progressive  one  and  includes  instruction  in  mechanical,  architec- 
tural, and  topographical  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  instrumental,  extending  over 
three  years;  but  pupils,  if  sufficiently  advanced,  may  select  any  subject  of  impor- 
tance to  them,  and  receive  in  it  individual  instruction.  Three  evenings  in  the  week, 
instead  of  two,  as  heretofore,  are  now  devoted  to  the  school,  and,  as  the  increase  of 
pupils  is  about  33  per  cent,  over  last  year,  it  was  neoessarsr  to  give  notice  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Ait  that  thearrangementof  a  joint 
occupation  of  the  rooms  would  have  to  cease,  and  they  have  accordingly  moved  else- 
where. The  Board  regret  extremely  the  necessity  of  the  action,  and  the  severance 
of  the  very  pleasant  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  the  two  schools. 

The  report  for  the  year  1881  again  records  a  change  in  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  school. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1881. 

No  work  connected  with  the  Institute  has  shown  greater  progress  than  this,  while 
the  number  of  pupils  enjoying  the  advantages  offered  by  the  thorough  instruction 
in  this  department  has  been  nearly  double  that  of  last  year,  taxing  the  resources  of 
the  Institute  and  its  school  rooms  to  the  utmost. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Philip  Pistor  from  the  direction  of 
the  school,  owing  to  other  engagements,  necessitated  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and 
the  committee  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  William  H.  Thome  to  fill  the  position 
which  had  been  so  ably  done  by  Mr.  Pistor.  The  same  general  plan  of  instruction 
has  been  followed,  with  some  few  changes  that  experience  had  shown  would  be  de- 
sirable, and  the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  two  years  is  a  progressive  one, 
as  formerly,  the  classes,  however,  being  frequently  re-arranged  according  to  the  rela- 
tive ability  and  success  the  pupils  display. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  technicaUties  of  drawing,  such  as  the 
proper  selection,  the  use  and  care  of  instruments  and  materials,  the  making  of  clear 
and  perfect  lines  in  pencil  and  ink,  the  use  of  the  brush  and  colors,  the  relative 
arrangement  of  the  different  views  of  an  object,  and  other  conventionalities  of 
practical  draughting.  Instruction  has  also  been  given  in  the  modem  practice  of 
projections,  the  plotting  of  mechanical  movements  and  gearing,  free-hand  sketch- 
ing from  models  and  patterns,  and,  in  short,  as  thorough  instmction  in  mechanical 
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drawing,  based  upon  practical  methods,  as  the  time  will  allow.  Special  classes  in 
architectural  and  machine  drawing  have  also  been  started,  but  the  regular  course  is 
the  one  recommended  to  the  student. 

Certificates  of  merit  will  also  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  the  Bartol 
scholai'ships  of  free  instruction  in  the  second  term  awarded  to  twelve  of  the  most 
deserving  pupils  during  the  first  term. 

This  drawing  school  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
the  Board  of  Managers  are  not  only  unanimously  agreed  upon  its  great  importance, 
but  that  it  represents  to  an  eminent  degree  the  useful  work  of  the  Institute. 

Tlie  Eeport  for  the  year  1883,  records  the  approval  by  the  Board 
of  the  management  of  the  new  principal : 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1883. 

The  Drawing  School,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  William  H.  Thome,  has 
been  very  successful  during  the  past  year,  and  the  results  are  highly  gratifying. 
The  attendance  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  division  of  the  stu- 
dents into  seven  classes  instead  of  four,  as  hitherto.  The  increase  is  shown  by  this 
statement :  The  number  of  pupils  in  1888  was  333,  as  compared  with  339  in  1881. 

The  accommodations  not  being  sufficient  for  all  these  classes  on  the  same  even- 
ing, it  became  necessary  to  divide  them,  accommodating  a  portion  on  two  evenings 
and  the  others  on  two  alternate  evenings. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Director  and  his  assistants  to  bringing  the 
school  under  a  general  system,  whereby  the  students  are  classified  and  promoted 
according  to  their  progress.  This  plan  is  found  to  favor  both  the  improvement  of 
the  pupU  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  given  by  the  Institute  is  in  harmony  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  shops,  and  our  students  upon  graduation  are  fully  qualified  to  use,  inter- 
pret, and  execute  working  drawings  without  having  anything  to  learn  or  unlearn. 

The  Board  commends  the  drawing  school  to  the  Institute  as  deserving  of  hearty 
support.  • 

The  following  report  of  the  new  Director  gives  the  attendance  in 
the  school  and  shows  the  aims  proposed.  The  lists  of  prize  students 
are  omitted. 

ANNUAL   EEPOET  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  DRAWING    SCHOOL    OF    THE    FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  FOE  THE  SESSIONS   1883-1883. 

That  the  importance  of  some  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Drawing  is  becoming  more 
appreciated  every  year  is  evidenced  by  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  this  school.  It  is  a  promising  sign,  for  there  is  no  sphere,  in  which  the 
abiUty  to  express  conceptions  of  beauty  of  form  and  design,  or  ideas  of  mechanical 
devices  and  constructions,  by  means  of  lines  drawn  on  paper  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  accurately  convey  these  conceptions  to  others,  will  not  prove  of  great  value. 
The  boy  who  attempts  to  make  a  bird-box,  will  save  time,  vexation,  and  material, 
if  he  is  able  to  plan  it  on  paper,  altering  the  design  untU  it  suits  his  fancy  and 
arranging  the  detaUs  and  method  of  construction  before  he  commences  the  work. 
So  the  milhonaire,  who  is  about  to  have  a  mansion  built,  if  he  is  able  to  understand 
the  architect's  plans,  can  criticise,  suggest  alterations,  and  devise  conveniences, 
which  will  place  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality  upon  it  and  prove  a  source  of 
just  pride.  To  one  engaged  in  a  mechanical  or  industrial  pursuit,  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  coming  to  be  indispensable,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  it  will  inevit- 
ably fall  behind  in  the  race.  To  quote  from  the  recently  published  autobiography 
of  the  eminent  Scotch  engineer,  James  Nasmyth:   "  Mechanical  drawing  is  the 
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alphabet  of  the  engineer;  without  it  the  workman  is  merely  a  hand;  with  it  he 
indicates  the  possession  of  a  head."  It  is  of  more  or  less  importance  in  all  pursuits, 
and  that  this  is  understood  is  shown  by  the  number  and  the  vocations  of  the  students 
in  our  school. 

The  number  of  students  this  year  amounted  to  402,  of  whom  310  attended  the 
winter  term  and  192  the  spring  term.  In  each  term,  the  school  was  divided  into 
seven  classes  with  an  instructor  for  each  class,  and  instruction  was  given  four  even- 
ings in  the  week  instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  on  account  of  Umited  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  progress  made  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  that  some  good  work  has  been 
done  is  shown  by  the  examples  exhibited.  The  interest  taken  in  theoretical  drawing 
is  encouraging,  as  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  thorough  and  correct 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  projections  and  intersections  and  what  is  really  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  stripped  of  its  rules  and  put  into  a  practical  and  modem  form. 
Many  complete  Working  Drawings,  both  Mechanical  and  Architectural,  have  been 
made  in  a  superior  style,  not  after  the  ordinary  school  systems  but  by  the  methods 
employed  in  our  best  workshops.  In  the  Free  Hand  Classes,  there  has  been  marked 
progress,  and  several  of  the  students  have  made  good  drawings  from  the  round. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  models,  casts,  and  appropriate  accommodations  in  this 
department. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  instruction  practical  and  useful  and  to  have  the 
classes  so  graded  as  to  insure  systematic  progress.  The  teaching  includes  correct 
manipulation,  the  geometry  of  drawing  and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
instructors  have  had  two  difficulties  to  contend  with,  one  of  which  is  an  indifference 
to  accuracy  and  neatness  of  execution  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  students,  while 
the  other  is  the  apparent  inability  of  other  students  to  understand  the  principles 
involved,  although  taking  great  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  work.  But  few 
appreciate  the  importance  of  both  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  the 
methods  employed  and  also  of  precision  and  beauty  of  execution.    *    »    *    * 

*    *    *    The  results  of  the  year  are  encouraging  to  the  instructors  and  should  be 
satisfactory  to  theJnstitute  and  also  to  the  pupils,  but  few  of  whom  have  failed  to  • 
receive  benefit  from  their  attendance.    The  efficiency  of  the  school  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  ability  and  hearty  co-operation  of  my  assistant  instructors,  Messrs.  Carl 
Barth,  Edw.  S.  Paxson,  C.  Claussen,  Geo.  S.  WiUets,  and  Wm.  P.  DaUett. 

Next  year  the  school  will  be  better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  practical  instruction  in  Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Free  Hand 
Drawing. 

WM.  H.  THORNE, 

Director. 
• 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  brings  the  history  of  the 

school  down  to  the  close  of  1883. 

The  Drawing  School,  which  stiU  continues  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Thorne,  has,  in  point  of  discipline,  effectiveness  of  instruction,  and  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  made  gratifying  progress. 

The  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  spring  term  numbered  192,  and  those  at  the  winter 
term,  184,  making  a  total  of  376.  They  were  divided  into  seven  classes  with  one 
instructor  to  each  class.  The  school  is  now  very  efficiently  organized  and  officered, 
and  your  Board  refers  to  this  branch  of  the  Institute's  work  with  satisfaction.  The 
entire  third  story  of  the  Institute  building  is  now  given  up  to  the  school,  and  its 
further  growth  will,  therefore,  be  checked  for  want  of  additional  class-rooms. 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  Director  completes  the  account  of  the 

school  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1883-1884. 
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ANNTJAIi   REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR    OF    THE    DRAWING    SCHOOL  OF  THE  FKAMKLIN 
INSTITUTE,   FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1883-1884. 

The  progress  of  the  Drawing  School  for  the  year  which  ends  this  evening,  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  methods  of  instruction  have  been  improved,  the  facili- 
ties increased,  and  an  advance  made  in  every  particular.  Much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils  vdll  bear  a  critical  examination  as  to  the  thought  and  study  iavolved 
and  as  to  the  execution.  The  specimens  exhibited  this  evening  illustrate  the  system 
of  instruction.  Those  from  the  Junior  Mechanical  Classes  show  a  thorough  course 
in  Plane  Geometry,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  Projection.  This 
gives  the  student  a  familiarity  with  the  names  and  forms  of  the  principal  lines, 
shapes  and  magnitudes,  vdth  which  he  has  to  deal,  teaches  him  graphical  methods 
of  solving  problems,  impresses  upon  him  the  importance  of  care  and  accuracy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  initiates  him  into  good  form  as  regards  using  his  implements. 
These  classes  have  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  S.  Willits. 

The  drawings  from  the  Intermediate  Mechanical  Classes  give  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance we  place  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Projections.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  them  wiU  show  many  intricate  problems,  which  would  puzzle  the  most 
expert;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  student,  who  has  obtained  a  clear  under- 
standing of  them,  is  well  prepared  for  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  in  actual 
work.  Particular  care  is  taken  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  mechanical  drawing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  by  draughtsmen  generally.  These  classes  have  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Carl  Barth. 

The  drawings  from  the  Senior  Mechanical  Class  show  the  application  of  the 
principles  learned  in  the  other  classes  to  the  making  of  working  drawings  of  ma- 
chinery. In  this  class,  some  complete  machine  of  an  interesting  nature  and  good 
design  is  taken  as  a  study,  its  use,  operation  and  construction  explained,  and  the 
class  is  required  to  make  detailed  drawings  of  it,  to  scale,  after  the  maimer  of  our 
best  draughting  offices,  special  attention  being  given  to  accurate  measurements, 
the  proper  use  and  distribution  of  dimension  lines-  and  figures,  the  employment  of 
sections  and  shade  lines,  and  aU  the  technicalities  of  mechanical  drawing.  This 
class  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Director. 

In  the  Architectural  Class  considerable  original  work  has  been  done  and  some 
designs  made  which  are  intended  for  actual  construction.  The  making  of  plans 
and  elevations  of  buildings,  and  details  of  interior  and  ornamental  work,  are  the 
features  of  this  class,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Paxson. 

The  drawings  from  the  Fi-ee-Hand  Class  show  marked  improvement  this  year. 
This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  better  facilities  and  to  the  additions  made  to 
the  collection  of  casts.  In  this  class,  the  student  first  draws  from,  fiat  copies 
graded  according  to  his  skill,  and  afterwards  from  casts,  commencing  with  simple 
geometrical  figures  and  advancing  up  to  the  human  form.  This  class  has  been  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Paxson. 

A  list  is  also  given  of  28  students  meriting  honorable  mention,  of 
12  who  received  the  "Bartol  Free  Scholarships,"  "entitling  them 
to  free  attendance  during  the  spring  term,"  and  of  13  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  5  in  Architectural  Drawing,  and  4  in  Free  Hand  Drawing, 
who  received  certificates  of  having  completed  the  full  course  of  four 
terms.  The  names  of  6  students,  who  are  awarded  Free  Scholar- 
ships for  the  next  term,  beginning  September  30th,  1884,  are  also 
given. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  year  1884, 
made  January  21st,  1885,  contains  the  following  statement : 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1884. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Di-awing  School  during  the  year  1884  shows 
a  slight  falling  off  when  compared  with  the  year  1883.  which  may  probably  be  as- 
cribed to  the  prevailing  industrial  depression.  The  high  efiBciency  of  the  school, 
however,  has  been  maintained,  and  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  increased 
facilities  for  illustration  have  been  introduced. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  spring  term  was  166,  and  of 
those  at  the  winter  term  178,  making  a  total  of  344.  Some  additional  room  has 
been  gained  for  the  school  in  the  third  story,  by  the  removal  of  two  large  cases 
formerly  devoted  to  the  models.  The  Director  reports  that  the  Architectural  Class 
is  the  laxgest  we  have  ever  had.  Considering  the  general  stagnation  of  all  the  in- 
dustries, and  the  competition  of  other  similar  schools,  which  soUoit,  and  receive  aid 
from  the  public,  the  Board  feels  much  gratified  to  report  that  the  condition  of  the 
Drawing  School  of  the  Institute  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  Journal  for  July,  1885,  the  report  of  Mr.  "William  H. 
Thorne,  the  Director  of  the  Schools,  is  given  for  the  sessions  of 
1884-1885 : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   DmECTOR    OF    THE    DRAWTNG    SCHOOL    OF  THE  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1884-1885. 

The  Drawing  School  year,  which  ends  this  evening,  has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  past  years,  except  that  the  number  of 
students  has  not  been  up  to  the  average,  the  general  stagnation  of  business  having 
had  its  effect  on  this  as  on  everything  else.  The  system  and  methods  of  teaching 
have  been  improved,  models  illustrating  the  principles  of  projection  have  been  fur- 
nished, a  number  of  standard  Igfpical  machine  models  have  been  supplied,  and  the 
collections  of  prints  of  geometrical  problems,  orthographic  projections  and  machine 
construction,  has  been  largely  increased.  *  *  *  The  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  technical  education  is  gradually  becoming  more  appreciated  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  a  study  so  conducive  to  the  material 
development  of  the  country,  and  so  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  people.  The 
system  of  this  school  combines  theory  and  practice,  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish 
the  most  useful  results  in  the  least  time.    *    *    * 

The  drawings  exhibited  this  evening  present  a  fair  average  of  the  work  of  the 
year. 

The  Free  Hand  Class  shows  drawings  from  the  flat  and  also  from  casts.  The 
Architectural  Class  shows  designs,  plans  and  details  for  dwellings,  most  of  which 
are  original  and  some  for  use.  These  classes  have  been  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Paxsou  and  Mr.  Clement  Remington,, 

The  Junior  Mechanical  Classes  show  a  course  of  problems  in  Plane  Geometry, 
which  gives  the  student,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  themselves,  a 
famiharity  with  the  various  lines,  shapes  and  magnitudes,  an  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  care  and  accuracy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments. 
These  classes  also  commence  the  study  of  projections,  a  clear  understanding  of 
which  is  so  essential  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  difiicult  to  obtain.  The  use  of  a 
series  of  models,  with  the  objects  surrounded  by  transparent  planes,  has  materially 
aided  in  elucidating  this  subject.  These  classes  have  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  George 
S.  Willits  and  Mr.  Willis  H.  Groat. 

The  Intermediate  Classe|j^'^g^X)^-^^^yjl^ve  gone  very  thoroughly  into 
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Projections,  Intersections  and  Developments,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  exact 
drawing  for  mechanical  purposes  and  are  of  great  importance,  although  usually 
neglected.    In  this  school  much  time  and  attention  is  given  to  this  branch. 

The  Senior  Mechanical  Class  under  the  instruction  of  the  Director  Mr.  WiUiam 
H.  Thome,  pursues  a  course  of  practical  draughting,  making  working  drawings 
from  copies,  sketches  and  models,  applying  the  principles  already  learned,  and 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  technicalities  and  methods  best  adapted  to  actual 
work. 

The  names  of  thirty -two  students,  from  the  five  classes,  are  given 
as  deserving  honorable  mention.  Six  receive  the  B.  H.  Bartol 
scholarships;  twenty -two  names  are  given  as  having  received  certi- 
ficates for  fonr  terms  attendance. 

The  following  brief  report  of  the  school  appears  in  the  next 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  made  January  30th,  1886. 

DRAWING   SCHOOL,  1885. 

The  Board  report  the  condition  of  the  Drawing  School  as  satisfactory.    The 

attendance  at  the  Spring  term,  1885,  was 143 

Fall  term,  1885,  was 190 

Whole  number 333 

The  pupils,  on  finishing  their  course  of  instruction,  are  generally  competent  to 
engage  as  draughtsmen. 

The  June  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1886  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  school,  the  initial  "W" 
doubtless  standing  for  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wahl: 

THE  DRAWING  SCHOODf 

The  usual  closing  exercises  of  the  Drawing  School  were  held  in  the  Lecture 
room,  on  Thursday  evening,  May  13,  1886.  The  President,  Col.  Charles  H.  Baues, 
occupied  the  Chair.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  President,  the  Director  and  Prof. 
MacAlister,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Numerous  drawings  of  the  pupils 
were  on  exhibition,  and  at  the  close  of  the  addresses,  diplomas  were  granted  to 
students  who  had  completed  the  full  course  of  instruction.  The  following  report 
of  the  Director,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Thome,  was  read,  showing  the  operations  of  the 
School  during  the  past  year. — (W.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIKBCTOR    OF    THE    DRAWING    SCHOOL   OF  THE  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1885-1886. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  depression  in  manufacturing,  this  has  been  an 
eminently  successful  season  of  the  Drawing  School,  in  number  of  pupils,  complete- 
ness of  organization  and  efficiency  of  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been 
exceeded  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  that  was  during  1883-3,  a  period 
of  exceptional  activity.  The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  season  just  passed 
has  been  the  large  attendance  during  the  Spring  Term,  which  was  ninety-three  per 
cent,  of  that  during  the  Winter  Term.  The  system  of  instruction  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  has  been  further  improved,  and,  for  correctness  and  thoroughness,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unexcelled.  This  department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Director,  Mr.  WUliam  H.  Thome,  and  consists  of  Junior  Classes,  under  Mr.  Willis 
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H.  Groat,  for  the  study  of  Geometrical  Problems  and  Elementary  Projections;  In- 
termediate Classes,  imder  Mr.  Carl  Barth,  for  the  study  of  Projections,  Intersec- 
tions and  Developments;  and  a  Senior  Class,  imder  the  Director,  for  Technical 
Drawing.  The  Architectural  and  Free-Hand  Classes,  under  Mr.  Clement  Reming- 
ton, have  made  rapid  progress  and  have  done  excellent  work  in  making  Plans,  Ele- 
vations and  Details  of  modern  cottages  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  Architects'  OflSces, 
and  in  copying  from  the  flat  in  pencil  and  crayon,  and  in  drawing  in  crayon  and 
painting  in  oil  from  casts.  These  classes  have  been  larger  and  more  interested  than 
ever  before. 

The  students  of  the  school  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  given  them,  at  a  nominal  cost,  for  obtaining  a  good  foundation  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  constructive  and  artistic  drawing,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  taken 
proper  advantage  of  it. 

The  names  of  tMrty-three  students  in  the  five  classes  are  given  as 
meriting  "honorable  mention."  Six  receive  the  Bartol  Scholarships 
and  fifteen  certificates  for  attendance  for  four  terms. 

Continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  maintain  and  improve  the  high  standard  of  the 
school,  and  to  add  to  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  this  department  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

W.  H.  THORNE,  Director. 

The  Keport  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  1886  thus  notices  the 
Drawing  School: 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1886. 

The  Board  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  continued  efficient  management  of  the 
Drawing  School.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  well  up  to  the  average 
of  former  years. 

The  attendance  at  Spring  Term,  1886,  was 175 

The  attendance  at  Fall  Term,  1886,  was 197 

Whole  number  for  the  year 373 

An  increase  over  the  previous  year,  of 39 

The  Journal  of  June,  1887,  gives  the  report  of  the  Director,  here 
quoted  in  full  except  the  list  of  names  of  pupils  receiving  "honorable 
mention,"  etc.  There  were  38  of  the  first,  6  scholarships,  and  18  who 
received  certificates  for  attendance. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DmECTOE  OF   THE  DRAWING    SCHOOL  OP    THE    FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  FOR   THE  SESSIONS  1886-87. 

The  increased  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  earnest  purpose  shown  by  most 
of  the  students,  are  gratifying  signs  of  a  pubhc  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  also  of  the  efficiency  and  standing  of  this  school. 
Machinists,  pattern-makers  and  skilled  men  connected  with  engineering  trades,  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  constructive  drawing  is  essential  to 
their  success;  but  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers  and  those  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  seem  content,  as  a  rule,  to  blunder  along  in  their  rule-of -thumb 
fashion,  cutting,  trying,  altering  and  patching,  imtil  finally  an  approximation  to  a 
design  has  to  be  accepted  from  sheer  necessity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facilities 
offered  to  the  rising  generation  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  exact  methods  of  laying 
out  work  beforehand,  ^^^)^ffJ^^f)y^l\^fS%^W^^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °*  aflfairs. 
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'  Continued  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  every  one  connected  with  the  various 
constructive  trades  up  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  training  the  imagina- 
tion and  reasoning  power,  in  order  to  acquire  the  abihty  to  provide  for  the  har- 
monious arrangement  of  all  the  details  of  construction,  so  as  to  avoid  the  absurd 
blunders  which  are  continually  occurriug  and  to  secure  united  effort,  where  one  set 
of  mechanics  will  not  disfigure  work  already  done,  nor  interfere  with  work  to  be 
subsequently  done.  Let  any  intelligent  person  watch  carefully  the  biiUding  of  a 
house,  for  instance,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  predict  that  his  admiration  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  skilled  mechanics  will  not  be  greatly  exalted.  Walls  are  built  up  solid 
and  then  holes  are  knocked  in  them  for  drain  pipes,  gas  pipes,  water  pipes,  cold-air 
flues,  etc. ;  joists  are  laid  and  then  cut  to  allow  passage  of  hot-air  pipes,  gas  and 
water  pipes  are  laid  without  any  regard  to  their  interference  with  other  details,  or 
to  facility  of  reaching  them  for  repairs,  and,  if  the  outlets  are  located  within  a  foot 
of  their  designated  places,  it  is  cause  for  great  rejoicing;  and  if  some  are  not 
occasionally  covered  up  by  the  plasterer  and  lost,  it  is  because  there  is  a  watchful  eye 
around;  soil  and  ventilating  pipes  are  run  through  the  roof  after  it  is  slated;  closets 
and  niches  carefully  designed,  of  specific  sizes  for  special  purposes,  vary  sufficiently 
to  ruin  the  intention,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  superficial  character  and  lack  of  proper  detail  and  definite  di- 
mensions in  the  working  drawings  of  many  of  our  architects  who  have,  doubtless, 
been  so  completely  disheartened  by  their  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
constructive  features  of  their  plans  have  been  carried  out,  that  they  have  finally 
adopted  the  system  of  merely  suggesting,  in  a  general  way,  by  means  of  their  draw- 
ings, and  trusting  to  providence  and  the  builder  for  the  result.  The  only  remedy 
for  all  this  is  the  better  education  of  our  skilled  mechanics,  and  a  very  important 
part  of  this  education  should  be  constructive  drawing;  for,  setting  aside  the  utility 
of  the  art  itself,  its  study  tends  to  develop  the  very  qualities  that  are  now  lacking, 
and  to  prove  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  unity  of  a  design  and  the  proper 
arrangements  of  aU  its  details  can  be  fuUy  laid  down  beforehand. 

As  regards  the  decorative  and  artistic  branches  of  drawing,  little  need  be  said,  as 
interest  in  them  has  been  fully  awakened,  and  the  good  effect  of  the  fostering  care 
which  they  have  received,  is  shown  in  the  marked  improvement  in  design,  displayed 
of  late,  in  furniture,  wall  paper,  carpets,  chiha,  and  aU  our  material  surroundings. 
Manufacturers  have  found  that  ugly,  ungraceful  objects  will  not  attract  purchasers 
except  at  low  prices,  while  artistic  effect  and  handsome  decoration  command  their 
own  reward. 

This  school  has  received  several  improvements  this  season,  the  most  important  of 
which  has  been  the  introduction  of  incandescent  electric  lights  in  the  class  rooms, 
adding  much  to  their  comfort  and  healthfulness,  and  permitting  the  use  of  color 
correctly.  As  a  consequence,  some  good  work  has  been  done  in  oil  painting  from 
still-life,  in  addition  to  the  studies  from  casts,  in  black  and  white,  to  which,  being 
an  evening  school,  it  has  been  necessarily  confined  heretofore.  The  classes  in 
mechanical  or  constructive  drawing  have  well  maintained  their  high  standard,  and 
the  architectural  class  is  becoming  a  very  important  feature.  The  general  sys- 
tem and  methods  are  being  steadily  improved,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
increased.     Eight  separate  classes  have  been  taught  throughout  the  season.    *   *    * 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  promote  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  School. 

WILLIAM  H.  THORNE,  Director. 

The  February,  1888,  number  of  the  Journal  gives  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  "Board"  for  the  year  1887,  made  at  the  meeting  of  January 
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18th,  1888.      The  folio-wing  paragraph  giving  the  statistics  of  the 
school  shows  increasing  vitality  and  success: 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1887. 

The  Drawing  School  has  shown  considerable  increase  over  the  attendance  of  the 
previous  year,  and  its  efficient  management,  together  with  the  marked  interest  of 
the  students  in  their  work,  gives  the  assurance  that  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Institute  will  continue  to  be  successful. 

The  attendance  for  the  Spring  Term,  1887,  was, 192 

And  for  the  Fall  Term, 224 

416 
Making  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 44 

The  following  is  the  report  by  the  Director  for  1887-1888.  The 
list  of  the  names  of  pupils  receiving  special  distinction  is  here  omit- 
ted. There  were  36  entitled  to  "Honorable  Mention,"  7  awarded 
scholarships  from  the  "  B.  H.  Bartol  Fund,"  and  35  "  certificates  for 
attendance  during  the  full  course  of  four  terms." 

ANNUAL  KEPORT  OF   THE    DmECTOR  OF    THE    DRAWING    SCHOOL  OF  THE   FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1887-1888. 

That  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  is  becoming 
acknowledged,  the  largely  increased  attendance  at  the  School  during  the  last  season 
clearly  demonstrates.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  class-rooms  were  but  partially 
filled  on  two  evenings  in  the  week.  As  the  number  of  students  began  to  increase, 
the  first  move  was  to  re-arrange  the  desks  and  partition  the  rooms  in  order  to 
increase  the  capacity.  Soon  the  limit  of  this  was  reached  and  an  extra  class  had 
to  be  started  on  two  other  evenings.  Gradually  class  after  class  was  added  until 
the  extra  classes  equalled  the  original  ones,  and  if  the  increase  continues  it  wiD 
soon  become  a  serious  question  what  to  do  to  meet  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  devised  by  which  the  Institute  may  soon 
erect  a  building  suitable  for  its  requirements,  and  that  this  School  will  then  be 
allotted  quarters  and  facilities  commensvirate  with  the  work  which  it  is  doing. 

As  regards  the  system  of  instruction,  I  propose  to  make  some  modifications  next 
year,  which  have  been  suggested  by  experience.  The  course  in  the  Senior  and 
Intermediate  Classes  has  always  been  efficient,  but  that  in  the  Junior  Classes  has 
consisted  largely  of  old  geometrical  problems,  many  of  which  are  based  on  methods 
which  are  not  used  in  practice.  Although  this  has  been  a  good  training  in  the  use 
of  instruments  and  in  accuracy  of  work,  yet  it  has  had  very  little  effect  in  incul- 
cating geometrical  principles  and  has  proven  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  many 
students.  I  believe  that  a  modification  of  this  course  will  economize  time,  lead 
more  directly  up  to  practical  draughting  and  be  a  better  preparation  for  the  other 


The  progress  made  by  the  students  this  year  and  the  work  done  by  them  has  been 
up  to,  or  above,  the  average,  and  the  success  of  the  School  is  largely  due  to  the 
thoroughness  of  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Carl  Barth,  Clement  Remington,  Willis  H. 
Groat  and  John  F.  Rowland,  Jr. 

*  *  *  *  »  *  * 

Although  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  School  have  been  continually 
improved  in  recent  years,  it  is  not  proposed  to  stop  advancing,  and  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  first  rank. 

Digitized  by  M;C/WS6fi^M  H.  THORNE,  Director. 
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The  February  1889  number  of  the  Journal  gives  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  for  the  year  1888  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
January  16th  1889.  The  Statistics  of  the  Drawing  School  are  given 
as  follows : 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1888. 

The  Drawing  School  continues  under  the  same  management,  w}iich  has  brought 
it  into  a  condition  of  high  efficiency;  and  the  Board  expresses  its  satisfaction  with 
the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  director  and  his  assistants. 

The  attendance  during  the  spring  of  1888  was 203 

And  for  the  autumn  term 179 

Total  attendance  for  the  year 383 

These  figures  exhibit  a  slight  falling  oflE  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year;  but  there  is  no  question  that,  with  increased  accommodations  in  a  new 
and  larger  building,  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  school  can  be  much  augmented. 

The  Journal  of  June,  1889,  gives  the  report  of  the  Director  which 
follows.  The  list  of  names  of  pupils  receiving  "Honorable  Men- 
tion," etc.,  is  here  omitted. 

There  were  thirty-four  entitled  to  Honorable  Mention :  six 
awarded  scholarships  from  the  "  B.  H.  Bartol  Fund,"  and  thirty- 
two  who  received  certificates  for  attendance  for  the  full  course  of 
four  terms.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  instruction  tends  more  and 
more  to  thoroughness  in  technical  details. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTOR    OP    THE    DRAWING    SCHOOL  OP    THE  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE,  FOR  THE  SESSIONS   1888-1889. 

The  number  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Drawing  School  has  been  less  this  year 
than  last,  but  as  other  similar  schools  have  had  the  same  experience,  it  is  evidently 
due  to  outside  causes  and  does  not  indicate  any  loss  of  prestige.  On  the  contrary, 
the  system  of  instruction  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  efficiency  correspond- 
ingly increased.  This  is  particularly  the  case  vsdth  the  Junior  and  Intermediate 
Classes  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  where  all  problems  not  directly  useful  have  been 
eliminated,  and  the  course  so  modelled  as  to  be  logical,  concentrated,  concise,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  comprehensive  than  ever  before.  Excellent  opportunity  is 
given  the  pupils  to  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles,  and  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  of  them  to  profit  by  it,  is  due  either  to  natural  incapacity  or  to 
want  of  appreciation  of,  or  lack  of  attention  to,  the  theoretical  studies  which  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  work.  If  those  desirous  of  learning  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing wordd  only  commence  at  the  beginning  and  go  understandingly  through  the 
entire  course,  they  would  become  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  and  would, 
at  the  end,  be  in  a  position  to  make  themselves  immediately  useful  in  a  di-aughtiug 
office  or  industrial  establishment,  and  would  have  mastered  things,  which,  as  ap- 
prentices in  such  establishments,  they  would  never  get  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

This  is  equally  true  of  those  desiring  to  take  up  Architectural  Drawing.  It  is  the 
abfiity  to  handle  crooked,  complicated  and  difficult  problems  that  makes  any  indi- 
vidual architect,  draughtsman  or  mechanic  more  valuable  than  his  fellows,  and  al- 
though a  natural  gift  of  genius  may  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  education  and 
training  to  some  extent,  yet  such  gifts  are  rare,  and  even  when  they  do  occur,  the 
education  has  to  be  obtained  afterwards  by  overwork. 

The  Free  Hand  Classes  have  been  favored  this  year  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
natural  talent  and  -have  consequently  been  very  successful.    Considering  the  total 
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number  of  hours  actually  spent  at  the  work,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  result 
attained  make  a  gratifying  showing. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  instructors:  Messrs.  Cle- 
ment Remington,  WiUis  H.  Groat,  John  F.  Rowland  and  Gteorge  W.  Irons. 

The  Report  of  tte  Board  of  Managers  for  1889,  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  the  schooL 

DRAWING  SCHOOL,  1889. 

The  Drawing  School  has  continued  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  both  in  regard  to 
efficiency  and  number  of  pupils: 

The  attendance  at  the  Spring  term  of  1889  was 175 

And  at  the  Winter  term 212 

Total  attendance  forthe  year 387 

These  figures  exhibit  an  increase  of  five  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Directors'  report  appears  in  the  May,  1890,  number  of   the 
Journal.      Of  the  pupils    there  were  thirty-two  who  received  an 
"Honorable  Mention,"  six  won  the   "Bartol"  scholarships,   and 
twenty-eight  who  were  awarded  certificates. 

ANNUAL    REPORT  OF    THE    DIREC3T0R  OF  THE    DRAWING-SCHOOL  OF  THE    FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SESSIONS  1889-1800. 

The  condition  of  the  school  during  the  sessions,  which  close  this  evening,  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupils  has  exceeded  by  thirty -seven  that 
of  the  same  period  last  year,  and,  owing  to  the  re-arrangement  of  the  class-rooms, 
this  larger  number  has  been  as  well  accommodated  in  one  body  on  two  evenings 
per  week  as  the  smaller  number  was  when  divided  into  two  sections  and  occupying 
the  rooms  four  evenings.  This  concentration  has  added  zest  and  vigor  to  pupils 
and  instructors  and  has  been  beneficial  in  every  way.  The  interest  displayed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  encouraging  and  it  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  know  of  the  marked  improvement  in  the  abilities  and  qualifications 
of  many  of  them,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  this  devotion  of  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time  at  this  night  school. 

The  tendency  of  the  istruction  has  been  more  towards  a  thorough  instilling  of 
underlying  principles  and  correct  methods  than  to  elaborate  and  difficult  execution, 
for  which  the  time  is  entirely  too  short.  The  effort  has  been  to  make  the  most 
profitable  use  of  this  time,  so  that  the  result  wiU  be  a  correct  foundation  and  out- 
line, upon  which  the  pupU  can  build  up  and  fill  in  according  to  his  opportunities, 
abilities,  and  energy.  (3ne  regult  of  this,  system  is,  that  the  drawings  exhibited  here 
this  evening  are  largely  of  so  technical  a  character  as  not  to  be  generally  appre- 
ciated nor  understood.  They  are  not  the  work  of  engineers,  architects,  and  artists, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  merely  that  of  pupils,  made  while  obtaining 
principles  and  methods.  They  do  not  fairly  represent  what  the  pupil  can  do,  nor 
adequately  indicate  what  he  has  learned  and  the  training  and  impulses  which  have 
been  given  him.  I  consider  our  time  to  have  been  much  better  employed  than  if  it 
had  been  devoted  to  obtaioing  from  each  pupil  a  highly-finished  drawing  (the 
execution  of  which  would  occupy  the  entire  term),  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dis- 
play which  would  be  striking  and  effective  in  a  popular  sense.  The  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  attend  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruction  and  information,  which 
will  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  daily  work  and  which  wiU  increase  their  abDity  to 
fill  higher  positions,  and  the  school  is  conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
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The  corps  of  instructors  during  the  last  year  has  included  Messrs.  Clement  Eem- 
ington,  Percy  Ash,  Geo.  W.  Irons,  "Willis  H.  Groat,  WiUiam  Paterson,  George  S. 
CuUen,  John  Rowland  and  Lucien  E.  Picolet,  and  the  excellence  of  the  school  has 
been  largely  due  to  their  abilities  and  zeal. 

******* 

The  next  term  of  the  school  will  begin  September  33,  1890,  with  the  same  organ- 
ization and  system,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  this  department  of  the  Institute. 

WILLIAM  H.  THORNE,  Director. 

The  annual  ceremonies  attending  the  presentation  of  certificates  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  Drawing  Class  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
on  Thursday,  April  34th,  at  8  p.  m..  Vice  President  Mr.  Chas.  Bullock  presiding. 
Of  the  ofiScers  and  ex-officers  of  the  Institute  were  present:  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Wahl,  Prof.  Coleman  Sellers,  Prof.  E.  J.  Houston,  Prof.  Persifor  Frazer,  Dr.  Isaac 
Norris  and  Mr.  Washington  Jones. 

Addresses  to  the  students  were  made  by  Prof.  Sellers,  Mr.  Thos.  Shaw,  Prof. 
Frazer,  and  Prof.  Houston;  and  a  very  large  and  creditable  display  of  the  draw- 
ings made  by  the  pupUs  was  exhibited  on  the  walls.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dresses, the  certificates,  duly  sealed  and  signed,  were  deUvered  by  Prof.  Thorne  to 
those  entitled  to  them. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  on  the  Drawing  School  as  given  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  1890,  show  a  large 
increase  which,  as  it  will  he  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Director  which 
follows,  is  to  be  attributed  to  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The 
return  to  individual  teaching  in  place  of  class  instruction  is  worthy 
of  note. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  drawing  school  was  the  largest  in  its  history,  and 
the  board  expresses  its  entire  satisfaction  with  its  condition. 

The  figures  representing  the  attendance  of  pupils  are  as  follows: 

At  the  spring  term  of  1890 178 

At  the  winter  term 295 

Total  attendance  of  the  year 473 

being  an  increase  of  86  over  the  number  for  the  year  1889. 

The  Director's  report  which  here  follows  is  given  in  the  number 
of  the  Journal  for  May,  1891.  The  lists  of  pupils'  names  are  here 
omitted,  there  are  forty-six  entitled  to  "Honorable  Mention;"  ten 
who  won  the  "Bartol"  scholarship;  and  thirty-one  who  received 
"certificates."  This  latest  account  of  the  school  gives  gratifying 
evidence  of  its  usefulness  as  shown  by  its  present  prosperity  and 
prospective  increase. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE   DHIECTOR    OP  THE    DRAWING  SCHOOL    OP  THE    PRANKUN 
INSTITUTE  POR  THE  SESSIONS   1890-91. 

The  year  which  closes  this  evening  has  been  the  most  successful  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  both  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  the  system  pursued  in  the 
teaching.  In  the  department  of  mechanical  drawing  particularly  the  course  is  so 
well  graded  and  so  complete,  without  containing  anything  useless  or  merely  time- 
consuming,  that  the  results  have  in  many  cases  been  surprising.    All  theories  have 
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been  made  to  conform  to  the  best  known  practice,  and  the  two  have  been  carried 
along  in  harmony.  This  has  been  possible  because  the  instructors  have  not  merely 
received  the  conventional  school-training  in  drawing  but  have  all  had  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  use  of  the  new  text  books  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  ensuring  sys- 
tematic methods,  and  in  economizing  the  time  of  both  pupils  and  instructors.  This 
has  shown  so  plainly  in  the  mechanical  classes  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
one  ready  for  the  architectural  class  before  the  next  term  begins. 

Architectural  drawing,  in  many  respects,  is  not  in  so  advanced  a  condition  as  en- 
gineering drawing,  because  the  methods  of  architects  have  been  selected  and  adapted 
to  STiit  the  average  contractor  in  the  building  trades,  whose  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
work  are  apt  to  be  increased,  asexperience  has  shown,  by  the  perfection  of  the  draw- 
ings and  the  degree  of  their  exactness.  This  may  eventually  be  overcome  when  the 
trades  schools,  which  are  being  established,  have  had  time  to  produce  their  effect. 

The  free-hand  department  maintains  its  high  standard,  and  its  product  is  of  a 
character  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  laity,  and  to  speak  for  itself. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  pen-and-ink  work  with  very  gratifying  success. 

The  instruction  throughout  the  school  has  been  individual,  class  instruction 
with  black-board  demonstrations  having  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils.  When  each  individual  is  treated  on  his  own 
merits,  he  can  be  strengthened  where  he  is  weak  and  is  not  held  back  where  he  is 
strong. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  class-rooms,  which  was  effected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  entire  school  on  two  eve- 
nings each  week,  has  again  been  insufficient  this  year,  and  the  school  has  had  to  be 
divided  into  two  sets  on  different  evenings.  As  is  the  case  -with  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute,  the  drawing  school  is  cramped  for  want  of  room  and  accom- 
modations. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  of  the  instructors,  Messrs. 
Clement  Remington.  George  W.  Irons,  George  S.  Cullen,  John  F.  Rowland,  Lucien 
E.  Picolet  and  H.  AUen  Higgins. 

#  *  ^*  *  *  * 

The  next  term  of  the  school  will  begin  September  32,  1891,  and  everything  pos- 
sible will  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  high  standing  of  this  department  of 
the  Franklin  Institute. 

WILLIAM  H.  THORNE,  Director. 

THE  SPRING  GARBEN  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  admirable  institTition,  which  owns  and  occupies  a  large  and 
commodious  brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  with  an  available 
basement,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets,  resembles  the  well-known  Cooper  Union  of  New  York  City 
in  many  of  its  features,  only,  instead  of  being  the  outcome  of  one 
man's  benevolence,  it  is  the  result  of  combined  efiEort.  While,  like 
Cooper  Union,  it  offers  to  the  public  free  use  of  its  library  and  read- 
ing rooms — open  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. — it  differs  from  that 
institution  in  affording  at  present  no  absolutely  free  instruction, 
though  the  tuition  fees  for  attendance  upon  all  its  night  classes  are 
very  much  less  than  those  of  the  day  classes;  other  differences  are 
the  absence  of  any  elementary  instruction  corresponding  to  that 
given  to  the  night  scigj^gy^^^^(4^[5^g3(^ Union;  and  in  its  tech- 
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nical  schools  the  absence  of  instruction  in  telegraphy — and  in  wood 
engraving. 

Historical  Statements. 

"The  Spring  Garden  Institute,''  "in  the  County  of  Philadelphia," 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  April  13th,  1851. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  original  incorporators,  as  given  in  the 
Act  of  1861: 

Sec.  3.  The  Officers  and  Managers  of  "The  Spring  Garden  Institute,'"  now 
acting,  viz:  John  M.  Ogden,  President;  John  Bouvier,  Vice-President;  Philip  M. 
Price,  Treasurer;  John  W.  Dixon,  Secretary;  and  William  B.  Thomas,  Adam  Dil- 
ler,  Henry  Budd,  John  G.  Moore,  Alve  E.  Laing,  S.  Harvey  Thomas,  Hiram  Ayres, 
WUliam  R.  Stockton,  WUsou  Jewell,  William  P.  Jenks,  WiUiam  H.  Schreiner, 
Isaac  C.  Price,  WilUam  Curry,  Joseph  Plankington,  John  Simmons,  James  D. 
Wetham,  Henry  F.  Leib,  James  Steele,  William  Vanderveer,  William  Nicholson, 
James  R.  Garrigues,  John  Baird,  John  B.  Green,  and  Hiram  MUler,  shall  be  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute,  hereby  incorporated,  until  the  stated  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  as  provided  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

This  Institute  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  in  the  extracts  which  follow  from  the  series  of  Annual 
Reports,  strikingly  illustrates  the  changing  features  of  development 
common  to  kindred  undertakings  in  other  cities  and  largely  due  to 
the  varying  phases  of  educational  progress  in  the  community. 

Beginning  in  the  days  when  Lyceums  for  public  lectures,  public 
free  libraries,  and  young  men's  Debating  Societies  were  the  recog- 
nized methods  in  vogue  for  popularizing  science,  disseminating  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  thus  "promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  young  persons" — its  announced  purpose,  these  fea- 
tures were  made  prominent  in  its  first  years.  At  the  first,  however, 
it  had  one  distinguishing  added  feature  in  the  schools  of  design,  or 
elementary  drawing  schools  for  young  mechanics,  which  were  opened 
at  once,  and  which  continued  for  some  years  and  then  were  discon- 
tinued and  apparently  clean  forgotten  for  a  long  interval. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute  was  very  much 
impaired  during  the  years  from  1860  to  1865 — whether  this  was  because 
lectures  and  debating  societies  were  then  out  of  vogue,  while  the 
Library  and  Reading  room  were  not  kept  supplied  with  current 
publications  of  interest;  or,  by  reason  of  the  greater  excitements 
arising  from  the  life  and  death  struggle  for  its  own  preservation  in 
which  the  nation  was  then  engaged,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

A  night  school  for  teaching  the  common  branches  of  English  to 
the  boys  who  attended  no  other  school  was,  after  a  few  years,  opened 
in  the  basement  of  the  building.  Notice  of  a  donation  to  this  school 
appears  in  the  report  of  1870,  the  first  trace  of  it  in  such  reports  as 
are  accessible  to  the  present  writer.  This  school  was  continued  till 
the  reuewal  of  life,  and  change  of  methods  adopted  by  the  Institute 
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in  1878,  -when  it  was  closed  because  it  was  no  longer  needed ;  the 
city  having  opened  free  night  schools. 

In  1878  a  great  step  was  taken  in  advance,  and  the  Institute  boldly- 
entered  on  a  new  departure.  Night-Drawing  School  classes,  and, 
also,  in  1879-80,  a  Night  School  of  "Mechanical  Handiwork," 
were  opened.  The  Library  was  largely  increased  by  gifts.  A  fully 
organized  well  equipped  Day  Manual  Training  School  was  soon 
established. 

In  1890,  owing  to  the  opening  by  the  City  of  a  public  Manual 
Training  School,  and  to  the  fact  that  similar  instruction  was  given 
in  Girard  College  and  in  other  schools,  "and  that  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  about  to  establish  workshops  of  its  own,"  while 
"the  soldiers'  orphans"  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  city  during 
the  coming  year,  the  Day  Mechanical  classes  were  discontinued. 
They  had  well  served  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  Philadelphia,  a 
high  grade  of  Manual  Training  Schools.  The  very  completeness  of 
their  success  in  rendering  this  service  to  the  community  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer  needed. 

The  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  usually  printed  in  the  Annual  Reports ;  the  copy 
here  quoted:  "as  amended  and  approved  by  the  Court  in  1881," 
together  with  the  act  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  is  from  the 
thirty-first  Annual  Report,  for  1881-1883. 

Article  I.  of  the  Constitution  thus  states  the  name  and  purpose  of 
the  new  association : 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the ' '  Spring  Garden  Institute ;"  its  primary 
object  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  young  persons. 

Article  II.  treats  of  membership  and  consists  of  eight  sections. 
Any  person  over  fifteen  years  of  age  if  approved  by  the  Board  of 
management  may  purchase  stock  and  become  a  stockholder  in  the 
Institute. 

The  provisions  as  to  "stock"  resemble  those  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. A  single  share  of  stock  represents  a  payment  of  $10  to  the 
treasurer,  and  is  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  $2.  Payment  of  $50 
makes  one  a  stockholder  inperpetuo,  free  of  annual  payments.  This 
stock  is  transferable  under  certain  conditions.  Thirty  dollars  makes 
one  a  stockholder  for  life,  also  free  of  annual  payments,  but  not 
transferable.  In  addition,  the  constitution  and  an  agreement  "to 
conform  to  all  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  enacted  by  the  Insti- 
tute" must  be  signed.  The  common  "stock"  is  transferable  under 
certain  conditions.  Each  life  member  and  stockholder  is  entitled  to 
two  tickets  to  the  Library,  one  for  personal  use,  the  other  trans- 
ferable j  these  must  be  renewed  annually. 
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"Article  HI.— Officers. 

ThQ  Officers  shall  be,  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasiirer,  Secretary,  and 
twenty-four  Managers,  who,  together,  shall  constitute  a  Board  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  shall  report  annually  their  proceedings  to  the  Institute. 

*  The  Managers  to  be  elected  in  April,  1882,  at  their  meeting  for  organization, 
shaU  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes  of  eight  each.  The  first  class  shall  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  second  class  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
the  third  class  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  second  Thursday  of  April,  1883, 
and  thereafter  at  each  annual  election,  eight  managers  shaU  be  chosen  for  the  term 
of  three  yeajs,  to  flU  the  places  of  those  whose  terms"have  expired. 

Article  IV. — Meetings. 

*  The  Institute  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting  on  the  second  Thursday  in  AprU,  in 
each  and  every  year,  when  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be 
read,  and  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  eight  managers  for  three  years, 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot;  but  no  members  whose  subscriptions  are  unpaid  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  vote,  or  be  eligible  as  officers  or  managers  of  the  Institute.  Special 
meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President  or  Vice-President,  whenever  requested 
by  fifteen  of  the  members,  of  which  meetings  at  least  three  days'  public  notice  shall 
be  given,  in  one  or  more  newpapers  published  in  the  City  or  County  of  Philadelphia, 
and  by  posting  in  the  Library. 

Articles  V. ,  vi. ,  and  vii.  severally  define  the  duties  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

Article  VIII.— if anagers. 

The  Board  of  Officers  and  Managers,  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
shall  hold  stated  meetings  m.onthly;  shall  make  their  own  By-laws,  supply  vacancies 
in  their  body,  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Institute;  shall  establish  a  Library 
and  Free  Heading  Room;  appoint  a  Librarian,  purchase  and  receive  such  books, 
periodicals,  and  papers  for  the  Library  as  they  may  think  proper;  provide  for  suit- 
able lectures,  and  have  power  to  devise  and  execute  all  measures,  which  in  their 
judgment,  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  carry  out  efficiently 
the  objects  of  its  organization,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution.  They  shall 
also  hold  their  offices  untU  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected. 

Article  IX. — Library. 

The  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Library  and  Reading-Room 
may  be  loaned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Managers  to  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  to  such  young  persons  as  shall  furnish  satisfactory  security  for  the  payment  of 
fines  in  default  of  punctual  return  of  the  volumes,  and  for  any  loss  or  injury  that 
may  be  sustained  in  the  book  or  books  loaned.  The  Reading-Room  shall  be  kept 
open  at  such  times,  and  imder  such  regulations  as  the  Managers  may  designate,  for 
the  free  use  of  young  persons,  and  the  members  of  the  Institute." 

Article  x,  the  final  article  of  the  Constitution,  provides  for  the 
alteration  or  amendment  of  that  instrument  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting;  notice  of 
which,  with  proposed  changes,  must  be  posted  in  the  Reading  Room 
one  month  previously. 

*  Amendments,  approved  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  June  — ,  1881. 
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The  By-Laws. 

The  nine  sections  of  Article  i  of  the  By-Laws  relate  to  the  Bgard 
of  Management,  the  eligibility  of  members  of  the  Board,  the  methods 
of  election,  order  of  meetings,  etc.  The  Managers  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  all  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Institute. 
They  must  make  an  annual  report  on  all  matters  to  the  stockholders, 
and  issue  a  printed  list  of  all  names  of  stockholders  and  subscribers, 
appended  to  the  annual  report. 

Article  II. — Subscribers. 

Annual  subscribers  (adults)  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  annum;  Junior  subscribers 
(minors)  shall  pay  two  dollars  per  annum.  Annual  and  Junior  subscribers  shall 
have  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  the  right  to  attend  either  night  class  of  the  draw- 
ing schools  one  session  per  week  during  the  term. 

Article  III. — lYee  use  of  Library. 

Minors  over  twelve  years  of  age,  desiring  the  use  of  the  Library  or  Reading 

Room  as  referred  to  in  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  shall  make  appUcation  to  the 

Library  Committee,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  necessary  to  grant  such  privilege, 

which  in  no  case  shall  continue  for  more  than  one  year  without  renewal,  and  shall 

be  forfeited  for  disorderly  behavior,  ornon-compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Library." 
*  *****  * 

Article  VII. 

Sec  I.  At  the  first  meeting  subsequent  to  the  election  of  Officers  and  Managers, 
the  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  appointed  : 

On  Library  and  Reading  Room,  to  consist  of  7  members. 

On  Property,  to  consist  of  5  members. 

On  Accounts,  to  consist  of  3  members. 

On  Finance,  to  consist  of  5  members. 

On  Lectures,  to  consist  of  5  members. 

On  Schools  of  Design  and  Drawing,  to  consist  of  7  members. 

On  Minerals,  etc. ,  to  consist  of  3  members. 

On  Museum,  to  consist  of  5  members. 

On  Schools  of  Mechanical  Handiwork,  to  consist  of  7  members. 

On  Law,  to  consist  of  3  members. 

Sec  2.  The  Committee  on  Library  and  Reading  Room  shall  report  monthly  to 
the  Board  a  list  of  aU  books,  periodicals,  papers,  furniture  and  apparatus,  with  the 
probable  cost  of  each,  which  in  their  judgment  may  be  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute,  and  purchase  such  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board.  They  shall  see 
that  the  Librarian  performs  his  or  her  duties,  and  report  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
«***»»* 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Lectures  shall  make  provision  for  such  lectures,  exhi- 
bitions and  literary  entertainments,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec  7.  The  Committee  on  Schools  of  Design,  Drawing  and  Night  School  shall 
make  arrangements  for  opening  and  continuing  these  during  the  proper  season,  in 
the  building  and  under  th^  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  shall,  by  all  proper  means, 
encourage  and  promote  this  important  feature  of  its  objects  and  purposes. 

Sec,  8.  The  Committee  on  Schools  of  Mechanical  Handiwork  shall  organize  and 
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maintain  such  schools  under  regulations  as  to  fees,  term,  pay  of  teachers,  etc.,  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  The  Committee  on  Museum  shall  have  charge  of  such  property  of  the  In- 
stitute as  may  not  come  under  the  care  of  other  Committees  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
arrange  for  the  exhibition  of  the  same. 

The  following  sensible  provision,  embodied  in  the  final  section  of 
Article  vii,  shows  a  purpose  to  confine  the  members  of  the  Board 
strictly  to  the  discussion  of  the  business  before  them. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  speak  more  than  twice,  nor  more  than 
ten  minutes  at  one  time,  on  any  question  of  business,  without  permission  of  the 
Board. 

Article  viii,  the  final  one  of  the  By  Laws,  provides  for  altering, 
amending,  or  suspending  the  By  Laws. 

In  the  prospectus  of  its  schools  for  1881-1882,  they  are  classed  as 
"The  Drawing  Schools,"  and  "The  Technical  Schools"— the  latter 
being  Manual  Training  Schools. 

So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  predominating  tendency  of  the 
Institute,  its  purpose  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, and  its  special  work  was  to  advance  the  education  of  young 
mechanics. 

While  only  its  night  classes  in  drawing  and  mechanical  handiwork 
are  included  with  these  here  grouped,  the  other  departments  of  the 
Institute  being  treated  elsewhere,  the  general  and  historical  account 
of  the  Institute  is  here  given. 

The  Institute  invites  membership  of  two  kinds — that  of  young  men  and  boys 
who  can  be  benefited  by  attendance  at  the  schools,  the  reading  room  and  the  free 
lectures,  and  that  of  people  of  means,  who,  while  they  may  not  need  such  advan- 
tages for  self -improvement  as  the  Institute  offers,  can  help  others  to  these  advan- 
tages by  their  contributions. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  follows  : 

Members  in  perpetuo  (with  right  of  succession)  pay  1 50 ;  life  members  pay  $30. 
Stockholders  pay  $10  per  share  of  stock,  and  $3  annual  tax  thereon. 
Annual  subscribers  pay  $3  per  annum ;  junior  subscribers  pay  $3  per  annum. 

This  Institute  had  its  origin,  as  will  appear,  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  First  Annual  Report  made  by  the  managers,  in  a 
movement  undertaken  in  1850  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to 
found  a  Young  Mans  Institute;  and  to  promote  the  founding  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  City,  of  similar  associations. 

The  citizens  residing  in  the  Spring  Garden  District  were  the  first 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  proffered  aid  and  to  organize  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Richard  Wistar,  Esq.,  gave  to  the 
new  organization  the  building  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad 
and  Spring  Garden  Street,  valued  at  $5,000,  upon  which,  as  enlarged 
by  an  additional  lot  secured  by  the  Institute,  the  building  was 
erected. 
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The  *first  annual  report  made  by  the  managers  thus  recites  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  new  organization  : 

In  presenting  this  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Managers,  during  the  period 
they  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  in 
connexion  therewith,  as  showing  the  basis  of  the  movement ;  that  a  number  of  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  of  the  City  and  Coimty  of  Philadelphia,  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief derived  from  observation,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  exist  in,  and  afflict  the 
community,  originate  to  a  great  extent,  among  those  whom  circumstances  had  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  the  moral  trainiag  and  mental  culture  offered  by  the 
pubhc  schools  ;  and  were  also  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  institutions,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  young  persons  and 
others,  by  means  of  free  reading  rooms,  circulating  libraries,  the  delivery  of  literary, 
scientific,  and  practical  lectures,  and  drawing  schools,  schools  of  designs,  &c.,  where 
their  hours  of  leisure  may  be  comfortably  and  profitably  employed,  will  do  much 
towards  correcting  those  evils.  Under  this  impression,  and  in  view  of  this  convic- 
tion, they  projected  and  organized  a  Young  Mans  Institute,  early  in  the  year  1850, 
and  as  an  encouragement  for  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  the  several  districts  of  the 
county,  to  comraence  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  therein,  they  raised,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  a  fund  of  upwards  of  $30,000,  a  proper  portion  of  which 
they  proposed  to  pay  over  to  a  duly  organized  body  of  citizens  in  the  city  or  any  of 
the  districts,  (subject  to  the  conditions  and  stipulations  herein  before  set  forth,)  who 
shall  secure  a  lot  suitable  for  a  building,  to  contain  a  reading  room,  library,  lecture 
room,  &c.,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  raise  by  subscription  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect 
such  building,  and  to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  and  objects  designed. 

The  Managers  also  take  occasion  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  to  the  Institute, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  District  generally,  upon  the  fact,  that  in  this  District  the 
first  successful  movement  was  made  to  commence  and  carry  forward  an  enterprise 
such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Young  Mans  Institute,  and  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  inducement  held  out  as  an  encouragement  for  the  undertaking.  And 
w^hile  they  feel  much  gratified  in  having  it  in  their  power  thus  to  cotigratulate  the 
citizens  upon  this  subject,  they'  would  call  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
enterprise  in  reference  to  its  effect  for  good  upon  the  community  in  general,  as 
well  upon  the  present,  as  upon  future  generations.  To  cultivate  the  intellect, 
create  and  diffuse  a  high  moral  tone  of  sentiment  and  rule  of  action  among  the 
people,  are  duties  that  commend  themselves  powerfully  to  every  good  citizen  and 
well-wisher  to  his  species,  and  the  welfare  of  the  commimity.  The  Managers, 
therefore,  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  the  liberal  spirit  and  philanthropic 
sympathy  which  have,  so  far,  manifested  themselves  in  those  who  have  voltmtarily 
aided  by  their  subscriptions  to  this  undertaking,  wiU  move  all  those  of  our  citizens, 
whose  means  will  permit,  to  do  the  same,  so  that  it  may  be  carried,  at  an  early 
day,  into  successful  operation ;  its  usefulness  made  apparent  by  good  results  ;  and 
that  hereafter  it  may  be  referred  to,  as  a  Monmnent  of  the  munificence  and  public 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  District. 

The  arrangements  with  the  Young  Mans  Institute,  and  the  cere- 
monies accompanying  the  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  are 
also  stated. 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute. 
Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  January  8,  1853,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  together  with  the  Treasurer's  account  current,  also  the  prayer  made  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  the  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Wm.  F.  Johnston,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer  stone  for  their  building,  July  8th,  1851.  With  the  names 
of  the  Officers  and  Members.of  .the  B^rd  jsf  Managers  for  the  year  1853.  Phila- 
delphia :    John  Richards,  pmU?^rM.MQ(^fU^  1853.     Pp.  34. 
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The  committee  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  "  The  Young  Mans  Institute,"  in 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  a  Fund  raised  and  held  by  them,  intended  for  the 
District  of  Spring  Garden,  having  completed  some  preliminary  arrangements,  re- 
ported the  terms  upon  which  they  proposed  to  pay  the  same  over  to  this  Institute. 
The  Board  having  f  ormaUy  consented  to  these  terms,  a  written  agreement  was  exe- 
cuted between  the  parties,  and  the  money  (being  $5,000)  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

TEEMS    OP    AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    YOUNG    MANS    INSTITUTE    AND  THE    SPRLNQ 

GARDEN  INSTITUTE. 

The  conditions  and  stipulations  in  the  said  agreement  are  as  follows,  to  wit: — 
"  The  said  sum  of  money  shaU  be  expended  by  the  said  '  The  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute,' towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  on  their  lot  of  ground,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Spring  Garden  street  and  Broad  street,  for  a  Library,  Lecture 
Room,  and  other  uses,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  two  Insti- 
sutes,  as  expressed  in  their  respective  charters,  or  for  furnishing  the  same  with 
tuitable  books  and  apparatus.  The  building,  so  to  be  erected,  shall  never  be  used 
by  the  said  '  The  Spring  Garden  Institute,'  for  any  political  or  religious  meetings, 
nor  for  any  immoral  purposes  whatsoever;  but  the  whole  building,  or  the  income  to 
be  derived  from  the  rental  of  portions  thereof,  shaU  be  appropriated  to  the  j^rimary 
objects  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  said '  The  Spring  Garden  Institute.'  The 
books  and  papers  of  the  said,  '  The  Spring  Garden  Institute,'  shall  be  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  said,  '  The  Young 
Mans  Institute,'  and  no  books  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Library,  or  lectures 
be  permitted  to  be  deUvered  in  the  Lecture  Room,  which  may  be  objected  to  by  the 
said  Trustees,  to  whom  annual  reports  of  the  operations  and  conditions  of  the  said, 
'  The  Spring  Ga,rden  Institute,'  shall  be  made  by  its  Board  of  Managers.  If,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  violated  by  the  said,  '  The 
Spring  Garden  Institute,'  the  Trustees  of  the  said,  'The  Young  Mans  Institute,' 
shall  give  them  written  notice,  specifying  such  violation,  and  if  at  the  end  of  one 
month  after  such  notice,  satisfactory  explanation  shaU  not  have  been  given,  or  such 
violation  have  been  discontinued,  then  the  said  Trustees  of  the  said,  '  The  Young 
Mans  Institute,'  may  give  notice  to  the  said,  '  The  Spring  Garden  Institute,'  that 
the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  must  be  refunded  to  the  said,  '  The  Young 
Mans  Institute,'  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term  of  six  months,  but  not  otherwise,  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  shall  become  due  to  the  said,  '  The  Young  Mans  Institute,'  without  any  fraud 
or  further  delay." 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden,  upon  apphcation  for  aid  in 
the  undertaking,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the. 
Institute,  and  the  influence  for  good  it  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  community  in 
general,  with  a  commendable  spirit  and  creditable  UberaJity,  passed  a  resolution, 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  in  certifi- 
cates of  loan,  which  have  been  received  by  the  Treasurer. 

CEREMONIES  ON  LAYING  THE  CORNER  STONE  OP  THE  INSTITUTE   BUILDING. 

Plans  for  a  building  were  then  invited,  and  a  selection  made.  A  buUdiug  com- 
mittee were  appointed,  a  comer  stone  prepared,  and  arrangements  made  for  laying 
it  vnth  the  usual  formalities.  This  was  done  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  of 
July,  and  sundry  documents  deposited  therein,  containing  an  account  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Institute  up  to  that  period,  the  names  of  the  principal  ofiBcers  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  Governments,  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  and 
Officers  of  the  Corporation  of  Spring  Garden,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Institute ; 
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newspapers  of  the  day,  pieces  of  coin,  &c.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  citizens,  and  were  as  follows : 

Prayer  by  the  Et.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.  D.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  His  Ex- 
cellency, Waiiam  F.  Johnston,  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  laid  the  stone,  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address.  Appropriate  and  highly  interesting 
addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Moore, 
and  Hon.  Charles  Brown. 

Governor  Johnston,  iu  the  opening  sentences  of  his  discourse, 
quoted  this  pregnant  sentence  from  the  Farewell  address  of  Washing- 
ton— "Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  difiEusion  of  Knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlight- 
ened." 

From  this  interesting  address  by  the  Governor,  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the  library  are  taken  : 

Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  matter.  It  is  the  selection  of  your  books. 
I  confess  my  inability  to  do  more  than  simply  impress  upon  your  minds  how  greatly 
and  how  controllingly  important  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  your  institution  a 
judicious  selection  of  books  may  prove.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  on 
this  subject.  Persons  of  undoubted  learning,  and  good  taste,  and  pure  morals, 
should  be  alone  entrusted  vrith  this  duty.  Your  intelligence  will  prevent  the'choice 
of  vicious  or  unlettered  men  for  this  task.  This  is  not  enough — do  not  entrust  the 
task  alone  to  individuals  merely  on  account  of  their  wealth,  respectability  or  influ- 
ence. They  often,  with  the  best  intentions,  will  make  bad  selections.  Associate 
with  this  last  named  class  the  highest  intellect  within  your  reach,  and  permit  no 
trifling  expense  or  frivolous  excuse  to  prevent  them  from  a  faithful  execution  of 
their  trust.  The  best  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  should  of  course 
adorn  your  library,  as  well  as  the  best  translations  of  the  intellectual  and  profound 
writers  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain  and  France.  The  best  editions  of  all  the  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Jonson  and  Milton,  should  be  found  on 
your  shelves.  There  too  should  be  the  writers  of  her  Augustan  age.  In  morality, 
philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry,  from  the  time  of  "  the  day  star"  of  English  liter- 
ature, Geoffrey  Chaucer,  to  the  times  of  Scott  and  Byron,  of  Moore  and  Campbell, 
of  Smith,  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  Coleridge  and  Macauley.  The  works  of  native  minds 
demand  a  prominent  place  in  your  front  shelves.  Irving,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Sparks, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  all  who  have  adorned  the  pages  of  American  literature. 
Let  merit  guide  in  this  selection,  without  partiality  or  prejudice — the  feast,  be  it 
remembered,  is  prepared  for  another  age,  when  the  trashy  common  places  of  the 
day  shall  have  sunk  into  deserved  oblivion. 

In  legal  learning  your  own  city  furnishes  a  briUiant  array  of  eminent  writers — 
TUghman,  Dallas,  Binney,  Rawle,  Sergeant,  Sharswood,  and  others. 

Place  no  abridgements  in  your  Ubrary,  no  books  of  choice  extracts,  no  expur- 
gated editions  of  good  works.  These  form  the  emasculated  literature  of  the  small 
and  contracted  soul.  Let  your  young  men  have  a  vigorous  and  substantial  liter- 
ature, and  let  them  have  this  in  all  its  fair  proportions,  and  as  it  came  from  the 
workman's  mind.  Beware  of  a  bibliomania,  a  rage  for  a  multitude  of  books.  It 
is  better  to  possess  a  few  works  well  selected,  and  have  these  few  well  read,  and 
well  digested,  than  large  libraries  of  indifferent  works  and  eareless  readers.     *    *    * 

After  a  few  words  of  warning  against  giving  too  much  time  to 
ephemeral  reading  such  as  newspapers  and  magazines  he  says: 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advising  the  rejection  of  this  kind  of  reading, 
but  merely  as  asking  toi  j^^f^^e^^fTVIt^f^dft&o^'^  selections.    Information 
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gleaned  from  these  sources  must  be  necessarily  less  durable  and  Catholic,  and  more 
superficial  and  evanescent  than  the  teachings  of  books  of  approved  and  acknowl- 
edged authority.  The  book  reader  is  familiar  with  the  workings  and  thoughts  of 
all  ages;  the  readers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  conversant  with  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  which  not  unfrequentlyis^  found  to  be  as  cumbersome  and 
untruthful  a  volume  as  a  "History  of  his  own  Times"  has  proved  in  English  liter- 
ature. Political  treaties  should  be  so  selected  and  read  as  to  cultivate  the  patriotic 
thoughts  of  the  earlier  sages  and  writers  of  our  country.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  Franklin,  Marshall,  and  others,  furnish  in  their  writings  monu- 
ments of  human  wisdom  and  politic  truth,  which  are  neither  worn  by  time  nor 
broken  by  the  storms  of  faction. 

Party,  and  party  papers  will  always  exist  in  free  governments;  and  while  I  would 
not  exclude  from  your  rooms  the  well  conducted  partisan  newspaper,  I  would  advise 
that  it  be  made  less  prominent  than  is  too  frequently  the  case.  Young  persons  are 
apt  to  yield  too  much  devotion  to  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day,  and  thereby  generate 
passions  that  are  incompatible  with  that  serious  and  grave  mood  and  habit  of  mind 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  acquisition  of  stores  of  sound  learning.  As  this  build- 
ing is  especially  intended  for  the  education  of  youth,  let  it  never  be  turned  into  a 
political  arena  by  the  introduction  of  too  much  party  spirit.  In  olden  times  the 
Muses  of  Science  and  History  and  Song  shunned  the  angry  strife  of  the  world,  and 
sought  in  cool  haunts,  on  mountains,  in  forests  and  by  fountains,  places  propitious 
for  contemplation. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  lectures  delivered  on  the  physical  sciences;  on  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Lectures  are  useful,  and  more  particularly  so  when  accompanied  by  proper  experi- 
ments and  illustrations;  for,  through  the  eye,  ideas  are  more  readily  and  firmly 
fastened  upon  the  mind.  The  physical  sciences  are  the  most  sublime,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  of  hiuman  studies.  They  expand  the  intellect,  purify  the  heart, 
teach  man  his  real  value  in  creation,  and  give  just  conceptions  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  form  a  library  and  to  provide  courses  of 
lectures,  were  tbe  main  purposes  of  this  Institute  in  the  Governor's 
mind. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report,  January  13th,  1853,  the  Managers 
announce  the  completion  of  the  building,  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  dedicatory  exercises,  and  report  the  opening  and  active  opera- 
tions of  the  several  departments. 

The  Building  is  one  hundred  feet  front  on  Broad  street,  and  fifty-seven  feet  front 
on  Spring  Garden  street. 

A  Lecture  Eoom  on  the  second  floor,  one  hundred  by  forty-seven  feet ;  a  Library 
Room  ;  a  Reading  Room  ;  a  room  for  Schools  of  Design,  &c.  ;  and  a  room  tor  the 
use  of  the  Board  of  Managers — all  appropriately  furnished  with  the  necessary 
fixtures,  furniture  and  conveniences — constitute  that  poition  of  the  Building  de- 
signed to  be  occupied  and  used  by,  and  for  the  purposes  of,  the  Institute.  There 
are  three  stores  or  offices  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Spring  Garden  street  front, 
besides  an  entrance  to  the  Library,  Reading  Eoom,  &c. ;  and  two  on  the  Broad 
street  front,  exclusive  of  a  large  HaU,  which  constitutes  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Lecture  Room.  Two  of  those  offices  are  now  rented.  The  Lecture  Room  has  also 
been  rented  occasionally  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  within  a  short  period  of  time,  a 
considerable  revenue  will  be  derived  from  these  sources. 

Full  recognition  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  especially  to  their  Chairman,  President  Ogden,  for  the 
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coiistant  supervision  of  the  building  from  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  to  its  final  completion  and  equipment. 

By  referring  to  the  account  of  the  building  as  at  present  arranged 
which  follows  in  the  extracts  given  from  the  36th  Annual  Report,  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  educational  needs  of  the  Institute  have  de- 
veloped ;  so  that,  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  sources  of  income 
afforded  by  the  lower  story,  the  Managers  have  been  forced  to  give 
the  whole  building  to  the  uses  of  the  various  departments. 

The  building  was  publicly  and  formally  dedicate(J  to  its  destined  objects,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  on  the  twelfth  daiy  of  November  last.  The 
ceremonies  on  that  occasion  were  as  follows : 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stork,  which  was  followed  by  a  dedicatory  address  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  D.  D. 

His  Excellency  William  Bigler,  the  present  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  of  a  committee  of  the  Board,  and  evinced  his  approval  of 
the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  by  his  presence,  and  the  delivery  of  an 
eloquent  and  highly  interesting  address,  as  his  immediate  predecessor  in  office 
(Wilham  F.  Johnston)  had  done,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Edifice,  Governor  Bigler  strongly  enforced  the  importance  of  establishing  such 
Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  where  they  may  be  led  to  contemplate  the 
value  of  morality  alid  virtue,  and  imbibe  lessons  that  will  fit  them  for  the  high  and 
holy  duties  that  await  them,  as  citizens  of  our  beloved  country,  of  upholding  and 
perpetuating  the  free  Institutions  it  is  our,  and  their  happiness  to  enjoy.  He  also 
sketched  the  progress  which  enterprise,  skill  and  ingenuity  had  made  in  changing 
the  economy  of  our  condition  as  a  people,  as  well  as  the  surprising  revolutions  in- 
ventions had  produced  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  them 
to  mankind. 

Professor  Allen,  President  of  the  Girard  College,  Judges  William  D.  Kelly  and 
Joseph  AUison,  were  also  present  by  the  invitation  of  the  Committe&  of  the  Board — 
each  of  whom  dehvered  appropriate  addresses,  illustrative  of  the  value  of  a  proper 
cultivation  and  application  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  in  reference  to  prac- 
tical as  to  social  duties,  and  in  every  pursuit  in  life.  The  adaptation  of  such  Insti- 
tutions as  this  to  the  end  proposed,  and  commending  the  Institute  to  the  favor  and 
support  of  all  who  possess  the  means  and  the  public  spirit  to  use  them,  for  objects 
tending  to  promote  individual  enjoyment,  and  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
society  at  large. 

A  Librarian  (Philip  Price)  was  appointed,  and  is  now  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him. 

A  series  of  Lectures  was  commenced  in  the  Lecture  Room  on  the  33d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  "have  been  continued  weekly  since  that  period,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  continue  them  weekly  during  the  season.  These  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  young  persons,  who 
manifested  much  interest  in  them. 

About  400  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Books  have  been  purchased,  which,  with 
those  presented  to  the  Institute  by  sundry  persons,  have  been  registered,  numbered, 
and  entered  in  a  catalogue,  making  in  the  whole  871  voliimes,  and  are  now  upon 
the  shelves  in  the  cases,  ready  for  use  in  the  room,  or  to  loan,  imder  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Board. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  were  opened  for  public  use  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  inst.,  being  the  second  anniversary  of  a  meeting  of  a  few  persons,  at  which  the 
project  was  first  suggested  and  the  initiatory  steps  taken,  and  are  open  every  even- 
ing, except  Sundays,  from  6. to.  10  o'clock :  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  2  to  C 
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o'clock.  Since  the  opening,  the  Rooms  have  been  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
young  persons  of  the  District,  evincing  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Institue. 

Schools  of  Design  have  also  been  opened,  in  which  architectural  and  machine 
drawing  are  taught  four  evenings  in  the  week,  to  respectable  classes  of  young 
men,  which  promises  highly  beneficial  results  to  those  in  attendance,  in  reference 
to  the  branches  of  Industry  to  which  they  refer. 

A  portion  of  the  groimd  upon  which  the  Institute  Edifice  stands  (sixty-four  feet 
in  front  on  Broad  by  fifty-seven  feet  in  depth,  and  valued  at  $5,000),  was  gratu- 
itously conveyed  to  the  Institute,  by  Richard  Wistar,  Esq. ,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
approval  of  its  objects,  and  his  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  result  from  its  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  other  portion  (thirty-six  feet  on  Broad  Street  by  fifty-seven  feet 
on  Spring  Garden  Street),  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
subject  to  an  annual-ground  rent  of  one  hundred  eighty  dollars  per  annum,  princi- 
pal $3,000. 

There  has  been  received  by  the  Treasurer,  since  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  following  amounts  : — 

From  the  Young  Men's  Institute $5, 000. 00 

From  $50  subscribers 6, 647. 50 

From  life  subscribers 835. 00 

Prom  annual  subscribers  and  tickets  to  lectures  sold  728. 50 

From  donations • 114. 00 

From  Spring  Garden  loan  and  interest  thereon 3, 108. 00 

16,438.00 
There  has  been  paid  out : 

On  orders  of  the  Board  for  the  corner  lot ,      $630. 00 

On  orders  for  ground  rent,  printing,  advertising,  and  inci- 
dentals generally 1, 003. 55 

On  order  of  the  Building  Committee 13, 780. 68 

15,434.23 

Leaving  in  the  treasury 998. 77 

The  Treasurer's  account  current,  attested  by  the  Committee  of  Accounts 
of  the  Board,  hereto  annexed,  will  show  the  financial  operations  for  the 
year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury.  The  cost  of  the  Build- 
ing, Apparatus,  Fixtures  and  Furniture  (exclusive  of  the  ground  and 
books)  is $18,513.44 

Of  which  there  have  been  paid  as  above  stated 13, 780. 68 

Leaving  a  balance  on  the  building  of 4, 732. 76 

To  this  add  a  special  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library  of  1,000.00 

Which  makes  the  sum  of 5, 782. 76 

To  meet  this,  there  is  in  the  treasury,  as  above  shown,  a  bal- 
ance of $998.77 

And  subscriptions  already  made,  and  yet  to  be  collected,  of 

about 1, 300.  00 

3, 298. 77 

Leaving  a  deficiency  on  the  building  and  library  of 3, 433. 99 

which  the  Managers  have  reason  to  hope  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  peo- 
ple, prompted  by  a  just  sentiment  of  pride,  and  appreciation  of  its  objects,  will 
speedily  supply;  as  well  as  the  means  of  adding  to  the  present  stock  of  books  in  the 
Library  from  time  to  timci  and  to  procure  such  Philosophical  and<other  apparatus 
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as  may  be  needed,  to  render  the  means  of  the  Institute  fuUy.  commensurate  with 
the  philanthropic  and  noble  objects  contemplated  in  its  establishment. 

The  Managers  take  occasion  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  and  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Spring  Garden  generally,  on  the  completion  of  a  building  therein,  de- 
signed for  objects  so  important  to  individual  welfare  and  public  benefit.  And 
again,  upon  the  fact,  of  which  they  may  justly  feel  a  degree  of  pride,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  were  the  first  to  commence  and  carry  forward  to  completion 
so  noble  an  enterprise,  in  view  of  a  movement  made  a  few  years  since,  designed  to 
encourage  such  undertakings.  They  also  take  occasion,  to  tender  their  sincere 
acknowledgements  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  and  others,  for  the  prompt  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  generally  responded  to  their  applications  for 
aid  in  the  undertaking,  many  of  whom  expressed  much  gratification  in  contributing 
thereto,  deeming  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  do  so ;  while  all  are  constrained  to 
admit,  that  its  objects  are  highly  important,  as  tending  to  the  ruost  beneficial  and 
wholesome  results  to  society. 

The  establishment  of  Institutions  such  as  this,  intended  to  diffuse  information 
among  the  people,  refine  the  tastes,  and  elevate  the  moral  sentiment  of  society,  by 
means  of  Libraries,  Lectures,  &c.,  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  enlisted  the 
energies  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  of  none  more 
than  the  early  founders  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  labours  of  FrankUn  and  his 
coadjutors  established  an  Institution  that  has  conferred  immense  benefits  upon, 
not  their  own  only,  but  upon  after  generations.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  conviction 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  the  intelligence,  patriotism  and 
virtue  of  a  people  are,  to  a  great  extent,  measured  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
such  Institutions  which  exist  among  them,  and  the  support  and  encouragement 
given  to,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  people. 

The  Managers  therefore  trust  that  the  same  spirit  and  feeling,  which  have  done 
so  much  in  by-gone  ages,  and  have  animated  those  who  have  already  aided  this 
work,  will  induce  those  of  the  citizens  who  have  not  done  so,  and  whose  means 
will  permit,  to  respond  to  the  appeal  they  now  make  on  behalf  of  the  Institute;  so 
that  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  footing  that  will  enable  it  to  extend  its  benefits,  and 
make  its  usefulness  felt,  in  good  results  to  the  community. 

By  order  of  the  Board 

John  M.  Ogden,   President, 
Attest, 

John  W.  Dixon,  Secretary. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  January 
11th,  1855,  shows  the  successful  workings  of  the  Institute  during  the 
two  years  previous  to  that  date. 

"  At  the  time  the  last,  or  third,  annual  report  of  the  Board  was  made  to  the  mem- 
bers, at  a  meeting  thereof,  held  January  12,  1854,  they  were  informed  of,  and  con- 
gratulated upon,  the  fact,  that  the  Institute  was  then  "  placed  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  progressing  upon  the  philanthropic  and  noble  mission,  designed  for  it  by  its 
founders  and  contributors."  With  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes  of  books  for  use 
in  the  Beading  Room,  which  was  open  every  evening  (except  Sundays)  from  6  to  10 
o'clock  for  that  purpose,  or  which  might  be  taken  out  for  home  reading,  by  mem- 
bers, and  such  young  persons  as  are  embraced  in  the  design  or  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute, by  complying  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board ;  with  its  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Historical  weekly  Lectures  during  the  season  usual  for  such  means 
of  enjoyment  and  instruction;  and  with  schools  of  design,  in  which  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing  were  taught  to  large  classes,  established  under  its  auspices, 
the  present  condition  of  the  Institute  is  in  all  respects  of  a  very  encouraging  char- 
acter in  reference  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  its  establishment. 
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During  the  year  now  brought  to  a  clese,  some  additional  alcoves  or  projecting 
cases  for  books,  have  been  erected  in  the  Library  Room,  and  the  Library  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  139  volumes  of  new  and  standard  works,  and  by  donations  from 
sundry  sources  of  76  volumes. 

The  room  appropriated  for  the  exhibition  of  minerals,  &c. ,  has  been  fitted  up  with 
the  required  oases  and  furniture  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  now  upon  the  shelves 
therein,  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  valuable'  specimens  of  mineral  productions, 
and  other  interesting  curiosities.  For  the  larger  portion  of  these,  the  Institute  is 
indebted  to  the  liberaUty  of  Jno.  Baird,  Chas.  S.  Ogden,  and  Chas.  B.  Trezo,  Esqs. 
Mr.  Trezo  has  also,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  placed  in  the  room  one  of  his  cases, 
containing  many  hundred  specimen  s  of  a  curious  and  very  valuable  character,  neatly 
labelled  and  arranged  for  examination. 

Since  the  first  opening  of  the  Library,  511  persons  have  complied  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board,  under  which  books  are  loaned  out  for  home  reading. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  young  men,  of  various  pursuits  in  life,  such  as  the 
Institute  was  mainly  intended  for  the  benefit  of;  a  considerable  number  of  others 
also  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  room,  where  there  are  ample 
accommodations ;  while  an  increased  attendance  at  the  weekly  lectJures,  manifests 
a  growing  interest  in  that  branch  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

Another  evidence  of  the  general  popularity  and  appreciation  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  Institute  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  annual  contributing  mem- 
bership has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  year. 

The  Institute  is  stiU  without  the  necessary  apparatus  for  lectures  of  a  more 
philosophical,  scientific,  mechanical,  and  practical  character,  originally  and  still 
included  in  the  objects  of  its  establishment;  but  the  means,  after  paying  the  cost  of 
the  erection  of  the  building,  and  furnishing  the  same,  as  also  the  supply  of  books 
to  the  Library,  are  not  at  present  adequate  to  the  required  expenditure.  But  an- 
ticipating the  co-operation  of  the  members,  and  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
the  vicinity,  it  is  hoped  this  object  will  soon  be  accomplished,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institute  thereby  extended." 

In  closing  his  report  for  this  year  President  Ogden  recites  the 
fact  that  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  those  of  the 
county  and  the  former  divisions  of  "Districts"  no  longer  legally 
exist;  but  while  the  Institute  can  no  longer  be  designated  as  in 
Spring  Garden  District,  he  reminds  them  that  it  was  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  in  its  neighborhood  and  can  still  be  enjoyed 
by  the  same  community. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report,  April  8th,  1858,  records  the  union 
effected  between  the  Free  Reading  Room  Association  and  the  Insti- 
tute, in  accordance  with  which  the  Library  and  furniture  of  that 
association  are  transferred  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute. 

In  view  of  the  financial  troubles  of  1857,  the  usual  Lecture  courses 
were  abandoned. 

In  order  to  add  to  their  income  the  managers  had  leased  their 
lecture  room  for  uses  of  an  Episcopal  congregation,  but  the  Trustees 
to  the  Young  Mans  Institute  objected  that  this  was  in  violation  of 
the  original  agreement  between  the  two  Institutes,  which  was  that 
the  building  "  should  never  be  used  for  any  political  or  religious 
purposes."  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Institute  was  forced  by  lack 
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of  means,  to  close  its  rooms  for  a,  timie,  the  Young  Mans  Institute 
again  demanded  the  return  of  their  advance  on  the  plea  that  it  had 
abandoned  its  functions. 

All  such  difficulties  have  happily  been  safely  overcome ;  the  fact, 
however,  that  such  questions  have  arisen,  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
important  it  is  that  every  such  association  should  be  independent  and 
individual;  otherwise,  so  difficult  is  it  to  foresee  future  needs,  it  is 
exposed  to  needless  opportunities  for  friction,  which  may  easily 
prove  disastrous. 

In  1865  the  managers  issueda  pamphlet  containingthe  Ninth  (1860) 
to  Thirteenth  (1864)  Annual  Reports  inclusive.  From  these  brief 
statements  it  is  clear  that  for  some  causes — probably  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
interests  and  the  activities  of  the  Institute  had  gradually  lessened  till 
the  report  for  the  year  1864,  announces  that  the  library  and  reading 
room  have  been  closed  for  some  time  past,  not  from  choice  but  as  a 
matter  of  positive  necessity;  the  course  of  lectures  were  also  aban- 
doned; they  hope,  however,  soon  to  be  able  to  reopen.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Young  Mans  Institute  demanded  the  repayment 
of  the  $5,000, loaned  to  the  managers  when  the  Institute  was  founded, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  "was  not  fuUfiUing 
the  purpose  of  its  organization." 

While  the  first  reports  call  attention  to  the  "Schools  of  design,  in 
which  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  were  taught  to  large 
classes,  established  under  its  auspices,"  which  is  the  reference  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  Report ; — no  reference  to  the  drawing  school  is  found 
in  reports  subsequent  to  the  Sixth,  April  9t£,  1857,  and  in  this,  it  ap- 
pears only  as  an  item  of  payment  to  the  Drawing  School  Committee 
in  the  Treasurers  account. — No  reports  from  the  13th,  till  that  of 
"the  19th,  4th  month,  1870,"  are  accessible  to  the  writer.  From  that 
report  it  is  evident  that  in  the  use  made  of  the  Library  and  Reading 
Room,  and  in  the  success  of  the  course  of  14  Lectures,  there  is  renewed 
activity  and  life  in  the  Institute. 

In  this  report  appears  the  following  statement  which  is  the  first 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  Free  Night  School  that  has  fallen  under 
my  notice. 

A  committee  of  three  members  appointed  to  extend  some  care  over  the  night 
school  held  in  the  lower  story  of  our  building,  have  visited  the  same  at"  different 
times,  and  on  several  occasions  have  addressed  the  pupils." 

The  number  enrolled  during  the  winter  was  sixty-five,  all  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged during  the  day  in  earning  a  livelihood.  Believing  that  no  worthier  object 
could  be  presented  to  us  than  that  of  instructing  those  whom  poverty  prevents 
from  attending  day  schools;  besides  providing  such  books  and  stationery  as  were 
needed,  an  appropriation  of  |100  was  made  towards  the  expenses  of  this  effort. 

The  succeeding  reports  down  to  and  including  the  Twenty-Sixth 

Annual  Report,  1877, — make  mention  of  this  free  night  school  and 
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include  reports  by  the  committee  in  charge.  There  were  from  100 
to  200  boys  enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  some  30.  The 
school  was  open  four  months  in  the  year. 

The  Twenty -Seventh  Annual  Report,  1878,  contains  the  following 
introductory  paper  which,  as  it  records  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
striking  departure  showing  this  Institute  in  accord  with  the  new 
educational  movement  begun  in  Massachusetts  in  1870,  and  rapidly 
extending  through  the  country  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  is  here  given  in  full. 

PREFACE. 

Present  Work  of  The  Institute. 

The  publication  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute has  been  delayed  that  the  committee  might  have  time  to  add  to  it  a  corrected 
copy  of  the  By-laws,  and  a  corrected  list  of  members,  both  of  which  are  required  to 
be  pubUshed  annually. 

The  election  of  a  new  Board  of  Managers,  in  April  last,  has  led  to  many  important 
changes  in  the  Institute.  The  building  has  been  put  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair,  the 
Library  has  been  removed  to  the  first  floor,  in  place  of  the  stores  fronting  on  Spring 
Garden  Street;  the  Lecture  Hall  and  the  entrance  thereto  from  Broad  Street,  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  the  third  floor  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
the  Technical  Schools  established  by  the  Institute.  Several  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  this  work,  a  part  of  which  has  already  been  collected  from  new 
subscribers,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  what  may  yet  be  needed  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  making  the  alterations  to  the  building,  the  Board  necessarily  gave  up  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  stores  on  Spring  Garden  Street,  but  the  success  it  has  thus  far 
achieved  warrants  it  in  behoving  that  the  increased  revenue  derived  from  new  mem- 
bers will  more  than  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  Spring  Garden  Institute  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a  money  making  institution.  Its  revenue  large  or  small,  as  the  case 
may  be,  should  be  annually  expended  in  providing  instruction,  entertainment,  and 
faculties  for  self-culture  for  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  present  Board 
desires  to  increase  both  the  receipts  and  the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  but  to  keep 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  fairly  balanced.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  large  expendi- 
ture made  necessary  this  year  will  put  the  building  in  complete  order,  so  that  here- 
after it  will  require  but  a  small  sum  annually  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  extend  as 
occasion  may  demand,  the  capacity  of  its  schools  for  teaching  mechanical,  archi- 
tectural and  free  hand  drawing.  The  Library  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the 
reading  room  is  now  supphed  with  the  best  publications  of  current  literature,  so  that 
the  friends  of  the  Institute  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  use 
it,  or  are  willing  to  help  provide  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  young 
men  and  women,  compelled  to  work  during  the  day  for  their  hvelihood. 

For  the  present,  only  two  of  the  three  stores  on  Spring  Garden  street  are  used  by 
the  Institute.  When  the  term  for  which  the  middle  store  is  leased  (the  spring  of 
1879)  has  expired,  the  partitions  separating  the  stores  wiU  be  removed,  and  a  large 
Library  and  Reading  Room  on  the  first  floor  secured.  For  the  present,  the  book 
cases,  reading  tables,  &c. ,  are  arranged  in  a  room  much  too  small  for  them. 
•  It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  report  of  the  former  Board  of  Managers  speaks  of  the 
night  schools,  established  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  comm.on  branches  of 
education,  as  a  necesity.  The  present  Board  does  not  so  regard  them,  as  since  they 
were  opened  in  this  hall,  the  city  has  undertaken  to  give  precisely  this  kind  of  in- 
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struction  to  all  who  apply,  and  the  Public  Schools  offer  better  opportunities  to  the 
pupils  than  the  Institute  can  possibly  supply.  In  place  of  those  night  schools,  the 
present  Board  has  established  schools  to  give  primary  instruction  in  mechanical, 
architectural  and  free  hand  drawing.  In  this  field  the  Institute  is  without  a  rival, 
since  neither  the  public  schools  nor  the  Pennsylvania  Muesum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  undertake  to  teach  at  night,  pupils  who  do  not  know  how  to  draw.  Of 
the  necessity  of  more  or  less  art  education  for  all  workers  in  mechanical  occupa- 
tions, there  is  no  question,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  schools  where  such 
instruction  is  given  after  working  hours,  the  Institute  intends  to  do  its  share  in 
supplying  that  demand. 

The  committee  on  publication,  have  deemed  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  has  been  done  since  the  first  of  April,  and  what  is  about  to  be  done,  because, 
the  publication  of  the  annual  report  at  this  time  without  such  a  statement,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  present  work  of  the  Institution,  which  has 
grown  young  again  in  enterprise  and  good  works  since  the  close  of  the  year,  for 
which  reports  are  made. 
Respectully  submitted. 

M.  J.  BROWN,  Chairman. 

MOSES  VEALE, 

HENRY  BUDD,  Jb. 

ADDISON  B.  BURK, 

Committee  on  Publication. 

The  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  the  Twenty -Eighth,  1878-1879, 
is  also  given  in  full  as  it  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Institute  was 
revivified. 

"TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

To  the  Mernbers  and  Stockholders  of  tlie  Spring  Garden  Institute: 

The  fiscal  year  1878-'79,  has  been  eventful  and  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute.  Immediately  after  the  annual  election  in  April,  1878,  an 
attractive  course  of  free  entertainments  was  given,  popularizing  the  Institute  and 
paving  the  way  for  more  serious  undertakings. 

Having  with  the  aid  of  James  H.  Windrim,  Esq.,  architect,  devised  plans  for 
improving  the  building  and  removing  the  library  to  the  first  floor,  the  Board  of 
Managers  gave  the  necessary  notice  to  tenants  to  remove  and  began  collecting  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  for  the  work.  Delays  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  remove  hin- 
dered the  work  and  prevented  its  completion,  so  that  it  was  quite  late  in  the  fall 
before  the  building  could  be  formally  opened  to  the  public;  although  before  that 
time  large  drawing  schools  had  been  established  on  the  third  floor. 

On  the  evening  of  November  31,  the  hall  was  opened  by  imposing  ceremonies, 
which  were  very  fuUy  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  calling  pubhc  attention 
to  the  Institute  helped  to  bring  in  the  subscriptions.  Vice-President  John  Bau-d 
presided.  An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Joel  Cook,  of  our  Board; 
and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk,  read  a  report  of  the  work  done.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Hon.  M.  Russell  Thayer,  Bishop  William  Bacon  Stevens,  Hon. 
WUham  D.  KeUey,  Hon.  A.  K.  McClure,  Hon.  John  W.  Forney  and  Henry  M.  De- 
chert,  Esq.    Hassler's  orchestra  furnishing  music. 

The  work  done  during  the  year  has  been  unusually  great  and  amounts  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Institute.  To  meet  the  cost  the  members  of  the  Board  have 
been  diligently  engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions  and  during  the  year  have  col-' 
lected,in  donations  and  from  members,  stockholders  and  subscribers,  $4,820,  or 
enough  to  pay  for  the  extraordinarj  cost  of  the  alterations.     There  is,  however,  a 
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small  balance  still  due,  the  current  expenses  having  also  been  increased  by  the 
efforts  made  to  popularize  the  Institute  and  naake  it  a  greater  benefactor  to  the 
people  of  Spring  Garden.  In  the  reports  below  will  be  found  the  details  of  the 
work  of  the  several  committees.  It  will  be  seen  therefrom,  that  in  all  departments 
the  Institute  is  now  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  The  drawing  school  is 
probably  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  numbering  over  200  pupils.  The  library, 
although  still  in  want  of  recent  publications  on  technical  and  scientific  subjects, 
has  been  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  volumes  it  contains  accessible, 
and  2,133  books  have  been  added  to  it  during  the  year. 

The  greater  number  of  books  presented  were  ooUeoted  at  a  Book  Reception  held 
March  37,  1879,  at  which  a  fine  musical  and  literary  entertainment  was  given,  ad- 
mission being  obtained  by  the  presentation  of  a  book.  Through  the  exertions  of 
members  of  the  Board  over  1,200  volumes,  many  of  them  very  valuable,  were  col- 
lected before  the  hall  was  opened,  and  about  600  were  received  at  the  door.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  thus  obtained  during  the  evening  was  1,832  and  others 
intended  for  presentation  that  night  have  since  been  received,  making  about  2,000 
volumes  obtained  at  or  on  account  of  the  Book  Reception.  Their  value  has  been 
estimated  by  book  experts  at  $1,200. 

The  lecture  committee  has  given  an  admirable  course  of  free  entertainments,  in- 
cluding concerts,  and  lectures  by  scientists  and  distinguished  clergymen;  and  the 
haU  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  at  each  entertainment. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  two  valuable  months,  the  committee  on  property  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  $671  from  the  rent  of  the  hall,  which  is  daily  growing  in 
popularity. 

The  committee  on  mineralogy  has  cleaned,  classified  and  arranged  the  minerals 
received  when  they  entered  ofiice,  and  they  have  obtained  a  number  of  new  speci- 
mens. During  the  succeeding  year  it  will  probably  be  found  desirable  to  increase 
this  committee  and  enlarge  its  special  province,  so  as  to  include  the  museum  of 
which  the  nucleus  has  been  obtained  this  year.  The  museum  now  contains  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  models,  placed  there  by  the  Public  Building  Commission,  also  sev- 
eral fine  machine  models,  &c.,  presented  to  the  Institute. 

An  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Institute,  exclusive  of  the  building  itself 
and  the  library,  shows  that  the  Institute  now  owns  furniture,  industrial  art  models, 
&c.,  valued  at  $1,180,  of  which  $530  in  value  have  been  added  during  the  year. 
The  library  which  in  July,  1878,  contained  4,593  volumes  on  general  subjects,  and 
1,350  volumes  of  government  reports,  &c.,  now  contains  6,631  volumes  on  general 
subjects,  and  1,453  government  reports,  &c. 

The  outlook  is  hopeful  for  next  year. 

The  museum  is  sure  to  grow,  the  schools  if  not  enlarged,  will  at  least  be  main- 
tained at  their  present  strength  and  made  still  more  eflicient ;  the  library  will  be 
given  larger  and  better  quarters,  and  the  number  of  volumes  increased  ;  and  the 
free  lectures  and  entertainments  wiU  be  increased  in  number — ^there  is  little,  if  any, 
room  for  improvement  in  their  quality. 

To  do  this  will  require  more  money  than  vour  Board  can  now  command  from  the 
fixed  revenues  of  the  Institute  ;  but  they  feel  confident  that  they  will  receive  the 
generous  support  of  the  public  so  long  as  they  continue  to  do  a  manifestly  good 
work,  in  a  manifestly  good  and  economical  way. 

Particular  attention  is  again  called  to  the  detailed  reports  of  committes  herewith 

presented. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  Vice-President. 

ADDISON  B.  BURK,  Secretary. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1880,  records  the  growth  of  all 
the  departments  and  jannoumjes  ths  opening  of  the  new  Schools  of 
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Mechanical  Handiwork — an  experiment  like  the  Drawing  Schools 
and  like  them  more  successful  than  their  promoters  had  ventured  to 
anticipate. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  for  1882-83,  shows  a  list  of  mem- 
bership as  follows : 

Members  in  perpetuo 48 

Life  members 614 

Stockholders , 88 

Annual  subscribers  (not  including  number  of  drawing  schools) 8 

Junior  subscribers  (not  including  number  of  drawing  schools) 20 

Total 778 

The  following  is  the  of&cial  announcement  of  the 

WORK  OF  THE  SPRING  GARDEN  INSTITUTE, 

(NE.  Cor.  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets). 

Library  and  Free  Reading  Room. — Open  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Books  loaned 
to  members.  PubUo  admitted  to  the  free  use  of  the  books,  etc., in  the  library  and 
reading  room. 

LecturesandEntertainments. — Acourseof  free  entertainments — one  each  week — 
from  October  to  March  of  each  year. 

Drawing  Schools. — Instruction  given  in  evening  classes  in  mechanical,  free-hand 
and  architectural  drawing.    Fee  nominal. 

Day  School. — For  instruction  in  drawing,  oU,  water  color,  stained  glass  and  china 
painting,  &c. 

Schools  in  Mechanical  Handiwork. — Day  and  night  classes  for  teaching  the  proper 
handling  of  tools,  vise  and  machine-tool  work ;  a  nominal  fee,  sufficient  only  to 
defray  actual  expenses,  being  charged  the  pupils. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  John  M.  Ogden,  while  President  of  the 
Institute,  occurs  the  following  historical  paragraph,  as  given  in  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1883-83: 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  John  M.  Ogden  was  associated  with  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  established  our  Institute,  some  of  whom  stUl  continue  among  its  man- 
agers. He  was  elected  its  first  President,  and  occupied  that  position  by  annual 
election  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  largely  through  his  wise  counsels  the  Insti- 
tute has  grown  to  its  present  state  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

The  Vice  President,  Mr.  John  Baird,  who,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Ogden's 
physical  disability,  had  for  five  years  been  the  acting  president,  was 
elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  continues  to  hold  the 
office. 

The  Institute  is  governed  by  its  officers,  which  are  President,  Vice 

President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who  are  elected  annually;  and  by 

twenty-four  directors,  called  the  Board  of  Managers,  eight  of  whom 

are  elected  annually,  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  seven  of  whom 

form  a  quorum  of  the  Board,  which  holds  stated  monthly  meetings. 

The  election  of  officers  and  of  managers  takes  place  at  the  regular 

annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  members   of  the   Spring 

Garden  Institute,  held  in  their  hall,  on  the  second  Thursday  in  April, 
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at  wliicli  time  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  read, 
and  delivered  to  the  incoming  Board  for  publication.* 

The  Thirty-second  Report  shows  seven  standing  committees  on 
"Library,"  "Lectures,"  "Property,"  "Accounts,"  "Drawing 
Schools,"  "Mechanical  Handiwork,"  and  "Law."  The 
three  largest  committees  are  those  on  -the  Library  (6),  Drawing 
Schools  (7)  and  Mechanical  Handiwork  (7).  "All  the  work  of 
management  is  done  gratuitously,"  and  the  several  departments  are 
managed  with  careful  economy. 

The  spacious  building,  seen  either  by  day  or  evening,  as  the  writer 
can  testify  from  visits  paid  in  December,  1883,  is  a  perfect  hive  of 
educational  industry,  and  shows,  in  every  department,  evidence  of 
careful  supervision  by  the  managers,  and  of  enthusiastic  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  while  the  library  and  reading  room  are 
thronged  with  readers. 

A  brief  account  of  "The  work  and  resources  of  the  Institute" 
prefaces  the  annual  reports. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1887. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  WORK  AND  KESOUBCES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

In  order  to  answer  many  inquiries  that  are  made  ia  regard  to  the  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  which  a  report  of  the  year's  business  does  not  fully  disclose,  the  foUowiug 
statement  is  made  of  its  work  and  resources: 

The  Institute-^svas  organized  in  1851.  From  the  beginning  it  maiutaiued  a  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  open  in  the  evening,  provided  a  winter  course  of  lectures,  and 
supported  evening  schools  of  some  kind;  for  several  years  drawing  schools,  after 
that  schools  for  primary  education  in  reading,  writing,  etc. 

In  1878  the  Institute  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  At  that  time  the  Library  was  in 
the  third  story,  and  open  only  in  the  evening.  The  night-schools  were  organized 
for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and  were  poorly  attended.  A  large  amount 
of  money  was  collected  in  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  expended  in  flttiug  up 
other  school-rooms,  removing  the  Library  to  the  first  floor,  etc. 

At  present,  the  Institute's  work  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Library  and  Reading  Room.  It  is  open  continuously  every 
day  except  Sundays  and  legal  and  public  holidays,  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  p.  m.  It  con- 
tains about  14,000  volumes,  of  which  about  6,000  have  been  added  within  eight 
years,  and,  for  its  size,  the  collection  of  books  is  very  good,  covering  fairly  well 
most  departments  of  literature.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  works  of  reference.  The 
reading  tables  are  kept  supplied  with  all  the  leading  periodicals,  and  additions  are 
constantly  made  to  the  works  of  fiction. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  lecture  hall,  occupied  for  Institute  lectures,  free  to 
the  public  one  night  of  each  week  for  about  twenty  weeks,  or  from  October  untU 

*See  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadelphia, 
for  the  year  1883-83.  Spangler  &  Davis,  steam-power  printers,  539  Commerce  Street, 
1883,  Pp.  33. 
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April;  also  two  drawing  school-rooms  opened  in  1885  for  Mechanical  and  Architec- 
tural drawing  classes. 

On  the  third  floor  are  three  large  rooms  for  drawing  classes,  all  of  them  occupied 
at  nights  for  six  months  in  the  year  by  classes  in  Free-hand  Drawing.  There  are 
also  two  large  workshops  on  the  first  floor  and  three  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  used 
by  the  modeling  and  life  classes.  The  capacity  of  the  school-rooms  is  about  250 
pupils  per  night.  Each  pupil  attends  two  nights  per  week,  thus  allowing  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  to  about  750  pupils. 

The  central  and  north  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  in 
these  rooms  instruction  is  also  given  to  day-classes  in  painting  in  all  its  branches, 
water  and  oil  color,  china  painting  (over  and  under  glaze),  stained  glass  painting, 
etc.  There  is  also  on  this  floor,  for  the  use  of  the  day-classes,  a  studio  and  kiln- 
room  in  which  is  erected  a  furnace,  where  the  ceramic  works  of  the  pupils  are  fired 
or  baked. 

On  the  first  floor  two  large  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  benches,  machine  tools 
driven  by  a  gas  engine,  and  all  the  appUances  of  first-class  machine  and  pattern 
shops.  In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  to  classes 
meeting  in  the  day  and  at  night.  The  schools  have  a  capacity  of  about  80  pupils 
per  night.  Two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  also  used  by  this  Department,  which 
has  accommodations  for  about  300  pupils. 

ilEANS  OF  SUPPORT. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  Institute  are  not  met  by  the  revenues  of  the  property. 
The  lecture  hall  is  rented,  and  the  revenues  therefrom  amount  to  less  than  $700  per 
annum.  This  is  not  as  much  as  is  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Janitor  and 
cleaning. 

The  Lecture  Committee  pays  the  cost  of  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  flrst  by 
the  sale  of  reserved  seats  to  its  lectures,  at  a  nominal  price  (one  dollar  for  the  whole 
course);  second,  by  the  profits  of  one  or  more  paid  entertainments;  third,  by  the 
publication  of  a  Journal  (which  also  serves  as  a  programme),  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  inserted. 

The  schools  are  supported  first,  by  the  fees  of  pupils;  second,  by  an  annual  con- 
tribution from  the  Young  Men's  Institute;  third,  by  the  interest  on  an  endowment 
fund,  which  is  still  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  fees  of  pupils  in  the  night- 
classes  are  merely  nominal.  The  payment  of  $5.00  in  the  Drawing  Department  or 
in  the  Mechanical  Department  makes  the  contributor  a  subscriber  to  the  Institute, 
and  a  subscription  entitles  one  first,  to  the  use  of  the  Library;  second,  to  admission 
for  two  nights  per  week  to  the  schools;  third,  to  admission  to  all  lectures  of  the 
Institute. 

The  fees  of  pupils  under  this  arrangement  are  about  enough  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  tuition. 

The  day-class,  in  painting,  etc.,  being  attended  by  people  of  means  and  leisure, 
the  charges,  $20.00  per  term  of  about  twenty  weeks  ($40.00  per  annum),  although 
they  are  low,  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  tuition,  provided  full  classes  are 
obtained. 

The  day-classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  are  also  self  supporting,  the  pupils  pay- 
ing $90.00  per  annum. 

The  object  has  been  to  make  all  the  night-classes  as  nearly  free  as  it  is  desirable 
to  make  them,  and  thus  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Institute  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  pupils;  but  to  make  sure  that  this  object  can  be  attained  without  requir- 
ing the  managers  to  make  constant  appeals  to  the  public  for  help,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Institute  should  have  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $50,000. 
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SOME   OP  THE  RESULTS. 

All  departmeuts  of  the  Institute  are  managed  with  the  greatest  possible  economy, 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  best  results.  The  teachers  in  the  night-schools 
are  practical  draughtsmen  and  workmen,  employed  during  the  day  in  large  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  the  Managers  themselves  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
practical  work  in  aU  departments  of  the  Institute.  In  the  natural  course  of  events, 
the  schools  have  become  employment  agencies  for  the  pupils  who  enter  them,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils,  many  of 
them  have  already  obtained  desirable  situations,  and  others  have  been  advanced  in 
their  chosen  professions. 

THE  INSTITUTE  MAINTAINS   NO   PAID  OFFICERS. 

All  of  the  work  of  management  is  done  gratuitously,  and  for  this  reason  the  Man- 
agers appeal  with  confidence  for  liberal  support  to  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
rising  generation  at  heart. 

To  give  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  last  few  years,  the  table  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  next  page  is  published.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  1877-78  (which  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  preceding  years),  the 
receipts  were  only  $8565.88,  and  the  expenditures  $3088.61;  the  only  work  carried 
on  being  a  brief  lecture  course,  the  opening  of  the  Library  in  the  evenings,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  night-school  with  an  average  attendance  of  31  pupils: 


Beeeipts  for  nine  years. 


Balance  from  treasury 

Donations 

Specfal  donations  (schools) 

Membership  fees 

♦Amiualand  junior  subscribers.  .. 

Rents   

Lectures  

Tax  on  stock 

Fees  of  pupils'  mechanical  classes. 
Fees  of  pupils'fart  school  (day). '  . . 

Interest  on  endowment  fund 

Miscellaneous 


1878-'r9.        +1879-' 


81,402.40 

1,104.00 

300.00 

3, 100. 00 

616.00 

1,291.00 

140.75 

91.00 


8, 107. 11 


698.02 
939.46 
854.00 
479.00 
78.3.64 
863.89 
785.33 
804.85 
171.32 
372.00 
514. 53 


96,266.04 


1886-'87. 


118,805.56 

36.68 

30.00 

2,224.00 

507.50 


4.00 

3,521.18 

1,220.00 

1,238.80 

59.86 


27,646.58 


$1,402  40 

57,607.58 

5,275.14 

7,984.00 

14,  .319. 00 

12,582.14 

4,004.64 

880.33 

15,326.03 

6,391.32 

4,610.80 

1,686.35 


132,019.73 


Expenses  fffr  nine  years. 


1878-79. 


tl879-'86. 


1886-'87. 


Improvements  to  property 

Drawing  school  teachers 

Drawing  school  supplies 

Mechanical  handiwork  teachei"s  . , 
Mechanical  handiwork  supphes. . , 

Library  (new  books,  etc. ) 

Library  expenses 

Lectures  and  entertainments ... 

Gas,  coal,  taxes,  etc 

Janitor  and  miscellaneous  . . 

Printinfr  and  advertising 

To  pay  principal  of  g:round  rent. 


Endowment  fund  invested 
Balance  on  hand    


J4,409.42 
800.00 
209.94 


115.08 
463.91 
434.83 
1,095.01 
683.76 


$11,987.35 

16,303.36 

3,683.45 

10,198.38 

6,649.78 

2,635.34 

2,914.96 

3,815.31 

10,368,54 

8,677.35 

705.72 

3,000.00 


J56.14 

3,521.25 

94.77 

3,926.96 

308.22 

245.07 

415.92 

19.00 

1,101.71 

1,252.03 

339.38 


8,211.95 


80,939.54 


11,280.45 


$16,458.91 

20,624.61 

3,988.16 

14,125.34 

6,958.00 

2,995.49 

3,794.79 

4,269.14 

12,  65.26 

10,618.14 

1,045.10 

3,000.00 


100,431.94 

31,500.00 

87.79 


132,019.78 


*  Includes  fees  of  pupils  in  night-classes  for  drawing, 
t  Includes  from  April,  1879,  to  July,  1886, 
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It  is  evident  that  the  movement  in  1878,  just  referred  to,  was  one 
which  infused  new  life.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building,  which 
had  been  let  in  stores  and  so  added  to  the  income,  was  all  taken  for 
the  educational  uses  of  the  Institute.  A  series  of  changes  resulted 
which,  in  five  years,  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  upon  the  alterations,  including  the  school  fittings,  and 
the  plant  of  engine,  lathes  and  other  machines,  benches,  and  tools 
for  the  new  mechanical  schools. 

Meanwhile  by  subscriptions,  in  1879,  "the  Institute  was  relieved 
of  the  ground  rent  of  |3,000;"  one  thousand  dollars  was  also  given 
for  immediate  purchase  of  new  books  for  the  library,  and  a  nucleus 
of  several  thousand  dollars  was  secured  towards  an  endowment 
fund. 

All  the  changes  looked  to  providing  the  best  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  and  for  increasing  the  kinds  of  instruction  as 
well  as  to  improving  the  library  and  adding  to  the  attractions  of 
the  reading  room.  For  the  removal  of  the  ground  rent  of  $3,000, 
there  were  thirty  contributors  of  $100  each,  whose  names  are  given 
in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  (1880-81);  eleven  additional  con- 
tributors gave  the  $1,000  for  the  library. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  gave  $100  towards  the  classes 
and  offered  two  valuable  prizes  for  excellence  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  classes;  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  in  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tion, instituted  prizes  for  the  class  in  free-hand  drawing;  Mr.  John 
Baird,  the  Vice  President,  also  offered  prizes  for  the  architectural 
drawing  classes.  Some  twenty  free  public  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments were  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  lecture  Committee,  in 
the  second  story  of  the  building,  which  is  a  large  audience  hall, 
the  expenses  being  more  than  met  by  a  small  charge  for  reserved 
seats,  and  by  one  or  two  pay  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lecture  fund.  The  Institute  published  a  journal,  which  served  also 
for  a  programme  of  the  lectures.  One  of  the  lectures  was  on  the 
"Popular  use  of  Modeling  in  Clay,"  by  Edward  H.  Spring,  the 
sculptor,  "which  proved  very  interesting  because  of  its  novelty;" 
and  one  was  on  "Cooking  as  it  should  be,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rover, 
"teacher  at  the  New  Century  Cooking  School,"  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a  cooking  school  class  in  the  Institute.  The 
first  course  of  lessons  was  so  successful  that  a  second  course  was  held, 
and  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  an  account  is  given  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  which  entailed  only  the  cost  of  a  gas  stove,  in 
addition  to  the  .salary  of  the  teacher;  so  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
Institute  was  fully  met  by  the  pupils'  fees.  "The  school,  besides, 
has  done  its  full  share  in  awakening  interest  in  the  Institute's  work 
on  the  part  of  ladies  who,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  assist  the  man- 
agement in  its  work,  would  greatly  extend  the  influence  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  good."    No  Toa^jfj^^g^Sf^^^sii^Tig  classes  in  subsequent 
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Reports.  The  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  schools  show  great 
activity  and  progress  in  the  several  classes;  the  day  art  classes  were 
also  prosperous. 

During  the  succeeding  year  (1881-83)  skylights  were  put  in  the 
third  story,  for  enlarging  the  facilities  for  the  drawing  and  art 
classes,  while  rooms  in  the  basement  and  the  first  story  were  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  the  mechanical  school.  A  kiln  for  baking  porcelain, 
with  a  tall  chimney  stack,  was  also  built. 

Special  contributions  were  made  by  friends  of  the  Institute  for 
the  several  purposes  during  the  years  1880-81,  and  1881-82,  the  lists 
of  contributors  being  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  those  years.  A 
brief  summary  of  "extraordinary"  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
1881-82  shows  those  receipts  to  be  $16,430.46,  expenditures  $10,465.73, 
the  difference  going  to  swell  the  "endowment  fund." 

In  their  Annual  Report  for  1883-83,  the  Board  of  Managers  say : 

The  year  now  ended  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and  usefulness.  Our  schools 
have  been  largely  increased  in  capacity,  and  costly  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
plant.  We  have  been  liberally  supported,  also,  by  the  friends  of  art  and  mechanical 
education,  but  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  schools,  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
more  than  we  have  received.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  endowment  fund  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ia  so  much  needed.  Our  income  from  rents  is  precarious,  and  is 
likely  to  be  materially  and  permanently  reduced  in  the  near  future  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  schools  for  room  to  expand.  Every  such  enlargement  involves  an 
outlay  of  capital,  and  however  closely  each  department  may  be  managed,  the  cur- 
rent receipts  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  both  the  current  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
enlargements.  With  an  endowment  producing  say  $3,500  per  annum,  the  Institute 
would  be  enabled  to  use  aU  parts  of  the  buUding  except  the  lecture  hall  for  Institute 
work,  and  would  be  secured  against  the  fluctuations  in  rental  income. 

******* 

The  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  Institute  made  during  the  year  was 
that  of  $5,000  to  the  endowment  fund,  by  "  A  Friend  of  Art  Education,"  through 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Reed.  This  anonymous  friend  had  already  contributed  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  schools,  and  his  renewed  generosity  was  appreciated  by  the  board 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  use  made  of  his  first  contribution.  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  Singerly  also  contributed  $1,000  to  the  endowment  fund. 

Mr.  James  S.  Whitney  contributed  $500  to  establish  a  pattern  shop,  which  was 
accepted  and  the  shop  equipped.  A  similar  gift  of  $400  for  an  extension  of  the 
Drawing  Schools  was  received  from  Burnham,  Parry,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  but  it  ha,s  been  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a  special  fund 
until  it  has  been  determined  whether  the  conditions  of  the  gift  can  be  complied 
with. 

The  Drawing  Schools  were  improved  during  the  year,  first,  by  the  buUding  of  new 
desks  for  the  north  room,  of  a  design  particularly  adapted  for  free-hand  drawing 
from  copies;  second,  by  increasing  the  number  of  lights  in  the  north  and  south 
rooms  so  as  to  give  each  pupil  a  separate  burner;  third,  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  desks  in  the  middle  room  used  by  the  day  classes;  fourth,  by  the  purchase  of 
several  hundred  casts  from  the  collection  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  England. 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Department  was  greatly  developed  by  Lieut.  Robert 
Crawford  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  detailed  by  President  Arthur  to  su- 
permtend  the  instruction  given  in  that  department.     A  pattern  shop  was  provided 
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with  tools  through  the  liberaUty  of  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  who  contributed 
for  that  special  purpose,  and  many  new  and  costly  tools  were  added  to  the  plant. 

During  the  year  the  Board  sent  to  Councils  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  propo- 
sitions to  establish  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  drawing  and  Mechanical  Handiwork,  but  we  have  not  yet  received 
any  communication  from  those  bodies  on  the  subject.  The  institute  having  a  large 
and  costly  plant  idle  during  the  day,  would  be  enabled  to  organize  such  schools  and 
carry  them  on  at  much  less  cost  to  the  city  than  would  be  involved  in  any  attempt 
to  establish  new  schools  of  the  kind.  The  offer  was  made  in  the  belief  that  such 
schools  should  be  tried  experimentally  at  first,  at  the  least  possible  cost  before  the 
city  organized  a  Technical  College  of  its  own.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Institute 
shall  profit  from  such  an  undertaking  more  than  to  get  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
value  of  its  plant,  the  offer  being  made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  during  the  coming  year,  the  Board  of  Education  may  give 
consideration  to  the  proposition  in  the  interest  of  practical  education  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Drawing  Schools  was  472,  and  in  the  Mechanical 
Handiwork  Schools  181,  total  653.  9,030  books  were  loaned  from  the  Library,  and 
there  were  23,043  readers  in  the  reading  room. 

Tteyalso  record  additions  to  the  Library  by  purchase  of  new  books 
at  cost  of  $200  and  of  many  new  periodicals,  and  point  out  the  need 
for  an  annual  expenditure  of  at  least  $600  per  year  in  new  books,  if 
the  library  is  to  be  properly  kept  up;  they  note  that  "an  excep- 
tionally fine  course  of  free  lectures  was  given  to  large  audiences," 
and  add: 

This  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  the 
Institute  has  lost  none  of  its  vitality,  but  that  it  is  still  vigorously  working  for  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  improvement  of  the  young  people  of  the  city. 
There  are  probably  not  less  than  a  thousand  individual  boys  and  girls  who  in  one 
way  or  another,  derive  benefit  from  the  education  afforded  by  the  Institute,  and  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  the  schools  have  done  a  grand  work  in  the  training  of 
iiseful  mechanics,  whose  increased  skill  will  prove  in  the  future  of  pecuniary  benefit 
to  themselves  and  add  to  the  reputation  and  honor  of  this  great  manufacturing  City. 
With  such  results  achieved  and  the  way  clear  before  us  for  its  continuance,  the 
Board  of  Managers  confidently  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  means  of  maintenance, 
and  particularly  for  such  an  increase  of  the  endowment  fund  as  will  relieve  them 
of  the  constant  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  necessary  expenses. 
By  order  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  President. 
ADDISON  B.  BURK,  Secretary. 

In  their  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  (1883-1884),  the  Board  of 
Managers  acknowledged  their  continued  indebtedness  to  liberal 
friends,  but  say  that,  owing  to  the  new  educational  facilities  pro- 
vided, they  are  still  in  debt;  they  also  call  attention  to  the  incon- 
venience of  making  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  April,  since  many 
of  their  expenses  necessarily  continue  during  the  summer  months — 
amounting  to  some  $2,000 — while  their  income  from  rent  of  lecture 

hall,  tuition  of  pay  students,  etc. ,  is  practically  cut  off. 
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For  five  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  enlarging  and  equipping  the  Institute. 
We  seem  at  last  to  have  reached  the  limit  for  the  extension  of  the  schools,  so  that 
we  can  now  give  close  estimates  of  our  f utui-e  receipts  and  expenses.  These  show 
that  if  the  Institute  should  be  entirely  free  from  its  present  indebtedness,  so  that  in 
April  of  each  year  it  could  have  a  balance  on  hand  sufficient  to  meet  the  summer 
expenses,  it  would  need  the  revenue  of  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $50,000  to 
maintain  the  schools.  This  is,  frankly,  our  position.  We  need  sufficient  money  to 
meet  our  present  and  prospective  debts,  and  also,  an  increase  of  our  endowment 
fund  to  $50,000.  Until  these  wants  have  been  met,  the  managers  will  be  compelled, 
in  addition  to  their  other  labors,  to  make  periodical  appeals  to  their  generous 
friends  for  assistance. 

All  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  done  on  the  most  economical  basis.  Our 
teachers'  salaries  are  moderate,  ajid  their  classes  are  large.  We  have,  moreover, 
the  free  services  of  Lieut.  Crawford,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  Schools — 
a  relation  that  may  at  any  time  be  severed.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  increas- 
ing the  endowment  fund  for  the  schools  must  be  plain  to  every  one. 

They  then  proceed  to  recite  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the 
school  upon  other  schools,  and  thus  illustrate  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging experiences  to  earnest  workers — the  far-reaching  and  re- 
productive power  of  a  single  successful  effort  to  help  a  community. 

Although  it  is  not  wholly  a  result  of  last  year's  work,  it  is  proper  at  this  time  to 
mention  some  of  the  indirect  good  done  by  the  Institute  schools.  They  have  com- 
pelled an  improvement  in  every  "A"  school  that  is  in  any  way  brought  in  rivalry 
with  them.  The  Mechanical  Schools  have  been  the  models  from  which  were  taken 
those  of  the  Girard  College,  now  in  successful  operation,  and  those  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  about  to  be  started.  They  have  moreover,  incited  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  to  organize  a  trade  school,  the  first  of  its  kiud  in  this  city,  and  which 
was  organizeci  in  the  Institute.  These  results  alone  fully  repay  our  subscribers  and 
benefactors  for  the  money  they  have  contributed.  But  in  addition,  we  have  the 
direct  good  done  to  more  than  eight  hundred  pupils,  and  the  prospect  that  our  ex- 
ample will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

There  were  836  pupils  in  the  schools  during  the  year.  Of  these  there  were  595  ia 
the  Drawing  Schools,  and  331  in  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  Schools,  140  of  the 
whole  number  being  Day  pupils. 

But  the  schools,  large  and  useful  as  they  are,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Institute.  The  Library,  which  is  kept  open  daily  from  10  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m. ,  and  is  liberally  supplied  with  current  literature,  had  33,493  readers 
during  the  year,  and  8,839  books  were  loaned  to  pupils  and  members.  A  free  lec- 
ture course  was  also  maintained,  and  the  lectures  were  largely  attended.    *    *    * 

In  January  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  given  the  use  of  one  of  the 
basement  shops,  and  there,  organized  a  trade  school  which  was  so  successful  at  the 
start  that  it  has  already  moved  to  larger  and  better  quarters.  During  the  year  we 
have  had  many  interested  visitors  to  the  school,  prominent  among  the  number 
being  the  Directors  of  the  Young  Man's  and  West  Philadelphia  Institutes  and  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  who  came  as  representatives  of  their  respective  institutions,  and 
were  formally  received  by  your  Board. 

The  report  for  1884-1885,  is  a  very  encouraging  one,  since  the 
freedom  of  the  Institute  from  debt  is  announced,  though  a  sufficient 
endowment  fund  for  permanent  prosperity  is  not  yet  secured.  The 
following  quotations  show  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  : 
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KEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

To  the  Members  and  StoeJeholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute : 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  encouragement  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  notwithstanding  the  business  depression,  the 
effect  of  which  was  seen  in  diminished  attendance  in  the  night  classes.  There 
were  673  pupils  in  the  schools,  509  in  the  art,  and  164  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment.    *    *    * 

An  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  equalize  the  fees  of  pupUs  and  to  increase  those 
of  the  day  pupils  in  Mechanical  Handiwork,  with  good  results.  The  fees  of 
pupils  in  the  night  classes  are  now  based  upon  a  uniform  rate  of  five  dollars  per 
annum.  Pupils  in  classes  to  which  the  Institute  supplies  materials,  as  in  mechan- 
ical handiwork,  wood  carving,  modeling,  etc. ,  were  charged  twelve  dollars. 

The  fees  of  the  drawing  school  pupils  are,  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  about  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  tuition.  The  mechanical  handiwork  department 
produces  an  apparent  profit,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  Superintendent 
are  free.  As  this  arrangement  is  liable  to  be  broken  at  any  time  and  the  Institute 
compelled  to  pay  a  superintendent,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reduce  the  fees,  espe- 
cially in  the  day  classes,  below  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  tui- 
tion. 

In  April,  of  last  year,  a  fine  exhibit  was  miade  of  the  works  of  pupils  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  subsequently  the  pictures  and  works  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  were  displayed  in  frames  and  cases  on  the  stairways  and  corridors 
of  the  building. 

On  May  5th  the  Board  paid  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Refuge  Schools  which  have 
been  organized  as  a  result  of  our  pioneer  work,  and  later  in  the  season  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Girard  College  schools,  also  largely  influenced  by  our  example. 
During  the  simimer  a  link-motion  valve  gear,  made  at  the  Institute  by  pupils 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  presented  to  the  latter  institution,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  teaching  another  class  of  the  University  pupils.    *   *   * 

An  exhibit  of  the  Institute's  work  in  art  and  mechanical  handiwork  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Cotton  Centennial  and  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans, 
which  met  vsrith  very  favorable  notices  from  the  newspapers.  *  *  *  The  pros- 
pect is  bright  before  us  and  within  the  limits  of  its  opportunities,  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  good  accoimt  of  the  work  done  in 
the  twelve  months  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  BAIKD,  President. 
ABDISON  B.  BURK,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1885. 

The  following  statements  from  the  next  Report*  announce  the 
change  of  the  time  for  making  the  Annual  Report,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Report  for  1883-84. 

REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

To  the  Members  arid  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  : 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  April,  1886,  it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  court  for 
a  change  of  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  from  April  to  July,  and  to  make  the 

*  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  For 
the  15  months  ending  ^'0-nf^^^(j  jiSp^jj^^^^^is,  steam-power  printers,  529 
Commerce  street.    1886,  Pp.  d3. 
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report  for  the  yeax  that  had  passed  conform  to  that  change.  The  purpose  was  to 
make  the  charter  year  correspond  with  the  fiscal  year,  as  regulated  by  the  school 
term.  The  accounts  of  the  schools  representing  the  cnief  work  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  principal  receipts  and  expenditures,  cannot  be  closed  until  the  middle  of 
June,  and  by  having  the  annual  report  made  up  to  the  end  of  that  month  it 
becomes  possible  to  show  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  Institute  when  its 
year's  work  is  done.  By  the  former  method  of  publishing  the  report  in  April,  a 
large  balance  was  sometimes  shown  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  when,  in  fact, 
the  obUgations  accruing  before  the  end  of  the  school  term  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  consume  all  funds  in  hand.  This  will  be  corrected  by  the  change  of  date  of  the 
Annual  Meeting.    The  present  report  is  for  fifteen  months,  ending  June  30,  1886. 

The  year  1885-'86  has  been  one  of  continued  encouragement  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Institute,  notwithstanding  the  unchanging  business  stagnation  of 
the  neighborhood,  which,  in  some  departments  of  the  Institute,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  om-  school.     *    *    * 

Very  little  change  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
but  early  in  the  season  efforts  were  made  to  provide  the  Mechanical  Handiwork 
Pepartment  with  better  quarters.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  rent  rooms  outside, 
but  nothing  suitable  being  offered,  it  was  determined  to  provide  for  them  in  the 
building.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Lecture  Room  was  reduced  one-half,  the 
southern  part  being  divided  into  two  drawing  class-rooms.  The  north  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  were  utilized  as  work-rooms^one  for  wood  and  the  other  for  metal  work, 
and  a  stairway  constructed  to  the  basement  (heretofore  the  workshops),  where  the 
Mechanical  Classes  now  have  their  lavatory  and  closets. 

The  Drawing  School  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  together  with  the  workshops, 
give  ample  accommodation  for  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  also  enable  the 
Managers  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  floors  to  the  Free-Hand 
Department. 

Lieutenant  Crawford, '  having  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical 
Department,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  City's  Manual  Training  School,  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Church  was  elected  to  that  position.  Mr.  Church  served  until  the  end 
of  the  term  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Norris  as  his  assistant,  Mr.  Norris  succeeded  as  Super- 
intendent when  Mr.  Church  left  the  Institute  to  accept  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  Porter  remained  in  charge  of  the  Art  Department,  Mr.  Wm. 
Haefeker  being  appointed  his  assistant  for  both  day  and  night  work. 

In  April,  1885,  and  in  May,  1886,  fine  exhibits  were  made  of  the  works  of  pupils 
in  both  departments,  which  attracted  great  numbers  of  visitors  and  were  favorably 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper  press.  At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Schools,  in  both 
years,  medals  were  awarded  to  the  pupils,  and  graduates  of  the  school  for  a  full 
course  were  given  their  diplomas. 

No  lectures  were  given  during  the  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  vrill  be 
resumed  during  next  season.  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  size  and  price  of 
the  Lecture  Hall,  the  revenue  therefrom  was  within  $70  of  the  amount  received 
from  rents  during  the  preceding  year.  The  Lecture  Hall  has,  in  fact,  been  im- 
proved by  its  reduction  in  size,  and  promises  to  be  more  useful  to  the  Institute 
hereafter. 

In  reorganizing  the  Schools  for  1886-'87,  the  fees  of  all  Night  Classes  were  made 
uniform  at  $5  per  annum.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  well-settled  pohcy  of  the 
Institute  to  give  the  cheapest  possible  service  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  and  who  desire  to  make  good  use  of  their  winter 
evenings  in  study.  The  Day  Classes  are  expected  to  be  at  least  self-supporting.  The 
ART— VOL  3 7 
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fee  for  the  Art  School  remains  as  heretofore  at  $40  per  annum;  that  for  the  Mechan- 
ical Handiwork  Classes  has  been  made  uniform  at  $90  per  annum. 

The  Managers  have  again  to  acknowledge  liberal  help  from  their  friends.  The 
Institute  is  now  passing  through  a  test  period.  If  its"  endowment  fund  or  the 
revenue  from  its  schools  can  be  increased  this  year,  so  as  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  work  on  the  present  scale,  the  existing  scheme  wUl  be 
contuiued;  but  if  there  should  be  an  annual  deficit  it  may  become  necessary  to 
abandon  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Institute's  work  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  those  that  are  deemed  of  greatest  value  and  importance.  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  however,  for  liberal  support  of  the  Institute  in  aU  its  undertakings,  and 
shall  try,  as  heretofore,  to  maintain  it  free  from  debt  and  on  a  sure  financial 
foundation. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  President. 
ADDISON  B.  BUEK,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  June  30th,  1886. 

The  T]iirt}'--sixtli  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1887,  gives  a  most  encouraging  account  of  tjie  prosperity  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  long  continued  efforts  to  secure  an  endowment  fund 
have  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  such  a  fund  to  the  amount  of 
$31,500.  The  annual  expenses  of  the' Institute,  which  were  $8,211.95 
for  the  year  1878-79,  were  $11,280.45  for  1886-87;  but,  while  the  re- 
ceipts in  the  former  year  were  only  $8,107.11,  they  amounted  to 
$27, 646. 58  in  the  latter. 

It  is  still  proposed  to  secure  an  endowment  fund  of  $60,000,  with 
the  aid  of  the  interest  of  which  it  is  thought  the  Institute,  as  now 
managed,  will  be  self-supporting.  It  may,  however,  be  pretty  surely 
argued  that  new  needs  for  development  will  constantly  present 
themselves  to  the  liberal,  wide-awake  managers;  and  that,  probably, 
their  real  usefulness  to  the  community  may  rather  be  measured  by 
the  additional  sums  they  are  annually  called  on  to  contribute  to  the 
resources  of  the  Institute  than  by  their  living  on  a  fixed  income. 
Growth  seems  to  be  essential  to  life,  and  it  is  only  dead  societies  that 
incur  no  debts.  Doubtless  the  Library,  which  hitherto  seems  to 
have  been  less  liberally  supported  than  the  schools,  because  the 
need  was  less  pressing,  will  soon  come  in  for  a  far  larger  annual  ex- 
penditure than  has  hitherto  been  allowed. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

To  the  Members  and  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute: 

The  fiscal  year  of  1886-'87,  (from  July  1st,  1886,  to  June  30th,  1887),  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  successful  we  have  had  since  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute  in  1878. 

The  financial  support  given  to  the  Institute  enabled  it  to  pay  its  floating  debt  and 
end  the  year  with  a  slight  balance,  while  the  sum  of  $15,500  was  added  to  the  en- 
dowment fund.  The  work  of  the  Institute  was  successfully  carried  on,  mainly  on 
the  old  lines,  but  with  a  few  changes  in  fees  that  promise  to  yield  good  results. 
There  has  been,  no  doubt,  for  several  years  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute's  work 
in  all  departments,  but,  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  practical  question  troubling 
your  Board  of  Ua.naLgeia-^^fff!i^ify^ll^j(§p^^^§.j  appreciated  to  receive  the 
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financial  support  of  the  public.  Thus  far  a  few  generous  subscribers  have  come 
forward  every  year  and  by  their  contributions  have  enabled  the  Board  to  meet  ex- 
penses, so  that  the  Institute  is  now  very  much  better  ofE  financially  than  it  was 
when  it  began  work  on  the  present  large  scale.  But  these  contributors  are  few  in 
number  and  it  is  not  safe  as  a  business  policy  to  count  upon  such  m.eans  for  perma- 
nent support.  The  Board  has-  therefore  endeavored  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund 
to  cover  the  general  expenses  of  the  Institute,  and  to  so  adjust  the  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils,  that  while  extending  the  largest  measure  of  educational  charity  to  night 
pupils,  the  schools  may  also  be  made.to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  A  large 
increase  of  the  endowment  fund  during  the  year  just  closed  adds  to  our  income 
and  encourages  us  to  beUeve  that  the  Institute  may  in  time  be  made  self-support- 
ing, but,  it  is  not  yet  in  that  position,  and  we  are  still  dependent  upon  annual  con- 
tributions to  meet  inevitable  deficiencies. 

The  fees  for  all  night  pupils  were  made  uniform  at  five  dollars  for  the  term  in  the 
year  just  closed.  This  fee  is  merely  nominal.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  board  to  provide  for  other  ex- 
penses, either  from  an  endowment  fund  or  other  sources.  The  fees  for  day  pupils 
in  the  Art  Schools  remained  at  $40.00  for  the  two  terms,  into  which  the  year  is 
divided.  This  rate  is  fixed  by  competition.  It  cannot  be  increased,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  lessened,  as  the  pupils  who  attend  day  classes  are  able  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  instruction.  The  fees  for  day  pupils  in  the  Mechanical  Handi- 
work classes  were  made  uniform  at  $90.00  for  the  two  terms.  This  is  an  increase 
on  the  rates  heretofore  charged,  but  it  is  less  than  the  cost  of  equivalent  instruction 
in  other  preparatory  schools.  Our  revenues  from  this  source  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  fact  that  the  new  fee  was  not  collected  from  former  pupils  with 
whom  the  Institute  might  be  considered  to  have  a  kind  of  contract  not  to  increase 
the  rates.  Experience  shows  that  the  Institute  will  gain,  rather  than  lose,  by  this 
change  of  rates.  The  fee  for  the  use  of  the  Library  to  others  than  pupUs  of  the 
school,  to  whom  it  is  free,  was  reduced  from  $2.00  for  minors  and  $3.00  for  adults, 
to  a  uniform  rate  of  $1.00  per  annum  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  use  of  the 
Library  by  the  general  public.  The  reports  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers,  but  the  revenue  from  this  source  is  still  inoonsider 
able.  The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been,  in  brief,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  widely  as  possible  to  the  classes  for  which  it  was  estabUshed  at  merely 
nominal  fees  and  not  to  use  its  funds  for  the  benefit  of  day  pupils  able  to  pay  for 
the  instruction  they  receive.  The  day  schools  are  at  present  very  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, and  it  is  believed  that  the  small  amount  of  money  expended  on  them  from 
the  general  fund  brings  a  fair  return  to  the  Institute  in  the  character  of  the  teachers 
they  enable  us  to  employ  for  the  night  classes  and  in  the  advertisement  they  give 
to  ovu-  work. 

The  instructors  of  oirr  schools  remained  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  Mr. 
William  H.  Norris  continuing  at  the  head  of  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  Prof. 
Wm.  A.  Porter  as  principal  of  the  Art  Schools.  The  same  teachers  have  been  re- 
engaged for  the  season  of  1887-8  S.  Fine  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  schools  were 
given  in  May,  and  at  the  closing  exercises  medals  were  awarded  to  the  pupils  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Day  and  Night  Class.  That  the  pupils  in  the  latter 
classes  may  not  hereafter  be  discouraged  by  being  put  in  apparent  competition  with 
the  day  pupils  who  have  much  more  time  to  devote  to  their  work,  it  has  been  de- 
termined to  hold  separate  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  day  and  night  classes. 

But  one  lecture  was  delivered  during  the  year.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to 
revive  the  lecture  course,  but  the  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Spangler,  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  this  design,  as  no  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  himself  competent  to  take  up  the  work  so  ably  done  by  that  gentleman 
and  to  which  he  was  expected  to  return. 
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The  death  of  our  treasurer,  Wm.  Hobart  Brown,  February  14th,  1887,  was  a  sad 
loss  to  the  Institute,  as  it  was  to  the  community,  for  his  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  active  work  of  charity.  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Institute  and  at  one  time  was  a  volunteer  teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  He  re- 
newed his  interest  in  its  work  when  he  was  elected  treasurer  in  1878,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  was  not  merely  the  faithful  custodian  of  its  moneys, 
but  aided  very  largely  in  the  collection  of  contributions  which  enabled  it  to  carry  on 
its  increasing  range  of  charitable  enterprises.  He  attended  to  all  the  business  of 
the  Institute  as  faithfully  as  though  it  had  been  his  personal  affair,  and  for  all  his 
services  received  no  other  return  than  that  which  comes  to  the  good  servant  in  the 
knowledge  of  duty  well  done.  The  Board  of  Managers  closed  the  Institute  in  re- 
spect for  his  memory  and  attended  the  f imeral  services  in  a  body,  seeking  in  this 
way  to  attest  their  sincere  appreciation  of  his  faithf  illness.  Mr.  Orlando  Crease  was 
subsequently  elected  treasurer  of  the  Institute,  and  during  his  absence  Mr.  Fred. 
McOwenhas  acted  as  treasurer  pro-tem.    *    *    * 

In  less  than  ten  years  we  have  paid  off  a  debt  of  |3000,  added  at  least  $20,000  to 
the  value  of  the  property  and  plant,  including  library  of  the  Institute,  and  raised  an 
endowment  fimd  of  |31,500,  besides  giving  instruction  every  year  to  500  or  600 
pupils  in  the  night  classes  alone.  Such  results  may  be  trusted  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, yet,  the  fact  remains  and  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  work  is  not  yet 
done,  and  that  from  some  source  an  additional  revenue  of  about  $1500  per  annum 
must  be  obtained  to  put  the  Institute  on  such  a  self-supporting  basis  as  will  relieve 
its  friends  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  constant  solicitude  about  the  means 
required  to  meet  its  expenses. 

The  Board  again  returns  its  thanks  to  the  generous  friends  of  the  Institute  whose 
contributions  have  done  so  much  to  forward  the  good  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
enabled  us  to  make  such  a  favorable  report  of  its  improving  finances. 

JOHN  BAIEB,  President. 
ADDISON  B.  BURK,  Secretary. 

The  following  account  of  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  classes  of  the  Institute  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
usefulness: 

EXHIBITION  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 
[PubKc  Ledger,  May  17,  ISST.] 

A  private  view  to  invited  guests  was  given  last  evening  of  the  works  of  pupils  in 
.  the  Art  and  Mechanical  Schools  of  the  Spring  Grarden  Institute.  About  four  hundred 
guests  attended,  among  whom  were  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  A.  Boyd  Cummings,  Charles 
J.  Harrah,  John  Bardsley,  James  S.  Biddle,  Alfred  Love,  Walter  Wood,  Judge  Fell, 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  John  J.  Weaver,  Rev.  Joseph  NewUn,  Amos  BonsaU,  Joel 
R.  Cadbury,  WiUiam  Harkness,  David  S.  Cresswell,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  Thomas 
Wood,  and  Thomas  U.  Walter.  Messrs.  John  Baird,  Isaac  C.  Price,  James  H. 
Windrim,  Edward  Longstreth,  Orlando  Crease,  John  E.  Baird,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, John  Smethurst,  John  S.  Stevens,  Fred  McOwen,  V.  E.  Archambault,  and 
Addison  B.  Burk,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  received  the  guests  and  explained  the 
exhibits.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  Department  displays 
on  two  long  tables,  work  in  wood  and  metal,  done  by  pupils  in  the  day  and  night 
classes.  The  work  in  wood  is  elementary,  the  making  of  various  kinds  of  joints, 
turning,  etc.,  and  also  pattern  making,  of  which  some  fine  samples  are  shown. 

The  display  is  very  large  and  attractive,  aU  the  work  being  finely  finished.  In 
metal  exhibits  there  is  a  large  assortment  of  work  designed  to  teach  chipping  and 
filing,  turning,  fitting,  etcgj^y^^j^ttijj^j^pjj^jij^of  these  principles  to  the  fin- 
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iBhing  of  caBtings  made  from  the  wooden  patterns.  Several  finished  djmamo  ma- 
chines and  steam  engines  are  exhibited.  Around  the  wall  are  displayed  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawings.  From  some  of  the  mechanical  drawings  the  patterns 
were  made,  and  from  these  the  castings,  which  were  afterwards  finished  by  the 
pupils  in  the  machine  shop. 

On  the  third  fioor  were  exhibited  the  works  of  the  Art  Department.  These  include 
every  grade  of  free-hand  drawing,  from  the  outline  sketch  to  paintings  from  life, 
in  oil  and  water  color,  and  include  original  designs  for  wall  papers  and  oil  cloths, 
some  of  which,  having  been  sold  to  manufacturers,- are  shown  also  as  reproduced 
by  them.  Several  of  the  still-life  pictures  by  pupils  were  in  the  recent  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  part  of  the  exhibition  is  particularly 
attractive,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  decorative  work.  There  are  about  four 
hundred  framed  pictures  on  exhibition,  and  as  many  samples  of  work  in  the  me- 
chanical department.  The  exhibition  is  to  remain  open  to  the  public  during  the 
week,  from  2  until  10  o'clock  each  day. 

The  record  of  membersliip  for  1887  shows  a  total  of  848.  The 
names  of  members  are  given  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report 
(June  30th,  1887). 

OFFICERS,  1887-88. 

President:  John  Baied,  1705  North  Broad  street. 

Vice  President:  Isaac  C.  Pbice,  1825  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Treasurer:  Orlando  Crease,  1347  Spring  Garden  street. 

Treasurer  pro  tern.:  Fred.  McOwen,  216  South  Third  street. 

Secretary:  Addison  B.  Burk,  1024  Brown  street. 

Assistant  Secretary:  M.  J.  Beown,  1117  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Board  of  Managers. — ^To  serve  three  years  from  April,  1886:  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, 723  North  Seventeenth  street;  Frederick  McOwen,  216  South  Third  street; 
James  H.  Windrim,  817  North  Broad  street;  Joel  Cook,  849  North  Broad  street; 
W.  L.  Austin,  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  streets;  V.  E.  Archambault,  1316  Spring 
Garden  street;  Edward  Longstreth,  1805  Spring  Garden  street;  Arthur  L.  Church, 
Broad  and  Spring  Garden  streets. 

To  serve  two  years,  from  AprU,  1886:  T.  Broom  Belfield,  1905  Spring  Garden 
street;  E.S.Wills,  1605  Poplar  street;  B. W.James, M.D.,  1719  Green  street;  John 
Smethurst,  1241  Bidge  avenue;  Orlando  Crease,  1347  Spring  Garden  street;  George 
W.  Thompson,  1335  Spring  Garden  street;  John  E.  Baird,  1705  North  Broad  street; 
John  S.  Stevens,  1127  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

To  serve  one  year,  from  April,  1886:  M.  J.  Brown,  1117  Mt.  Vernon  street;  H.  G. 
Sickel,  1209  Wallace  street;  A.  M.  Spangler,  1015  Mt.  Vernon  street;  Thomas  Wood, 
2028  Spring  Garden  street;  Henry  M.  Worrall,  4519  North  street;  Charles  N. 
Thorpe,  Nineteenth  and  Brown  streets;  Charles  S.  Heller,  621  North  Twelfth  street; 
Joseph  J.  DeKinder,  626  North  Eleventh  street. 

standing  committees,  1887-88. 

On  Library. — Smethurst  (chairman),  Archambault,  Sickel,  Wood,  M.  J.  Brown-, 
HeUer,  DeKinder. 

On  Lectures.— Spa,ngl0i  (chairman),  Burk,  McOwen,  M.  J.  Brown,  Cook,  Church. 

On  Property. — Crease  (chairman),  Thompson,  Wells,  WorraU,  Longstreth. 

On  Accounts. — McOwen  (chairman),  John  E.  Baird,  M.  J.  Brown. 

On  Drawing  Schools.— Winirua.  (chairman),  Crawford,  Burk,  Smethurst,  John 
E.  Baird,  Austin,  Thorpe. 

On  Mechanical  Handiwork. — Crawford  (chairman),  Worrall,  Stephens,  Wood, 
DeKinder,  liongstreth.  Church. 

On  Law. — ^Price  (chairman),  Cook,  Jamep. 


man),  uook,  Jamep. 
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The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th 
1888,  indicates  little  change  in  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Institute  participated  in  the  Industrial  parade  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  "Constitutional  Centennial"  celebration  by  sending 
two  "floats;"  one  showing  the  work  done  in  the  Art  Department, 
and  a  similar  one  for  the  Mechanical  Department.  As  the  building 
commanded  a  view  of  the  procession  the  windows  were  rented  to 
sight-seers.  The  receipts  from  this  source  amounted  to  over  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  out  of  which  fund  the  expenses  of  the  parade  were 
met  and  the  balance  a  sum  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars was  given  to  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  for  other  needs  of 
the  Library. 

Report  of  the  Board  op  Managers. 

To  the  Members  and  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute: 

There  is  little  to  add  to  what  is  shown  in  the  Treasurer's  report  in  order  to  present 
a  picture  to  the  stockholders  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year.  The 
schools  and  other  departments  were  maintained  on  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 
There  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  night-classes,(which 
represent  the  charitable  work  of  the  Institute,)  but  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pupils  entered  for  the  day-classes.  The  revenues  from  the  day -classes 
(making  an  allowance  for  bills  receivable)  fell  off  about  two  hundred  dollars,  but 
the  expenses  for  teachers'  salaries  were  also  reduced  to  about  the  same  extent,  so 
that,  financially,  the  schools  show  no  material  change.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
pupils  in  the  evening  classes  a  separate  exhibition  of  their  works  was  given  at  the 
close  of  their  term,  which  was  largely  attended.  Separate  closing  exercises  were 
also  held  for  the  day  and  night-classes.  The  Library  Fund  was  enriched  by  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  rental  of  windows  during  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Constitution,  and  besides  the  usual  expenditures  for  re-biading,  the  Library  Com- 
mittee was  enabled  to  purchase  nearly  $700  of  new  books.  These  were  selected  with 
great  care.  The  reference  Ubrary  was  strengthened,  but  the  principal  purchases 
were  of  scientific  and  mechanical  works  for  the  special  use  of  pupils.  A  few  novels 
and  other  works  of  Ught  literature  were  also  bought  to  increase  the  attractions  of 
the  library  to  other  classes  of  readers.  The  revenue  from  the  hall  was  greatly  re. 
duced,  faUing  much  below  the  average.  If  the  rentals  had  amounted  to  as  much  as 
last  year,  the  treasurer's  report  would  have  shown  a  balance  on  hand  instead  of  a 
deficit.  The  general  expenses  remained  about  the  same  as  last  year.  One  thousand 
dollars  was  added  to  the  endowment  fund — a  legacy  from  the  estate  of  James  S. 
Mason,  deceased,  which  brings  the  endowment  up  to  §83,500.  Great  relief  resulted 
from  the  increase  of  the  endowment  fund  made  last  year,  the  interest  amounting 
to  f  1,755,  or  $500  more  than  the  previous  year.  Financially,  the  Institute  is  in  al- 
most exactly  the  same  condition  as  last  year.  Its  bUls  receivable  will  give  the  Treas- 
urer a  small  balance  after  all  obligations  have  been  met.  A  study  of  the  reports 
shows,  however,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report :  "from  some  source 
an  additional  revenue  of  about  f  1 ,  500  per  annum  must  be  obtained  to  put  the  Institute 
on  such  a  self-supporting  basis  as  will  relieve  its  friends,  and  the  Board  of  Managers, 
of  constant  solicitude  about  the  means  required  to  meet  its  expenses." 

There  were  661  pupils  in  the  schools  duringthe  year,  536beingin  the  night-classes 
and  135  in  the  day-classes. 

The  library  was  visited  by  18,011  readers,  and  6,402  books  were  loaned. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  expenses  amounting  to  $13,306.68.  Of  this,  $3,646 
was  expended  on  the  dray^gv|i^^li^3$4i^@^  '^iic  mechauical  Bchools,  $1,540  on 
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library  account,  $1,369  on  property,  and  |1,700  for  general  expenses.    The  receipts 
amounted  to  $13,053,  leaving  a  balance  of  $353.68  due  the  Treasurer.    The  receipts 
include  $6,700  from  fees  of  pupils,  $1,755  interest  on  endowment  fund,  $3,060  from 
donations,  and  $1,500  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Reports  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  year  are  appended. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  President. 
ADDISON  B.  BURK,  Seeretai-y. 

In  the  report  for  the  following  year  the  annotincenient  is  made 
that  the  mechanical  day  schools — the  manual  training  schools — were 
to  be  closed.  These  schools,  which  at  one  time  formed  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  Institute  being  among  the  first  of  this  class  opened 
in  the  City,  are  really  closed  by  reason  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment which  they  were  opened  to  inaugurate,  which  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  other  schools ;  so  that  these,- are  no  longer  needed  or  self 
supporting. 

Report  of  the  Board  op  Managers. 

To  the  Members  and  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute: 

The  publication  of  the  thirty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Institute  has  been  de- 
layed in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  papers  from  which  it  is  usually  compiled 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  it  up  without  this  memoranda.  It  is  now  published 
(January  1890)  in  an  abbreviated  form  to  make  the  record  complete,  especially  that 
of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Drawing  and  Mechanical  Schools  were  carried  on  as  usual  in  1888-89,  and 
the  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  except  in  the  night  school  for  me- 
chanical handiwork,  where  there  was  a  sUght  falling  off.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  night  classes  in  drawing  was  483  and  in  the  night  classes  for  mechanical  handi- 
work 76. 

The  day  classes  in  art  and  mechanical  handiwork  were  well  attended,  but  during 
the  year  notice  was  given  that  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  would  be  withdrawn  from,  the 
Home  in  this  city,  and  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  about  to  establish 
workshops  of  its  own.  These  withdrawals  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Mechan- 
ical day  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  the  required  staff  of  teachers 'could  not  be 
maintained  and  it  was  determined  to  close  the  day  schools  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
They  had  accomplished  their  purpose  in  establishing  in  Philadelphia  this  system  of 
instruction  and  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  Institute. 
There  had  been  41  pupils  in  the  day  classes  during  the  term,  but  the  average  attend- 
ance was  only  83,  half  of  the  pupils  leaving  the  school  to  engage  in  some  mechanical 
or  engineering  occupations.  The  school  exhibitions,  art  and  mechanical,  were  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  May  16th  to  30th,  the  closing  exercises  being  held  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  the  latter  date. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Mechanical  Schools  were  imderthe  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Williamson,  teacher  of  Mechanical  drawing.  An  extra  class  in 
Architectural  drawing  was  organized  during  the  year  and  modelling  in  the  day 
classes  was  discontinued. 

No  lectures  were  dehvered  during  the  year,  the  Lecture  hall  having  been  rented 
to  Mr.  John  Baird  for  the  construction  of  his  laodel  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876,  afterwards  presented  to  the  city.  Mr.  Baird  permitted  the  Institute  to  put  it 
on  exhibition  for  a  time  and  hundreds  of  people  visited  the  Institute  to  see  it. 

The  work  of  the  Library  was  carried  on  as  usual,  and  appended  hereto  will  be 
found  the  table  showing  attendance,  number  of  books  loaned,  &c. 

******* 

JOHN  BAIRD,    President. 
Digitized  by  M;cro^.iijj>isoN  B.  BURK,  Secretary. 
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The  Thirty-Nintli  annual  report  records  great  changes  in  the  offi- 
cial personnel  of  the  Institute. 

Report  op  the  Board  of  Managers. 

To  the  Members  and  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute : 

The  year  1889-90  (July  Ist,  1889,  to  June  30th,  1890),  has  been  eventful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Officers 
caused  by  deaths  and  resignations.  Isaac  0.  Price,  an  original  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  a  director  for  many  years,  who  was  elected  Vice-President  when  John  Baird 
was  promoted  to  the  Presidency,  died  in  August,  and  at  the  September  meeting, 
Addison  B.  Burk,  who  had  been  Secretary  since  1878,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy; 
Mr.  M.  J.  Brown  was  chosen  Secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  Burk.  Mr.  George  W.  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  a  manager  from  1878,  died  in  January,  1890,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  Gen.  H.  G.  Sickel,  who  had  been  in  the  Board  for  a  still  longer 
period.  Duriag  the  year  Messrs.  Charles  S.  Heller  and  Charles  N.  Thorpe,  because 
of  inability  to  attend  the  meetings,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Fred.  McOwen  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  because  of  his  membership  therein  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
Treasurer,  and  for  a  similar  reason  Mr.  M.  J.  Brown,  the  new  Secretary,  also  resigned 
his  seat.  There  were  thus  six  vacancies  created  in  the  Board.  Five  new  members 
were  admitted,  leaving  one  vacancy.  They  were  Charles  Longstreth,  son  of  one  of 
the  Managers,  Wilbur  Tiemey,  a  former  pupD  and  graduate  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment, Thomas  P.  Lonsdale,  a  former  teacher,  Charles  W.  Thompson,  son  of  a 
deceased  manager,  and  Harrison  S.  Morris. 

The  day  and  night  schools  in  drawing  and  the  night  schools  in  mechanical  handi- 
work were  maintained  and  attracted  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  ever  before. 
There  were  490  pupils  in  the  night  classes  for  drawing,  78  in  the  night  schools  for 
mechanical  handiwork  and  53  (some  for  partial  terms),  in  the  day  schools  for  draw- 
ing, painting,  design,  &c.,  a  total  of  620  pupils.  The  art  schools  remained  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  A.Porter;  the  mechanical  schools  were  re-organized,  two 
former  teachers,  John  Hall  and  James  McCalvey,  being  re-engaged  as  teachers  of 
metal  and  wood  working  respectively.  The  object  of  the  schools  was  earned  out 
with  great  success,  and  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  George  W.  ChUds  the  Institute 
was  enabled  to  give  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  pupils  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
where  the  chasing  exercises  were  also  held  on  May  15th.  The  other  important  branch 
of  the  Institute's  work,  the  Library,  was  maintained  as  usual,  but  did  not  increase 
its  business.  The  additions  to  the  Library  made  in  recent  years,  though  valuable, 
have  been  in  the  main  technical  works  and  books  of  reference  that  do  not  add  to 
the  circulating  use  of  the  Library. 

The  additions  made  during  the  year  were  new  drawing  desks  provided  for  the 
north  drawing  room,  storm  doors  built  for  the  Spring  Garden  and  Broad  street  en- 
trances and  general  repairs  made,  but  no  great  amount  of  money  was  expended  on 
the  property. 

The  Lecture  Hall  was  occupied  by  the  Centennial  Model. 

For  the  financial  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  which  is  as  favorable  as 
could  be  expected,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  submitted  here- 
with. The  Institute  still  needs  additions  to  its  endowment  fund  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  work  without  dependence  upon  gifts  or  solicited  help. 

During  the  year  $3,000  of  the  Bells  Gap  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Endowment  Fund, 

JOHN  BAIRD,  President. 
M.  J.  BROWN,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  June  30th,  1890. 
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The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1891, 
recites  a  year  of  unusual  prosperity.  In  the  preliminary  account  of 
"the  work  and  resources  of  the  Institute,"  which  is  appended  to 
each  Annual  Report,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereinbefore  quoted  from 
the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  there  are  one  or  two  changes 
recorded;  arising  from  the  closing  of  the  Day  Mechanical  School  and 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  work  in  other  departments. 

First,  the  occupation  "in  the  basement  of  an  apartment  for  the 
class  in  modelling  and  a  large  kiln  for  firing  under  glaze  work." 
Second,  the  announcement  that  as  all  parts  of  the  building  are  now 
used  for  the  work  of  the  Institute,  there  is  no  longer  any  revenue 
derived  from  rents. 

Report  of  Boakd  of  Managers. 

To  the  Members  and  Stockholders  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute: 

The  season  of  1890-91  was  ia  many  respects  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  Institute.  The  schools  contained  more  pupils  than  ever  before,  the  Library  was 
more  largely  used  than  at  any  time  within  recent  years,  being  improved  by  the 
purchase  of  many  new  books,  and  all  the  money  required  to  pay  expenses  was 
obtained  partly  through  the  gifts  of  liberal  friends.  This  is  the  only  weak  point  in 
the  Institute's  condition.  What  may  be  called  its  fixed  revenue  falls  about  |1,800 
to  f  1,500  short  of  its  ordinary  expenses.  Hitherto  we  have  always  succeeded  in 
obtaining  donations  to  cover  this  deficit,  but  that  is  an  uncertain  source  of  revenue 
which  on  occasion  may  fail  us ;  hence  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  Endowment 
Fund  $30,000  or  more.  With  the  endowment  thus  increased  and  continued  eco- 
nomical management,  the  work  of  the  Institute  could  be  carried  on  with  certainty 
year  after  year,  and  donations  or  other  chance  revenues  be  employed  to  increase 
the  Library  and  extend  the  Institute  work.  Now  that  we  have  taken  possession  of 
the  Hall  with  the  intention  of  using  it  exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  an  extension  of  the  night  schools,  in  branches  allied 
to  drawing  and  mechanics  such  as  mathematics,  engineering,  etc. 

An  examination  of  the  Treasurer's  statement  will  show  three  principal  sources  of 
revenue,  the  dues  of  pupils,  interest  on  the  Endowment  Fund  and  donations.  The 
interest  on  the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  donations  were  required  to  pay  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  entire  Institute  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Library.  With 
our  schools  as  they  are  now  established,  this  may  be  looked  for  every  year,  for 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  expenses  attached  thereto  will  vary  with  the  receipts 
from  pupils.  An  increase  of  one  will  be  met  by  an  increase  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versa.  Last  year  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $8,109.37,  and  the  expenditure 
$8,109.33,  an  excess  of  receipts  of  4  cents. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  last  year  was  as  follows: 

Night-Sohools,  Drawing 574 

Night-Schools,  Mechanical  Handiwork 61 

Total  Night-Schools 635 

Day-Schools,  Drawing 53 

Grand  total 688 

To  this  might  fairly  be  added  between  500  and  600  pupils  who  joined  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  classes,  taking  lessons  in  some  special  subject,  thus  swelling  the  list 
of  persons  instructed  at  the  Institute  to  1300  or  1300. 

The  Spring  Garden  Centre  of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach" 
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ing,  was  organized  at  the  Institute  ia  January,  and  given  the  free  use  of  the  Lecture 
HaU. 

The  Institute  gave  three  free  lectures  and  entertainments  on  its  own  account;  one 
by  Mr.  A.  lil.  Spangler,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  one  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Holman,  and 
one  by  Mr.  E.  Stirling,  of  the  Public  Ledger.  It  is  proposed  next  year  to  have  a 
fuller  course,  and  also  to  establish  under  the  Institute  auspices,  classes  in  mathe- 
matics, etc,,  taking  the  place  of  those  established  by  the  Spring  Garden  Centre. 

The  Library  was  considerably  improved  during  the  year,  $176.00  having  been 
expended  out  of  the  general  fund  for  magazines,  papers,  binding,  etc.,  and  $170.00 
out  of  the  Price  Legacy  of  |190.00  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  number  of  books 
loaned  was  8,363,  being  more  than  1,000  in  excess  of  the  usual  number,  and  the 
number  of  readers  was  18,967,  which  also  shows  an  iacrease  on  all  years  since 
1884^'85. 

A  considerable  sum  of  money,  $415.93,  was  expended  during  the  year  on  repairs 
and  alterations;  a  part  of  it  in  restoring  the  Lecture  HaU  to  condition  for  use,  and 
a  part  in  fitting  up  the  Library,  basement  schools,  and  Lecture  Hall  with  electric 
lights.  These  have  been  a  great  improvem^ent,  and  in  two  years  will  save  in  gas 
the  entire  cost  of  the  installation.  This  result  is  reached  through  the  liberality  of 
Burnham,  Williams  &  Co. ,  who  furnish  the  current  free  of  cost,  in  addition  to  their 
contributions  to  meet  current  expenses. 

,  While  congratulating  the  stockholders  and  members  on  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Institute,  the  President  nevertheless  again  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  room  for  an  increase  of  its  educational  work,  and  that  the 
safe  way  of  making  fresh  imdertakings  possible  is  to  increase  the  Endowment  Fund 
so  that  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  may  cover  the  general  expenses. 

JOHN  BAIED,  Prendmt. 
Membeeship. 

The  membership  has  remained  unchanged  since  1887,  except  for  deaths,  of  which 
no  record  has  been  kept,  and  the  addition  of  one  life  member.  Irrespective  of  such 
losses  the  membership  is:  Members  in  perpetuo,  61;  life  members,  744;  stockholders, 
44. 

The  following  official  announcement  of  the  varioiis  activities  of 
the  institute  is  made  for  the  year  1891-'93. 

WORK  OF  THE  SPRTNG  GABDEN  INSTITUTE. 
(Northeast  Cor.  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.) 

Library  and  Free  Reading  Room  (open  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.). — ^Books  loaned 
to  members.  PubUc  admitted  to  the  free  use  of  the  books,  etc.,  in  the  Library  and 
Reading  Room.     Subscriptions,  $1  per  annum. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments. — A  course  of  free  entertainments  from  October  to 
March  of  each  year. 

Drawing  ScTiooZs.— Instruction  given  in  evening  classes  in  Mechanical,  Free  hand 
and  Architectural  Drawing  and  ModeUing.    Fee,  $5  per  annum. 

Day  School.— For  instruction  in  Dravsrlng,  oil,  water  color,  stained  glass  and 
china  painting,  etc.     Fee,  $40  per  annum. 

Schools  in  Mechanical  Hadiwork. — Nightjclasses  for  teaching  the  proper  handling 
of  tools,  vise  and  machine  tool  work.     Fee,  $5  per  annum. 

Ofpicbes,  1891-'92. 

President :  John  Baird,  1705  N.  Broad  street. 
Vice-President:  Addison  B.  Burk,  1121  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
Treasurer :  Fred  McOwen,  BuUitt  Building. 
Secretary:  M.  J.  Brown^^fy^^^p^^|^@ 
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Board  of  Managers. — To  serve  three  years,  from  July,  1889 :  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, Broad  &  Spring  Garden  streets;  James  H.  Windrim,  817  North  Broad  street; 
Joel  Cook,  849  Broad  street;  V.  E.  Archambault,  1316  Spring  Garden  street;  Ed- 
ward Longstreth,  1805  Spring  Garden  street;  Arthur  L,  Church,  Broad  &  Spring 
Garden  streets;  Chas.  Longstreth,  1805  Spring  Garden  street. 

To  serve  three  years,  from  July,  1890 :  T.  Brown  Belfield,  1905  Spring  Garden 
street;  E.  S.  Wills,  1605  Poplar  street;  B.  W.  James,  M.  D.,  1719  Green  street; 
John  Smethurst,  1341  Ridge  avenue;  Orlando  Crease,  1347  Spring  Garden  street; 
John  E.  Baird,  1705  N.  Broad  street;  John  S.  Stevens,  130  North  6th  street;  Chas. 
Thompson,  1335  Spring  Garden  street. 

To  serve  three  years,  from  July,  1891  :  A.  M.  Spangler,  1015  Mt.  Vernon  street; 
Thomas  Wood,  2028  Spring  Garden  street;  Henry  M.  WorraU,  1519  North  street; 
Joseph  J.  DeKinder,  636  North  11th  street;  T.  W.  Tierney,  4300  Wayne  street; 
Thos.  P.  Lonsdale,  S.  E.  Cor.  4th  &  Walnut  streets;  Harrison  S.  Morris,  207  North 
20th  street. 

Standing  Committees,  1891-93. 

On  library. — Smethurst  (chairman),  Archambault,  C.  Thompson,  Wood,  Burk, 
DeKinder,  Morris. 

On  lectures. — Spangler  (chairman),  Burk,  McOwen,  M.  J.  Brown,  Cook,  Belf  eld, 
Church. 

On  property. — Crease  (chairman),  Charles  Thompson,  WiUs,  WorraU,  E.  Long- 
streth. 

On  accounts. — McOwen  (chairman),  John  E.  Baird,  M.  J.  Brown. 

On  drawing  schools. — Windrim  (chairman),  Crawford,  Burk,  Smethurst,  JohnE. 
Baird,  Lonsdale,  Morris. 

On  mechanical  handiwork. — Wood  (chairman),  Crawford,  Worrall,  Stevens, 
Tierney,  C.  Longstreth,  Smethurst. 

On  law.— Cook  (chairman),  James. 

The   Night    Classes   in   "Drawing"   and   in   "Mechanical 

Handiwork." 

These  classes  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  institutions  here  classified. 

The  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  There 
is  a  tradition  of  "Institute  Drawing  Classes"  at  some  previous  era, 
but  they  had,  long  before,  been  discontinued  and  in  their  place  were 
poorly  attended  classes  for  primary  English  education. 

All  this  was  changed  in  1878.  The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Eeport 
(1879-80)  makes  no  mention  of  the  primary  English  schools,  but  thus 
records  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Drawing  Schools  in  their  first 
season  and  their  increasing  success  the  second  winter:  "In  1878-79 
there  were  234  pupils  in  five  classes;  this  year  (1879-80)  358  pupils 
in  eight  classes."  In  this  report  the  difficulty  of  grading  the  pupils, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  any  uniform  preparation,  is  noted,  as  are  the 
continued  efforts  to  add  to  facilities. 

During  the  year  the  schoolrooms  were  re-furnished  with  standing  desks,  and  are 
now  in  excellent  condition.    They  are  exceptionally  commodious,  well  lighted,  and 
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cheerful  apartments.  The  system  of  charging  the  pupils  a  nominal  fee  by  requir- 
ing them  to  join  the  Institute,  has  served  two  good  purposes.  It  has  selected  for 
us  from  among  the  appUcants  those  who  really  want  to  learn,  and  who,  having 
entered,  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  attending  the  sessions  of  their  class;  and  it 
has  brought  in  enough  money  from  subscribers  to  malie  the  schools  very  nearly 
self-supporting. 

There  were  four  classes  in  mechamcal  drawing,  with  a  total  of  'Z02 
pupils.  Three  classes  in  "freehand,"  with  a  total  of  138  pupils. 
One  class  in  "architectural"  drawing,  of  18  pupils.  "  Whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  admitted  358,  with  an  average  attendance  of  311  through- 
out the  six  months'  term." 

A  calculation  of  8,154  lessons,  given  at  a  cost  for  tuition  of  $1,100, 
gives  13i  cents  as  cost  per  lesson. 

The  Young  Men's  Institute  contributed  $300,  and  Burnham,  Parry, 
Williams  &  Co.,  $100,  in  aid  of  the  schools.  The  residue  of  cost 
(amounting  in  all  to  $1,570.70)  was  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Institute,  to  which  the  pupils  contributed  as  members  about  $800. 
Lists  of  distinguished  and  meritorious  scholars  are  given  in  this 
report. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  (1880-81)  records  a  very  successful 
session  of  the  drawing  schools,  with  a  total  of  393,  and  an  average 
attendance,  for  the  six  months,  of  371.  The  cost  per  lesson  given 
is  less  than  10  cents. 

The  classes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  having  the  advantage  of  teachers  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  use  of  models  from  the  same  establishment, 
have  made  very  great  progress,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  education  given 
the  pupils  has  been  of  direct  value  to  them  in  securing  them  employment,  or  advanc- 
ing them  in  their  callings. 

The  pupils  in  the  Free-hand  Classes  have  also  shown  by  their  works  that  they 
have  been  most  efficiently  instructed  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Porter,  to  whom  much  credit 
is  due  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  pupils 
have  been  advanced  from  the  elementary  work  of  copying  from  the  "  flat"  to  draw- 
ing from  the  "  round,"  for  which  purpose  the  Museum  was  temporarily  fitted  up 
as  a  model  room  and  a  few  casts  procured  to  serve  as  models.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  good  accomplished  during  the  season  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  the  best  of  which  having  become  the  property  of  the  Institute  have 
been  framed,  and  will  be  hung  up  in  the  class  rooms.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  pupils  are  admitted  without  examination,  that  many  of  them  are  vnthout  pre- 
vious training  and  have  only  one  night's  instruction  per  week,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  progress  made  will  seem  remarkable.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter 
the  schools'  may  be  given  a  longer  term  and  the  pupils  be  better  supplied  with 
models  from  which  to  draw. 

The  prizes,  the  founding  of  which  was  noted  in  the  preceding 
historical  summary  of  the  Institute,  were  awarded  by  committees 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were  held  on  the  evening  of 

April  5.    The  lecture  hall  was  hung  with  the  work  of  the  pupils, 

who  with  their  friends  and  invited  guests  crowded  the  room.      The 

vice-president,  Mr.  John  Baird,  presided,  and  delivered  an  address. 
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followed  by  a  report  from  the  secretary,  and  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees on  prizes. 

The  venerable  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  the  former  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  award  the  prizes  for 
architectural  drawing,  made  a  verbal  report  in  the  course  of  which 
"  He  contrasted  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  Schools  with  those  he 
had  attended  at  the  Franklin  Institute  fifty  years  ago,  and  said  that 
the  pupils  of  to-day  might  congratulate  themselves  on  having  advan- 
tages for  study,  between  which  and  those  that  he  had  enjoyed,  there 
was  really  no  comparison." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Free-hand  Drawing  wisely  suggests 
less  dependence  upon  flat  copies. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  drawings,  as  a  whole,  were  of  a  much 
higher  grade  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  many  of  the  pupils  showing  a  talent  and 
abiUty,  that,  with  an  industrious  pursuit  of  their  study,  wiU,  soon  admit  them  to 
higher  schools  of  art. 

As  we  understand  that  the  intention  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  pupils  such  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  their  business  pursuits  (an 
idea  that  is  most  excellent,  and  will  be  of  Incalculable  benefit  to  them  in  after  life), 
we  would  suggest  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  drawing  from  a  model,  models 
of  aU  kinds,  shafting  pulleys,  bits  of  machinery,  plaster  casts  or  any  manufactured 
article. 

A  pupil  may  become  very  expert  at  copying  from  a  flat,  and  yet  when  called  on 
to  make  a  drawing  from  an  object,  would  utterly  fail. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  this  city  for  these  Preparatory  Schools  for 
Free-hand  Drawing,  and  hope  that  our  citizens  wiU  awake  to  the  fact  and  UberaUy 
support  all  schools  that  maybe  in  progress,  or  formed,  with  legitimate  ends  in  view. 

The  Committee  on  "  Mechanical  Drawings  "  define  the  term  as 
follows : 

In  our  estimation  a  mechanical  drawing  is  a  correct  representation  on  paper  of 
the  draughtsman's  design,  by  which  the  artisan  is  enabled  to  carry  that  design  into 
effect  and  build  the  machine.  It  should  therefore  be  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possi- 
ble; the  lines  should  be  neatly  but  clearly  drawn;  the  figures  should  be  plain.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  are  among  the  most  essential  parts  of 
a  good  drawing,  and  are  capable  of  making  or  marring,  as  the  case  may  be.  Last, 
but  not  least,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  arrow  points,  which  mark  distance 
lines,  they  should  be  carefully  and  correctly  drawn,  and  not  put  on  at  random,  as  is 
often  the  case. 

In  making  the  award  we  have  endeavored  to  select  those  drawings  which  were 
the  best  practical  illustrations  of  what  a  mechanical  drawing  should  be,  and  we 
trust  that  our  decision  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

Before  closing  our  report  we  feel  it  our  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  compliment  the 
teachers  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  carried  on  the  course  of  instruction 
and  on  the  progress  shown  by  the  students. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report 
(1881-82)  show  the  continuing  progress  of  the  school  and  also,  that 
the  committee  in  charge,  are  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  con- 
stantly improve  the  training  of  the  school. 
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The  Drawing  Schools. 

Prior  to  the  year  1881-83,  the  pupils  in  the  Free  hand  drawing  claeses  paid  two 
dollars  (for  minors)  or  three  dollars  (for  adults)  per  annum  as  ' '  Junior  "  or  '  'Annual " 
subscribers,  which  payment  entitled  them  to  admission  to  the  schools  for  one  night 
per  week.  At  the  same  time  pupils  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  classes 
for  the  same  payment  were  permitted  to  attend  two  evenings  per  week.  The  rates 
were  insufficient  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  tuition,  but  the  Boaid  of  Managers  did 
not  desire  to  increase  them,  preferring  if  possible  to  make  the  cost  of  instruction  to 
the  pupils  merely  nominal.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  privileges 
uniform  in  aU  the  classes,  the  payment  of  the  fee  giving  the  right  to  attend  one 
night  per  week,  and  to  permit  such  students  as  desired  to  do  so,  to  attend  two 
nights  upon  payment  of  a  double  fee.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils, 
particularly  in  the  Mechanical  classes,  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
progress  made  by  them  in  comparison  with  that  of  pupils  who  attended  only  one 
night  per  week,  was  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  determined  to  hereafter  require 
all  pupils  to  attend  two  nights  per  week,  and  pay  the  double  fee.  This  is  rendered 
necessary,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  in  these  classes  general  as  wdi  as  individual 
instruction  is  given,  and  this  cannot  be  done  successfully  with  mixed  classes  of 
pupils,  some  of  whom  attend  one  night  per  week  and  others  two. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  facilities  for  instruction  given  by  the  improve- 
ments made  to  the  buUding,  the  applications  for  admission  to  the  drawing  schools 
far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the_  rooms.  The  pressure  was  indeed  so  great  that 
more  pupils  were  admitted,  perhaps,  than  was  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
the  best  results.  But  in  all  night  schools  the  average  attendance  is  considerably 
less  than  the  number  on  the  rolls,  and  the  committee  desired  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Institute  to  as  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  could  possibly  be  accommo- 
dated. *  *  *  *  The  whole  mmiber  of  individuals  in  the  drawing  schools 
(night  classes)  was  458.    *    *    * 

It  is  hoped  that  in  future  years,  an  increased  endowment  fund  vnll  enable  the 
committee  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  instructors  of  the  several  classes,  thus  per- 
mitting the  principal  teachers  to  deKver  brief  lectures  to  the  classes  on  perspective, 
the  principles  of  composition  and  of  design,  harmony  of  color  and  similar  subjects, 
while  the  classes  are  in  session  for  practice. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Directors  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  num- 
ber of  casts  from  the  Antique  were  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  school  in  Free  hand 
drawing,  w^hich,  with  purchases  of  a  small  number  of  models,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  flat  copies  gave  the  schools  a  better  equipment  than  they  have  heretofore 
had,  though  by  no  means  what  is  needed.  The  facilities  for  drawing  from  the 
round  ought  to  be  increased,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  casts  for  elementary  drawing.  The  want  of  these  has  been  seriously  felt, 
many  of  the  pupils  being  compelled  to  advance  at  once  from  the  flat  copy  to  draw- 
ing from  busts  and  full  figures,  a  branch  of  work  for  which  they  ought  to  have  long 
training  with  simpler  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  however,  a  good 
advance  has  been  made  on  last  year's  work,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  been  pro- 
moted to  drawing  from  the  round,  in  which  practice  they  are  likely  to  acquire  the 
best  training  for  eye  and  hand. 

An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  develop  a  taste  for,  and  to  teach  the  principles 
of  original  design,  and  that  it  has  met  vpith  some  success  is  shown  by  the  works  of 
a  few  of  the  pupils,  who,  taking  a  plant  and  its  several  parts,  have  constructed 
therefrom,  by  conventional  treatment,  original  and  highly  decorative  designs. 
This  is  a  branch  of  work  that  should  be  developed,  since  it  opens  the  door  to  lucra- 
tive employment  for  such  pupils  as  may  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  invention,  and 
skill  in  putting  their  thoughts  on  paper. 
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The  Mechaaical  and  Architectural  Drawing  Classes  being  more  strictly  confined 
to  rules,  afiford  less  opportunity  for  original  work,  but  both  of  these  classes  have 
furnished  for  the  exhibition  some  designs  made  under  limitations.  The  exhibits 
of  these  classes,  and  particularly  the  mechanical,  do  not  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  can  therefore  be  fairly  judged  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  alike 
with  the  purpose  of  the  drawings,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  draughtsman, 
but  to  such  as  are  quaUfled  to  judge,  the  practical  drawings  of  the  pupils  will  be 
no  less  interesting  than  the  works  of  art,  which  aU  can  admire. 

Tlie  circular  for  the  season  of  1882-83,  announces  improved  desks 
and  additions  to  tlie  stock  of  models,  etc. ;  no  preparation  is  required 
for  entrance,  but  pupils  will  be  graded  according  to  their  advance- 
ment and  promoted  from  time  to  time  after  examination. 

The  change  referred  to  in  the  last  report  was  announced,  the  notice 
being  that  minors  pay  $4  for  term  of  six  months,  and  adults  $6,  which 
fees  include  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institute.  These  classes  are  thus 
referred  to  in  the  Thirty -second  Annual  Report  (1882-'83). 

On  the  third  floor  are  three  large  rooms  for  drawing  classes,  all  of  them  occupied 
at  night  for  six  months  in  the  year  by  classes  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  or  Architec- 
tural Drawing.  The  capacity  of  the  school  rooms  is  about  150  pupils  per  night, 
each  pupil  attends  two  nights  per  week,  thus  allowing  instruction  to  be  given  to  450 
pupils.    *    *    * 

The  object  has  been  to  make  all  the  night-classes  as  nearly  free  as  it  is  desirable 
to  make  them;  and  thus  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Institute  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  pupils;  but  to  make  sure  that  this  object  can  be  attained  without  requir- 
ing the  managers  to  make  constant  appeals  to  the  public  for  help,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Institute  should  have  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.     »    *    * 

The  teachers  in  the  several  schools  are  practical  draughtsmen  and  workmen, 
employed  during  the  day  in  large  industrial  establishments,  and  the  managers  them- 
selves devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  practical  work  in  all  depaitments  of  the 

Institute. 

* .  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Drawing  Schools. 

Our  Drawing  Schools  last  year  were  very  largely  attended  and  good  progress  was 
made  by  the  pupils,  the  course  of  study  having  been  systematized  and  the  pupils 
carefully  graded.  The  number  of  applicants  in  the  night  classes  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  school,  and  learning  of  this,  Burnham,  Parry,  Williams  &  Co.  offered  us 
$400,  the  equivalent  for  the  rent  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  heretofore  occupied  by 
the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  if  we  could  take  possession  and  organize 
new  classes  in  mechanical  drawing.  This  will  probably  be  done,  making  room  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  additional  pupils,  besides  giving  the  Institute  a  useful 
room  for  lectures  to  pupils  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  school  work.    *   *   * 

At  the  close  of  the  school  term,  an  exhibition  was  given  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
in  the  several  departments,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  excited  surprise  and 
hidih  praise,  not  only  from  the  general  public,  but  from  the  judges  called  to  pass 
upon  the  works  of  the  pupUs.  The  prizes  were  awarded  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  20th.  The  reports  of  the  judges  give  a  disinterested  view  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  they  are  printed  in  the  appendix. 

The  prizes  awarded  were  very  valuable:  Hagstoz  &  Thorp  contributed  a  gold 
watch  for  the  best  Original  Design  for  Industrial  Use;  Messrs.  John  Baird,  George 
W.  ChUds,  Burnham,  Parry,  WilUams  &  Co. ,  Gen.  H.  G.  Sickel,  John  Smethurst, 
James  H.  Windrim,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Porter  also  contributed  to  the  prizes  for  the 
Drawing  Schools. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Judges  in  each  of  the  kinds  of  drawings  note 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Night  Classes  is  from  the  "Pros- 
pectus of  Schools  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  season  of  1883-84." 

The  Night  Schools. 

The  Night  Schools  in  Drawing  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  day  classes,  and  are 
intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  no  leisure  during 
the  day,  and  for  those  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction.  The  course  of  study 
is  particularly  adapted  for  mechanics  and  others  who  require  a  practical  training. 
Instruction  is  given  in  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Freehand  Drawing.  Me- 
chanical Drawing  is  taught  by  practical  draughtsmen  in  large  machine  shops; 
Architectural  Drawing  by  a  practical  architect,  and  Freehand  Drawing  by  designers 
imder  the  direction  of  Prof.  Porter.  The  fees  for  instruction  in  the  Night  Classes 
are  merely  nominal.  Each  class  meets  two  evenings  per  week;  and  there  are 
accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  pupils.  The  demands  upon  the  Institute 
for  this  kind  of  instruction  are  so  great,  that  application  for  admission  should  be 
made  early.  The  fees  are  Four  Dollars  for  minors,  or  Six  Dollars  for  adults  for  a 
term  of  six  months,  and  these  fees  admit  to  aU  the  privileges  of  the  Institute,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  Library  for  the  whole  year.  Holders  of  Prize  Cards  are 
entitled  to  free  admission:  but  they  must  enter  their  names  as  students,  with  other 
applicants,  to  st'cure  seats. 

Night  Classes. — October  1st  to  April  4th.  Fees,  $4  per  term  for  Minors.  Fees, 
|6  per  term  for  Adults.     Two  Lessons  per  Week,  ^  until  9i  P.  M. 

Exhibitions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Night  School  term  in  April,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
pupils  is  held,  and  prizes  that  may  be  offered,  by  friends  of  the  school,  are  awarded. 
The  prize  drawings  are  also  kept  on  exhibition  during  the  year,  and  the  public  is 
invited  to  an  examination  of  these  and  other  work  of  the  pupils,  at  any  time  during 
the  sessions  of  the  school. 

These  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  the ' '  Committee  on  Schools 
of  Design  and  Drawing." 

The  following  are  members  of  this  committee  for  1883-84. 

Committee  on  Schools  of  Design  and  Drawing. — James  H.  Windrim,  Chairman, 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  W.  L.  Austin,  John  Smethurst,  Charles  N.  Thorpe,  John  E. 
Baird,  Addison  B.  Burk. 

The  committee  attend  at  the  Institute  three  consecutive  evenings 
in  September,  from  8  to  10  P.  M.,  to  receive  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  "  Night  Classes  on  Drawing." 

A  note  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  under  date  of  October 
8,  1883,  gives  the  numbers  then  in  attendance  on  the  night  schools 
as  follows: 

In  Mechanical  Drawing  (pupils  in  5  classes) , 240 

In  Freehand  Drawing  (pupils  in  3  classes) 210 

In  Architectural  Drawing  (pupUs  in  1  class) 56 

Total 506 
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Of  the  scholars  attending  the  night  schools,  50  are  females.  The 
average  age  is  about  18  years,  though  those  attending  range  from 
fourteen  to  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  report  for  1883-84  by  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Porter,  Principal  of 
the  Art  Department,  which  includes  all  the  day  and  night  Drawing 
Schools,  as  well  as  the  classes  in  painting,  modelling,  and  Life,  is  the 
following  sentence  relating  to  the  Night  Drawing  Classes: 

The  numbered  classes  meet  at  mght,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  3  being  primary  classes 
drawing  chiefly  from  the  flat,  and  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  being  composed  of  pupils  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  draw  from  the  cast,  and  to  make  original  designs.  *  *  * 
The  studies  in  this  Department  have  been  systematized,  and  the  classification  of 
pupils,  though  not  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired,  has  greatly  helped  the  work  of 
instruction.  Time  examinations  are  held  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupUs  and 
they  are  also  examined  in  such  studies  as  geometry  and  perspective.  For  their 
averages  thus  obtained,  (independent  of  the  drawings  they  may  make  by  way  of 
practice,)  they  receive  certificates  showing  their  grade. 

The  reports  by  those  directly  in  charge  of  these  classes  follow: 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

PHlLADELPmA,  April  16, 1884. 
To  the  Committee  on  Drawing : 

Gentlemen: — I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  night  classes  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  for  the  term  ending  Apnl  4th,  1884: 

Attendance. 


Class. 

No.  enrolled. 

Average 
attendance. 

Attendance. 

No  1                                ..            

40 
52 
53 
53 
53 

28 

34 

36.6 

27 

34 

Percent. 
70 

No.  2 

65.4 

No.  3    

70.3 

No.  4 

52 

No.  5                   

65.4 

The  Institute  prizes  and  class  honors  have  been  awarded  as  shown  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

There  have  been  many  more  pupils  enrolled  for  mechanical  drawing  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

The  teachers  have  worked  together,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  grade  the 
pupils. 

This  attempt  was  successful  in  all  the  classes  except  No.  3,  where  some  advanced 
men  were  forced  to  attend  with  the  beginners,  because  they  had  other  engagements 
on  the  regular  nights. 

This  arrangement  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  advanced  class  (No.  1)  to 
40,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  this  class  at  that  number  rather  than  inter- 
fere with  the  uniformity  of  the  instruction. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  attendance  in  class  No.  4  is  much  lower  than 
in  any  other  class.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  class  was  obliged  to 
change  teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 

WM.   H.  MILLER, 
Supt.  Night  Schools  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
ART — VOL  3 8 
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AKCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGt. 

To  the  Committee  on  Drawing : 

GrENTLEMEN:  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  was  54.  The  average  attendance  during  the  first  three  months  was  40,  and 
for  the  second  three  months  30 ;  general  average,  35;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  65. 

T.  A.  LONSDALE,  Teacher. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

From  April  31st  to  26th  inclusive,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  in  all 
departments  was  given,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  on  AprU  38th  prizes  were 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  judges  as  printed  in  the  appendix. 
These  prizes  included  a  gold  watch  presented  by  C.  N.  Thorpe  &  Co.  for  the  best 
original  design,  several  free  scholarships,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  tools,  &c., 
with  books  on  art  and  mechanics. 

The  following  gentlemen  contributed  the  prizes  thus  given  to  the 
pupils: 

Free-Hand  Drawing. — Geo.  W.  Ohilds,  C.  N.  Thorpe  &Co.,  John  Baird,  Queen  & 
Co. ,  Janentzky  &  Weber,  and  W.  A.  Porter. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — John  E.  Baird;  Burnham,  Parry,  WiUiams  &  Co.,  George 
Wood. 

Architectural  Drawing. — James  H.  Windrim. 

The  following  is  the  report  by  the  Committee  to  award  the  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  numbering  248  pupils  in  all ; 
and  in  the  class  of  Architectural  Drawing,  comprising  54  pupils. 

MECHANICAL  DKAWmQ. 

PHlLADELPmA,  April  19th,  1884. 
To  the  Committee  on  Drawing : 

Gentlemen:  Having  carefully  examined  the  mechanical  drawings  of  the  various 
night  classes  in  this  branch,  we  make  the  following  awards  of  the  prizes  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  these  pupils : 


Class  No. 

1st  Prize,  Geo.  Hart 3 

3nd  Prize,  Wm.  Kolb 1 

3rd  Prize,  Joseph  Weiss 1 

4th  Prize,  H.  M.  Hatcher 2 

5th  Prize,  W.  C.  Furber 4 

6th  Prize,  C.  Hampton 3 

7th  Prize,  Albert  C.  Smith 5 


Class  No. 

8th  Prize,  H.  Lonwood  De  Haas 3 

9th  Prize,  Eichard  Paxson 3 

10th  Prize,  J.  W.  Curtis 5 

11th  Prize,  R.  Elmer  Tomlin 5 

13th  Prize,  C.  H.  Bender 4 

13th  Prize,  Wm.  H.  SchaUioU 4 

14th  Prize,  John  Bennett 3 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  advancement  made  in  the  general  quality  of  these  draw- 
ings over  those  of  last  season,  also  that  it  has  been  possible  to  adopt  a  better-graded 
and  more  systematic  course  of  instruction. 

Top  much  importance  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  observance  of  conventional 
rules  in  tinting  and  cross  hatching,  since  these  form  so  important  a  part  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  class  of  drawing. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  iiniformity  of  finish  some  of  the  advanced  schools 
teaching  mechanical  drawing  have  arranged  an  exercise  for  their  pupils  for  giving 
handlness  with  the  right  line  and  bow  pens  before  commencing  composition,  and 
this  practice  we  would  recommend  to  the  drawing  schools  of  the  Institute. 
Very  respectfully, 

EOBT.  CRAWFORD. 
M.  G.  WILDER. 
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AECHITBCTUKAL  DRAWING. 

Philadelphia,  April  31,  1884. 
To  the  Committee  on  Drawing: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  examined  carefuUy  all  drawings  submitted  to  us,  and 
have,  at  the  same  time,  taken  into  consideration  the  information,  kindly  furnished 
by  you,  of  the  attendance  and  attention  of  each  pupil,  also  the  number  of  terms  of 
instruction.    We  award: 

1st  Prize,  J.  B.  Colesberry. 
3d  Prize,  David  A.  Woolpper,  jr. 
1st  Scholarship,  Samuel  Roberts. 
3d  Scholarship,  H.  H.  Hudson. 
3d  Scholarship,  B.  R.  Stevens. 
We  take  pleasure  in  making  special  mention  of  meritorious  work  submitted  by 

Guy  King. 

R.  G.  KENNEDY, 
EDWARD  HAZLEHURST, 

Committee. 

For  the  siicceeding.year  1884-'85,  Mr.  Porter,  the  Principal  of  the  • 
Art  Department,  reports  in  the  night  classes  an  enrollment  of  327 
pupils  in  free-hand  drawing,  divided  in  five  classes,  and  160  pupils 
in  mechanical  drawing,  divided  in  four  classes,  with  48  in  architec- 
tural classes. 

The  average  attendance  is  sligntly  better  than  last  year.  This  fact,  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupUs  entered  in  the  free-hand  classes,  is  most  grati- 
fying. There  is  also  a  much  greater  earnestness  with  the  work  to  be  noted,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  single  pupil  that  attends  for 
amusement  only.  The  year's  work  I  think  will  be  an  advance  upon  that  of  last 
season,  though  we  have  lost  (in  a  most  desirable  way)  some  of  our  advanced  stu- 
dents, they  having  obtained  positions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    *    *    * 

The  Wednesday  evening  lectures  on  Geometry  and  Perspective  have  been  well 
attended,  being  full  during  the  entire  season.    *    *    * 

The  usual  time  examinations  will  be  held  before  the  close  of  the  term,  the  result 
of  which  will  be  made  known  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  Architectural  Class  during  the  first  half  term  was 
34  pupils;  during  the  second  half  has  been  reduced  to  24  pupils.  I  can  only  account 
for  the  limited  percentage  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  pupils  this  season  being 
working  carpenters  have  been  compelled  to  seek  employment  out  of  the  city,  and 
hence  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  order  in  the  whole  school  has  been 
perfect. 

The  next  Annual  Report,  the  35th,  comprises  the  period  extending 
to  June  30th,  1886,  to  which  date  the  time  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  has  been  changed;  the  reasons  for  which  have  already 'been 
given  in  the  previous  account  of  the  Institute.  Professor  Porter 
remains  in  charge  of  the  Art  Department,  and  Mr.  William  Harfeker 
has  been  appointed  as  his  assistant  both  in  the  day  and  night  schools. 
Public  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  scholars  were  made  in  April,  1885, 
and  in  May,  1886,  attracting  much  attention  from  the  public  and  the 
press.  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  pupils,  and  to  graduates  who 
had  attended  a  full  course  were  siven  diplomas. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Porter  at  this  time 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  day  art  pupils  and  the  night  pupils. 

The  Drawing  Schools. 
The  following  reports  of  teachers  give  full  information  respecting  our  schools: 

Apt  DbPABTMENT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Drawing  Schools: 

Gentlemen: — ^I  beg  to  oiler  the  following  Report  of  the  classes  under  my  charge. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  entered  in  the  Art  Department  was  as  follows:  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  and  Wood  Carving,  372;  Architectural,  43; 
Mechanical  Drawing,  95;  total,  510. 

The  attendance  in  the  mechanical  drawing  classes  has  been  less  this  year  than 
heretofore,  entirely  due,  I  beUeve,  to  the  shortness  of  work  in  the  various  industrial 
establishments  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  former  pupils  have  informed  me  of  their 
inability  to  pay  the  fee  in  consequence  of  having  to  work  on  short  tinaei  The  other 
classes  have  been  full,  equaling  in  numbers  those  of  previous  years,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance,  except  in  the  architectural  class,  has  Been  excellent  during  the 
entire  season.  This  certainly  shows  an  earnestness  ia  the  pupils  and  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  offered  them,  coupled  with  an  enjoyment  of  the 
many  improvements  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  Wednesday  evening  lectures  on  geometry  and  perspective  were  given  with 
but  one  intermission  during  the  whole  term,  and  were  largely  attended. 

The  usual  time  examinations  have  been  held,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  number  of  pupils  passing  excellent  in  free-hand  drawing  being  35;  good,  27; 
and  satisfactory,  18;  most  of  these  being  new  scholars.  For  Model  Drawing— excel- 
lent, good  and  satisfactory,  19  have  passed.  This  is,  also,  a  very  good  average,  the 
work  being  of  a  more  severe  kind.  For  Geometry,  17  passed  excellent  and  2  satis- 
factory; for  Perspective,  5  passed  excellent,  1  good  and  4  satisfactory.  Quite  a 
number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  lectures  on  the  two  last  named  subjects 
failed  to  come  up  for  examination,  the  ordeal  being  stiU  more  severe,  and  a  number 
of  pupils  failed  to  pass,  though  making  almost  pardonable  errors,  but  the  faculty 
being  quite  determined  that  honors  obtained  shall  be  fairly  won,  cannot  pass  over 
an  error  however  sUght. 

It  is  again  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the  order  in  the  school  during  the  whole 
season  has  been  excellent. 

WM.  A.  PORTER, 
Principal  Art  Department. 

The  usual  exhibition  of  scholars'  work  was  given,  and  the  prizes 
and  diplomas  awarded  in  April,  1885. 

At  the  closing  exercises  in  May,  1886,  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
and  diplomas,  Mr.  John  Batrd  presided  and  Professor  James  Mac- 
Alister,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "Art  and  Mechanical  Education."  In  this  address 
the  speaker  traced  the  rapid  development  in  the  United  States  of 
this  new  phase  of  technical  training,  which  he  pronounced  to  have 
resulted  from  the  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  Addresses  to  the  graduates  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Porter,  principal  ©j^/tfeecf^  ©ft3?©stot®it;  and  by  Mr.  Addison 
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B.  Burk,  secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  Public  Ledger  of  June  2, 
1886,  reported  the  exercises  on  this  occasion  and  printed  the  long 
lists  of  pupils  to  whom  prizes  and  diplomas  were  awarded.  These 
lists,  also  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute,  furnish  an 
additional  stimulus  to  incite  the  students  to  their  best  endeavors. 

In  the  very  brief  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Art  Department 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  sev- 
eral divisions  are  given.  These  show  an  increase  in  mechanical 
drawing  classes  over  the  previous  year,  with  some  decrease  in  the 
total  number  attending  his  department. 

The  Drawing  Schools. 

The  Drawing  Schools  were  well  attended  and  highly  successful.  The  number  of 
pupils  entered  in  the  Art  Department  was  475,  of  whom  37  were  in  the  day  classes 
and  438  in  the  night  classes.  The  latter  were  divided  as  follows:  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing and  Modeling,  345;  Mechanical  Drawing,  143;  Architectural  Drawing,  50;  total, 
438.  The  usual  time  examinations  were  held  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  Outliue  Drawing,  by  the  younger  pupils,  6  were  marked  excellent,  17  good  and 
21  "satisfactory.  In  Model  Drawing  7  were  marked  excellent,  1  good,  and  5  satis- 
factory. In  Geometry  12  were  marked  excellent  and  1  satisfactory;  and  in  Per- 
spective 16  excellent,  and  2  good. 

WM.  A.  PORTER, 
Principal  Art  Department. 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th 
1888  contains  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  on  the  Drawing  classes. 

There  were  449  pupils  in  the  night  schools  for  drawing  during  the  year,  of 
whom  228  were  entered  in  the  free-hand  drawing  classes,  (including  modeUing,)  163 
in  the  mechanical  drawing  classes,  and  58  in  the  architectural  classes.  Separate 
exhibitions  were  given  of  the  vsrorks  of  the  night  and  day-classes.  That  by  the 
night-classes  was  held  from  April  16th  to  19th,  the  closing  exercises  being  held  on 
the  20th.  The  day-schools  had  their  exhibition  from  June  11th  to  June  14th,  the 
closing  exercises  being  held  on  June  15tb. 

The  names  of  the  four  graduates  of  the  Art  Department  and  of 
the  prize  winners  in  the  several  Day  and  Night  classes,  are  given. 
The  Public  Ledger  of  April  17th  and  Jime  16th,  1888,  contained  notices 
both  of  the  exhibition  of  pupils  work  in  the  night  schools,  by  them- 
selves, consisting  of  some  "five  hundred  drawings  and  more  than  a 
hundred  specimens  of  work  in  wood  and  metals;"  and  a  later,  like 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  day  classes;  both  in  the 
"  School  of  Art  and  Design,"  and  in  the  "  Mechanical  Handiwork 
Schools."  The  art  classes  showing  several  hundred  drawings  and 
paintings  with  specimens  of  original  designs  for  manufactures,  and 
also  "a  fine  display  of  china  decoration,  done  by  female  pupils  and 
fired  in  the  Institute's  kilns."  The  pupils  of  the  Day  Mechanical 
Handiwork  Schools  made  an  interesting  display  consisting  of  me- 
chanical drawings  and  of  many  varieties  of  objects  in  metal  work; 
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and,  also,  a  series  showing  all  of  the  processes  of  machine  working  in 
course,  comprising  the  sketch,  scale  drawing,  wooden  pattern,  rough  ■ 
casting,  and  the  finished  machine. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  schools  is  given  in  the  Thirty- 
Eighth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  1889. 

The  Drawing  Schools. 

There  were  677  pupils  in  the  schools  duriag  the  year.  Of  these  516  belonged  to 
the  Art  Department,  483  in  the  night  classes  and  34  in  the  day  classes.  In  the  Me- 
chanical Department  there  were  161  pupils,  76  being  in  the  night  classes.  During 
the  week  of  May  6th,  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  was  given  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : " 

The  list  follows  of  the  many  prize  winners  in  the  different  schools 
and  classes.  As  the  closing  of  the  Day  Mechanical  Schools  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  opening  of  other  similar  facilities  and 
the  probable  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  is  announced,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  for  1889-1890,  are 
given,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  connection  with 
the  schools. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Dratving  Schools. 
Fee  of  pupils : 

Day  classes |1, 365. 00 

Night  classes 3, 330. 00 

3,595.00 
From  Mechanical  Schools. 
Fee  of  pupDs  : 

Day  classes $4, 017. 65 

Night  classes 380. 00 

4,397.65 

DISBUESEMENTS. 

Drawing  Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries $3, 715. 00 

Supplies 72. 18 

3,787.18 
Mechanical  Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries |3, 845. 00 

Supplies 390. 34 

4,335.34 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th 
1890,  contains  the  following  brief  summary  of  attendance  in  the 
schools,  with  the  usual  list  of  the  names  of  gTaduates  and  prize 
winners  among  the  pupils. 
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DKAWINa  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  drawing  schools  during  the  season  of  1889-90  had  more  pupils  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  total  reaching  618.  Of  these  490  were  in  the  night  schools  for  drawing, 
50  ia  the  day-schools  for  art  instruction  and  78  in  the  night  schools  for  Mechanical 
Handiwork.  An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  was  given  at  Horticultural  Hall 
during  the  week  of  May  13th,  and  was  very  largely  attended. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  the  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  fall- 
ing off  in  receipts  and  expenditures,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Day 
Schools  of  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Drawing  Schools. 
Fees  of  pupils : 

Day  classes $1, 584. 00 

Nightclasses 3,445.00 

4,039.00 
From  Mechanieal  Schools. 
Fees  of  pupils : 

Day  classses,  1889 $95. 00 

Night  classes,  1889-'90 395. 00 

490.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dramng  Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries $4, 006. 00 

Supplies ' 313. 81 

4,318.81 
Mechanical  Schools — Night. 

Teachers'  salaries $608.00 

SitppUes ; 132. 99 

730.99 
The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  (1890-1891)  contains  the  following 
summary  of  attendance  in  the  schools  : 

Drawing  and  Mechanical  Schools. 

The  Drawing  and  Mechanical  Schools,  duriug  the  season  of  1889-90,  had  more 
pupils  than  ever  before,  the  total  reaching  688.  Of  these,  574  were  in  the  night 
schools  for  drawing,  58  in  the  day  schools  for  Art  instruction,  and  61  in  the  night 
schools  for  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  pupils  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  week  of  May  18th,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Closiug  exercises  were 
held  on  the  night  of  May  33nd.  The  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  John  Baird, 
presided,  and  the  exercises  included  addresses  by  Addison  B.  Burk,  Vice-President ; 
Director  of  Public  Works,  James  H.  Windrim  and  Joel  Cook,  Directors,  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Porter ;  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Michael  J.  Brown,  Secretary,  and 
vocal  music  by  the  Temple  Quartette. 
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The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Committee  on  Schools  of 
Drawing  and  Design  for  the  school  year  1891-'92. 

James  H.  Windrim,  (Chairman)  William  H.  Crawford,  Addison  B.  Burk,  John 
Smethiurst,  John  E.  Baird,  Thomas  P.  Lonsdale,  Harrison  S.  Morris. 

While  the  particular  accounts  of  the  several  special  departments 
of  the  Institute  are  given  in  connection  with  those  of  similar  schools, 
further  interesting  reference  to  them  will  be  found  in  the  extracts 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  given  in  the  pages 
immediately  preceding. 

The  report  of  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  work  of  both  the  art  and 
mechanical  schools  is  also  quoted  from  the  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port in  the  previous  general  account  of  the  Institute.  The  methods 
of  reporting  the  several  schools  and  classes  of  the  Institute  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  Annual  Reports,  as  to  the  space  given  and 
in  the  attention  to  details,  which  must  explain  similar  diversities  in 
the  accounts  here  given.  While  it  is  desirable  to  group  classes  of 
schools  and  institutions  together,  it  is  also  very  desirable  to  avoid 
repetition,  though  this  has  not  been  possible  in  all  cases. 

The  Night  Classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

The  movement  towards  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  as  so  generally  manifested  through- 
out the  country,  very  appropriately  showed  itself  here,  in  this  "In- 
stitute" specifically  designed  for  the  instruction  of  young  mechanics; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  speedily  the  little  beginning  of  a 
night  class,  developed  a  fully  equipped,  well  organized,  technical 
institution  of  Manual  Training,  ranking,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
with  the  Boston  and  St.  Louis  Schools  of  Mechanic  Arts.  In  a  like 
manner  the  night  drawing  classes  of  the  Institute  have  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  day  Art  School,  of  which  an  account  is  else- 
where given  with  its  kindred  schools;  thus,  the  diverse  tendencies 
referred  to  in  the  instances  of  the  Boston  institutions;  towards 
technical  mechanics  on  the  one  hand  and  towards  the  fine  arts  on 
the  other,  are  found  clearly  developed  in  this  single  "Institute." 

The  first  notice  of  these  "  Mechanical  Handiwork  "  classes  appears 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1879-'80),  where,  in  the  general 
report,  they  are  thus  spoken  of: 

Schools  of  Mechanical  Handiwork. — These  were  organized  so  late  in  the  season 
that  they^ave  had  little  opportunity  for  development,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  wiU  become  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  They  were  organized  as  an  experiment,  and,  like  the  Drawing  Schools, 
proved  more  popular  than  the  most  sanguine  had  expected.  The  number  of  pupils 
entered  in  the  classes  first  organized  (for  filing  and  chipping)  was  really  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  schools.  These  classes  are  wholly  self  supporting,  that  is  to 
say,  the  fees  of  the  pupils  cover  the  expenses  of  tuition,  but  the  Institute  bears  the 
expense  of  lighting  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  work-benches 
and  supplying  tools.    '^^^^jM^^iJ^'j^%^^(^^^  schools  will  soon  occupy 
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all  the  available  space  on  the  third  floor,  and  with  the  Drawing  Schools  prove  very 
useful  educators  of  young  mechanics.  Besides  the  pupils  themselves,  many  manu- 
facturers, master  mechanics,  etc. ,  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  these  Technical 
Schools,  and  the  Institute  has  received  valuable  gifts  of  tools,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  committee  in  cliarge  of  the  School,  a  special  committee  of 
seven  members — the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Drawing  Schools 
that  year,  had  but  three  members — made  the  following  detailed 
report : 

School  or  Mechanical  HANDrwoRK. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  desirability  of  having  schools  in  mechanical  handiwork, 
where  young  men  and  boys  could  learn  the  use  of  tools,  the  properties  of  materials, 
etc.,  led  the  Board  to  start  a  school  experimentally  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr. 
Robert  Grimshaw. 

The  broad  corridor  on  the  third  floor  leading  to  the  northern  drawing  room  was 
fitted  up  with  work  benches,  gas  fixtures,  etc. ,  so  as  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
ten  pupUs  in  each  class.  It  was  originally  the  intention  to  have  three  classes, 
meeting  two  evenings  each  week,  but  the  apphcations  for  admission  were  more 
numerous  than  had  been  anticipated  and  eventually  five  classes  were  organized. 
The  first  class  was  organized  January  26th,  for  a  course  lasting  ten  weeks,  and  the 
others  began  work  in  rapid  succession  until  fifty-seven  apphcations  had  been 
received  and  forty -two  admitted  to  the  classes.  Each  pupU  paid  a  tuition  fee  of  $5 
for  the  term,  and  the  Institute  engaged  to  supply  work  benches,  tools,  material  for 
practice,  etc.  Mr.  John  HaU  was  engaged  to  give  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  school  proved  highly  successful,  and  so  manifestly  useful  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  provide  greater  accommodations  for 
pupils. 

The  school  appears  to  meet  a  pubhc  want,  and  several  manufacturing  firms  have 
most  kindly  aided  in  the  work  of  establishing  it  by  presents  of  tools,  etc.,  and  by 
aiding  in  fitting  up  the  work-shop.  Chipping  and  filing  were  the  only  branches  of 
work  attempted  during  this  experimental  course,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  future 
years  aU  branches  of  mechanical  handiwork  may  be  taught  at  the  Institute. 

The  average  age  of  the  forty-two  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  was  19  years  and 
a  fraction,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  were  boys  under  sixteen.  Their  occupa- 
tions were  as  follows :  attending  school,  16 ;  clerks,  5 ;  machinists,  4 ;  cashier,  cigar- 
maker,  china  business,  decorator,  engineer,  milk  dealer,  grocer,  iron  molder, 
painter,  paper  hanger,  printer,  real  estate  agent,  stenographer,  and  watch-case 
maker  one  each. 

The  whole  expense  of  fitting  up,  furnishing,  and  carrying  on  the  school  was  about 
$435.  The  pupils  contributed  about  $310  in  fees.  Gifts  of  tools,  materials,  labor, 
etc.,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  $150,  were  received,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Sickel,  of 
the  committee,  contributed  $50  in  cash  to  be  used  next  faU  in  establishing  free 
scholarships. 

The  next  notice  of  these  classes  is  given  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Report  (1880-'8i)  in  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  prizes;  etc.,  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Mechanical  Handiwork  Glasses. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Mechanical  Classes  were  held  on  the  same  evening, 
and  the  works  of  the  pupils  were  exhibited.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools  presents  the  results  of  the  year's  work  as  follows : 

"The classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  of  the  Institute  for  the  term  closing  this 
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evening  contained  30  pupils,  their  ages  ranging  from  13  to  38,  the  average  being 
21  years. 

Their  occupations  are  as  follows :  Clerks,  7 ;  school,  7  ;  iron  foundry,  3 ;  machin- 
ists, 3 ;  engineer,  printer,  plate  printer,  salesman,  sewing  machines,  auger  polisher, 
loom  fixer,  errand  boy,  carpenter,  storekeeper,  each  one." 

A  list  of  pupils  receiTing  prizes  and  honorable  mention  is  given. 
The  report  then  proceeds : 

As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Institute's  work,  it  is  but 
proper  to  mention  that  from  two  large  manufactories  of  our  city  applications  have 
been  received  for  young  men  having  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  handling  of  bench 
tools ;  aid  it  is  with  pleasure  we  report  that  the  positions  have  been  flUed  satis- 
factorily, we  understand,  both  to  employers  and  employes,  by  three  pupils  from 
these  classes.  In  fact,  the  demand  from  our  workshops  for  such  educated  labor  is 
greater  than  we  can  at  present  supply.    *    *    * 

The  classes  were  most  efficiently  taught  by  Mr.  T.  Mason  Mitchell,  who  deUvered 
Wednesday  evening  lectures  to  the  pupils  and  was  zealous  in  teaching  them  the 
practical  use  of  tools.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  schools  amounted  to 
$246.17.  The  receipts  were  $150  from  fees  of  pupils  and  $38.17  from  Weaver  & 
Pennock.  Total  $188.37.  This,  with  the  fifty  dollars  contributed  by  Gen.  Sickel 
last  year,  but  not  then  used,  makes  $238.37,  or  within  eight  dollars  of  the  expen- 
diture. 

The  next  year  was  one  of  unusual  activity  and  development  in  all 
departments  of  the  Institute,  as  has  already  been  recorded.  In  ar- 
ranging for  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  quarters  for  the  Drawing 
classes- 
It  became  necessary  either  to  abandon  the  school  of  Mechanical  Handiwork  or  to 
find  new  quarters  for  it,  and,  as  a  measure  of  economy  while  the  workmen  were  in 
the  building,  three  of  the  apartments  in  the  cellar  were  plastered,  floored  with 
cement,  provided  with  a  good  entrance,  and  otherwise  fitted  up  for  possible  use  by 
the  school  in  Mechanical  Handiwork.    «    *    * 

The  removal  of  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  schools  to  the  basement,  where  there 
was  ample  room  for  work,  benches,  and  machine  tools,  also  inapelled  the  equipment 
of  these  schools  with  a  very  expensive  plant. 

Under  the  head  of  "Mechanical  Handiwork,"  the  history  of  the 
settling  the  schools  in  their  new  quarters  is  detailed  as  follows: 
Mechanical  Handiwoek. 

The  experiments  in  the  teaching  of  Mechanical  Handiwork,  Umited  as  they  were 
to  fifing,  convinced  the  Board  that  this  was  a  useful  field  of  labor;  but  there  was 
no  part  of  the  building  suitable  for  carrying  on  other  mechanical  work  until,  during 
the  alterations  to  the  bufiding,  a  new  entrance  was  made  to  the  basement,  and  the 
cellars  were  plastered  and  floored  with  cement.  It  was  then  determined  to  estab- 
lish the  school  in  the  rooms  thus  made,  and  the  work  of  fltting  them  for  the  use  of 
classes  was  at  once  begun.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control  caused  much  delay, 
however,  and  the  school  was  not  opened  until  November  7th,'  and  then  nothing 
could  be  done  but  chipping  and  filing,  for  the  gas  engine  and  some  of  the  tools  had 
not  been  delivered.  The  tuition  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  for  two  evenings  per  week  for 
a  term  of  three  months.  The  class  was  soon  fllled,  and  additions  had  to  be  made  to 
the  number  of  work  benches  and  vises.  The  pressure  became  so  great  that  aU  our 
energies  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  school  work  itself,  and  took  and  materials  pur- 
chased on  credit,  leaving  the  collection  of  money  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  incurred 
until  a  more  favorable  season.  The  machine  tools  were  not  put  to  work  until  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of /ifel/|K@£(d  tarm  (FSISftS^  7th),  but  the  pupils  advanced 
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rapidly  in  their  knowledge  of  tools  and  materials  and  in  manual  dexterity,  and  in 
spite  of  all  drawbacks  have  made  a  very  creditable  showing.  Besides  the  speci- 
mens of  chipping  and  filing  the  finished  squares,  etc.,  that  some  have  produced,  a 
BmaJl  steam  engine  has  been  finished  by  the  pupils,  and  considerable  work  done  on 
two  other  engines  and  on  a  large  sixteen-inch  lathe  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  A  very  large  number  of  pupils  are  machinists  or  employes  in  machine 
shops,  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  instruction  as  was  afforded  to  apprentices  under 
the  old  system,  seek  our  school  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  acquire  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade  at  which  they  work  and  special  skiU  in  the  handling  of  tools. 

Of  the  158  pupils  who  have  attended  the  classes  during  the  past  winter,  37  are 
machinists,  29  from  schools  ;  9  clerks  ;  5  druggists  ;  5  errand  boys;  5  engineers  ;  5 
from  dry  goods  stores ;  4  iron  founders  ;  4  watchmakers  ;  3  carpenters  ;  3  draughts- 
men ;  3  instrument  makers ;  3  blacksmiths  ;  2  metal  workers ;  2  laborers  ;  2  car- 
ters ;  2  photographers ;  2  file  cutters  ;  2  book  binders,  and  one  each  as  follows,  viz., 
CWnveyancing,  tinsmith,  printer,  tea  store,  spinner,  pattern  maker,  sewing  ma- 
chines, turner,  milkman,  wire  worker,  chemist,  butcher,  upholsterer,  white  goods, 
axle  works,  and  lumber  business. 

This  return  is  very  significant.  Very  nearly  one-half  of  the  entered  pupils  are 
young  men  engaged  during  the  day  in  mechanical  employment  where  they  feel  the 
ueed  of  such  instruction  as  the  school  affords.  They  do  not  come  for  idle  amuse- 
ment, but  to  work,  and  they  pay  for  the  privilege  out  of  their  own  pockets,  demon- 
strating alike  their  good  sense  and  the  failure  of  shop  practice,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  learners. 

The  number  of  pupils  entered  for  the  first  term  of  three  months  was  96,  and  for 
the  second  term  62.     The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows  : 

Oas  engine |920. 27 

Planer 600. 00 

Lathe 185. 00 

Drill  press 125.00 

Forge  and  tools 45.85 

Files  and  other  tools 532.  70 

Benches,  vises,  etc 259.  46 

2,538.30 

In  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  (1883-'83),  the  fact  is  re- 
corded that — 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Department  was  greatly  developed  by  Lieut.  Robert 
Crawford,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was  detailed  by  President  Arthur  to  superintend 
the  instruction  given  in  that  department.  A  pattern  shop  was  provided  with  tools 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  James  S.  Whitney,  who  contributed  $500  for  that 
special  purpose,  and  many  new  and  costly  tools  were  added  to  the  plant. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  same  year  the  work  of  the 
night  classes  and  the  day  school  in  this  department  is  not  discrimi- 
nated and,  as  this  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  day  school,  this 
special  report  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  that  school. 

The  Institute  issued  a  "  Prospectus"  of  its  schools  for  1883-'84,  in 
a  handsome  little  pamphlet  of  24  pages.  The  following  is  that  part 
of  it  given  to  the 

Night  Classes  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  (session  from  7|  to  9i  o'clock). 
Course  in  Metal. — This  consists  in  chipping  and  filing  to  hne;  production  of  true 
surface;  tool  dressing  and  tempering;  laying  off  work;  fitting  up  work;  turning, 
planing,  screw-cutting,  ^ovi^,^j^S-btMicrOSOft® 
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Course  in  Wood  Working. — In  this  branch  are  comprised  carpentry,  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making,  and  elements  of  molding. 

The  object  of  the  Night  Schools  is  to  supply  mechanical  instruction  to  those  who 
desire  it,  but  who  cannot  attend  the  day  classes;  but  especially  are  they  intended  to 
assist  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  shops  and  manufactories.  A  weekly  lec- 
ture will  be  given  explaining  the  use  of  tools,  their  construction  and  care. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Prompt  and  regular  attendance  is  required,  and  the  closest  attention  to  instruction. 

Where  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  desire  it,  delinquencies  will  be  promptly  re- 
ported to  them. 

Pupils  are  at  no  expense  beyond  the  reg:ular  tuition  fee,  except  for  working- 
apron. 

No  operations  have  to  be  performed  requiring  great  outlay  of  physical  strength, 
such  as  would  render  the  instruction  onerous,  nor  are  they  in  any  degree  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  person  or  clothing. 

The  shops  are  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  weU  lighted. 

A  lavatory  is  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

EXPENSES. 

Students  wiU  furnish  their  own  text  books  where  required  by  the  curriculum; 
also  drawing  instruments  and  paper.  Drawing  boards  and  T  squares  are  furnished 
by  the  school. 

Night  students,  Mech.  Handiwork .$5  per  quarter. 

For  course  of  Six  Lectures  in  Steam  Engineering 3         " 

For  course  of  Ten  Lectures  in  Steam  Engineering    5         " 

The  tuition  fees  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  discontinue  his  studies  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  without  pecuniary  loss  to  him- 
self or  to  the  Institute. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  classes  may  be  made  to  Lieut.  Bobert 
Crawford,  IT.  S.  N.,  in  charge  of  the  Technical  Schools. 

The  Mechanical  Handiwork  Committee  wiU  be  in  attendance  at  the  Institute 
every  evening  from  September  34th  to  September  39th,  to  receive  applications  for 
admission  to  the  Mechanical  Handiwork  Classes. 

The  -whole  number  of  pupils  in  this  department  of  the  Institute 
for  1882-'83  is  given  as  191,  but  how  many  were  day  and  how  many 
night  pupUs  is  not  stated.  In  October,  1883,  there  were  84  pupils  in 
6  classes.  The  classes  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Mechanical  Handiwork"  for  1883-84:. 

Committee  on  Mechanical  Handiwork. 

John  J.  Weaver,  Chairman. 

T.  Broom  Belpield,  Henry  M.  Worrall,  Chas.  S.  Heller,  V.  E.  Archambault, 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  H.  G.  Sickel. 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  (1883-84)  gives  the  following 

statistics  of  the  pupils  attending  the  night  classes;  that  part  of  the 

report  given  to  the  "Mechanical  Schools"  is  mostly  occupied  with 

the  day  school,  and  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  that  school  which 
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has  developed  so  rapidly  out  of  these  Industrial  Night  Classes,  and 
ranks  as  a  well  equipped,  thorough  "Manual  Training"  School. 

Night  pupils  in  metal,  91;  extremes  of  age,  14  to  43  yeaxs;  average  age,  20  years, 
6  months. 

Occupation. — Apprentice  machinists,  24 ;  clerks,  12 ;  students,  11 ;  printers,  4; 
laborers,  4 ;  engineers,  3 ;  locksmiths,  3 ;  sieve  weavers,  3 ;  blacksmiths,  3 ;  stone 
cutters,  3 ;  farmers,  3 ;  musical  instrument  makers,  2 ;  druggists,  3;  lithographers, 
2,  and  carriage  builder,  trucker,  mold  maker,  plumber,  loom  builder,  driver,  tailor, 
molder,  gas  stove  maker,  weaver,  wood  engraver,  carpenter,  brass  finisher,  each 
one,  and  three  occupations  unknown. 

Night  pupils  in  wood,  17;  extremes  of  age,  14  to  39  years;  average  age,  20  years. 

Occupation. — Students,  8;  draughtsmen,  3;  real  estate  agent,  machioist,  carpenj;er, 
soap  maker,  wire  worker,  and  engineer,  each  one. 

These  statistics  show  the  practical  utility  of  these  opportunities 
for  night  instruction  by  the  analysis  given  of  the  occupations  of  the 
persons  who  avail  themselves  of  them.  All  but  the  11  "students" 
are  practical  workers  or  apprentices.  In  the  Day  School  with  95 
pupils  there  are  73  students.  These  figures  illustrate  the  different 
uses  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools — the  night  classes  enabling  work- 
men to  supplement  their  education;  the  day  classes  enabling  youth 
to  obtain  a  definite  methodical  education  in  the  elements  of  all  Me- 
chanical arts. 

The  statistics  of  the  night  mechanical  classes  as  given  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  {1884r-'85)  are: 

Night  Classes.— (Session,  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.) 

In  metal  work,  36  members;  extremes  of  age,  13  to  35  years. 

In  wood  work,  16  members;  extremes  of  age,  15  to  34  years. 

In  steam  engineering,  11  members;  extremes  of  age,  19  to  30  years. 

Total  attendance  night  classes,  63. 

Occupations  of  night  pupils. — Machinists  and  machinists'  apprentices,  30;  stu- 
dents, 9;  draughtsmen,  5;  cabinet  makers,  3;  weavers,  3;  and  carpenter,  clerk,  book- 
keeper, sUk  worker,  wire  maker,  gold  beater,  errand  boy,  engineer,  cigar-box 
maker,  cloth  finisher,  wheelwright,  dealer  in  machinery,  and  wood  worker,  each 
one;  and  two  occupations  unknown. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  (June  30,  1886)  shows  a  great  de- 
crease in  attendance  on  the  night  classes,  though  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  day  pupils  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  attendance 
in  1884-'85  was  164,  of  which  101  were  day  pupils.  The  total  in 
1885-86  was  135,  of  which  115  were  day  pupils,  being  only  20  in  the 
night  schools. 

The  fees  of  all  night  classes  had  been  made  uniform  at  $5  per 
annum.  This  makes  the  student  a  "subscriber,"  entitled  to  admit- 
tance to  the  library,  to  all  lectures;  and  to  classes  in  two  nights  a 
week.  Lieutenant  Crawford  has  resigned  his  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  mechanical  department  to  accept  a  similar  position  in 
the  new  "manual  training  school"  just  established  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  one  of  the  regular  schools  of  the  city  system. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Church  succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 

schools  of  the  Institute.    Mr.  Church  served  until  "the  end  of  the 
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term  -with.  Mr.  W.  H.  Norris  as  Ms  assistant,  Mr.  Norris  succeeding 
as  superintendent  when  Mr.  Cliurcli  left  the  institute  to  accept  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works." 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  night  classes  given  under 
dateof  April  5,  1886: 

Night  Classes. — (Session  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.) 

In  metal  work,  10  members;  extremes  of  age,  13  to  85. 

In  wood  work,  10  members;    extremes  of  age,  13  to  HZ. 

Total  attendance,  135. 

Occupations  of  night  pupils. — Machinists,  3;  draughtsmen,  3;  at  school,  9;  clerks, 
4;  button  maker,  1;  merchant,  1. 

Several  pupils  in  the  night  classes  have  taken  only  the  first  half-term — ^three  leav- 
ing, with  six  in  the  day  classes,  to  accept  positions  with  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. During  the  year  also  a  number  have  been  admitted  for  short  terms  of  spe- 
cial work. 

ARTHUR  L.   CHURCH,  Superintendent. 

No  suggestion  by  the  managers  or  instructors  is  given  anywhere 
in  this  report  as  to  the  cause  of  this  very  noticeable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  night  pupils. 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  (1886-87)  shows  atotal  attendance 
of  67  night  pupils,  an  increase  of  47  over  the  previous  year. 

Night  Classes. — (Hom-s,  7.30  p.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.) 

In  metal  work:  members,  40;  in  wood  work:  members,  37.    Total,  67. 

Ages  from  11  to  36. 

Occupations  of  pupils  in  night  classes. — Machinists,  7;  millwright,  1;  at  school, 
19;  brass  finisher,  1;  carpenters,  3;  spinners,  3;  surgical  instruments,  1;  inspector  of 
electrical  instruments,  1;  molder,  1;  oflice  boys,  3;  civil  engineer,  1;  draughtsmen, 
3;  clerks,  7;  manufacturers,  3;  pattern  makers,  3;  engineers,  3;  collector,  1;  printer, 
1;  wood  turner,  1;  coachman,  1;  salesman,  1;  unknown,  7.     Total,  67. 

COMMITTBE  ON  MECHANICAL  HANDIWORK  FOR  1887-'88. 

William  H.  Crawtord,  Chairman. 


Henry  M.  Worrall. 
John  S.  Stevens. 
Thomas  Wood. 


Joseph  J.  De  Kinder. 
Edward  Longstreth. 
Arthur  L.  Church. 


From  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  (1887-'88)  the  following 
summary  of  attendance  in  the  night  classes  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment is  taken : — 

There  were  89  pupils  in  the  night  classes  of  the  mechanical  department.  Ex- 
hibitions and  closing  exercises  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the  drawing  schools. 

The  usual  list  of  prize  winners  in  both  the  day  and  night  classes 
of  the  Mechanical  Department  appears.  The  following  paragraph 
is  from  the  account  of  the  public  exhibition  in  the  Ledger  of  April 
17,  1888. 

In  the  mechanical  handiwork  department  the  exhibits  comprise  samples  of  the 
various  mitres  and  joints  in  wood  work,  patterns  &c.,  and  in  iron  work  BX>ecimenB 
of  flat  filing,  fitting,  &c.,  besides  dynamos  and  small  steam  engines  made  by  the 

advaoiced  pupils.  ^.^.^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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In  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  (1888-'89,)  seventy  six  pupils 
are  reported  as  attending  the  Night  Mechanical  Classes. 

In  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (1889-'90)  seventy-eight  pupils 
are  reported  as  attending  the  Night  Mechanical  Classes.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  occupation  of  the  pupils,  which  was  given  in  previous 
reports  is  omitted  in  these  later  ones.  The  Day  Mechanical  School 
as  already  announced  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  of 
1888-'89. 

In  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report,  sixty  one  pupils  are  reported  as 
attending  the  Night  Mechanical  Classes.  The  work  of  these  pupils 
was  shown  in  the  exhibition  made  of  pupil's  work  both  in  the  Day 
and  Night  Classes  for  Drawing  and  Art  Instruction,  and  in  the 
Night  Schools  for  Mechanical  Work,  given  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Institute  during  the  week  of  May  18th  1891,  reference  to  which  is 
quoted  in  the  account  of  the  Drawing  Schools  just  given. 

CkDMMITTBE  ON  MECHANICAL  HANDIWORK  FOK  1891-'92. 


Thomas  Wood,  Chairman. 


WnjiiAM  H.  Okawford. 
Hbnky  M.  Wobkall. 
John  S.  Stevens. 


T.  W.  TiERNET. 

Charles  Lonqstreth. 
John  Smethurst. 


ST.  MAEK'S  WORKINGMEN'S   CLUB  AND   INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  institution  is  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  large  hearted,  liberal-minded,  christian  men  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  aid  in  the  attempted  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
life  for  workingmen  in  large  cities,  and  is  of  interest  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  was  established  in  1870  at  rooms  in  Bainbridge 
street,  below  Sixteenth  street,  and  seeks  to  combine  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  club  the  advantages  of  a  beneficial  society,  a  buUding  and 
loan  association,  and  a  yearly  coal  association.  Membership  in  any  of 
these  mutual  aid  societies  is  wholly  voluntary.  The  club  proper  has 
a  library  from  which  books  are  loaned  to  the  members,  a  reading 
room  well  supplied  with  books  of  reference,  magazines,  and  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  a  recreation  room,  and  a  smoking  room,  all  well 
furnished,  warmed,  and  open  from  7.30  to  10  p.  m.  each  evening. 
Public  literary  and  musical  entertainments,  open  to  members  and 
their  families,  are  given  once  a  fortnight.  There  are  evening  free 
classes  of  instruction  from  8  to  9  p.  m.  to  which  all  members  are  ad- 
mitted. The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Cooper  Union 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art.  There  are  weekly  classes  in  mechanical 
and  free-hand  drawing  which  is  the  feature  of  the  institution  en- 
titling it  to  notice  in  these  pages.  From  a  recent  appeal  to  the  public 
made  by  the  executive  committee  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  building, 
the  club  having  been  so  prosperous,  as  to  outgrow  its  original  quar- 
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ters,  the  following  extracts  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  industrial 
art  education  are  taken: 

To  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of 

worhingmen: 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  artisans  of  this  country  in  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  trades,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  industries  where  artistic 
design  forms  so  important  a  feature,  is  a  matter  not  only  interesting  to  those  who 
from  motives  of  benevolence  and  humanity  wish  to  elevate  the  workingman  to  a 
higher  condition  of  iateUigence  and  refinement,  but  is  an  eminently  practical  ques- 
tion to  the  employer  and  manufacturer,  aflfecting  directly  their  pockets  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  wonderful  constructive  ability  displayed  by  the  American  workman  in  the 
mechanic  arts  proves  his  great  innate  originality,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  in  these 
trades,  by  necessity.  This  motive  has  not  been,  heretofore,  to  any  extent,  an  in- 
centive to  those  engaged  in  the  art  industries,  partly  because  these  industries  can  not 
be  said  to  have  abounded  suflSciently  to  create  the  demand,  but  now  the  immense 
increase  of  these  art  manufactures  makes  the  importance  of  developing  native 
talent  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  daily  more  apparent.  Compelled  now,  for 
want  of  educated  taste  at  home,  to  send  abroad  for  designs'  we  not  only  lack  that 
originality  which  is  so  essential  an  element  of  good  art  in  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, but  send  annually  out  of  the  coimtry  millions  of  dollars. 

Carefiil  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  superiority,  from  time 
to  time,  of  one  nation  over  others,  in  the  industrial  arts,  has  established  beyond 
question  the  fact,  that  where  the  artisans  of  a  country  have  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  industrial  art,  there  will  be  found  the  excellence,  not  only 
of  artistic  beauty,  but  also  of  moneyed  value  in  the  manufactured  products. 

To  Philadelphia,  the  largest  manufacturing  center  of  the  United  States,  this  mat- 
ter is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  yet  no  city  in  the  country  is  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  opportunities  for  the  workingman  to  obtain  the  instruction  of  which  he 
stands  so  much  in  need. 

To  fill  this  and  other  needs,  an  institution  was  foimded  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  in  December,  1870,  and  now,  after  three  years  of  successful  opera- 
tion, is  about  to  erect  a  new  building,  to  enable  the  various  branches  of  its  work  to 
be  carried  on  properly  and  efficiently.  *  *  *  The  classes  in  mechanics  and 
mathematics,  as  applied  to  the  trades,  meet  the  crying  demand  for  technical  edu- 
cation, made  not  only  by  the  workingmen  themselves,  but  also  by  their  employers, 
who  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  capable  of  performing  their  work  in  an 
intelligent  manner. 

The  instruction  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  supplies  the  need  referred 
to  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  as  drawing  may  be  considered  the  language  of 
art,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  all  art  instruction.  It  is  purposed,  in  the  new  build- 
ing, to  set  apart  considerable  space  for  rooms  especially  arranged  for  these  classes, 
and  to  engage  competent  instructors,  who  will  devote  several  evenings  of  the  week 
to  teaching  industrial  drawing,  and  particularly  the  study  of  original  design. 

The  Officers  of  The  Club  for  1873-'74. 

Rev.  Francis  D.  Canfield,  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  President. 
H.  D.  Wagner,  Resident  Secretary. 
Ephraim  Clark,  TVeasurer. 
Henry  Bridge,  Recording  Secretary 
William  P.  Pepper,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
With  an  executive  committee  of  twelvegentlemen. 
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The  foregoing  appeal  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the 
club  resulted  in  the  procuring  of  the  desired  building  and  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1882-83  shows 
a  very  prosperous  condition.  There  was  a  membership  of  over  five 
hundred.  The  club  now  occupies  a  new,  large,  and  handsome  build- 
ing on  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Kater  streets,  has  a 
permanent  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes,  and  receives  a  large 
number  of  American  and  English  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Journals. 
'  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  and  Instruction,  who  have  pro- 
vided an  annual  series  of  weekly  lectures,  purpose  eventually  a 
more  directly  educational  development.  At  present  this  feature  is 
in  abeyance,  and  it  is  only  historically,  and  in  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
admirably  summarized  statement  of  the  claims  of  industrial  draw- 
ing to  the  support  of  a  manufacturing  community,  that  the  account 
of  this  club  is  retained  in  this  Report.  It  was  a  notable  attempt  to 
provide  such  needed  educational  and  other  opportunities  as  the  com- 
munity had  hitherto  neglected  to  provide ;  and,  as  has  often  been  the 
•case  with  other  similar  efforts  elsewhere,  so  soon  as  these  facilities 
were  provided  by  the  city  authorities  they  were  given  up  by  the  club 
as  no  longer  essential,  and  the  labors  and  means  of  the  club  were  di- 
rected to  other  needs.  Thus  when,  in  the  winter  of  1879-80,  the 
city,  at  last,  opened  night  schools  for  men,  these  evening  instruction 
classes  of  the  club  were  closed. 

The  evening  drawing  classes  which  were  reluctantly  closed  the 
next  winter  were  not,  however,  given  up  for  the  same  reason,  there 
being  at  that  time  no  similar  night  drawing  classes  in  the  city. 

The  drawing  classes  of  the  club  were  established  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  H.  Dumont  Wagner,  then  the  accomplished  secretary  of 
"the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,"  and 
were  only  given  up  by  reason  of  Mr.  Wagner's  removal  from  the  city 
to  Chicago,  and  because  there  was  no  one  connected  with  the  club 
capable  of  teaching  such  a  class  after  he  left.  There  had  been  an 
average  attendance  of  35  men  and  boys  upon  the  drawing  classes. 

The  night  classes  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  and  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  now  afford  similar  facilities. 

Officers,  1883-84. 

President :  Rev.  Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  D.  D. 
Vice-President:  Rev.  Geo.  MoClellan  Fiske. 
Treasurer:  Geokge  Hall,  Jr. 
Recording  Secretary :  William  Lindsay. 
Corresponding  Secretary :  Wm.  Platt  Pepper. 
Resident  Secretary :  John  C.  Donovan. 
There  is  also  a  general  executive  committee  of  18  gentlemen. 
ART — VOL  3 9 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC 
ARTS,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Early  History.— The  First  Maryland  Institute,  founded  in  1835.— After  ten  years  of 
prosperity  an  interregnuni  of  twelve  years  occurred,  due  to  destruction  of  prop- 
erty byfire.— New  Institute  revived  in  1847.— Educational  work. — Night  Classes. — 
Day  Art  Classes  begun  in  1860. — General  educational  purposes  of  the  first  founders. — 
Changes  resulting  from  development  of  pubhc  schools. — Historical  Summary  of 
First  Institute  given  in  address  by  President  Joshua  Vansant,  in  1851. — Founded 
by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  others  in  emulation  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia.— Extracts  from  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  — Extracts  from  Historical 
Address  by  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  ex-Mayor  of  Baltimore,  on  occasion  of  com- 
plimentary banquet  given  March  14th,  1887,  by  the  Managers  to  Joseph  M.  Cushing, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Institute. — Interesting  historical  associations  recited. — Fa- 
mous Industrial  Exhibitions  held. —Courses  of  Popular  Lectures  given  in  its  spacious 
Hall.  — Growth  of  Library.  — Managers  progressive  and  liberal.  — Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion stimulated  effort  in  the  direction  of  Art  Education,  both  as  appUed  to  Industries 
and  in  the  Fine  Arts. — Thirtieth  Annual  Report  (1878)  recites  new  charter. — 
Powers  of  the  Institute  enlarged. — Educational  Features  made  prominent. — An- 
nual appropriation  of  $3,000  made  by  the  State. — Changes  in  Charter  and  By-Laws 
noted. — Duties  of  officers  defined. — New  Departure  in  1879. — Schools  reorgan- 
ized.— Professor  Woodward  retires  and  Professor  Hugh  Newell  called  from  Princi. 
palship  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Design. — The  Building  is  remodelled  and  much 
improved  for  use  of  the  schools. — Special  Report  by  committee  appointed  to  visit 
and  report  on  Art  Schools  in  other  cities,  made  by  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  LL.  D., 
chairman,  November,  1879. — Extracts  from  this  report.— Drawing  in  Public 
Schools  of  Maryland,  urged. — Proposition  to  train  Teachers  for  Public  Schools 
in  Draughting. — Industrial  Art  Museum  suggested. — Memorial  to  Legislature 
urging  Drawing  in  public  schools  presented  by  this  Committee  in  1880. — Advance 
in  ideal  of  public  school  drawing  due  to  Centennial. — "Sun"  article  on  these  two 
reports.— List  of  officers  for  1879-80. — ^Pamphlet  appealing  to  citizens  of  Balti- 
more issued  1880. — Extracts  from  this  pamphlet. — President  James  H.  Bond  in 
Thirty-third  Annual  Report  (1881)  recites  progress. — Extracts  from  this  report. — 
President  Bond  records  fact  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  just  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000  designed  to  be  annual,  in  aid  of  the  schools. — Address  of 
Hon.  S.  Teackle  Walhs  at  annual  commencement  of  schools,  April,  1881 . — Extracts 
from  this  brilliant  address. — Recites  interesting  anecdote  of  Rinehart,  the  sculp- 
tor.— Urges  additional  support  by  citizens. — Shows  worth  of  such  instruction  to 
the  community. — Mr.  Wallis  urges,  also,  the  establishment  of  a  high  class  school 
for  mechanical  instruction. — Attention  called  to  the  series  of  remarkable  com- 
mencement addresses  delivered  annually. — Exti-acts  f rom  Mr.  Skipwith  WUmer's 
address  to  the  Graduating  class  of  the  Commercial  School,  1881 — Eloquent  con- 
clusion.— Thirty-fourth  annual  Report (1883) records  withpridethe  growing  devel- 
opment of  the  Art  Schools.  —Commencement  addresses  by  Hon.  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
A.  Leo  Knott,  Esq.,  and  John  M.  Carter,  Esq.,  an  ex-President  of  the  Institute. — 
Mr.  Johnson  recites  the  Art  Education  given  by  the  State  in  Belgium  as  an  ex- 
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ample  for  Maryland. — A  Parisian  Industrial  School  described. — A  system  of  pub- 
lic industrial  art  education  portrayed  and  plans  suggested  for  its  realization  by  the 
commxmity.— Mr.  Knott  closes  his  address  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  of  modern 
Industrial  Art  in  Continental  Europe  and  in  England. — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report 
(1883),  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Eegester,  President. — The  decay  of  the  former  exhibitions 
noted  and  accounted  for. — Activities  of  the  Institute  transferred  to  its  schools. — 
Commencement  addresses  (June,  1883),  byCharles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  and  Joseph 
M.  Gushing,  Esq. — Mr.  Bonaparte  antagonized  the  public  free  schools;  his  argu.. 
ments  stated  and  commented  on. — Extracts  from  his  address  relating  to  the  schools 
of  the  Institute  and  emphasizing  their  value  to  the  community. — Extracts  from  Mr. 
Cushing's  admirable  business  talk  to  the  graduating  pupils.  — Professor  Hugh  Nevrell 
retires  at  the  close  of  the  year  1883-'84,  to  practice  his  Art  and  to  give  more  time 
to  his  duties  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. — Success  of  the  schools  while  under 
his  direction. — Professor  Otto  Fuohs,  then  Pi-incipal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  the  direct  successor  of  Walter  Smith  in  charge  of  that  school,  was 
fortunately  secured  by  the  managers  of  the  Institute  to  succeed  Mr.  Newell. — List 
of  Officials  for  1888-'84. — President  Latrobe's  report  in  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Re- 
port, 1883-'84. — Professor  Fuchs'  first  annual  report  under  date  of  June  3,  1884. — 
A  pamphlet  illustrated  with  lithographs  of  pupils'  work. — Radical  changes  intro- 
duced in  night  school — regular  courses  instituted  and  regularity  of  attendance  re- 
quired.— Commencement  exercises  June  3rd,  1884. — ^Address  by  President  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. — Copy  of  address  not  furnished  for  publication. 
— Appears  as  No.  1  of  the  series  of  "  monographs,"  issued  by  New  York  Industrial, 
Education  Association. — ^Hon.  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Judge  of  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 
more City,  delivered  the  address  to  the  Graduates. — Provost  Morison,  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  dehvered  the  Peabody  prizes. — Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  by  Board 
of  Managers  for  1884r-'85. — Prospectus  of  Schools  for  1885-'86. — Improved  grading 
of  courses  in  both  Day  and  Night  Schools. — Extracts  from  Second  Annual  Re- 
port by  Professor  Fuchs,  under  date  June  2nd,  1885. — Modelling  in  Clay  first  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  during  this  year. — Great  improvement  noted  in  night  schools 
ascribed  to  graded  courses  of  study  and  to  better  discipline. — Statistics  of  attend- 
ance.— Commencement  exercises  June  3nd,  1885. — Address  by  Hon.  J.  Morrison 
Harris.— A  plea  for  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Trades  and  Industries. — Pro- 
fessor M.  A.  NeweU,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  addresses  the  graduating 
class. — The  Peabody  Premiums  distributed. — Prominence  given  in  the  leading  Bal- 
timore Joiu-nals  to  these  exercises  by  printing  the  lists  of  graduates  and  of  prize  win- 
ners.—Cooperation  of  the  leading  editors  with  the  Institute. — Thirty-eighth  (1886) 
Annual  Report  and  accompanying  papers.  — Extracts  from  Managers'  report  giving 
statistics.  — Third  Annual  Report  of  Professor  Fuohs.  — Exhibition  of  pupils'  work.  — 
Commencement  exercises  June  1st,  1886. — Address  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Hodges. — 
A  strong  plea  for  Art  in  Industry. — Forcible  and  interesting  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Commercial  School  by  George  R.  SkiUman,  Esq. — Pamphlet  account 
of  complimentary  Dinner  given  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  President 
of  the  Institute,  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq.,  March  14th,  1887. — Extracts  from 
the  Historical  and  other  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion. — Remioiscences  of 
Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  Institute,  read  by  his  son, 
Hon.  Ferdinand  G.  Latrobe,  ex-President  of  the  Institute,  and  ex-Mayor  of  the 
City. — Letter  from  Mayor  Hodges. — Report  by  Professor  Fuchs. — Remarks  by 
State  Superintendent  NeweU. — History  of  the  Founders  by  John  M.  Carter,  Esq., 
ex-President  of  the  Institute. — Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1887). — Terms  of  City 
appropriation. — Gift  by  Mr.  A.  S.  AbeU. — Commencement  exercises  June  7th, 
1887. — President  Cushing's  opening  address. — Extracts  from  Professor  Fuchs'  re- 
port.— Address  by  ex-Mayor  Latrobe. — He  urges  the  importance  of  Technological 
Schools;  refers  with  pleasure  to  the  one  begun  in  1885  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  undet  dii'3«tion  ^i  Lr,  W^^PBffiiard;  urges  that  the  city  of 
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Baltinlore  shaU  promote  technical  education,  and  points  out  how  the  various  Art 
Industrial  Educational  institutions  in  Philadelphia  have  aided  in  developing  the 
industries  of  that  city.— Fortieth  Annual  Report  (1888). — Continued  success  of  the 
schools. — Increase  in  number  of  pupils. — Increased  appropriation  by  the  State. — 
Annual  financial  statement. — Commencement  exercises  held  in  HoUiday  Street 
Theatre,  June  5th,  1888. — BriUiant  audience.— Opening  address  by  President  Cush- 
ing. — The  President  recites  the  increased  resources  of  the  Institute  arising  from 
•  appropriations,  legacies,  and  gifts  during  the  past  year. — Professor  Fuchs'  annual 
report  as  principal  of  the  Art  Schools. — Address  by  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke. — 
"The  Message  of  Art  to  modem  men." — The  worth  to  the  comraunity  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Institute. — Art  teaches  how  labor  may  be  made  a  delight, 
urges  to  simplicity  of  hving  as  opposed  to  thoughtless  luxury,  incites  to  love  of 
beauty  in  contrast  with  mere  obedience  to  whims  of  fashion,  inculcates  har- 
mony between  the  surroundings  of  nature  and  the  works  of  man. — Illustrations 
of  such  harmony  in  well-known  features  of  Baltimore. — Address  to  the  graduates 
by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell.— Suggestive  anecdote — "Rest  and  pass  on." — These 
graduates  are  but  conmiencing  not  closing  their  education  in  Art. — List  of  officers 
and  members  of  Board  of  Managers  and  of  Standing  Committees  for  1888-'89. — 
Forty-First  Annual  Report  (1889). — Mr.  John  K.  Cowen  delivered  address  at  Com- 
mencement, June  4th. — His  address  not  reported. — Professor  Fuchs'  reports  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  and  additions  to  models. — Forty-Second  Annual  Report 
(1890). — Professor  Fuchs  urges  formation  of  an  Art  Library  and  of  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  approved  art  work  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. — Address  by  the  Mayor, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Davidson.— Forty-Third  Annual  Report  (1891).— The  Board  of 
Managers  report  greatly  increased  activities. — The  beginning  of  an  Art  Museum. — 
Report  by  Special  Committee  of  visits  to  American  Art  Schools  in  Eastern  and 
Western  cities. — Professor  Fuchs  sent  to  Europe  to  visit  Art  and  Technical 
Schools. — Report  of  Committee  on  Museum. — Eloquent  address  by  Hon.  John 
Prentiss  Poe. — Tribute  by  Board  to  three  distinguished  members  of  the  Institute 
who  died  during  the  summer  of  1891 — Col.  James  H.  Bond,  Hon.  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sands. — List  of  officers  and  members  of  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  of  standing  committees  for  1891-'93. 

The  Night  School  of  Design. — History  of,  in  Baltimore  American,  September 
33nd,  1874. — Opened  in  1848. — Professor  Samuel  Smith  the  first  Principal. — ^Mr. 
WiUiam  Minifie  Principal  in  1852-3  and  1853-4,  followed  by  Professor  D.  A.  Wood- 
ward.— Prospectus  of  School  for  session  of  1875-6. — Summary  of  statistics  from 
1875  to  1879. — ^Professor  Hugh  Newell  put  in  charge  1879. — Rooms  rearranged. — 
New  furniture  and  materials  procured. — The  schools  so  reorganized  as  to  be 
practically  new  schools. — A  graded  course  arranged. — Prospectus  of  Night  School 
for  1879-80. — The  success  of  the  next  year's  work  recorded  in  the  Thirty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute  (April,  1881). — Also  in 
those  for  the  two  succeeding  years. — ^Prospectus  for  1883-4. — ^The  resignation  of 
Professor  Hugh  Newell  and  the  calling  of  Professor  Fuchs  announced. — Statis- 
tics given  in  Professor  Fuchs'  First  Annual  Report  (June  Srd,  1884). — Statistics  and 
comments  given  in  Reports  of  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institute,  and  in  those 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Schools,  for  the  years  1884  to  1891  inclusive. 

THE  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC 
ARTS— SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN.     BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

The  first  Maryland  Institute  had  its  origin  in  the  interest  taken 
by  a  few  public  spirited  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  class  of  industrious  citizens  who  pursued  the  mechanic 
arts.     They  saw  thatf^^pSHectlfcy  Mt^W aa?/i^ining  of  these  workers 
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must  largely  depend  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
After  a  prosperous  existence  for  ten  years  their  property  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  for  some  twelve  years  there  was  an  interreg- 
num. The  present  Institute  is  their  legitimate  successor,  and  for  the 
past  forty- four  years  has  energetically  continued  the  goodwork  they 
initiated.  While  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  time  and  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York,  a  contemporary 
of  the  revived  Maryland  Institute,  has,  perhaps,  extended  its  oppor- 
tunities to  a  greater  number  of  students,  still  the  first  Maryland 
Institute  was  founded  but  a  year  later  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  and 
since  their  re-establishment  the  night  classes  of  its  successor  have  been 
continuously  thronged  with  all  the  students  who  could  find  room  to 
work  in  the  large  school  rooms  so  generously  provided.  Since  1860 
the  Institute  has  also  attempted  to  provide  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts  by  means  of  day  classes  open  to  both  sexes.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  looked  to  the  furnishing  of 
as  complete  an  education  as  possible  and  comprised  schools  of  Chem- 
istry, Languages,  Music,  and  a  Commercial  School;  as  well  as  the 
Library,  Courses  of  Lectures,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design, 
thus  affording  to  their  members  advantages  similar  to  those  afforded 
by  Cooper  Union,  and  by  the  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc.  Some  of  these  schools 
have  been  discontinued  at  times  from  various  causes,  but  as  they  do 
not  come  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  Report,  which  has  to  do 
only  with  schools  of  Industrial  Art,  or  of  the  Fine  Arts,  further  notice 
of  these  other  departments  of  the  Institute  must  be  omitted.  A 
brief  history  of  the  founding  of  the  two  Institutes  and  such  extracts 
from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  are  needed  to  show  the  organ- 
ization and  purpose  of  the  present  Institute  are  given  preliminary 
to  the  special  account  of  the  schools. 

The  organization  known  as  "  The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts"  was  the  result  of  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1847,  and  signed  by  Benjamin  S.  Bensen  and  sixty-nine  others, 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  HaU,  of  all  persons  favorable  to  forming  a 
Mechanics'  Institute. 

At  this  meeting  a  preUminary  organization  was  effected  which,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  formally  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  its  officers  and  managers  July 
12,  1848. 

An  exhibition  was  given  at  Washington  Hall  in  October  of  that  year;  there  were 
415  exhibitors,  and  |3,163.00  were  taken  as  admissions  to  the  fair.  There  were  217 
members.  A  similar  fair  has  since  been  held  annually.  A  charter  was  obtained 
from  the  legislature  in  1850.*  Through  the  aid  of  the  city  council,  who  permitted 
the  Institute  to  erect  a  hall  above  the  new  market, — the  city  building  the  first  story, 
and  using  it  as  a  market, — the  Institute  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  commodious 
building  adapted  for  its  annual  exhibitions,  and  with  ample  additional  room 
for  its  library  and  schools;  it  having  a  front  of  60  feet  upon  Baltimore  street,  and 

*The  official  statement  of  The  Maryland  Institute  for  1879-80  gives  this  date  of 
the  charter  as  December,  1849,  which  is  the  date  of  its  passage  by  the  Legislature. 
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extending  355  feet  to  Second  street.  The  haU  of  the  Institute  has  a  fine  entrance 
upon  Baltimore  street.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $105,000. 

In  1835  John  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  others  incited  by  the  founding  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  founded  the  first  Maryland  Institute.  They  gave 
two  exhibitions  of  articles  of  American  manufacture,  and  yearly  courses  of  lectures 
illustrated  by  excellent  philosophical  apparatus.  They  also  collected  a  library. 
Their  entire  properties  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835. 

The  above  statements  are  taken  from  the  address  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
4th  exhibition,  by  President  Joshua  Vansant,  November  19th,  1851.  There  had  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  exhibited,  and  in  the  receipts  for  admission 
with  each  succeeding  exhibition. 

The  Schools  of  Design. 

In  speaking  of  these  schools,  Mr.  Vansant  said:  "There  is  one  department,  at 
least,  to  which  the  public  has  given  such  general  approval  and  commendation,  and 
which  promises  such  gratifying  results,  that  I  cannot,  without  much  injustice  to 
the  senior  and  junior  members  of  the  Institute,  pass  unnoticed, — I  mean  that 
department  which  opens  to  the  membership  the  School  of  Design.  To  all  engaged 
in  Mechanics,  is  thus  offered  an  opportunity  for  learning  those  branches  in  drawing, 
which  are  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance  and  utility,  but  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  a  perfection  in  Mechanic  Arts.  There  are  nearly  eight  hundred  junior 
members  of  the  Institute.  They  are  young  men  meritorious  because  of  their 
exemplary  characters,,  and  because  of  their  desire  so  to  improve  themselves,  as  to 
render  their  labors  advantageous  to  society,  as  weU  as  to  themselves.  These  young 
men  are  not  content  with  the  performance  of  the  mere  physical  task  allotted  to  them 
by  their  parents  or  masters,  but  they  have  evinced  a  determination  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  their  calling,  and  to  make  themselves,  in  every  essential,  the  masters 
of  art.  My  life  upon  it,  that  they  will,  as  a  body,  make  better  men, — better  citizens, 
and  more  skillful,  and  more  prosperous  mechanics,  than  any  corresponding  number 
of  young  men  in  this  city,  outside  of  the  membership.  Does  not  a  system  which 
promises  to  accomplish  so  much  good,  challenge  the  support  of  every  good  citizen? 
Is  it  not  a  great  public  benefaction  ?  "  * 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Institute  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Artizans  and  other  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, impressed  with  the  importance  of  fostering  the  inventive  genius  of  their 
countrymen,  of  exalting  the  character  of  the  members  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, and  of  increasing  the  trade  and  business  of  the  commercial  mart  of  the 
State,  and  having  associated  themselves  together,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  "Maryland  Institute  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts;" — ^to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view,  have 
made  provision: 

1st.  For  holding  an  Annual  Exhibition,  where  American  Mechanics,  Manufac- 
turers, Inventors  and  Artists,  and  all  who  may  have  made  any  discoveries  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  may  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the  productions  of  their  skill  and 
ingenuity,  in  competition  for  the  medals,  diplomas,  and  other  prizes  which  may  be 
offered  by  the  Institute  for  superiority. 

2nd.  For  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  merits  of  new  inventions  and  im- 
provements whenever  desired. 

3rd.  For  the  formation  of  a  School  of  Design,  adapted  to  Mechanical,  Manufac- 
turing and  Scientific  purposes,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  may  be 

*See,  in  this  connection,  extracts  from  the  published  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
William  Minifie,  master  of  the  School  of  Design,  at  opeiung  and  close  of  the  school 
in  1853-53  and  1853-54,  wMch  are^ven  ijo-Appendw.  A,  Part  I  of  this  Report. 
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taught  the  art  of  Drawing  and  Designing,  a  branch  of  education  so  necessary  in 
every  business  and  profession  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

4thly.  For  the  establishment  of  Popular  Lectui'es,  on  subjects  mainly  connected 
with  Manufactures,  Mechanics,  and  the  useful  arts. 

5th.  For  the  formation  of  a  Library  and  Reading  Room,  a  Cabinet  of  Minerals, 
Models,  and  Philosophical  and  Mechanical  apparatus. 

6th.  For  estabUshing  a  School  of  AppUed  Chemistry  to  be  called  the  "  Chemical 
Department  of  the  Maryland  Institute,"  where  the  Stience  may  be  thoroughly 
taught  in  all  its  branches,  under  a  Professor  and  Assistants. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  provision,  for  effecting  these  desirable  purposes, 
in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Charter,  they  have  established  the  following 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  their  government. 

Akticle  I. — Name  and  Object. 

Sec.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
Manufactures,  the  Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts — and  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
industrial  classes. 

Article  II. — Membership. 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided  for  in  the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  2.  Members  shall  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  friendly  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute. 

Junior  Members  shaU  be  minors,  not  younger  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Life  Members  shall  be  such  persons  as  pay  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Institute  for 
Life  Membership. 

Honorary  or  Corresponding  Members  shall  be  persons  of  distinguished  reputation, 
in  connection  with  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  it 
important  service.  They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  their  stated 
meetings,  who  shall  report  such  elections  to  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute.   Two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  required  to  elect  an  Honorary  Member. 


Article  VHI. — Management. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute, 
and  aU  matters  of  finance  connected  therewith,  and  shall  employ  its  revenues  on 
the  following  ojects,  viz : 

First.  The  providing  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  production  of  American  skill 
and  industry,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Second.  In  affording  at  all  times  every  reasonable  facUity  for  the  trial  and  ex- 
amination of  such  new  inventions  and  improvements  as  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  that  purpose. 

Third.  In  conducting  a  School  of  Design,  adapted  to  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
artistic,  and  scientific  purposes. 

Fourth.  In  the  establishment  of  popular  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  manufactures,  mechanics,  and  their  collateral  sciences. 

Fifth.  In  the  formation  of  a  library  and  Reading  Room,  a  Cabinet  of  Minerals 
and  Models,  and  Philosophical  and  Mechanical  Aoparatus. 

Sixth.  In  fostering  the  chemical  Department  of  the  Institute. 
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TERMS  OP  MEMBERSHIP  ETC. 

Three  dollars  per  annum,  and  two  dollars  on  joining,  making  five  dollars  for  the 
flr»t  year,  payable  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Twenty  five  dollars  will  constitute  any  person  a  Member  for  Life. 

No  Member  or  Junior  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Exhibition, 
Lectures,  School  of  Design,  Library,  &c.,  until  his  annual  contribution  for  the  cur- 
rent year  shall  be  paid. 

The  use  of  Tickets  of  Membership  is  in  no  case  to  be  transferred. 

Junior  Members,  (youths  between  14  and  31  years),  are  charged  but  half  the  sum 
levied  upon  Members,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  first  year,  and  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  yearly  thereafter.  They  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library, 
to  tuition  in  the  School  of  Design,  and  admission  to  the  Exhibition  Lectures,  &c., 
at  all  times,  with  a  lady. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  school  will  be  in  session  three  evenings — (Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
as  a  general  rule) — in  the  week,  at  7  o'clock,  to  February  1st,  and  at  7^  o'clock  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.  The  whole  term  lasts  four  months,  from  November  to 
March. 

LECTUBES. 

The  Lectures  before  the  Institute  begin  during  the  month  of  November,  and  take 
place,  (as  a  general  rule)  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  which  is  in  the  month  of  March.  Each  Lecture  will  be 
duly  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  as  it  is  about  to  be  held.  They  are  held  in  the 
main  saloon. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  historical  address,  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  ex-mayor  of  the  city  and  a  former 
President  of  the  Institute,  on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  ban- 
quet given  on  March  14, 1887,  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement to  the  then  President  of  the  Institute,  Joseph  M.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  will  be  found  of  value,  as  it  embodies  most  interesting  reminis- 
cences by  his  venerable  father,  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  single  individual,  is  due  the  founding  of  the  Insti- 
tute. It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  by  the  influence  of  its  schools  and 
lectures,  but  by  the  uses  of  its  hall,  the  Maryland  Institute  has  been, 
for  a  half  century,  intimately  associated  with  the  civic  life  of  Balti- 
more, and  even  with  public  occasions  which  have  had  close  relation 
with  interests  and  events  profoundly  affecting  the  whole  country; 
as,  for  instance,  the  meeting  there  of  the  bolting  Democratic  conven- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Breckinridge 
against  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Reference  to  the  occasion  which  led  to  this  address  will  be  found 
in  due  place  in  the  following  account  of  the  Institute;  these  histor- 
ical statements  seem,  however,  properly  to  belong  here. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Latrobe  were  in  response  to  the  toast,  "The 
Maryland  Institute — its  Past,  Present,  and  Future." 

*  *  *  For  more  than  sixty  years  the  Maryland  Institute  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  Baltimore.  During  this  long  period  it  has  numbered  among  its  presi- 
dents, managers,  patrons  ^f^j§f^^f^sf\jfj^fff^^ft^  distinguished  citizens.     Its 
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industrial  exhibitions,  its  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  its  lectures  have  afforded 
instruction,  information  and  pleasure  to  our  people,  while  its  haU  has  become  his- 
torical through  its  connection  with  so  many  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Its  energies  are  now  mainly  concentrated  on  its  School  of  Art  and  Design, 
whose  626  day  and  night  pupils  attest  continued  usefulness  to  this  community  of  the 
Maryland  Institute. 

The  Founders  op  The  Institute. 

A  short  story  of  its  origin  may  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  inappropriate  on  this 
occasion.  In  giving  it  I  shall  quote  somewhat  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Institute  November  19th,  1851,  by  its  then  president,  the  late  ex-mayor  and  city  comp- 
troller, the  Hon.  Joshua  Vansant.  The  first  institution  of  a  similar  character  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  successfully 
established  in  1824.  It  was  soon  after,  in  the  year  1825,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Vansant,  "John  H.  B.  Latrobe  (then  little  more  than  a  stripling)  determined 
upon  the  formation  of  a  simUar  institute  in  Baltimore,  and  being  encouraged  by 
Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.,  and  others,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  organized.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  1826,  it  was  incorporated,  with  the  following  hoard  of  managers: 
President,  WiUiam  Steuart ;  vice-presidents,  George  Warner  and  Fielding  Lucas, 
Jr. ;  recording  secretary,  John  Mo wton ;  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  "William  How- 
ard; treasurer,  Samuel  Hardin ;  managers,  James  H.  Clark,  John  D.  Craig,  D.  G. 
McCoy,  Jacob  Deems,  Solomon  Etting,  WiUiam  H.  Freeman,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
Moses  Hand,  Wfiham  Hubbard,  WiUiam  Krebs,  Thomas  Kelso,  Eobert  Carey  Long, 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Peter  Leary,  Wilham  Meeteer,  James  Mosher,  Hezekiah  Niles, 
Henry  Payson,  WiUiam  Roney,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  WiUiam  F.  Small,  James 
Sykes,  James  R.  WiUiams  and  Samuel  D.  Walker." 

These  were  prominent  and  well-known  citizens  at  that  time ;  many  of  them  have  left 
their  impress  on  this  community,  but  one  of  them  survives,  Mr.  JohnH.  B.  Latrobe. 
Some  reminiscences  of  the  early  history  of  the  Institute,  written  by  this  survivor,  to 
which  I  have  had  access ,  thus  describes  the  personal  appearance  and  characteristics  of 
these  gentlemen.  He  says:  "The  election  of  the  president  was  unanimous.  Col.  WU- 
Uam  Stewart  had  been  active  in  all  pubUc  matters  for  many  years;  he  had  been 
mayor  of  the  city,  a  member  of  the  city  councU,  was  active  in  its  railroad  enter- 
prise, and  prominent  in  the  Legislature  when  Baltimore  had  but  two  representa- 
tives. Of  the  mechanics  of  the  town  he  was  perhaps  most  looked  up  to.  His 
marble-yards  were  celebrated  in  those  days.  A  broad  square-shouldered  man,  he 
bore  about  him  unmistakably  the  evidence  of  his  Scotch  descent  in  features,  com- 
plexion and  keen  grey  eye."  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.,  is  described  as  "a  taU  and 
powerfuUy  built  man,  who  had  been  eminently  handsome  in  his  youth, fond  of  art, 
apt  in  the  use  of  tools,  a  membsr  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  first  board  of  direct- 
ors in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad  Company,  a  genial  companion  and  devoted 
friend,  deeply  concerned  in  aU  that  promised  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  city." 
Hezekiah  NUes  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  smaU,  round-shouldered  man,  with  a  sharp,  quick 
look,  the  editor  of  Niles's  Register,  whose  patient  industry  was  only  equaled  by  his 
unswerving  accuracy."  Dr.  WiUiam  Howard,  "asonof  Howard  of  Cowpsns,  a  man 
of  variedscience,  ohemist,civU  engineer,  apt  in  aU  mechanical  pursuits,  a  large,  broad- 
shouldered,  black-haired  man,  more  famUiar  with  philosophical  apparatus  than  was 
any  one  in  Baltimore  in  those  days. "  James  Mosher, ' '  a  portly,  thick-set  man,  at  the 
head  of  the  brick-laying  guild,  who  had  built  the  old  Baltimore  Exchange."  Wil- 
liam Krebs  and  George  Warner,  "  whose  brick-yards  had  furnished  millions  of  the 
bricks  their  companions  had  laid. "  Robert  Carey  Long,  ' '  a  man  of  spare  and  feeble 
frame  and  smaU  stature,  poet,  artist  and  architect."  John  D.  Craig,  "teacher, 
mathematician,  classical  scholar  and  astronomer,  considered  by  many  as  the  most 
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profoundly  learned  man  in  Baltimore  about  the  year  1825. "  Jesse  Hunt, ' '  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  member  of  the  Legislatiu-e,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  mechanics 
through  his  industry  and  skill  in  our  local  industries."  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  "a 
great  authority  in  all  Masonic  matters."  Solomon  Etting,  a  prominent  merchant. 
William  Meeteer  and  James  Sykes,  large  manufacturers.  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
"  for  many  years  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  lawyer,  soldier  and  statesman." 
William  H.  IVeeman,  "lawyer,  a  man  of  restless  activity  and  rare  energy."  Such 
is  the  pen-picture  of  some  of  those  early  directors,  as  given  by  their  surviving  col- 
leagues. At  that  time  the  population  of  Baltimore  was  about  70,000.  It  was  before 
the  day  of  railroads,  when  the  Conestoga  wagons,  which  crowded  Howard  street 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  West,  came  lumbering 
over  the  mountains  at  the  rate  or  about  three  miles  per  hour  to  tide  water  at  Balti- 
more. 

EAKLT  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Maryland  Institute  was  held  November  6,  1836,  in  a 
building  known  as  Concert  Hall,  on  South  Charles  street;  the  second  in  the  same 
in  1827.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  deUvered  at  the  Institute  from  time  to  time 
on  interesting  subjects  by  prominent  citizens.  I  have  now  in  my  hand  the  original 
manuscripts  of  two  of  these  addresses,  delivered  in  1829  and  1830,  by  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  referred  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  first  board. 

THE  IXRE. 

On  February  7,  1835,  while  occupying  a  part  of  the  Athenseum  Building  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Lexington  streets,  the  Institute  was  burned  out, 
with  all  its  properties,  including  a  most  valuable  philosophical  apparatus.  It  was 
thus  dissolved  after  ten  years  of  useful  existence. 

THE  INSTITUTE  EEORGANIZED. 

On  November  10,  1847,  a  call,  signed  by  Benjamin  S.  Benson  and  60  others,  was 
issued  for  a  meeting  of  aU  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 
The  meeting  was  held  December  .1,  1847,  with  Jesse  Hunt  in  the  chair  and  John 
B.  Easter  secretary.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe  deUvered  an  address  explaining  the  call. 
It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Maryland  Institute,  whose  officers  were  elected 
January  12, 1848,  Joshua  Vansant  being  chosen  its  first  president.  In  1850,  June  6, 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Ehjah  Stansbury,  ah  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  mayor 
and  city  council  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  present  bmlding  on  "  Marsh  Market 
Space,  over  the  market-house  at  Centre  Market,  between  Baltimore  and  Second 
streets,"  provided  the  consent  of  the  stall-owners  could  be  obtained.  The  preamble 
of  the  ordinance  stated  that  the  building  was  to  be  "  after  the  plan  of  Faneuil  Hall 
in  Boston,  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  of  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute and  to  supply  a  place  for  public  meetings  on  general  occasions."  The  city  ap- 
propriated $15,000  provided  a  similar  sum  should  be  subscribed  by  the  citizens. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THIS  BUILDING. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  March  13,  1851,  by  Hon.  J.  H. 
T.  Jerome,  mayor,  on  which  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  by  S.  Teackle  Wallis, 
Esq.  On  20th  of  October,  1851,  the  building  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the 
fourth  annual  exhibition  being  held  therein.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Joshua  Vansant.  For  many  years  annual  industrial  exhibitions  were  given, 
and  courses  of  interesting  lectures  were  delivered.  Distinguished  men  have  stood 
upon  its  platform  as  lecturers.  Among  the  many  addresses  preserved  in  its  archives 
are  those  of  John  Tyler,  ex-President  of  the  Unite'!  States;  John  P.  Kennedy ;  Lieut. 
Maury,  of  the  National  Observatory ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
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Thomas  Swann,  William  Piesoott  Smith,  Joshua  Vansant,  S.  Teaokle  Wallis, 
and  others.  It  has  numbered  among  its  friends  who  have  rendered  it  strong  finan- 
cial aid  George  Peabody,  Thomas  Swann,  Johns  Hopkins,  A.  S.  Abell  and  others  ; 
the  clock,  in  its  tower,  was  given  by  Enoch  Pratt.  Its  name  has  been  made 
historical  by  the  conventions  and  other  important  assemblages  held  in  its  hall. 
On  December  27,  1851,  the  reception  given  by  Baltimore  to  Louis  Kossuth  took 
place  in  the  Maryland  Institute.  On  June  5,  1852,  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  there  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  as  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  June  16, 1852,  the  Whig  convention  there  nominated  for  the 
same  office  General  Winfield  Scott.  On  September  17,  1856,  the  old-line  Whig 
convention  assembled  there  and  indorsed  the  nomination  of  Millard  Fillmore. 
June  30,  1857,  the  reception  was  there  given  by  Baltimore  to  George  Peabody. 
March  10, 1857,  the  body  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  laid  there  in  state. 
September  13,  1858,  it  held  all  that  was  mortal  of  Wells  and  McComas.  June  8, 
1860,  the  city  there  received  the  first  embassy  from  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
June  18,  1860,  the  bolting  members  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  rep- 
resenting nineteen  States,  left  Front  Street  Theatre,  met  at  the  Maryland  Institute, 
elected  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  as  chairman,  and  nominated  for  President 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  April  2,  1866,  the  great  Southern  reUef  fair  was  held  there, 
realizing  $146,569.97.  July  24,  1868,  its  foundations  were  threatened  by  the  great 
flood  of  Jones's  falls,  the  water  rising  nearly  six  feet  around  its  base.  September 
19,  1871,  the  great  reception  and  banquet  was  given  to  the  Knights  Templar  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  industrial  exhibition  was  given  in  October  and  November 
1878,  during  which  the  Institute  was  visited  by  President  Hayes ;  and,  after- 
wards, by  the  Chinese  embassy  from  Washington. 

CHANGE  IN  ACTIVITIES  DUE  TO  OPENING  OF  OTHEK  LITEEAEY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE 

CITY. 

"  Such  is  the  past  history  of  je  Maryland  Institute.  The  Peabody  Institute,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  supply  those  demands 
for  books  and  lectures  whicJ  for  so  long  a  time  it  filled,  so  that  its  energies  are,  as  I 
have  stated,  confined  mainly  to  its  School  of  Art  and  Design.  This  furnishes  a 
thorough  course  of  architectural,  mechanical  and  artistic  drawing  to  its  numerous 
students.  Its  professors  are  equal  in  skill  and  ability  to  those  of  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  country,  and  its  graduates  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  lucrative 
employment.  Receiving  only  the  small  sums  of  |3,000  each  from  the  State  and  City , 
this  valuable  and  venerable  institution  has  often  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  hberality 
of  our  citizens.  Thus  far  it  has  never  asked  in  vain.  For  its  future  we  can  but 
express  the  hope  that,  founded  as  it  was  by  some  of  Baltimore's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  after  sixty  years  of  great  usefulness,  it  may  continue  to  furnish  graduates 
from  its  schools  who  wiU  be  a  credit  to  their  alma  mater,  and  of  some  service  in 
furthering  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  State." 

The  Institute  was  known  to  tte  public,  during  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed its  organization,  through  the  great  exhibitions  held  in  its 
building  and  under  its  auspices,  and  by  the  courses  of  lectures  from 
time  to  time  delivered  in  its  spacious  hall.  The  knowledge  of  the 
work  done  in  its  night  classes  was  mostly  confined  to  the  pupils  and 
their  friends.  It  gradually  increased  its  library,  made  up  }argely 
of  standard  and  miscellanBous  literature,  taking  special  care  to  pro- 
cure works  on  architecture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  latest  works  for  general  reading  are  now  constantly  added 
and  members  may  take  them  for  two  weeks,  without  charge.  The 
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reading  room  is  also  kept  supplied  with  the  leading  magazines.  At 
this  time  (1880)  the  library  numbers  some  19,000  volumes,  of  which 
some  four  or  five  hundred  may  perhaps  be  classed  as  bearing  more 
or  less  relation  to  art;  though  there  is  no  special  division  of  the 
library  known  as  the  Art  Library,  yet  there  is  much  there  which 
the  art  students  can  consult  with  profit.  The  opening  of  the  noble 
Peabody  Library,  to  which  all  have  access  and  in  which  are  many 
works  relating  to  art,  adds  much  to  the  facilities  of  the  art  student 
in  Baltimore,  while  its  complete  set  of  British  patents  make  it  of 
special  value  to  inventors  and  students  of  the  mechanic  arts.  With 
access  to  these  two  libraries  the  students  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design  may  have  sufficient  literary  helps  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Arts 
of  Design. 

The  m.anagers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  seem  always  to  have 
been  progressive  and  liberal  in  their  views  regarding  the  purpose  of 
their  institution.  The  influence  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Philadelphia,  of  1876,  was  not,  however,  without  its  stimulating  effect 
upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  country  at  large.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  effect  of  that  wonderful  series  of 
object  lessons  in  the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  industries,  upon 
all  who  saw  it,  and  indirectly  upon  those  who  only  heard  of  it,  was 
to  develop  a  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  value  of  industrial 
art  training,  which  has  at  last  enabled  the  managers  to  infuse  new 
life  into  their  efforts,  and  to  undertake  expenditures  in  providing 
increased  and  superior  facilities  for  instruction  in  which  they  would 
not  before  have  been  justified.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  infused 
new  life  into  their  schools. 

In  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  by  the  Board  of  Managers  under 
date  of  April  23,  1878,  signed  by  President  John  M.  Carter,  the 
following  important  action  by  the  Board  is  recited: 

New  Chakter. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  delegated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
the  Board,  through  a  committee  appoiated  for  the  purpose,  appUed  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  for  an  extension  of  the  charter  of  the  Institute,  which  wiU 
expire  during  the  next  session  of  the  assembly. 

We  submit  herewith  a  properly  certified  copy  of  the  law  passed,  and  it  now  de 
volves  upon  the  Institute  to  formally  accept  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  new  feature  has  been  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  Board- 
reducing  the  nvunber  of  the  Board  from  30  to  25,  providing  for  the  electie  n  of  a  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  seven  managers  aimually,  and  ex- 
tending the  term  of  the  managers  to  three  years. 

This  feature  of  permanency  is  deemed  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  present 
system,  as  while  it  provides  for  a  change  of  administration  annually  by  the  election 
of  the  President,  general  officers  and  seven  managers,  it  ensures  the  retention  of  a 
majority  of  trained  and  experienced  men  in  the  Board,  and  prevents  a  violent  or 
sudden  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  by  the  election  of  an  entire  new 
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We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  Constitution  aad 
By-Laws  of  the  Institute,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  pro- 
pose such  other  changes  as  experience  may  dictate  to  be  advisable,  and  in  this  con- 
nection would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  at  the  March  meeting 
to  abolish  the  plan  of  purchasing  life  membership  in  the  Institute  by  the  tranf er  of 
its  own  stock. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  charter  and  of  the  by-laws  adopted 
under  it  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  former,  already- 
quoted.  The  grants  in  the  present  charter  are  of  a  more  general 
nature.  The  "  extension  of  the  charter,"  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  the  "January  session  of  1878,  chapter  .313,"  consists  of  ten  sec- 
tions. 

Section  1  incorporates  the  Institute  with  full  powers  and  with 
authority  to  hold  property  not  to  "exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Section  3  prescribes  the  conditions  of  membership,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  classes  enumerated,  may  include  persons  friendly  to  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  next  section  enumerates  the  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  the  en. 
couragement  and  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  and  useful  arts,  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  popular  lectures  upon  the  sciences  connected  with 
them,  the  formation  of  schools  of  art  and  design,  providing  a  hbrary,  reading-room 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  models  and  mechanical  apparatus ;  holding  exhibitions  for 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  offering  and  awarding  premiums  for  excellence 
in  those  branches  of  industry  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement;  examining  and  re- 
porting upon  such  new  inventions  as  may  be  submitted  for  the  purpose,  and  by  such 
other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Section  4  enumerates  the  officers  and,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the 
report  of  the  board  of  managers,  provides  that  the  officers  are  to  be 
classified  with  terms  of  differing  duration,  thus  securing  greater  per- 
manence in  the  policy  of  the  management. 

Section  5  confers  authority  on  the  corporation  to  manage  its  affairs 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  they  may  be  modi- 
fied at  its  discretion. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  said  Institute  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  graduate  students  in  its  various  schools,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  such  as,  after 
proper  examination,  may  be  found  vrorthy  of  the  distinction. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  be  and  he 
is  hereby  directed  to  pay  annually  to  the  President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  used  in  behalf  of  its  various 
schools  of  learning  and  educational  departments,  and  shall  not  be  diverted  there- 
from for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Section  8  directs  the  President  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  "the  schools  of  art  and  design  and  other  educa- 
tional departments  "  of  the  Institute  annually  in  September. 

Section  9  forbids  the  issue  of  any  script,  etc. ,  as  currency. 

Section  10  directs  that  this  act  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 
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In  the  by-laws  the  changes  are  in  regard  to  membership,  the  ad- 
dition of  "female  life  members"  on  payment  of  $10.  "Male  life 
members"  pay  $25,  and  the  addition  of  "lady  members,"  who  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  $3,  which  is  the  fee  of  all  ordinary  mem- 
bers.    Annual  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  advance,  September  1. 

AjRTicLB  V. — Board  of  Managers  and  their  Duties. 

Election  of  Committees,  etc.  " 

Section  1.  The  Board  shall,  immediately  after  their  election,  elect  by  ballot  from 
their  own  body  the  following  standing  committees,  viz:  Committee  on  Exhibition, 
to  consist  of  nine;  Committee  on  School  of  Design,  to  consist  of  seven;  Committees 
on  Lectures,  Library,  Hall,  Chemical  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Music, 
and  finance,  to  consist  of  five  each;  and  a  Committee  on  New  Inventions,  to  con- 
sist of  nine  members  of  the  Institute. 

Section  2  directs  the  annual  election  by  the  Board,  from  among 
the  members  of  the  institute,  of  an  actuary,  who  shall  also  act  as 
librarian;  of  professors  of  the  different  educational  departments;  of 
a  janitor  and  other  needed  officials. 

Section  3  confers  general  powers  over  all  the  concerns  of  the  Insti- 
tute; directs  an  annual  report  at  first  stated  meeting  in  April;  the 
keeping  of  regular  minutes;  stated  meeting  on  first  Monday  in  each 
month;  nine  members  being  a  quorum,  but,  at  any  special  meeting, 
thirteen  members  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum. 

Article  VI  defines  in  three  sections  the  duties  of  the  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

Article  VII  defines  in  thirteen  sections  the  duties  of  the  standing 
committees.  The  following  is  the  section  relating  to  the  Schools  of 
Design: 

Committee  on  Schools  of  Design. 

Sec.  4.  This  committee  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  openmg  the 
schools  not  later  than  the  third  week  in  November,  and  keep  them  open  at  least 
four  months.  They  shall  employ  competent  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  schools, 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government,  and  have  the  entire  control 
thereof.  They  shaU  be  personally  present  as  much  as  possible  during  the  sessions,  ■ 
see  that  the  rules,  and  regulations  are  observed  and  enforced,  and  afford  such  aid  to 
the  oiKcers  of  the  school  as  may  be  required. 

The  next  article  defines  the  duties  of  the  chief  working  executive 
officer  of  the  Institute. 

Article  YJIl.— Duties  of  the  Actuary. 

Sec  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  actuary  to  attend  at  and  take  charge  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Institute,  see  that  it  is  kept  in  proper  and  comfortable  order,  end  opened 
and  closed  at  such  hours  as  the  Board  of  Managers  or  Committee  on  the  Hall  may 
direct.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  of  the  Institute,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  or  the  Finance  Committee,  keep  them  in  such  manner  as  will  at  all 
times  show  the  exact  state  of  the  Institute's  affairs,  and  make  monthly  reports  of 
the  same  to  the  Board  ofy-MaaagMs.     He .  shaU  ke^  a  correct  record  of  all  the 
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members,  alphabetically  arranged;  receive  and  credit  each  with  the  amount  of 
dues  annually  paid,  and  issue  the  annual  tickets.  He  shall  pay  over  to  the  Treas- 
urer from  time  to  time,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct,  all  monies  by  him 
received.  He  shall  also  notify  all  committees  of  their  appointment,  and  furnish 
the  chairman  of  each  with  so  much  of  the  proceedings  as  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  He  shall  also,  when  called  upon  by  any  of  the  committees, 
confer  with  them,  and  render  them  information  and  assistance,  and  perform  all 
other  duties  that  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Institute  or  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  with  two  or  more  smreties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

Articles  IX  and  X  provide  for  the  passing,  altering,  and  amend- 
ing of  "  Rules  of  Order"  and  "  By-Laws,"  at  stated  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute. 

In  this  report  the  Board  refer  to  the  great  depression  in  general 
business  as  affecting  the  operations  and  receipts  of  the  Institute,  the 
Annual  Exhibition  was  again,  for  the  third  year,  deferred  on  this 
account.  The  premiums,  "three  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
four  of  fifty  dollars  each,  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 
George  Peabody"  to  be  awarded  to  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
Art  and  Design  are  announced.  They  also  state  that  the  Institute 
will  be  handed  over  to  their  "  successors  with  funds  on  hand  to  meet 
the  small  floating  debt  due,  and  the  entire  State  appropriation  for 
the  year  1878,  untouched." 

The  Institute  was  then  in  good  condition  to  begin  under  the  new 
charter. 

A  tribute  is  paid  by  the  Board  to  their  recently  deceased  late 
Actuary,  Mr.  John  S.  Selby,  long  connected  with  the  Institute,  who 
had,  owing  to  advanced  age,  declined  a  re-election  the  year  before 
to  the  post  he  had  so  long  and  acceptably  filled. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  the  great  lecture  hall  was  refitted  and  re- 
modeled, new  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  the  classes  and  furnished 
with  every  improvement  in  the  way  of  convenience  for  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Before  doing  all  this  a  committee  visited  the  art  institutions  in 
the  northern  cities,  carefully  examining  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  their  study  rooms,  the  materials 
provided  for  use  in  teaching,  etc.  Professor  Woodward,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  schools,  having  retired.  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Newell,  a  well  known  artist  and  an  instructor  who  had 
won  a  high  reputation  at  the  head  of  "  The  Pittsburg  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women,"  was  called  from  Pittsburg  and  placed  in  charge 
of  The  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute.  The  class  rooms  were 
fitted  up  under  his  directions  and  supervision. 

In  the  handsome  little  pamphlet  with  its  artistic  covers  published 
by  the  managers  of  the  Institute  in  1879,  it  is  announced  that  two 
lectures  a  month  will  be  delivered  during  the  fall  and  winter,  open- 
ing with  an  address  by  President  Grilnian  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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versity.  Of  these,  two  only  have  relation  to  art,  one  on  "  Famous 
Painters  and  Sculptors,"  by  John  L.  Stoddard,  Esq.,  with  stereop- 
ticon  illustrations,  and  one  "Rambles  among  the  Remains  of  An- 
tiquity," by  Geo.  R.  Skillman,  Esq,,  with  lantern  illustrations. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  of  art  and  design,  a  commercial  depart- 
ment, embracing  bookkeeping,  is  announced  to  open  November  18, 
1879,  and  also  a  school  of  music  is  announced.  These  are  all  the 
schools  at  present  kept  up  by  the  Institute.  Of  the  schools  of  art 
and  design  which  are  to  open,  the  day  school,  October  6,  1879,  and 
the  night  school,  November  .17,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

These  schools  have  a  threefold  object:  first,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  art  more  generally  among  the  community,  and  especially  among  the 
working  classes;  secondly,  to  foster  and  direct  original  talent  in  all  those  branches 
of  industry  in  which  the  raw  material  is  worked  into  artistic  forms,  manufactured 
goods,  or  impressed  with  artistic  designs;  and,  lastly,  to  lay  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  a  genuine  school  of  high  art  in  Baltimore.  In  their  efforts  to  carry  out 
these  designs  the  managers  of  the  Institute  invoke  the  aid  and  solicit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  new  life  shown  in  the  schools  that  the 
increased  energy  of  the  managers  and  their  broader  views  of  their 
duty  to  the  public  is  inferred.  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee*  affords  the  best  evidence  of  this.  The  opening 
pages  of  this  report  which  follow  set  forth  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  report:  "Mr.  President:  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  determined  in  July  last 
to  remove  its  schools  of  Art  and  Design  to  more  spacious  and  suitable 
apartments  than  those  which  had  for  years  been  occupied  by  them. 

As  this  change  of  location  suggested  an  entire  reorganization  in 
its  schools  of  art,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  a  committee  to 
visit  the  various  art  institutions  of  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  object  of  their  establishment,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted,  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  and  also  to 
make  a  comparative  examination  of  the  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  by  them." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  of  the  board  of  managers, 
elicited,  doubtless,  by  a  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  those  institutions  in  matters  connected  with  art  educa- 
tion, the  committee  appointed  by  it  visited  and  inspected  most  of 
the  art  institutions  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and 
submits  the  following  reijort  as  the  result  of  the  examinations  made 
by  it: 

*  Report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  "  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Mechanic  Arts"  to  visit  the  schools  of  art  and  design  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  by  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  ll.  d.,  November  3,  1879.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute.  Baltimore. 
Press  of  James  Young,  1879,  Pp.  39. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN. 

The  Institutes  of  Art  in  these  cities  may  be  classified  under  three  heads — 

1st.  Institutions  in  which  the  Fine  Arts  in  their  highest  branches  are  taught  to 
amateurs,  who  study  them  as  a  personal  accomplishment,  or  to  those  who  desire  to 
become  professional  artists. 

2d.  Schools  in  which  Industrial  Art  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Science,  is 
taught  to  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction  in  the  various 
industrial  pursuits  in  which  they  may  embark. 

3d.  Institutes  of  Technology,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  and  Science 
in  connection  with  the  various  forms  of  handicraft  and  practical  mechanism. 

As  instruction  in  Art  similar  to  that  given  by  the  1st  and  2d  class  of  schools  above 
mentioned,  is  contemplated  by  the  Maryland  Institute,  your  committee  caimot 
better  accomplish  the  object  of  its  appointment  than  by  giving  you  a  brief  account 
of  their  origin,  their  management,  their  methods  of  instruction,  accompanied  by 
such  remarks  upon  Art  education  as  have  been  suggested  by  an  examination  of 
them. 

Schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  Scholars  resorted  to  them  in  ancient  Greece  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  since  the  sixteenth  century  they  have  flourished  in  almost  every  city 
of  any  size  in  Europe. 

The  institutions  visited,  and  of  whioli  a  brief  account  is  given,  are 
the  "Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  in  Philadelphia;  the 
"National  Academy  of  Design"  and  the  "Art  Students'  League," 
in  New  York;  the  "Museum  of  Fine  Arts,"  Boston,  for  the  Art 
Schools;  while  the  "Cooper  Union,"  New  York,  and,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  "Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,"  the  "Spring  Garden  Institute  for  Mechanics,"  the  "Franklin 
Institute,"  and  "  The  School  of  Design  for  Females,"  comprise  the 
Schools  of  Industrial  Art.  After  describing  these,  the  report  takes 
up  the  subject  of  instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
argues  the  importance  of  this  industrial  education  as  an  element 
not  only  of  individual  but  of  national  wealth,  recounting  briefly  the 
efforts  made  by  European  countries  in  this  direction,  and  then  tak- 
ing up  the  law  of  Massachusetts  and  showing  its  working  in  the 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools  of  Boston,  concluding  with  an 
account  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  its  establishment.  I  quote  the  remaining  pages  of  this 
valuable,  report  in  which  the  duty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  fur- 
nish like  opportunities  to  the  scholars  in  its  public  schools  is  earn- 
estly enforced.  The  report  closes  with  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  Museums  of  Industrial  Art  should  be  founded;  rea- 
sons as  applicable  to  other  towns  and  cities,  as  to  Baltimore.  These 
statements  concerning  the  value  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing 
in  all  public  schools;  and  of  the  worth  to  a  community  of  public 
museums  of  Industrial  Art,  are  commended  to  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  artistic  industries  in  the  United  States. 
ART — VOL  3 10 
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Schools  of  Technology. 

So  much  for  the  institutions  embraced  la  the  two  first  divisions  in  which  the  Art 
Schools  visited  by  the  committee  were  classified  in  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
Some  of  those  included  in  the  third  division  were  also  examined,  but  as  the  Mary- 
laud  Institute  does  not  contemplate  a  course  of  instruction  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  them,  it  suffices  to  state  that  in  these  institutions  of  Technology,  as  also  in 
those  of  Europe,  Drawing  constitutes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  to  all  the  industries  and  most  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  he  who  possesses  it  can  enter  successfully  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  a  capable  judge)  nine-tenths  of  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  men  engage. 

Instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland  a  Necessity;  why? 

An  investigation  of  the  great  development  of  public  sentiment  favorable  to  Art 
education  in  the  cities  visited  by  us,  as  also  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  now  being  done  to  extend  it  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Syra- 
cuse, Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  of  the  Union,  forces  the  conviction  upon 
your  committee  that  public  sentiment  will  soon  demand  of  every  State  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  general  system  of  Art  instruction. 

Sooner  or  later  Maryland  must  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Massachusetts.  As  it 
would  be  wise  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  this  pioneer  State,  your  committee  beg 
to  offer  two  suggestions,  the  approval  of  which  by  the  legislative  authorities  would, 
it  thinks,  not  only  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  remove  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  first  efforts  of  our  sister  State  in  organizing  that  system  of  Art 
education  in  her  public  schools,  to  which  at  the  present  day  95  per  cent,  of  her 
school  population  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  but  will  also  afford  the 
students  of  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  all  the  advantages  and 
facilities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  Union. 

The  1st  suggestion  which  your  committee  presents  to  your  consideration  is  that 
the  State  should,  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  its  public  schools,  at  once  take  steps  to  train  and  qualify  men  and  women  to 
give  such  instruction  in  them. 

The  3d  suggestion  it  offers  is  that  an  effort  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  induce  our  municipal  authorities,  and  our  citizens  engaged  in  industrial  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  to  establish  a  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  connection 
with  the  Art  Schools  of  the  MarylanJ  Institute. 

The  Maryland  Institute  the  Proper  place  to  Train  Teachers  for  the  Public  Schools 
of  Baltimore;  reasons  for  and  manner  of  doing  so. 

From,  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Art  School  in  Massachusetts, 
furnished  to  you  by  the  committee,  you  learn  that  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1870,  making  instruction  in  drawing  obligatory,  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
complying  with  its  provisions  arose — 

1st,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  capable,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  improvised  teachers. 

2d,  from  the  great  expense  attendant  on  the  employment  of  special  instructors. 

The  former  was  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction;  the  latter  rendered  the  public  system  of  Art  education  un- 
popular to  many,  who  were  taxed  to  pay  for  it.  The  subsequent  establishment, 
however,  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  which,  in  a  few  years,  presented  the  State  with 
a  number  of  capable  teachers  at  a  small  expense  silenced  all  objections,  both  as  to 
the  method  and  the  cost,  cS^jMe^ittjPilfenwjHS©/?® 
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What  the  Art  Normal  School  has  done  for  Massachusetts,  the  Maryland  Institute 
proposes  to  do  for  Maryland. 

For  thh'ty  years  she  has  imparted  instruction  in  Art  and  Design  to  the  youth  of 
our  city.  Her  schools  have  been  attended  since  their  establishment  by  a  yearly 
average  of  417  students.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  them  has  opened  the  door  of 
a  competency  to  thousands,  who,  without  it,  would  have  been  forced  to  struggle 
through  life  deprived  of  the  means  or  power  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  or 
their  families.  Her  Managers,  composed  principally  of  men  who  belong  to  that 
class  of  the  community  most  benefited  by  the  instruction  they  desire  to  foster;  her 
teachers  selected  with  especial  care  for  the  different  branches  of  Art  taught  by 
them;  her  class-rooms  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  Art  instruction,  all  designate  her  as  the  most  available  institute  for  rearing 
those  missionaries  of  Art,  who  are  destined  to  impart  to  our  youth — the  future 
artisans,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  our  State — the  knowledge  upon  which 
is  based  that  aptitude  for,  and  skill  in  industrial  pursuits,  which,  properly  utilized, 
seldom  fails  to  obtain  an  honorable  maintenance  for  its  possessor,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  general  fund  of  National  prosperity. 

A  similar  plan  of  Art  education  for  teachers  in  the  city  public  schools  has  been, 
as  your  committee  previously  stated,  adopted  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  annual  payment  of  $3,000,  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women  receives  annually  ten  pupils,  selected  from  the  Girls'  Grammar  and  Art 
Normal  Schools,  who  are  trained  to  become  teachers  of  Drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  An  appropriation  for  a  like  purpose  by  our  legislative  or 
municipal  authorities,  would  not  only  furnish  the  State  and  city  with  capable  in- 
structors at  a  small  cost,  but  would  enable  the  Maryland  Institute  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness,  now  somewhat  circumscribed  by  a  want  of  means  to  en- 
large it. 

No  objection  could  be  made  to  such  an  appropriation  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
Gratuity,  as  the  value  of  the  consideration  offered  by  it  is  unquestionable. 

Your  committee  will  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  its  2d 
suggestion,  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Museum. 

The  Establishment  of  an  Industrial  Art  Museum  in  the  Maryland  Institute  as  an 
adjunct  to  Industrial  Art  Education ;  reasons  for  the  organization  of  Museums 
in  Europe  and  America. 

What  a  Gallery  of  paintings  and  statues  effects  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  Art,  a  Museum,  filled  with  the  creations  of  industrial  skill,  accom- 
plishes for  education  in  the  various  branches  of  Industrial  Art. 

Both  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  Art  education  in  all  its  branches,  the  latter  how- 
ever, is  invaluable  in  facilitating  the  studies  of  those  who  desire  to  embark  in  In- 
dustrial pursuits. 

Genius,  unaided  by  the  experience  of  others,  may,  by  its  own  inspii-ations,  con- 
duct a  few  favored  individuals  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection  in  their  artistic  efforts; 
the  many  less  favored  however,  and  particularly  those  whose  employment  require 
the  exercise  of  artistic  skill,  as  applied  to  the  occupations  of  every  day  life,  must 
rely  for  success  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  knowledge  acquired  from  an  inspection 
and  study  of  those  patterns,  designs  and  models  of  handicraft  upon  which  the  taste 
and  the  ingenuity  of  others  have  been  expended. 

European  nations,  aware  of  this  fact,  have  always  attached  schools  of  Industrial 
Art  to  the  Museums  established  by  them. 

The  German  Industrial  Museum  in  Berlin,  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  in 
Vienna,  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum  in  Nuremberg,  the  Industrial  Museums  in 
Weimar,  Dresden,  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
which  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  revolutionized  most  of  the  branches  of  industry 
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in  England,  were  all  established,  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  taste  for 
and  encouraging  a  study  of  the  fine  arts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  Art  as 
an  accomplishment,  but  as  an  essential  element  in  every  department  of  industry 
and  as  a  potent  factor  of  Individual  and  National  wealth. 

The  development  and  organization  of  public  Museums  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  all  indicate  a  growing  recognition  of  the  ad- 
vantageous bearing  of  the  collections  contained  in  them,  upon  the  industrial  schools 
of  art  connected  with  them. 

Baltimore  alone  of  all  the  large  cities  opens  no  repository  of  objects  of  Industrial 
Art,  to  refine,  instruct  and  give  pleasure  to  her  artisans,  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers. In  this  respect  she  has  been  wanting  in  the  duty  she  owes  that  portion  of 
her  population,  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  prosperity. 

Your  committee  does  not  propose  the  organization  of  a  Museum  of  a  purely 
artistic  character.  While  it  does  not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  examples  of  the 
higher  branches  of  Art,  it  would  not  attempt  to  make  a  collection  of  them.  A 
gaUery  of  paintings  would  doubtless  be  a  useful  adjunct  to,  but  not  an  essential 
element  of,  an  industrial  Museum. 

Its  Gallery  should  comprise  a  collection  of  examples  of  all  the  Art  industries, 
such  as  specimens  of  skilled  work  in  the  metals  (iron,  silver,  brass,  bronze),  in 
fictile  wares  (pottery,  porcelain,  china),  in  sculpture  (stone,  wood,  ivory),  and  also 
objects  of  ornamentation  and  decoration  of  various  materials  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  models  of  architectural  ornamentation  of  different  epochs. 

Surrounded  by  these  objects,  the  offspring  of  a  knowledge  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical Art,  the  artisan,  mechanic,  manufacturer,  architect,  designer  and  decorator 
would  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  industrial  knowledge.  Here  lessons  would  be 
taught,  which  would  educate  the  eye,  train  the  hand,  inculcate  taste  and  expand 
the  intellect,  and  which  would  open  the  door  of  a  respectable  livelihood  to  those 
who  profited  by  them. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Museum  would  be  attended  with  little  expense. 

Museums,  more  than  other  institutions,  have  elicited  the  favorable  regard  of 
private  citizens  wherever  they  have  been  organized.  These  establishments  in  the 
United  States  are  principally  filled  with  objects  presented  or  loaned  by  private 
individuals,  often  for  an  indefinite  time.  "  Experience"  (says  one  who  can  speak 
with  authority),  "  has  proved  the  doctrine,  that  Museums  will  fill  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  are  formed  and  conducted  for  the  public  good,  and  have  the  element  of 
permanency  about  them." 

The  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  which  now  contains  samples  of  Art  work- 
manship, the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  millions,  owes  in  part  its  establishment  to 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  made  to  it  by  the  Parliament  of  England.  Since  that 
donation  both  Parliament  and  the  English  people,  appreciating  the  great  benefits 
the  institution  has  conferred  upon  the  nation,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
it  the  most  useful  institution  ever  organized  by  man  to  contribute  to  Individual  and 
National  wealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  contains  a  collection  of  exam- 
ples of  works  of  art  and  industry  valued  at  $300,000,  the  larger  portion  of  which  are 
donations  from,  or  belonging  to,  individuals  who  have  loaned  them  for  a  definite 
or  indefinite  time. 

The  spacious  rooms  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  are  filled  with  loans  or 
donations  from  private  individuals. 

The  same  liberahty  extended  to  institutions  of  this  kind  in  other  cities  would, 
doubtless  be  displayed  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  towards  a  Museum  of  their  own. 

Baltimore  cannot  afford  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  efforts  of  other  cities 
to  develop  and  advance  the  Arts  of  Industry.  To  do  so  would  be  to  close  her  ears 
to  the  lesson  taught  her  bj^^-^^grigncjj^^y^^yjE^^munities. 
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That  lesson  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that  no  nation  can  attain  or  maintain  pre- 
eminence in  its  manufacturing  or  mechanical  indus';ries,  which  neglects  to  extend 
to  its  youth  as  thorough  and  as  systematic  an  education  in  the  Industrial  Arts,  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  other  countries. 

Aware  of  this  fact,  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  some  patriotic  wealthy  mechanic  or 
manufacturer,  indebted  for  the  fortune  he  has  amassed  to  the  skillful  and  tasteful 
labor  of  those  employed  by  him,  will  be  induced  to  devote  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Museum,  in  which  those  lessons  will  be  taught,  which  will 
inspire  others  to  endeavor  to  attain  that  success  in  those  industrial  pursuits  which 
were  a  source  of  wealth  to  himself. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

CARROLL  SPENCE,  Chairman. 
JAMES  H.  BOND, 
WILLIAM  H.  PERKINS, 
GEORGE  L.  McCAHAN. 

The  result  of  the  tour  of  inspection  in  the  remodeling  of  the  art 
schools  of  the  Institute  has  already  been  stated.  The  managers 
■were  not,  however,  content  with  what  they  had  been  able  to  do  in 
their  own  institution,  but  proceeded  to  prepare  a  memorial  *  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  which,  after  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  policy  of  adopting — 

1st.  Preliminary  measures  to  establish  a  systematic  course  of  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  granting  to  the  Maryland 
Institute  an  annual  appropriation  to  train  and  educate  art  teachers  for  said  schools; 
and 

2d.  To  grant  said  Institute  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
establishing  an  Art  Industrial  Museum  in  connection  with  its  schools  of  art  and 
design — 

they  sum  up  the  favorable  opinions  of  American  and  European 
authorities  as  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public 
schools;  they  then  argue  the  value  of  the  development  of  industrial 
art  to  a  commonwealth,  and  state  the  preliminary  steps  needed  to 
make  the  requisite  knowledge  general;  and  ask  that  the  State  will 
employ  the  Institute  to  give  the  needed  normal  instraction  in  indus- 
trial art  to  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  also  that  the  State 
will  endow  an  industrial  art  museum  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  giving,  as  a  reason,  that  it  could  be  more  economic- 
ally established  in  connection  with  the  Institute  than  in  any  other 
way: 

1.  Because  there  is  an  edifice  already  erected;  the  size  and  location  of  which 
make  it  a  suitable  one  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Because  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  such  a  museum,  the  schools  of 
art  and  design,  with  all  the  appliances  of  Art  Education,  are  already  established 
and  in  fuU  operation. 

3.  Because  it  has  a  library  of  some  20,000  volumes,  a  most  important  adjunct  to 
an  Industrial  Museum. 

*  A  memorial  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
1880,  Pp.  26. 
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Here  then  is  a  suitable  edifice,  with  two  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  In 
dustrial  Art  Education,  ready  to  open  its  doors  to  such  a  collection  of  objects  of 
Industrial  Art  as  may  be  purchased  for,  given  or  loaned  to  it. 

A  small  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  prepare  the  building  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  articles  deposited  in  it,  and  to  purchase  a  modest  collection  of  objects  of 
Industrial  Art  as  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  one.  This  nucleus  once  formed  it  would 
enlarge  itself.    *    *    * 

If  the  State  of  Maryland  is  to  become,  as  it  doubtless  wiU,  in  a  few  years,  a  man- 
ufacturing State,  it  wUl  be  absolutely  necessary  for  it,  if  it  expects  its  industrial 
classes  to  compete  with  those  of  other  States,  to  afford  them  the  same  facilities  and 
opportunities  of  acquiring  an  Industrial  Art  education  as  are  now  enjoyed  else- 
where by  the  same  class  of  people. 

Not  to  do  so,  would  be  to  ignore  the  material  welfare  of  a  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  which  every  country  is,  to  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  its  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity. 

As  this  can  be  done  at  a  smaU  cost  to  the  State,  your  memorialists  respectfully 
pray  your  honorable  body  to  take  steps  to  accomplish  it,  by  granting  the  Maryland 
Institute  an  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  organize  within  the  halls  of  the  Institute 
an  Industrial  Art  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  taste,  increasing  the 
skill,  and  developing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Industrial  classes  of  our 
population. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CARROLL  SPENCE,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  PERKINS. 
JAMES  H.  BOND. 
JOHN  M.  CARTER. 
SAMUEL  ECCLES,  Jr.    ' 
G.  HARLAN  WILLIvUHS. 

The  publication  of  these  two  pamphlets  in  Baltimore  shows  a  great 
advance  within  the  four  years  succeeding  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  that  exposition  there  seemed,  in  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large, 
to  be  little  other  idea  in  connection  with  drawing  but  that  it  was  a 
pretty  enough  accomplishment;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  for  the  most  part 
taught  in  the  schools  only  as  an  accomplishment,  and  the  results, 
one  was  forced  to  admit,  hardly  justified  any  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  As  a  partial  statement  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  some 
of  our  large  cities  in  the  way  of  art  education,  and  as  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the 
public  schools  ought  to  be  urged,  these  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
interested  in  urging  the  adoption  of  this  important  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

Admission  to  membership  of  the  Institute  remains  as  provided  in 
the  original  by-laws,  with  the  addition  of  a  class  of  female  life 
members  on  payment  of  $10,  and  that  the  members  who  were  for- 
merly admitted  to  the  schools  without  payment  of  tuition  are  now 
required  to  pay  tuition  fees  in  addition. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
April  33nd,  1880  : 

MARYLAND   INSTITUTE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  held  last  evening  in  the  main  hall,  Mr.  James  H.  Bond, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Waite,  secretary.  The  report  of  the  board 
of  managers,  which  was  read,  reviews  at  length  the  operations  of  the  past  year,  and 
states  that  after  mature  consideration  the  committee  on  exhibitions  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  managers  of  the  Institute  to  in- 
augTirate  an  exhibition  during  the  present  year.  The  reorganization  of  the  schools 
of  art  and  design  has  necessitated  such  alterations  in  che  internal  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Institute  as  will  hereafter  render  the  building  totally  u  ifitted  for 
exhibitions  on  a  large  scale.  Exhibitions,  the  report  says,  hereafter  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  the  industries  of  our  city,  and  would  consequently 
require  a  larger  space  for  the  display  of  the  various  objects  necessary  to  make  them 
attractive  and  instructive  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  present  building.  An  in- 
terval of  two  or  more  years  between  public  exhibitions  is  advisable.  The  commit- 
tee suggest  to  their  successors  to  inaugurate  an  exhibition  about  1882,  of  such  size 
as  will  compare  with  those  of  some  cities  of  the  West.     *    *    * 

The  report  refers  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  in  be- 
half of  the  organization  of  an  art  museum  in  connection  with  the  Institute.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Legislature  of  our  State, 
like  that  of  some  of  our  sister  States,  appreciating  the  benefits  which  such  an  insti- 
tution would  confer,  will  listen  favorably  to  an  appeal  from  the  Institute  in  behalf 
of  such  an  organization  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

NEED   FOE  A  MANUAL   TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  report  says :  "  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  painfully  evident  to  all  reflecting  per- 
sons that  while  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  by  which  a  succession  of  skilled  me- 
chanics was  secured,  has  become  obsolete,  no  other  system  ■  f  industrial  education 
has  taken  its  place,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  deficiency  of  first-class  work- 
men in  almost  all  departments  of  the  mechanic  arts — a  deficiency  which  has  only 
been  partly  filled  by  the  employment  of  foreigners,  wlio  have  had  better  facilities 
for  instruction  at  their  places  of  birth.  The  fact  that  this  evil  exists,  and  has  been 
tolerated  so  long,  should  not  be  used  as  an  argument  for  its  longer  continuance. 
The  old  German  proverb,  "  He  who  teaches  not  his  son  to  work  teaches  him  to 
steal,"  is  as  true  as  it  is  old.  But  the  difficulties  of  teaching  boys  any  form  of  h  mest 
and  remunerative  manual  labor  are  at  present  almost  insuperable.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  duty  on  the  part  of  an  institute 
founded  by  mechanics  and  supported  by  mechanics  for  the  "  promotion  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  "  to  do  something  for  the  training  of  the  sons  of  mechanics  to  habits  of 
skillful  labor.  Fortunately  the  experiment  has  already  been  tried  in  other  cities, 
notably  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  are  thus  not  without  some 
precedents  for  our  guidance,  and  we  hope  that  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  this  important  subject  will  be 
able  soon  to  report  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  manual  training  school"  for 
the  instruction  and  practice  of  boys  in  the  essential  elements  of  the  various  branches 
of  handicraft.  *  *  *  The  Institute  has  about  1,500  members.  The  report  was 
adopted." 
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Maryland  Institute. 

List  of  Board  of  Managers  and  Committees  for  1879-80. 

Board  of  Managers. 

O^ers. —James  H.  Bond,  President;  George  H.  Eodgers,  Vice-President; 
George  L.  McCahan,  Secretary;  Edward  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

Managers. 

Term  expires  1880. — James  H.  Ives,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  John  L.  Lawton,  John 
H.  Short,  George  H.  Pagels,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  Samuel  A.  Ewalt. 

Term  expires  1881. — J.  Mowton  Saunders,  Alex.  L.  Spear,  Robert  Ashcroft, 
William  H.  Perkins,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  M.  A.  Newell,  Samuel  R.  Waite. 

Term  expires- 1883. — John  M.  Carter,  Carroll  Spence,  T.  P.  Perine,  Joseph  M. 
Cusliing,  James  Pentland,  George  R.  Skillman,  James  Young. 

Alex,  F.  Lusby,  Actuary  and  Librarian. 

Committees. 

Exhibition. — John  M.  Carter,  George  L.  McCahan,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  George 
R.  Skillman,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  William  H.  Perkins,  Carroll  Spence,  George  H. 
Pagels,  G«orge  H.  Rodgers. 

Schools  of  Design. — Carroll  Spence,  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  William  H.  Perkins, 
John  L.  Lawton,  George  L.  McCahan,  George  H.  Pagels,  Robert  Ashcroft. 

Lectures. — M.  A.  Newell,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  G.  Harlan  WaUams,  James  Young, 
Samuel  Eccles,  jr. 

Library. — George  R.  Skillman,  J.  Mowton  Saunders,  James  H.  Bond,  G.  Harlan 
Williams,  John  H.  Short. 

Hall. — James  H.  Ives,  Alexander  L.  Spear,  George  H.  Rodgers,  Robert  Ashcroft, 
Samuel  A.  Ewalt. 

Chemical  Department. — J.  Mowton  Saunders,  John  L.  Lawton,  James  Pentland, 
John  H.  Short,  Carroll  Spence. 

Commercial  Department.— T.  P.  Perine,  George  H.  Rodgers,  M.  A.  Newell, 
George  L.  McCahan.  G.  Harlan  WOliams. 

Music. — William  H.  Perkins,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  John  H.  Short,  Alexander  L. 
Spear,  James  H.  Ives. 

Finance. — James  H.  Bond,  Edward  W.  Robinson,  George  R.  Skillman,  William 
H.  Perkins,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr. 

New  Inventions. — George  H.  Pagels,  John  L.  Lawton,  Edwin  Bennett,  Samuel 
Eccles,  jr.,  Joshua  Lynch,  John  H.  Tegmeyer,  George  L.  McCahan,  Samuel  R. 
Waite,  Tnomas  C.  Basshor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  "  Committee  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design "  requested  their  Chairman,  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  to  prepare 
a  statement,  setting  forth  the  claims  and  needs  of  the  schools  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  and  invoking  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  in  their  behalf. 

A  well-printed  pamphlet  *  resulted,  in  which  were  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly set  forth  the  objects  of  the  art  schools  as,  1st,  The  "  develop- 
ment of  the  ^Esthetic  tastes  of  the  people;"  2d,  "  To  give  a  thorough 

*An  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art 
of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.     Baltimore, 
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education  in  all  necessary  branches  of  Industrial  Art;"  and,  3d,  "In- 
struction in  the  Fine  Arts  to  those  desiring  to  hecome  professional 
Artists  or  Instructors  in  art."  To  effect  these  purposes  classes  have 
been  organized  for  the  study  of  Elementary,  Architectural,  Industrial, 
Mechanical,  and  Artistic  Drawing.  The  courses  of  study,  the  rooms, 
the  models  and  appliances  for  use,  and  tha  corps  of  teachers  are  all 
declared  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  proposed. 

The  reasons  why  the  public  should  aid  in  this  development  are  well 
stated,  and  the  fact  that  European  Nations  regard  "art  education  as 
a  factor  of  national  wealth"  is  shown;  the  appeal  closes,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  similar  educational  efforts,  with  their  results,  in  the  north- 
ern cities. 

*  *  *  Everywhere  throughout  the  North,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
people  of  all  classes,  are  commencing  to  realize  the  fact  that  labor  controlled  by 
skUl  and  intelligence  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Will  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  ignore  this  truth,  and  will  they  remain  idle  and  in- 
different spectators  of  the  efforts  of  European  powers,  and  their  sister  cities,  to  foster 
those  Industrial  Arts  from  which  so  much  happiness  may  accrue  to  the  individual 
and  so  much  prosperity  to  the  State  ? 

Under  the  personal  Directorship  of  Professor  Hugh  Newell,  aiaed 
by  the  active  interest  of  the  Officers  and  Managers  of  the  Institute 
both  the  Night  and  Day  schools  were  very  prosperous. 

In  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  (April,  1881),  President  James 
H.  Bond,  in  reviewing  the  years'  work  remarks  : 

When  in  1879  the  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  determined  to  reorganize  its 
Art  Schools  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in  its  system  of  Art  Education,  much 
anxiety  was  felt  by  some  of  them,  relative  to  the  success  of  the  Art  Educational  ex- 
periment then  inaugurated. 

As  this  anxiety  has  within  the  last  year  been  completely  allayed  by  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  number  of  its  pupils — by  a  greater  appreciation  by  the  public 
of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accompUshed  by  its  schools,  and  by  a  marked  improve- 
ment and  progress  in  the  work  of  its  scholars,  all  of  which  have  more  than  reaUzed 
the  expectations  of  the  advocates  of  the  change  adopted,  it  may  not  be  deemed  un- 
instructive  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  its  past  Art  Educational  system,  to  dwell 
briefly  upon  its  present  methods  and  agencies  of  Art  instruction,  and  to  indulge  in  a 
few  remarks  relative  to  the  great  benefits  and  advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
crue to  the  industrial  interests  of  our  city,  from  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens in  our  efforts,  to  develop  a  taste  for  and  enlarge  our  sphere  of  Art  Industrial 
Education. 

After  a  succinct  statement  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  Institute  Presi- 
dent Bond  remarks: 

As  the  requirements  of  our  Expositions,  to  make  them  successful,  could  not  be 
complied  with,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  altering  the  plan  of  or  enlarging  the 
building  of  the  Institute,  the  Managers  concluded  to  dispense  with  them  altogether, 
and  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  Art  education,  which 
should  embrace  in  its  curriculum,  every  branch  of  industrial  Art,  necessary  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  those  harmonies  of  Form,  Color  and  Arrangemen",  essential  to 
invest  with  taste  and  skill,  the  diversified  products  of  industrial  pursuits. 
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The  tendency  of  artistic,  like  scholastic  education,  is  to  expand  itself  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  age. 

This  has  been  fuUy  demonstrated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Art 
schools  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  by  the  adoption  in  all  of  them  of  a  more  ex- 
tended system  of  Art  Education. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  four  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States  organ- 
ized professedly  for  instruction  in  any,  but  in  the  higher  branches  of  Art.  Not  one 
of  them  was  called  into  existence,  or  has  been  perpetuated  by  municipal  appropria- 
tions. Neither  the  PubUc  at  large,  nor  the  municipal  authorities  felt  any  interest 
either  in  their  method  or  range  of  instruction. 

Now,  there  are  some  thirty-five  institutions,  in  which  most  of  the  branches  of 
Art  are  taught,  many  of  which,  are  recipients  of  State  municipal  aid,  and  some  of 
which,  have  been  munificently  endowed  by  individuals,  who  have  made  most  lib- 
eral provisions,  not  only  for  the  development  of  the  higher  branches  of  Art  educa- 
tion, but  for  instruction  in  aU  those  arts  appertaining  to  the  material  interests  of 
mankind. 

He  recites  the  evidences  of  the  development  of  public  taste  and  of 
the  growing  demand  for  the  products  of  the  Art  Industries,  and 
urges  the  importance  of  recognizing  these  new  educational  needs. 

FuUy  impressed  with  this  idea,  the  managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  have 
within  the  last  two  years  added  several  branches  of  Art  instruction  to.those  for- 
merly taught  in  its  schools.  Instruction  in  mechanical,  architectural,  perspective, 
geometric  and  free-hand  drawing,  has  been  supplemented  by  instruction  in  design, 
as  applicable  to  Textile  fabrics,  and  Fictile  wares,  in  decoration  and  painting  on 
China,  and  in  Sculpture.  Dravring  from  Life  and  Portraiture,  has  been  added  to 
the  course  of  our  studies. 

The  facilities  and  conveniences  of  study  have  also  been  greatly  multiplied,  by  the 
removal  of  our  scholars  to  better  lighted  and  more  commodious  and  better  furnished 
class-rooms,  and  by  the  additions  of  numerous  antique  Casts  to  those  already  in 
our  possession.  Nor  have  our  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  educational  Art  been 
unproductive  of  success  or  public  approval. 

Our  day-schools  were  attended  by  one  himdred  and  seventy- eight,  and  our  night 
schools  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  students.  As  the  best  evidence  of  the  appre- 
ciation by  our  pupils  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  us,  there  was  no  dimi- 
nution in  their  number,  during  the  sessions  of  our  schools.  The  progress  made  by 
them  in  their  studies,  was  both  satisfactory  to  the  school  committee  and  their 
teachers.  The  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  the  success  attended  upon  it,  have 
attracted  Public  attention  without  the  limits  of  our  State. 

He  closes  this  part  of  the  report  with  the  recital  of  a  tangible  proof 
of  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  public  towards  the  endeavors  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Institute,  as  follows: 

As  a  recognition  of  our  well  deserved  and  disinterested  efforts  to  extend  to  our 
citizens  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Municipal  Authorities  of  Baltimore  granted  us  a  few  days  ago,  an  Annual 
appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars.  This  endowment  will  enable  us  to  utilize 
our  large  hall  for  class-rooms,  in  which,  we  hope  by  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  a 
generous  and  Uberal  pubUc,  to  make  a  display  of  such  beautiful  and  tasteful  objects 
of  Manufacture,  Handicraft  and  Art  as  will  develop  public  taste  and  afford  direct 
instruction  to  those,  who  desire  to  apply  the  Arts  to  those  industries,  which  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  modem  society. 

If  then  gentlemen,  an  appreciation  of  our  system  of  education  by  our  pupils,  if 
the  approval  of  it,  by  the  highest  Art  tribunal  of  tlie  country — if  the  selection  of 
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our  school  as  an  Art  educational  agency  by  our  city  autliorities,  are  evidences  of 
our  success  in  the  reorganization  and  management  of  our  schools  or  are  testimon- 
ials of  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  our  Art  educational  efforts,  surely  the 
managers  of  tlie  Institute,  have  every  cause  to  congratulate  themselves,  that  they 
have  labored  to  some  purpose  and  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  brilliant  art  edu- 
cational future  for  the  Maryland  Institute. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  brilliant  record. 

The  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis  was  invited  to  deliver  the  customary 
public  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  schools  in  June,  1881. 

Mr.  Wallis,  who  has  long  been  honorably  identified  with  public 
movements  looking  to  the  promotion  of  culture  and  art  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  who  has  never  lacked  courage  to  give  public  utter- 
ance on  fit  occasion  to  his  sense  of  the  needs  and  shortcomings  of 
the  community  in  these  respects,  and  to  urge  upon  all  good  citizens 
the  duty  of  undertaking  the  things  that  make  for  culture,  began 
his  remarks  *  by  an  interesting  reference  to  the  fact  that  thirty  years 
before — on  March  13,  1851 — it  had  fallen  to  him  to  deliver  the 
address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  building 
in  which  they  were  then  assembled.  He  made  fitting  reference  to 
"  the  venerable  Joshua  Vansant,"  the  "  able  and  energetic  president 
of  that  day — happily  still  among  us,"  and  paid  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  who,  in  1848,  delivered  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Institute  held  in  Washing-- 
ton  Hall. 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  complacency  they  then  felt  over  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  to  their  bright  hopes  as  to  its  future  great- 
ness, he  thus  recounts  the  educational  instrumentalities  added  since 
that  day: 

PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  RBSOUECBS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  provided,  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  with  more  or  less  completeness,  for  several  of  the  necessities,  which  cried 
aloud  for  help  when  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded. 

Our  admirable  public  school  system  now  offers,  with  open  hands,  to  the  mechan- 
ical classes,  as  to  all  others,  the  best  advantages  of  liberal,  thorough  and  cheap 
education,  within  no  narrow  limits.  The  bounty  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  has  given 
to  our  people,  at  the  Institute  which  bears  his  name,  one  of  the  noblest  and  amplest 
libraries  of  reference  which  can  be  found  within  the  Union.  A  large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  the  best  models  of  ancient  sculpture  is  already  on  exhibition  in  the 
halls  at  that  Institute,  and  its  department  of  art,  long  dormant  from  deficiency  of 
revenue,  will  soon  be  in  condition,  it  is  hoped,  to  offer  some  opportunities  to 
students  which  the  city  has  not  hitherto  afforded.  Under  the  endowment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  university  has  sprung  up  recently  among  us,  which  is  already 
marching  to  the  front  among  the  great  schools  of  the  world.  Quite  apart  from  its 
importance  to  the  country  and  society  at  large,  as  an  active  and  productive  agent 
in  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge,  it  has  to  us,  as  a  community,  a 

*Addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  School  of  Art  and 
Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  June  4, 
1881.     Baltimore,  1881,  Pp.  32  and  13. 
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special  and  double  value,  in  the  stimulus  which  its  presence  and  influence  have 
given  and  must  give  to  the  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  our  people.     *    *    * 

With  its  large  resources  and  bountiful  equipment,  the  University  has  thus  pro- 
vided for  a  want  which  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  in  their  most  sanguine 
moments,  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet,  except  in  the  most  limited  and  special 
way.  It  has  provided  further,  by  its  courses  of  free  lectures,  for  a  demand  which 
the  Institute  at  first  endeavored  to  supply,  but  to  which  its  restricted  means  soon 
proved  unequal.  The  lectures  at  the  Peabody  Institute  have  also  come  liberally  in 
aid  of  the  same  purpose.  The  Mechanic  Institute  of  to-day  has,  therefore,  the 
advantage  of  a  narrower  field  of  obligation  than  that  which  was  before  it  when  its 
duties  were  assumed.  But  its  obligations  are  none  the  less  imperative  because  they 
are  fewer.  Its  capacity  for  usefulness  has  grown  with  its  ability  to  concentrate  its 
means  and  e£Eorts,  and  define  and  simplify  its  aims. 

For  many  years  after  its  establishment,  the  annual  fairs  or  exhibitions  of  the. 
Institute  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  its  energy — at  first,  with  excellent  results,  but  later 
on,  without  great  acceptance  or  much  evidence  of  practical  utility." 

In  this  review  of  the  Institute  fairs,  or  exhibitions,  he  recites  the 
following  most  interesting  incident,  showing  how  the  development 
of  an  artist  whose  life  work  has  brought  honor  upon  the  city  and  his 
country,  was  influenced  by  the  opportunity  given  and  the  encourage- 
ment extended  through  this  exhibition: 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  Institute  was  wont  to  travel 
somewhat  ambitiously,  in  its  exhibitions,  into  the  domain  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  "  high  art."  The  results,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  no  unkindness  now  to  say,  were, 
perhaps,  more  entertaining  than  instructive.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to 
recall  an  incident,  not  altogether  without  interest  and  value  in  its  way,  which  shows 
that  these  little  ostentations  were  in  the  right  direction  and  sometimes  bore  good 
fruit. 

AN  ACCOTTNT  OF  THE  DISCOVEBY  OF  AN  AKTIST. 

In  November,  1851,  the  new  hall  of  the  Institute,  in  which  we  are,  was  already 
suflSciently  completed  for  the  holding  of  the  yearly  exhibition.  It  was  then  the 
largest  edifice  in  the  whole  country  which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mechanic  arts.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  warm  and  energetic  feeling 
which  had  caused  its  erection,  the  first  exhibition  held  in  it  was  so  great  and  genu- 
ine a  success  that  it  may  well  be  remembered  with  pride.  Among  the  objects  pre- 
sented— "deposited,"  it  was  called — were  a  large  number  which  had  been  benevo- 
lently classified,  in  the  catalogue,  under  the  head  of  "The  Fine  Arts."  Of  the 
committee  of  judges  on  that  class  I  had  the  undeserved  honor  to  be  chairman. 
While  considering,  with  mingled  wonder  and  despair,  the  multitude  of  hopeless 
aspirations  after  immortaUty,  in  paint  and  canvas,  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
kindly,  the  committee  had  their  attention  attracted  and  their  minds  relieved  by  a 
singular-looking  little  contribution,  which  was  humble  enough  in  its  pretensions 
and  appeared  to  have  been  shelved,  in  the  back-ground,  by  some  one,  who  no  doubt 
honestly  regarded  that  as  the  proper  place  for  it.  Upon  examination,  we  found 
that  it  was  a  copy,  or  rather  an  imitation,  in  bas-relief,  of  a  well-known  picture  by 
Teniers.  The  material,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  the  building  marble  of  Balti- 
more county,  and  the  entire  work  comprised  frame  as  well  as  picture,  in  one  piece. 
Although  the  treatment  was  not  very  skilful,  and  the  material  did  not  lend  much 
attraction  to  the  sculptor's  modest  effort,  it  required  but  a  glance  to  see  that  the 
longing  and  the  aspiration  of  the  artist  were  there,  and  that  there  was  promise  of  a 
name  and  a  future  in  the  touch  of  the  untrained  hand.     Upon  inquiry,  we  found 
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that  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown  mechanic  in  the  city,  a  journeyman 
stone-cutter,  who  was  altogether  without  artistic  education  or  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  do  more  than  encourage  the 
ambition  which  the  Institute  had  no  means  of  fostering,  but  we  did  our  best,  by 
rendering  the  judgment  which  I  take  leave  to  read  you,  from  the  contemporary 
records  of  the  Institute. 

"No.  801.  The  work,  which,  in  our  judgment,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of 
artistic  excellence,  among  those  admitted  to  competition,  is  the  bas-rehef ,  in  marble, 
from  Teniers'  '  Smokers,'  cut  and  deposited  by  Mr.  WilUam  H.  Rinehart.  The 
committee  consider  the  artist  as  entitled  to  the  most  favorable  notice  and  the  highest 
award." 

Immediately  following,  on  the  record,  is  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Awards: 

"801.  William  H.  Rinehart,  at  Mr.  Baughman's,  for  a  basso-relievo  in  marble 
from  Teniers'  '  Smokers,'  gold  medal." 

I  had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rinehart  until  long 
after,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  as  near  the  zenith  of  his 
delightful  genius  as  life  permitted  him  to  reach.  It  was  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  home,  in  1872,  to  erect  at  Annapolis,  under  a  commission  from  his  native  State, 
his  noble  statue  of  our  great  Chief -Justice.  Circumstances  threw  me  into  close 
relations  with  him,  which  soon  led  to  cordial  friendship,  and  in  the  freedom  of  our 
intercourse  I  one  day  said  to  him,  that  we  had  been  acquaintances  longer  than  he 
knew.  When  I  gave  him  the  explanation,  which  he  asked,  he  manifested  the 
deepest  sensibility,  and  told  me,  with  much  emotion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
fully  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  simple  incident  which  I  recalled,  upon  his 
hopes  and  his  career.  It  was,  he  said,  the  earliest  pubUc  recognition  and  of  his 
right  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in  him,  and  he  owed  more  than  he  could 
express,  to  the  pride  and  encouragement  it  gave  him,  in  his  poverty  and  toU.  I 
confess  that,  ever  since,  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  the  "'fine  arts  "  of  the  older  Insti- 
tute, with  the  levity  which  they  once  inspired.  Whole  acres  of  bad  canvas  were 
worth  enduring — ^nay,  even  worth  exhibiting — ^for  the  sake  of  that  one  tender  shoot 
of  genius,  watered  in  its  struggle  with  the  clods. 

Tke  visitor  to  the  halls  of  the  Peabody  Institute  now  finds,  a 
marble  statue  "The  Clytie,"  made  by  this  quondam  stone-cutter's 
apprentice,  prized  as  one  of  their  choicest  treasures;  while  a  large 
memorial  gallery  is  given  up  to  the  plaster  models  of  other  works 
by  the  dead  artist;  noble  records  of  a  life  of  art  production.  The 
incident  just  recorded  gives  much  food  for  reflection; — the  artistic 
nature  needs  appreciation  as  flowers  need  sunlight; — such  an  inci- 
dent, showing  the  accident  by  which  this  artist  got  this  needed  stim- 
ulus, is  suggestive  of  how  often  it  may  be  missed  and  so  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  country  may  fail  of  due  development  through  lack  of 
like  opportunity.  Elementary  drawing  taught  in  all  public  schools 
would  largely  diminish  this  risk,  for  strong  native  art  tendencies 
could  hardly  fail  of  manifestati  n  and  the  budding  genius  once  rec- 
ognized find  opportunity  of  growth. 

Mr.  Wallis  then  proceeds  to  assert  the  need  of  providing  facilities 
for  thorough  instruction  in  art  as  follows: 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  more  practical  considerations  which  belong  to  the 
present  occasion,  and  which  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  delay  in  reaching. 
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ART  SCHOOLS  A  NECESSITY. 

In  the  allusions  which  have  just  been  made  to  the  art  exhibitions  of  the 
Institute  in  former  years,  it  has,  of  course,  been  as  far  as  possible  from  my  pur- 
pose or  disposition,  to  disparage  such  displays  when  made  under  proper  conditions. 
But  art,  without  school  and  teaching,  is  in  aU  its  forms  the  most  baseless  of  fab- 
rics, and  the  necessity  of  labor,  which  is  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught,  brings  with 
it,  as  its  universal  concomitant,  the  obligation  to  wait.  To  offer  general  encour- 
agement to  the  display  of  crude  and  uneducated  effort,  is  perhaps  the  most  effect- 
ive method,  in  most  cases,  of  stifling  what  might  be  talent,  by  submerging  it  in 
the  pleasant  and  perfumed  waters  of  self-satisfaction.  Nothing  need  be  said,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  effect  which  is  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  unformed  artistic 
tastes  of  a  community,  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  which  must  go,  for  lack  of 
better,  to  works  which  have  their  only  merit  from  comparison  with  others  that  are 
worse.  It  was  not,  however,  for  want  of  good  intentions,  or  of  knowing  how  they 
should  be  carried  out,  that  the  Institute  failed,  for  so  many  years,  in  this  part  of  its 
purposes.  Teachers  and  schools  are  not,  in  aU  respects  at  least,  like  those  exquisite 
plants  we  know  of,  which  blossom  and  are  fragrant  on  no  better  diet  than  the  air. 
It  is  idle  and  absurd  to  calculate  upon  producing  noteworthy  results  in  art  educa- 
tion, or  in  education  of  any  sort,  with  scanty  means.  There  must  be  good  and 
abundant  models,  and  all  sufficient  materials  and  appliances,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent teachers,  who  are  paid  what  their  ability  and  usefulness  deserve,  so  that 
they  may  dedicate  their  whole  time  and  talents  to  their  work,  and  do  it  with  ail 
their  might.  Individual  poverty,  of  course,  can  only  do  the  best  it  may,  but  pubUc 
institutions,  which  assume  a  duty  to  the  public  and  are  expected  to  discharge  it  can 
not  live  upon  half  rations.  It  is  our  duty,  as  we  all  know,  and  it  makes  us  better,  to 
pray  and  be  thankful  for  our  daily  bread;  but  a  sad  heart  and  a  weary  mind  must 
come  from  always  thinking,  of  it.  And  so  it  is,  vsdth  institutions  like  that  with 
which  we  are  concerned  to-night.  If  gentlemen  are  willing,  as  their  officers,  to 
give  time  and  service,  without  reward,  to  the  public  interests  which  they  promote, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  pubhc  to  meet  them  half  way.  They  ought  not  to  be  ham- 
pered by  inadequate  resources,  or  disheartened  by  the  vain  effort  to  accomplish 
their  work  with  only  half  the  necessary  tools.  Their  teachers,  I  repeat,  should  be 
liberally,  and  in  aU  contingencies  fairly,  provided  for.  Their  pupils  should  be 
tempted  to  labor  and  learn,  by  all  the  faciUties  and  appliances  which  make  such  labor 
a  delight  and  give  to  it  speed  and  progress.  They  should  never,  for  an  instant, 
be  kept  down  from  excellence,  by  lack  of  example  or  of  guidance,  or  of  help  to 
reach  it.  Neither  officer  nor  teacher  nor  pupU  should  have  his  hands  tied  or  even 
hindered,  in  his  work,  by  mean  economies.  It  is  becaiise  the  Institute  has  never 
been  thus  favored — or,  to  speak  more  properly  because,  in  this  regard,  it  has  never 
been  fairly  dealt  with — that  it  has  fallen  so  far  short,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
attainment  of  what  was  hoped  from  it  by  its  founders. 

It  is  in  view  of  this,  that  the  admirable  exhibition  which  we  are  now  closing  is 
so  much  a  marvel,  and  that  all  to  whom  we  owe  it  are  so  much  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  community.  I  call  it  admirable,  not  for  the  sake  of  saying  a  pleasant 
and  a  kindly  thing,  for  I  should  have  no  right  to  say  it  here,  even  as  a  compUment, 
unless  it  were  deserved.  It  is  not  that  the  works  exhibited  are  perfect,  or  pretend 
to  be.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  order  of  their  excellence  is  high,  although  the 
merit  of  many  of  them  is  undoubtedly  remarkable.  It  is  that  study  and  care  and 
progress  are  visible  in  almost  all  of  them,  and  conspicuous  and  striking  in  many. 
It  is  that  they  afford  indisputable  proof  of  thorough  and  skilful  teaching,  and  ex- 
cellent and  general  capacity  to  learn.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  man,  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  such  things,  to  have  examined  the  specimens  exhibited, 
without  having  his  interest  in  the  .Institute  deepened  and  his  desire  to  serve  it 
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cited.  And  these  specimens,  too,  are  not ' '  deposits  " — as  in  former  days — the  efforts 
of  ambitious  exhibitors.  They  are  the  school's  own  daily,  actual  work,  as  it  comes 
from  the  hands  of  its  pupils.  They  are  the  showing  of  what  two  years  have  done 
for  it,  under  many  disadvantages,  and  of  how  much  more  and  better  it  could  do  if 
its  hands  were  strengthened  as  they  should  be. 

Tlie  speaker  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  recent  development 
of  artistic  tastes  and  of  the  trained  skill  now  demanded  of  workers 
in  all  the  arts  and  industries  and  asks  : 

Can  we  let  our  people  go  untaught  of  the  arts  of  construction  and  design,  when 
all  the  sister  communities  with  which  we  rank  ourselves  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  teach  them?  Are  the  mechanic  arts  so  small  an  element  in  our  prosperity,  that 
we  can  safely  let  them  run  or  rust  in  the  wornout  grooves  of  thirty  years  ago? 
When  the  demand  all  around  us  is  for  skilled  workmen,  are  we  to  settle  down  to 
workmen  without  skill?  Are  the  people  who  are  born  to  the  necessity  of  labor,  to 
be  furnished  with  no  means  of  hghtening  and  refining  it? 

After  describing  the  value  of  training  in  art  industries  for  its  in- 
fluence in  brightening  the  lives  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  in  adding 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  community,  he  thus  portrays  the 
situation  in  Baltimore  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of  many  of  the 
indispensable  aids  to  education  if  the  youth  of  the  city  were  to  be 
properly  trained  to  be  workers  in  art  and  artistic  industries  : 

Individual  help  may  serve  in  individual  cases,  it  is  true,  but  a  large  and  public 
need  can  only  be  supplied  by  public  effort  and  the  public  hand. 

Now,  what  has  this  community  attempted  in  that  direction  ?  Macaulay  reports 
Sir  WilUam  Maule  as  wont  to  say,  that  "private  schools  make  poor  creatures  and 
public  schools  sad  dogs."    But  what  of  no  schools  at  all? 

PAINFUL  LACK   OF  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  BALTIMORE. 

In  this  city  of  ours  andthisyear  of  grace,  there  is  not  one  single  public  academy  of 
a.rt,  of  any  sort,  except  that  within  whose  almost  naked  walls  we  are.  The  elementary 
instruction  in  drawing,  which  is  given  in  our  public  schools,  is  necessarily  hmited,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  leave  them,  at  an  early  age,  as  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  explains,  in  order  to  learn  trades  for  their  future  support.  There 
is  no  pubUc  institution  where  mechanical,  or  architectural,  or  decorative  drawing, 
or  drawing  or  modeling  from,  nature  or  from  casts,  is  pretended  to  be  thoroughly 
taught,  and  especially  to  adults.  That  there  is  no  place  of  public  instruction  in  the 
use  of  colors,  in  water  or  in  oil,  goes  without  saying.  In  fact,  the  want  of  sufficient 
and  capable  teachers  is  as  conspicuous  and  natural,  as  the  want  of  encouragement 
and  occupation  for  them.  The  ladies  of  the  Dscorative  Art  Society,  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  excellent  success,  have  done  their  best  in  the  good  work,  but 
they  stand  almost  entirely  alone  within  their  limited  sphere.  The  great  mass  of 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  community  keeps  aloof  and  gives  no  help.  I  will  not 
ask  whether  this  is  creditable.  Is  it  tolerable?  But  for  the  recent  grant  of  a  small 
annual  appropriation,  by  the  wise  liberality  of  our  municipal  government,  the  means 
for  the  late  display  by  the  Institute — the  means,  indeed,  of  making  that  display 
possible — ^would  not  have  been  within  its  reach.  Successful  as  this  has  been — stand- 
ing as  the  Institute  does,  among  the  largest  organizations  of  its  class  in  the  country, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  its  pupils  and  the  extent  of  its  work — it  is  painful  to  con- 
template the  scanty  resources  by  which  the  ability  and  energy  of  its  oflficers  and 
teachers  have  been  held  in  check.  One  almost  blushes,  to  see  the  small  array  of 
borrowed  and  battered  casts  to  which  the  pupils  have  been  confined,  in  drawing 
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and  modeling  after  the  antique.  Of  objects  of  art,  which  would  instruct  their 
eyes  and  keep  aUve  and  stimulate  their  perception  and  sense  of  beauty  in  form  and 
color,  there  are  none  to  speak  of.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  only  art  can  draw  its  freest  breath.  Nor  is  this  all.  Of  the  day 
pupils  there  are  compai-atively  few,  of  the  class  who  live  entirely  by  their  own  ' 
labor.  The  necessity  of  supporting  themselves  keeps  constantly  away  large  num- 
bers of  female  pupils,  to  whom  the  school  would  be  most  desirable  and  useful,  and 
to  whom  night  attendance  is  not  permissible.  In  looking  at  the  excellent  and 
promising  work  of  the  night  classes,  it  is  touching,  to  any  one  of  sensibility,  to 
think  that  the  young  men  who  have  produced  it  have  done  so,  at  the  expense  of 
their  rest  and  recrea,tion,  after  long  days  of  toil  for  bread.  What  a  benevolence  it 
would  be,  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  could  afford  it,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
fund,  by  which  the  more  promising  and  poorer  of  these  young  men  and  women 
might  be  assisted,  while  they  learned  what  the  Institute  could  teach  them. 

A  MUSEUM   OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART   NEEDED. 

How  much  of  gratitude  a  rich  man  would  deserve,  not  only  from  the  institution  and 
its  pupils,  but  from  every  man  and  woman  in  our  limits,  if  he  would  endow  a  museum 
of  industrial  art,  connected  with  the  Institute — a  standing  exposition  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  methods  and  triumphs  of  skilled  and  educated  labor!  In  all  the  leading 
European  nations,  and  in  many  States  and  cities  of  America,  these  collections  are 
the  noblest  and  most  effective  effort  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  art  to  industry.  The  museum  is  treated  as  the  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
school,  and  together  they  teach  not  only  the  artisan,  the  artist,  and  the  citizen,  but 
the  teachers  more  than  all.  In  the  ample  and  admirable  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  Institute,  and  in  a  memorial  addresed  by  its  managers  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  at  its  last  session,  this  subject  is  treated  with  a 
fullness  and  intelligence  which  leave  nothing  to  be  said;  and  I  could  wish  that 
some  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  gratify  the  impressive  suggestions  of  those 
able  papers,  would  take  the  thing  manfuUy  to  heart. 

After  an  appeal  to  tlie  wealthy  meclianics  and  merchants  of  the 
city  to  establish  and  endow  institutions  capable  of  giving  such 
training  he  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the  establishment,  also,  of  a 
high  class  technical  mechanical  school: 

It  has  long  been  my  own  conviction,  that  one  of  the  most  direful  needs  of  educa- 
tion, in  this  State,  is  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school  for  scientific,  mechan- 
ical instruction.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort  upon  the  soil  of  Maryland — 
a  blot  upon  the  intellectual  and,  indeed,  the  business  record  of  a  community,  whose 
productive  and  mechanical  capacity  is  so  large  and  varied  as  our  own.  The  class  for 
whom  such  instruction  is  needed  are  the  very  class  who  cannot  afford  to  seek  it  at 
a  distance,  and,  except  out  of  Maryland,  no  Maryland  man  can  find  it.  Every  one, 
who  is  at  all  famihar  with  the  subject,  knows  that  in  aU  the  large  enterprises  where 
mechanical  agencies  are  needed,  the  demand  is  now  for  mechanics — not  only  skilled, 
but  thoroughly  and  scientifically  educated.  The  so-called  "  practical  man" — whose 
knowledge  is  simply  empirical,  and  whose  facts  lie  isolated  in  a  vacuum — ^is  being 
pushed  fast  to  the  wall.  He  is  a  victim  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Our  me- 
chanics are  at  a  sad  disadvantage,  from  the  absence  of  opportunity  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  this  new  order  of  things.  An  honorable  and  lucrative  profession,  which 
may  well  be  classed  among  those  best  deserving  the  appellation  of  "learned," 
is  thus  practically  closed  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  our 
State.  I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction,  that  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  ancient 
foundation  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  into  a  technological  school.     But, 
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as  that  depends  upon  the  legislative  will,  and  as  the  ways  of  legislatures  are  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea — and  often  in  many  other  depths — I  look  upon  this  project  with 
more  of  hope  than  of  confidence.  A  liberal  private  endowment  of  such  a  depart- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  Maryland  Institute,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  its 
already  exceeding  usefulness,  while  it  liberated  the  mechanical  education  of  our 
people  from  the  caprices  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  the  Masons  said,  when  the 
corner  stone  was  laid — "  So  mote  it  be ! " 

Not  only  by  reason  of  its  historical  interest  in  this  connection,  have 
such  copious  extracts  been  taken  from  this  address,  but  also  because 
of  the  admirable  statement  it  embodies — by  no  means  of  necessity 
limited  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  to  the  State  of  Maryland — show- 
ing the  importance  to  the  community  of  making  ample  provision 
for  the  artistic  and  technical  industrial  education  of  its  youth. 

Not  the  smallest  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  the  public  by  the 
Maryland  Institute  must  be  reckoned  the  series  of  remarkable 
public  addresses  delivered  before  it  on  like  occasions. 

Mr.  Wallis  was  followed  by  Mr.  Skipwith  Wilmer,  who  addressed 
the  graduating  class. 

From  this  interesting  address  the  following  passages  are  taken: 

The  title  of  this  Institute  proclaims  its  object — ^the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts — ^that,  I  take  it,  is  Art  in  its  relation  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  We  have 
no  school  in  Baltimore  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
munificence  of  one  man  has  given  us  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Peabody 
Institute  is  here,  in  the  person  of  its  distinguished  representative,  to  extend  its 
encouragement  and  bestow  its  prizes  upon  the  pupils  of  its  older  sister,  but  the  for- 
mative arts  are  taught  no  where  in  Baltimore  but  here. 

The  greatest  living  writer  on  this  subject  has  said,  that  "  the  entire  validity  of  art 
depends  upon  its  being  either  full  of  truth  or  full  of  use;  and  however  pleasant, 
wonderful  or  impressive  it  may  be  in  itself,  it  must  yet  be  of  inferior  kind,  and 
tend  to  deeper  inferiority,  unless  it  has  clearly  one  of  these  main  objects — either  to 
state  a  true  thing,  or  to  adorn  a  serviceable  one.  It  must  never  exist  alone — never 
in  itself — it  exists  rightly  only  when  it  is  the  means  of  knowledge  or  the  grace  of 
agency  for  life."  Measured  by  this  standard — and  I  know  no  better  one — in  the 
loftiness  of  its  aims,  I  think  we  can  claim  the  Maryland  Institute  as  a  School  of 
Art  in  its  highest  sense,  devoted  alike  to  Truth  and  Serviceableness.     *    *    *    » 

NEW  DEMAUDS  FOR  ARTISTIC  PRODUCTIONS. 

Without  seeking  further  for  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try a  desire  and  an  appreciation  for  artistic  work  such  as  has  never  been  known 
before.  In  every  industry — in  every  factory  and  workshop,  there  is  need  for  men 
and  women  to  supply  this  new  demand.  We  want  them  to  draw  the  illustrations 
for  our  books  and  papers,  and  then  to  engrave  them.  We  want  patterns  for  our 
carpets  and  paper  for  our  walls — designs  for  metal  work  and  textile  fabrics.  Shapes 
for  our  china  and  decorations  with  which  to  adorn  it.  Architects  for  our  houses, 
our  churches  and  our  halls.  Landscape  gardeners  and  mechanical  engineers — 
designers  for  carriages,  for  furniture,  for  silver  and  glass — and  then  we  want  skill- 
ful mechanics  to  make  all  these  things.  All  this  is  art  work  and  should  be  of  the 
best  and  truest. 

The  graduates  of  this  Institute  are  to  go  out  hence  as  the  ministers  of  this  highest 
art;  to  carry  the  lessons  of  truth  and  serviceableness  throughout  our  city,  or  wher- 
ever their  paths  may  lead  them.    Art'strue  home  is  not  in  galleries  of  paintings  and 
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sculpture  any  more  than  that  of  religion  is  in  our  churches.  It  should  be  found  in 
our  streets,  our  shops  and  at  our  firesides.     *    *    * 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  help  on  this  revival,  that  we  should  attempt  great 
things.  We  can  do  little  things,  from  great  motives,  for  beauty  like  vclsdom,  "  is 
oft  times  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar;"  and  truth  and  serviceableneas 
can  be  taught  in  a  thousand  ways.     *    *    * 

Whether  then  the  art  you  shall  pursue  be  Truth  or  Serviceableness  your  work  is 
before  you,  and  within  your  reach. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  in  popular  education,  such  an  institution  as  this  is  of 
immeasurable  value.  A  cei-tain  amount  of  education  is  needed  as  a  measure  of  police 
for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  community ;  but  our  public  schools  do  not 
stop  with  that.  We  take  care  that  if  there  be  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional  ability 
their  talents  shall  not  be  wasted  for  want  of  means  for  development.  After  they 
have  passed  through  the  highest  schools,  if  they  have  real  ability,  they  can  go  on 
alone.  Why  should  we  not  do  as  much  for  those  whose  talents  lie  in  the  direction 
of  artistic  or  mechanical  skill?  The  world  needs  them  as  much  as  the  others,  and 
the  supply  is  less  abundant. 

Just  as  the  mountains  that  ai'e  piled  in  their  picturesque  beauty  upon  our  Western 
border  hide  a  store  of  wealth  that  man's  toil  must  uncover ;  just  as  beneath  the  wa- 
ters of  the  beautiful  Chesapeake,  there  is  food  for  millions  which  man's  industry 
must  secure,  so  among  the  multitudes  that  people  this  great  city,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  undeveloped  talent  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste. 

His  pertinent  conclusion  is  applicable  to  the  whole  country. 

The  Thirty- Fourth  Annual  Report  (April  19,  1883)  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  devotes  much  space  to  a  recital  of  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  made  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  annual  exhibitions, 
which  have  for  several  years  outgrown  the  once  sufficiently  capacious 
halls  of  the  Institute,  while  the  greater  development  of  the  drawing 
classes  compels  the  permanent  occupation  of  all  the  available  room 
in  the  building. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  secure  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  for  exhibition  uses.  The  temporary  omission  of 
the  exhibitions  and  of  the  once  popular  courses  of  lectures  is  an  in- 
dication rather  of  a  change  in  the  direction  than  of  any  lessening 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  At  present  the  Art  Schools 
of  the  Institute  absorb  most  of  their  attention. 

Of  these  the  report  says: 

INCBEASINa  IMPOETANCE  OF  THE  ART  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  INSTrTXJTE. 

If  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  seems  to  be  waning  in  one  direction  it  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  growing  dimensions  and  importance  of  its  schools  of  Art  and 
Design.  Not  only  is  the  circle  of  their  influence  constantly  widening  through  the 
increased  attendance  of  pupils,  but  the  higher  plan  of  their  teachings  is  making 
that  influence  felt  in  new  directions. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Day  School  Class  rooms  last  year,  together  virith  the 
certainty  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  this  year,  made 
it  all-important  that  adequate  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  them.  Every 
available  room  was  already  occupied  and  only  the  main  Hall  offered  itself  as  a  re- 
source. The  question  of  occupying  it  by  the  School  was  a  delicate  one,  and  required 
mature  deliberation.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  fact  that  the  revenues  from  its  rental 
for  purposes  of  amusemen^tMii^^^CT^^^^J.^^  years,  conti-ibuted  largely  in 
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defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Institute.  Unless  some  new  resource  could  be  opened 
up  it  seemed  suicidal  to  shut  off  this  one.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  equally  unde- 
niable that  the  schools  were  crippled  for  want  of  sufficient  room.     *    *    »    * 

At  this  juncture  the  City  Council  was  appealed  to  and  passed  an  ordinance  giving 
the  Institute  $3,000  a  year  in  consideration  of  its  teaching  a  specified  number  of 
pupils  named  each  year  for  a  course  of  three  years  by  the  Council — 60  the  first  year 
and  30  each  year  thereafter.  This  measure  of  relief  solved  the  difficulty  and  steps 
were  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  place  in  the  Hall  the  appliances  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  the  school.  It  was  found  to  be  admirably  suited  to  this  end.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  with  movable  screens  at  a  very  moderate  expense  and  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  apartments  for  the  study  of  Art  in  the  country.  Many  new  studies  have 
been  added  including  a  number  of  specimens  of  ornamental  work  in  textile  fabrics, 
wall  paper  &c,  presented  by  dealers  in  those  goods.  The  resources  of  the  school 
might  be  very  largely  increased,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  Industrial  Art  Museum 
formed,  if  there  were  a  more  general  contribution  by  dealers  in  ornamental  Indus- 
trial wares. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  Art  that  the  new  departure  of  the  Institute  has 
largely  taken  place.  The  beautiful  original  designs  on  pottery  and  textile  fabrics, 
and  wall  paper  &c,  which  its  students  have  produced  show  that  Art  is  never  so 
much  Art  as  when  engrafted  on  the  useful.  We  look  forward  to  the  near  future 
when  the  creative  faculty  fostered  and  developed  in  our  schools  will  be  sought  by 
manufacturers  who  are  now  compelled  to  send  from  home  for  designs  for  their 
goods.  The  coming  June  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  will  thoroughly 
exemplify  these  statements. 

190  Pupils  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  season.  The  sessions  of  the  Night 
Schools  were  attended  by  a  largely  increased  number  of  pupils,  aU  of  whom  have 
evinced  a  creditable  desire  to  apply  themselves  to  their  work.  The  teachers  are 
thoroughly  competent  for  their  duties  and  have  proved  themselves  zealous  in  the 
exercise  of  them. 

The  length  of  the  session  was  increased  from  four  to  five  months  and  has  proved 
eminently  satisfactory.  New  and  much  needed  studies  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  classes,  and  the  work  done  by  them  as  well  as  by 
the  artistic  class  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Many  persons  have  visited  the  schools 
and  have  been  surprised  and  dehghted  with  the  character  of  the  work. 

338  pupils  were  in  attendance  upon  the  night  classes.  The  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Hugh  Newell  with  three  assistants  in  the  Day  Schools  and  six  assist- 
ants in  the  Night  Schools. 

While  it  is  confidently  beheved  that  these  schools  will  continue  to  obtain  Legis- 
lative aid,  it  woiild  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  their  future  career  was 
assured  beyond  peradventure.  At  present  their  scope  is  contracted  within  the 
limited  means  at  their  command,  but  they  possess  latent  possibilities  of  higher 
attainments  that  a  more  extended  UberaUty  such  as  might  be  vouchsafed  by  some 
of  our  wealthy  private  citizens  would  develop  and  assure.  The  hope  is  cherished 
that  a  School  of  Technology  may  yet  be  founded  at  the  Institute. 

'The  Expenses  of  the  School  were $5, 118.56 

The  receipts  of  the  School  were 3, 475. 34 

Bal.  against  the  Department 1,648,22 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Schools 
of  Art  and  Design  held  Friday,  June  2,  1883,  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  A.  Leo  Knott,  Esq.,  and  JohnM. 
Carter,  Esq.  These  are  published  in  a  well  printed  pamphlet,*  for 
*  "  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design  of  the  Maryland  iTB^ft^fPBf  MB'O^^tW'^^^- 1883— Pp.  34." 
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the  managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  make  a  wise  use  of  the  print- 
ing press  and  afford  every  facility  to  the  public  for  obtaining  in- 
formation as  to  their  -work.  Mr.  Johnson's  subject  was  "the  School 
and  the  Shop,"  and  was  a  plea  for  "  combining  with  the  education 
of  the  intellect  the  equal  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the 
faculty  of  taste,"  the  last,  that  is,  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
taste  is  a  faculty  to  be  developed  and  educated,  being  a  point  often 
ignored  by  those  who  plead  for  industrial  education,  and  yet,  if  the 
main  purpose  is  to  develop  artistic  industries,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least  essential  of  our  needs. 

The  address  begins  with  an  historical  summary  of  the  mediseval 
guilds  which  took  upon  themselves  the  training  of  apprentices,  then, 
after  rapidly  sketching  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  apprenticeship, 
instances  the  State  of  Belgium  as  of  about  equal  area  with  Mary- 
land, but  with  five  times  the  population.  Belgium  has  so  directed 
the  education  of  her  people  as  to  substitute  for  the  discarded  system 
of  apprenticeship  such  successful  training  as  to  make  the  country 
one  of  the  most  successful  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 
"The  source  of  the  power  and  production  of  Belgium  is  the  skill, 
the  taste,  and  the  culture  of  her  artisans.  Those  qualities  are  devel- 
oped by  her  system  of  education,  which  provides  for  the  full  and 
equal  cultivation  of  all  parts  of  man's  nature :  his  intellect,  his 
hands,  his  eye,  his  ear,  his  touch,  and  his  senses.  I  propose  that  we 
construct  a  Maryland  system  as  far  superior  to  the  Belgium  system, 
as  our  climate,  soil,  institutions,  and  people  are  superior  to  those  of 
Belgium." 

The  present  system  of  public  school  training  in  the  United  States 
is  then  reviewed  at  length  and  criticised  as  deficient,  because  of  its 
failure  to  provide  the  means  and  training  for  developing  the  indus- 
trial and  productive  faculties  of  the  child,  while,  by  contrast,  the 
efforts  of  European  nations  for  technical  education  are  depicted 
and  the  following  brief  account  of  a  Parisian  Industrial  School  is 
given : 

The  industrial  schools  of  France,  and  of  Paris  especially,  year  by  year  send  out 
a  trained  force  of  skilled  and  cultured  workmen  who  have  long  placed  French  man- 
ufactures for  taste  and  elegance  before  all  the  world.  The  Ecole  Munidpale  d'Ap- 
prentis  furnishes  a  fair  type  of  what  can  easDy  be  done  in  Baltimore.  It  instructs 
three  hundred  pupils  in  a  course  of  three  or  four  years.  The  buUdings  and  furni- 
ture have  cost  the  city  of  Paris  $150,000,  and  the  annual  expense  for  working  it  is 
$12,000. 

The  education  is  gratuitous.  It  receives  lads  of  thirteen,  and  after  three  or  four 
years  ti-aining,  turns  them  out  workmen  who  can  command  therefrom  five  to  eight 
dollars  per  week,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  ten  to  sixteen  doUars  a  week  here. 

A  public  school,  organized  in  Baltimore,  which  would  every  year  so  train  and 
educate  one  hundred  youths,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  they  could  readily  and 
constantly  command  wagesof  from  ten  to  sixteen  dollars  per  week,  would,  I  think, 
be  a  greater  benefaction  than  some  other  undertakings  which  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye.     At  the  ^^f^f(M]^^^^l^'i^§^'^f^  fi^e  hours  a  day  are  given  to 
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the  school;  six  hours  a  day  to  the  work  of  the  shops.  In  the  school  room,  beside 
the  usual  routine,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  technology  are  taught,  while 
drawing  and  modelling  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

There  are  two  principal  workshops,  one  for  workers  in  iron,  the  other  for  workers 
in  wood. 

The  trades  actually  taught  are  forging  metal,  turning,  fitting,  carpentry,  wood- 
turning  and  pattern-making.  During  the  first  year,  the  apprentice  takes  his  turn 
of  a  fortnight  at  each  of  the  six  trades  taught.  He  is  thus  acquiring  general  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  In  the  second  year,  he  settles  down  to  serious  application  to  the 
trade  he  selects  for  himself. 

I  have  explained  the  operation  of  the  Ecole  Municipale  d'Apprentis  in  detail,  for 
I  propose  to  refer  to  it  again  for  a  special  purpose. 

Then  the  speaker  makes  application  of  his  long  array  of  facts  and 
statistics  and  closes  with  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  possibilities  for 
industrial  development  and  consequent  prosperity  open  to  the  State 
and  the  city;  and  certainly  no  American  who  believes  in  the  energy 
and  aptitude  of  his  own  countrymen  and  who  knows  anything  of  the 
wonderful  results  of  intelligent  technical  training,  can  consider  his 
picture  as  overdrawn.  What  may  be  possible  to  Maryland  is  equally 
within  the  achievement  of  every  other  American  community. 

The  following  are  the  closing  pages  of  this  address: 

But  I  claim,  that  it  is  easy,  without  attempting  technical  training  in  our  school 
system,  without  trying  to  instruct  iron-workers,  wood-workers  or  kindred  trades 
there,  to  provide  for  such  general  industrial  education  as  will  fit  the  pupU  to  go  from 
the  common  school  to  the  superior  training  school  for  instruction  in.  his  special  art 
of  trade. 

First  of  all,  drawing  ought  to  be  as  elementary  a  part  of  common  school  educa- 
tion as  writing.  Drawing  is  the  supplement  of  writing.  It  is  the  short-hand  of 
modern  intelligence.  A  sketch  made  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  a  better  description 
and  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  thing  described  than  a  written  statement  of  pages. 
The  use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  metal,  and  of  clay  for  modelling,  can  be 
as  well  taught  as  gymnastics  or  the  modern  fashion  of  calisthenics.  Engraving  and 
wood-carving  would  be  the  supplements  to  the  others,  and  other  methods  of  train- 
ing the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  could  as  readily  be  introduced. 
Now  if  the  time  at  present  taken  up  by  our  school  studies  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  shop,  the  consequences  would  at  once  ensue.  The  book 
studies  would  be  more  thorough  and  better  appreciated.  The  shop-work  would  train 
the  other  faculties  and  fit  the  scholar  for  any  manual  occupation  his  taste  or  neces- 
sity might  impel  him  to  f  oUow. 

This  system  of  common  schools  would  only  do  for  primary  instruction.  By  the 
time  the  scholar  attains  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  himself  to  the  special  pursuit,  to  which  his  fortune  would  prob- 
ably lead  him.  The  literary  and  scientific  professions  are  amply  provided  for  with 
High  Schools  and  Academies  and  Colleges.  The  industrial  pursuits  are  absolutely 
without  any  facilities  for  preparatory  training. 

A  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  NEEDED. 

What  we  want  here  in  Mai-yland,  and  in  Baltimore,  is  one  great  Polytechnic 
school  of  the  mechanic  arts,  where  workmen  can  be  educated  in  letters,  instructed 
in  science  and  trained  in  manual  skill,  so  as  to  fix  a  standard  for  all  other  similar 
schools  in  the  State.    The  Maryland  Institute  furnishes  the  foundation  on  which 
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such  a  school  can  be  built,  the  germ  from  which  it  naturally  can  be  evolved.  It 
already  furnishes  special  instruction  in  fine  art  and  appUed  mechanics.  It  requires 
but  to  have  its  sphere  enlarged  to  do  all  that  the  Ecole  Municipale  d'Apprentis  of 
Paris  does,  and  more  and  better.  It  can  furnish  teachers  of  drawing  for  every  com- 
mon school  in  the  State'.  It  can  instruct  engravers  on  wood  and  metal,  and  train 
skilled  workmen,  and  supply  aU  the  wants  of  a  great  city  and  flourishing  State  in 
that  regard.  To  do  this  it  requires  public  sympathy  and  support.  I  beUeve  it  will 
doits  work  better,  and  wUl  be  more  eflScient  if  it  can  be  organized  without  municipal 
or  State  aid.  An  appropriation  from  the  City  Council  implies  some  mixture  of  the 
City  Councilman,  and  I  have  never  observed  that  he  improved  any  literary,  scien- 
tific or  moral  undertaking  with  which  he  intermeddled  himself.  I  would  prefer,  if 
possible,  to  do  without  the  appropriation  with  the  councilman.  But  pubUo  support 
and  sympathy  are  necessary. 

The  Higher  Commercial  and  Silk  Weaving  School  of  Lyons  is  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lyons. 

The  Higher  Commercial  School  of  Marseilles  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  that  city. 

Now,  why  cannot  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the  Board  of  Trade;  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association  of  Baltimore;  undertake  to  establish  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  on  such  a  basis,  that  it  can  be 
made  the  school  for  special  industrial  education  for  this  city  and  State  and  the  coun- 
try. The  commercial  bodies  and  corporations  are  the  governing  powers  of  the  cities. 
They  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  guilds  of  artisans.  The  real  force  of  the  com- 
munity is  expressed  and  directed  by  them.  The  local  government  only  performs 
such  functions  as  public  sentiment  permits,  and  they  mould  public  sentiment. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  great  corporations  to  take  charge  of  this  enterprize, 
and  to  unite  in  placing  Baltimore  foremost  in  the  world  in  promoting  the  highest 
education  in  the  highest  meaning  of  education.  The  possibilities  of  this  city  are 
marvellous. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  BALTIMORE  AND  FLORENCE,  ITALT. 

Florence,  with  110,000  inhabitants,  had  an  annual  income  of  $3,000,000;  the 
manufacturers  of  wool  alone  employed  200  factories  and  30,000  workmen.  Eighty 
banks  conducted  the  trade  of  Italy  and  of  Europe.  She  levied  armies,  waged  war 
and  made  peace.  She  was  the  centre  and  the  focus  of  learning,  of  art,  of  taste  and 
of  skUl.  She  was  a  republic  of  traders  and  bankers,  of  mercliants  and  mechanics. 
Her  shopkeepers  stepped  from  their  shops  into  the  highest  offices  of  the  State; 
whether  to  administer  domestic  affairs,  or  to  confer  as  ambassadors  with  foreign 
powers  in  foreign  com^,  and  their  work  done  and  duty  performed,  they  returned 
to  the  avocations  of  their  daily  lives.  Such  was  the  life  and  power  of  a  city  not 
half  the  size  of  Baltimore.  We  have  certainly  400,000  people — that  is  before  the 
police  census.  That  shows  an  annual  increase  of  about  54,000,  so  that  what  may 
be  our  population  now,  I  do  not  know. 

We  have  a  bay  more  beautiful  than  the  Adriatic,  and  a  climate  more  generous 
than  that  of  Tuscany.  We  have  trade  facihties  of  which  Florence  could  not  dream, 
and  the  power  of  machinery  and  capital,  beyond  the  anticipation  of  her  philoso- 
phers, Baltimore  can  put  three  times  as  many  men  in  the  field;  can  concentrate  ten 
times  the  amount  of  money;  can  do  one  thousand  times  the  amount  of  labor  that 
Florence  could.  Institutions  evolve  themselves;  men  and  women  are  but  the 
product  of  their  environment. 

The  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  are  developing  generation  by  generation,  a  race 
that  will  be  the  equal  of  any  Roman  or  Tuscan  breed.  The  force  of  will  and  of 
brain,  the  power  of  muscle  and  of  bone,  the  beauty  of  form  and  color,  as  shown 
for  a  century,  give  assurance  of.  a  reinarkable  future. 
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Now  with  these  facts,  and  I  believe  they  will  not  be  gainsaid,  I  again  press  the 
importance  of  forming  our  own  Maryland  institutions  without  copying  Belgium  or 
France,  Old  or  New  England.  We  are  sufficient  for  ourselves.  We  certainly  can 
construct  a  system  of  public  instruction  best  suited  to  the  gpnius  and  wants  of  our 
people.  We  can  have  a  system  of  primary  schools  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  shall  receive  equal  attention. 

Over  them  we  can  have  industrial  schools  which  will  afford  special  training  in 
arts  and  trades,  and  here  in  Baltimore  we  wUl  have,  as  the  crown  and  flower  of  our 
Maryland  system,  a  Polytechnic  School,  far  in  advance  of  the  Ecole  Municipale 
d'Apprentis  of  Paris — or  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  of  Zurich,  with  its  pupils 
gathered  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth.  This  great  school  of  arts  and  sciences 
ought  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  system  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

It  ought  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  as  represented  in 
their  great  trade  corporations.  It  ought  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  every 
Maryland  boy  and  girl  in  the  principal  arts  and  trades,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  centre 
from  which  our  cultured  skill  shall  hereafter  radiate  to  beautify,  to  improve,  and 
to  strengthen  our  society. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Knott, 
who,  in  his  opening  sentences,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  his  former  instructor  in  linear  and  perspective  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Smith  was  "the  first  professor  in  the  Maryland  Institute 
of  that  invaluable  and  indispensable  branch  of  all  art  education." 

The  speaker  attributed  the  improvement  in  the  architecture  of  the 
city,  and  the  increase  of  the  beauty  of  the  interior  decoration  of  its 
houses,  so  noticeable  during  the  past  few  years,  as  largely  due  to  the 
"corr  ct  knowledge  and  just  views  on  these  subjects  which  this  In- 
stitute, through  its  schools,  its  libraries,  its  courses  of  lectures,  and  its 
exhibitions,  has  disseminated  among  us." 

He  gave,  in  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  and  philosophical  con- 
sideration of  the  origin  and  province  of  art  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
modern  industrial  art: 

THE  OKIGIN  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

It  was  Christianity  that  in  presenting  to  the  world  as  its  Redeemer,  as  the  object 
of  its  imitation,  its  reverence  and  supreme  homage,  the  foster  son  of  the  carpenter, 
gave  a  dignity  to  labor  it  never  possessed  before. 

Modern  industrial  art  had  its  birth  in  the  middle  ages,  and  under  the  immediate 
consecration  of  religion.  The  convents  and  monasteries  were  the  first  schools  in 
which  it  was  taught,  their  inmates  the  first  artists  and  artisans  of  modern  times. 
In  these  they  worked  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  producing  articles  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry  of  rare  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  has  been  gathered  and  preserved,  at 
great  cost  a  coUeotion  of  specimens  of  the  work  of  these  early  art  schools,  to  serve 
as  models  of  taste  and  excellence  to  the  British  workman  and  manufacturer  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  art-hand  books  published  by  this  famous  institution  they  are 
described  as  marvels  of  faithful  industry  and  consummate  artistic  skUl.  The  very 
first  school  of  professedly  art  industry  was  that  established  in  691  by  St.  Eloi  or 
Elgidius,  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  Minister  to  Dagobert  1st,  of  France,  in  the  Abbey 
of  ToUgnac.    Here  he  himself,  laying  aside  the  dignities  of  Church  and  State,  often 
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worked  with  his  episcopal  hands  at  the  benches  with  his  monks,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art  as  apphed  to  industry  in  every  branch  of  metal  and  en- 
am^el  work. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  founded  by  Suger.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  twelfth 
centiu-y,  was  another  of  these  art  schools  renowned  throughout  Europe  during  many 
centuries  for  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  its  workshops,  the  multitude  of  its  work- 
men and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  productions.  Thousands  of  young  men 
from  every  part  of  France,  indeed  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  resorted  thither 
to  accomplish  themselves  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  their  respective  trades.  To  the 
Parisian  workman  this  institution  is  said  to  have  g.ven  that  fertility  in  invention, 
and  skUl  and  delicacy  of  manipulation,  which  have  characterized  him  ever  since, 
and  have  secured  for  his  productions,  in  many  departments  of  industry,  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  world. 

Institutions  of  a  like  character  and  purpose,  and  of  a  similar  origin  and  founda- 
tion, rapidly  spread  throughout  Europe.  Around  them  speedily  gathered  busy 
populations.  These  were  organized  into  towns.  From  towns  they  gradually  grew 
into  large  cities,  having  municipal  governments  of  their  own;  the  great  hives  of 
art  and  industry,  of  the  arts  in  general,  the  homes  of  comfort  and  elegance,  the 
sanctuaries  of  religion,  civilization  and  liberty,  during  these  rude  and  warUke  times. 
For  to  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  the  busy  artisans  who  gradually  filled 
them,  Europe  is  indebted  not  only  for  the  arts  and  industry  which  have  civilized 
her,  but  for  what  of  freedom  she  possesses,  continually  asserted  as  it  was  by  these 
artisans,  with  firmness  and  courage  against  king  and  baron  alike. 

But  art  not  only  imparts  beauty  to  the  productions  of  industry,  but  in  adding  as 
it  does  a  positive  element  of  value  it  becomes  a  creator  of  wealth  to  individuals  and 
nations.  As  individuals  and  nations  become  more  and  more  cultivated  and  refined, 
beauty  of  form  and  finish  becomes  more  and  more  an  object  of  desire,  and  men 
seek  and  demand  its  impress  on  what  they  purchase.  Those  things  which  have  it 
wiU,  other  things  being  equal,  command  the  preference.  The  eye  naturally  seeks 
the  gratification  of  that  sense  of  beauty  of  which  it  is  the  organ. 

This  fact  in  the  commercial  world  England  found  out  to  her  cost.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  followed  by  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  freed  the  markets  of 
the  world  from  the  monopoly  she  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  most  of  them.  Her  man- 
ufactures, left  to  their  own  merits,  began  to  decline.  The  finer  products  of  her 
looms,  her  forges,  her  potteries,  compelled  to  come  in  free  competition  with  those 
of  other  nations,  notably  of  France  and  Holland,  were  driven  out  of  market  after 
market.    The  remote  cause  of  this  decline  is  to  be  found  in  the  past. 

EFFECTS  OP  PURITAN  ICONOCLASM  IN  GREAT  BKITIAN. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  mistaken  zeaJ  had'proclaimed  a  crusade  against  art  and 
art  productions.  In  England  and  Scotland  this  iconoclastic  war  was  waged  with 
pecuhar  and  destructive  fury.  The  arts  were  outlawed  and  fled  beyond  seas,  taking 
refuge  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands  and  parts  of  Germany.  They  found  a  pre- 
carious sanctuary  in  a  few  noble  houses  here  and  there,  but  thenceforth  they  ceased 
to  exercise  any  sensible  influence  on  the  hf  e  or  the  work  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The  British  workman,  having  nothing  before  him  to 
excite  his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  to  arouse  his  emulation,  to  chasten  his  taste  or 
improve  his  skill,  in  time  fell  behind  his  brethren  in  other  countries  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  in  which  art  entered  as  an  element.  His  work  had  all  the  quali- 
ties of  usefulness  and  solidity,  but  it  lacked  that  of  taste.  His  hand  had  lost  its  cun- 
ning in  imparting  to  that  work  the  impress  of  beauty;  for  the  models  were  not 
before  his  eye,  and  the  ideals  were  not  therefore  in  his  mind.  The  lines  in  which 
Wordsworth  describes  and  laments  the  lost  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  peasant  of 
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his  day,  aptly  expresses  tlie  almost  blank  condition  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
English  artisan  on  that  point,  during  a  century  and  a  half. 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

His  inferiority  in  this  respect  gradually  dawned  upon  him.  It  was  conspicuously 
and  painfully  apparent  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1851.    *    *    * 

After  briefly  recounting  the  story  of  South  Kensington  and  the 
strenuous  attempt  by  the  Government  and  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  develop  art  education,  he  says : 

Her  efEorts  to  repair  the  neglect  and  indiflference  of  ages  has  cost  England  mil- 
lions, but  she  has  found  her  profit  in  it ;  she  has  found  that  art  pays.  She  can  now 
boast  that  she  has  the  most  thorough  and  complete  system  of  national  art  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  The  number  of  art  students  in  these  schools  in  1874  was  381,400, 
and  the  works  of  art  produced  by  them  in  the  three  years  that  elapsed  from  1871 
to  1874,  amounted  in  number  to  157,636. 

It  is  this  grand  army  of  art  students,  and  instructed  and  skilled  artisans,  work- 
ing in  every  department  of  her  multifarious  industry,  that  has  reconquered  for  her 
her  position  as  the  first  commercial  nation  of  the  world ;  has  restored  to  her  not 
only  her  lost  markets,  but  has  enabled  her  to  beat  her  lately  victorious  rivals  on 
their  own  ground.  In  Prance  from  1856  to  1868  the  value  of  exports  of  articles  of 
art  manufacture  fell  off  nearly  twenty  per  cent.     *    *    * 

STRENTJOXJS  EFFORTS  BY  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  TO  TRAIN  ART  WORKERS. 

France  has  reahzed  that  great  truth,  the  recognition  of  which  is  so  useful  to  men 
and  nations,  that  not  to  go  forward  is  to  go  backward.  Her  repubUcan  statesman 
are  making  strenuous  efEorts,  by  the  establishment  of  new  methods,  and  the  im- 
provement of  old  methods  of  art  culture  and  instruction,  to  recover  lost  ground,  to 
restore  to  her  her  ancient  supremacy  as  the  mistress  of  nations  in  art  manufactures 
and  art  production.  Belgium  and  Spain,  Holland  and  Italy  are  also  at  work  on  the 
same  fine  and  in  the  same  direction.  Old  schools  of  art  industry  are  being  revived, 
new  ones  created.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  subject  of  technical  art  has  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  department  of  the  government. 

While  all  the  civilized  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world  are  thus  alive  to  the 
necessity  and  importance  to  the  commercial  value  of  art  education,  we  are  doing 
almost  next  to  nothing.  *  *  *  We  can  no  longer  as  a  nation  pose  as  the  Corne- 
lian mother,  and  pointing  to  the  sewing  machine  and  the  MoCormick  reaper,  say, 
"these  are  our  jewels."  Even  with  these  the  world  may  become  satiated  and  cry 
"hold,  enough."  We  must  greatly  increase  and  widely  vary  our  manufacturing 
industry ;  and  we  must  stamp  on  its  productions  the  marks  of  taste  and  beauty  to 
give  them  currency  and  circulation  in  our  own  markets,  and  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  To  accomplish  this  we  want  no  advantage  or  blessing  of  nature ;  the  fault 
in  this  respect  is  "  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  "     *    »    * 

What  we  need  is  the  skilled  labor,  the  artistic  touch,  the  trained  eye  and  hand. 
These  can  only  come  from  a  well  sustained  system  of  art-education ;  from  schools 
of  art  and  design,  Uke  this  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  (April  1883)  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Eegester,  president,  opens  with  a 
recital  of  efforts,  as  yet  unsuccessful,  to  combine  with  others  for  the 
continuance  of  public  annual  exhibitions. 

After  stating  the  causes  that  forced  the  Institute  to  give  up  the 
exhibitions  and  expressing  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  any 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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other  citizens  in  the  effort  to  inaugurate  similar  annual  exhibitions 
elsew^here,  in  or  near  the  city,  the  report  says : 

If  what  was  once  considered  the  very  highest  obligation  of  the  Institute  seems 
threatened  with  decay  by  reason  of  there  being  no  longer  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
its  duties  within  the  limits  of  its  present  facilities,  the  rapid  strides  made  by  the 
school  of  Art  and  Design  towards  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  large  aims  of 
its  promoters  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  the  true  destiny  of  the  In- 
stitute is  to  be  worked  out  on  educational  lines,  and  particularly  those  which  lie  in 
the  domain  of  art  and  its  relation  to  industrial  pursuits. 

Although  what  was  thought  to  be  ample  provision  was  made  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  accommodation  of  pupils  in  the  night  Schools,  the  season  just,  closed  witnessed 
such  an  accession  to  the  numbers  of  the  year  before,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide another  large  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  building  for  their  reception. 

These  accessions  were  very  largely  to  the  mechanical  and  architectural  classes, 
the  former  of  which  contained  128  and  the  latter  81  pupils.  257  pupils  attended  the 
preparatory  free-hand  and  artistic  classes,  making  a  sum  total  of  456  pupils.  Nine 
assistant  teachers  are  employed  in  instructing  the  various  classes.  The  discipline 
is  thorough  and  the  conveniences  and  facilities  are  as  good  as  the  best  schools  of  its 
kind. 

The  examination  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  say  at  present  how  many  graduates  there  will  be. 

The  commencement  exercises  will  take  place  as  usual. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Day  Schools  for  the  few  past  years  has  been  remarkable. 
Three  years  ago  there  were  but  35  pupils  in  the  schools  and  the  third  floor  front  of 
the  building  was  ample  for  their  accommodation;  now  they  number  216,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  room  already  mentioned,  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Library,  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  even 
these  ample  accommodations  have  been  severely  taxed  this  year. 

The  curriculimi  embraces  instruction  in  elementary,  free  hand  and  model  draw- 
ing, in  water  colors,  india-ink  and  pastel,  oil  painting,  landscape  and  [portrait  paint- 
ing, decoration  and  ornamentation  of  china,  and  designs  for  paper  and  textile 
fabrics. 

The  elementary  classes  are  more  than  usually  full,  and  this  may  no  doubt  be  re- 
ferred to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  students  to  ground  themselves  thoroughly  in  the 
elements  of  art  before  attempting  more  ambitious  work.  The  classes  in  higher  draw- 
ing and  painting  are  also  very  full,  and  the  character  of  the  work  in  these  depart- 
ments is  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  What  is  especially  noteworthy,  is  the  con- 
stant and  untiring  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  their  studies.  The  schools  are 
open  every  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  attend  every  day  is  very  large  in  reference  to  the  whole  number. 

A  free  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  both  schools,  lasting  several  days, 
will  be  given  at  the  Institute  early  in  June. 

The  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugh  Newell. 

Eeceipts  were |3, 672. 15 

Expenses 5, 806. 39 

While  the  cost  of  the  Drawing  schools  exceeds  by  some  $2,000  their 
receipts,  the  total  income  of  the  Institute,  from  all  sources,  shows  a 
very  satisfactory  annual  excess  of  income  over  expenditures,  vary- 
ing from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  The  Library  now  numbers  20,000  volumes. 
The  opening  of  the  recently  .founded  "Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library" 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  prove  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  that  of 
the  Institute,  but  the  ^^}$^}}^ i^j^^ffi^J  be  the  gainer,  as  the 
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new  library  possesses  the  means  of  unlimited  growth  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Institute,  no  longer  needed  in  this  work,  can  be  turned  into 
other  channels. 

The  customary  public  addresses  before  the  schools  were  delivered, 
June  1,  1883,  by  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  M.  Gush- 
ing, Esq. 

The  opening  address  by  Mr.  Bonaparte,  in  which  the  usefulness 
and  claim  to  public  support  of  the  schools  of  the  Institute  are  clearly 
stated,  has  a  curious  interest  to  one  accustomed  to  the  conception 
of  the  free  public  school  systems  which  prevails  throughout  the  free 
North  and  West.  The  speaker,  who  possibly  in  this  but  expresses 
the  general  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  to  whom 
his  words  are  spoken,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  public 
schools  are  intended  for  the  poor  and  only  for  the  poor,*  that,  in 
short,  it  is  fraudulent  for  the  children  of  other  than  poor  parents  to 
attend  them ! 

One  accustomed  to  the  Northern  idea  of  public  education — which, 
so  far  from  being  thought  a  matter  of  charity,  is  regarded  as  a  debt, 
always  due,  by  the  community  to  all  its  children — can  readily  ima- 
gine the  reception  that  would  be  given  to  the  utterance  of  the  senti- 
ments embodied  in  Mr.  Bonaparte's  remarks,  if  addressed  to  the 
cultivated  audiences  assembled  to  honor  the  graduating  exercises  of 
any  of  the  noble  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  or  New  York, 
or  Brooklyn;  or  in  the  schools  of  any  of  the  prosperous  villages  and 
towns  of  the  New  England  States,  or  of  the  great  States  of  the  North 
and  West;  where  the  public  schools  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
whole  people  and  are  open  to  all,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  as  of  right!  The 
spirit  of  this  address,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  the  children  of 
mechanics  are  always  themselves  to  be  mechanics,  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  always  to  be  poor  themselves,  seems  strangely  un- 
American,  when,  for  example,  one  recalls  how  many  of  the  descend- 
ents  of  a  Connecticut  shoemaker — who  was  a  power  in  the  land  and 
chosen  by  his  State  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  the  first 
Congress,  and  who  was  never  ashamed  of  his  leather  apron — are 
found,  to-day,  filling  the  highest  places  of  honor  and  power  in  this 
great  Eepublic;  while  the  marble  effigy  of  their  distinguished  ances- 
tor stands  in  the  halls  of  the  national  Capitol,  still  representing  there 
his  native  State. 

It  was  a  company  of  hard  handed  farmers  that,  in  Lexington,  a 
century  ago,  "'fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  The  life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  and  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President,  teach  something  other  than  any  doctrine  of  fixed  classes! 

*  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  father  to  pay  for  his  children's  education,  if  he  can,  and 
in  no  wise  the  business  of  the  State  to  help  him  evade  that  duty.  But  whUe  our 
schools  are  intended  for  the  poor  and  for  the  poor  only,  they  have  been  modeled 
upon  schools  that  exist  for  classes  that  can  advance  no  just  claim  to  charity."  See 
page  13,  Maryland  Institu©;g|^ig®tf  t^WlicrOSOft® 
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Sometlimg  of  concession  to  the  idea  here  advanced  by  Mr.  Bonaparte, 
concerning  free  public  schools,  and  to  its  logical  conclusion  that  the 
education  given  in  them  should  be  only  that  of  the  most  limited  and 
elementary  character,  seems,  also,  to  underlie  the  remarks  by  another 
speaker,  already  elsewhere  quoted  in  this  Report  as  delivered  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.* 

If  the  new  movement  to  add  to  the  curriculum  pf  public  school 
studies  elementary  training  in  drawing  and  in  the  industrial  arts, 
is  to  result  in  the  dissemination  and  adoption  of  any  such  belief  in 
the  essential  inequality  of  human  beings,  then  it  will  have  wrought 
more  injury  to  the  manhood  of  Americans  than  can  be  compensated 
by  any  excellence  of  manual  dexterity.  A  Republic  needs  "men," 
not  "hands,"  for  its  citizens.  It  was  when  referring  to  another 
phase  of  this  same  idea  that  all  citizens  are  not  equally  entitled  to 
the  same  educational  opportunities,  that  the  manly  indignation  of 
the  late  President  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  burst  forth  as,  in 
delivering  the  opening  address  of  the  lecture  course  of  the  Lynn 
Lyceum,  in  1853,  he  spoke  of  one  uttering  such  sentiments  as  one 
who  "cherishes  in  his  heart  a  system  in  more  deadly  antagonism  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  than  the  most  absolute  despotism  in  Europe 
or  farthest  Asia;  for  it  presupposes,  not  a  community  of  equal  men, 
but  a  hierarchy  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ranks;  it  assumes  that 
the  poor  man's  son  inherits  his  poverty  together  with  his  name,  that 
the  son  of  the  mechanic  must  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  send- 
ing down  a  legacy  of  toil  from  age  to  age.  *  *  Can  anything  be 
less  true  to  American  doctrine  than  this?" 

The  main  argument  of  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  based  on  this  fundamen- 
tal idea  that  the  public  school  is  only  intended  for  the  children  of 
people  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  education;  his  arguments — thg,t 
these  children  ought  to  be  so  taught  at  school  as  to  be  fitted  for  use- 
ful industry,  are  pertinent;  their  fallacy  lies  in  his  proposition  to 
limit  the  advantages  of  this  careful  training  to  the  children  of  the 
poor;  for,  in  fact,  it  happens  that,  in  this  country  of  rapid  fluctua- 
tions of  fortunes,  it  is  the  children  of  the  wealthy  parents  who  may 
be  in  quite  as  much  need  of  being  so  trained  at  school  as  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  useful  industries,  as  are  the  children  of  the  poor;  the 
wealthy  here,  possessing  even  less  of  permanence  than  do  the  poor. 

It  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  American 
idea  of  the  right  of  all  human  beings  to  free  and  full  development, 
that  any  American  citizens  should  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson. 
The  need  that  school  children  should  be  taught  useful  learning  is 
quite  as  important  as  Mr.  Bonaparte  affirms;  but,  not  merely  because 
those  school  children  are,  or,  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be,  all  children 
of  paupers. 

The  ground  on  which  the  free  public  education  of  all  youth  by 

■  ~~         *See  Vmim%mmP,%W^^  and  25. 
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the  State  is  based  and  can  be  defended,  is  the  need  of  the  State,  the 
vital  need  of  a  Eepnblic,  that  all  its  citizens  shall  be  intelligent;  not 
the  necessities  of  individual  parents!  The  experience  of  centuries 
has  shown  that  the  great  business  of  educating  the  whole  people 
can  be  intrusted  to  no  class,  or  caste,  or  sect.  No  church  is  good 
enough,  no  class  wise  enough,  no  parents  wealthy  enough.  The 
State,  which  embodies  the  combined  power,  wealth,  intelligence,  of 
the  community,  is  alone  equal  to  the  mighty  undertaking. 

However,  in  addressing  the  pupils  of  the  evening  drawing  schools 
of  the  Institute  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  speaking  to 
those  who  attend  for  the  definite  purpose  of  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  an  audience  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  Institute,  which  are 
to  give  that  practical  training  in  the  mechanic  arts  which  is  no- 
where else  provided. 

Premising  that  all  Baltimoreans  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Institute  to  allow  the  omission  of  any  formal  statement 
of  its  work,  the  speaker  says: 

*  *  *  I  am  justified  in  asking  you  to  consider  not  the  merits  of  this  particular 
school  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  but  the  relations  which  such  schools  should  bear  to  the 
general  scheme  of  American  popular  education,  and  their  claims  upon  the  discern- 
ing liberality  of  individual  benefactors  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  State.  I  must 
premise,  however,  that  the  function  of  this  and  similar  Institutes,  whose  impor- 
tance to  the  community  I  would  see  more  clearly  recognized,  is  not  that  of  advanc- 
ing the  fine  arts  in  their  stricter  sense.  AVhat  they  do  for  these  is  eminently  mer- 
itorious, but  it  is  not  because  they  train  or  encourage  technical  artists  that  I  deem 
them  an  important  and  unduly  neglected  element  in  our  system  of  education. 
After  all,  painting  and  sculpture  are  luxuries,  and  it  is  scarcely  the  business  of 
charity  or  the  State  to  provide  luxuries;  the  people  must  be  given  their  bread,  that 
is  to  say,  must  be  taught  how  to  earn  it,  before  we  think  of  pleasures,  however 
innocent  or  elevating,  which  can  be  those  of  a  minority  only. 

The  importance  to  the  public  of  these  schools  arises  from  the  fact  expressed  in  the 
title  of  our  Institnte,  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts;  that  their  pupils 
are  the  children  of  artisans,  learning  to  be  better  artisans  themselves,  not  deserting 
but  improving,  the  profession  of  their  fathers,  and  that  they  aim  to  make  the  various 
forms  of  manual  labor  at  once  more  scientific  and  more  attractive.  They  should 
not  be  classed  with  the  scientific  schools  attached  to  our  leading  universities,  or  the 
polytechnic  schools  or  institutes  of  technology  existing  in  several  of  the  Northern 
States.  These  form  part  of  a  system  of  higher  education,  presuppose  a  collegiate 
instruction  in  their  pupils,  and  aim  to  fit  them  for  callings  to  which  no  one  can 
fairly  deny  the  rank  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  schools  to  which  I  refer,  and  among  which  the  Maryland  Institute  holds  an 
honorable  place,  graduate  not  metallurgists,  or  chemists,  or  civil  engineers,  but  car- 
penters, masons,  smiths,  machinists,  bringing  to  their  respective  handicrafts  the 
improved  methods  of  modern  enlightenment,  and  substituting  for  the  merely  em- 
pirical skill  gained  by  a  tedious  apprenticeship,  a  rational  knowledge,  the  fruit  of 
scientific  instruction.  Such  schools  as  these  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States; 
they  have  been  comparatively  neglected  by  private  benefactors,  and  have  almost 
wholly  failed  to  obtain  recognition  by  the  State;  yet  they  seem  to  me  the  indispen- 
sable complement,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  correction  of  our  entire  system  of 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction.  The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are 
a  subject  of  profound  inte0jgijfefegfi(^]/Mi;ite"OfcSdfiS®people.     I  think  I  am  on  safe 
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ground  when  I  say  that  we  spend  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation  upon  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools  several  times  the  amount  similarly  expended  by  the  most 
Uberal  of  the  great  European  nations,  and  very  nearly  as  much  as  aU  of  these 
together;  and  I  would  not  have  this  immense  outlay  diminished.  What  a  commu- 
nity pays  for  the  judicious  training  of  its  future  citizens  is  for  it  the  most  f niitful 
of  investments;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  question  whether  we  are  getting  the 
most  we  can  for  our  money  in  this  respect,  whether,  in  fact,  the  organization  of 
our  schools  does  not  involve  an  error  in  principle  which  both  hampers  their  influence 
for  good  and  procures  us  some  gratuitous  evils. 

Then  follow  the  arguments,  just  referred  to  as  based  upon  the 
statement  that  public  schools  should  be  only  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor;  with  an  elaborate  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  of  the  equality  of  men! 

In  closing,  he  urges  the  value  of  such  industrial  and  technical 
schools  as  are  these  of  the  Institute,  of  which  the  community  has  all 
too  few;  and  eloquently  portrays  and  justly  eulogizes  the  worth  and 
influence  of  an  education  which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  skill  to  the 
hand  and  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  worker;  thus  making  the  labor  of 
his  life  its  chief  solace. 

He  closes,  with  an  admirable  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  community,  as  follows: 

One  of  these  schools  is  in  our  midst,  founded  by  our  fellow  citizens,  and  appeal- 
ing to  our  sympathies  for  its  support.  The  particular  aspect  of  its  utility  upon 
which  I  have  dwelt  this  evening  by  no  means  constitutes  its  only  claim  to  our 
regard.  To  many  the  more  strictly  artistic  features  of  its  instruction  may  seem 
more  important,  as  they  are  certainly  more  immediately  attractive.  But  if  it  did 
no  more  than  to  train  to  perfection  and  contentment  in  their  life  work  the  hundreds 
of  pupils  who  nightly  attend  its  classes,  this  alone  should  ensure  it  the  amplest 
measure  of  moral  and  material  support  from  our  citizens.  To  those  who  would 
give  of  their  abundance  for  the  needs  of  their  less  happy  brethren,  it  appeals  with  a 
force  which  can  be  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  agencies  of  organized 
benevolence  around  us.  Certainly  nowhere  could  money  be  given  with  a  more 
absolute  assurance  that  it  could  not  fail  to  do  good. 

But  the  Institute  claims  of  us  more  than  money.  We  owe  its  managers  gratitude 
for  their  sacrifices  of  time  and  thought  in  our  behalf.  We  owe  its  teachers  a  recog- 
nition of  their  untiring  and  Ul-remunerative  labors  for  our  good.  We  owe  its  pupils 
our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  serve  the  community  by  improving  themselves. 
Finally,  we  owe  ourselves  the  proof  that  we  know  and  feel  its  merits,  and  that  we  are 
worthy  to  possess  so  good  a  thing.  To  fulfill  these  obligations  are  we  met  this  even- 
ing, and  it  remains  for  me  but  to  express  my  own  sense  of  your  kindness  in  per- 
mitting me  to  so  long  delay  the  more  interesting  exercises  that  are  to  follow. 

The  following  characteristic  sentences  are  taken  from  the  stirring 
address  by  Mr.  Gushing  on  behalf  of  the  Commercial  School  of  the 
Institute.  Character  and  thoroughness  are  equally  important  to 
students  in  the  drawing  classes  as  to  those  studying  bookkeeping,  and 
Mr.  Cushing's  words  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  educators,  as 
well  as  pupils. 

The  quaUty  most  needed  in  American  thought,  education,  institutions,  business, 
and  work  is  thoroughness.  We  Americans  worship  the  superficial;  we  are  enam- 
ored of  shams;  we  deride  f^j^fff^^Q^'^^^^^^^ff^^^^  methods  of  the  past;  we 
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wish  everything  done  with  a  rush  and  a  hurrah,  and  in  consequence  we  do  few 
things  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be  done.    *    *    * 

In  our  trades  we  refuse  apprentices  and  insist  that  good  and  bad  workmen  shall 
be  paid  the  same  wages,  and  so  our  bricks  are  bad,  our  mortar  crumbly,  our  hearths 
supported  on  wooden  blocks,  and  our  new  rows  of  houses  old  before  they  are  finished; 
omr  plumbers  are  the  standard  themes  for  newspaper  jests.    *    *    * 

FALSE  STANDARDS  OF  UFE. 

The  greed  for  wealth  has  overcome  us  all,  and  we  forget  the  value  of  character 
while  our  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  gilded  prizes  of  hfe. 

If  we  would  but  pause  and  think  that  before  God  and  the  inner  thought  of  honest 
men,  men  must  be  judged  by  what  they  are  and  not  by  what  they  have,  by  the 
honest  work  they  have  done,  and  not  by  the  doUars  they  have  amassed.  K  we 
would  but  think  that  many  rich  and  many  mighty  wlU  appear  meagre  and  small 
before  the  omniscient  eye,  we  would  each  in  our  sphere  give  credit  to  character 
rather  than  wealth,  to  brains  more  than  to  doUars,  to  honesty  more  than  to  success. 
It  is  sad  to  plead  so  hopeless  a  cause. 

It  seems  useless  to  give  such  good  advice  that  the  experience  of  life  will  prove  so 
bad. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  even  in  this  community,  to  preach  the  doctriae  I  now 
utter  without  a  myriad  of  examples,  thronging  the  memory  of  every  hearer,  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  all  I  say.  And  yet  it  must  be  said,  for  it  is  true.  Honesty 
and  a  conscience  void  of  offense  before  God  and  man  is  better  than  wealth,  and 
the  man  who  knows  his  business  thoroughly  and  honestly  pursues  it,  who  pays  his 
debts,  votes  his  convictions  and  dies  poor,  leaves  a  richer  legacy  in  his  character  to 
his  children  brought  up  by  him  to  honest  thorough  work,  than  the  man  who 
merely  by  accident  or  by  chicanery  is  able  to  bequeath  wealth  for  an  ignorant, 
diseased  and  profligate  posterity  to -squander  in  riotous  living.    *    *    * 

OPPORTUNIT'"'  FOR  TRUE  CHARITY. 

If  there  be  a  rich  man  among  you  who  remembers  the  struggles  and  despairs  of 
his  early  hfe,  when  a  word  of  kindly  coimsel,  an  hour  of  good  advice,  a  Utile  pe- 
cuniary help  in  time  of  utmost  need  would  have  been  to  him  like  a  bright  light  in 
a  dark  and  lonely  place ;  this  Maryland  Institute  offers  to  him  an  opportunity  to 
help  many  struggling  boys  and  to  imprint  his  name  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
race.  We  are  striving  to  help  honest  people  to  make  an  honest  living  by  doing  thor- 
ough work.    God  bless  the  man  who  lends  his  wealth  to  make  this  help  effective. 

INPLTTENCE  OF  ACCURATE  BOOK-KEEPING  ON  CHARACTER. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  has  a  conservative  and  steadying  effect 
upon  the  youthful  mind. 

It  tends  to  make  a  boy  keep  accurate  accounts  of  his  expenditures  and  receipts, 
and  may  often  help  to  stop  him  ere  he  crosses  the  narrow  margin  which  separates 
the  spendthrift  from  the  thief.  It  teaches  him  accuracy  and  also  informs  him  that 
no  statement  is  true  wherein  there  is  aja  error  of  one  cent,  and  this  often  prevents 
the  imaginative  boy  from  degenerating  into  the  habitual  liar.  It  may  save  a  boy 
from  the  careless  expenditure  that  so  easily  leads  to  stealing  and  forging.  The 
counting  of  his  cash  may  lead  him  to  shake  off  the  companion  who  beguiles  into 
the  road,  that  leads  to  death. 

Boys  are  not  naturally  mean  nor  dishonest.  They  become  so  because  they  form 
habits  of  expenditure  beyond  their  means.  Prevent  those  habits  being  formed, 
and  you  save  the  boy.    *    *    * 
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We  wish  to  teach  all  the  boys  we  can  teach  such  habits  of  thorough  methodical 
work,  that  honest  constant  work  may  become  the  habit  of  their  lives,  and  by  this 
habit  save  them  from  some  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  *orld. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  1883-84,  Mr.  Hugh  Newell,  whose  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  drawing,  had  increased  and  who  de- 
sired to  give  more  time  to  the  personal  practice  of  his  art  than  was 
possible  if  he  retained  charge  of  the  Institute  schools,  voluntarily- 
resigned  his  position  as  head  master  of  the  schools  of  art  of  the 
Maryland  Institute. 

Under  his  care  these  schools  have  been  very  prosperous  and  the 
managers  were  anxious  that  in  the  change  the  schools  should  lose 
nothing  of  the  advance  already  secured. 

In  obtaining  the  services  of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  who,  as  "acting 
principal,"  succeeded  Walter  Smith  iii  charge  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  as  principal  of  these  schools,  and  of  Professor 
S.  Herbert  Adams,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  as  assistant,  they  have  been  most  fortunate.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  new  departure  of  the  schools  was  made  in  the  circular 
issued  in  the  Autumn  of  1883,  and  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
account  of  the  schools. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE,  1883-'84. 

BOABD  OP  Managers. 

Officers.— F.  C.  Latrobe,  President ;  Jos.  M.  Gushing,  Vice  President ;  George 
.  L.  McCahan,  Secretary ;  Edward  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

Managers. 

Term  eagres  1884.— Alex.  L.  Spear,  WiUiam  H.  Perkins,  G.  Harlan  Williams, 
M.  A.  Newell,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  Joshua  Lynch. 

Term  expires  1885. — John  M.  Carter,  CarroU  Spence,  T.  P.  Perine,  Joseph  M. 
Gushing,  James  Pentland,  George  R.  Skillman,  James  Young. 

Term  expires  1886. — Samuel  W.  Regester,  John  L.  Lawton,  John  H.  Short, 
Gfeorge  H.  Pagels,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr. ,  James  H.  Bond,  Robert  K.  Martin. 

Alex.  F.  Lusby,  Actuary  and  Librarian. 

Committees. 

Exhibition. — Jno.  M.  Garter,  Chairman,  George  L.  McCahan,  G.  Harlan  Wil- 
liams, George  R.  Skillman,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  William  H.  Perkins,  Robert  K.  Mar- 
tin, George  H.  Pagels,  John  L.  Lawton. 

Schools  of  Art. — James  H.  Bond,  Chairman,  William  H.  Perkins,  John  M.  Carter, 
John  L.  Lawton,  George  L.  McCahan,  George  H.  Pagels,  Robert  K.  Martin. 

Lectures. — M.  A.  NeweU,  Chairman,  James  H.  Bond,  G.  Harlan  WiUiams,  John 
M.  Garter,  James  Pentland. 

Hall. — Alex.  L.  Spear,  Chairman,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  John  L.  Lawton,  Robert 
K.  Martin. 

Chemical  Department. — John  L.  Lawton,  Chairman,  James  Pentland,  John  H. 
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Commercial  Department. — T.  P.  Perine,  Chairman,  James  Young,  M.  A.  Newell, 
Greorge  L.  MoOahan,  G.  Harlan  Williams. 

Music. — William  H.  Perkins,  Chairman,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  John  H.  Short, 
Alexander  L.  Spear,  George  L.  McCahan. 

Finance. — F.  C.  Latrobe,  Chairman,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  Edward  W.  Robin- 
son, Joseph  M.  Gushing,  G.  Harlan  Williams. 

This  history  of  the  Institute  was  here  closed,  having  been  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  1883-84,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
present  volume  of  this  report  would  be  issued  simultaneously  with 
Part  I;  the  two  volumes,  or  "parts,"  having  been  then  completed  in 
manuscript.  It  happened,  however,  as  elsewhere  stated,  that  Part 
II  could  not  then  be  issued;  and,  as  this  portion  of  the  second  volume  is 
now  being  put  in  type  (September,  1888),  this  history  will  now  be 
resumed  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  remarkable  and  increasingly  successful  development  of  the 
schools  has  gone  on  under  the  direction  of  the  new  principal,  cor- 
dially aided  and  sustained  by  the  managers  and  for  the  past  three 
years,  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Joseph  M.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  who  has  been  continued  in  the  Presidency  and  who,  by  reason 
of  ibs  growing  usefulness  to  the  public,  has  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing from  both  the  State  and  city,  increased  appropriations  in  aid  of 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Institute. 

The  account  of  these  four  years  of  its  development,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  promising  in  its  long  history,  will  be  mostly 
given  in  extracts  from  the  annual  reports,  addresses,  and  other  au- 
thorized publications  by  the  Officers,  Instructors,  and  Board  of 
Managers. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  by  the  President  for  the  year 
ending  April  33,  1884:* 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Institute  is  herewith  submitted 
to  the  members.  Although  the  scope  of  the  Institute  is  now  somewhat  abridged 
from  what  it  originally  aspired  to,  yet  its  usefulness  is  really  increased  by  a  concen- 
tration of  its  energies,  and  the  advance  which  has  been  m.ade  in  the  instruction  now 
given  in  its  most  useful  department,  viz:  its  Schools  of  Art  aud  Design.  With  this 
object,  the  management  has  exerted  itself  to  provide  an  Institution  in  Baltimore 
where  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  Instruction  in  Mechanical,  Architectural 
and  Artistic  Drawing,  in  fact,  in  thorough  Art  traioing,  will  be  equal  to  those 
offered  by  any  similar  Institution  in  the  country.  The  necessity  for  such  Schools  is 
fully  recognized  in  all  large  cities,  and  many  of  them  have  been  greatly  aided  by 
public  and  individual  contributions. 

Already  the  reputation  of  the  Maryland  Institute  is  recognized  abroad;  and,  with 
one  of  its  Diplomas,  a  graduate  has  Uttle  difficulty  in  obtaining  lucrative  employ- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  resignation  of  Professor  Hugh  Newell,  the 
former  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  necessitated  the  selection  of  his 
successor.  In  this,  the  management  was  most  successful  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  late  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  in 
Boston;  and  among  his  assistants.  Professor  S.  Herbert  Adams  and  Miss  Emma  J. 

*  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Thirty-sixth  An- 
nual Report,  1884.     Pp.  8.  „.   .^.       ,,      .,.  ^^ 
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Gay,  both  graduates  of  the  Boston  School,  and  both  thoroughly  competent  and 
efficient  teachers.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the  Maryland  Institute,  with  its 
present  corps  of  Professors  and  Assistants,  now  offers  facilities  equal  to  any  that 
may  be  obtained  elsewhere  for  thorough  Art  Instruction. 

ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

That  these  advantages  are  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  present  Day 
School  consists  of  326,  and  the  Night  School  of  507  pupils.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  states  that  "of  the  507  pupils  the  classes, 
are  divided  as  follows:  Free-hand,  353;  Mechanical,  149;  Architectural,  105,  from 
which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  majority  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
branches  of  education  adapted  to  actual  technical  training,  and  which,  with  many 
of  the  students,  has  been  pursued  simultaneously  with  active  service  in  those  indus- 
tries to  which  such  training  applies. 

When  it  is  considered  that  no  other  Institution  in  our  city,  except  the  Manual 
Training  School,  just  inaugurated,  and  which  is  only  available  for  young  pupils 
still  occupied  with  academic  studies,  presents  this  opportunity,  the  value  of  this 
feature  in  our  Night  School  can  be  justly  appreciated;  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
(354)  pupils  engaged  during  the  day  in  learning  or  practicing  various  branches  of 
mechanical  industry;  and  in  our  Night  Schools  acquiring  an  education  which  raises 
them  above  the  standard  of  their  fellows,  and  makes  them  skilled  workmen,  ac- 
quainted with  the  rationale  oi  their  calling. 

To  this  number  may  be  added  the  253  pupils  in  the  Free-hand  class,  every  one  of 
whom  is  being  made  proficient  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing,  and  thus  fitted 
for  artistic  work  in  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  where  such  a  knowledge  is 
valuable." 

NEW  FEATUKES  OF  INSTRUCTION  INTRODUCED. 

A  feature  of  the  Day  School  is  the  Saturday  Class,  composed  of  pupils  engaged  in 
other  studies  during  the  week,  who  most  willingly  sacrifice  their  holiday  for  Art 
Instruction.  Another  feature  in  the  Day  School  is  the  large  number  of  pupUs  who, 
instead  of  pursuing  some  special  course  of  training  in  branches  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, have  entered  upon  the  "  Regular  Course"  which  embraces  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  involves  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  aU  the  various  branches  of 
Art  and  Design.  This  is  the  system  pursued  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  and  is  intended  to  fit  the  pupils  for  teachers  of  Free-hand,  Mechanical  and 
Architectural  Drawing,  as  well  as  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors,  ModeUng  in 
Clay,  etc. .  etc. ;  the  result  of  this  will  be  to  supply  our  city  and  State  with  competent 
teachers  in  these  most  useful  branches  of  education." 

Instruction  in  "  time  sketching  "  has  also  been  introduced  by  Prof  essor  Fuchs 
with  great  success.  A  class  is  exercised  in  time  sketching  in  Charcoal,  Water, 
and  even  Oil  Colors,  from  casts,  still  life  and  life.  When  finished,  the  sketches  are 
collected,  criticised  and  marked  by  the  teachers,  then  arranged  before  the  class,  their 
merits  and  defects  pointed  out,  and  such  comments  made  upon  the  work  as  may  be 
timely  and  instructive  for  the  future  exercises.  Some  of  the  two  and  four  hour 
sketches  already  accompUshed  are  most  excellent  productions. 

REPORT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  this  committee  informs  us  that  the  graduates  in  the  Night  School 
number  3  in  the  Free-hand  class,  7  in  tLe  Mechanical  class,  and  6  in  the  Architect- 
ural c'ass — total,  15.  Tothis  number  might  be  added  several  others,  who  have  vol- 
untarily declined  to  be  graduated  this  year,  preferring  to  return  another  season  and 
continue  their  studies  to  a  J 
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The  Day  School  will  continue  in  operation  until  the  1st  of  June  proximo;  but 
the  Night  School  closed  on  the  14th  March,  after  a  session  of  61  evenings,  attended 
by  the  pupils  with  conunendable  regularity  and  promptness.  A  Free  Exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  of  both  Schools  wUl  be  given  at  the  Institute  early  in  June. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Commercial  Department  states  that  "  whUe 
the  number  of  pupils  was  not  as  large  as  the  year  before,  the  progress  made  by 
them  in  their  studies,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  results 
thereof,  were  very  satisfactory  and  enoouraging.  The  methods  employed  are  well 
adapted,  to  the  ends  sought  after,  and  justify  the  expectation  of  more  important 
attainments  in  the  immediate  future.  There  will  be  five  graduates  of  this  Depart- 
ment.'' 

The  Library  of  the  Institute  is  stiU  frequented  by  a  large  mmiber  of  readers,  and 
the  effort  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  it  has  been  to  use  their  limited 
resources  in  supplying  such  standard  Uterature  as  wiU  prove  attractive  and  in- 
structive to  the  pupils  of  its  Schools.  The  total  number  of  volumes  now  on  its 
shelves  is  30,324.  The  Reading  Room  furnishes  the  standard  papers  and  periodicals 
to  readers. 

The  usual  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  have  been  made  by  both 
State  and  city,  thus  showing  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  its  value,  and  although 
its  usefulness  is  somewhat  limited  by  its  resources,  the  members  have  good  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  its  success  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FERDINAND  C.  LATROBE, 

President. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses  show  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$7,000,  between  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Day  and  Mght  Art 
Schools,  the  total  cost  of  which  amounted  to  $10,814.86.  The  total 
expenses  including  the  Commercial  School  and  the  Library  amounted 
to  $14,208.36,  but  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  exceeded  this  by 
$430.23. 

A  separate  pamphlet  report  of  the  schools  by  Professor  Fuchs 
dated  June  3,  1884,*  was  issued.  This  had  three  pages  of  illustra- 
tions; copies  of  pupils'  work  in  Free-hand,  Architectural,  and  Ma- 
chine Drawing. 

Repoet  by  Peofbssoe  Otto  Fuchs. 

Baltimoeb,  June  3rd,  1884. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland 

Institute. 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  to  you  my  first  Annual  Report  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  of  my  connection  with  the  Institute  Art  Schools,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state 
that  although  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  methods 
of  teaching  and  character  of  the  work  throughout  the  School,  the  progress  made 
thus  far  in  every  department  is  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired.  As  the  full 
course  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night  Schools  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  one 
only  having  as  yet  elapsed,  it  is  of  course  too  early  to  look  for  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  scheme  which  we  have  started  to  inaugurate;  the  ree;ular 
students  in  both  day  and  evening  classes,  however,  have  prospered  in  their  work  so 

*  Maryland  Institute,  Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  Report  of  Professor  Otto 
Fuchs,  Principal,  June  3,  ^^^^,^^^^0,^^^^^^^. 
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well  that  the  results  up  to  this  time  are  fully  up  to  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  uniform  exeellenoe  of  the  work  in  all  departments  speaks  as  well  for  the 
adaptability  of  the  system,  as  for  the  earnestness  and  industry  of  the  students. 

The  elementary  classes  especially  are  in  a  most  promising  condition,  and  I  can 
say  with  confidence  that  the  students  are  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  indus- 
trial art  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  begin  their  advanced  studies  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  term  in  the  fall.  A  large  amount  of  excellent  work  w.is  executed  also  by 
students  of  the  advanced  classes,  who  deserve  much  credit  for  the  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  they  have  pursued  their  studies.  It  is  especially  gratifiying  to 
witness  the  increasing  interest  and  devotion  to  their  work  after  the  first  diflSculties 
have  been  overcome  and  their  ability  to  do,  if  heart  and  hand  work  earnestly 
together,  made  manifest  by  their  success  and  steady  progress  in  the  field  of  art. 

The  first  visible  testimony  of  the  practical  value  of  the  handicraft  training  our 
students  have  received  this  year,  are  the  designs  for  ornamental  jugs  from  several 
of  our  class  A  students,  which  were  accepted  and  are  already  put  upon  the  market, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  D.  F.  Haynes  &  Co. ,  of  this  city. 

The  curriculum  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school  has  been  carried  out 
as  nearly  as  it  was  possible,  in  fact  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  will  requu-e  but 
sUght  modifications  for  next  year's  course. 

The  attendance  in  all  the  classes  has  been  generally  good,  and  every  available 
room  in  the  building  fully  occupied. 

The  statistics  of  classes  and  attendance  are  here  omitted  as  they 
are  given  in  the  preceding  report  by  President  Latrobe. 

By  the  present  arrangement  of  classes  and  studies,  the  Maryland  Institute  offers  to 
young  people  of  both  sexes  who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and  desire  to  engage  as 
either  artists  or  artisans  in  any  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  the  opportunity 
at  ahnost  nominal  expense,  to  obtain  a  broad  and  thorough  art  education,  and  to 
young  men  employed  in  whatever  capacity  in  mechanical  or  technical  pursuits, 
advantages  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  for  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  in 
which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  a  most  valuable  aid  for  the  skillful 
performance  of  handiwork  in  execution  and  design. 

The  details  of  studies,  etc. ,  which  follow,  will  be  given  in  the  sub- 
sequent account  of  the  several  classes.  The  following  which  closes 
the  report  of  the  Day  School  is  interesting  for  its  bearing  on  the 
kind  of  drawing  which  it  is  proper  to  attempt  in  the  public  schools, 
and  its  utter  condemnation  of  "  drawing  from  the  flat"  which,  before 
the  coming  of  Walter  Smith,  was  the  usual  definition  of  the  term 
"drawing." 

The  Saturday  class  consisted  of  the  ten  advanced  students  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, several  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  ciity  schools,  and  thirty-seven  children  and 
youths  of  both  sexes,  ranging  between  7  and  17  years.  Drawing  from  objects  was 
also  introduced  in  this  class  to  the  exclusion  of  copying,  with  the  most  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  results,  even  the  smallest  children  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
delineating  the  forms  of  simple  objects  placed  before  them.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  such  practice  is  far  more  instructive  and  educational  than  simply  copying 
drawings  from  the  fiat ;  the  child  in  drawing  from  an  object  learns  to  understand 
the  relation  and  proportions  of  lines  in  objects  and  how  to  represent  the  same  on 
paper,  thus  the  eye.  the  mind  and  hand  are  made  (o  act  together,  and  the  children 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  this  kind  of  work ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child  that  tends  more  strongly  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation 
and  quicken  the  perceptive  faculties  than  studying  nature. 

As  the  study  of  mankincJJ^igfeeGf^j^'^WftJS^Cflfdature  is,— to  study  it. 
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The  second  part  of  Professor  Fuclis'  report  relates  to  the  Night 
Schools,  the  details  will  be  given  elsewhere.  If  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  discussion  in  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  these  classes,  as 
summarized  in  Part  I,  of  this  Report,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
this  teacher  who  had  great  experience  in  such  a  school  in  South 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  need  of 
regularity  and  continuance  of  attendance  by  the  pupils  in  these 
night  classes;  since,  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  effective  grading  of 
pupils  and  no  definite  progressive  advance.  Irregular  attendance 
with  its  consequences  led  to  the  comparative  failure  of  many  early 
attempts  at  Mechanics'  evening  drawing  classes.  Bringing  them 
under  the  discipline  considered  essential  in  all  other  schools  has  been 
attended  with  a  wonderful  improvement,  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  fairly  tried. 

Professor  Fuchs  brought  to  the  schools  of  the  Institute  the  methods 
which  had  been  thoroughly  proved  by  Walter  Smith  and  himself, 
and  his  subsequent  success,  brilliant  as  it  has  been,  is  only  the  logi- 
cal result  of  his  insisting  on  thorough  and  persistent  work  by  the 
pupils,  whether  in  the  night,  or  the  day  schools.  This  lesson  is 
equally  valuable  in  public  or  private  institutions.  It  is  the  one 
essential  requisite  for  excellence  in  any  field  of  mental  or  manual 
industry. 

Of  the  kind  of  drawing  taught,  he  says: 

*  *  *  In  the  works  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes  of  the  free-hand  divis- 
ion may  be  noticed  entire  absence  of  ambitious  attempts  at  drawing  pretty  pictures, 
such  as  heads,  ornaments,  flowers,  etc.,  usually  drawn  from  flat  copies;  and  it  is 
well  that  these  should  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  To  copy  drawings  simply 
without  studying  truth  of  form  and  color  and  light  and  shade  effects  from  nature 
is  childish  amusement  but  not  art;  a  certain  amount  of  technique  may  be  learned  by 
copying  it  is  true;  this  however  can  be  practiced  by  all  at  home  without  a  teacher; 
the  School  of  Art  and  Industrial  Design  has  a  more  important  mission  to  fulfill, 
which  is:  to  teach  young  men  the  underlying  principles  of  true  art  and  originality 
in  design,  something  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  those  whose  occupation 
requires  skill  and  taste,  as  well  as  that  origiaality  in  their  ideas  they  need  to  make 
them  producers,  and  not  merely  copying  machines  for  duplicating  other  people's 
work. 

I  think  that  by  careful  study  of  the  courses  which  ai-e  fairly  illustrated  by  the 
work  on  exhibition,  it  wUl  be  found  that  our  aim  is  primarily  to  teach  our  pupils 
in  the  night  schools  industrial  drawing,  original  construction  and  designing  rather 
than  imitating  or  mere  picture  making. 

He  then  shows  the  need  of  providing  suitable  and  abundant  models 
of  machines  to  serve  as  object  lessons. 

*  *  *  Having  now  a  true  and  perfect  record  of  every  student  in  the  -school, 
both  as  to  regularity  in  attendance  and  proficiency,  it  will  be  easy  to  classify  them 
when  they  re-enter  next  term,  so  as  to  begin  with  all  the  classes  uniformly  graded 
and  thereby  insure  more  thorough  and  systematic  progress. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  their  work,  appreciating  thoroughly  the  advantages  of  knowledge  and  skill 
in  drawing  in  their  various  occupations,  or  to  prepare  them  for  a  future  field  of 
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usefulness.  While  everything  was  done  last  fall  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  Industrial  Drawing  Schools,  and  it  is  not  overstated  when  I  say 
they  rank  now  with  the  best  in  the  country,  I  inust  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
we  are  greatly  in  need  of  models,  especially  in  the  mechanical  and  architectural 
classes,  and  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  secure  this  most  valuable,  nay  indispen- 
sable aid  to  teachers  in  demonstrating  and  pupUs  in  understanding  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  drawings  to  the  objects  which  they  represent.  One  of  the  most  important 
and  instructive  features  in  technical  schpols  is  to  take  the  students  into  shops  and 
public  works,  there  to  explain  the  practical  operation  of  that  which  is  taught  in 
theory  in  the  school;  but  as  this  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  with  our  evening  school, 
we  must  have  models  to  place  before  our  pupils  to  teach  them  practical  building 
and  machine  construction  and  I  appeal  to  whomsoever  it  may  be,  who  has  the 
means  and  feels  that  interest  in  popular  industrial  education  which  the  importance 
of  the  cause  deserves,  to  generously  aid  the  large  number  of  industrious  and  ambi- 
tious youth  of  Baltimore,  who  zealously  devote  their  winter  evenings  to  learning 
what  they  need  to  make  them  skilful  artisans,  by  donating  the  models  and  studies 
which  we  need  so  much  and  hitherto  have  been  obliged  to  do  without.     *    *    » 

In  closing  lie  thus  refers  to  the  public  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  and  describes  the  illustrations  given  in  his  report. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Institute  for  your  examination 
and  public  inspection,  and  I  append  hereto  three  specimen  drawings,  photo-Utho- 
graphic  fac  similes  of  students'  work,  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  their  original 
size. 

No.  1,  head  from  the  antique,  certificate  drawing  in  class  B,  day  school. 

No.  3,  original  design  of  a  brick  building,  certificate  drawing  in  third  year  Archi- 
tectural evening  class. 

No.  3,  elevation  of  a  horizontal  steam  engine,  third  year  mechanical  evening  class. 
Faithfully  yours, 

OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal. 

The  usual  commencement  exercises  took  place  at  Masonic  Temple, 
on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  1884,  President  Daniel  C.  GUman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  delivered  the  annual  address;  contrary  to  custom 
this  was  not  published  by  the  Institute,  the  speaker  retaining  his 
manuscript  for  other  uses.  It  was  entitled  "  Handicraft,"  and  treated 
of  "  The  education  of  the  hand"  and  of  the  value  of  technical  indus- 
trial training.  It  was  published,  subsequently,  for  the  author,  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  substantially  repeated  as  No.  1,  in  the  "  Series  of 
Monographs"  issued  by  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New 
York.  Professor  Fuchs  read  the  report  of  the  schools  already  quoted 
from.  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 
more City,  addressed  the  graduates.  President  Latrobe  conferred 
the  diplomas  and  Mr.  Morison,  Provost  of  The  Peabody  Institute, 
delivered  the  Peabody  Premiums  to  the  successful  prize  scholars. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  was  shown  in  the  Institute 
for  three  days,  June  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

The  annual  report  of  the  managers  for  the  succeeding  year  shows 
that  the  activities  of  the  Institute  are  becoming  more  and  more  cen- 
tred in  the  schools  as  the  following  extracts  show: 
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Baltmoee,  April  14,  1885. 
To  the  Membership  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

Gentlemen:  The  thirty-seventh  animal  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  here- 
•with  submitted.  Although,  as  said  in  the  last  report,  the  scope  of  the  Institute  is 
now  more  concentrated  than  was  contemplated  by  its  founders,  yet  its  usefulness  to 
the  community  is  in  no  wise  curtailed — for  while  it  has  given  up  some  of  its  classes 
in  scientiflc  branches,  as  well  as  the  annual  industrial  exhibitions,  it  has  so  improved 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  raised  the  standard  of  studies  in  its  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design,  embracing,  as  these  Schools  do,  a  thorough  system  of  Art  Training  in 
Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Artistic  Drawing,  that  they  now  offer  to  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  advantages  in  this  connection  fully  equal  to  those  obtainable  in  any  city 
in  this  country.  This  success  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  Board 
in  securing  the  services  of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  with  those  of  his  able  and  efficient 
assistants — Professor  S.  Herbert  Adams  and  Miss  Emma  J.  Gay.  The  good  work 
done  in  these  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute  is  now  fully  recognized  in  other 
states,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Madison,  Wis. ,  what  was  sent  by  our  pupils  was  very  favorably  com- 
mended for  excellency  in  a  competition  with  exhibits  from  all  the  prominent  schools 
in  the  country.  Ova  Schools  are  well  patronized,  thus  indicating  an  appreciation  of 
their  merits  by  the  people. 

The  Day  School,  which  wiU  continue  in  operation  until  June  next,  has  had  a  larger 
attendance  than  during  any  former  year  in  its  history. 

The  Night  School,  while  falling  oS  somewhat  in  attendance  from  the  preceding 
year,  has  nevertheless  been  well  patronized.  The  policy  of  the  Institute  has  been  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  excellence  in  its  graduates  by  awarding  diplomas  only  to 
those  whose  merit  entitles  them  to  their  receipt.  This  poUcy  has  been  a  cause  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Night  Schools,  many  young  men,  becom- 
ing discouraged  by  want  of  success  in  not  being  advanced  to  a  higher  class  after  a 
year's  study,  lea^e  the  school,  rather  than,  by  beginning  over  again,  win  their  pro- 
motion by  the  excellence  of  their  work,  instead  of  by  the  number  of  months  they 
were  engaged  in  it.  This  policy  of  the  Board  wiU  nevertheless  be  continued,  as  by 
no  other  course  can  the  value  of  the  diplomas  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  School 
be  maintained.  That  such  a  result  follows  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  present  with  those  of  previous  years,  there  being  a  gain  in  efficiency 
for  the  year  1884-85  over  1883-84  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  first-year  classes,  17  per  cent, 
in  the  second-year  classes,  and  9  per  cent,  in  the  third-year  classes.  It  is  hoped, 
and  believed,  that  under  the  able  management  of  Professor  Fuchs  even  more  grati- 
fying results  win  be  hereafter  attained. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  Night  School  for  the  present  year  will  probably  be 
twenty-two,  each  of  whom  will  have  deservedly  earned  the  diploma  to  be  awarded. 

The  Commercial  School,  wMch  is  self -supporting,  held  for  six 
months.  The  Library  was  kept  up  in  current  periodicals  and  much 
used,  but  there  "were  no  important  additions  of  books. 

While  the  usual  appropriations  have  been  made  by  both  city  and  state  during  the 
past  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  its  resources  are  stiU  of  a  most 
limited  character,  and  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  usefulness  to  the  community. 

The  building,  constructed  in  1851,  which  was  supposed  by  its  early  managers  to 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  its  schools,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  afford  a  large  hall  for  exhibition  piurposes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devote 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  The  revenue,  therefore,  here- 
tofore derived  from  the  exhibitions,  and  from  the  rental  of  the  hall,  is  no  longer 
available. 
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The  increased  excellence  of  the  instruction  now  given  in  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design  has  necessarily  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  it  is  thus 
only  with  great  effort  and  some  faith  in  the  Uberality  and  encouragement  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  that  the  Board  of  Managers  have  maintained  the  Maryland 
Institute,  earnestly  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  are  advancing  the  interests  of  a 
community  which  would  not  faU,  if  called  upon,  to  sustain  their  efforts. 

The  Managers  also  indulge  in  the  hope  that  Industrial  Exhibitions  will  not  be 
altogether  abandoned  in  this  city.  The  present  and,  most  certainly,  the  future  of 
Baltimore  is  too  largely  interested  in  manufactures  to  ignore  the  necessity  of,  from 
time  to  time,  affording  an  opportunity  to  our  skilled  artizans  of  making  a  display  of 
their  wares.  The  success  of  former  exhibitions  of  this  character  certainly  indicates 
that  one  held  now,  when  our  manufacturing  industry  is  so  much  larger  than  it  was 
then,  would  not  be  a  failure;  and,  while  the  Maryland  Institute  building  is  no  longer 
available  for  this  purpose,  its  present  Managers  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  earnest  and 
energetic,  and  would  be  as  successful,  as  their  predecessors,  if  a  proper  encourage- 
ment were  given  by  the  citizens  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  out  within  the  next 
one  or  two  years  an  Industrial  Exhibition  which,  while  not  a  centennialor  a  world's 
fair,  would  yet  be  most  beneficial  and  creditable  to  Baltimore. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  partial  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1885; 

Receipts  from  September  1,  1884,  to  March  31,  1885 |12,238  28 

Expenses 10,836  79 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1885 $1,396  49 

Very  respectfully, 

FERDINAND  C.  LATROBE,  President. 

An  elaborate  prospectus*  was  issued  showing  the  courses  in  detail 
of  the  schools  for  the  season  of  1885-86  and  containing  a  list  of  the 
graduates  of  the  schools  from  1857  to  1885,  inclusive,  with  a  star 
attached  to  the  names  of  those  who  received  the  Peabody  prizes. 

With  the  new  departure  in  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction,  begun  when  Mr.  Hugh  Newell  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  schools,  and  still  further  developed  when  Professor  Fuchs, 
then  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Newell,  the  schools  rapidly  increased  in  efficiency. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fuchs  the  courses  in  all  the 
schools  were  still  more  thoroughly  graded  and  systematized,  and  a 
course  of  study,  progressing  by  regular  gradation  through  three 
and  four  years,  was  arranged.  A  free  "  post  graduate  "  course  of  a 
year,  for  the  graduates  of  the  evening  school,  was  also  established ; 
and  a  principle  of  thoroughness  and  discipline  formerly  unknown 
to  any  similar  drawing  schools  in  the  country,  was  inaugurated. 
While  in  the  former  Day  classes  of  the  Institute,  the  pay  pupils  had 

*  "  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Schools  of  Art, 
Design  and  Industrial  Drawing,  Bookkeeping  and  Writing.  Library.  1885-86. 
Pp.  38." 
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gone  at  their  owu  sweet  will ;  now,  a  definite  course  of  study  was 
required  for  those  wishing  to  graduate.  Special  classes  were  ar- 
ranged for  those  wishing  only  a  partial  course  or  special  instruction. 

The  change  now  begun  was  a  radical  one  and  while  its  first  eilects 
might  very  probably  be  seen  in  the  decreasing  number  of  pupils, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  its  advantages  would  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  excellence  of  the  graduates,  when  the  first  class  had  com- 
pleted the  three  and  four  years  courses. 

The  following  statements  by  the  managers  of  the  Institute  precede 
in  the  prospectus  the  detailed  nrogrammes  of  classes  and  studies 

Maetland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  ajstd  Industrial  Drawing,  1885-86. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  continued  and  growing  success  of  its  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and  in  stating 
that  they  have,  during  the  past  two  years  undergone  such  improvements  and 
received  such  extensive  additions  to  their  collection  of  casts,  models  and  other  art 
studies,  that  the  facilities  for  teaching  Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture  are  now  of 
a  high  order  and  fully  maintain  for  the  Schools  the  high  rank  they  have  always 
held  among  the  Art  Educational  Institutions  of  the  country.  The  attention  of  those 
desirous  of  studying  Art  is  invited  to  these  Schools,  upon  the  guarantee  that  all 
instruction  in  the  various  departments  is  most  thorough  and  systematic  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  late  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  aided  by  an  efficient  corps  of  assistants  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes 
and  in  consequence  the  Schools  have  gained  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and  thor- 
oughness that  has  drawn  many  students  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  to  Balti- 
more for  the  purpose  of  studying  Art  and  Industrial  Drawing. 

object  of  the  schools. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  furnish  the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction 
in  the  various  branches  of  Artistic  and  Industrial  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modehng 
in  Clay,  to  all  persons  desiting  to  study  Art  with  a  view  of  following  the  same  pro- 
fessionally, as  teachers,  designers,  decorators,  or  skilled  artizans  generally;  also  to 
give  a  liberal  art  education  to  those  who  wish  to  study  art  as  an  accomplishment, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  refining  and  elevating  influences. 

There  will  be  Day  and  Evening  Classes  open  as  follows,  viz. :  the  Day  Classes — 
Regular  and  Special — from  October  1st,  1885,  to  May  39, 1886,  in  which  all  branches 
of  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling  are  taught  to  students  of  both  sexes.  The 
Evening  Classes  are  open  to  male  students  only,  from  October  12,  1885,  to  March 
19,  1886,  for  the  study  of  Free-hand,  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  the 
different  branches  being  taught  in  separate  classes  by  experienced  teachers,  en- 
gaged practically  in  the  arts  which  they  teach.  Designing  and  Decorating  in  the 
flat  and  round  is  made  an  important  feature  in  both  day  and  evening  classes. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  by  Professor  Fuchs,  the  principal 
of  the  schools,  the  following  extracts  relating  to  the  general  manage- 
ment are  taken;  such  details  as  are  essential  will  be  given  in  the 
account  of  the  schools  which  follows  this  general  history  of  the 
Institute. 

This  report  is  of  unusual  value  as  it  records  the  results  of  two 
years  of  the  new  experiment. 
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Baltimore,  June  2nd,  1885. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland 

Institute. 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  to  you  my  Second  Annual  report  upon  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Institute  during  the  term  just  closed,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state :  that  the  Day  Schools  were  duly  opened  on  the  first  of  October  with 
a  good  attendance  in  both  regular  and  special  classes;  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
being  former  students  returned  to  continue  their  studies.  The  zeal  and  interest  with 
which  all  the  regular  as  well  as  many  special  students  entered  upon  and  continued 
their  work  throughout  the  term  has  been  most  gratifying  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
advantages  of  the  system  introduced  last  year  have  been  duly  recognized  and  fuUy 
appreciated.  During  the  summer  vacation  many  important  improveinents  were 
made  iu  the  arrangements  of  studies,  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  which  have  added  greatly 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  connected  with  the  School.  The  modeling 
room  was  also  fitted  up  and  put  in  operation,  so  that  now  all  departments  embraced 
in  the  full  course  of  Art  studies,  as  indicated  iu  the  catalogue,  are  in  good  working 
order.  Several  needed  additions  have  also  been  made  to  our  collection  of  casts,  mod- 
els and  other  studies  which  have  been  of  great  service,  and  as  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  enhance  the  efBciency  of  this  school  from  year  to  year  it  is  necessary  that 
its  facilities  for  study  should  be  increased,  some  thiags  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  the  spirit  of  progress  moves  the  world  to-day  we  are  compelled  to 
struggle  forward.  Every  next  year's  work  should,  if  possible,  be  better  than  the 
last,  and  I  hope  siucerely  that  pubhc  spirited  friends  of  Art  education  who  have  the 
means  may  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  the  Institute  is  doing  to  aid  us  further 
in  procuring  good  examples  of  art  works;  such  as  pictures  and  designs  for  decora- 
tions, books  on  painting,  scvdpture  and  industrial  art,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to 
study  or  to  teach. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  of  the  Day  School  is  given  as  267;  of 
these  103  are  in  the  Saturday  classes;  the  normal  class  for  teachers 
of  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  children's  class,  both  of  which  were 
very  successful  in  keeping  the  interest  and  developing  the  ability  to 
draw. 

His  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  free-hand  drawing  in  developing 
the  taste  and  love  of  beauty  of  the  child  is  worthy  of  note;  of  these 
classes  he  says: 

The  Saturday  classes  showed  a  large  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year;  the 
whole  number  registered  in  that  being  47,  against  103,  this  year.  A  large  propor- 
tion in  this  class  are  children  of  both  sexes  who  attend  school  on  other  days  of  the 
week  and  the  regularity  with  which  these  attend  the  drawing  school  on  Saturday 
as  well  as  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  their  work,  speaks  plainer  than  words  can 
express;  that  it  is  to  them  a  real  pleasure  and  the  beneficial  efiEect  the  practice  of 
drawing  from  nature  has  upon  the  minds  of  children  in  developing  their  perceptive 
faculties  cannot  be  overestimated,  it  not  only  teaches  them  to  be  close  and  accurate 
observers  of  what  they  see,  but  also  cultivates  their  taste  and  appreciation  of  beauty, 
symmetry  of  form  and  order  of  arrangement,  which  if  properly  implanted  in  youth 
will  grow  later  in  life  into  that  love  and  enjoyment  of  true  art,  which  only  those 
can  estimate  who  have  learned  to  feel  its  charms.  Parents  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  school  at  the  Institute  any  Saturday  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2,  while 
the  school  is  in  session. 

A  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  attend  the  Saturday  classes  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  teach  their  pupils  ^oxe[^^ff^^fi!g^f^gjp^^Q^t\j  the  art  of  drawing  from 
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objects  and  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  teachers  the  great  advantages  in  hav- 
ing acquired  the  facility  of  sketching  objects,  for  oftentimes  a  graphic  illustration, 
though  simple  but  accurate,  will  serve  to  make  clear  to  the  minds  of  children  things 
which  could  not  be  explained  by  the  most  exhaustive  description  in  words;  descrip- 
tions of  things  accompanied  by  sketches  and  diagrams  are  as  much  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  children  as  are  lectures  and  stereoscopic  views  and  illustrations 
to  adults. 

Of  the  new  study  first  introduced  in  these  schools  the  past  year, 
which  was  formerly  thought  only  necessary  for  sculptors  but  is  now 
considered  as  an  essential  factor  in  elementary  art  training,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  professional  artist,  he  says: 

Modeling  in  clay  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  study  to  aE  the  advanced 
students  as  it  is  also  the  most  important  in  its  application  to  many  of  the  industrial 
arts.  In  this  department  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams,  the  students 
have  made  excellent  progress  as  can  be  seen  by  their  works  which  are  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Institute.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state ;  that  altogether  the  work 
of  the  students  is  in  advance  of  last  year  and  more  may  be  accomplished  if  our 
resources  and  facilities  could  be  extended  so  as  to  keep  step  with  the  requirements 
in  the  higher  branches  of  art  education  and  I  trust  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Board 
of  Management  may  be  enabled  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  by  the 
establishment  of  a  well  appointed  school  of  practical  design. 

He  sees -great  improvement  both  in  the  Evening  Mechanical  draw- 
ing classes  and  in  the  artistic  class  which  he  ascribes  to  the  better 
discipline  and  graded  instruction.     He  says : 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  night  schools  were  opened  on  the  evening  of  October  13th  and  continued 
until  March  20th  upon  the  same  plan  as  last  year  and  although  the  results  last  year 
were  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  I  am  happy  to  state ;  that  those  of  this  year  are 
a  long  way  ahead,  every  department  has  given  a  good  account  of  itself  both  in  the 
quaUty  and  amount  of  work  done,  a  healthy  rivalry  has  been  kindled  among  the 
pupils  to  see  who  can  do  the  best  and  greatest  amount  of  work  and  the  uniformity 
as  well  as  excellence  of  the  drawings  made  in  aU  divisions  speaks  as  well  for  the 
sound  and  thorough  instruction  as  it  does  for  the  ambition,  industry  and  skill  of 
the  pupils ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  executed  drawings  in  many 
architectural  or  mechanical  drafting  rooms,  than  those  made  by  some  of  our  grad- 
uates this  year,  nor  does  their  merit  consist  in  execution  alone,  but  also  in  the 
thorough  practical  understanding  of  the  subjects  and  while  the  highest  degree  of 
technique  and  neatness  is  exacted  in  all  the  work,  accuracy  and  completeness  is 
held  of  the  first  importance. 

The  work  in  the  artistic  class  is  Ukewise  greatly  in  advance  of  last  ye^ir,  the 
studies  are  in  charcoal  from  still  hfe  groups,  heads  from  the  antique  and  portrait 
heads  from  life.  The  latter  are  not  finished  works  of  artists,  but  simply  studies  or 
sketches  made  in  six  and  four  hours ;  the  object  aimed  at  particularly  in  these 
studies  being :  to  acquire  a  broad  and  free  artistic  treatment,  dexterity  in  handling 
and  in  producing  strong  and  vigorous  effects,  after  this  has  been  attained,  the 
student  can  bestow  as  much  time  as  he  pleases  to  exercise  his  skill  in  technique 
and  finish  in  whatever  medium  or  style  it  suits  his  fancy  best  to  work. 

The  drawing  of  machines  from  the  actual  model  was  described 
in  his  first  report,  the  class  of  this  year  is  reported  as  similarly- 
successful. 
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He  discusses  the  importance  of  similar  models  for  the  class  in 
architectural  drawing,  and  expresses  gratitude  to  the  Messrs.  and 
Miss  Garrett  for  their  generous  donation  to  be  used  in  procuring 
such  models  for  use  the  ensuing  year. 

He  declares  that  in  excellence  and  efficiency  the  night  schools  of 
the  Institute  are  not  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  country  and  refers 
with  pleasure  to  the  public  verdict  passed  upon  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute pupils  as  follows: 

The  exhibit  which  the  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute  made  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, last  sununer  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  was 
highly  commended  by  the  examining  committee  for  its  exceEence  and  thorough- 
ness. A  complete  exhibit  of  this  year's  work  wiU  also  be  sent  to  the  same  conven- 
tion which  meets  in  July  at  Saratoga. 

He  gives  the  attendance  in  the  Night  School  as  follows: 
The  attendance  in  the  several  divisions  has  been  as  follows,  viz: 

Free-hand 163 

Mechanical 140 

Architectural 86 

389 

In  closing  he  urges  the  importance  of  having  a  public  Art  Gallery 
in  Baltimore. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  2,  1885.  As  the  ad- 
dresses and  the  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Schools  were  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute,  only  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  being 
issued,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Fuchs  for  a  man- 
uscript copy  of  his  report  from  which  the  quotations  on  the  pages 
just  preceding  were  taken,  and  to  Mr.  George  L.  McCahan,  the  effi- 
cient actuary  of  the  Institute,  for  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
June  3,  1885,  which  contains  a  concise  r&um^  of  the  addresses  and 
proceedings  on  that  occasion. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Schools  having  been 
read  by  Professor  Fuchs,  the  customary  address  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Harris.  He  said:  "The  Maryland  Institute 
is  an  intellectual  force."  Combating  the  false  ideas  as  to  the  unin- 
tellectual  character  of  the  work  both' of  farmer  and  mechanic,  "the 
sickly  sentimentality  about  labor,  the  real  dignity  of  which"  the 
American  youth  commonly  "misunderstands,"  despite  the  great 
democratic  ideas  on  which  his  country  is  based,  he  declared  that 
young  men  growing  up  with  these  ideas  make  serious  mistakes. 
The  farmer  is  not  necessarily  a  dullard,  nor  can  the  mechanic  succeed 
if  he  lacks  trained  brains;  on  the  contrary,  success  in  these  days,  in 
any  industrial  avocation  above  that  of  the  lowest  drudgery,  is  im- 
possible without  intelligent  direction.  Such  schools  as  these  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  and  the  newly  founded  public  City  Manual 
Training  School  are  ^JSjS^SP'M'^lW&^cM^^^  work.     "  All  that  such 
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schools  need  is  to  be  understood  and  supported  and  they  will  do 
good  work  in  building  up  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the 
City." 

Professor  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School,  addressed  the  graduates  of  the 
commercial  school. 

He  said:  "  Commercial  virtues  rank  very  high  among  the  Chris- 
tian graces.  These  are  the  virtues  which  the  graduates  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  are  expected  to  display.  Truth,  accuracy,  or- 
der, and  system  should  be  their  aim  and  object." 

President  Gushing  distributed  the  premiums  to  the  thirty -three 
graduates.  He  said  "  that  the  certificate  of  the  Institute  is  honestly 
earned  by  hard  work." 

"Dr.  N.  H.  Morison,  provost  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  distributed 
the  Peabody  prizes  awarded  to  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Art 
and  Design.  There  are  |500  distributed  annually  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  proviso  being  that  the  amount 
in  any  case  shall  not  exceed  $100,  nor  be  less  than  $50,  to  one  indi- 
vidual. It  had  been  customary  to  award  $100  and  $50  prizes,  but 
so  close  was  the  competition  this  year  that  it  was  decided  to  give 
nine  money  prizes  and  to  give  certificates  of  honorable  mention  to 
six  others,  which  certificates  Mr.  Cushing  announced  were  an  evi- 
dence that  the  recipients  were  equally  worthy  of  the  Peabody  prizes 
with  those  who  received  them." 

The  Sun  also  publishes  the  names  of  all  the  graduates  and  of  those 
receiving  the  prizes  and  "honorable  mention."  This,  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  especially  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  Bal- 
timore American,  always  are  careful  to  do;  so  that,  to  win  one  of 
the  "Peabody  prizes,"  or  to  receive  an  "honorable  mention,"  is 
made  doubly  worth  striving  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  schools. 
In  this  way  the  city  journals  co-operate  most  effectually  with  the 
managers  of  the  Institute,  freely  aiding  them  in  their  good  and 
gratuitous  work. 

Indeed,  a  history  of  this  Institute  would  be  wanting  in  a  very 
essential  feature  if  it  should  fail  to  record  that  the  press  of  Balti- 
more have  always  manifested  most  commendable  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  not  only  by  giving  full  reports 
of  their  public  meetings  and  printing  lists  of  the  graduates  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  have  won  prizes,  but  also  by  frequent  edi- 
torials urging  the  needs  and  commending  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  public.  The  proprietor  of  the  Sun,  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell,  has 
long  been  an  active  supporter,  aiding  liberally  by  contributions  of 
money  as  well  as  by  giving  the  powerful  influence  of  his  journal. 
The  voluntary,  gratuitous  exertions  of  the  Managers,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  leading  business  men,  who  give  so  freely  of  their  time, 
thoughts,  and  means  to  this  association,  are  efficiently  supplemented 
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by  this  co-operation  by  the  press;  so  that  a  striking  example  is  fur- 
nished of  what  the  voluntary  combination  of  public  spirited  citizens, 
acting  in  a  private  capacity,  can  accomplish  for  the  public  interests. 

It  is  by  such  "Object  Lessons"  that  the  mutual  interdependence 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  is  made  manifest.  The  rich  give 
their  wealth,  not  for  their  own  selfish  gratification,  but  for  the  use 
of  others.  The  educators  and  scholars  give  their  knowledge,  the 
business  men  their  time  and  experience,  all  contributing  something 
of  value  in  order  to  furnish  opportunities  not  otherwise  offered,  for 
all, — poor  and  rich  as  it  may  chance, — to  acquire  such  definite  indus- 
trial knowledge  as  wiU  practically  serve  them  in  the  battle  of  life. 

In  1886  the  managers  issued  the  various  publications  relating  to 
the  Institute  in  one  large  pamphlet,*  with  an  engraved  view  of  the 
building  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 

This  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  flyleaf  of  four  pages  which 
contained  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report.  The  '86  pamphlet 
contained  a  full  showing  of  the  Institute,  beginning  with  the  char- 
ter and  by-laws,  followed  by  the  Thirty -eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Managers,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Schools  by  Professor  Fuchs, 
the  Commencement  Addresses,  and  the  prospectus  and  catalogue  of 
the  Schools.  These  reports  and  addresses  are  here  freely  quoted 
from,  as  follows : 

TmKTY-ElGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Baltimorb,  April  31, 1886. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Institute  : 
The  Managers  of  the  Institute  herewith  submit  their  thirty-eighth  annual  report. 
Since  the  last  report  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  concentrated  on  the  Night 
and  Day  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  on  the  Commercial  School,  on  the  Library  and 
the  care  of  the  HaU.  These  have  taxed  our  resources  to  the  utmost,  and  have  re- 
quired more  means  than  have  so  far  been  at  our  disposal.  The  other  schools,  lec- 
tures and  exhibitions  which  were  originally  carried  on  by  the  Institute  are  now 
better  managed  by  other  agencies,  and  the  board  has  wisely  confined  its  action  to 
those  objects,  in  the  conduct  of  which,  the  Institute  can  accomplish  the  best  re- 
sults and  be  of  most  benefit  to  our  city,  state  and  nation.  The  Night  and  Day 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design  have  well  maintained  their  high  reputation,  and  show 
in  the  work  of  their  pupils  average  results  not  exceeded  by  any  similar  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  night  school  had  this  year  383  pupils,  a  slight  increase  on  the 
number  of  last  year,  divided  as  follows: 

Free  Hand  Division 150 

Mechanical        "        118 

Architectural    "         114 

*  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.     1886. 

Charter  and  By-Laws. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report. 

Report  of  the  principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

Address:  His  Honor  Mayor  Hodges,  at  Commencement. 

Address:  Geo.  E.  Skillman,  Esq.,  at  Commencement. 

Catalogue  of  Schools  toTQtgim.d  ^jf.Micm&QiSSB 
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The  Night  School  opened  October  12th  and  closed  March  19th,  having  been  in 

session  sixty-four  nights.     The  attendance  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  session  was 

very  full  and  regular.     Their  behavior  and  interests  in  their  work  all  that  could  be 

desired,  and  their  drawings  reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  their  instructors. 
»  #  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Day  School  of  Art  and  Design  opened  October  1,  and  will  close  May  39.     It 

has  had  this  year  244  pupUs,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  number  of  last  year,  and 

divided  as  follows: 

Regular  Students 63 

Special         "         90 

Saturday     "         92 

The  pupils  in  the  day  school  have  attended  with  couunendable  regularity,  and 
exhibit  great  earnestness  in  their  work,  which  promises  to  show  an  advance  on  the 
very  good  work  of  last  year. 

The  Commercial  School  was  opened  by  Mr.  John  Core,  as  Principal,  on  October  1, 
and  was  in  session  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening  for  six  months.  Thirty- 
four  students  attended,  being  within  one  of  the  number  of  last  year. 

******* 

The  Library  now  contains  30,449  vols.,  of  which  136  were  added  this  year.    The 

pupils  of  the  schools  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  frequented  the  Library  and 

made  good  use  of  both  books  and  periodicals;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we 

cannot  afford  to  spend  a  sufficient  sum  to  procure  some  essential  works  of  art  and 

some  of  the  more  modem  works  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  industry 

and  general  literature. 

******* 

The  board  wishes  to  congratulate  the  members  anew  on  the  great  improvement 

in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  since  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

Geo.  L.  McCahan  as  Actuary. 

****»•» 

The  receipts  of  the  Institute  did  not  pay  its  expenses  last  year  by  about  |4,000, 
and  the  deficiency  this  year  wiU  be  about  the  same.  The  expenses  cannot  be  re- 
duced without  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  impairing  the  usefulness  and  excellence 
of  the  work  of  the  schools.  Last  year  we  raised  the  amount  needed  by  subscriptions 
from  individuals,  and  we  must  again  look  to  outside  munificence  to  tide  us  over 
this  year. 

The  state  and  city  still  continue  their  appropriations,  and  the  Messrs.  and  Miss 
Garrett  kindly  gave  us  $500  00  for  the  purchase  of  much  needed  studies  and  models 
for  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Institute  from  September  1,  1885,  to  August  31,  1886, 
$13,12.5.13. 

Total  expenditures  from  September  1,  1885,  to  August  31, 1886,  $16,474.13. 

The  board  is  happy  to  report  that  it  has,  in  all  probability,  secured  the  services  of 

Prof.  Otto  Fuchs,  Mr.Wm.  S.  Robinson  and  Miss  A.  C.  Palmer,  for  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOS  M.  CUSHING,  President. 

Professor  Fuchs  having  now  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  long 
enough  to  see  his  first  class  of  graduates,  says: 

B,4LTIM0RE,  June  Ist,  1886. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland 

Institute. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  this  evening  my  third  annual 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design;  and. 
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as  this  marks  the  conclusion  of  my  term  of  engagement,  I  feel  not  unlike  the  mas- 
ter of  a  ship  upon  his  return  to  the  home  port  after  a  long  cruise,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  his  craft  shaU  receive  a  searching  examination,  his  accoimts  adjusted  and 
balance  drawn,  to  show  whether  he  has  made  a  gain  or  loss  for  those  who  entrusted 
their  property  to  his  care.  You  have,  therefore,  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  to-day,  and  decide  whether  the  character  of  the  work  of  stu. 
dents  in  the  different  departments  of  both  Day  and  Evening  classes,  which  is  spread 
for  your  inspection  upon  the  screens  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  at  the  Institute,  meets 
your  approval,  and  whether  the  progress  made  by  our  pupils  in  the  Art  classes  dur- 
ing the  three  years  passed  has  satisfied  your  expectations;  also  whether  the  training 
given  to  those  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  Schools 
is  suited  to  the  needs  and  requirements  in  its  practical  adaptation  to  the  industries 
of  this  community. 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  A  PEIME  OBJECT. 

In  planning  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the  several  branches,  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  most  of  the  means  and  facilities  which  were  placed  at  my  command,  hold- 
ing steadily  to  the  one  purpose,  that  is  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  school  by 
making  the  courses  of  study  thorough  from  the  beginning,  and  succeed  by  gradual 
stages  to  the  highest  point  of  proficiency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  interest  with  which  the  students  in  all  the  classes  pursue  their  studies  is  steadily 
increasing,  many  remaining  daily  long  after  school  hours  to  practice,  and  in  addi- 
tion, supplement  their  school  studies  by  working  industriously  at  home.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  notice  that  the  craving  once  so  prevalent  to  plunge  right  into  painting 
without  any  preparation,  and  the  premature  ambition  to  decorate,  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher,  some  Uttle  fancy  article  for  amusement  or  pastime,  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  legitimate  study  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
necessary  training  by  which  the  eye  is  taught  to  see,  the  mind  to  conceive,  and,  by 
patient  practice,  the  hand  enabled  to  execute  intelligently  original  work  with 
nature's  objects  for  a  model. 

THE  ADVAHTAGB  OF  A  GKADED  CLASS  SYSTEM  SHOWN  BY  RESULTS. 

The  regular  graded  class  system  which  was  introduced  into  the  Institute  Schools 
three  years  ago  has  had  a  fair  trial,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  of  development,  and 
the  results  submitted  to  you  and  the  people  of  Baltimore  who  are  interested  in  art 
education  to  decide  whether  it  has  or  not  proven  a  success. 

In  order  to  make  this  system  complete  and  effective  it  was  necessary  to  require 
proper  discipline  in  the  school,  regularity  and  promptness  in  attendance,  and  the 
requisite  qualification  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another.  At  first  there 
appeared  to  be  some  objection  to  these  regulations,  especially  that  of  completing  the 
work  belonging  to  one  class  and  passing  examinations  before  advancing  to  the  next, 
and  a  certain  niunber  who  were  thus  deficient  failed  to  return;  the  loss  thereby 
oc  -asioned  to  the  Institute,  however,  is  but  a  slight  pecuniary  one,  and  should  not 
be  regretted  on  account  of  the  great  gain  which  has  resulted  in  the  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  schools  and  the  increased  benefits  to  those  who  come  there  for 
the  purpose  of  study  and  improvement. 

He  points  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  work  of  his  pupils  in  paint- 
ing then  on  exhibition,' as  justifying  his  plan  of  demanding  thorough 
work  in  drawing  before  painting  is  begun.  He  records  a  total  of 
344  pupils  of  the  Day  School,  62  of  whom  are  in  the  regular  classes 
of  the  course.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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From  Ms  report  on  the  Night  Schools  the  following  extracts  are 
taken: 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Evening  Drawing  Classes  are  now  in  such  a  condition  that  I  can  say,  with 
confidence,  there  are  none  better  organized  and  equipped  or  more  efiScient  in  this 
country;  the  work  and  instruction  in  all  three  divisions  is  brought  down  to  a  thor- 
ough practical  basis,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  increasing  as  they  progress  in  their 
work  and  begin  to  realize  the  great  value  the  studies  which  they  pursue  are  to  them 
in  their  various  occupations. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  favorable  comments  made  by  the  professional 
gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  examine  and  judge  the  work  of  the  graduates,  both 
as  to  the  quahty  and  amount  executed  in  the  short  time  the  schools  W3re  in  session. 

He  invites  attention  to  public  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  to  be 
opened  the  three  last  days  of  the  present  week  and  then  announces 
an  innovation  in  the  Night  Classes. 

THE  NIGHT  CLASSES  NOW  FIRST  ATTENDED  BY  WOMEN  PUPILS. 

Among  the  students  who  attended  the  Free  Hand  Division  this  term  were  several 
ladies,  some  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  new  departure 
in  the  evening  classes,  and  I  trust  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  many 
more  the  coming  season.  I  can  give  those  who  desire  to  attend  the  positive  assur- 
ance that  they  need  not  have  the  sUghtest  apprehension  of  meeting  anything  objec- 
tionable in  or  about  the  Institute;  though  we  had  some  four  hundred  students  last 
year,  not  one  single  case  of  breach  of  order  or  decorum  was  reported. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Divisions  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  last  year — the  system  of  drawing  all  things  from  objects  is 
strictly  adhered  to. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  •  * 

The  attendance  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Night  Schools  was  as  follows,  viz  : 


No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Graduates. 

Free  Hand 

Mechanical                                      

160 
118 
114 

4 
3 
2 

4 
10 

Architectural 

5 

Total 

388 

9 

19 

WHAT  THE  PRESENT  DIPLOMAS  TESTIFY. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  the  graduates.  The  diplomas  which  will 
be  handed  you  this  evening  are  not  complimentary  testimonials  given  you  for  hav- 
ing attended  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  but  a  certificate  of  qualification  and 
proficiency,  which  you  have  rightfully  earned  through  close  and  zealous  attention 
to  your  studies;  but  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
artists  or  draftsmen,  I  must  say  further,  that  what  you  have  accomplished  so  far  is 
but  students'  work,  executed  under  the  guidance  of  your  instructors.  Experience 
will  teach  you,  as  it  has  many  others  in  all  professions,  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  success  or  distinction.  You  have  been  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
art  to  know  that  you  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  you  must  forge  your  way  with 
sincere  devotion  and  enthusiasm  and  never-ending  zeal  if  you  wish  to  attain  ulti- 
mately to  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  is  necessary  to  entitle  you  to  the  noble 
rank  of  true  artists  and  accomplished  draftsmen. 

«  ****** 
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With  sincere  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design  and  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  cordial  and  generous  support,  and  great 
sacrifice  of  valuable  time  in  the  interest  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  by  and  through 
which  alone  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done, 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  faithfully, 

OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal. 

The  Commencement  address  delivered  by  Mayor  Hodges,  fills 
eleven  pages.  Prom  this  very  interesting  paper  the  following  sug- 
gestive paragraphs,  relating  to  the  development  of  art  in  this  coun- 
try and  especially  of  Industrial  Art,  are  taken: 

THE  USES  OF  IDEAL  AST  HITHERTO  IGNORED  IN  AMERICA. 

Explain  it  how  we  may,  or  excuse  it  how  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  down  to 
recent  times,  art  and  its  relations  to  life  have  not  been  understood  iu  America. 
Of  course  there  have  been,  even  from  colonial  tynes,  those  who  endeavor  by  prac- 
tice or  by  precept  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  respect;  but  there  were  voices  in  the 
wilderness,  unheard  or  imregarded.  AU  arts,  crafts  and  callings  that  pertaiued 
to  the  body,  to  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  it,  these  and  their  dependent  vocations 
were  deemed  "  practical,"  and  hence  held  in  high  honor,  and  were  carried  to  great 
and  manifold  perfection. 

»  *  «  *  *  *  * 

That  the  painting  of  a  landscape,  the  modeling  of  a  vase,  or  the  designing  of  an 
ornament  could  be  the  serious  btisiness  of  an  earnest  man,  was  what  few  could  be 
brought  to  comprehend. 

For  to  comprehend  it  demands  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  of  life 
and  its  duties.  It  requires  that  we  shall  rise  above  the  mere  barbarian  plane  and 
gain  a  new  horizon.  If  the  Creator  has  made  the  world  fair  for  us,  and  has  given 
us  the  faculty  of  receiving  high  pleasure  from  lovely  color  and  noble  form,  assuredly 
it  was  not  with  the  intention  that  we  should  despise  His  gifts,  and  reject  them  as 
not  worth  our  having.  It  was  meant  that  we  should  accept  these  gifts  with  delight; 
that  the  enjoyment  of  them  should  form  a  new  and  wonderful  education  for  us; 
and  that  the  loving  imitation  of  them  might  become  a  high  moral  training.  For  to 
man  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  given  the  power  of  enjoying  things  that  in 
no  way  minister  to  the  physical  life.  For  aught  that  we  can  see,  human  Ufe  might 
be  as  long  and  healthful  if  the  sun  rose  and  set  in  a  shroud  of  monotonous  gray, 
and  the  same  might  be  true  if  there  were  no  distinction  in  hue  between  the  rose  and 
soil  from  which  it  springs.  They  were  made  lovely,  not  for  our  use,  but  for  our 
deUght,  that  by  that  delight  we  might  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  being. 
Ruskin  has  said,  "So  far  from  art  being  immoral,  little  except  art  is  moral,  life 
without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry  without  art  is  brutality." 

AMERICAN  ART  AND  LITERATUKE  CONTRASTED. 

And  even  now  there  is  no  general  recognition  of  art  by  the  American  people,  no 
effort  to  place  us,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  other  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  which  I  attended  as  a  commissioner  by  appointment 
of  the  President,  we  exhibited  no  sculpture,  and  the  exhibit  of  painting  was  so 
meagre  in  quantity  that  it  would  have  been  less  humiliating  to  our  pride  had  there 
been  none  at  all.  We  hold  out  no  public  honors,  nor  distinctions,  to  artists.  Until 
very  lately  our  art  students  had  to  go  to  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Munich  to  study,  and 
bring  back  a  French,  or  an  Italian,  or  a  German  style. 

Our  literature  has  already  passed  through  a  similar  experience.  It  has  had  its 
time  of  neglect,  then  its  time  of  imitation,  and,  at  last,  it  has  emerged  to  honor, 
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American  literature  has  a  recognized  position  in  the  world,  while  American  art, 
as  national  and  characteristic,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  not  that  we  lack  the 
men;  what  we  want  are  good  schools  and  public  appreciation  and  support.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  good  picture,  or  etching,  or  design  should  be  sure  of  finding 
a  purchaser — though  even  that  would  be  much — but  the  artist  should  know  that 
his  fellow  citizens  could  value  his  work,  and  were  proud  of  it. 

One  hears  it  said  now  and  then  that  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  an  original 
American  school  of  art — at  least  until  our  young  civilization  has  become  mature. 


THE  WORU)  OF  NATURE  AND  OP  HUMANITY  OPEN  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  ARTIST 
IN  AMERICA  AS  TRULY  AS  ELSEWHERE. 

But  a  consolation  is  left  us.  At  least  we  can  become  faithful  copyists  of  nature. 
We  have  eyes  that  can  be  trained  to  see,  and  hands  that  can  be  taught  to  guide  the 
brush  or  graver,  or  mould  the  plastic  clay.  The  whole  domain  of  landscape  is  ours 
— ^from  the  granite  coasts  of  Maine  to  the  tangled  hammocks  of  Florida — and  we 
have  scenery  that  would  have  taxed  even  the  magic  pencU  of  Turner,  when  at  the 
height  of  his  Royal  Academician  honors,  in  the  kaleidoscopic  wonders  of  the  Yose- 
mite  VaUey,  the  Yellowstone,  or  the  sculptured  terraces  of  the  Colorado. 

We  can  draw  the  human  form  and  face.  It  is  not  for  me  to  assign  to  portraiture 
its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  art,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  with  emphasis  that 
"Art  has  never  done  more  than  this — to  give  the  likeness  of  a  noble  human  being." 
And  he  continues:  "  Not  only  so,  but  it  very  seldom  does  so  much  as  this;  and  the 
best  pictures  that  exist  of  the  great  schools  are  all  portraits,  or  groups  of  portraits, 
often  of  very  simple  and  novrise  noble  persons.  It  is  well  known  that  many  'of 
the  famous  Madonnas  and  children  by  the  old  masters,  to  be  seen  in  the  picture 
galleries  of  Europe,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  St.  John, 
are  the  portraits,  in  many  cases,  of  very  plain  people. 

We  have  the  native,  organic  life  around  us — the  birds  and  plants  and  flowers  of 
our  woods  and  fields.  Whether  we  can  do  more  than  faithfully  to  copy  them  vyill 
depend  upon  ourselves.  The  Greeks  developed  an  order  ef  architectiu-e  from  a 
common  weed — ^the  acanthus,  and  the  Egyptians  a  national  school  of  art  from  the 
reeds  and  Ulies  of  the  Nile. 

It  may  be  that  even  faithful  study  and  loving  imitation  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
aroimd  us  will  not  suffice  to  develop  an  American  school  of  art;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  we  shall  never  have  one  without  it,  and  the  course  of  training  which 
is  pursued  in  this  and  similar  schools — training  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute, awakening  the  faculties  to  perceive  grace,  and  beauty  of  form  and  color — ^is 
the  training  which  leads  to  it. 

SKILL  OF  AMERICAN  WOOD  ENGRAVERS. 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  such  matters,  to  say  how  far 
we  have  already  progressed  in  this  direction.  In  one  branch,  certainly,  a  distinct- 
ively American  school  has  arisen,  and  that  is  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  Not 
only  in  deUcaoy  and  finish,  but  in  what  I  may  call  imaginative  effect,  American 
wood-engraving  leads  the  world.  The  best  work  of  the  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
mans (so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  comparison)  is  coarse  and  weak  com- 
pared to  ours.  It  has  developed  itself  vrithin  a  generation,  rapidly  but  naturally, 
as  the  bud  opens  into  the  fiower. 

And  about  this  art  of  wood-engraving,  there  are  two  things  worth  noticing;  First, 
that  it  is  eminently  suited  (at  least  so  it  seems  to  me)  to  be  practiced  by  women.  It 
is  free  from  the  drawbacks  and  inconveniences  of  other  branches;  there  is  no  cum- 
brous apparatus,  no  deleterious  acids,  no  risks  that  the  most  careful  work  shall  be 
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ruined  in  the  firing.  It  can  be  exercised  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  as  well  as  in 
town;  and  requiring  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  Little  muscular  exertion,  it 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  female  eye  and  hand. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AET  LEADS  TO  A  DEMAND  FOB  ART  WORKS. 

And,  secondly,  nothing  better  exempUfles  the  fact  that  with  the  development  of 
an  art  arises  simultaneously  a  demand  for  its  products.  In  no  country  is  there 
such  a  profusion  of  wood  engraving  as  with  us.  Everything  is  illustrated,  from 
the  child's  prim.er  to  the  pretentious  history,  from  the  slight  caricature  in  the  after- 
noon paper  to  such  finished  works  of  art  as  those  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the 
Century. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  to  a  point  which  all  will  admit  to  be  practical,  and  that 

is  the  commercial  value  of  art.    What  we  expend  yearly  on  imported  art-products 

is  something  prodigious. 

******* 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  money's  worth  is  just  as  valuable  as  money;  and 
though  we  pay  heavy  sums  yearly  for  imported  goods  we  are  none  the  poorer,  pro- 
vided we  need  the  goods,  can  afford  to  gratify  our  taste,  and  they  are  worth  what 
we  pay  for  them.  But  the  point  is  this:  if  we  encourage  American  designs,  we 
shall  produce  American  designers.  By  this  we  shall  add,  by  so  much,  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  our  country,  and  so  much  to  its  potential  wealth. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  designer  of  patterns  for  wall  papers,  carpets,  or  furniture,  is  a  producer  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  And  if  it  would  be  bad  economy  for  us  to  weave 
no  cloth  because  we  can  get  it  from  Europe,  so  it  is  bad  economy  to  go  abroad  for 

designs  which  we  could  produce  at  home. 

*  *  *  *■  *  *  * 

NATIVE   ART  DESIGNERS  NOW  NEEDED  IN  MANY   INDUSTRIES. 

So  long  as  we  were  content  to  remain  a  people  of  farmers,  and  so  long  as  the  ocean 
was  only  traversed  by  saUs,  this  matter  was  of  less  consequence  to  us;  but  now, 
with  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  large 
cities,  our  manufactures  are  rising  into  ever-increasing  importance,  and  with 
steam  transit  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  are  brought  to  our  door.  It  is  not 
by  trying  to  shut  out  the  manufactures  of  other  nations  that  we  shall  remedy  our 
defects,  but  by  improving  our  own. 

Let  me  cite  here  a  few  words  from  the  report  of  Commissioner  Howard  on  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878: 

"  The  most  formidable  danger  which  now  threatens  us  from  abroad  is  the  great 
and  commendable  energy  with  which  our  rivals  are  urging  and  extending  their 
system  of  special  education."  And,  after  specifying  a  number  of  instances,  he 
continues: 

TECHNICAL  TRADE  AND  ART  SCHOOLS  NOW  NEEDED. 

"  I  desire  to  place  upon  record  my  unhesitating  conviction  that  special  trade  and 
art  schools  have  become  one  of  the  paramount  necessities  in  nations  whose  pros- 
perity is  largely  dependent  upon  handicraft.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Yankee 
character  is  so  apt,  acute  and  inventive,  that  the  adjuncts,  drill  and  training,  which 
are  requisite  in  some  of  the  Old  World  communities,  are  not  needed  here.  To  adopt 
this  view  as  a  rule  of  action  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  The  American  may  not  need 
the  incentive  of  school  discipline,  but  he  does  requii-e,  and  the  near  future  will 
demonstrate  that  he  must  have,  the  thorough  knowledge  and  methods  of  systematic 
training.    Even  now  our  )^^^S^^^Qff)%^f^^^S  by  means  of  om-  lack  in 
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this  respect.  In  meohamcal  expedients  to  cheapen  production  no  nation  is  so  fertile 
as  ours,  but  in  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  elements  we  are  sadly  wanting.  In 
the  invention  of  contrivances  of  a  merely  mechanical  character  we  distance  the 
world,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  when  it  comes  to  sesthetic  designs,  where 
beauty  and  gracefulness  unite  in  the  formation  of  attractive  wares,  it  is  our  highest 
ambition  to  steal.  An  inteUigent  French  manufacturer  remarked  to  me  (I  am  still 
quoting  Mr.  Howard;,  '  We  furnish  the  brains  for  the  world  in  the  matter  of  manu- 
facturing. We  mean  to  lead  in  the  invention  and  composition  of  designs  and 
styles.  We  expect  you  Americans  to  use  them  after  we  have  thrown  them  aside. 
You  are  welcome  to  them  then,  as  we  shall  have  made  our  profit  out  of  them  before 
you  can  introduce  them.'  " 

And  the  Commissioner  goes  on  to  show  that  other  European  nations,  by  their 
schools  of  art  and  design,  are  preparing  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  France  in  this 
respect.  America  alone  lags  behind.  You  may  ask  me  how  is  this  state  of  things 
to  be  mended?  WeU  a  full  answer  to  that  question  could  only  be  given  after  ripe 
reflection,  and  by  one  having  authority  to  speak  on  the  subject;  certainly  not  by 
the  present  speaker.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  not  to  be  done.  It  is  not  to  be 
done  by  sitting  still  and  saying,  "the  government  ought  to  do  something."  It  is 
not  to  be  done  by  saying  somebody  ought  to  do  something.  It  is  not  to  be  done  by 
saying — as  some  degenerate  Baltimoreans  are  not  ashamed  to  say — "  Oh,  Baltimore 
is  a  little  one-horse  place;  we  must  look  to  New  York  or  to  Boston."  "Your  lot  is 
cast  in  Sparta;  adorn  that." 

Something  will  be  done  if  our  wealthy  citizens,  following  the  generous  examples 
already  set  them,  will  form  collections  of  painting,  sculpture,  engravings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  to  which  the  public  can  have  access;  and  if  they  wiU  be  (as 
some  have  been)  the  generous  patrons  and  fosterers  of  native  talent  and  genius, 
whenever  discovered;  and  if  they  will  encourage  and  support  such  earnest,  faithful 
endeavors  as  that  of  this  excellent  school,  and  tlie  worthy  institution  of  which  it 
is  a  part.    Yes,  then  something  may  be  done. 

***#■«■** 

Some  of  our  worthy  fellow-citizens  have  expressed  doubts  whether  our 'present 
system  of  public  school  education  was  in  all  respects  the  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  youth.  On  this  important  question  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  express  any 
opinion,  as  to  where  and  how  improvements  could  be  introduced,  even  if  they 
should  be  needed;  but,  with  respect  to  the  institution  in  whose  behalf  I  am  now 
speaking,  there  is  no  room  for  apprehension  or  doubt.  In  whatever  aspect  we  con- 
sider it,  and  whether  we  look  at  the  immediate  services  it  is  rendering,  or  the  far 
wider  and  more  important  services  that  it  might  render,  if  its  abilities  and  scope 
were  enlarged,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  come  from  it  but  good — ^good  to 
those  who  attend  its  classes  and  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  good  to 
the  whole  community  in  the  influences  that  radiate  from  it. 

******* 

I  now  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  with  the  expression  of  my  admi- 
ration of  the  work  which  has  been  performed  by  this  clever  graduating  class  of  the 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  three  weeks  ago.  To  this  commendation  I  will  add  the  confession  of 
my  faith  in  the  competency  of  its  teachers,  and  in  the  efiiciency  of  its  officers, 
adding  thereto  my  best  wishes  for  its  continuing  and  increasing  success. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  School  was  deliv- 
ered by  George  R.  Skillman,  Esq.  In  addition  to  his  claim  for  the 
artistic  interests  of  the  study,  his  clear  showing  of  the  value  of 
thoroughness  of  study,  of  integrity  of  character,  and  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  world  of  ordered  law,  render  his 
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words  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  persons  and  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  entire  province  ruled  over  by  the  educator. 
He  says : 

*****  *  » 

To  my  mind  (and  I  think  the  business  men  generally  will  agree  with  me)  the  sub- 
ject of  book-keeping,  commercial  calculations  and  business  training,  is  not  only 
not  a  dull,  dry  subject  to  talk  about,  but  an  exceedingly  lively,  interesting,  and 
sometimes  really  exciting  one.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Commercial  Class  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  is  not  as  much  of  an  art  school  as  the  department  in  which 
is  taught  the  making  of  beautiful  pictures  and  designs  in  mechanical  and  architec- 
tural drawing. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  interesting  picture  than  a  balance-sheet,  drawn  by  a 
competent  book-keeper,  from  a  merchant's  ledger,  when  the  balance  is  on  the  right 
side.  It  is  true  the  balance  is  sometimes  on  the  other  side,  but  then  we  would  not 
consider  the  picture  as  interesting,  and  probably  would  not  care  to  put  it  on  public 
exhibition.  I  look  upon  the  science  of  book-keeping  as  upon  a  compass  to  a  ship. 
A  ship  may  be  perfect  in  every  detail,  with  masts,  spars,  rigging,  sails  or  steam, 
and  be  freighted  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  merchandise — or  perhaps  souls — and, 
without  a  compass,  she  would  in  all  human  probability  sooner  or  later  be  dashed 
to  pieces  upon  the  rooks. 

So  with  a  business  man.  He  may  have  his  fine  warehouses  or  factory,  have  a 
large  stock  of  goods,  thoroughly  equipped  for  business,  send  out  his  salesmen  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  not  have  a  correct  system  of  keeping  his  books  and 
accounts,  and  sooner  or  later,  in  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  he  will  be 
destroyed  as  a  business  man. 

To  you,  young  gentlemen  of  the  graduting  class  of  the  Commercial  department, 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  you  have  only  learned  the  theory  of  the  science  of  ac- 
counts.   You  are  now  to  put  this  theory  into  practice. 

Although  the  business  of  keeping  books  is  extremely  easy,  yet  the  adaptation  of 
the  principle  of  double  entry,  to  extensive  and  complicated  transactions,  so  as  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  system,  is  a  process  which  requires  the  most  complete 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  but  of  the  science  of  book- 
keeping. Book-keeping,  like  all  other  arts,  can  only  be  mastered  by  industry,  per- 
severance and  attention.  The  young  man  who  wants  to  be  perfect  in  the  art,  and 
excel,  must  think  for  himself,  and  endeavor  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  all  that  he  does,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  what  he  may  have  been  taught 
at  school.  You  have  been  taught  certain  rules  in  relation  to  the  system  of  accounts. 
If  you  have  been  attentive  to  the  instructions  you  have  received  and  will  call  into 
exercise  your  reasoning  powers  and  memory,  and  are  the  masters  and  not  the  slaves 
of  the  rules  taught  you,  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  unraveUng  or  adjust- 
ing any  set  of  accounts  however  complicated  or  diversified. 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  have  merely  committed  the  rules  to  memory,  without 
knowing  the  why  and  .wherefore,  or  have  attended  to  your  studies  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  and  do  not  now  put  your  whole  heart  in  the  work,  let  me  assure  you,  you 
win  never  occupy  a  position  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  an  accountant. 

******  » 

To  receive  a  diploma  from  the  Maryland  Institute  in  any  of  its  departments  mean 
close  application — honest,  hard  work,  and  a  thoroughness  in  the  branches  learned. 
I  thint  the  small  number  of  graduates,  considering  the  large  number  of  pupils,  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  statement. 

**«#»** 

I  know  it  is  natural  that  you  should  feel  elated  at  the  successful  termination  of 
your  studies;  and  justly  s0i^itfzml^  Afe'd)00®(y/if€>you— if  you  would  be  success 
ful  in  the  pursuit  of  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  must  be  energetic— 
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earnest — prompt — and  if  you  would  have  a  clear  conscience  (and  I  hold  no  man  can 
be  truly  successful  who  has  not)  you  must  be  temperate,  virtuous  and  just.  Re- 
member that ' '  Character  is  better  than  gold. "  It  gives  the  poor  man  credit,  position, 
the  esteem  of  employers,  and  is  often  the  foundation  of  great  fortune. 

Be  true  men,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  gaining  worldly  riches,  you  will  at  least 
be  God's  noblemen. 

VALUE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

A  word,  Mr.  President,  to  our  friends  in  the  audience.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  many  of  the  failures  in  business,  and  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  young  men — and  women  too — was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  book-keeping  and  the  system  of  accounts?  Yet  such  is 
the  fact.  Many  of  the  business  failures  of  our  country,  and  not  a  few  in  our  own  city, 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  principals  did  not  understand  the  science  of  book- 
keeping any  more  than  an  infant  understands  the  science  of  astronomy.  I  would 
advise  every  parent  who  contemplates  putting  his  son  into  any  kind  of  business, 
whether  it  be  mechanical,  manufacturing,  merchandising,  or  even  artistical,  to  first 
educate  him  in  the  science  of  accounts.  No  man  should  engage  in  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness who  does  not  thoroughly  understand  the  keeping  of  his  own  books.  If  he  does, 
enter  into  business  thus  unprepared,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  others  who  may  or  may 
not  be  competent  and  reliable. 

DISCIPLINABY  VALUE  OP  KEEPING  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  OUTLAYS. 

The  keeping  of  accounts  is  a  wonderful  discipline.  It  teaches  carefulness,  system- 
atic economy,  truthfulness.  Show  me  a  young  man  who  keeps  a  regular  account  of 
all  his  personal  expenses,  and  I  will  show  you  a  young  man  v>rho  is  not  extra vagent — 
one  who  is  sure  to  live  within  his  income,  and  will  not  spend  his  money  or  his  time 
in  riotous  hving.  You  will  find  him,  as  a  rule,  accurate  in  all  things.  Take  this 
young  man  into  your  employ,  and  you  wiU  find  him  to  be  truthful,  and  if  you  gi-^e 
him  your  cash  account  to  keep,  you  may  roly  upon  his  keeping  it  correct  to  the  cent. 

I  know  some  business  men  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  having  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  man  to  keep  their  accounts  as  I  do,  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  do  not  themselves  understand  the  system.  It  is  enough  for 
them  that  they  buy  goods  at  a  price  and  sell  them  at  a  profit;  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  frequently  the  profits  are  more  than  swept  away  by  expenses  and  bad 
debts,  until  it  is  too  late  and  the  sheriff  steps  in  and  takes  what  is  left.  The  most 
profitable  employee  (in  my  opinion)  a  business  man  can  have  is  a  reliable  and  com- 
petent book-keeper. 

I  know  of  no  position  in  life  where  this  science  may  not  be  of  value,  and,  if  I  had 
the  power,  I  would  make  this  branch  of  science  as  thoroughly  taught  in  our  schools 
as  are  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

We  are  living  in  a  fast  and  wonderful  age.  Business  is  not  now  transacted  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  We  are  not  content  to  go  along  in  the  slow  old  fogy 
way  of  our  ancestors,  but  must  stretch  out  our  arms  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  the  world.  Instead  of  being  content  with  small  shops  and  with 
a  half  dozen  employees,  we  must  have  monster  establishments  with  all  the  modern 
apphances  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  employees  by  the  hundred  and  thousands. 
»  '  *  *  »  *  *  » 

ALL  ACTIVITIES  MUST  BE  SUBORDINATE  TO  ORDERED  LAW. 

Truly  we  are  Uvin^  in  a  wonderful-  age.  God  is  moulding  this  earth  to  suit  his 
divine  will  and  plan.  He  is  shaping  every  tiling  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and 
gives  us  just  what  we  need  at  the  right  time,  and  as  we  have  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  to  receive  it;  but  he  does  everything  in  order.     Order  is  Heaven's  first  law, 
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and  if  we  would  enjoy  what  he  gives  us,  and  profit  by  it,  we  must  obey  this  law, 
and  remember  that  all  we  do,  or  undertake  to  do,  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
this  law. 

No  matter  what  our  position  in  life,  or  what  be  the  nature  of  an  undertaking, 
whether  it  be  obedience  to  our  duties  in  the  ranks  or  commanding  an  army;  a  sailor 
before  the  mast  or  the  captain  in  command;  an  artisan  performing  his  daily  task  or 
a  manufacturer  employing  hundreds  or  thousands  of  workmen;  the  pupil  in  the 
school  or  the  teacher  who  instructs,  we  mxist  obey  this  law  of  order,  and  this  means, 
that  we  must  have  something  to  act  as  a  brake,  a  guide,  a  regulator,  a  recording 
index,  to  show  us  just  where  we  are  and  keep  us  from  error  and  danger,  otherwise 
our  steam  boilers  would  blow  up,  our  cars  would  come  into  collision  on  the  track, 
our  steamers  and  ships  would  run  upon  the  rocks  or  be  lost  at  sea.  In  other  words, 
all  would  be  chaos.  How  could  it  be  possible  for  the  world  to  move  with  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  does,  and  man  bringing  to  his  aid  and  making  obedient  to  his 
will  the  pent  up  forces  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  explosive  power  of  steam  and 
chemicals  of  modern  science,  and  even  the  electric  powers  from  the  clouds  above, 
without  entire  demoralization  and  destruction,  were  it  not  for  this  law  of  order? 
Now,  what  we  understand  by  this  is  the  keeping  of  a  record,  accurate  calculations, 
a  history  of  what  we  do,  a  charging  of  what  goes  out  and  a  crediting  of  what  comes 
in,  the  science  of  keeping  books  and  accounts. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  repeat — there  is  no  circumstance  in  hfe  in  which  this 
science  may  not  be  of  value  to  you,  and  that  the  Commercial  School  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  oflers  to  you  every  opportunity  to  qualify  yourself  in  this  branch  of  science. 

A    OHAEAOTEKISTIC    EYENT    EMPHASIZING    THE    NEW    ERA     OF   THE 

INSTITUTE. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  Maryland  Institute  was 
the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  the  President,  Joseph  M.  Gushing, 
Esq.,  on  Monday,  March  14:th,  1887,  by  his  associates  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  in  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  the  success  of  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  its  behalf. 

A  permanent  record  of  the  occasion  exists  in  a  pamphlet  *  issued 
shortly  afterwards,  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  president,  and 
containing  an  account  of  the  occasion,  with  the  speeches  and  remarks 
delivered  ;  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  quoted. 

As  most  of  the  addresses  related  directly  to  the  past  and  present 
conditions  of  the  Institute,  they  were  of  lasting  value.  The  distinct- 
ively historical  address,  delivered  by  Ex-Mayor  Latrobe,  the  son  of 
the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Institute,  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  wherein  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  this  already 
venerable  institution  is  given  at  length. 

The  following  invitation  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  whose 
names  are  attached. 

Baltimore,  February  28th,  1887. 
Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland 
Institute,  request  the  honor  of  your  company  at  dinner  on  a  day  to  be  named  by 
yourself. 

*  Maryland  Institute.  CompUmentary  Dinner  to  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Board  of  Mai©jpiffe#©'fe5*'M)^^Ste/!^1887,  Baltunore.  J.  D.  Ehlers 
&  Go.,  Printers  and  Engravers,  Hoen  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.    Pp.  50. 
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Your  acceptance  will  be  a  mutual  recognition  of  personal  friendship  and  of  official 
duties  faithfully  discharged;  and  will  serve  to  continue  and  strengthen  the  entente 
cordiale  which  has  so  notably  distinguished  the  history  of  the  Board,  and  which 
must  be  pei-petuated  if  our  objects  are  to  be  attained. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Geo.  R.  Skillman,  Robert  K.  Martin, 

Geo.  H.  Pagels,  Joshua  Lynch, 

E.  W.  Robinson,  John  M.  Carter, 

D.  L.  Bartlett,  G.  Harlan  Williams, 

Jas.  Pentland,  John  L.  Lawton, 

M.  A.  Newell,  S.    Eccles,  Jr. 

Alex.  L.  Spear,  James  Young, 

T.  P.  Perine,  Samuel  R.  Waite, 

James  H.  Bond,  Wm.  H.  Shryock, 

W.  H.  Perkins,  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobb, 

Samuel  W.  Regester,  Charles  W.  Washburn. 

Ernest  Hoen, 

To  this  Mr.  Gushing  replied,  naming  March  14th  as  the  day  for 

the  dinner. 

a  record  op  the  occasion. 

The  Company  assembled  at  Barnum's  Hotel,  on  Monday,  March  14th,  at  7  o'clock 
P.  M.  All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  were  present  except  Mr.  David 
L.  Bartlett,  who  was  detained  at  home  by  indisposition,  and  Mr.  Harry  Walters, 
who  was  absent  from  the  city. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Hodges,  and  Messrs.  John  A.  Robb  and  James  R.  Horner,  City 
Register  and  Comptroller,  were  unavoidably  absent,  as  also  Hon.  Carroll  Spence, 
for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 
■  The  following  invited  guests  were  present:  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  Bureau  of  ' 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  George  L.  MoCahan,  Actuary  of  the  Institute, 
Professor  Otto  Fuohs,  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and  Mr.  J.  SeweU 
Thomas,  Deputy  City  Register. 

Mr.  George  R.  Skillman,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute.presided,  with  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, the  guest  of  the  occasion,  upon  his  right. 

The  dinner  was  given  at  Barnum's  Hotel  and  was  worthy  the 
ancient  repute  of  that  famous  hostelry.  The  menu  card  was  a  very 
artistic  announcement  of  a  well  chosen  dinner:  The  following  is 
the  list  of  the  topics  and  speakers  after  dinner: 

postprandial. 

Opening  address Geo.  R.  Skillman,  Esq. 

Our  Guest,  the  President  of  the  Institute Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq. 

Vocal  selection Samuel  Eccles,  Jr.,  Esq. 

The  City  of  Baltimore:  Her  growing  manufactures  de- 
pendent on  her  growing  art His  honor.  Mayor  Hodges. 

The  Maryland  Institute,  its  past,  present,  and  future  ....  Hon.  F.  C.  Latrobe. 

Art  in  everyday  life , Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke. 

Vocal  selection Samuel  Eccles,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Art  in  the  public  schools Prof.  M.  A.  Newell. 

The  Schools  of  Art  and  Design , Prof.  Otto  Fuchs. 

The  Founders  of  the  Institute John  M.  Carter,  Esq. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 
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When  the  fitting  time  arrived  the  presiding  officer  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

By  Geo.  R.  SKHJiMAN,  Esq. 

Gentlemen:  Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Maryland  Institute,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  meet  around  the  festive 
board,  and  while  enjoying  the  good  things  that  refresh  the  inner  man,  discuss  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institute.  On  these  occasions  matters  were  some- 
times brought  forward  for  discussion  that  afterwards  developed  into  great  impor- 
tance, and  were  of  much  benefit  to  the  Institute,  and  had  much  to  do  with  shaping 
its  aflfairs.    *    *    * 

The  work  of  the  Maryland  Institute  from  its  very  inception  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  a  peculiar  one;  peculiar  in  the  sense  that  it  has  in  all  the  past,  and  is 
now,  performing  a  work  that  never  has,  and  is  not  now,  being  done  by  any  other 
organization,  and  I  think  I  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  it  probably  will  never  be 
so  well  done  by  any  other. 

The  speaker  briefly  recited  the  various  activities  of  the  Institute 
in  the  past,  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  which  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  several  public  institutions  since  founded  by  the  late 
Johns  Hopkins  and  George  Peabody,  and  recently  by  the  free  public 
libraries  founded  by  Enoch  Pratt. 

He  then  spoke  with  pride  of  the  development  of  the  schools  of 
art  and  design.  He  set  forth  very  plainly,  however,  the  embarrass- 
ments and  hindrances  experienced  by  the  managers  owing  to  the 
,  lack  of  adequate  funds,  since  the  work  that  seemed  imperatively 
demanded  of  them  compelled  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum 
largely  in  excess  of  their  income.  The  deficit  thus  increased  the 
past  year  had  recently  been  made  up  by  the  generous  aid  of  public 
spirited  friends,  whose  names  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  mention.     Then  turning  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  he  said: 

Mr.  Gushing,  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Institute.  At  the  time  you  were  installed  into  the  office, 
the  Institute  was  having  some  of  its  dark  days.  I  confess,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  I  did  not  see  just  how  we  were  going  to  keep  afloat,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  up  to  the  then  high  standard;  but,  sir,  you  have 
solved  the  problem  for  the  time  being.  You,  sir,  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and,  with  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  and  well-directed  effort  you  kept 
the  machinery  in  motion.  You  not  only  enabled  us  to  hold  all  our  departments  up 
to  the  then  high  standard,  but  if  anything,  sir,  you  elevated  them  still  higher,  and 
to-day  we  aU  feel  proud  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools. 

We  feel  this  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  We  are  gathered  around  this  festive  board 
to  do  honor  to  our  President,  who  has  so  nobly  served  us,  not  only  by  his  kindly  ad- 
vice, his  untiring  zeal,  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  but  by  substantial  aid 
as  well. 

The  Vice-President  appropriately  ended  his  graceful  opening 
speech  by  a  hearty  expression  of  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  their  fellow  manager,  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  announc^  t^^^^^t  ^^^^'^^^r  Guest,  the  President  of 
the  Institute."  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Gushing,  on  rising  to  respond,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  and  Invited  Guests: 

That  man  is  more  or  less  than  human  to  whom  praise  from  friends  does  not  give 
great  pleasure;  when  the  praise  is  only  proportioned  to  desert,  it  is  grateful  as  a 
recognition  of  the  service  rendered,  and  is  desired  as  the  only  reward  possible  for 
unpaid  services.  But  when  the  praise  is  full  and  free,  confined  by  no  trammels  of 
justice,  but  expressing  the  fullness  of  loving  kindness  without  regard  to  desert, 
then  no  man  can  help  a  thrill  of  j  oy ;  the  more  undeserved  the  praise  the  more  pleas- 
ant when  tendered  by  those  he  loves.  In  this  latter  case  I  am  to-night,  and  from 
my  heart  I  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  the  mutual  affection  that  grows  up  from  our 
official  relations.  And  I  assure  you  it  is  a  most  royal  payment  for  the  moderate 
service  I  have  been  able  to  render  the  Maryland  Institute  during  my  tenure  of  the 
office  of  President. 

I  wish  that  eloquence  were  mine  to  express  in  more  fitting  terms  what  I  so  deeply 
feel. 

No  president  can  do  much  in  any  association  without  aid  and  inspiration  from 
those  associated  with  him,  and  it  is  to-night  my  most  pleasant  duty  to  bear  witness 
to  the  zeal,  integrity  and  inteUigenoe  of  all  members  officially  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Institute.  With  an  eye  single  to  its  best  interest, 
without  any  personal  ends  to  serve,  you  have  enabled  our  beloved  Institute,  year 
by  year,  to  enter  upon  fuller  development  and  increase  its  usefulness  in  this  com- 
munity. 

Then,  after  a  concise  statement  of  the  most  notable  eras  in  the  life 
of  the  Institute,  and  reciting  the  names  of  its  leading  benefactors 
he  spoke  of  the  schools  and  of  the  results  of  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  Institute  to  practically  serve  the  community. 

The  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Institute,  early  took  high  rank,  but  in  after 
years  owing  to  the  too  widely  extended  work  of  the  Institute  and  its  too  slender  re- 
sources, it  lost  its  comparative  position  and  was  surpassed  by  schools  more  gener- 
ously endowed.  In  1879,  however,  we  secured  the  services  of  Professor  Hugh 
NeweU,  as  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and  as  if  touched  by  a  new 
life,  the  schools  began  to  make  a  reputation  second  to  but  few.  In  1883,  Professor 
Newell  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  at  this  time, 
by  a  most  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  we  secured  our  present  Principal, 
Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  and  we  can  confidently  say  to-night  that  within  its  range 
ovu:  school  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  self-sustaining,  and  the  annual  deficiency  ranges  from  $3,000  to  $4,000. 
Last  year  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell  most  generously  gave  us  $4,000,  to  clear  us  of  debt,  and 
we  hope  some  pubUc  spirited  citizen  will  this  year  also  come  to  our  aj^.  If  we  in- 
creased our  prices  for  tuition,  we  would  drive  away  those  we  most  wish  to  help,  and 
would  thus  fail  in  the  noblest  part  of  our  work,  the  helping  all  artisans  and  artists 
to  a  means  of  bettering  their  condition  and  teaching  them  to  add  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  sound  art  to  all  the  industrial  occupations. 

We  have  opened  new  avenues  of  labor  to  both  women  and  rden,  enabhng  the 
women  to  forget  the  mournful  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  enable  many  workmen  to 
start  their  occupations  far  ahead,  both  as  to  pay  and  reputation,  of  what  would 
have  been  possible  without  our  schools.  We  have  also  sent  forth  some  whom  the 
world  will  not  let  die,  like  Rinehart;  and  Bolton  Jones  lives  still  to  show  the  good 
results  of  our  training.  We  have  instructed  from  time  to  time  16,142  pupils,  and 
have  sent  them  forth  to  add  a  charm  to  leisure,  method  to  genius,  beauty  to  handi- 
craft, and  to  feel  themselves  endowed  with  a  new  means  of  support. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  school  can  continue  to  exist  and  improve  and  add  to  its  good 
work  only  if  the  Board  can  ^igiti^diia^iMiCfi^QOdil^est  instructors,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  the  best  models.  Our  plant  could  not  be  replaced  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
$150,000,  and  it  would  be  a  wasteful  loss  to  let  our  School  fail  for  the  want  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  annually.  We  hope  that,  as  George  Peabody  has  given  Baltimore 
an  Institute  of  Letters,  Music  and  Art;  as  Enoch  Pratt  has  given  us  a  Free  Library; 
as  Johns  Hopkins  has  provided  a  University  and  Hospital;  as  Thomas  Wilson  haa 
endowed  a  Sanitarium;  and  Samuel  Ready  a  Free  Orphan  Asylum;  as  McDonogh 
and  Barnum  have  helped  free  education  by  establishing  a  great  school  for  the  train- 
ing both  of  mind  and  hand;  so  we  hope  that  at  some  time  some  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  will  endow  a  School  of  Art  and  Design.    May  we  live  to  see  that  day. 

Mayor  Hodges  who  was  to  respond  to  the  next  sentiment,  being 
detained  by  sickness,  sent  a  written  response  wMch  was  admirably 
read  by  John  M.  Carter,  Esq. 

The  topic  assigned  to  the  Mayor  was  "The  City  of  Baltimore — 
Her  Growing  Manufactures  Dependent  on  Her  Growing  Art."  He 
wrote : 

*  *  *  Recognizing  the  worthiness  of  Mr.  Gushing  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
high  honor  which  the  managers  intend  to  confer  on  him,  by  reason  of  his  untir- 
ing zeal  in  the  cause  of  art  education,  it  would  be  especially  pleasing  to  me  if  I 
could  be  allowed  to  indicate  by  my  presence  at  the  table  this  evening  my  sympa- 
thy with  the  act,  but  a  temporary  disability,  I  regret  to  say,  prevents  my  attendance. 
I  find  in  the  sentiment  of  the  toast  a  mine  of  thoughts  and  facts  touching  an  im- 
portant national  interest,  too  vast  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  vsdthin  the  limits  of  a 
brief  and  hastily  improvised  letter.  I  allude  to  the  influence  of  art  on  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  to  its  beautifying  effect  on  their  multiform  productions. 

He  then  refers  to  the  First  World's  Fair  held  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  in  1851,  and  to  the  impression  made  on  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  revelations  then  made  of  the  evident  superiority  of 
the  artistic  manufactures  of  the  other  European  nations,  when  thus 
directly  contrasted  with  those  of  England.  This  led  to  the  founding- 
of  many  schools  of  design.  After  reciting  a  number  of  the  leading 
places  where  such  schools  were  established,  he  thus  comments  on 
the  wonderful  development  of  artistic  beauty  which  has  since  charac- 
terized many  English  manufactures;  rightly  attributing  this  change 
to  the  direct  influence  of  technical  artistic  training. 

Art  and  design,  under  the  influence  of  a  rapidly  reflning  taste  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  having  become  an  indispensable  element  of  the  higher  varieties  of 
manufactures,  the  pupils  graduated  by  these  schools  are  in  demand  for  the  chief 
seats  of  British  manufacturing  art.  The  artistic  improvement  in  British  manufac- 
tures consequent  upon  this  sagacious  action,  was  almost  immediate,  as  shown  in 
their  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  held  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  of  1855;  and 
again  made  more  distinctly  observable  at  the  celebrated  Exposition  of  the  Industry 
of  all  Nations,  held  in  the  same  city  in  1867;  and,  still  prog;ressing  in  artistic  skill, 
the  improvement  in  British  exhibits  was  still  more  pronounced  at  Vienna  in  1873, 
the  final  culmination  being  something  absolutely  grand  and  luminous  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878,  as  witnessed  by  the  writer  with  emotions  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion. I  need  not  refer  to  similar  schools  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany, 
for  these  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  I  presume  that  no  one  will 
question  the  claim  that  the  beauty  and  grace  of  many  of  their  commercial  articles, 
which  find  ready  sale  by  reeison  of  that,  are  attributable  to  the  skill  of  the  designers, 
who  are  educated  at  thoseQ/gfi^Cf  by  Microsoft® 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  textile  fabrics  and  in  articles  of  ornamentation,  the 
present  age  has  outstripped  all  former  periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  it  may 
justly  claim  for  itself  the  merit  of  artistic  appreciation.  The  manufacturer  who 
can  produce  the  most  graceful  designs  in  his  tissues  or  wares,  other  things  being 
equal,  commands  the  market.  Awkward  designs  will  go  to  the  backwoods,  and 
the  untutored  designer  to  bankruptcy.  This  improvement  in  taste  has  been  effected 
primarily  through  the  instrumentality  of  schools  of  art  and  design.  They  have 
not  only  revolutionized  the  outward  forms  of  manufactures,  by  the  application  of 
grace  and  beauty,  but  their  good  work  has  entered  the  dwelling  places  of  the  people 
of  various  degrees  of  industrial  and  opulent  life.     *    *    * 

After  giving  several  illustrative  instances  of  the  growing  love  for 
artistic  surroundings  now  apparent  in  their  community  and  claim- 
ing that  this  fact  made  the  toast  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  to 
respond  peculiarly  appropriate,  his  letter  closed  as  follows: 

It  was  Goethe,  I  believe,  who  said:  "  Take  care  of  the  beautiful,  the  useful  will 
take  care  of  itself; "  but  in  this  case  some  one  must  take  care  of  the  useful  for  the 
sake  of  the  beautiful,  and  as  the  managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Mechanic  Arts  have  undertaken  this  laudable  work,  they  are  entitled 
to  sympathy  and  substantial  assistance  in  its  prosecution. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

JAMES  HODGES. 

After  the  reading  of  this  letter,  the  Chairman  announced  the  fol- 
lowing toast,  calling  on  Ex-Mayor  Latrobe  to  respond:  "  The  Mary- 
land Institute — its  past,  present,  and  future." 

Mr.  Latrobe  then  read  the  very  interesting  historical  address  al- 
ready referred  to  as  quoted  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  history.  *  His 
paper  was  warmly  appreciated,  and  he  had  no  sooner  concluded  than 
Mr.  Samuel  Eccles,  Jr. ,  rose  and  in  a  few  fit  words  proposed  the 
health  of  the  elder  Mr.  Latrobe,  to  whose  reminiscences  so  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  paper  just  read  was  due.  Hon.  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe, the  father  of  the  Ex-Mayor,  and  the  only  surviving  founder 
of  the  Maryland  Institute.  This  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
two  manuscript  addresses  which  had  been  delivered  by  him  before 
the  Institute  in  1829  and  1830  were  then  passed  around  the  table  for 
inspection  and  regarded  with  great  interest. 

The  next  topic  was  then  announced:  "Art  in  everyday  life."  Re- 
sponded to  as  follows  by  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Maryland  Institute : 

I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  fully  express  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in 
extending  to  me  an  invitation  to  join  with  you  to-night  in  paying  honor  to  your 
president,  with  whom  I  am  happy  to  claim,  both  a  personal  and  hereditary  friend- 
ship. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  while  listening  to  the  history  of  your  noble  Institute 
as  just  now  recited  by  Mr  Latrobe, — peculiarly  interested  perhaps,  for  one  not  a 
resident  of  your  city ;  because,  now  for  some  years,  my  studies  have  made  me 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Art  Institutions  of  our  country.    As  one 


*  See  ante,  page  136. 
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of  the  resiilts  of  these  researches,  the  names  of  Eobert  Carey  Long  and  of  Mr.  Lar 
trobe,  who  were  among  the  most  zealous  founders  and  supporters  of  your  Institute 
have  grown  "as  familiar  as  household  words." 

Gentlemen,  it  is  only  when  the  relations  that  exist  between  a  local  institution 
and  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  those  more  remote,  which,  in  the 
ever  widening  circles  of  its  influence,  it  comes  to  bear  to  other  communities,  are 
traced,  that  the  f uU  significance  of  such  an  undertaking  as  the  one  which  the  found- 
ers of  your  Institute  initiated  is  realized,  and  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  such 
apparently  local  enterprises  begin  to  be  known. 

It  was  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  march  of  civilization,  that  was  taken  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Baltimore,  when,  almost  simulaneously,  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  Maryland  Institute  were  begun. 

After  paying  a  merited  tribute  to  the  elder  Latrobe  the  speaker 
recalled  the  fact  of  the  early  introduction  of  the  railroad,  in  Balti- 
more and  then  said : 

Nor  again,  can  I  forget  the  thrUI  of  wonder  and  surprise  that  ran  through  the  land, 
when  some  few  years  later,  the  first  telegraphic  message  in  the  world  trembled  over 
the  wires  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  announcing  the  momentous  event,  in  fit 
words  by  the  ever-  to-be-remembered  question,  "What  hath  God  wrought?" 

By  these  wonderful  inventions,  which  seem  almost  infinite  in  the  potency  of  their 
far-reaching  results,  and  by  the  thousand  modern  appliances  of  Art  in  every-day 
life, — the  latter,  comparatively  a  new  f eatvire  in  our  American  life — the  whole  peo- 
ple have  been  lifted  up  to  higher  and  ever  higher  levels  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

I  use,  advisedly,  the  all-embracing  expression,  "the  whole  people,"  in  strictest 
literalness.  Fortunately,  in  this  presence,  this  statement  will  not  be  questioned  ; 
because,  to  your  efforts  and  to  those  of  your  predecessors  in  the  directory  of  the 
Institute,  this  movement  has  been  largely  due, — due  in  a  more  direct  sense,  and 
with  fuller  significance,  than,  doubtless,  they  or  you  could  realize ! 

Unfortunately,  Baltimore  did  not  always  keep  in  the  van  of  the  onward  march 
of  artistic  industries,  where  your  founders  had  chosen  her  position.  To  your  credit, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Minifie,  absurdly  dropped  from  the  city 
public  schools,  just  as  he  was  guiding  them  on  the  artistic  lines  since  followed  by 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  was  for  a  time — too  brief  a  time  it  is  true — 
given  charge  of  your  Institute  Schools. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  owing  to  the  reported  transfer  to 
other  interests  of  the  great  railroad  so  long  and  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  city,  a  definite  increase  of  the  art  classes  of  the  In- 
stitute was  suggested  as  an  educational  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
city;  so  that,  taught  by  Professor  Fuchs  how  to  wed  art  to  industry ; 

The  art  workers  of  Baltimore  shall  create  such  objects  of  beauty  to  gladden  and 
decorate  the  life  of  every  day,  that  aU  the  world  must  needs  throng  her  studios  and 
ateliers  to  secure  them  ! 

Nor  is  this  picture  of  a  possible  future  for  the  workers  of  your  city  by  any  means 
mere  idle  talk.  How  many  an  else-forgotton  old  world  town  and  city,  whose 
names  to-day  faU  trippingly  from  the  tongues  of  men,  owe  their  rescue  from  ob- 
livion, solely,  to  the  work  of  artist  and  artisan  1  Not  to  mention  those  olden,  people 
of  the  far  distant  past,  known  only  by  recovered  fragments  of  the  long  buried 
works  of  their  humble  potters,  it  will  suffice  to  name,  of  modern  towns,  Limoges 
and  Sevres,  with  their  still  prosperous  industries;  and  to  recall  how  the  brilliant 
hues  and  graceful  conceits  of  the  glass  of  Salviati,  kindle,  for  us  to-day,  memories 
of  the  olden  romance  of  'V&igitizsWJ9]/b\Mte9WSibfB^loTiea  of  the  storied  kingdom 
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of  Bohemia,  live  again  in  the  lustrous  splendor  of  the  incandescent  creations  of 
her  glass-blowers  and  potters! 

Sir:  I  yesterday  received  a  telegram  in  these  words,  "Your  toast  will  be  Art  in 
Every  Day  Life."  Ah!  thought  I,  my  Maryland  friends  are  true  to  their  tradi- 
tional hospitality,  since,  for  an  after-dinner  talk,  they  thus  freely  give  a  subject  to 
which  only  volumes  could  do  justice!  So,  gentlemen,  I  have  attempted  no  formal 
address,  nor  is  there  need;  subject  matter  enough  adorns  the  table  before  us. 

After  reciting  various  proofs  that  love  of  beauty  and  art  produc- 
ing capacity,  were  inherent  in  Americans,  however  little  they  had 
been  developed  in  the  past,  the  speaker  said: 

It  is  just  this  general  recognition  and  love  of  the  beautiful  which  characterizes 
our  people,  that  justifies  a  behef  in  their  art  possibilities.  But,  Sir,  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  forbids  my  enlarging  upon  this  attractive  theme.  It  needs  but  brief  re- 
flection to  realize,  in  how  many  subtle,  as  well  as  more  obvious  ways,  Art,  in  its 
myriad  forms,  enters  into  our  every-day  life.  To  attempt  to  portray  this,  to  point 
out  its  countless  influences  as  one  walks  the  city  streets,  to  consider  how  architec- 
ture appeals,  how  the  artistically  arrayed  treasures  in  the  shop  windows  attract;  to 
note  the  charm  of  artistic  raiment,  the  rapidly  shiftiag  effects  of  the  ever-moving 
throngs,  with  their  accidental  combinations  of  color  and  form;  then  to  go  from  the 
streets  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  mark  there,  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
Art; — modifying,  harmonizing,  beautifying,  civilizing;  this  domestic  Art, — not  the 
mighty  Goddess  of  the  Temple,  but  the  charming,  humanizing  deity  of  the  home, 
of  the  hearth!  To  adequately  enlarge  upon  any  one  of  these  phases  of  my  subject, 
were,  as  already  suggested,  to  utter  volumes.  I  shall  not  attempt  this  impossible 
task,  but  content  myself  v^th  simply  asking  you,  since  you  seek  for  the  uses  of 
Art  in  every-day  Ufe,  to  consider  for  a  moment,  the  table  before  us ! 

Then,  after  referring  to  various  objects  before  them  as  charming 
illustrations  of  the  topics  assigned  him,  the  speaker  closed  his  im- 
promptu remarks, — ^having  been  unaware  till  his  arrival,  of  the 
formal  nature  of  the  occasion, — with  the  following  reference  to  the 
beautiful  center  piece,  which  was  the  crowning  ornament  of  the 
tastefully  adorned  table,  the  significance  and  purpose  of  which  was 
as  yet  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  chief  guest  of  the  evening. 

But  for  a  yet  more  charming  illustration  of  the  higher  utUities  of  this  every-day 
art,  let  your  admiring  eyes  rest  on  that  resplendent  trophy  of  ceramic  art,  which 
so  glorifies  the  center  of  yoirr  table,  where  the  blushing  masses  of  the  heaped  roses, 
testify  to  the  warmth  of  the  appreciation  felt  for  your  honored  president,  by  the 
grateful  and  generous  pupils  of  your  Art  Schools.  What  a  beautiful  and  fitting 
tribute,  redolent  of  emotions  more  precious  than  the  attar  of  the  rose, — the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  grateful  hearts,  charmingly,  exquisitely  embodied. 

Look,  too,  at  the  magnificent  mammoth  vase  in  which  the  fiowers  are  piled,  and 
you  behold  another  striking  example  of  Art ;  that  Art  which,  more  and  more,  is  to 
be  a  familiar  feature  of  our  every-day  life.  Far  away,  over  sea,  among  the  forests 
of  Bohemia,  or  Hungary,  the  artist  sought  to  make  some  fitting  memento  of  a  festal 
hour  like  this ;  by  day  he  thought,  by  night  he  dreamied,  till,  at  last,  he  could  find 
for  his  purpose,  in  Nature,  or  in  Art,  nothing  finer  than  the  rare  beauty  and  lavish 
splendor  with  which  Nature  has  dowered  the  plumes  of  her  most  royal  bird ;  and 
so,  as  you  see,  he  has  but  set  in  fadeless  and  enduring  enamel,  those  unrivaUed, 
iridescent  hues,  and  now,  in  this  far-off  land,  the  beautiful  girls,  for  whose  delight, 
unconsciously,  he  was  embodying  his  dreams  of  beauty, — have  heaped  the  vase 
with  roses  and  offer  it,  as  their  tribute,  to  our  bashful,  bachelor  guest  to-night ! 
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Now,  well  mav  this  fortunate  mortal  realize,  at  this  happy  moment,  the  joyful 
amazement  of  Endymion,  as, 

from  his  hands  full  fain 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  i)ecking  pearly  ^ain. 

Who  of  us  would  not  welcome  an  incident  like  this,  which  has  happened  to  your 
worthy  President,  in  his  encounter,  to-night,  with  Art  in  Every-Day  Life? 

The  succeeding  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  the  able  State 
Superintendent  of  Education.  His  too  brief  words  are  given  in  full 
because  weighty  with  authority. 

ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(Responded  to  by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell.) 

Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  Centennial  Exposition  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  Austrian  Minister,  the  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  make  an  address  before  a 
distinguished  assembly  at  Washington,  among  whom  were  veteran  educators  from 
aU.  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  complimented  his  hearers  upon  their  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  country,  on  its  commerce,  its  manufactures,  its  railroads,  its 
mines,  its  schools;  but  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  frank 
with  you,  your  Art  is  horrid."  If  we  have  made  any  progress  in  Art  since  then, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  a  great  deal,  it  is  because  we  have  been  guided  to  some 
extent  by  the  famous  maxim  of  Bismarck :  "Whatever  you  would  find  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  in  its  schools."  And,  if  we  have  not  made  as  much 
progress  as  could  be  wished,  it  is  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  apply  the  maxim 
as  widely  as  is  desirable. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DRAWING  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  ART. 

The  foundation  of  aU  Art,  industrial  or  other,  is  drawing.  The  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, the  carver,  the  silversmith,  the  architect,  the  ship-builder,  the  machinist,  nay, 
even  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith  and  the  tailor  are  more  or  less  dependent,  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  their  respective  trades,  on  a  knowledge  of  drawing. 
This  study  is  not  now  regarded  as  an  accomplishment,  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  have  time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  but  as  a  necessity  of  the  same 
rank,  of  as  much  importance,  and  as  universal  utility,  as  reading  and  writing. 
That  this  truth  has  not  been  carried  into  practical  eilect  more  generally,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  of  drawing  are  not  as  easily  to  be  had  as  teachers  of  the 
three  R's.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  the  Maryland  Institute  presents  strong  claims  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. Indeed  the  School  of  Design  is  the  Normal  Art  School  of  the  State,  and, 
if  it  were  as  hberally  supported  as  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts,  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  as  efficient  service. 

Here  may  be  found,  year  after  year  among  the  graduates,  teachers  who  wiU  go 
out  and  ' '  teach  the  young  idea  "  not ' '  how  to  shoot,"  but  how  to  draw.  Here,  every 
Saturday  of  the  year,  may  be  found  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  this  branch,  neglected  hitherto,  but  which  wUl,  in 
a  short  time,  be  required  from  all  elementary  teachers  as  positively  as  a  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  cannot  be  taught  to  draw.  In  a  sense  this  is  true,  but  as 
commonly  understood,  it  is  emphatically  untrue.  Not  all  children  can  be  made 
great  elocutionists ;  but  all  can  be  taught  to  read;  not  all  children  can  be  taught  to 
vsrite  a  beautiful  hand,  but  every  child  can  be  taught  to  write;  so,  not  every  child 
can  be  made  a  great  arti8tD;r^f@<et^JbjnM/aflXSO#®3t  absolutely  an  idiot,  can  be 
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taught  to  express  his  ideas  by  drawing.  I  said  "not  absolutely  an  idiot."  I  with- 
draw the  exception.  At  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  England,  a  boy  was  once 
admitted  who  did  not  know  the  head  of  a  horse  from  his  tail;  but,  after  some  years 
of  training,  he  had  acquired  such  proficiency  in  drawing  that  Prince  Albert,  mak- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Institution,  was  so  much  struck  by  a  spirited  drawing  of  a  horse 
that  had  been  done  by  this  idiotic  boy,  that  he  asked  permission  to  carry  it  home 
with  him.  Let  us,  then,  recognizing  and  realizing  the  usefulness  of  drawing,  con- 
tinue our  support  and  fostering  care  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  whose  Schools  of 
Art  and  Design  may  jiistly  be  termed  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Maryland. 

In  response  to  the  next  toast  "  The  School  of  Art  and  Design," 
the  Principal  of  these  Institute  Schools  gave  his  testimony  as  to 
their  good  work  in  the  past  and  present. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN. 
(Responded  to  by  Prof.  Otto  Fuchs.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

The  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  as  the  natural  descendant 
from  the  original  "  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
rnay  well  look  back  through  its  ancestral  record  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  What 
this  Institute  has  done  in  years  past  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  this 
community,  through  its  industrial  exhibitions,  lectures  and  schools  of  instruction 
in  technical,  scientific  and  literary  branches  of  learning,  you  know  better  than  I  can 
tell  you.  Indeed,  all  I  know  about  that  is,  that  I  frequently  meet  men,  who  are 
prominent  as  builders,  proprietors  of  manufactories  or  otherwise  holding  important 
positions  in  the  technical  departments  of  the  sam^e,  who  teU  me  that  they  were  at 
one  time  members  or  students  of  this  time-honored  institution,  and  seem  invariably 
to  take  pride  ia  mentioning  this  fact.  The  character  and  aim  of  the  Institute,  like 
many  other  things  in  this  progressive  age,  have  undergone  such  changes  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  demand.  The  magnitude  of  modern  iadustrial  exhibitions  is 
such,  that  these  require  facilities  and  accommodations  which  are  far  beyond  our 
present  possibilities.  The  scientific  and  Uterary  branches  formerly  included  in  the 
course  of  studies  are  now  vested  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Peabody  In- 
stitute and  Pratt  Library,  and  being  relieved  of  these,  we  are  enabled  to  direct  our 
entire  attention  to  technical,  industrial  and  fine  art  education.  The  organization  of 
the  classes,  systematic  and  progressive  arrangement  of  studies  in  industrial  draw- 
ing in  the  evening  school,  and  Free-hand  drawing.  Painting  and  Modeling  in  the 
day  school,  has  shown  most  satisfactory  results.  At  our  exhibition  held  last  June, 
the  universal  verdict  rendered  by  Artists,  Archictects,  Engineers  and  professional 
Draftsmen,  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  work  and  give  their  opinion,  was, 
that  it  could  not  be  better;  the  mechanical  and  architectural  drawings  showed  in- 
teUigenoe  and  thoroughness  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  skiU  in  draftsmanship.  The 
same  encomiums  were  passed  upon  the  work  in  the  artistic  classes  of  the  day  as  well 
as  evening  school.  I  ought  to  mention  here  also,  that  several  of  our  most  proficient 
students  were  selected  for  positions  as  draftsmen  and  designers  by  leading  manu- 
facturers who  attend  the  exhibition  and  were  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  for 
thoroughness  in  training  and  bringing  out  skill  and  proficiency  where  the  requisite 
talent  exists,  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the 
confidence  and  material  support  of  those  at  least  whose  interests  require  that  they 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  -with  their  competitors  in  other  cities.     To  what 
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extent  siTnilar  institutions  are  valued  in  other  cities,  I  have  but  to  cite  a  few  in- 
stances to  satisfy  those  who  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  industrial 
Art  Schools.    *    *    * 

After  reciting  briefly  what  has  been  done  in  like  directions,  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Massachusetts,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  in  each  of  which  places 
he  declared  that  small  beginnings  in  Art  Education  have  resulted  in 
great  Institutions  and  Enterprises,  he  concluded. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  acknowledge  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  we  have  enjoyed 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Maryland  Institute,  from  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, and  more  particularly  from  our  honored  guest,  the  President,  through  whose 
untiring  efforts,  wise  counsel  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  industrial  art  education, 
a  vast  number  of  young  men  and  women  have  been  benefitted  by  being  directed 
into  useful  and  honorable  occupations. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  Professor  Fuchs,  acting  for  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  art  schools,  presented  to  President  Gush- 
ing, who  was  completely  surprised,  the  handsome  vase  filled  with 
flowers  already  referred  to.  This  was  the  most  pleasing  incident  of 
this  very  charming  occasion. 

The  response  to  the  final  formal  sentiment  so  fitly  reviews  and 
sums  up  the  history  and  influence  of  the  Institute  that  it  is  here 
given  in  full. 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

(Responded  to  by  John  M.  Carter,  Esq.) 

That  our  fathers  f uUy  comprehended  the  scope  of  their  undertaking  in  found- 
ing the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  evidenced  by 
the  results  of  the  labors  performed  by  them  before  most  of  those  at  this  festive 
board  were  bom. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  World's  Fair  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
London,  the  Maryland  Institute,  following  the  example  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  previous  year,  held  an  exhibition  of  articles  of  American  manu- 
facture in  November,  1825,  in  the  old  Concert  HaU  on  South  Charles  street.  True, 
it  was  for  articles  of  home  production  only,  and  it  remained  for  a  later  day  and 
generation  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  foreign  competition  in  the  exhibits,  to 
develop  more  UberaUy  the  ambitious  efforts  of  our  American  manufacturers  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  renewed  exertion.  But  the  beginning  was  made,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  direction  which  has  yielded  wonderful  returns  in  the  advances  accomplished 
in  almost  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  by  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  success  of  that  exhibition  and  the  training  afforded  by 
the  succeeding  courses  of  lectures  conducted  by  the  old  Maryland  Institute,  the 
present  organization  would  never  have  risen.  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  its 
predecessor. 

Again,  in  1848,  rehabilitated  and  re-inforced  by  youthful  recruits  to  the  cause,  but 
numbering  in  its  membership  the  names  of  Latrobe,  Stapleton,  Lucas,  Hunt, 
Childs,  King,  Barling,  Rogers  and  many  others  who  had  stood  sponsors  at  the 
baptism  of  ite  parent,  the  present  Institute  inaugurated  a  system  of  annual  exhibi- 
tions and  for  more  than  twenty  years  maintained  them  successfully.  At  the  time 
the  World's  Fair  in  'Londoi^j^a^^^^h^l^^jfify^ff(^ur  Institute  was  hoiise  warm- 
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ing  with  an  exhibition  in  its  new  hall,  then,  and  for  years  after,  the  most  spacious 
in  the  United  States. 

But  the  founders  of  the  present  Institute  did  not  limit  their  effort  to  the  eichibi- 
tions  and  lectures.  With  the  acquisition  of  their  new  haU  the  Night  School  of  Be- 
sign  was  established,  and  800  pupils  during  the  first  winter  of  its  operation  attested 
their  appreciation  of  its  great  advantages.  Mr.  William  Minifie,  an  instructor  of 
national  reputation,  was  secured  for  principal,  and  under  his  guidance  the  success 
of  the  school  was  at  once  assured.  An  author  as  well  as  teacher,  his  "system  of 
drawing "  to  this  day  constitutes  an  approved  method  of  instruction  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  country  and  even  in  England. 

A  library  was  also  established  and  a  school  in  chemistry,  and  later  on  the  book- 
keeping and  music  schools.  All  these  departments  were  conducted  with  great 
success.  Pubhc  officials  and  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contri- 
butions of  books  to  the  library.  Hon.  Thomas  Swann  liberally  aided  the  chemistry 
school,  and  later  on  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  left  a  handsome  bequest  to  the  school  of 
design.  The  time  came  when  other  agencies  arose  in  our  midst  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  music,  but  the  impetus  originated  from  the  Institute's  early  efforts. 

We  have  discontinued  the  annual  exhibitions,  but  only  in  deference  to  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  great  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  that  to  profit  properly  by  such 
agencies  we  should  have  the  world  for  our  competitors.  We  have  surrendered  to 
the  Peabody  and  Johns  Hopkins  our  annual  courses  of  lectures,  but  only  that  we 
might  employ  our  audience  hall  to  the  best  advantage  in  providing  the  largest 
accommodations  for  our  growing  schools. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ABT. 

And  here  we  have  concentrated  all  the  energies  of  the  Institute.  No  longer  an 
elementary  school  of  drawing,  we  have  provided  a  full  course  of  instruction,  reach- 
ing out  and  comprehending  a  thorough  training  and  finished  education  in  industrial 
and  artistic  culture.  Nay,  more,  we  have  estabhshed  a  normal  art  school  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  to-day  the  Institute's  diploma  of  graduation  in  the 
regular  course  means  that  the  holder  is  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  trained  for 
the  profession  of  giving  instruction  in  aU  the  branches  taught  in  our  own  schools. 

We  have  educated  the  community  to  the  needs  of  training  children  from  youth 
up  in  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  designing — the  only  universal  language  under- 
stood by  man — and  yet  hitherto  an  almost  unknown  quantity  in  the  curriculum  of 
common  school  education. 

Struggling  through  poverty  we  have  sought  in  vain  during  years  gone  by  to 
attract  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Except 
from  the  limited  few  whose  manufacturing  or  mechanical  pursuits  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  our  labors  we  received  no  commendation;  but  the  time  has  at  last 
arrived  when  public-spirited  citizens  and  legislators  have  learned  to  realize  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  our  undertakings,  and  their  influence  for  good  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

State  and  City  have  come  to  our  aid  with  appropriations,  not  large,  it  is  true,  but 
immensely  helpful  to  us  in  our  straitened  circumstances;  and  to-night  from  one 
of  our  guests,  we  learn  the  good  news  that  our  city  fathers  have  kindly  doubled 
both  in  annual  stipend  and  term  of  years,  the  amount  contracted  for  the  education 
of  pupils  appointed  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  outlook  for  the  Institute  is  most  promising;  we  have  great 
cause  for  congratulation,  but  while  we  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  present  and 
indulge  in  more  ambitious  hopes  for  the  future,  let  us  not  forget  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  founded  the  Institute;  they  laid  its  foundations  broad 
and  deep  and  strong,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  an  enterprise  of  which  we 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud.     "  They  buUded  better  than  they  knew.'' 
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On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Carter's  address,  Colonel  Bond,  ex- 
president  of  the  Institute,  requested  the  chairman  to  call  upon  the 
guest  from  Washington  to  read  some  "  After-Dinner  Lines."  These 
lines,  which  are  included  in  the  pamphlet  account  of  the  dinner, 
were  most  kindly  and  enthusiastically  received  by  the  courteoils 
company,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  embarrassed  author;  who  had 
written  them  only,  as  he  had  supposed,  for  the  amusement  of  a  small 
•dinner  company.  Several  short,  sparkling,  impromptu  speeches 
followed,  enlivened,  as  the  formal  proceedings  had  been,  by  the 
admirable  singing  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bccles,  jr. ,  who  was  occasionally 
supported  by  the  whole  company  in  chorus. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  Institute,  the  proceedings  of  this 
very  pleasant  occasion  have  an  incontestible  claim  for  record  here; 
but  they  have  a  far  stronger  claim  than  this  merely  local  one,  since 
the  topics  discussed  by  the  distinguished  speakers,  although  pos- 
sessing such  local  interest,  have  far  broader  relations,  and  are  linked 
to  all  the  subjects  to  which  this  volume  of  the  Report  is  allotted ; 
since  they  treat,  not  only  of  the  corporate  efforts  of  an  individual 
association,  but  include  the  whole  question  of  Industrial  Art  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  Technical  Industrial  Training 
in  these  schools  and  in  special  technical  schools.  It  is  seen,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  these  speakers  at  least,  all  these  various  means 
cooperate  to  one  common  end. 

The  very  valuable  historical  statements  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Institute  which  characterized  the  several  re- 
sponses give  permanent  interest  to  the  record  of  this  very  delightful 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  while  this  evidence  of 
the  hearty  good  fellowship  and  appreciation  of  services  rendered, 
which  exists  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  goes  far  towards  ac- 
counting for  the  continuous  success  which  has  crowned  their  praise- 
worthy efforts.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  the  cheering 
announcement  was  made  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
that  the  city  authorities  had  just  passed  the  resolution  to  double  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  Institute,  making  it  $6,000  in  place  of 
$3,000,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  were 
furnished  with  very  substantial  reasons  for  considering  the  14th  of 
March,  1887,  a  memorable  and  auspicious  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Maryland  Institute. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
issued  in  a  pamphlet,*  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  except 
the  omission  of  a  copy  of  the  Charter  and  By-Laws.     N'ow  that  the 

*  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  1887.— Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Managers.  Opening  Address  at  Commencement,  by 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Gushing,  President.  Report  of  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design.  Address,  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe.  Catalogue  of  Schools  tox  1887-89, 
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Schools  of  the  Institute  have  been  so  thoroughly  reorganized  and  so 
■well  equipped  and  manned,  and  that  interest  and  effort  is  mostly  cen- 
tred on  them,  there  is,  as  the  managers  remark,  little  variety  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  annual  reports.  The  report  says,  under  date  of 
April  30,  1887: 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  have  not  materially  varied 
from  the  general  tenor  of  its  operations  for  the  year  1886.  Such  slight  variations 
as  have  occm-red,  all  tend  to  convince  the  Managers  of  the  wisdom  of  confining  the 
field  of  their  labors  to  few  departments,  and  of  endeavoring  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  eflScienoy. 

The  night  and  day  schools  of  Ai't  and  Design  continue  to  grow  in 
reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  pupils  in  both  schools 
display  an  earnest,  conscientious  devotion  to  their  work  that  is  most 
gratifying  to  their  teachers  and  the  friends  of  the  school. 
The  summary  of  attendance  in  the  schools  is  given  as  follows: 
The  pupils  in  Night  Schools  numbered  403,  being  31  in  excess  of  1886.  They  were 
divided  in  classes  as  follows: 

Free-hand  Division 159 

Mechanical 132 

Architectural   112 

The  Night  Schools  opened  October  11,  1886,  and  closed  on  March  18,  1887, 
having  been  in  session  65  nights. 

The  attendance,  industry,  and  behavior  of  the  pupils  were  most  satisfactory,  and 
their  teachers  report  the  results  of  the  session's  labor  as  excellent. 

The  Day  School  of  Art  and  Design  opened  October  4th,  1886,  and  will  close  May 
28th,  1887.  The  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  227 — 18  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.    They  are  divided  as  follows: 

Regular  students 48 

Special  students 87 

Saturday  students 86 

Post  graduates 6 

Total 227 

The  pupils  in  the  Day  Schools  have  a  most  regular  attendance,  great  earnestness 
in  their  work,  and  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  extra  time  beyond  the  school  hours 
to  perfect  themselves;  but  the  number  of  graduates  will  be  less  this  year  than  the 
last,  and  the  quaUty  of  the  work  exhibited  be  of  lower  value^than  last  year,  because 
the  course  of  instruction  has  been  made  four  years  instead  of  three  years,  as  it  was 
last  year,  and  the  only  graduates  we  will  have  this  year  are  those'that  failed  to  grad- 
uate last  year.  The  previous  year  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  we  were  able  to 
show  work  rarely  equaled  in  any  Art  School  working  within  our  limits.  The  pre- 
sent year  will  not  show  as  good  work  as  last  year,  and  we  wiU  have  to  wait  for  next 
year  to  show  how  well  the  new  departure  of  increase  of  the  term  of  study  will 
show  to  advantage. 

The  following  suggestion  that  the  City  make  use  of  the  Institute 
as  a  normal  art  school  to  fit  the  public-school  teachers  for  giving 
instruction  in  drawing  is  sound  and  practical. 

It  is  proper  just  here  to  say,  that  as  the  City  pays  a  considerable  sum  towards  the 
support  of  the  Institute,  tb^it.wouMbe  roeU  if  ttiemroper  Committee  on  Drawing 
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of  the  School  Board  of  the  City  should  require  of  all  future  applicants  for  positions 
as  teachers  of  drawing,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  that  all  applicants  for 
such  positions  should  be  required  to  present  a  diploma  from  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  or  some  other  Art  School  of  equal  rank  and  that 
the  appUcants  (if  more  than  one),  should  be  required  to  compete  in  an  examination 
on  questions  to  be  furnished  by  an  expert.  By  this  competitive  examination  the 
City  Schools  would  get  the  best  teachers,  and  our  pupils  would  have  a  further  incen- 
tive to  spend  the  needful  four  years  ia  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  be  Instructors  of  Drawing  in  our  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
Sometimes  pupils  who  have  taken  only  a  small  portion  of  our  course  represent  them- 
selves as  graduates  of  our  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  this  representation  is  unfair  to 
those  who  hold  our  diplomas,  which  represent  three  or  four  years  of  hard  work  and 
the  results  of  an  examination  by  outside  artists,  engineers  and  masters  of  drawing, 
and  also  represent  honest,  intelligent  and  artistic  work,  for  which  the  diploma  is 
awarded  without  fear,  favor  or  affection. 

The  account  of  the  increased  appropriation  by  the  City,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  was  announced  during  the  complimentary  dinner  to  the 
President  in  March,  as  just  recorded,  follows: 

The  Board  ishappy  to  report  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  both 
branches  of  the  City  Council,  fully  persuaded  of  the  good  educational  work  done 
by  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  feehng  assured  that  the  City  Schools  could  find 
among  the  graduates  of  the  Institute  aU  needed  instructors  ia  drawing  for  the  City 
Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  paying  to 
the  Institute  $6,000  per  year  for  six  years,  for  the  instruction  of  30  pupils  annually, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  Council  and  each  appointee  to  hold  for  three 
years.  The  Board  was  also  gratified  by  the  recognition  of  its  good  work  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  City  Council,  which,  on  the  next  meeting  after  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*,  passed  the  ordinance  through  both  branches  on 
the  same  night. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  James  Hodges,  who 
has  always  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  who  signed  the  bill 
with  an  expression  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  aid  so  worthy  an  Institution. 

The  Board  wishes  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  apparent 
approach  of  an  era  of  prosperity  and  increased  usefulness,  if  only  we  can  be  put  out 
of  debt  for  the  deficiency  of  this  year.  In  view  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Insti- 
tute, this  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of  accomplishment,  but  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute ought  to  take  it  in  hand  and  conclude  it. 

The  Committee  on  the  Hall  has  kept  our  property  in  good  order,  and  have  been 
able  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Oster,  Inspector  of  Buildings,  to  have  the  outside 
of  oiur  building  thoroughly  and  tastefully  painted,  and  also  to  have  the  wood- work 
of  the  clock  tower  repaired. 

Again,  as  ever  since  he  has  held  the  position,  we  must  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  good  service  rendered  by  Mr.  George  L.  McCahan,  our  Actuary.  Industrious, 
intelligent,  economical  and  honest.    We  think  him  a  model  officer. 

The  Board  again  presents  to  you  its  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
fiscal  year  up  to  August  31st,  1887,  instead  of  to  April  1st,  as  was  customary  previous 
to  last  year. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  September  1, 1886,  to  March  31, 1887 $9,368  51 

Add  State  appropriation 3,000  00 

From  other  sources 100  00 
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EXPENSES. 

From  September  1,  1886,  to  March  31,  1887 $9,170  66 

Add  estimated  expenses  from  April  1, 1887,  to  August  31, 1887 .  4,940  00 

Unpaid  bills 200  00 

Appropriation  to  Library 200  00 

E.  W.  Eobinson,  loan 500  00 

Garrett  Fund,  balance " 243  33 

$15,253  98 

Estimated  expenses  over  receipts 3,785  47 

Add  sundries 500  00 

$8,285  47 
The  receipts  for  this  year  will  not  meet  the  expenditures  by  about  $3,300.  Last 
year  the  deficiency  was  $4,000,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell  most  generously  sent  his  check 
for  that  amoiint.  We  must  again  this  year  appeal  for  private  aid,  but  up  to  this 
date  we  have  not  received  the  amount  needed  to  free  us  from  debt.  We  hope  the 
exertions  of  the  members  present  at  this  meeting  will  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
The  State  of  Maryland  gave  us,  at  its  last  session,  the  usual  $3,000  per  year,  but 
we  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  Institution  will  urge  upon  that  body,  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, to  increase  the  appropriation  to  $6,000  per  year,  for  which  we  will  offer  to  the 
persons  designated  in  each  county,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  the 
appointment  of  3  persons  from  each  county  annually,  to  our  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design,  free  of  all  tuition  fees;  each  pupil  to  hold  his  or  her  appointment  for  three 
years,  if  the  Legislature  will  make  a  contract  with  iis  for  three  or  six  years. 

The  Commercial  School  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Jamison,  on  October  5th,  1886, 
and  was  in  session  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  for  six  months. 

The  Library  now  contains  30,578  volumes,  and  especially  the  periodicals  and  the 
Scientific  and  Art  periodical  issues  are  used  very  largely,  but  owing  to  want  of 
means,  the  calls  for  new  miscellaneous  books  could  not  be  supplied.  The  usefulness 
of  our  Ubrary,  as  a  merely  circulating  library,  for  new  publications,  has  been  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  by  the  Pratt  Library,  but  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  our 
Art  Schools  if  the  departments  of  Drawing,  Architecture  and  Art  could  be  kept  up. 
Unfortunately  for  this  purpose  we  have  at  present  no  means.  Owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Carpenter,  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  we  have  been 
able  to  subscribe  to  the  set  of  100  photographs  of  animals,  birds  and  men  in  motion, 
which  will  be  of  great  aid  to  our  students. 

If  we  could  get  an  endovsTnent  that  would  give  our  Library  Committee  about 
$1,000  per  year,  it  would  greatly  aid  our  Art  work. 

It  vsrUl  soon  be  a  question  for  the  Board  to  consider  whether,  under  the  present 
tendency  to  have  special  instruction  given  under  the  best  conditions  of  the  specialty, 
our  Institute  had  not  better  di-op  its  Commercial  Department  and  confine  itself  to 
the  development  of  its  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  Board  has  also  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the  members  and  to  the  commu- 
nity, that  on  account  of  the  increased  appropriation  from  the  city,  and  the  hoped 
for  increased  appropriation  from  the  State,  that  at  its  last  meeting  it  adopted  a  reso- 
lution of  even  more  careful  economy  than  has  hitherto  characterized  its  usual  eco- 
nomical method,  and  every  committee  will  have  to  discuss  before  the  Board  any 
proposed  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  regular  provisions  of  salaries  and  already 
authorized  current  expenditures. 

The  Committee  on  Lectures,  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions  and  other  committees, 
aU  report  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  our  present  concentration  of  our  energies 
and  means  on  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Library  and  care  of  building. 

All  reports  of  the  various  committees  are  herewith  transmitted  to  your  body. 

Digitized  by  Microm^mn  m.  gushing.  President 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  schools  and  the  library,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  the  latter  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  art 
students,  are  destined  more  and  more  to  absorb  the  resources  and 
activities  of  the  Institute. 

The  Commencement  Addresses  delivered  June  7th,  1887,  follow 
the  Eeport.     The  brief  address  of  the  President  is  here  given  in  full. 

Address  by  Mb.  Joseph  M.  Gushing. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  wel- 
comes you  to  this  the  39th  Commencement  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  an  Institution  that 
aims  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  the  useful  in  Art,  should  be  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Fair  Women  and  intelligent  men.  Your  attendance  in  such  numbers  to- 
night proves  that  you  appreciate  and  encourage  the  good  work  which  our  schools 
are  accomplishing. 

This  year  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  school  as  marking  the  time, 
when  first,  our  City  Government  has  aided  our  schools  in  some  proportion  com- 
parable to  the  aid  extended  to  similar  Institutions  in  other  American  cities  by  their 
municipal  authoi-ities.  For  this  wise  and  generous  legislation,  thanks  are  due  to 
our  Mayor  and  City  Council,  from  all  who  favor  encouragement  to  the  Art  Educa- 
tion that  vdll  enable  Baltimore  Artisans  and  Artists  to  compete  on.  equal  terms  with 
their  competitors  in  other  cities.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  teachers  of  draw- 
ing in  our  Public  Schools  will  avail  themselves  more  f uUy  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  our  Saturday  classes,  and  that  hereafter  vacancies  in  the  positions  of  teachers  of 
drawing  will  be  filled  by  a  competitive  examination  from  among  those  candidates 
who  hold  a  diploma,  either  from  the  Maryland  Institute  Art  Schools,  or  from  some 
other  Art  School  of  equal  reputation.  We  would  not  desire  that  any  faithful 
teacher  now  in  the  Pubhc  Schools  should  be  either  displaced  or  required  to  enter 
into  a  competition  demanding  a  degree  of  excellence  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Any  of  those  now  in  the  schools  whose  attainments  fall  short  of 
the  more  advanced  methods  can  easily  supplement  their  present  knowledge  by 
taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

It  maybe  well  to  say  just  here,  that  graduates  from  any  of  our  Public  Schools, 
who  vsdsh  to  enter  our  Art  Schools,  are  advanced  exactly  as  far  as  any  accurate 
training  they  may  have,  fits  them  for.  Our  schools  do  not  wish  to  do  any  unneces- 
sary work,  but  no  true  advancement  in  Art  is  possible  unless  the  elementary  train- 
ing is  accurate  and  scientific. 

In  Art,  as  in  other  branches  of  learning,  there  is  no  royal  road,  and  unless  the 
foundations  are  true  and  strong,  the  superstructure  will  be  destitute  of  symmetry 
and  strength. 

Our  class  A,  which  is  knovsm  as  the  elementary  class  of  our  schools,  is  much  more 
advanced  than  any  instruction  that  can  possibly  be  given  at  present  in  our  Public 
High  Schools,  and  includes  drawing  in  charcoal  and  sepia.  Those  graduates  of  our 
Pubhc  High  Schools,  who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  our  class  A,  or  elementary 
class,  have  advanced  rapidly,  and  those  of  them  who  attended  this  year  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  class. 

Much  might  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  Art,  if  our  City  School  Board  could 
persuade  the  members  of  the  City  Council  to  give  the  preference  to  the  graduates 
of  the  PubUo  Schools  in  their  appointments  of  students  to  the  Maryland  Institute. 

A  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  Art  development  whenever  our  State  Legislature 
will  appropriate  to  the  Maryland  Institute  an  annual  sum  equal  to  that  given  by  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  and  arrange  for  the  appointment  to  its  Art  Schools  of  three 
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pupils,  free  of  tuition,  from  eacli  county  of  the  State.  We  hope  this  may  be  done 
by  our  next  legislature. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Day  and  Night  Schools  of  Art,  wHL  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  main  hall  of  the  Maryland  Institute  during  the  day  and  evening  of  June  8th, 
9th  and  10th,  and  you  are  all  most  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it.  It  happens,  con- 
trary to  reasonable  expectation,  that  the  general  average  of  the  Art  work  this  year 
will  equal  or  surpass  that  of  last  year  for  we  are  just  now  in  the  period  of  transition 
from  a  three  year  to  a  four  year  course,  which  temporarily  weakens  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Day  School.  We  think  you  will  be  pleased,  and  find  much  to  admire. 
You  veiU  see  none  but  honest  work,  all  done  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  fully  up 
to  the  average  of  any  similar  school  in  the  country.  You  will  bear  with  me  a 
moment  longer,  while  I  explain  how  our  prizes  in  the  Night  Schools  are  awarded. 
Artists,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers  and  Architects,  the  m^ost  prominent  in  their 
respective  departments,  that  our  City  can  furnish,  examine  the  work  of  every  grad- 
uate student,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  name  of  the  students,  and  the  prizes 
are  awarded  by  their  verdict.    This  secures  absolute  fairness. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Managers,  wishes  publicly  to  express  its  thanks  to 
our  zealous,  faithfvd  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors;  they  are  the  life  of  our 
Institute,  and  ought  to  be  proud  of  their  work. 

The  paragraphs  in  Professor  Fuchs'  report,  which  are  of  great 
interest,  follow.  The  detailed  statements  found  in  his  annual  report 
will  he  given  in  the  separate  account  of  the  schools.  The  influence 
of  the  example  of  the  regular  students  upon  the  amateur  pupils  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  noteworthy.  If  the  latter  get  nothing  other  • 
from  their  attendance  on  the  day  classes  than  an  insight  into  the 
thorough  preliminary  training  which  is  essential  to  any  excellence 
of  attainment  in  art  work,  and  if,  further,  they  are  brought  by  this 
contrast  between  real  work  and  their  own  triflingness,  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  essential  worthlessness  and  tawdriness  of  that  class 
of  paltry  and  pretentious  dabbling  with  paints  with  which,  latterly, 
idle  women  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  friends  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  doing  something  of  artistic  value,  a  most  desira- 
ble result  will  have  been  attained. 

No  time  is  usually  so  hopelessly  wasted  as  that  which  is  given  by 
ordinary  amateurs  to  the  learning  of  so-called  "accomplishments." 

Mediocrity  in  any  of  the  fine  arts  is  intolerable.  "  Better"  is  the 
enemy  of  "Good,"  says  the  French  proverb,  and  with  the  increasing 
opportunities  for  hearing  good  music  and  for  seeing  good  painting 
comes  increasing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  com- 
parative worthlessness  of  much  that  has  before  passed  as  "good." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  this  increasing  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  acquisitions,  there  has  also  come  a  far  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  thorough  training  in  whatever 
department  of  learning  or  of  activity  is  undertaken.  After  having 
gained  as  a  foundation  a  good  general  education,  it  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  that  to  know  any  one  thing  well,  whether  it  be  a  for- 
eign language  or  drawing,  music,  embroidery,  dressmaking,  house- 
keeping, cooking,  painting  or  sculpture,  is  far  better,  in  every  point 
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of  view,  than  to  have  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  any  mimber  of 
things,  however  desirable  either  may  be  in  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  of  superficial  accomplishments  is  doomed.  If  the  schools 
of  the  Institute  are  thus  indirectly  aiding  in  promoting  in  the  com- 
munity a  purer  taste  in  matters  of  art,  and  a  truer  idea  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  thorough  work  by  all  who  assume  to  study  art,  they 
are  indeed  doing  most  valuable  service. 

Report  op  Professor  Fuchs. 

Baltimoee,  June  Ith,  1887. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Schools 

of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Term  188ft-87  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  has  been  in  most  all  its  essentials  so  nearly  like 
the  one  preceding  that  I  find  very  Uttle  to  report  that  would  materially  differ  from 
what  is  already  known  to  you.  After  a  school  has  been  thoroughly  organized  and 
equipped,  the  work  and  progress  of  one  year  is  generally  but  a  repetition  of  another. 
The  only  change  of  consequence  made  this  term  was  the  extension  of  the  regular 
course  from  three  years  to  four.  This  was  deemed  expedient  in  order  to  afford 
students  more  practice  in  several  important  stages  of  their  work,  especially  in  fig- 
ure drawing.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  has  been  made  abundantly  apparent, 
and  the  students  also  realize  that  it  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  A  majority  of 
the  special  students  now  follow  the  same  line  of  work  as  the  regulars,  and  feel 
themselves  lifted  above  the  desire  once  so  prevalent ;  to  waste  their  time  with 
tawdry,  trashy  work,  such  as  copying  lithographs  and  chromos,  painting  on  tin  pie 
plates,  wooden  snow  shovels  or  other  equally  ridiculous  baubles.  The  Institute  is 
doing  good  work  in  educating  the  popular  taste  to  a  better  appreciation  of  true  art 
and  every  student  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  Influence  among  his  or  her  ac- 
quaintances by  awakening  an  interest  and  stimulating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  so 
highly  prized  in  every  cultivated  community.  While  it  is  the  general  verdict  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  Institute,  that  since  the  introduction  of  systematic 
teaching  the  Schools  have  greatly  improved,  I  hear  also  occasionally  that  persons 
have  been  advised  not  to  go  to  the  Maryland  Institute,  because  the  discipline  is  so 
severe  and  students  are  not  permitted  to  study  what  they  wish  to  learn.  I  first 
thought  I  would  take  no  notice  of  these  reports,  which  are  either  uttered  in  igno- 
rance or  by  design,  but  as  they  are  hkely  to  reach  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  intend  to  study  art  for  a  purpose  wiU  readily  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  they  should  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  their  studies,  therefore  all 
regular  students  in  both  day  and  evening  classes  are  expected  to  attend  the  school 
during  school  hours  and  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  their  work  while  in  the 
class;  is  this  otherwise  in  any  other  school?  As  to  special  students,  I  do  not  see 
how  a  more  liberal  policy  could  be  pm-sued  than  that  which  is  current  at  this  In- 
stitute. They  are  im^der  no  restriction  whatever,  except  that  which  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  mention  to  any  young  lady  or  gentleman:  to  observe  proper  decorum 
whUe  in  the  school.  Their  time  is  entirely  their  ovsm,  they  may  come  in  as  early  or 
late  as  they  please,  leave  when  they  feel  like  it,  attend  one  day  a  week  or  every 
day,  follow  the  study  of  any  special  subject,  or  take  part  in  any  exercises  of  the 
regular  students,  and  have  the  assistance  or  criticism  from  their  teachers  any  time 
during  the  school  hours;  <m]§itf£&^^Wtef0S0ft® 
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It  is  true,  students  are  expected  to  do  their  own  work,  although  teachers  do  sit 
down  and  show  the  handling  and  manipulation  of  the  medium  in  which  they  work 
whenever  necessary,  but  teachers  should  not  do  the  students'  drawing  or  painting 
for  them,  and  surely  all  whooome  there  to  learn  something  about  art  would  prefer 
to  do  the  work  themselves,  so  that  when  they  have  finished  a  drawing  or  painting 
with  the  help  and  assistance  of  the  teacher,  they  could  do  another  equally  well  by 
their  own  skill  and  knowledge.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  regular  classes 
has  been  fully  explained,  in  a  former  report  and  remains  substantially  unchanged 
except  inasmuch  as  more  time  is  devoted  to  figure  drawing  in  class  B  and  also  to 
oil  painting  in  class  C,  where  every  student  now  paints  six  certificate  pictures 
against  three  last  year.  The  work  of  the  students  in  all  the  classes  is  generally 
quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  most  of  the  oil  and  water  color  paintings  and  figure 
drawings  are  better,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  in  both  day  and  evening  schools 
is  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Institute. 

Tlie  total  attendance  in  the  day  schools  is  given  as  337,  and  addi- 
tions of  models  and  studies  purchased  from  the  residue  of  the  dona- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Garrett  two  years  ago  are  recorded. 

The  pupils  in  the  night  schools  have  again  given  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves. The  attendance  has  been  very  regular  even  the  stormiest  nights,  though 
many  come  a  great  distance,  and  all  are  thoroughly  interested.  The  perfect  order 
in  the  classes,  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  the  four  hundred  young  men  apply 
themselves  to  their  studies,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  during  the  five 
winter  months  has  been  a  revelation  to  many  who  visited  the  rooms  during  the 
term,  yet  there  are  comparatively  few,  outside  of  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  Institute,  who  have  any  idea  of  the  great  boon  these  night  schools  are  to 
80  many  young  men,  especially  artisans,  who  work  during  the  day  and  zealously 
devote  all  their  spare  time  to  learn  a  useful  and  to  many  of  them  indispensable  art. 

The  attendance  on  the  night  schools  is  given  as  403. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  night  schools  is  by  far  the  largest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  Schools.  The  highest  number  reached  in  any  former 
year  was  32,  in  1885;  this  year  we  have  38,  and  I  can  say  with  much  pleasure  that 
every  one  has  fairly  earned  his  diploma.  The  entire  works  of  each  graduate  are  on 
exhibition,  open  to  inspection  by  all  who  desire  to  examine  them. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state:  that  being  familiar  with  most  of  the  leading 
Industrial  Art  Schools  in  other  cities,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  nowhere  are 
the  branches  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Maryland  Institute  taught  more 
thoroughly  than  at  this  school  of  Art  and  Design,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a 
more  efficient  and  conscientious  corps  of  teachers  than  that  which  constitutes  the 
faculty  of  this  school  cannot  be  found.  No  technical  school  is  ever  complete  in  its 
appointments  or  material  for  study;  our  text  books  are  models  and  objects,  illus- 
trating concrete  things,  which  are  the  subject  of  study.  The  world  moves  on  con- 
tinually, and  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  we  cannot  stand  still.  In  the 
technical,  more  particularly  mechanical,  world,  improvements  and  new  inventions 
are  made  every  day,  and  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  this  increasing  ever-farther 
reaching  progress,  we  are  constantly  in  need  of  new  models,  books  and  other  studies 
to  take  place  of  those  which  become  worn  out  or  obsolete.  We  are  doing  the  best 
we  can  with  what  material  we  have  at  our  command ;  we  might  do  more  if  our 
needs  could  be  suppUed  as  they  become  apparent.  One  of  the  most  urgent  is  Art 
Literatiure  for  the  day  school.  Of  this  I  regret  to  say  we  are  entirely  destitute.  In 
the  night  schools  we  should  have  new  models  in  the  mechanical  and  architectural 
divisions,  and  a  better  arrangement  of  studios  and  lighting  for  free  hand  Ught  and 
shade  work.  I  have  made  this  appeal  before,  in  behalf  of  the  large  number  of 
worthy  young  artisans  a,Q£)i^iXe^ii^;MilSll&SiC^®ith  emphasis,  and  hope  it  may 
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not  be  in  vain.    What  the  Institute  has  done  for  its  630  pupils  is  shown  by  their 
work  now  on  exhibition  and  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  examine. 

With  sincere  thanks  for  the  confidence,  encouragement  and  valuable  aid  extended 
by  the  Committee,  Board  of  Managers,  and  particularly  our  honored  President, 
whose  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art  education  and  unswerving  zeal  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  the  Maryland  Institute  is  evident  to  all,  and 
the  well  grounded  conviction  that,  without  their  many  sacrifices  of  valuable  time 
and  their  material  help,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  that  steady  im- 
provement of  its  art  and  industrial  schools,  which  has  been  so  favorably  noted  by 
the  Press  as  well  as  many  prominent  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  this  city,  whose 
familiarity  with  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  both  here  and  abroad,  entitles  their  judg- 
ment to  especial  consideration, 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  faithfully  yours, 

OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal. 

The  address  by  Ex-Mayor  Latrobe,  which  followed,  fills  ten  pages. 
It  is  largely  a  statement  of  the  importance  and  value  of  modern 
Technological  Schools  and  of  mechanical  training,  urging  that  in 
mechanical  inventions  and  in  industrial  developments  we  are  far 
ahead  of  the  ancients  and  arguing  that  our  mechanical  achievements 
are  superior,  more  "godlike"  than  their  admitted  triumphs  in  Art. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  late  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  wont 
to  discourse  so  eloquently  concerning  "  The  Lost  Arts,"  would  have 
quite  conceded  that  the  ancients  were  as  ignorant  of  mechanical 
forces  as  Mr.  Latrobe  confidently  assumes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that,  in  urging  the  need  and  value  to  the  rising  generation 
of  thorough  technical  training  in  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  all 
industries,  the  eloquent  speaker  coald  hardly  exaggerate. 

He  finds,  in  the  early  work  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  the  first 
attempts  ever  made  in  Baltimore  to  aiford  opportunity  for  such 
training;  and  points  to  the  new  City  Manual  Training  School,  and 
to  the  Technological  School  opened  in  1885  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  developments  of 
those  educational  ideas.     He  says: 

Addkbss  of  Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Lathobe. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Maryland  Institute,  founded  in 
1836,  burned  in  1835,  and  re-established  in  1848,  was  the  first  and  for  many  years 
the  only  continuous  effort  made  in  Baltimore  to  provide  a  means  for  obtaining  any 
technological,  scientific  and  theoretical  instruction  in  Mechanic  Arts.  Dependent 
for  its  maintenance  upon  meagre  annual  appropriations  from  City  and  State,  the 
small  receipts  from  its  scholars,  and  the  occasional  liberality  of  a  few  citizens  appre- 
ciating its  usefulness  as  a  practical  educator  of  youth,  the  scope  of  the  Institute 
has  been  limited.  While  teaching  in  a  thorough  manner  and  with  professors  equal 
in  ability  and  fitness  to  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  country,  artistic, 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  it  does  not  profess  to  give  that  practical 
instruction  in  the  actual  use  of  tools  which  is  only  obtainable  in  a  fully  equipped 
technological  institute.  A  few  years  ago,  a  further  recognition  by  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  that,  to  quote  from  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  School  Board,  "  a 
knowledge  of  some  mA\s.st^tQiilg^(M^)iJ^S£6^Q^'^  a  knowledge  of  books,  and 
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as  the  State  and  City  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write,  they  cannot  deny  their  obligation  to  teach  them  to  work,  aa  the  latter  is  as 
essential  as  the  former,"  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  city  ordinance,  approved 
October  20th,  1883,  establishing  the  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School. 

THE  B.  AND  O.  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  1885  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  established  a  technological 
school  for  the  promotion  of  a  higher  course  of  instruction  for  apprentices  in  the 
company's  service,  with  headquarters  at  Mount  Clare.  *  This  latter  school  has  lately 
leased  the  large  double  building  on  the  corner  of  HolUns  and  Parkin  streets.  The 
advantage  of  theoretical  and  scientific  instruction  is  makmg  itself  felt  among  those 
who  realize  that,  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  mechanical  labor  and  active 
competition  in  mechanical  abiUty,  such  instruction  is  necessary  for  developing  the 
natural  qualifications  required  to  make  the  skilled  and  successful  artisan.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  knowledge  of  how  to  wield  the  hammer,  push  the  plane,  handle 
the  file,  make  the  mortised  joint  or  weld  iron  on  iron,  can  be  learned  as  heretofore 
by  the  apprentice  from  actual  practice  in  the  shop,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  theoretical  instruction  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  scien- 
tific reasons  for  producing  results  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  architecture,  and  in 
the  application  of  steam  or  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  and  in  converting  the  raw 
material  into  the  manufactured  article,  can  only  be  properly  acquired  in  the  school 
room. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  A  DEFINITE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

The  apprentice  or  journeyman  who  goes  to  the  anvil,  the  lathe,  the  trip  hammer, 
the  furnace,  or  works  in  any  great  manufactory  or  machine  shop  armed  with  the 
knowledge  obtained  through  the  scientific  training  of  a  well  equipped  technological 
institution,  will  have  far  better  chance  of  at  least  quicker,  final  success,  than  the 
man  who  picks  up  the  manual  use  of  tools  only  by  what  is  called  practical  expe- 
rience or  horse  sense.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  natural  talent  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  mechanic  as  for  the  university  scholar,  but  natural  ability 
requires  or  certainly  is  greatly  improved  by  cultivation  and  instruction  in  its  efforts 
to  become  available  for  practical  results. 

A  genius  will  occasionally  appear  setting  all  rules  at  defiance,  but  success  in  me- 
chanics, as  in  art,  literature,  music  and  even  oratory,  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  only 
obtainable  through  education,  cultivation  and  hard  work.  Great  superiority  in 
mechanics  requires  strong  natural  talent,  but  superiority  is  not,  probably,  as  essen- 
tial to  profitable  result  in  mechanics  as  in  art,  literature  or  music.  "Any  one  who 
can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw,"  and  industry,  energy  and  perseverance,  aided 
by  ordinary  intelligence  developed  by  proper  training  and  instruction,  can  expect 
to  be  rewarded  by  such  proficiency  in  mechanic  arts  as  will  yield  not  only  a  liveli- 
hood, but,  aided  by  business  sagacity,  will,  as  it  has  often  done,  open  the  road  to 
fortvme. 

We  live  in  a  mechanical  age ;  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  There 
are  many  in  this  audience  who  will  look  back  up on  this  wonderful  century.  What- 
ever surprises  the  20th  may  have  in  store,  the  steam  century,  as  it  will  probably 
hereafter  be  called,  will  record  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.     *    *    « 

*  Unfortunately  when  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Directors  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Garrett's  resignation  from  the  Presidency, 
this  admirable  school  was  closed,  and  a  very  promising  educational  experiment 
was.  temporarily  at  least,  abandoned;  its  revival  at  some  future  time  has  been  sug- 
gested as  possible. 
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After  giving  several  striking  illustrations  of  -wonderful  inventions, 
he  says: 

What  other  evidences  are  necessary  than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  show 
that  we  are  living  in  the  mechanical  age;  that  technical  instruction  in  industrial 
pursuits  required  to  produce  the  skilled  mechanic  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  that  those  calUngs  connected  with  mechanical  development  are 
noble,  useful  and  remunerative?  In  large  cities  the  demand  for  skilled  mechanics 
is  far  greater  than  for  laborers  in  the  so-called  learned  professions  already  over- 
crowded, and  offering  few  opportunities  for  success.  The  field  for  mechanical 
knowledge  and  skilled  manual  labor  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

«  ****** 

Where  millions  of  men  and  women  are  thus  required  to  use  their  hands,  is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  so  little  attention,  comparatively  has  been  given  to  technologi- 
cal industrial  education?  In  other  words,  that  all  systems  of  public  instruction 
should  not  include  education  of  the  hands  with  education  of  the  brains.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  truly  said,  "the  hand  trains  the  mind,  the 
mind  the  hand,  and  the  eyes  both.' 

An  excellent  treatise  to  be  read  with  profit  by  every  thinking  citizen  has  lately 
been  written  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Barnard,  an  officer  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  upon  technical  education  in  industrial  pursuits  with  special  reference  to 
raUroad  service.  In  it  he  says:  "Teach  the  boys  in  public  schools  that  to  be  a  car- 
penter, a  machinist  or  a  moulder,  is  just  as  honorable,  requires  no  less  skill,  and 
may  be  more  profitable  than  to  be  a  clerk,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and  there  wfil  be 
hundreds  of  qualified  applicants  for  apprenticeships  in  our  best  shops,  and  soon 
eduQated  will  take  the  place  of  uneducated  labor,  and  intelligent  mechanics  wUl 
displace  those  refusing  to  learn  more  than  they  already  knaw." 

IMPOBTANCB  OT  A  JUST  IDEA  OF  THE  DIGNITY  AND  WORTH  OF  TECHNICAL  SKILL  AND 

KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  strife  for  worldly  advancement  necessarily  following  the  rapid  increase  of 
popiilation,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  education  of  youths,  not  to  prejudice  them 
against  manual  labor;  on  the  contrary,  both  public  and  private  education  should 
aim  "  to  fit  young  people  for  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  for  professions  and  clerk- 
ships, thus  placing  the  former  on  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of  dignity,  with  the 
latter."  In  Baltimore  it  is  especially  desirable  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  this  technical  instruction.  It  seems  at  last  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  future  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  is  dependent  upon  manufacturing 
industi-ies.  It  is  true  that  commerce  has  done  and  will  do  much  for  us,  but,  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  officially  in  1877,  "  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not 
commerce  alone,  but  commerce  and  manufactures  together  which  vdll  insure  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  community."  If  this  is  so,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  this  source  of  wealth  and  power. 

TO  EXEMPT  MANUPAOTUEING  PLANT  FROM  TAXATION  IS  A  WISE  POLICY  FOR  BALTIMOBB. 

For  this  reason,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  wise  to  place  manufacturing  industries 
in  Baltimorte  on  a  plane  with  those  in  neighboring  cities,  by  exempting  from  tax- 
ation all  plant  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Abandon  this  policy,  and  we 
proclaim  at  once  to  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing 
industry,  that,  if  they  select  Baltimore  as  a  location,  they  will  encounter  a  tax  not 
imposed  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Del. ,  or  Pittsburg. 

In  these  days  of  sharp  competition  and  small  profits,  a  very  slight  advantage  will 
turn  the  scale.  The  policy  of  such  exemption  is  an  indication  of  liberal  legislation 
in  connection  with  manufactures.    Better.make  itjiart  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
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the  state  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  caused  by  annual  agitation  for  its  repeal.  An 
absolute  requisite  for  manufacturing  is  skilled  labor.  Therefore,  while  proud  of 
our  public  school  system,  and  of  the  great  university  due  to  the  liberality  of  one  of 
Baltimore's  self  made  citizens,  let  us  remember,  again  quoting  in  part  from  Dr. 
Barnard,  "  if  we  fit  young  people  only  for  hterary  pursuits  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions, our  industries  must  languish  for  the  want  of  qualified  persons  to  direct  them, 
and  the  lack  of  skill  and  intelhgence  in  the  performance  of  manual  labor  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  successful  mechanics  and  artisans." 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA  NOTED  AND  COMMENDED. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  union  is  Philadelphia,  our  near  neighbor,  whose 
present  and  increasing  prosperity  is  due  to  its  hives  of  manufacturing  industries, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  thrifty  operatives  find  employment.  For  commercial 
or  manufacturing  purposes  not  so  advantageously  situated  as  Baltimore,  it  has 
greatly  aided  in  reaching  its  proud  position  by  legislation  encouraging  investments 
of  capital  in  manufacturing  works,  and  in  opportunities  for  technical  instruction  in 
such  educational  institutions  as  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design,  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the  Mechanical 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

■p  ^  !|»  q!  5f5  5jC  !|C 

He  then  refers  to  the  present  development  of  art  in  this  country, 
and  the  growing  appreciation  of  it  by  the  public,  and  closes  thus, 
with  a  plea  for  drawing  and  for  industrial  training: 

Every  architectural  structure,  and  every  article,  the  construction  or  manufacture 
of  which  is  due  to  the  demands  of  comfort  or  luxury,  begins  with  a  design.  The 
successful  architect,  artist  or  mechanic  ipust  thoroughly  understand  what  has  been 
called  a  "  universal  language,"  the  art  of  drawing. 

Let  all,  therefore,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  of  Baltimore,  recollect  that 
while  the  university,  schools,  libraries,  benevolent  institutions,  monuments  and 
harbor  may  make  it  a  community  of  learning,  refinement,  charity,  patriotism,  trade 
and  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  its  growing -population  ample  means 
for  obtaining  mechanical  and  artistic  knowledge,  the  capital  of  the  skUled  laborer 
and  the  foundation  of  those  industries  which  will  surely  make  the  city  prosperous 
and  beautiful.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  institutions  imparting  tech- 
nical instruction  in  industrial  pursuits. 

A  list  of  all  graduates  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1887). 

The  graduates  of  the  Day  School,  during  the  years  1873  to 
1887,  inclusive,  number  53.  Those  of  the  Night  School  from  1857 
to  1887,  inclusive,  number  339.  Of  these  latter  206  took  "Peabody 
premiums,"  while  18  more  received  "Honorable  mention." 

The  disproportion  between  the  large  numbers  attending  and  the 
few  who  persevere  through  the  full  course  requisite  to  gaining  a 
diploma,  is  very  noticeable;  the  whole  number  of  graduates  during 
the  thirty  years  here  recorded  being  less  than  the  number  of  pupils 
often  in  atttendance  during  a  single  year. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report  (1887)  the  State  Legislature, 
following  the  excellent  .example  set  bv  the  city  authorities,  has 
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doubled  the  State  appropriation;  so  that  the  Institute  will  now  re- 
ceive annually  from  State  and  city  a  total  sum  of  $12,000. 

By  the  recent  decease  of  the  venerable  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell,  the  well 
known  owner  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Maryland  Institute  loses  a 
lifelong  friend  and  benefactor.  A  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
given  by  his  will  to  the  Maryland  Institute. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Report  (1888)*  contains  the  customary  re- 
ports by  the  Board  and  by  the  principal  of  the  Art  Schools,  and  the 
addresses  made  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  schools,  which 
was  held  at  the  Holiday  Street  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  June  5th, 
1888.  The  catalogue  of  the  school,  with  list  of  graduates  and  pro- 
grammes of  studies  for  the  ensuing  year,  1888-89,  is  bound  up  with 
the  report. 

The  chief  topics  of  the  managers'  report  follow: 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Baltimore,  April  18th,  1888. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Institute : 

The  Managers  of  the  Institute  herewith  submit  their  Fortieth  Annual  Report. 

The  Institute  has  for  this  year  confined  its  work  to  the  same  departments  on 
which  its  energies  have  been  expended  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has  endeavored 
to  increase,  in  every  possible  way,  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

The  Night  and  Day  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  have  surpassed  their  work  of 
former  years,  have  instructed  more  pupils,  have  furnished  better  facUities  for  work, 
and  have  found  as  in  former  years,  their  students  earnest,  attentive  and  interested 
in  their  work.  The  pupils  in  the  Night  School  numbered  481,  being  78  more  than 
in  1887.     They  were  divided  in  classes  as  follows: 

Free  Hand  Division 133 

Mechanical       "       310 

Architectural   "        138 

The  Night  School  opened  October  10th,  1887,  and  closed  March  28th,  1888,  having 
been  in  session  two  weeks  longer  than  the  usual  term. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  substantially  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  high 
point  of  excellence  then  reached,  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  reports  of  the 
behavior,  attention,  attendance  and  industry  of  the  pupils  are  most  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  graduates  is  estimated: 

Free  Hand  Division 7 

Mechanical       "       8 

Architectural  "       7 

Total 22 

The  Day  School  of  Art  and  Design  opened  October  3d,  1887,  and  wiU  close  May 

*Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. — Fortieth  Annual 
Report  Board  of  Managers.  Address — Mr.  Jos.  M.  Gushing,  President.  At  the 
Annual  Commencement:  Report  of  Principal  of  thf-  Schools  of  Art  and  Design — 
Address,  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a.  m.— Address,  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell— Graduates,  1888— 
Catalogue  of  Schools  for  1888-89— [Baltimore,  1888— Printed  by  James  Young,  114 
South  Street— Pp.  56  and  28.] 
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26th,  1888.    The  number  of  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  339.    They  are  classified  as 
follows: 

Regular  Students 70 

Special  Students 68 

Saturday  Students 98 

Post  Graduate  Students 3 

As  during  last  year,  so  doing  the  present  year,  we  have  to  report  most  favorably 
upon  the  excellent  behavior,  industry,  and  devotion  to  work  shown  by  the  pupils  in 
the  Day  School,  and  our  beUef  that  the  results  of  their  labor  will  fully  equal  the 
gratifying  exhibition  of  last  year.    The  number  of  graduates  will  probably  be  four. 

The  Commercial  School  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Jamison, 
on  October  4th,  1887,  and  wiU  close  April  10th,  1888.  The  price  of  tuition  was 
sUghtly  reduced  this  year.  Tfhe  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  57,  and  the  number 
in  attendance  is  43,  being  an  increase  of  16  over  last  year.  There  will  probably  be 
three  or  more  graduates. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  at  the  session 
lately  closed,  increased  by  unanimous  vote  the  appropriation  to  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute from  $3,000  to  $6,000  per  annum,  for  the  years  1888-89  and  1889-90.  This 
appropriation  will  not  be  available  until  April,  1889. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Legisla- 
ture as  a  body. 

The  Committee  on  the  Hall  desire  to  make  further  repairs.  The 
Committee  on  the  Library  report  a  small  addition  of  books  during 
the  year,  and  regret  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  The  Ex- 
hibition Committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Institute  can  no 
longer  furnish  such  facilities,  cordially  indorse  the  movement  among 
the  citizens  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

The  other  committees  aU  report  in  favor  of  our  present  plan  of  concentrating  all 
our  means  and  labor  on  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Commercial  School,  Library, 
and  care  of  building. 

The  Managers  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Actuary,  Mr.  George  L.  McCahan,  who,  during  this  year  as  in  past  years,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  our  Institute.  The  Institute  owes  most  grateful 
thanks  to  Prof.  Otto  Fuchs  and  his  able  stafE  of  assistants,  by  whose  hearty  and 
efficient  labors  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  have  attained  their  present  high 
reputation.  The  Board  presents  to  you  its  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  up  to  August  31st,  1888: 

KECEIPTS. 

Regular  receipts  from  Sept.  1,  1887,  to  March  81,  1888 $5, 706. 50 

City  appropriation 6, 000. 00 

State  appropriation 3,000. 00 

Contributions  and  other  sources 2, 957. 88 

17,664.38 
EXPENSES. 

From  September  1,  1887,  to  March  81, 1888 $12, 626. 39 

Estimated  expenses  to  August  31, 1888 8, 174. 63 

30,801.01 

Showing  a  deficiency  of  absut-!|a^Qp^wIuah^wi]l  b^»et  out  of  the  increased  appro- 
priation from  the  State. 
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The  Commencement  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  and  the  Commercial  School, 
will  be  held  at  HoUiday  Street  Theatre,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  private  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  schools  for  members  of  the  press 
and  invited  guests  wUl  be  open  at  the  Institute  on  Monday  evening,  June  4th,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be  open  to  the  public  on 
June  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  o'clock  P.  M. 

FuU  reports  from  various  committees  are  herewith  submitted. 

JOS.  M.  GUSHING,  President. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  as  announced,  and  at- 
tended by  a  brilliant  audience,  filling  every  available  space  in  the 
auditorium,  while  the  whole  stage  was  occupied  by  the  graduates, 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  invited  guests. 

The  character  and  numbers  of  the  audience  testified  to  the  general 
interest  taken  in  the  Institute  by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Morison,  Provost  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  was  present,  as  custom- 
ary, to  deliver  the  Peabody  prizes.  The  President  of  the  Institute 
and  Mr.  Ferdinand  0.  Latrobe,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  escorted  the 
orators  of  the  evening.  The  small  body  of  graduates  occupied  the 
front  of  the  stage,  with  the  usual  wealth  of  floral  tributes  in  the 
foreground,  while  an  excellent  orchestra  enlivened  the  exercises. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  typical  commencement  scene.  The  attention 
given  by  this  great  audience  to  the  exercises,  testified  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  these  industrial  art 
schools;  which,  created  and  supported  by  the  people  themselves, 
have  long  been  a  recognized  feature  of  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  made  the 
following  brief  address  and  then  felicitously  introduced,  in  turn,  the 
speakers. 

Address  by  Mk.  Joseph  M.  CusraNO. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bidding  you  welcome,  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  to  the  40th  Commence- 
ment of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and  the  Commercial  School. 

This  year,  like  the  last,  has  been  marked  by  a  great  forward  impulse  in  the  work 
and  development  of  our  Schools,  made  possible  by  the  wise  and  generous  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which,  without  a  dissenting  voice  in  either  house,  in- 
creased the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Institute  from  $3,000  to  $6,000.  Mr.  T. 
Harrison  Garrett  renewed  his  former  gift  of  $500,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
models  and  school  equipment.  The  late  Mr.  A.  S.  AbeU  generously  remembered 
the  Institute  in  his  will,  bequeathing  to  it  a  legacy  of  $10,000,  which  the  Institute 
has  determined  to  permanently  invest  as  the  A.  S.  Abell  fund,  and  use  only  the 
annual  interest.  We  have  also  received  generous  gifts  of  valuable  Art  Works  from 
William  H.  Perkins  and  William  A.  Wisong.  For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
we  are  able  to  provide  for  our  expenses  without  calling  upon  individuals  for  con- 
tributions. The  extra  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  will  not  be  available  until 
April,  and  will  have  been  expended  in  advance.  This  will  enable  us  during  the 
vacation  to  procure  extra  models,  make  many  needed  repairs  to  our  building,  and 
generally  improve  our  facilities. 

We  hope  to  offer  to  our  students  next  year  better  advantages  than  ever  before. 
The  Century  Company,  of  New  York,  has  kindly  j^aced  with  us  as  a  permanent 
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exhibit  53  Artists'  Designs  from  which  the  illustrations  for  the  "Century"  and 
' '  St.  Nicholas  "  Magazines  were  engraved.  The  designs  were  sent  to  us  framed  and 
glassed,  subjectrng  us  to  no  expense  but  the  cost  of  insurance;  they  are  valued  at 
$3,000.  They  will  be  exhibited  in  special  rooms  at  the  Institute  on  the  6th,  7th  and 
8th  of  June.  The  Muybridge  plates  of  Animal  Locomotion  will  be  shown  at  the 
same  time.  The  usual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  our  students  in  EVee-hand,  Mechan- 
ical and  Architectural  drawing,  in  Oil  and  Water  Color  Fainting,  in  Figure  and 
Charcoal  Drawing,  and  in  Modeling,  will  be  open  on  the  same  days.  You  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  inspect  them. 

Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  the  principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  De- 
sign, then  read  the  following  report: 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  of  the  Maryland 

Institute. 

Baltimore,  June  5th,  1888. 
Gentlemen:  In  presenting  to  you  this  evening  my  fifth  annual  report  upon  the 
work  of  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Industrial  Drawing  during  the  year  jvist  closed,  I 
do  not  claim  any  great  advance  over  that  of  last  year.  You  may  discover  improve- 
ments iu  some  departments,  while  other  perhaps  are  not  quite  as  good.  This  is  not 
unexpected,  for  after  having  arrived  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  hmit  of  our 
possibilities  our  resources  and  facilities  for  instruction,  together  with  the  average 
talent  and  attainments  of  students  in  the  several  classes  must  naturally  determine 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  push  the  work  along.  One  class  may  be  exceptionally 
strong  in  numbers  and  ability  this  year  and  weak  the  next,  while  in  another  class 
the  case  may  be  reversed.  The  system  and  organization  of  the  schools  was  as  com- 
plete as  we  could  make  it  according  to  our  means  last  year,  and  as  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed  during  the  one  just  closed,  the  results  are  substantially  the  same. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  Day  Schools,  was  about  equal  to  last  year,  also  the 
number  of  teachers,  the  attendance  as  well  as  interest  in  the  studies,  all  that  could 
be  expected,  and  the  work  of  the  students  compares  very  favorably  in  quaUty  as 
well  as  in  quantity  with  any  previous  year.  The  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Night  Schools,  especially  in  the  Mechanical  division,  were  so  much  in  excess  of  last 
year  that  it  became  necessary  to  fit  up  two  additional  rooms  and  make  other  changes 
for  the  better  accommodations  of  the  classes. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  EFFECTED  IN  THE  BUILDING. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  lighting  and  ventilating  the  upper 
rooms  in  the  front  end  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  mechanical  classes,  have 
proved  a  great  success  and  added  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  when  the  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  lighting  in  the  free- 
hand room,  which  are  in  contemplation  this  summer,  together  with  the  acquisition 
of  new  models  and  other  studies  are  effected,  there  will  be  no  similar  institution  in 
this  country  which  offers  more  perfect  f acUities  for  study  or  comfortable  accom- 
modations than  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 

INCREASE    IN    THE    TIME  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF    PUPILS  NOTED  AND  THE  CAUSES  SUG- 
GESTED. 

The  popularity  of  any  institution  is  generally  measured  by  the  numbers  who  seek 
its  advantages  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  expectations  realized,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  remain  to  the  end  as  compared  to  the  number  registered,  and 
here  I  find  from  authentic  information,  that  the  Maryland  Institute  with  its  indus- 
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trial  drawing  classes,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  schools  in  this  country,  from 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  statistics.  The  explanation  for  this  is  readUy 
found  and  is  due  to  three  causes: — 

First,  the  thorough  organization,  employment  of  competent  teachers  and  system- 
atic arrangements  of  studies,  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Secondly,  encouragement  to  practice  at  home,  stimulating  a  healthy  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  advance  and  excel  in  competition  with  each  other,  and  last 
but  not  least,  a  point  to  which  President  Gushing  also  recently  alluded  in  an  address 
before  the  Industrial  Education  Association  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  not  to 
offer  the  tuition  entirely  gratuitously,  the  fee  charged,  though  but  a  nominal  one,  is 
not  a  burden  and  makes  the  students  feel  that  they  are  paying  something  for  what 
they  receive. 

A  HIGH  STANDAED  OP  WORK  BY  PUPILS  ENPOKCED. 

The  works  of  the  graduates  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Institute,  are  not  speci- 
men dravrings  specially  selected,  but  comprise  the  entire  work  of  every  graduate, 
to  show  what  he  has  done  during  the  last  year,  and  no  one  graduates  from  the 
school  unless  he  has  finished  satisfactorily  all  the  work  required  of  him,  and  passed 
a  rigid  examination.  The  free-hand  outline  and  charcoal  drawings  of  ornament, 
stUl-life  and  antique  heads  are  from  the  objects,  as  are  also  all  the  paintings 
in  water  color  and  oil,  excepting  landscapes.  The  mechanical  sketches  and  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  steam  engine  are  from  actual  measurements  taken  from  the 
model,  and  the  architectural  drawings  show  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in 
rendering  a  complete  set  of  working  plans,  elevations  and  section  of  a  building 
from  a  small  perspective  sketch,  which  gives  them  merely  a  suggestion  of  the 
design;  this  method  of  work  requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  leaves  no  possible  opportunity  for  mere  copying.  The  entire  time  the  stu- 
dents are  engaged  in  one  term  at  the  night  school,  is  about  sixty  evenings  of  two 
hours  each,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  fifteen  working  days  of  eight  hours 
each,  which  considering  that  all  are  but  students  and  this  their  first  effort  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  set  of  drawings,  would  be  utterly  inadequate;  the  fact  therefore 
that  these  young  men  devoted  nearly  every  evening  during  the  v^inter  months  to 
their  drawing,  after  having  labored  all  day,  as  most  of  them  had  to  do,  certainly 
speaks  well  for  their  earnestness  of  purpose  and  deserves  to  be  suitably  rewarded. 
The  same  high  compliment  is  due  to  the  regular  as  well  as  many  special  students  of 
the  Day  School,  who  are  industriously  at  their  work  every  day  from  10  to  3  or  4 
o'clock,  during  the  eight  months  of  the  school  term. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PUPILS'  WOEK. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  all  the  work  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Insti- 
tute HaU,  that  of  the  night  school  graduates  excepted,  represents  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  work  done  in  the  classes  during  the  term.  The  Committees  of 
experts  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  work  of  the  graduates  and  award  the 
prizes,  consisted  of  the  most  prominent  professional  men  in  their  respective 
branches,  who  gave  their  verdict  after  a  most  thorough  and  critical  examination. 
The  fact  that  all  found  great  difficulty  to  discriminate  between  the  different  sets  of 
drawings,  on  account  of  their  uniformity,  was,  I  think  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid,  both  to  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  thoroughness  of  the 
system  of  teaching.  That  the  advantages  of  such  training  as  is  given  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  schools  to  young  Art  students,  artisans  and  apprentices,  engaged  in 
the  various  industrial  occupations  is  in  demand  and  duly  appreciated,  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  continued  large  attendance,  the  steadily  growing  interest  in  their 
work,  and  the  practical  results  which  reward  those  whose  talent,  energy  and  am- 
bition inspires  them  to  a^Mfg^^-jyha/^^f^^^j^or,  namely:  the  skillful  and 
intelligent  use  of  their  hands. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  THESE  STUDIES  EECOGNIZED  BY  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

The  importance  which  manufacturers  and  builders  attach  to  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  their  apprentices,  is  also  manifested  by  a  number  of  builders  of  houses 
and  machinery,  encouraging  their  apprentices  to  attend  our  night  schools,  in  many 
cases  paying  their  tuition  for  them,  one  machine  firm  who  employ  a  large  number 
of  boys  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  obligatory  for  their  boys  to  attend  the  me- 
chanical drawing  school.  Many  of  our  graduates  are  employed  as  draftsmen, 
designers,  foremen  and  teachers,  some  in  this  city,  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  nearly  all  our  large  shops  or  manufactories  are  found  mechanics 
who  have  been  greatly  benefited  in  their  various  occupations  as  artisans  by  learn- 
ing how  to  draw  and  read  the  drawings,  which  they  have  to  work  by.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Manual  Training  Schools  in  the  leading  manufacturing  cities,  and 
special  Trade  Schools  by  Builders  and  Manufacturers'  Exchanges,  points  with  great 
force  to  the  necessity  of  educating  and  training  skUled  artisans. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  apprentice  system,  which  gave  us  thoroughly 
trained  workers  in  all  our  active  industries  was  abolished,  meanwhile  our  manu- 
facturers depended  mostly  upon  immigration  for  their  supply  of  skilled  artisans, 
and  as  it  is  improbable  that  the  old  apprentice  system  will  be  revived,  the  industrial 
labor  and  drawing  schools  have  become  a  recognized  necessity.  This  fact  is  duly 
appreciated  by  the  City  Council  and  the  State  Legislature,  who  have  both  come  to 
our  relief,  thereby  enabling  us  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  The  gen- 
erous legacy  of  our  deceased  friend,  Mr.  A.  S.  AbeU,  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  acquire  many  greatly  needed  additions  to  Models  and  Art  studies. 

VALUABLE  AKT  MATEELAL  ACQULRBD  BY  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Institute  has  been  particularly  fortunate  this  year  in  receiving  several  valuable 
donations  of  Art  works,  drawings,  &c.,  among  the  most  important  are,  a  set  of  one 
hundred  plates  of  Muybridge's  "Animal  Locomotion,"  published  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  morocco  port-folio,  presented  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  H.  Carpenter  and  Joseph  M.  Cushing.  A  number  of  foliage  studies  in  oil  and 
photographic  landscapes,  after  distinguished  French  artists,  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters. 
Four  books  of  modern  Renaissance  ornament  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Perkins,  also  a  num- 
ber of  original  artists'  designs  and  sketches  in  India  ink  and  oil,  sent  us  from  the 
Century  Company  of  New  York.  Two  very  valuable  works  were  also  purchased  by 
the  Committee,  one  for  the  artistic,  the  other  for  the  mechanical  department.  The 
Superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Company,  has  placed  us 
under  lasting  obligation  by  presenting  our  mechanical  department  with  a  complete 
set  of  working  drawings,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  plates,  including  general 
plan  of  the  largest  freight  engine  recently  constructed  at  the  Mount  Clare  Works. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  to  these  valuable  gifts,  and  hope  that  other 
friends  and  well  wishers  of  Art  Education  may  contribute  works  of  high  merit  to 
our  Art  Library  and  collection  of  useful  material  for  study  and  reference,  not  only 
for  the  broader  education  of  our  students  within  the  school,  but  also  that  these 
things  may  be  accessible  to  other  students,  artists,  artisans  and  connoisseurs  of  fine 
and  industrial  art,  who  are  at  all  times  assured  a  hearty  welcome  and  ready  access 
to  whatever  we  may  possess  that  can  aid  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  or 
work. 

VALUABLE  AID  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

The  large  number  of  students  and  others  who  have  been  benefited  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  its  Board  of  Managers,  and  especially  to  the  President,  whose  untiring 
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zeal,  innumerable  sacrifices  of  money  and  valuable  time,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  know  of  aU  that  he  and  they  have  done  to  promote  the  cause  of 
industrial  Art  Education. 

To  the  Press,  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  popularity  which 
the  Institute  enjoys  in  this  conununity,  and  for  the  teachers  of  both  day  and  even- 
ing schools,  I  can  say  with  satisfaction,  the  work  of  their  respective  pupils  is  the 
best  scale  to  measure  their  eflSciency,  and  I  cheerfully  add  my  approbation  for  their 
faithful  services. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Day  School  dm±ig  the  term  1887-88,  was  as  follows, 
viz.: 

Regular  students 70 

Special  students 68 

Saturday  students 98 

Brought  forward 336 

Post  Graduates 3 

—  239 
Night  Schools. 

Free-Hand 133 

Mechanical 204 

Architectural 137 

Post  Graduates 7 

—  481 

Total  in  both  Schools 720 

Graduates  in  Day  School 4 

Graduates  in  Night  School 31 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  had 
been  requested  to  deliver  the  annual  address,  and  announced  his 
subject  as  "  The  Message  of  Art."  This  address  fills  some  twenty- 
five  pages  of  the  report.  The  following  extracts  comprise  such  pas- 
sages as  either  relate  especially  to  the  Institute  and  to  the  city,  or 
serve  to  show  the  general  treatment  of  the  main  topic  of  the  discourse. 

Address  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  A.  M. 

The  Message  op  Art. 

Mr.  President,  &entlemenof  the  Board  of  Managers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:- 

In  the  presence  of  this  brilliant  audience  who  have  come  together  to  bid  these 
young  women  and  young  men  "  God  speed,"  and  have  brought  the  odorous  spoils 
or  gardens  and  conservatories  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  enhance  the  significance  of 
the  occasion,  any  words  about  the  Institute,  whose  atiTmal  feast  you  thus  honor, 
seem  surely  needless. 

This  scene,  these  happy  faces,  this  great  audience,  speak  more  eloquently  than 
any  single  orator  could  hope  to  do;  however  cunningly  marshalled  his  ordered 
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Let  us,  however,  consider  for  a  moment  why  we  are  here.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  Institute,  whose  great  festal  day  we  meet  to  honor?  What  relation 
does  it  bear  to  the  Community?  What  has  it  done?  What  is  it  doing?  What 
may  we  reasonably  ask  it  to  do  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  warfare  when  every  new  comer  was  a  "  stranger,"  and  every 
stranger  a  foe,  the  people  who  then  dwelt  in  Ancient  Greece  built  their  habitations 
round  about  some  almost  inaccessible  height,  whereon  was  set  the  temple  of  the 
tutelary  Divinity,  the  treasure  house  of  the  city,  and  the  buildings  most  prized,  so 
that  they  should  be  most  secure  from  hostile  assault  and  furnish  at  need  safe  re- 
treat to  the  beleagured  inhabitants.  Every  little  town  and  city  in  Greece  had  thus 
its  Acropolis.  In  Uke  manner  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Citadel,  from  some  com- 
manding height,  dominated  the  town  and  surrounding  country;  at  once  a  friendly 
stronghold  and  a  threatening  fortress.  To-day,  the  Acropolis  of  our  American 
Cities,  the  Citadels  of  our  safety,  are  found  in  Institutions  like  this  which  we  have 
here  met  to  honor! 

Every  inteUigent  citizen  of  Baltimore  knows  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
and  knows  too,  that  so  long  as  such  schools  for  the  building  up  of  society  are 
heartily  sustained  by  all  classes  of  your  citizens,  the  delusive  sophistries  of  "  So- 
cialist Agitators,"  the  destructive  activities  of  foreign  "  NihiUsts,"  can  find  no  foot 
hold;  for,  as  the  freedom  giving  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  the  breath  of  a 
Slave,  so  the  vital  health  of  Intelligent  Industry  is  intolerant  of  the  diseases  bred 
of  Despotism,  Squalor,  and  Ignorance! 

"  InteUigent  Industry,"  that  is  the  primal  key  note  of  the  Maryland  Institute; 
and,  because  Industry  to  be  intelligent  must  needs  be  artistic;  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute fosters,  promotes  and  teaches  Art;  Art,  in  its  appUcations  to  Industries.  I  have 
said  Intelligent  Industry  must  needs  be  artistic;  because  Industries  deal  directly 
with  uses  and  in  perfect  fitness  for  use  inheres  that  harmony  which  is  the  essential 
underlying  quality  of  all  Art. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

To  give  concise  reply  to  our  questions  then,  we  may  answer  thus.  The  relations 
which  this  Institute  bears  to  the  Community  are,  first,  those  which  go  to  the  build- 
ing up  and  preservation  of  that  ordered  life  which  alone  makes  a  community  pos- 
sible; and,  secondly,  that  its  influence  tends  directly  to  the  development  and  culti- 
vation of  those  elements  which  add  grace  and  beauty  to  external  surroundings; 
and,  so,  add  joy  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Community. 

As  to  "  what  it  has  done  in  the  Past,"  the  answer  is  simple.  It  has  been  the  only 
direct  teacher  of  artistic  and  scientific  industry  to  generations  of  your  citizens. 

As  to  "  what  it  is  doing,"  ask  these  bright  faces  before  you.  These  young  women 
and  young  men,  who  have  had  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  the  praiseworthy  am- 
bition, to  learn  the  lessons  set  them  year  after  year,  till  they  have,  finally,  won  the 
hard  earned  diploma  which  the  Institute  gives  to  its  graduates. 

They  have  learned  the  great  lesson  of  the  worth  of  long  continued,  persistent 
apphcation;  the  value  of  thoroughness,  the  importance  of  accuracy,  the  joy  of  suc- 
cessful work. 

Young  men  and  women  so  trained,  are  a  positive  addition  to  the  Wealth,  Power, 
Dignity  and  Security  of  any  Community.  The  training  of  a  few  such  valuable  citi- 
zens is  a  part  of  the  work  which  the  Institute  is  doing,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all 
that  it  accomplishes;  for  as  these  graduates  wiU  tell  you,  there  are  many  equally 
earnest  scholars  who  for  various  reasons  are  not  able  to  remain  to  win  the  diploma, 
but  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  have  been  just  as  thoroughly  taught;  and  they 
all  have  had  the  lesson  of  the  importance  and  worth  of  patient,  faithful,  artistic 
work,  impressed  upon  them.     Now,  as  every  man  and  woman  must  be  largely  ' '  self 
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made,"-r-for  spite  of  all  that  parents,  teachers,  Institutes  and  schools  can  do  for 
them,  the  progress  and  character  of  each  individual  depends,  in  the  end,  on  his  or 
her  own  individual  efforts; — such  lessons  in  the  conduct  of  life,  are  invaluable. 

DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  JNTLUENCES  OP  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  good  influence  of  this  Institute  reaches  a  far  greater 
number  of  pupils  and  workers,  than  are  enrolled  in  its  list  of  graduates.  It  is,  to- 
day, training  up  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  right 
methods  of  study  and  work;  more  than  this,  no  pupU  can  attend  even  for  a  single 
season  the  classes  of  the  Institute,  without  realizing  the  prime  need  of  accuracy  in 
aU  industrial  work.  In  these  days  of  scientific  precision  "  pretty  near  right"  is  no 
better,  practically,  than  "all  vsrong."  A  "working  drawing  "for  machine  builder, 
carpenter,  or  cabinet  maker,  or  a  designer's  pattern  for  weaving,  must  be  as  exact 
as  the  demonstration  of  a  problem  in  geometry.  DriU  in  industrial  drawing  means 
drill  in  precision;  and  precision  is  the  very  foundation  of  honest,  thorough,  en- 
during, industrial  work.  The  boys  in  your  Baltimore  Manual  Training  School,  are 
learning  that  essential  lesson. 

But,  in  addition,  the  pupils  of  this  Institute  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  something 
more  precious,  even,  than  mechanical  accuracy,  for  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
perception  of  the  relations  of  proportions  and  thus  they  are  led  to  see  the  harmony 
that  exists  between  the  parts  of  a  well  planned  building;  to  observe  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  blending  tints  of  blossoms;  to  mark  the  graceful  curves  of  leaves 
and  branches;  the  subtle  grace  in  the  convolution  of  shells;  and  so,  by  means  of 
the  close  study  of  form  which  free  hand  drawing  compels,  and  the  discrimination 
of  colors  without  which  the  art  of  the  painter  is  impossible,  their  eyes  are  opened 
to  see  the  varied  wealth  of  beauty,  never  by  them  before  dreamed  of,  which  inheres 
in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  present  in  all  those  works  of 
Man,  which  are,  in  the  least  degree,  worthy  of  admiration.  That  such  harmony  be- 
tween the  cm:ves  and  proportions  that  give  grace  and  beauty  to  natural  objects  does 
actually  exist  in  those  great  sculptures  and  buildings  which  the  common  jndgment 
of  mankind  accepts  as  Masterpieces  of  Art,  they  learn  for  themselves;  as  they  copy 
the  casts  of  Antique  Statues,  or  the  Capitals  of  the  noble  columns  in  the  Orders  of 
Architecture. 

Thus,  not  only  are  their  ov^n  lives  enriched  by  this  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Universe;  but,  by  means  of  their  ever,  widening  influence  in  the 
community,  the  standard  of  popular  taste  is  being  Ufted  up,  and  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  on  the  part  of  the  people,  spread  abroad  year  by  year. 
Such  are  some  of  the  direct  and  indirect  relations  of  these  Art  Schools  to  this  com- 
munity. This,  then,  is  what  the  Institute  is  doing;  fitting  women  and  men,  to  be 
producers  in  the  field  of  the  artistic  industries,  and  home-missionaries  of  the 
Beautiful,  everywhere. 

The  Community  has  the  right  to  ask  the  Institute  to  continue  in  this  good  work  and 
to  develop  it  in  the  direction  of  Art  training,  while  the  Board  of  Managers  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their  appeal  to  the  Public  to  endow 
this  Institute, — to  which  they  themselves  have  personally  given  so  freely  of  their 
time  and  means, — with  a  permanent  fimd,  sufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  equip- 
ment for  its  proper  development. 

VALUE  OF  ASSOCIATED  EFFORT. 

It  is  f uU  of  encouragement  to  all  earnest  workers  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Race  to  see  how  the  modest,  humble  efforts  of  a  few  simple  men,  busied  in  their 
several  daily  avocations  but  combining  their  forces  for  the  attainment  of  some  good 
pubUcend  grow  and  prospepjgr^h^ut^  good  into  waste 

places,  and  help  the  WorldDy  ways  tney  had  dreamed  not  of.     *        *        *    . 
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Fortunately  for  Humanity  moral  health  is  contagious.  Goodness  spreads  like  an 
epidemic,  and  one  philanthropist  breeds  many!  As  with  the  runners  in  the  Antique 
Race,  the  flaming  torch  is  tossed  from  one  to  another,  and  so,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  light  of  goodness  is  not  quenched!  In  this  city,  whose  annals 
glow  with  the  record  of  generous  givers,  it  needs  only  to  recall  that,  where  a  Mo- 
Donough  went  before,  a  Peabody,  a  Johns  Hopkins,  a  Samuel  Ready,  and  many 
another,  followed  in  glorious  procession;  whUe,  to-day,  an  Enoch  Pratt  calls  his 
fellow-citizens  to  sit  with  him  at  the  feast  of  books.  Nor  should  the  fortunate 
Citizens  of  Baltimore,  who  reap  these  bounteous  harvests,  ever  forget  that  the 
wiUing  workers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  were  pioneers  in  these  good  works. 
******* 

To-day,  the  Maryland  Institute  gives  itself  to  the  work  of  Art  instruction;  and, 
in  so  doing,  recognizes  fully  the  truth,  that  all  Art  is  one;  whether  busied  about 
making  the  humble  utensils  of  daily  use,  constructing  and  adorning  the  homes  of 
the  people,  or  embodying  the  highest  ideals  in  Painting,  or  Statue,  or  grand 
Cathedral.  So  comprehending  this  essential  unity  of  Art,  the  solidarity  of  the 
Arts,  the  Institute  does  not  hesitate  to  busy  itself  in  teaching  the  humblest,  sim- 
plest duties  in  the  service  of  the  comrnon  purpose  of  that  wide  embracing  Art  which 
is,  at  once,  the  Benefactor  and  Beautifier  of  Human  Life  on  Earth.  It  has,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  me  pertinent  to  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what 
it  is  which  Art  has  to  say  to  us  modern  men,  in  relation  to  our  actual  Ufe  here  on 
Earth. 

WHAT  HAS  ART  TO  DO  WITH  LEFE? 

I  ask  you  then  to  consider,  for  a  little  time,  with  me,  the  meaning  of  this  mes- 
sage which  Art  brings  to  our  modem  Ufa.  What  is  this  message?  Why  should 
we  seek  to  imderstand  and  to  promote  Art? 

This  question  comprehends  much  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  To  give  it  a  satis- 
factory answer  we  must  first  ask  ourselves  for  what  are  we  striving  in  our  daily 
life  of  toil,  of  anxieties,  of  hopes  and  fears?  AVliat  are  the  best  uses  of  our  earthly 
life?  Why  are  we  here?  To  have  answered  these  questions  satisfactorily,  were  to 
have  solved  the  whole  problem  of  living;  the  unguessed  enigma  which  so  perplexes 
the  generations ! 

It  is  not  proposed  to  essay  such  ambitious  task  as  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this 
unknown  purpose  which  is,  by  many  deemed  the  unknowable;  but,  simply,  to  sug- 
gest how  man  while  living  upon  this  earth,  may  make  his  life  saner,  sweeter  and 
happier,  by  bringing  it  more  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  and  ennobling  sur- 
roundings of  Nature. 

So  far  as  human  destinies  are  affected  by  human  actions,  so  far  as  the  Uves  of 
individuals  are  limited  by  the  conditions  and  enactments  of  the  Community;  so 
far,  in  short,  as  relates  to  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  Ufe  of  Man  on  Earth 
which  Man  originates  and  controls,  these  questions  are  proper  and  legitimate  sub- 
jects for  our  thoughtful  consideration. 

We  know  that  Ufe  means,  to  milUons,  an  unending  round  of  crushing  toil;  a 
struggle  so  terrible,  that  to  secure  enough  of  the  fruits  of  the  bounteous  earth  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  leaves  no  time  or  strength  for  aught  else.  Every  human 
soulfeels  that  this  is  a  fearful  wrong  done  to  each  individual  sufferer  who  thus  toUs 
hopelessly!  Thoughtful  men  and  women,  all  over  Christendom,  are  wrestUng 
with  this  perplexing  problem.  They  see  that  Science,  and  Invention,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  man's  en- 
vironment, and  have  added  so  largely  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  appU- 
ances  of  living,  and  to  whose  future  discoveries  and  uses  the  Imagination  even,  can 
set  no  bounds,  have,  on  the  other  hand, — ^by  their  direct  promotion  of  the  power  of 
material  production  in  m^jff^fi^^^ff^Tffli^'jpQigfffp^ertxil  development  of  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  distribution, — brought  about  a  condition  of  afEairs  which  lias  already 
reduced  large  numbers  of  hiunan  beings  to  a  condition  hardly  diflferingfrom  that  of 
chattel  Slavery  except  in  name;  since  the  service  of  attendance  on  the  tireless 
machine  is  as  exacting,  and  the  share  of  the  toiler  in  the  results  of  the  toil  is,  in 
many  iustances,  no  greater.  Commercial  Greed,  developed  by  the  possibiUties  of 
this  wonderful  facility  of  production  and  distribution,  grows  rapidly  indifferent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  which  it  necessitates  on  the  part  of  tho 
workers  1  All  things  at  present  point  to  an  ever  increasing  multitude  of  such  hap- 
less lives. 

If  such  conditions  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  progress  of  our 
modern  civiUzatiou,  the  fact  is  portentious  and  menacing. 

To  our  question  :  Is  there  for  Humanity  no  escape  from  the  catastrophe  which 
must  inevitably  lesult  if  such  conditions  increase?  Art  makes  answer.  There  is  ; 
to  a  people  with  enough  of  courage,  of  unselfishness,  of  power  of  renunciation,  and 
of  sanity,  to  accept  it ! 

This  can  only  happen  by  a  change  in  the  general  estimate  of  what  are  the  most 
desirable  objects  to  be  striven  for  in  this  life.  Instead  of,  as  now,  engaging  in  a 
mad  competitive  race  for  wealth,  it  must  become  common  for  men  to  busy  them- 
selves in  a  sincere  endeavor  to  lead  rational  lives.  To  realize,  and  act  in  accord 
with  such  convictions,  that  life  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  employment,  and 
of  enjoyment,  for  which  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth  alone,  is  a  miserable  and  un- 
satisfying substitute. 

In  any  event  they  should,  at  least,  sufSciently  realize  the  value  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  possibility,  by  the  aid  of  Art  and  Science,  of  so  adjusting  their  improve- 
ments and  enterprises,  as  not  to  so  needlessly  disfigure  and  despoil  the  charming 
Natural  features  of  this  gladsome  Earth,  as  to  deprive  it  of  aU  joy-giving  power. 

Their  eyes  should  be  opened  to  see  the  relations  which  must  ever  exist  between  man's 
erections  and  Nature's  surroundings,  and  how,  with  a  little  forethought,  each  may 
serve  to  enhance  the  beauties  of  the  other ;  so  that  their  buildings  should  no  longer 
be  mere  masses  and  blotches  of  ugliness,  marring  the  landscape  and  blurring  the 
sky ;  that  their  roads  should  not  be  death  traps,  set  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation, 
as  are  so  many  of  the  railroads ;  that  their  dweUings  shall  not  be  either  pretentious 
houses  of  superfiuous  luxury  and  heedless  waste,  or  sordid  hovels  of  penury. 

One  message  which  Art  brings  is,  then,  this ;  that  if  any  people  will  seriously 
set  themselves  to  preserving,  not  impairing,  the  fair  face  of  Nature ;  to  keeping  the 
skies  free  from  soot  clouds,  and  the  streams  clear  from  foulness  ;  and  will,  further,  . 
strive  to  elevate  and  dignify  all  human  lives,  instead  of  only  seeking,  as  now,  to 
accumulate  each  for  himself  the  most  money,  in  absolute  disregard  of  aU.  these 
essential  conditions ;  then,  they  will  find  that  Health,  Innocence,  Integrity,  Beauty, 
Leisure,  Cheerfulness,  and  Mirth,  all  the  Virtues  and  Graces,  long  banished,  wUl 
joyfully  return,  to  make  Life  on  Earth,  once  more,  a  beautiful  experience ! 

Over  and  over  again,  Theologians  have  reiterated  the  assertion  that  the  "  Ciu:se 
of  Labor"  was  inflicted  on  man  as  a  punishment  for  Sin.  Yet  who  does  not  know 
that  Oceupation  is  the  necessity  and  delight  of  Man?  That  the  absence  of  it,  is 
destruction? 

It  is  the  kind,  the  object  and  the  amount  of  labor,  which  are  the  important  con- 
ditions ;  and  which  transform  it  to  a  Curse,  or  a  Blessing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  chief  message  which  Art  brings  to  our  modem  life  is  the  announcement  of 
the  truth  that  Labor  can  be  made  a  delight  and  a  blessing  to  all. 

HOW  LABOR  MAT  BLESS  BOTH  PRODUCER  AMD  CONSUMER. 

This  can  be  done  by  insisting  that  all  the  work  of  Mart's  hands  shall  be  Art  work ; 
that  the  buildings  he  builds,  the  bridges  he  throws  over  streams,  the  furniture  he 
makes,  the  utensils  he  conteMes.-ioiK)  eloth  ire  weavs§;  shall  all  be  Art  work  made 
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for  use ;  that  is,  honestly  made,  so  that  they  shall  endure,  and  artistically  made,  so 
that  they  shall  give  delight.  Now,  since  there  was  once  an  age  when  all  such  work 
was  Art  work,  as  the  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  Architecture,  domestic  utensils, 
and  cunningly  wrought,  or  carven,  treasures  of  the  Ancients,  have  abundantly 
shown ;  it  were  a  humiliating  confession  for  the  present  race  of  men  to  deny  its 
possibility. 

In  view  of  this  universality  of  Art  work,  both  during  the  remote  Classic  Times 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that,  to  apply 
the  Arts  to  the  creation  and  adornment  of  useful  things,  is  a  legitimate  work  of  the 
artist ;  and,  such  is  the  divine  harmony  xmderlying  and  pervading  the  Universe, 
that  the  Unity  of  the  Arts  is  clearly  apparent  in  all  true  art  work.  This  truth,  in 
the  olden  mediaeval  days,  was  so  thoroughly  comprehended  that  it  was  never  ques- 
tioned ;  for  the  same  Artist  carved  an  "Apostle  spoon"  or  planned  a  great  Cathe- 
dral with  equally  reverent  and  joyous  spirit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  may  we  hope  that  the  students  in  your  Night  Classes,  earnestly 
studying  the  elements  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Architecture,  or  of  mechanical 
construction ;  and  those  who,  in  the  Day  Classes,  draw  or  model  from  the  casts  of 
the  famous  Statues  of  ancient  Artists,  or  strive,  with  pencil  and  pallet,  to  learn 
how  Nature  shapes  the  leaf  and  colors  the  petal,  are  all  learning  the  one  lesson 
which  Art  has  to  reveal ;  and  that  is,  that  he  who  would  best  deserve  the  high  title 
of  "Artist,"  is  he  who  most  clearly  perceives  that  true  Art  is  ever  in  harmony  with 
Nature ;  that  Man's  best  Art  is  but  a  feeble  suggestion  of  the  perfection  of  the  Great 
Artist  and  is  in  accord  with  His  works. 

The  absence  of  any  care  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
surroundings  on  the  part  of  English  mill  owners;  Mr.  Ruskin's  elo- 
quent protests  against  this  criminal  disregard,  and  the  subsequent 
efforts  at  Art  training  by  the  English  Government  for  the  sake  of 
their  manufactures,  which,  by  reason  of  this  very  indifference  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  designers,  had  soon  deteriorated,  as  Ruskin 
had  foretold,  were  then  alluded  to,  the  Grovernmental  Art  Education 
efforts  having  been  often  recited. 

The  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  yoiu"  attention,  namely,  the  disastrous  effects 
of  a  careless  disregard  by  man  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  when  making  his  so-called 
improvements  and  erecting  his  buildings,  has  not  been  thus  frequently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  American  audiences. 

After  describing  the  growing  ugliness  of  such  English  scenes, 
and  of  the  suburbs  of  English  towns,  as  pictured  by  recent  observers, 
and  which  seem  to  more  than  justify  Mr.  Ruskin's  prophetic  warn- 
ings, and  then  sketching  the  ugliness  which  prevails  in  the  surround- 
ings of  most  American  railroads;  the  speaker,  by  contrast,  proceeded 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  beuatiful  features  of  the  Monumental 
City,  as  follows: 

That  it  would  have  been  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forethought  and  some 
extra  cost,  to  have  had  the  utility  of  the  railroads,  without  the  defacement  of  the 
fair  face  of  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  and  without  exposing  to  every 
traveller  aU  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  back  yards  and  city  slums,  it  is  not  um-ea- 
sonable  to  believe. 

The  beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  some  European  roads,  and  the  charming  flower 
beds  and  turfed  cuttings  about  the  artistic  "  Station  "  buildings  on  some  of  the  lines 
running  out  of  Philadelphia,  show  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  replace  ugliness  by 
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beauty  when  kind  Nature  is  eager  to  make  the  grass  to  grow  and  the  flower  to 
bloom!  Hence,  the  most  vital  message  of  Art  to  man,  in  relation  to  his  surround- 
ings, is  the  injunction  to  work  ever,  in  consonance  with  Nature ! 

CHAKMINO  VISTAS  ABD  NATURAL  BEAUTIES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

This  audience,  can  readily  estimate  how  much  natural  beauty,  enhanced  by  Man's 
care  and  Art,  adds  to  the  delight  of  Life;  for,  fortunately,  the  beauties  of  your 
"  Momunental"  City,  set  on  its  rival  hills,  with  their  far  out-looks  across  interven- 
ing vaUeys  and  over  clustering  house-tops  to  the  builded  heights  beyond,  can  never 
be  quite  obscured  by  any  blunder  of  men's  ignorance  or  greed. 

The  worth  to  the  City  of  the  glimpses  from  Charles  Street  of  the  picturesque 
heights  of  ' '  Old  Town  "  caught  through  the  cross  streets  as,  going  north ,  one  climbs 
towards  the  towering  Monument  to  Washington  that  closes  the  vista  before  him, 
could  hardly  be  reckoned  in  coin;  yet,  what  loyal  Son  of  Baltimore  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  them  obscured  ? 

Who  would  give  up  the  privilege, — which  all  can  have  by  climbing  Federal  HiU, 
or  going  to  Patterson  Park,— of  looking  on  the  free  waters  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
leading  the  eye  across  the  long  stretch  onwards  to  Fort  McHenry, — endeared  to  the 
Nation,  forever,  by  the  genius  of  a  Son  of  Baltimore? 

Who  would  consent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Treasury,  to  sell  the  broad  acres 
of  Druid  HiU  Park ;  in  order  that  the  majestic  oaks  could  be  feUed,  and  the  cool, 
beautiful  lawns  and  sloping  hiU  sides  changed  into  hot  city  streets  with  their 
crowded  buildings  ? 

Who  would  wish  no  more  to  see,  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  ever  leaping  upwards 
like  the  undying  aspirations  of  Man's  spirit,  that  mighty,  upspringing  column  of  glis- 
tening foam,  swaying  and  bending  to  the  breeze  with  infinite  variations  of  graceful 
curves, — like  the  plume  of  Beauty  on  helmet  of  Warrior, — ^the  unchanging  emblem 
of  Piurity,  Power,  and  Grace,  that  ever  lifts  itself  to  the  sight  of  all  men  in  eloquent 
protest  against  their  f orgetf ulness  of  the  Beautiful  ? 

Who  would  change  that  charming  vista  of  gardens  sweeping  down  the  slopes  of 
Eutaw  Place,  glowing  in  the  sunlight  with  the  shimmering  splendor  of  the  blossoms 
clustered  in  rich  masses  of  color;  odorous  and  mystical  by  moonlight,  as  the  flowers 
yield  their  fragrance  to  the  dew;  and  ever,  musical  with  the  cool  murmur  of  the 
fountains; — for  the  broad  stretch  of  noisy  pavement  which  would  be  there,  had  not 
some  one  cared  enough  for  the  beautiful  to  prevent  it  ? 

Who  woidd  wish  to  do  away  with  the  few  scattered  Parks, — (charming  oases  of 
grassy  verdure  and  grateful  shade,  amid  the  dreary  deserts  of  stony  streets,) — which 
make  beautiful  remote  quarters  of  your  city,  and  call  around  them,  by  the  attraction 
of  a  proper  and  natural  affinity,  the  clustering  spires  of  churches; — as  if  all  sects  of 
Christendom  sought  alike  that  Divine  Being  whose  presence  inheres  in  the  upspring- 
ing grass  and  the  o'er  shading  tree,  and  with  whose  messages  all  Nature  is  vocal  ? 

In  the  recital  of  these  proofs  of  their  love  of  beauty,  the  dwellers  in  this  charming 
city  may  well  take  pride;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  city,  which  so  far  preceded 
aU  other  American  Cities  in  erecting  noble  public  works  of  Art  as  to  be  named  the 
"Monumental"  City, _par'  excellence,  should  have  shown  such  appreciation  of  the 
things  which  make  for  beauty. 

ART  COLLECTIONS  BELONGING  TO  CITIZENS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

It  is,  besides,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of  the 
private  collections  of  Art,  in  the  United  States,  was  made  by  Mr.  Gilmor,  of  Balti- 
more, and  that,  from  that  day  to  the  present  time,  one  or  more  of  notable  Art  col- 
lections have  found  a  home  in  this  City;  while,  to-day,  the  varied  and  valuable 
collections  of  Oriental  Porcelains  and  European  Paintings,  which  have  been  acquired 
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through  years  of  intelligent  collecting  by  Mr.  Walters,  and  among  which  are  many 
of  the  characteristic  works  of  the  greatest  modern  masters,  are,  perhaps,  as  well 
known  in  the  Capitals  of  Europe  as  in  the  Cities  of  America.  One  such  coUeotion 
confers  distinction  upon  the  town,  or  city,  the  world  over,  fortunate  enough  to 
include  it  among  its  attractions.  This  single  fact  is,  in  itself,  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  the  potency  of  Art,  of  the  value  put  upon  Art  works  in  the  estimation 
of  Mankind,  and  furnishes  a  high  incentive  to  any  community,  to  inaugurate  and 
promote  education  in  Art. 

In  the  lists  of  American  Artists,  Uving  and  dead,  the  names  of  those  of  Baltimore, 
hold  no  inferior  place. 

While  it  might  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  exact  relation  between  the  efforts  of  this 
Institute  and  these  artistic  results  which  have  just  been  recited;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true,  that  the  men  whose  names  are  most  closely  associated  with  the  Art  develop- 
ment of  the  City,  have  been,  also,  actively  connected  with  the  Maryland  Institute. 
The  list  of  these,  includes  Artists,  Architects,  and  Art  Patrons. 

In  illustration  of  the  appreciation  of  art  by  two  leading  Eu- 
ropean nations,  France  and  England,  the  speaker  showed  and  de- 
scribed an  exquisitely  printed  and  illustrated  elementary  school 
book,  on  the  history  of  art,  designed  for  primary  school  children  in 
France,  and  followed  this  by  quotations  from  the  art  lectures  of 
William  Morris  the  English  poet  and  art  worker.     He  then  said : 

Long  ago  I  took  for  a  motto  to  a  work  on  which  I  was  engaged,  the  following 
sentence,  which  occurs  near  the  end  of  his  opening  lecture  on  "  The  Lesser  Arts," 
and  which  embodies  the  substance  and  aim  of  all  his  teachings ;  as  it  does,  as  I 
think,  the  purpose  of  this  Institute  in  founding  and  supporting  its  Art  Schools.  It 
certainly  expresses  the  reasons  of  my  own  interest  in  these  movements  and  of  my 
vdllingness  to  stand  here  to-night.  I  was  not  a  little  interested  to  observe  that  the 
authors  of  the  school  book  I  have  just  spoken  of,  have  taken  the  very  same  sen- 
tence and  translated  it  into  French  for  the  motto  to  their  book.  It  is  this  :  "  I  do 
not  want  Art  for  a  few,  any  more  than  Education  for  a  few,  or  Freedom  for  a  few. " 
That  is  the  key  note  of  the  thought  and  purpose  of  those  in  the  United  States, 
,  who  are  seeking  to  have  Industrial  Art  Drawing  taught  in  all  schools. 

#***■)!*» 

•HOW  LOVE  OF  AKT  AWAKENS  SYMPATHY  WITH  HUMANTTY  njLUSTRATED. 

It  is  suggestive  that  two  such  Men,  as  are  Ruskin,  and  Morris,  have  been  led  by 
their  interest  in  Art,  to  take  Active  interest  in  the  living  surroundings,  material 
welfare,  and  physical  condition  of  the  working  people.  Ruskin,  left  imfinished  his 
charming  writings  on  Art,  to  devote  himself  to  the  dry  details  of  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Morris,  abandons  his  task  of  retelling,  in  flowing  EngUsh  verse,  the  old 
legends  and  myths  of  all  races  and  ages,  to  try  and  relieve  the  misery  about  him; 
he  seeks  to  hf  t  up  the  common  people  of  England. 

Art,  then,  has  led  in  these  two  notable  instances,  to  the  exercise  of  a  practical 
Christianity. 

These  Men  both  saw  how  incongruous  was  this  modern  industrial  life, — serving 
only  competitive  Commerce,  and  so,  given  up  to  greed — with  the  development  of 
any  true  ideals  of  Art ;  therefore,  they  were  led  to  study  the  reasons  why,  with  all 
the  advance  of  modem  Science,  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  hopeless  toilers 
were  bare,  and  barren,  and  beastly.  A  hfe  as  openly  unchristian,  in  high  classes 
and  in  low  classes,  as  it  was  inartistic  and  devoid  of  beauty  ! 
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Surely,  a  study  and  an  occupation  which  thus  leads  directly  to  such  efforts  to  lift 
up  the  Lowly  and  to  aid  the  Wretched,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Morris,  rightly  claims  that  there  can  be  no  real  Art,  unless  all  participate  in  it. 
No  exclusive  class  of  the  people  can  know  and  enjoy  Art  by  themselves  alone. 
Art  must  be  by,  and  for,  the  people ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  great  monuments 
were  made  by  many  co-operative  Art  workers,  and  not  simply  designed  by  single 
great  Masters. 

AET  MUST  BE  GENUINE  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE. 

He  shows,  as  Buskin  had  done  before  him,  how  genuine  Art  work,  capable  of 
giving  real  pleasure,  must  have  been  happy  work  ;  and  as  I  have  already  suggested, 
how  Art  work  surely  developes  the  personality,  the  individuality  of  the  artist ;  so  he 
shows  how  personal  it  is,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "Cheap"  Art,  which  some  benevolent  people  seek.  "Yet,"  he  says,  "to  my 
mind  real  Art  is  cheap,  even  at  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  it.  That  price  is, 
in  short,  the  providing  .a  handicraftsman  who  shall  put  his  own  individual  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm  into  the  goods  he  fashions." 

The  test  he  gives  to  Artwork,  whether  in  the  Lesser  or  the  Higher  Arts,  is  that  it 
must  be  work  which  gives  pleasure  to  the  "maker  and  the  user."  It  cannot  give 
this  to  the  buyer,  unless  it  has  already  given  it  to  the  maker. 

In  the  processes  of  modem  mill  manufacturing,  whatever  material  is  wrought, 
whether  metal,  wood,  or  woven  staffs,  in  the  making  of  which  the  machine  is  the 
active  agency,  and  the  human  being  only  the  automatic  attachment,  there  is  little 
room  for  the  play  of  those  personal  emotions  of  deUght  which  make  the  joy  of 
creative  work ;  and  therefore,  machine  made  things,  however  good  the  artistic  de- 
sign of  the  pattern, — which  in  itself  may  have  given  joy  to  its  designer, — lack  the 
capacity  to  give  such  pleasure  to  the  machine  attendant,  and  so  fall  of  the  highest 
Art  quality. 

How  different  it  is  with  Artist,  and  Artisan  t  Unless  they  do  take  pleasure  in 
their  Art  work,  unless  they  endow  it  with  thoughts  and  fancies,  unless  they  give 
to  it  aU  their  skill  and  taste,  it  will  be  comparatively  worthless.  No  one  will  care 
for  it,  if  tliey  do  not.  No  one  will  take  pleasure  in  it  if  they  did  not  first  take  de- 
light in  moulding  the  subtle  curves,  or  in  tinting  it  with  delicate  color,  or  enrich- 
ing it  with  costly  inlay  of  gleaming  metal,  or  weaving  into  its  strands  glowing  with 
color,  some  quaint  fancy,  or  carving  it  into  some  noble  or  grotesque  form,  or,  if  it 
be  some  utensU  for  humble  use,  fitting  it  with  the  most  convenient  handle,  and 
giving  to  it  some  loving  touch  of  tool  or  brush,  to  make  glad  the  user ! 

AET  WORK  DEVELOPS  AND  DIGNIFIES  THE  INDIVIDUAL  WOEKEK. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  this  creative  work  is  just  as  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  worker,  as  the  machine 
tendency  is  to  the  contrary? 

So,  one  Mission  of  Art  to  our  day  is  to  give  increased  joy  to  living;  by  teaching 
Men  both  how  to  take  pleasure  in  producing,  and  how  to  find  happiness  in  possess- 
ing, artistic  surroundings. 

Art  would  show  Man  how  to  substitute  for  taskwork, — ^work  done  in  haste,  done 
from  fear  of  starvation  else, — which  much  of  the  work  now  is;  work  in  which  the 
maker  and  user  may  both  delight.  It  must,  then,  be  thorough  and  honest  work, 
for  which  the  worker  is  proud  to  be  held  responsible. 

TRUE  ART  ANTAGONISES  LUXURY. 

Again,  our  author  declares  that  Luxiuy  is  the  deadly  foe  of  Art,  and  that  people 
can  readily  have  good  Art  about  them,  if  they  will  cease  to  buy  and  use  needless 
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The  word  Art  speaks  our  generation  is,  then,  an  appeal  for  Simplicity  of  Living. 
"  Plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  as  the  old  Philosophers  inculcated.  Morrissays: 
"  Have  nothing  in  your  house  which  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful."  What  an  iconoclastic  motto  for  our  modern  homes  1  What  multitudes 
of  trashy  ornaments  that  spirit  would  relegate  to  the  garret,  and  the  gutter  1 

Such,  then,  are  the  reasons  which,  in  the  judgment  of  these  authorities,  make  Art 
knowledge,  and  Art  wbrk,  desirable. 

The  closing  passages  of  the  address  follow: 

To  annihilate  Time  and  Space,  that  seems  the  one  great  pm-pose  of  the  modem 
man.  WeU,  when  that  is  accomplished,  what  is  gained  ?  Is  Life  any  sweeter,  or 
happier,  for  this  incessant  hurrying^ — are  the  lives  and  Umbs  of  the  passengers  on 
the  flying  trains  safer  in  going  from  place  to  place  ?  Is  this  mad  race  against  time 
conducive  to  thoughtfulness  ?  Does  it  tend  to  wisdom?  And  all  this  making  haste 
to  be  rich,  does  it  give  these  men  time  to  be  more  honest,  more  just,  more  generous  ? 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  pause  long  enough  to,  at  least,  ask  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions ? 

Now  the  word  Art  has  to  speak  to  this  pushing  generation,  is  in  no  accord  with 
this  hurry,  this  maddening  race  of  Competition  which  so  characterizes  the  present 
age; — ^this  eager  desire  to  produce  things  by  wholesale,  and  to  induce  mlUions  to 
buy  them  in  haste;  so  that,  immediately,  other  like  things  can  be  produced  and  so 
on,  ad  infinitum.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Slavery,  the  Planter  bought  more  land  in 
order  to  raise  more  cotton,  and  bought  more  Slaves  in  order  to  work  the  land,  and 
so  the  vicious  circle  rolled  on  and  on,  till  it  brought  its  own  foredoomed  and  fore- 
seen destruction. 

ESSENTIAL  CONDITION  REQUISITE  FOR  ART  WORK  OR  FOR  ANY  REAL  LOVE  FOR  AET. 

The  Artist  cannot  do  thoughtful  work,  honest,  thorough  work,  work  which  will 
endxure,  nor  can  he  take  deUght  in  hiswork,  if  he  has  to  constantly  watch  the  clock 
in  a  race  against  time.  Nor  can  any  one  take  pleasure,  or  delight,  or  satisfaction, 
in  seeing  any  work  of  Art,  however  much  they  may  pretend  to  do  so, — who  has 
not  time  to  consider  it  and  to  know  it,  to  listen  to  its  message,  to  live  with  it  till  its 
beauty  becomes  a  part  of  life. 

The  dictates  of  Fashion,  which  change  the  movables  of  the  Mansion  with  every 
whim,  are  clearly  incompatible  with  any  such  Art  work,  or  Art-loving.  The  eager- 
iness  for  novelties,  which  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  the  unusual,  the  grotesque,  the 
ugly,  in  the  place  of  the  beauty  of  Art,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  "  odd  "  and  "  unique," 
indicates  anything,  rather  than  a  genuine  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  Art. 

Let  us  hope  that  one  marked  effect  of  the  lessons  of  this  Institute,  wiU  be  to  sub- 
stitute that  sober  appreciation  and  true  love  for  Art,  which  is  essential  to  its  growth; 
in  place  of  the  feverish  search  for  some  new  sensation,  which  is  fatal  to  all  true  Art 
progress. 

HOW  SEEIOtrS  ART  APPRECIATION  MAT  TEND  TO  CONSERVE  THE  HIGHER  INTERESTS 

OF  MAN. 

In  this  stress  of  Modern  Life,  so  menacing  to  Man's  higher  interests,  we  are 
forced  to  consider  how,  between  the  materialistic  tendency  of  this  Age  of  Machinery 
with  its  portentous  power  to  consoUdate  masses  of  Humanity  into  working  forces, 
crowding  all  joy  and  leisure  out  of  Life,  as  it  crowds  human  beings  into  close  and 
fetid  hovels,  and  crushing  out  all  opportunity  for  individual  development  by  unend- 
ing, hopeless,  monotonous  toil, — and  the  opposing  tendency  of  the  development  of 
that  Art  faculty  in  Man,  implanted  in  every  human  soul;  the  nobler  faculties  of 
our  human  nature  may  be  conserved  !  How,  amid  these  contending  forces,  the 
Men  and  Women  of  our  generation,  can  make  for  themselves  a  little  breathing 
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space  of  Safety,  like  the  Mediaeval  "  Truce  of  God,"  during  which  all  warfare 
ceased;  can  win  a  httle  leisure,  in  which  to  look  on  God's  beautiful  Universe,  and 
to  make  Life  glad  with  Human  Love  and  Companionship;  to  dignify  and  adorn  it 
with  noble  and  beautiful  surroimdings.  How,  in  short,  sensible  human  beings  shall 
so  Uve  as  to  make  the  Life  of  Man  on  Earth  something  other,  on  the  one  hand,  than 
the  unthinking  Existence  of  the  Animal;  or,  on  the  other,  something  nobler  and 
more  joyous,  than  the  imbruted  or  agonized  endurance  of  the  Slave. 

We  have  seen  that  Art  had  this  in  common  with  the  divine  message  of  the 
Judean  Peasant,  that  its  appeal  is  personal.  It  speaks  to  the  single  soul.  It  recog- 
nizes the  Individual. 

As  the  Word,  once  spoken  in  Palestine,  has  had  power  to  hft  up  the  humble  and 
to  loose  the  fetters  of  the  bound;  so,  to-day,  Art, -with  informing  impulse,  transforms 
toil  from  pain  to  pleasure ! 

It  whispers  to  the  stooping  Laborer,  and  he  stretches  up  to  the  full  stature  of  a 
Man! 

It  breathes,  and  the  Poet  sleeping  in  aU  men,  awakes ! 

By  its  potent  influence,  the  Singer  sings,  the  Artist  creates,  and  aU  Mankind 


rejoices 


It  gladdens,  dignifies,  and  ennobles  Human  life. 

The  Message  of  Art,  is  the  Enfranchisement  of  Man ! 

It  summons  him  to  behold  the  Beauty,  Order,  and  Significance  of  the  Universe ! 

It  teaches  him  how  to  surround  Life  with  Beauty;  how  to  live  in  harmony  with 
nature;  and  awakens  his  imderstanding  to  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  all 
Natural  Beauty  is  but  the  expression  of  Spiritual  Beauty, — a  dim  Shadowing  forth 
of  the  Divine  Archetype  of  the  Creation ! 

This  part  of  the  exercises  ended  witli  an  address  to  the  graduates 
by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  address,  as  printed  in  the  report,  conveys  but  the  barest  sug- 
gestion of  the  charm  of  the  speaker's  words,  since,  like  all  born 
orators,  he  improvises  and  pays  little  heed  to  his  notes;  resembling, 
in  this,  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

His  opening  words  as  given  in  the  report  follow: 

Address  by  Propessok  M.  A.  Newell,  L.  L.  B. 

youira  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  at  last  reached  the  goal  towards 
which  you  have  been  advancing  for  several  years.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
achievements;  but,  if  I  thought  that  your  work  was  to  end  with  the  honors  of  this 
evening,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  congratulation,  but  rather  for  pity.  I  most 
sincerely  beheve  that,  for  all  of  you,  this  evening  shall  prove  not  a  conclusion,  but, 
in  reality  a  commencement.  Should  it  prove  otherwise,  we  should  have  good  reason 
to'  distrust  the  soundness  of  the  principles  in  which  you  have  been  trained.  It  is  to 
the  future  more  than  to  the  past  that  the  Managers  of  this  Institute  look  for  their 
rewards  and  justification. 

You  wiU  receive  from  the  President  of  the  Institute  the  certificates  which  bear 
witness  to  your  industry  and  skill;  but  we  hope  that  you  will  prize  stiU  more  than 
these  diplomas  the  consciousness  that  you  have  been  trained  to  such  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  work  as  will  not  only  insure  your  future  progress  in  Art,  but  will  mani- 
fest themselves  as  part  of  your  character  in  whatever  course  of  life  you  may  be 
called  to  enter. 

Then,  amplifying  and  illustrating  his  theme,  the  speaker  delighted 
his  audience  by  the  appositeness   and  eloquence  of   his  too  brief 
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periods,  as  he  pictured  an  incident  of  travel  in  Great  Britain,  when, 
as  once  to  gain  a  famous  view,  he  was  climbing  on  foot  a  steep  hill 
on  the  road  from  Arroohar  to  Dumbarton.  A  military  road,  made 
by  soldiers  under  General  Wade,  wound  up  this  hill  for  three  miles 
from  base  to  summit.  It  was  one  of  those  admirable  McAdamized 
highways,  the  triumphs  of  scientific  road  making,  rare  in  rural  dis- 
tricts of  America,  but  not  uncommon  in  European  countries,  and  he 
was  much  impressed  at  meeting  with  such  a  perfect  example  of  engi- 
neering skill  in  such  an  apparently  unfrequented  place.  Excellent 
as  was  the  roadway  the  steep  ascent  was  toilsome,  and  welcome 
indeed  was  the  surprise  when  he  came,  halfway  to  the  summit,  to  a 
carved  granite  seat,  as  lasting  as  the  hill  itself,  set  there  as  a  rest- 
ing place  for  weary  foot  travelers,  and  inscribed  "Rest,  and  be 
thankful!"  ''So,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  bright-faced 
graduates,  "this  occasion,  like  that  wayfarer's  seat,  marks  but  a 
momentary  resting  placej  is  but  a  midday  bivouac,  from  which  you 
may  rise  refreshed  to  resume  your  onward  march.  These  diplomas, 
this  festal  occasion,  do  not  mark  the  goal  of  achievement;  are  not 
the  aim  and  end  of  ambition,  but  only  a  well-earned  moment  of  rest 
and  thankfulness.  What  you  have  gained  is  comparatively  worth- 
less if  it  prove  other  than  a  stimulus  to  exertion;  an  incentive  and 
means  of  further  progress!" 

After  urging  such  of  the  graduates  as  could  do  so,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  free  post-graduate  course  offered  them  by  the  Institute, 
the  speaker  closed,  as  follows: 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  that  these  graduates  shall  carry  off  all  the  honors 
and  receive  all  the  compUments.  On  hehalf  of  the  teachers  and  other  merahers  of 
the  Institute,  I  desire  to  say  that  all  the  classes,  both  of  the  Day  and  Night  Schools, 
deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned  for  their  punctual  attendance,  their  devotedness 
to  their  work  and  their  exemplary  behavior. 

The  distribution  of  the  diplomas  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  Peabody  Medals  by  Provost  Morison,  followed,  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm, as  their  friends  in  the  audience  recognized  and  applauded 
the  recipients. 

The  official  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  of  the  standing  Committees  for  1888-89,  follows: 

Mabyland  Institute  fob  the  Promotion  op  the  Mechanic  Arts,  1888-89. 

BOARD  OP  managers. 

Officers.— Jos^FB.  M.  Gushing,  President;  George  R.  Skillman,  Vice  President; 
James  Young,  Secretary;  Edward  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

managers. 

Term  expires  1889. — James  H.  Bond, Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  John  L.  Lawton,  George 
H.  Pagels,  Robert  K.  Martin,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  William  H.  Shryock. 

Term  expires  1890. — ^Alexander  L.  Spear,  William  H.  Perkins,  Joshua  Lynch,  Q. 
Harlan  Williams,  Ernest  Hoen,  M.  A.  Newell. 
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Term  expires  1891. — John  M.  Carter,  T.  P.  Perine,  James  Pentland,  Samuel  R. 
Waite,  Ferdinand  C.  Lairobe,  David  L.  Bartlett,  Ernest  Knabe. 
George  L.  McCahan,  Actuary  and  Librarian. 

STANDISa  COMMITTEES,  1888-89. 

On  Exhibition. — John  M.  Carter,  Chairman;  G-.  Harlan  Williams,  Secretary; 
Robert  K.  Martin,  John  L.  Lawton,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  George  R.  SkiUman, 
Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe. 

On  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. — James  H.  Bond,  Chairman;  John  M.  Carter,  Sec- 
retary; John  L.  Lawton,  William  H.  Perkins,  Robert  K.  Martin,  Ernest  Hoen, 
Ernest  Knabe. 

On  Lectures. — ^M.  A.  Newell,  Chairman;  WUliam  H.  Perkins,  Secretary;  G.  Har- 
lan WiUiams,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  George  H.  Pagels,  David  L.  Bartlett. 

On  Library. — G.  Harlan  WiUiams,  Chairman;  William  H.  Shryock,  Secretary; 
Joshua  Lynch,  James  Pentland,  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  Samuel 
R.  Waite. 

On  Hall. — Alexander  L.  Spear,  Chairman;  Robert  K.  Martin,  Secretary;  James 
Young,  John  L.  Lawton,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  James  Pentland,  Samuel  W. Regester, 

On  Commercial  Department. — T.  P.  Perine,  Chairman;  James  Young,  Secretary; 
M.  A.  Newell,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  George  H.  Pagels,  Joshua 
Lynch. 

Executive  Gommittee. — Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Chairman;  JohnM.  Carter,  Secretary; 
James  H.  Bond,  M.  A.  Newell,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  Alexander  L.  Spear,  T.  P. 
Perine. 

On  New  Inventions. — George  H.  Pagels,  Chairman;  John  L.  Lawton,  Secretary; 
Edwin  Bennett,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  George  L.  McCahan,  Robert  K.Martin,  David 
L.  Bartlett. 

The  41st  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,*  contains  the 
report  proper  by  the  Board  and  the  report  of  the  year's  work  in  the 
schools  usually  read  by  Professor  Fuchs,  the  principal  of  the  Art 
Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  commencement  exercises.  The  com- 
mencement addresses  which  are  commonly  given,  do  not  appear. 
Mr.  John  K.  Cowen,  is  announced  in  the  managers'  report  under 
date  of  April  17th  1889,  as  the  orator  at  the  coming  commencement 
to  be  "held  at  HoUiday-street  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  4th." 

The  final  twenty-eight  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  given  to  the 
announcements  of  the  various  courses  in  the  schools,  and  to  a  list  of 
graduates  in  the  "Day  Art  School,"  and  in  the  "Night  Classes  in 
Industrial  Art." 

The  unmistakable  trend  in  industrial  educational  methods  towards 
the  definite  special  instruction  appropriate  to  Trade  Schools,  which 
has  been  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  the  development  of  this  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  during  the  past  decade,  is  here  indicated  by  the 
regret  expressed  by  the  Board  at  the  lack  in  their  schools  of  certain 
forms  of  definite  industrial  art  work.  The  mere  preception  of  such 
possibilities  shows  how  great  has  been  the  development  of  these 
schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute  and  how,  with  each  step  of  the 

*  "  Maryland  Institute  "for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  41st 
Annual  Report,  etc.     1889.   .Pp.  xix.,    38."  „_ 
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ascent,  the  prospect  of  possible  usefulness  broadens  before  tbe  earnest 
managers. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  a  "committee  on  a  Museum  of  Art  and 
Design"  for  that  on  "Lectures"  is  also  a  sure  sign  of  progress  in 
the  same  direction. 

FORTY-ITRST  ANNUAi  REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  1888-1889. 

Baltimorb,  April  17,  1889. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Institute : 

Your  Board  of  Managers,  in  making  their  Forty-flrst  Annual  Report,  desire  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  the  most  prosperous  and  efficient  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  Maryland  Institute.  The  Board  has  wisely  confined  its  work  to  the  same  de- 
pairtments  as  for  some  years  past,  wliich  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  proper 
sphere  of  its  successful  endeavor.  To  the  Principal  and  his  Assistants  grateful 
thanks  are  due  for  their  enthusiastic  and  faithful  service,  to  which  our  success  is 
mainly  due.  The  Actuary  this  year,  as  for  the  years  ever  since  his  appointment, 
has  more  than  performed  his  duties,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  factors 
in  our  progress. 

Many  new  models,  sketches,  frames  and  furniture  have  been  added  to  our  equip- 
ment, and  your  school  now  stands,  so  far  as  its  teachers  and  equipment  are  con- 
cerned, easily  in  advance  of  any  school  in  the  United  States  doing  the  same  work. 
Your  Board,  of  course,  regrets  that  the  means  at  its  command  do  not  permit  the 
addition  of  many  forms  of  art  work  which  would  be  most  desirable,  as  for  instance, 
portraiture,  carving,  carpet  designing,  a  fuller  course  of  china  painting  and  burn- 
ing, and  a  greater  development  of  all  forms  of  instruction  in  designing  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods.  All  of  the  instruction  in  the  School  is,  however,  thorough; 
all  the  work  is  honest  pupils'  work;  and  within  our  range  compares  most  favorably 
with  that  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  The  City  and  State  aid  us,  and  we 
think  we  show  better  results  for  the  money  expended  than  does  any  other  institu- 
tion of  an  educational  character  in  the  City  or  State. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Night  School  opened  on  the  15th  of  October,  1888,  and  continued  until  March 
15th,  1889.  The  number  of  students  was  486,  being  5  in  excess  of  1888.  The  sev- 
eral divisions  were  composed  as  follows  : 

Free-hand  Division 151 

Mechanical 196 

Architectural 132 

Post  Graduates 7 

486 

The  niunber  of  graduates  will  be  in — 

Free-hand  Division 7 

Mechanical 21 

Architectural 10 

38 
It  was  not  expected  that  the  work  of  the  present  year  would  surpass  the  excellent 
work  of  previous  years,  yet  it  is  found  that  it  shows  greater  strength  and  a  clearer 
conception  of  intricate  detaU.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enlarged  experience 
and  conscientious  eflEorts  of  the  faculty,  supplemented  by  the  efficient  studies  and 
models  recently  added  to  the  outfit  of  the  School 
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The  Day  School  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1888,  and  wiU  close  on  May  38th, 
1889. 

The  number  of  students  is  as  follows : 

Regular  students 50 

Special  students 86 

Saturday  students 93 

Post  Graduates 3 

331 

This4iumber  is  eight  less  than  the  attendance  on  the  Day  School  the  previous 
year,  but  the  Night  School  having  an  excess  of  five,  leaves  the  total  number  of 
students  in  both  schools  but  three  less  than  in  1887-88. 

No  diminution  of  industry  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  apparent,  and 
the  misgivings  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change,  necessitated  by  circum- 
stances, among  the  assistant  teachers  have  been  happily  dissipated.  The  work  is 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  maintained  for  years  by  this  department. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  Day  School  will  be  eight. 

The  plan  recently  inaugurated  of  conferring  Class  Medals  in  the  Day  School  and 

a  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  graduate  of  highest  merit  in  the  four  years'  course  having 

resulted  favorably,  it  will  be  continued. 

******* 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  voted  to  recommend  the  increase  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  from  seven  to  twelve  members,  also  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Lectures  and  substitute  therefor  a  Committee  on  Museum  of  Art  and 
Design.    These  propositions  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your  action. 

The  Commercial  Department,  under  Mr.  T.  W.  Jamison  as  Principal,  was  opened 
on  October  1, 1888,  and  continued  until  April  1,  1889.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  this  department  is  forty-nine.    There  will  be  four  graduates. 

The  Library  now  contains  30,939  volumes,  of  which  number  178  were  added  dur- 
ing the  year.  Among  this  latter  number  are  several  valuable  art  and  scientific 
works,  of  which  it  is  hoped  greater  additions  can  be  made  during  the  coming  year. 

In  the  Day  School  screens  were  provided  for  the  time  sketch  room  and  also  addi- 
tional ones  in  the  main  hall. 

In  the  Night  School  additional  tables  were  furnished  in  the  Mechanical  class  rooms, 
and  extensive  changes  made  in  the  lighting  of  these  and  the  Free-hand  class  room. 
In  addition  new  alcoves  were  placed  in  the  Free-hand  room  instead  of  the  inefficient 
ones  formerly  in  use.  The  propriety  of  these  changes  and  additions  has  been  veri- 
fied by  experience  in  their  use,  and  notwithstanding  large  additions  in  the  number 
of  lights,  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  their  cost,  owing  to  changes  in  serv- 
ice attachments.  Accessories  for  the  use  of  the  School  have  teen  added  as  follows ; 
by  purchase  a  sectional  model  of  the  Worthington  Duplex  Pump,  and  a  number  of 
architectural  models,  and  by  donations  the  following  :  collection  of  silk  plush,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Perkins ;  architectviral  models,  Messrs.  Joseph  Thomas  &  Son  and  William 
Ferguson,  and  model  engine  (loan),  by  B.  &  O.  E.  R.  Co.,  through  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Clements,  manager.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  has  generously  continued  his  annual 
subscription  of  $100,  Mr.  Ernest  Hoen  his  annual  contribution  of  the  handsome  litho- 
graphic invitations  to  the  Commencement,  and  Messrs.  James  Pentland,  Ernest 
Hoen  and  M.  A.  Newell  loans  of  plants  used  at  the  Exhibition. 

In  addition  to  the  bequest  of  the  late  A.  S.  AbeU,  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Board,  and  known  as  "  The  AbeU  Endowment  Fund,"  the  Board  is  in  receipt  of  a 
bequest  of  $1,000  by  the  late  William  Enabe.  This  latter  bequest  has  been  paid 
over  by  the  executors,  Messrs.  Ernest  Knabe  and  Charles  Eeidel,  without  the  usual 
formal  delay  ;  the  Board  haa  onlered  the  amount  tabe  invested  and  known  as  "  The 
William  Knabe  Fund."    ^Qlfize^by  MlCrOSoU^ 
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By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Managers  all  bequests  or  donations  amounting  to 
$1,000  or  more  will  be  set  apart  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  donor. 

*  *  »  #  «  »  * 

The  Board  presents  the  following  exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  August  31, 1889 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Regular  receipts  from  September  1,  1888,  to  March  31,  1889 $5, 490  50 

City  appropriation 6, 000  00 

State  appropriation 6, 000  00 

117,490  50 

EXPENSES. 

'From  September  1,  1888,  to  March  31, 1889 $12, 397.  39 

Estimated  expenses  to  August  31,  1889 5, 689. 85 

17,987  24 

Estimated  deficit $496  74 

JOS.  M.  GUSHING,  President. 

In  Professor  Fuclis  report  the  progressive  development  of  the 
schools  is  shown  by  comparison  with  the  past  as  well  as  by  their 
present  activities — speaking  of  the  Day  and  Mght  Schools,  he  says : 

That  they  have  grown  from  their  early  primitive  condition  to  an  advanced  state 
of  development,  efficiency  and  largely  increased  niuuber  of  graduates,  is  clearly 
apparent  when  we  compare  the  present  with  years  gone  by,  when  the  day  schools 
were  insignificant,  and  the  pupils  attending  the  night  schools,  had  to  climb  up  into 
the  lofts  with  hardly  any  facilities  for  study  save  copying  drawings,  lithographic 
prints,  &c.,  the  main  part  of  the  building  being  devoted  to  other  purposes.  To-day 
the  day  schools  occupy  the  great  commodious  hall,  provided  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  the  night  classes,  furnished  with  accommodations  and  facil- 
ities for  study  that  are  not  surpassed  if  even  equaled  in  this  country.  When  the 
classes  were  reorganized  six  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  day  school,  fourteen  regu- 
lar students  above  the  elementairy  grade,  and  at  the  first  exhibition  there  were 
neither  oil  paintings,  modeling  work  nor  designs  of  any  description.  In  the  year 
following,  the  hall  was  refitted  with  screens  and  other  conveniences,  and  the  oil 
and  modeling  classes  started;  at  the  second  exhibition  was  shown  a  modest  display 
of  painting  and  modeling  work,  with  thirty-three  regular  students  in  the  advanced 
classes,  the  charcoal  and  water  color  work  also  steadily  improving  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  we  had  the  first  complete  exhibition  of  artistic  work  of  all  the 
classes,  from  the  elementary  to  the  graduating.  The  standard  of  marking  has  also 
been  raised,  and  a  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  shows  a  marked 
improvement  over  those  preceding. 

Many  of  our  graduates  are  employed  in  this  and  other  cities  and  states  as  teachers 
in  schools  and  seminaries,  some  have  established  private  art  schools,  others  are 
engaged  as  draftsmen  and  designers,  while  others  went  to  Europe  to  continue  their 
art  or  technical  studies  in  France  and  Germany. 

INTEEEST  SHOWN  BY  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  interest  and  zeal  with  which  the  students  have  worked  early  and  late 
throughout  the  year  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  studies  from  life  in 
charcoal,  oil  and  clay,  have  been  extended  this  year  over  any  previous  one  with 
very  gratifying  results.  The  Post  Graduate  class  and  several  special  students  have 
made  a  very  creditable  ^^^'K^j^Mfj  ^i9^f^c?h^&f^  ^^  figures  in  oil,  under  the 
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efficient  instruction  of  Miss  Marie  Keller,  our  teacher  in  oil  painting.  The  life 
studies  of  heads  and  figures  in  charcoal  and  clay  by  the  graduating  class  reflect 
credit  upon  both  students  and  teachers  ;  aU  these  studies  being  limited  to  from  four 
to  twelve  hours,  we  do  not  expect  a  high  degree  of  technique  or  finish,  the  chief 
aim  being  to  cultivate  the  feeUng  for  form  and  rendering  of  texture  as  a  sound 
basis  for  future  study.  The  modeling  class  has  also  added  a  number  of  excellent 
examples  of  modem  ornament  in  plaster  to  our  collection  of  casts,  these  are  very 
useful  as  studies  in  drawing  and  shading  in  the  lower  classes. 

All  the  day  classes  have  beenw^eU  attended  and  the  work  in  charcoal,  water  color 
and  oU,  as  you  may  see  by  the  exhibit  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute,  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  of  last  year. 

In  the  night  classes  the  attendance  has  been  large  and  regular,  the  interest, 
industry  and  progress  of  the  pupils  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  on  the  stormiest 
night  in  winter  there  were  few  absentees.  The  mechanical  division  has  been  par- 
ticularly strong  this  year.  In  aU  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  so  much  accom- 
plished in  any  school,  and  as  to  the  quality  in  point  of  accuracy  and  fixush,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  wiU  pass  anywhere  for  professional  draftsman's  work.  That  this 
class  is  preeminently  so  efficient  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  well  equipped 
■with  excellent  models  of  machinery,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupils  are  not  only 
enabled  to  study  drawing  practically,  but  also  the  construction,  movements  and 
adjustments  of  aU  the  parts,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  the  subject  so  interesting  that 
many  are  not  satisfied  to  do  the  amoimt  of  work  that  is  required  of  them,  but  fully 
twice  as  much,  devoting  aU  their  evenings  at  home  as  well  as  many  days  to  the 
completion  of  an  entire  set  of  working  drawings  of  the  engine,  machine  or  building. 

EMPLOTMENT  READILY  OBTAINBD  BY  QKADUATES. 

Many  of  our  Night  School  graduates  are  doing  well  as  draftsmen,  foremen  or 
high  grade  artisans  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Three  of  this  present  graduating 
class  are  already  absent  this  evening — one  having  received  a  position  in  Eichmond, 
Va.,  another  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  third  has  gone  to  New  York. 

The  new  models  acquired  for  the  architectural  classes  last  summer  have  likewise 
been  of  great  service  in  explaining  the  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  build- 
ings. The  studios  and  fighting  in  the  free-hand  room  are  greatly  improved  by  the 
alterations  made  last  summer.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  that  whilst  the  require- 
ments in  regard  to  the  amount  and  character  of  work  in  all  the  several  departments 
of  the  Institute  have  been  greatly  augmented,  the  number  of  graduates  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  number  this  year  being  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Institute,  which  is  certainly  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  well-directed  Zealand 
earnestness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  students,  as  it  also  in  no  less  degree  reflects 
credit  upon  the  thorough  instruction  and  efficiency  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  Report  by  the  Managers  for  the  school  year  1889-'90,  gives  a 
most  encoiiTaging  statement  showing  the  continued  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  Institute  Schools. 

Forty-second  Annxtal  Eeport  op  the  Board  op  Managers. 

Baltimore,  April  16, 1890. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Institute: 

Your  Board  of  Managers  is  most  pleased,  on  this  occasion  of  its  42d  Annual  Ee- 
port, to  be  able  to  state  that  this  past  year  has,  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  in  the 
general  character  of  work,  and  in  the  increase  of  its  facilities  for  development,  far 
surpassed  any  previous  je^fgjff^^t^^fjffQf^^^^/ea.you  on  having  retained  the 
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Principal  of  the  schools  to  whom,  and  to  his  assistants  your  most  grateful  thanks 
are  due,  for  their  most  efficient  and  devoted  service,  without  which,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic energy  with  which  it  was  rendered,  such  success  would  have  been  impossible. 

Your  energetic  and  systematic  Actuary  has,  during  this  year  as  in  former  years, 
kept  all  the  aflfaii's  of  the  Institute  in  most  exact  order,  and  greatly  aided  in  secur- 
ing the  prosperity  which  has  blessed  the  Institute. 

Much  of  needed  equipment  has  been  added  during  the  year,  but  means  have  not 
sufficed  for  opening  new  courses  of  instruction. 

In  every  department  of  the  schools  the  work  has  been  honest,  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent, comparing  most  favorably  with  any  schools  with  similar  curriculum  in  the 
United  States.  The  Board  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  made  a  most 
satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  schools  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Exposi- 
tion and  Fair,  but  the  continued  rain  that  prevailed  much  reduced  its  value  as  a 
factor  in  public  education. 

The  City  and  State  have  aided  us,  and  have  both  found  the  schools  trustworthy 
stewards  and  disbursers  of  the  public  fimds. 

STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Night  School  opened  on  14th  of  October,  1889,  and  continued  until  March 
14th,  1890.  The  number  of  students  was  538,  being  53  in  excess  of  the  number  for 
1889.    The  several  divisions  were  as  follows  : 

Free-hand  Division 164 

Mechanical        "     302 

Architectural    "       164 

Post  Graduates 8 

538 
The  probable  number  of  graduates  will  be 

Free-hand ,4 

Mechanical , 36 

Architectural 18 

48 
The  Day  School  opened  October  1st,  1889,  and  will  close  May  34th,  1890. 
The  number  of  students  is  336,  divided  as  follows  : 

Regular  Students 48 

Special  Students 75 

Saturday  Students 98 

Post  Graduates 5 

336 

This  number  is  five  less  than  in  1888-9,  but  the  Night  School  having  an  excess  of 
52,  leaves  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  both  schools  47  in  excess  of  1888-9.  The 
total  number  for  1889-90  is  764.  The  work  of  the  Day  School  has  been  character- 
ized by  industry,  zeal  and  good  attendance,  and  the  results  promise  to  be  fully  up 
to,  if  not  beyond,  those  of  former  years. 

The  number  of  graduates  wiU  probably  be  6. 

"The  Annual  Commencement  will  be  held  at  HolUday  Street  Theatre,  on  Tues- 
day, June  3d,  on  which  occassion  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Davidson,  Mayor  of  Baltimore, 
will  be  the  orator. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  for  the  year  will  be  at  the  In- 
stitute, on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Jime  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 

By  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  according  to  resolutions  passed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  the  committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  has  b.e^  in- 
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creased  from  seven  to  twelve  members;  the  cormnittee  on  Lectures  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  a  committee  of  seven  members,  entitled  the  committee  on  Museum  of 
Art  and  Design,  has  been  constituted. 

The  Commercial  Department  under  Mr.  T.  W.  Jamison,  opened  October  1st,  1889, 
and  closed  April  3, 1890.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  being  50,  one  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.    There  will  be  4  graduates. 

The  library  now  contains  31,067  volumes,  of  which  number  139  were  added  dur- 
ing the  year.    The  use  of  the  Library  by  the  students  is  gratifjdng  and  useful. 

The  building  has  received  only  necessary  repairs,  with  the  addition  of  improve- 
ments in  means  of  exit  in  case  of  Are. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  year  will  amount  to  |18,731,50,  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penses to  $18,355,38,  allowing  some  little  amount  for  such  urgent  repairs  and  im- 
provements as  may  be  needed. 

JOSEPH  M.  GUSHING,  President." 

The  report  by  the  Principal  of  the  schools,  Professor  Fuchs,  notes 
several  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors  and  gives  excellent  rea- 
sons why  a  library  of  art  books  illustrating  decoration  and  design, 
and  a  collection  of  Art  objects  showing  the  successful  application  of 
art  to  industries,  ought  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Institute.  A  small  beginning  in  the  way  of  books  and  objects 
has  indeed  already  been  made;  but  collections  of  carefully  selected 
books  and  objects  made  on  a  definite  plan  and  added  to  as  opportu- 
nity arises,  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

"  Befost  by  Professoe  Fuchs. 

Baltimoee,  June  3,  1890. 
To  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Maryland  Institute : 

Gentlemen — In  submitting  to  you  my  Seventh  Annual  report  upon  the  progress 
of  the  schools  of  the  Institute,  permit  me  to  state  briefly,  that  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  regular  and  special  Day  School  classes,  as  weU  as  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Night  School,  were  conducted  substantially  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Day  School  opened  October  1st,  and  closed  May  35th;  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  same  was  within  a  few  of  what  it  was  last  year.  The  attendance  has 
been  regular,  and  the  work  in  all  departments  prosecuted  with  uninterrupted  dili- 
gence and  enthusiasm  by  the  students  as  well  as  their  instructors. 

Certain  changes  in  the  faculty  became  necessary  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Robinson,  who  for  three  years  held  the  position  of  head  assistant,  and 
taught  water  color  painting,  drawing  the  head  from  life  and  modeling  in  clay. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  one  jwrson  thoroughly  competent  to  teach  these  three 
branches  of  art,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  divide  this  work  among 
two,  or  if  necessary  three  special  teachers.  In  search  of  these,  I  proceeded  during 
my  summer  vacation,  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  but  after  numerous 
enquiries,  and  inspecting  specimens  of  work  of  a  number  of  applicants,  I  foimd  we 
could  do  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  engaging  several  of  our  own  graduates  to 
supply  Mr.  Robinson's  place,  each  taking  that  branch  in  which  he  had  developed 
special  strength  and  ability. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  H.  D.  A.  Henning  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  modeling 
class,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Latimer  who  also  taught  drawing  of  the  head  from  life 
in  Class  D,  and  Mr.  Albert  Horstmeier  was  placed  in  charge  of  Class  B,  his  specialty 
there  being  water  color  painting  and  perspective. 

I  can  state  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that  these  gentlemen  have 
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acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  in  their  several  stations,  and  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  their  pupils,  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  the  Principal. 

The  charcoal  still-hfe  studies  in  Class  A,  imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Annie  O. 
Volck,  are  also  deserving  of  special  mention  for  the  intelligent  and  faithful  render- 
ing of  Ught  and  shade  and  color  values,  as  well  as  texture  of  materials. 

ATTENDANCE  OP  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  an  unusual  number  of  special  students  have  at- 
tended the  school  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  regulars,  and  have  worked  v^ith 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  same  line ;  ordinarily  this  class  of  students,  being  more  or 
less  transient,  and  not  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  same  degree  of  earnestness  as 
the  regulars,  are  not  expected  to  accomplish  as  much.  A  number  of  them  leave  be- 
fore the  term  closes,  and  take  their  drawings  home  with  them,  thus  leaving  the  amount 
of  work  exhibited,  as  a  rule,  by  special  students,  rather  small  as  compared  to  that 
of  the  regulars.  Still,  there  is  no  question  that  the  influence  of  those  who  have, 
though  it  be  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  imbibed 
true  art  principles,  is  carried  to  every  home  whence  these  students  come,  and  as 
year  after  year,  new  students  come  and  go,  this  elevating  influence  of  cultivated 
taste  is  spread  more  and  more  throughout  the  community,  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  desire  of  people  to  surround  themselves,  accordiag  to  their  raeans,  by  objects 
which  the  artist's  skiUf ul  hand  has  made  beautiful,  and  which  tend  to  make  home 
attractive  and  enjoyable.  The  desire  of  the  one  to  possess,  encourages  the  other  to 
produce,  and  thus  the  artist's  talent  and  the  artisan's  skill  are  called  into  action  to 
supply  the  demands  of  appreciative  buyers. 

DIRECT  INFLUENCE  OF  ART  STUDY  UPON  THE  STUDENT. 

The  practice  of  drawing,  painting  and  modeling  teaches  students  to  be  more 
observing  of  their  surroundings,  discriminating  in  regard  to  good  form,  color  and 
design.  Children,  especially  girls,  take  a  leading  part  in  almost  every  famfly  in 
determining  the  adornments  of  the  walls.,  mantels  and  cabinets  of  their  homes,  and 
though  the  pictures,  furniture  and  ornaments  of  people  of  limited  means  may  be 
inexpensive,  yet  if  selected  by  one  whose  taste  is  sufilciently  cultivated  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  coarse  and  flashy  that  offends  the  eye,  and  the  reflned  and  chaste 
which  charms  the  soul,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  more  genuine  and  lasting 
enjoyment  is  bought  for  less  money  than  if  left  to  one  who  has  no  taste  or  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  ? 

The  course  of  Art  instruction  at  the  Maryland  Institute  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
meet  the  desires  and  aims  of  those  who  wish  to  study  art  to  a  Umited  extent  as  an 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  those  who  intend  to  master  more  f uUy  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  expect  later  to  become  artists,  art  teachers  or  designers.  We  have 
among  our  list  of  special  students  quite  a  number  who  have  developed  into  clever 
artists,  while  our  graduates  hold  high  rank  as  teachers  and  artists  as  well.  Wher- 
ever they  have  been  called  as  teachers  in  private  or  pubUc  schools  they  have  been 
eminently  successful ;  of  course,  positions  to  teach  are  not  always  readfly  obtained, 
and  much  depends  upon  the  personal  efforts  of  individuals  to  flnd  a  fleld  of  labor. 
The  drawing  classes  of  some  of  the  best  private  schools  in  this  city  are  presided 
over  by  graduates  from  the  Institute ;  three  were  appointed  during  this  year  as 
special  teachers  of  drawing  in  our  PubUc  Schools ;  one  went  to  a  prominent  Penn- 
sylvania college ;  one  to  a  seminary  also  in  Pennsylvania ;  another  to  the  Normal 
University  in  Indiana  and  two  are  in  California.  The  reputation  of  the  Institute 
is  spreading  over  the  Southern  States.  On  our  lists  appear  names  from  the  Vir- 
ginias and  Carohnas,  Georgia  and  Tennessee ;  also  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Minnesota. 
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NEED  OP  BOOKS,  MODELS,  AND  ABT  DESIGNS  FOE  THE  DAT  AET  SCHOOL. 

We  have  added  many  valuable  studies  and  models  to  our  stock  of  school  proper- 
ties during  the  last  few  years,  some  by  purchase,  some  by  gifts  from  generous 
friends  of  the  Institute,  but  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  enlarge  our 
field  of  instruction  we  need  an  Art  Library,  especially  books  of  reference  on  in- 
dustrial art,  and  on  decorative  art  and  design  ;  without  this  necessary  adjimct  we 
are  restricted  to  a  narrow  sphere.  We  should  also  have  a  more  extensive  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  designs,  especially  of  ceramics,  textiles  and  general  deco- 
rative art;  these  are  as  necessary  to  the  art  student  as  sunshine  and  rain  are  to  the 
flowers  of  the  field.  If  our  students  had  opportunities  to  study  such  things  at  their 
leisure  in  our  own  museum,  they  might  often  be  helpful  to  our  manufacturers  by 
furnishing  them  with  designs,  as  is  the  case  in  other  cities.  We  can  and  do  teach 
them  to  draw,  paint  and  model  certain  things,  but  we  cannot  teach  them  practical 
designing  unless  we  can  place  in  their  hands  good  examples  to  study.  There  are 
many  excellent  things  exhibited  in  store  windows  along  our  business  streets,  but  if 
a  youhg  lady,  and  most  of  our  Day  School  students  are  of  that  sex,  should  take 
out  her  sketch  book  to  make  sketches  of  a  vase,  a  piece  of  silver-ware  or  carpet 
pattern  in  front  of  a  store  window,  she  would  at  once  become  an  object  of  curiosity; 
she  is  afraid  to  step  inside,  and  ask  the  privilege  of  making  it  there,  for  fear  the 
dealer  might  refuse  or  suspect  her  of  wanting  to  steal  the  pattern.  This  is  not 
imagination,  but  based  upon  actual  experience.  A  few  hundred  dollars  apphed 
every  year  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  such  objects  as  would  be  most  useful  as 
desirable  patterns  to  study,  would  benefit  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Day 
School  in  the  same  measure  as  the  models  of  machinery  and  building  construction 
have  done  in  the  Night  School. 

VALUE    TO    THE    STUDENTS    OF    THE    MODELS    OF    MACHINBKT    AND    AECHITECTUEE 
TEOVIDED  FOR  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

These  I  can  say  with  confidence  are  second  to  none  in  this  country  for  the  very 
reason  that  there  we  have  these  things  better  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
similar  institution.  The  result  is,  that  this  large  number  of  young  men  whom 
you  see  sitting  before  you  on  this  platform,  and  who  are  here  to  receive  their  di- 
ploma of  graduation  as  mechanical  and  architectural  draftsmen,  have  learned 
the  art  of  drawing  practically  and  thoroughly,  as  you  may  see  by  their  numer- 
ous sets  of  drawings,  of  engines  and  buildings  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Institute, 
and  what  you  see  there  are  not  selected  specimens,  but  comprise  the  entire  work 
of  every  graduate  made  this  year.  It  is  not  an  empty  compliment  but  a  justly 
earned  tribute  when  I  voice  the  comment,  passed  by  the  gentlemen  who  acted 
as  prize  judges,  "That  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much,  and  such  imi- 
formly  good  work  can  be  produced  in  a  school  in  so  short  a  time."  Ask  the  reason 
why  this  is  so?  Is  it  because  our  boys  are  more  talented  than  the  boys  of  other 
cities?  No,  it  is  because  we  have  an  efficient  corps  of  thoroughly  competent  teach- 
ers, a  system  of  instruction  and  superior  facDities  for  study,  which  thoroughly 
arouses  the  ambition,  and  stimulates  the  interest  of  our  pupils  in  their  work.  It  is 
not  often  that  pupils  do  more  work  than  is  required  of  them  by  the  rtdes  of  the 
school,  but  at  least  half  of  our  graduates  have  done  considerably  more,  some  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  they  are  asked  to  do.  It  is  needless  to  add,  having  done  this, 
they  have  learned  so  much  more. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  GRADUATES. 

The  reward  is  not  wanting.  During  this  last  year  a  number  of  our  young 
men  have  found  positions  as  draftsmen  in  engineers,  and  other  offices  or  manu- 
factories; among  these  ar&.th^  or  four.in  tbis^ity,  one  in  a  Government  Bu- 
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reau  in  Washington,  two  in  New  York  City,  and  one  at  Edison's  electrical  works 
in  Schenectady,  New  York.  Many  of  our  former  graduates  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  engaged  in  responsible  and  remunerative  positions  in  almost  every 
technical  occupation.  It  is  not  the  training  of  skillful  draftsmen  alone,  however, 
to  which  our  aims  and  efforts  are  directed,  for  the  number  who  attain  that  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  drawing  required  of  a  professional  draftsman,  is  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  is  to  give  invaluable  instruction  to  large  numbers  of  appren- 
tices and  artisans  engaged  in  any  and  every  sort  of  industrial  occupation,  thereby 
making  them  more  intelligent,  more  accurate  and  more  skillful  workmen.  That 
this  effort  is  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  all  who  come  there  attend  to  their  work.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  likewise  increasing  every  year  as  the  following  extract  from 
the  records  shows :  In  1860  the  number  of  graduates  were  nine,  in  '65  seven,  in 
'70  eight,  in  '75  fourteen,  in  '80  eleven,  in  '85  twenty-one,  in  '90,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent, there  are  forty-two. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal." 

The  Annual  address,  delivered  on  this  occasion  hy  the  Mayor  of 
the  City,  followed  the  reading  of  his  report  by  Professor  Fnchs. 
Mayor  Davidson's  address  is  here  given  in  full. 

"Address  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Davidson. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  express  the  gratification 
afforded  me  by  the  flattering  nature  of  your  invitation  to  be  present  on  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion. 

I  should  fail  in  the  expression  of  my  real  sentiments  if  I  should  omit  to  empha- 
size the  high  estimate  which  I  entertain  of  the  value  of  the  Maryland  Institute  and 
its  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

The  intense  interest  which  is  awakened  by  such  occasions  as  this,  the  manifest 
desire  of  our  citizens  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  beneficent  aims  of  such  an  institution, 
the  generous  contribution  of  active  and  intelligent  effort  which  has,  in  time  past, 
as  now  it  does,  distinguished  the  estimable  officers  of  the  Institute,  whose  persever- 
ance and  patient,  faithful  energy  have  made  such  lasting  impress  upon  the  future 
happiness  and  well  being  of  so  large  a  number  of  our  youth,  are  aU  encouraging, 
and  healthy  indications  of  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  Who  shall  acquaint  this 
commimity  with  the  facts  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  training  which  has  here 
been  given  to  the  thousands  of  deserving  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  sat  at  the 
footstool  of  industry  and  intelligence?  Who  shall  measure  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  stream  of  human  happkiess  which  has  fiowed  from  this  source?  Who  shall 
sum  up  the  contentment,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  comfort  which  have  found  rest 
and  refreshment  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  tree  of  knowledge  whose  roots  first 
found  sustenance  in  the  old  institution  whose  anniversary  we  now  celebrate? 

TRIBTJTE  to  the  POUNDERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  the  warm  sympathy  of  Baltimoreans  was 
awakened  in  the  interest  of  a  desire  to  combine  their  forces,  and,  in  an  humble, 
modest  way,  prepare  an  avenue  through  which  the  youth,  and  future  hope  of  the 
city,  might  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  education  in  the  material  and 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  life.  If  it  is  said  that  the  evil  infiuences  of  a 
man's  Ufe  do  not  die  with  him,  it  may  be  said  with  eoual  truth  that  the  good  which 
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men  do  is  far  reaching  in  its  influence,  and  its  simple  purity,  and  nobleness  of  pur- 
pose, extends  its  scope  through  all  the  revolving  years,  and  with  a  power  to  which 
no  limits  can  be  assigned,  a  fragrance  which  is  enhanced  by  time,  the  good  which 
men  do  clings  to  their  memory,  keeping  it  green  while  time  shall  last.  Therefore, 
we  honor  those  noble  benefactors,  who,  in  its  infancy,  fostered  and  encouraged  this 
Institute.  Their  confldence,  and  human  kindness  stretched  beyond  themselves  into 
a  future  which  held  promise  of  benefit  and  encouragement  to  those  who  might  come 
after  them.  Like  he,  who,  binying  the  acorn — looking  forward  to  future  ages, 
plantsthe  oak  for  posterity — cannot  expect  to  sit  beneath  its  spreading  branches,  and 
enjoy  its  shelter,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  idea  that  the  seed  he  has  planted  wUl  grow 
up  into  a  lofty  tree,  to  shelter  beneath  its  kindly  branches,  in  youth  and  old  age, 
generations  yet  unborn,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  his  paternal  fields. 
Few  institutions,  anywhere,  result  in  more  substantial  benefits  than  yours,  and 
there  is  just  room  for  thankfulness  in  contemplation  of  the  material  benefit  and 
happiness  which  have  been  reaped  by  thousands  of  this  city,  as  the  results  of  the 
public  spirit  and  forethought  of  its  founders. 

VALUE  OF  BOTH  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  is  power,  the  power  which  challenges  admiration,  and  bestows  upon 
its  posssesor  dignity  and  force  of  character.  In  its  comprehensive  scope,  in  its 
power  and  security,  rests  the  hope  and  future  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  of  the  state 
and  nation.  In  the  practical  methods  of  training,  which  are  parts  of  your  system 
of  instraction,  the  unv^dom  of  a  purely  ornamental  education  is  quite  fairly  dem- 
onstrated. Any  ordinary  mind  may  appreciate  the  harmonious  beauty  of  a  well 
defined  achievement  in  architecture,  but  the  broadening  of  the  intellect  to  the  ex- 
tent of  grasping  the  plans  of  its  construction,  or  to  be  able  to  formulate  original 
designs  and  intelligently  advance  them,  is  quite  another  and  more  creditable  im- 
dertaking.  To  stand  before  and  admire  a  splendid  painting,  and  feel  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  the  master  which  have  stamped  themselves  upon  the  can- 
vas, under  the  guidance  of  his  practiced  eye,  and  skillful  hand,  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  your  own  modest  conception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  materialize  and  with  subtile  discrimination,  and  exquisite  combination  of 
color,  produce  a  work  of  art  whose  blending  tints,  and  harmonious  truthfulness  are 
their  own  mute  appeal  for  admiration. 

A  man  of  education  and  practical  knowledge  walks  with  certainty  and  boldness 
through  the  material  world,  ascending  heights  which  ignorance  finds  inaccessible, 
utilizing  forces  and  overcoming  obstacles,  which  well  nigh  obhterate  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  unlearned — he  may  by  the  exercise  of  will,  harness  up  the  mighty 
force  of  steam,  and  send  the  locomotive  whirling  across  a  continent ;  he  chains  the 
electrical  current  to  the  earth,  and  commands  it  to  do  his  bidding  in  carrying  his 
thoughts  even  across  the  sea ;  he  reads  in  nature  the  story  of  confirmation  of  revealed 
truths ;  he  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  sea,  and  is  enraptured  with  the  marvellous 
symphonies  of  the  sky  by  the  rhythmic  movement  of  whose  planets  he  may  foretell 
with  accurate  precision  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  a  thousand  years  hence,  as 
of  the  one  which  shall  excite  wonder  in  its  sweep  across  the  firmament  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  profound  gratitude  that  here,  in  our  community, 
is  established  an  institution  the  influence  of  which  tends  directly  in  the  line  of 
orderly  and  practical  cultivation  in  useful  and  graceful  accomplishments,  which  are 
aJike  valuable  to  the  scholar  and  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  by  which, 
having  been  quickened  into  life,  they  are  nurtured  and  developed  into  large  and 
comprehensive  spheres  of  usefulness. 

Education  is  the  symmetrical  unfolding  and  ripened  fullness  of  all  the  powers  and 
inherent  capabilities  of  the  human  mind.  With  the  awakening  and  quickening  of 
the  mental  germ,  the  iaheiBiQi^iae^  iii$tMiBKXSieL§^al  substance  is  developed  and 
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augmented,  and,  as  we  supply  food  for  the  body,  so  must  the  mental  and  moral 
strength  be  developed  by  its  appropriate  nutrition  in  order  to  bring  out  the  hidden 
powers,  and  enable  man  to  measure  up  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  development  of 
character  and  capacity,  the  two  grand  pillars  of  the  arch  which  spans  the  royal 
avenue  to  success. 

It  is  therefore,  a  happy  thing  that  our  government — and  the  people  whose  char- 
acter is,  under  our  free  institutions,  inevitably  impressed  upon  the  government, 
should  freely,  and  liberally  provide  the  seed  of  educational  advantages  from  which 
the  golden  harvest  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  will  follow  with  profitable  and 
gratifying  increase,  quickening  and  enlarging  the  mind,  elevating  aU  toU,  impart- 
ing pleasure  with  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  responsibihties  and  seriousness  of 
life,  and,  sweeping,  with  a  more  refined  and  delicate  touch,  the  harpstrings  of  human 
feeling,  and  producing  harmony  out  of  what  would  else  be  the  discordant  elements 
of  ignorance  and  vice. 

THE  PtTEtPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITtlTE. 

The  object  for  which  the  Maryland  Institute  exists  ia  shortly  and  succinctly  ex- 
pressed, as  though  by  one  who  accurately  knew  the  use  of  language;  it  is  "  For  the 
promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. "  The  need  of  our  times  is  for  the  skilled  mechanic, 
to  whom,  under  almost  all  circumstances,  a  competent  salary  is  accessible,  and  who 
always  enjoys  an  immense  advantage  over  the  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  when  reduction  of  force  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  business  life,  and  still  more  over  the  worthless  drone.  It  is  eminently  proper  that 
women  as  well  as  men  should  find  here  that  preparation  which  will  better  fit  them 
for  the  conflict  of  life.  The  practical  education  of  women  should  be  given  the  widest 
scope  in  the  direction  of  affording  her  ample  opportunities  of  self  support  in  the  event 
of  misfortune  or  financial  disaster.  Thousands  of  cases  have  occurred  where  those 
previously  accustomed  to  luxury  and  abundance,  have  been  suddenly  stripped  of  all 
by  the  hand  of  fortune;  in  such  a  moment,  with  the  very  best  training,  the  condi- 
tion of  woman  is  embarrassing  and  deserving  of  sympathy,  but  it  can  be  alleviated 
and  rendered  more  tolerable  precisely  in  proportion  to  a  previous  development  of 
business  habits  and  practical  industry.  In  the  possession  of  practical  knowledge  no 
condition,  however  hnmUiating,  is  quite  desperate,  and  if  it  is  true  that  only  those 
shall  prosper  who  are  willing  to  toU,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  a  wiUingness,  devoid 
of  capacity  and  experience,  is  sadly  at  a  disadvantage  in  time  of  reverses,  from  which 
none  is  exempt,  and  to  which  the  affluent  are  perhaps  most  exposed. 

A  WORTHY  CUSTOM  OF  THE  ANCIENT   HEBREWS. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  had  a  custom,  truly  worthy  of  imitation,  in  that  to  the  most 
finished  education  was  added  the  practical  knowledge  of  some  trade,  so  that  the  great 
and  noble  might  have  a  resource,  if  deprived  of  their  possessions,  which  would  pre- 
vent their  becoming  helpless;  and  it  was  this  practice  which  gave  the  noble  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  high  born,  and  magnificently  educated,  as  he  was,  the  glory  of  pro- 
claiming the  Gtospel  while,  as  he  says,  he  "with  his  own  hands  ministered  to  his 
necessities."  Every  where  Sacred  Writ  refers  to  the  work  of  the  hand,  rather  than 
of  the  brain,  and  so,  Mr.  President,  your  efforts  and  those  of  your  worthy  co-laborers 
in  a  most  important  field,  are  yielding  results  which  affect  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, in  impressing  upon  our  rapidly  growing  population  a  sensible  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  practical  education ;  of  the  importaace  of  cultivating  habits  of  indus- 
try; and  in  the  effort  to  enrich  their  own  lives  by  an  enlivened  apprehension  of  the 
artistic  and  natural  beauties  by  which  they  ar  seurrounded. 

In  every  period  of  life  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pleas- 
lu-e  to  the  mind,  but  in  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances make  it  productive  of  highest  enjoyment.    It  is  then  that  everything  has 
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the  charm  of  novelty,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  voracious  in  its  demands,  and  the 
bounding  heart  is  stirred  afresh  with  bright  anticipations  of  future  happiness,  and 
it  is  an  ornament,  as  well  as  an  honor  to  our  city,  to  have  the  means  of  supplying 
whatever  may  conti-ibute  to  the  well  being  of  our  people,  and  add  to  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  our  domestic  Ufe. 

In  the  future  Ufe  of  these  students  they  shall  behold  themselves  freed  from  the 
grasp  of  ignorance  and  raised  above  the  degrading  influences  of  incapacity,  and 
they  shall  see  in  the  productions  of  the  magic  powers  of  the  human  mind  the  fruits 
of  their  own  industry,  their  joys  heightened,  their  sorrows  alleviated  by  the  proud 
consciousness  that  they  eat  neither  the  bread  of  idleness  or  fraud,  and  in  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  the  Creator,  chastened  by  reUgious  precepts  and  ele- 
vated by  the  refinements  of  art  and  science ;  they  shall,  from  beneath  the  cooling 
shadow  of  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  rise  up  to  call  this  Institute  blessed,  being  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  thankfiilness  for  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  ex- 
istence in  which  are  involved  the  immortal  hopes  of  a  Christian  community  and 
the  glorious  light  of  everlasting  truth. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  so  many  of  the  fair  ladies  of  this  beauty-famed  city 
should  grace  your  celebration  by  their  presence,  and  that  flowers  shonld  deck  the 
place  of  your  assembling,  since  your  Institution  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  noble 
discovery  that  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  knowledge,  that  in  the  cunning  of  the 
hand,  in  the  skill  of  the  eye,  the  mother  and  the  sister  were  the  equals  of  the  father 
and  the  son,  and  that  a  gentle  touch  as  well  as  a  rough  one  could  open  the  gateways 
of  knowledge. 

The  record  of  tlie  school  year  1890-'91,  as  giren  in  the  managers 
report*  shows  the  increasing  prosperty  of  the  Institute,  with  in- 
creasing activities  in  every  direction.  Additional  rooms  for  the 
night  school  having  been  opened  to  meet  the  growing  attendance ; 
the  beginning  of  an  Art  Museum  by  the  loan  from  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute of  valuable  casts  of  antique  sculpture,  formerly  deposited  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  is  recorded;  while 
the  small  collection  of  objects  of  industrial  art,  has  been  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  a  few  examples  of  Ceramic  Art  and  of  metal 
work,  and  by  a  few  gifts  of  examples  of  design  for  wall  papers,  etc. ; 
the  large  working  models  of  engines,  machines,  etc. ,  and  of  buildings, 
which  form  so  notable  a  feature  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
Institute  for  students  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  re- 
ceive each  year  the  addition  of  one  or  two  new  models — this  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  utility  of  object  teaching  emphatically  com- 
mends itself. 

The  readiness  of  the  managers  and  instructors  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  to  inform  themselves  by  personal  observation,  as  to  the 
methods  and  appliances  in  use  in  other  cities  for  such  instruction  as 
they  seek  to  provide,  which  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
management  of  the  Institute  during  recent  years,  and  to  which 
doubtless  its  steady  improvement  and  growth  is  largely  due,  was 
abundantly  illustrated  during  this  season:  as  two  journeys,  one  to 
the  East  and  the  other  to  the  West,  were  made  by  a  visiting  com- 

*  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore  43d 
Annual  Eeport,  etc.,  1891.    Pp.  73. 
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mittee  of  tlie  Managers.  Their  report,  printed  in  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  43d  Annual  Report,  is  here  given  in  full ;  as  it  records 
the  impression  made  upon  well  informed  visitors  by  several  of  the 
schools  which  are  described  in  the  present  volume  of  this  Report 
and  is,  for  that  reason,  of  interest. 

This  policy  of  the  Institute  was  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
sending  of  Professor  Puchs,  across  the  Atlantic  upon  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation of  European  Art  and  Technical  schools  during  the  summer 
of  1891.  His  report  upon  these  schools  which  will  probably  be  given 
to  the  public  in  the  44th  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute,  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest. 

The  handsome  pamphlet  which  contains  the  annual  reports,  the 
report  of  the  visiting  and  the  Museum  committees,  the  address  by 
Hon.  John  Prentiss  Poe,  and  the  programmes  of  the  several  schools 
for  the  year  1891-'93,  the  list  of  graduates,  and  the  list  of  Officers 
and  Instructors  for  the  coming  year,  is  in  itself  an  effective  object 
lesson  ;  since  it  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  several  classes 
of  drawing  taught  in  the  schools,  being  reproductions  of  drawings 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  Day  and  Night  Schools. 

While  the  year  therein  recorded  is  declared  by  the  managers  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  its  history;  the  summer  of  1891 
will  also  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Institute  by  reason  of 
the  decease  of  three  of  its  members  long  associated  with  its  activ- 
ities; one  of  whom,  the  last  surviving  Founder,  Hon.  John  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  was  so  eloquently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Poe  in  his  address  at 
the  last  commencement  of  the  school.  This  distinguished  citizen  of 
Maryland,  who  had  long  survived  his  associate  founders  of  the  Insti- 
tute, died  on  the  eleventh  of  September  1891  in  his  89th  year. 

The  death  of  Col.  James  H.  Bond,  an  Ex  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, occurred  on  the  eleventh  of  August  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age ;  while  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sands,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  was  severed  another  link  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

In  many  other  lines  of  activity  each  of  these  public  spirited  cit- 
izens served  well  the  community  in  which  they  lived  honored  and 
honorable  lives,  while  in  their  efforts  for  the  development  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  Institute,  they  clearly  manifested  that 
love  for  their  fellow  men  which  shows  itself  in  the  effort  to  give  to 
all,  the  best  available  opportunity  for  self  improvement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  they  have  already  set  to  their  fellow  citizers 
may  be  emulated  by  many  generous  souls.  Of  these  three  it  may 
truthfuly  be  affirmed  that  during  their  earthly  lives,  they  served 
well  the  cause  of  Humanity.  The  following  official  notice  of  their 
decease  was  taken  by  their  associates  in  the  Institute: 
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MAEYLAND  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, held  Monday,  September  14,  1891,  the  following  tributes  were  made  part  of 
the  record: 

John  H.  B.  Lateobe. 

Amid  the  general  sadness  of  the  whole  community  the  Institute  unites  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  its  founder,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe. 

In  1835  Mr.  Latrobe  inaugurated  the  enterprise  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Balti- 
more, and  after  its  destruction  by  fire  he  was  foremost  in  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Institute  in  1847. 

Amid  the  exactions  of  a  busy  hfe,  crowded  with  professional  engagements  and 
occupied  with  many  official  duties,  both  public  and  private,  he  always  found  time 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  the  Institute  needed  counsel  and  assistance. 

The  foremost  citizen  in  our  midst,  his  many  and  great  services  in  behalf  of  our 
city  and  State  entitle  his  memory  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all,  but  by  none  is  a 
heavier  burden  of  obligation  borne  than  by  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Samuel  Sands. 

The  Board  places  on  record  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Sands, 
fourth  president  of  the  Institute,  whose  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one 
removes  a  relic  link  between  the  present  and  the  past. 

He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Institute  in  1847,  and  eleven  years  later 
presided  over  its  affairs  for  two  terms  with  zeal  and  ability. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  now,  in  the  advancement  and  success  of  the  Institute, 
the  meed  of  praise  and  gratitude  should  be  awarded  to  the  founders  who  bore  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

"  They  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

James  H.  Bond. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  heard  with  deep  regret  and  profound  sympathy  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  their  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  James  H.  Bond,  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  board  and  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute. 

He  was  president  of  the  Institute  in  the  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  and  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  on  schools  of  art  and  design  for  six  years. 

In  every  scheme  of  progress  he  was  among  the  foremost,  both  wise  to  plan  and 
skillful  to  execute.  He  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  but  stood  by  the  Institute 
and  its  friends  through  evil  report  and  good  report. 

Every  member  of  the  board  feels  that  his  death  is  a  personal  loss,  A  warm  and 
constant  friend,  an  energetic  and  successful  officer,  a  patriotic  citizen,  he  rests  from 
his  labors,  and  his  works  remain  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

JOS.  M.  GUSHING,  President. 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Secretary. 

FOKTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  MANAGERS. 

Baltimore,  April  15, 1891. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Institute : 

In  this,  the  43d  Annual  Report,  your  Board  of  Managers  has  the  gratification  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Maryland  In- 
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statute.  Large  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  both 
the  Day  and  Night  Schools ;  new  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  extensive  and  permanent  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
buiding.  The  Commercial  School  has  been  comfortably  provided  for  in  quarters 
dedicated  to  its  exclusive  use  ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Day  School,  in  the  Night 
School,  and  in  the  Commercial  School,  has  largely  increased,  and  the  total  number 
of  graduates  wUl  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  for  any  previous  year. 

A  committee  of  the  Board,  accompanied  by  the  Principal  of  the  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design,  visited  the  Art  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  and  was  able  to  make  the  most 
satisfactory  report  that  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  within 
the  limit  of  the  work  they  undertake,  stand  easily  ahead  of  all  those  in  the  cities 
visited,  both  as  to  fullness  of  instruction,  accuracy  of  work,  and  convenience  of 
school  rooms  and  useful  equipments. 

The  new  committee  on  Museum  of  Art  and  Design  has  made  a  modest  but  valu- 
able beginning,  and  bids  fair,  in  the  future,  to  prove  of  great  service  in  our  various 
schools. 

The  Board  has  been  much  encouraged  during  the  past  year  by  evidences  of  in- 
creased popular  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  its  work,  and  by  visits  to  the  schools 
and  addresses  to  the  pupils  by  eminent  citizens  and  ecclesiastics.  The  Board  be- 
lieves that  the  Institute  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  Baltimore  of  which 
its  citizens  feel  proud. 

The  State  of  Maryland  continues  its  aid  to  the  Institute,  affixing  a  very  desirable 
condition  that  each  county  and  each  legislative  district  of  Baltimore  city  should 
have  the  right,  through  their  School  Boards,  to  appoint  a  free  pupil  annually.  This 
provision  has  brought  some  efficient  pupils  to  our  schools. 

It  is  both  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  your  Board  to  again  express  the  obligations  of 
the  Institute  for  the  invaluable  services  of  the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  Actuary, 
and  their  faithful  and  earnest  assistants. 

To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  for  their 
warm  and  continuous  fostering  care. 

The  Board  regrets  that  the  year  ending  August  31, 1891,  wiU  show  a  deficiency  of 
about  $1500,  but  as  the  expenses  were  necessai-y  to  the  development  of  the  schools 
and  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  as  most  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses will  not  recur  during  the  following  year,  the  Board  does  not  doubt  but  that 
by  economy  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  coming  year  will  balance  each 
other. 

STATISTICS   OF   ATTENDANCE. 

The  Day  Schools  opened  October  1,  1890,  and  wUl  close  May  24,  1891.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  233,  being  7  in  excess  of  last  year,  divided  as  follows  : 

Regular  Students 53 

Special  Students 62 

Saturday  Students 109 

Post-graduates  and  Life 9 

233 
There  wiU  be  three  graduates. 
The  instructors  in  the  Day  School  are  : 
Prinoipal--Prof .  Otto  Fuohs. 
Teacher  of  Oil  Painting^Miss  Marie  Keller. 
Teacher  of  Water  Color  Painting — A.  Horstmeier. 
Teacher  of  Modeling — H.  D.  A.  Henning. 

Teachers  of  Charcoal  Dravnng — Miss  Annie  C.  Volck,  R.  R.  Latimer, 
ffg^hers  ot  Dravrtng— Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Murray,  Miss  Sallie  Hayes, 
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The  Night  School  opened  October  13,  1890,  and  closed  March  13, 1891.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  619,  being  81  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1889-90.  The  several 
divisions  were  as  follows  : 

Free-hand  Division 193 

Mechanical  Division 278 

Architectural  Division 144 

Post-graduates 5 

619 
There  will  probably  be  sixty  graduates. 

The  Commerical  School  opened  October  2,  1890,  and  closed  April  3,  1891.  The 
number  of  pupils  was  67,  being  17  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1889-90. 

There  will  be  two  graduates. 

The  instructors  in  the  Commercial  Department  for  1890-91  were : 

Thomas  W.  Jamison Principal. 

Samuel  M.  Weaver Assistant. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1890-91,  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  the  In- 
stitute was  919,  divided  as  follows  : 

Day  School  of  Art  and  Design 233 

Night  School  of  Art  and  Design 619 

Commercial  School 67 

Being  an  excess  over  the  total  for  1880-90  of  105. 

Your  Board  is  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  attendance,  deportment  and 
earnest  work  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  have  been  most  satifactory  and  the 
results  of  their  work  will  reflect  credit  on  themselves,  their  teachers  and  the  Mary- 
land Institute.  The  annual  commencement  will  be  held  at  Ford's  Opera  House  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  2d,  at  eight  o'clock.  Hon.  John  P.  Poe  wiU  deliver 
an  address  on  the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  will  be  at  the  Institute  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  June  3d,  4th  and  5th,  from  10  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M. 

The  Library  now  contains  21,141  volumes,  of  which  number  74  have  been  added 
during  the  year.  The  students  appear  to  derive  great  pleasure  and  benefit  from 
this  department  of  the  Institute. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  year  will  amoimt  to  |21, 740. 38,  and  the  estimated 
expenses  wUl  amount  to  |23,308.38,  showing  a  probable  deficit  of  $1,567.90. 

It  becomes  the  sad  duty  of  the  Board  to  announce  to  the  Institute  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alexander  L.  Spear,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  members  of  the  Board, 
who  for  a  long  period  served  as  chairman  of  the  Hall  Committee.  Genial  in 
maimer,  upright  in  conduct,  diligent  in  business,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  his  loss  wiU  long  be  felt  by  his  associates  in  the  Board  and  by 
the  community  of  which  he  was  a  most  useful  and  esteemed  citizen. 

The  Board  commends  to  your  careful  attention  the  able  and  useful  reports  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Art  and  Industrial  Schools  of  other  cities  and  also 
the  report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Museum  of  Art  and  Design. 

JOSEPH  M.  GUSHING,  President. 

REPORT  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  VISIT  SCHOOLS  OF 
ART  AND  DESIGN  IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

Baltimore,  March  9,  1891. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

Gentlemen:  The  committee  appointed  to  visit  schools  of  Art  and  Design  in  other 
eitieB,  beg  to  report  as  t^gf^'^%  ^),*y^^^(^^5^^tions  jn  Boston,  New  York, 
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Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  find  the  same  disposition,  both  East  and  West,  to  divide  the  field  of  labor 
into  two  distinctive  branoheg,  the  Art  schools  and  those  of  Industrial  drawing. 
All  the  schools  visited,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  embrace  both  features  ;  but  the 
Art  schools,  without  exception,  tend  strongly  towards  advanced  or  High  art,  and 
the  industi'ial  feature  is  but  nominally  maintained,  while  the  schools  in  industrial 
di-awing  extend  no  further  in  the  artistic  branches  than  the  free-hand  department 
in  our  own  Night  school. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

in  Boston,  with  the  two  leading  City  evening  drawing  schools  taken  together,  bear 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  our  own  Day  and  Night  schools. 

Comparing  the  "  Normal  School"  with  our  day  school  it  may  be  said  that  it  only 
excels  us  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment  and  the  ambition  of  its  pupils  to  pre- 
pare for  a  life  work,  to  which  may  be  added  tbe  influence  of  a  certain  "art  atmo- 
sphere" prevaUing  in  nearly  all  the  cities  visited,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  to  encourage  and  promote  in  Baltimore. 

Two  features  in  the  curriculum  attracted  our  attention — a  Normal  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  less  advanced  classes,  involving  only  two  years 
instruction ;  and  the  advanced  instruction  designed  for  portraiture  by  the  life  class 
in  the  use  of  the  Male  Torso,  accompanied  with  lectures  upon  anatomy. 

As  to  the  reduced  season  of  preparation  in  the  Normal  department,  it  would  seem 
especially  appropriate  in  our  community  if,  by  its  adoption,  we  can  hasten  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  a  thorough  system  of  drawing  in  all  our  public  schools. 

Drawing  teachers  might  very  well  vary  in  their  qualifications,  just  as  other  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils  themselves  are  graded  in  the  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Said  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  the  great  apostle  of  art  education  in  this  country: 
"  Children  may  be  taught  to  draw  as  easily  as  to  write."  And  as  they  are  taught 
to  write  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  instruction,  so,  even  in  the  primary 
schools,  the  youngest  pupils  should  be  taught  drawing. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  drawing  teacher  in  these  subordinate  classes  should  be 
a  skilled  artist,  an  accomplished  architect  or  a  fine  mechanical  draughtsman.  On 
the  contrary,  such  instructors  would  be  as  much  out  of  place,  perhaps,  as  learned 
professors  from  universities  in  kindergarten  classes.  The  standard  of  qualification 
for  a  drawing  teacher  in  a  primary  school  might  involve  but  tw6  years  of  prepara- 
tion, while  three  years  would  be  required  for  a  grammar  school,  and  four  years,  or 
even  more,  for  the  high  schools  or  colleges. 

Much  of  the  preparation  in  the  Normal  department  of  the  school  at  Boston  is  de- 
voted to  learning  the  art  of  teaching — a  most  important  factor  in  the  system,  and 
so  largely  does  this  enter  into  the  plan  that  a  change  is  contemplated  requiring  each 
pupU  to  first  undergo  a  year's  instruction  in  Class  A.  In  other  words,  to  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  elementary  drawing  before  entering  the  Normal  class,  so  as  to 
devote  more  time  while  in  it  to  learning  how  to  teach. 

In  advanced  artistic  training,  especially  as  pertaining  to  portraiture  and  figure 
painting,  we  find  more  general  and  continued  work  among  the  pupils  than  obtains 
in  our  school.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  when  graduated,  have  so  many  avenues  open  to  immediate 
reward.  They  are  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  Uf e  work,  and  are  sought  for,  from 
far  and  near,  as  teachers  throughout  the  coimtry. 

We  have  sought  to  imj^.ess  this  view  upon  our  own  regular  students  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Post-graduate  course,  which  also  includes  the  Normal  feature,  and 
we  would  urge  upon  our  advanced  pupils,  especially  of  the  Post-graduate  class,  the 
importance  of  the  study  oLtoahumaa  fiacre  Maa^  element  i»  art  educa- 
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Museums  with  Art  Schools  Attached. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  the  Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art  and  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Cincinnati  Museum,  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  all  have  fine  Art  schools  attached  to  them,  and  the  excellent 
facilities  afforded  by  the  collections  of  paintings,  statuary  and  art  works,  are  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  students.  With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  however, 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  mechanical  or  architectural  classes  in  these 
schools,  the  artistic  department  engaging  their  attention. 

VAEIOUS  METHODS  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION  CRITICISED. 

In  these  schools  we  observed  the  application  of  a  plan  of  advancing  pupils  into 
the  Life  class  without,  what  we  conceived,  to  be  sufficient  preparation  in  drawing 
or  coloring. 

The  plan  has  sturdy  supporters,  however,  upon  the  theory  that  art  education  and 
practice,  Uke  other  professions  and  employments,  is  tending  towards  specialties,  and 
that  students  who  have  selected  or  developed  a  taste  for  Portraiture  or  figure  draw- 
ing should  not  be  retarded  by  instruction  in  general  drawing,  or  even  by  too  much 
time  spent  in  the  cast  class  or  modeling  room,  but  should  be  directed  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  their  chosen  specialty. 

-  This  may  be  the  correct  theory,  but  it  did  not  recommend  itself  to  our  judgment 
by  some  of  the  examples  of  form  and  color  we  observed.  Probably  drawing  too 
long  from  the  statue  or  cast  may  cause  the  student  to  make  this  human  figure  stony 
and  ghastly,  but  it  would  seem  that  until  he  has  at  least  learned  to  portray  the  im- 
movable statue  well,  he  is  hardly  fitted  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  mobile  figure, 
and  that  until  he  has  thorough  training  in  light,  shade  and  color,  he  is  illy  fitted  to 
master  the  delicate  problems  of  flesh  tints  and  facial  expression. 

The  Museum  plan  involves  a  special  course  in  drawing  designed  particularly  for 
the  life  class.  From  outlines  and  shaded  studies  from  geometrical  soUds,  the  course  ' 
proceeds  to  blocked  features  and  limbs,  then  heads,  masks  and  busts,  then  the  head 
from  life,  then  the  skeleton  and  anatomical  figure,  concluding  with  the  nude  model, 
sometimes  preceded  by  and  sometimes  alternating  with,  the  antique  figure.  Some 
oil  and  water-color  painting,  decorative  design  and  modeling  are  also  taught,  but 
the  general  aim  seems  to  be  the  life  class,  with  such  accessories  only  as  are  neces- 
sary for  its  accomphshment. 

In  one  instance  we  found  a  novel  method  of  rapid  advancement.  As  soon  as  the 
pupU  has  learned  the  use  of  the  pencil — two  or  three  weeks'  preparation  only — ^he  is 
set  to  work  on  the  cast,  blocked  heads  and  features  taking  the  place  of  geometrical 
solids,  and  by  rapid  strides  he  is  introduced  to  the  work  upon  the  statue,  and  thence 
to  the  human  figiu-e.  This  plan  is  more  rapid  than  any  other  of  the  modem 
methods,  all  of  which,  at  least,  involve  some  training  in  drawing  from  the  plainer 
objects  before  attempting  human  heads  and  bodies.  We  could  see  nothing  in  the 
method  or  the  results  obtained  to  justify  such  a  revolution  in  art  education. 

However  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  rapid  method  of  instruction  in 
the  museum  schools,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  value  of  the  museums  them- 
selves. The  wealth  and  varied  assortment  of  art  productions,  always  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  student,  constitutes  an  effective  means  of  education  of  themselves. 
By  the  recent  addition  of  statues  and  casts  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute, coupled  with  the  few  examples  of  Ceramic  art  lately  acquired,  we  are  able 
to  present  to  our  pupils  a  suggestion  of  the  wonderful  advantage  of  the  museum  as 
an  educator.  But  they  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  collection  at  the  Peabody 
and  to  avail  of  every  opportunity  possible  to  view  the  magnificent  collection  of  Mr. 

Walters,  which,  in  point  <'£)f§)?f^l?f&i/W5f%'§|ft^''  ®^^^^^'  ^  ^^^^  equaled,  by 
any  of  those  visited,  ^  ^ 
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Art  Students'  League  op  New  York. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  High  School  of  art,  and  the  pupils  are  students  in  fact  as 
in  name.  In  contracted,  imcomfortable  quarters,  they  work  with  an  energy  and 
zeal  that  betokens  great  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  drawn  from  the 
colony  of  leading  artists  of  New  York,  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  advanced 
classes  being  the  French  system  of  criticising  the  work  rather  than  directing  the 
efiforts  of  the  students  by  teaching.  The  school  is  a  bee-hive  of  industry  and  the 
work  accomplished  is  most  gratifying. 

Schools  of  Design. 

The  Lowell  School  of  Design  in  Boston,  and  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  are  of  this  class.  The 
first  named  is  an  excellent  elementary  school,  the  more  advanced  pupils  only  branch- 
ing out  into  original  designs.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  mixing  of  colors  and 
the  production  of  variations  of  patterns  of  mural  or  floor  decorations. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Philadelphia  has  a  broader  foundation  and 
reaches  further  in  its  results.  More  attention  is  paid  to  drawing,  painting  and 
modeUng.  Some  wood  carving  is  done,  but  the  pride  of  the  school  is  its  weaving 
department.  Here  designing  is  not  only  taught  but  applied,  and  the  results  obtained 
in  carpet,  woolen  and  linen  cloth  weaving  are  highly  creditable.  There  is  also  a 
department  of  chemistry  and  dyeing,  which,  for  lack  of  time,  we  were  unable  to 
investigate.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  Drexel  Institute,  with  its  splendid  endow- 
ment, may  supersede  this  excellent  institution,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  such  be 
the  case  the  new  institution  will  embody  the  features  of  the  present  one,  and  ac- 
complish as  good  results  as  are  now  being  obtained  in  the  same  direction. 

We  observed  in  some  of  the  other  schools  visited  a  method  of  instruction  in  the 
art  of  designing,  which  we  would  designate  as  the  kindergarten  plan,  apparently 
better  suited  to  young  children  than  for  advanced  pupUs,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
prepared  for  this  important  work  by  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  drawing,  light 
and  shade,  and  color. 

Varied  colored  papers  with  geometrical  figures  and  stencils  for  cutting  out  the 
forms  constitute  the  equipment  for  work.  Selecting  a  sheet  of  one-colored  paper 
as  a  foundation  or  ground  work,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  cut  strips  or  forms  from  the 
supply  of  other  colors  of  paper,  and  imitating  or  varying  somewhat,  a  specimen 
pattern  of  wall  paper  or  other  fabric,  constructs  a  design. 

A  single  plant,  flower  or  historic  ornament  analyzed  and  then  adapted  to  some 
useful  design,  as  is  done  in  our  own  schools,  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  the  pupil 
in  drawing.  A  two  hours'  time  sketch  in  still  life  exhibits  a  pupil's  knowledge  of 
color,  Ught  and  shade,  but  the  kindergarten  system  demonstrates  only  the  deftness 
of  the  scholar's  fingers  in  cutting  and  pasting  strips  of  colored  paper  on  a  given 
background. 

The  School  op  Design  por  Women 

in  Philadelphia  strongly  resembles  om-  day  school,  but  with  a  more  va^^ied  curricu- 
lum, including  wood  carving,  technical  instruction  in  practical  designing  and  the 
life  class  upon  the  modem  theory.  This  institution,  in  charge  of  Miss  Emily  Sar- 
tain,  is  certainly  most  ably  managed,  and,  occupying  the  elegant  mansion  of  the 
late  Edwin  Forrest,  comer  of  Broad  and  Master  streets,  with  a  large  addition  re- 
cently built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  appreciative  young 
ladies  who  are  working  hard  and  accomplishing  most  excellent  results. 

Schools  of  Industrial  Drawing. 

Of  this  class  are  the  city  evening  schools  in  Boston,  the  night  schools  of  the 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  ^^^8^  ^MerO&aM^  in  Philadelphia,  the  Ohio 
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Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  the  Drawing  Department  of  the  Manual  Train-' 
ing  School  in  St.  Louis,  and  others  of  lesser  note  visited. 

In  most  of  these,  as  in  our  own  schools,  the  later  and  more  approved  methods  of 
instruction  prevail.  Tbe  old  sjstem  of  drawing  from  the  flat  is  discarded,  and  the 
use  of  models  is  substituted.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  the  free  use  of  the  penod 
he  is  set  to  work  upon  the  object  itself,  commencing,  of  course,  with  the  plainer 
subjects,  and  proceeding  with  parts  of  machinery  or  building  construction  until  he 
is  sufficiently  trained  to  undertake  the  entire  machine  or  adaptation  of  a  given 
structural  design.  Class  lectures  are  also  resorted  to  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
subjerit  treated  of  and  the  student  is  taught  the  use  and  appHcation  of  the  object  he 
.portrays. 

In  some  instances,  however,  we  found  the  old  system  of  drawing  from  the  flat 
stiU  in  vogiie,  those  in  charge  seeming  not  to  have  advanced  with  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  but  being  content  to  continue  the  plan  of  simply  copying  from 
paper  the  representation  of  the  object  instead  of  using  the  object  itself  as  a  model. 

Trade  Schools. 

The  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  is  a  splendidly  and  thoroughly  equipped  trade 
school.  The  different  branches  of  carpentry,  brick-laying,  stone-cutting,  house  and 
fresco-painting,  plastering  and  plumbing,  with  wood-turning  and  pattern-making, 
moulding,  forging,  machinists'  work  and  tinsmithing  are  well  taught  and  practi- 
cally illustrated.  In  the  department  of  domestic  science,  cookery,  laundry,  hygiene 
and  home-nursing,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  embroidery,  dress-making  and  millinery 
are  equally  available  for  female  students.  So,  too,  the  department  of  commerce 
embaces  beside  book-keeping  and  writing,  phonography  and  type-writing.  A 
technical  high  school  department  is  also  in  contemplation,  and  the  accommodations 
of  the  institution  are  about  to  be  doubled  by  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  from  the  present  structure. 

The  Art  department  is  admirably  equipped  and  involves  a  thorough  course  in 
free-hand,  arcliitectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  with  modeling  and  applied  design. 
Added  to  all  these  are  a  fine  Ubrary  of  22,000  volumes  and  a  technical  museum  of 
ores  and  minerals  and  their  productions,  building  and  decorative  stones,  textile 
fabrics,  ceramics  and  glass,  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  evolution  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finest  manufactured  productions. 

This  generous  endowment  vsdll,  no  doubt,  soon  be  imitated  by  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia  and  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute  at  Port  Deposit.  From  our  ob- 
servation it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Tome  Institute  is  not  to  be  located  in 
Baltimore,  where,  from  necessity,  its  largest  proportion  of  pupils  must  be  drawn, 
and  whose  convenience  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  as  also  that  of  the  instructors, 
by  a  location  in  a  large  city. 

Endowments. 

One  prominent  characteristic  attracted  our  attention  in  nearly  all  the  institutions 
visited,  both  East  and  West — the  large  resources  at  their  command,  either  in  the 
form  of  generous  endowments,  the  large  tuition  fees  available,  or  the  fostering 
care  of  Sta,te  aid  or  individual  patronage  supplying  the  ways  and  means  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  the  schools. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  and  Boston  City  Evening  Schools,  where  both 
tuition  and  materials  are  free,  the  State  and  City  have  supplied  handsome  build- 
ings with  complete  equipments  and  salaried  teachers  in  all  the  departments. 

The  museum  schools  are  housed  in  elegant  apartments  with  free  access  to  the 
museums,  enjoying  great  advantages,  educationally,  from  such  contact  and  en- 
couraged by  the  influence  of  the  art  atmosphere  surrounding.  In  some  of  these, 
which  are  generously  ^^^ffl^iS^fRf'Mjf!}-^}^^^^  nominal  cost,  while  in  others 
a  certain  fashionable  popuiaanty  comrnands  large  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils. 
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In  some  of  the  industrial  schools,  notably  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  the 
Sprinff  Garden  Institute  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cin- 
cinnati, liberal  endowments  have  placed  them  in  position  to  be  independent  of 
State  or  Municipal  aid. 

With  larger  means  at  our  command  we  might  extend  the  sphere  of  our  day 
school  and  develop  further  the  higher  branches  of  art  education.  But  it  is  better 
to  do  well  and  thoroughly  that  which  we  have  undertaken  than  to  weaken  our  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  by  branching  out  and  enlarging  the  scope  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  our  means. 

That  no  school  visited  or  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  this  country,  excels 
or  even  equals  our  own  as  an  industrial  drawing  school  we  confidently  maintain. 
So  in  the  art  department,  as  far  as  our  curriculum  extends,  our  work  is  as  well 
done  as  the  best,  and  in  our  judgment,  better  and  more  thoroughly  done  than  in 
most  of  the  schools  inspected. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  our  equipment  of  models  and  studies  and  the  little  nu- 
cleus of  a  technical  hbrary,  as  also  our  modest  beginning  of  a  museum  added  to  as 
rapidly  as  our  own  means  and  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  Institute  will  admit; 
but  after  mature  consideration  of  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  in  our  visit  of 
inspection,  we^are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  of  change  in  any  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  curriculum  or  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  our  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  M.  CARTER, 
WM.  H.  PERKINS, 
ERNEST  HOEN, 
M.  A.  NEWELL, 
OTTO  FUCHS. 

Report  of  Committeb  on  Museum  op  Art  and  Design. 

Baltimore,  AprU  13, 1891. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute : 

The  Committee  on  Museum  of  Art  and  Design  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
a  start,  at  least,  has  been  made  in  the  collection  of  art  works  for  the  use  of  the 
schools. 

The  permaneW  loan,  by  the  Peabody  Institute,  of  the  casts  of  the  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  (the  Pan  Athenaic  procession)  and  a  number  of  the  leading  antique  stat- 
ues and  busts,  with  a  few  examples  of  Ceramic  art  and  metal  work  recently  ac- 
quired, constitute,  it  is  true,  but  a  small  collection;  but  they  are  a  nucleus — a  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  other  good  friends  to 
increase  our  possessions  in  this  direction,  either  by  donations  or  loans. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  Museum  does  not  contemplate  the  very  valuable 
art  works  alone.  While  these  are  thoroughly  appreciated  and  constitute  excellent 
object  lessons  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  examples  of  wood  and  metal  work, 
pottery  and  glass  of  the  plainer  sort,  wall-papers,  oU-cloths,  carpets,  cloths,  dress- 
goods,  upholstery — well  selected  examples  of  industrial  art  of  every  description — 
serve  as  excellent  suggestions  to  the  students  in  the  wide  field  of  design. 

Most  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  for  want  of  other  available  space,  have  been 
placed  in  the  school  rooms,  bnt  as  the  collection  increases,  the  library,  or  some  other 
apartment  may  be  set  apart  for  its  better  exhibition  and  preservation. 

WILLIAM  H.  PERKINS, 
M.  A.  NEWELL, 
S.  ECCLES,  Jr., 
JNO.  M.  CARTER, 
G.  HARLAN  WILLIAMS, 
o-   ■*■     ^  K     A/i-  e^ERNEST  HOEN, 
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Rbpoet  by  Peopessok  Fuchs. 

Baltimore,  June  IS,  1691, 
To  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Maryland  Institute. 

Gentlemen:  In  submitting  to  you  this,  my  Eighth  Annual  Report  upon  the  Art 
and  Industrial  Drawing  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
state,  that  another  very  successful  year  has  been  added  to  the  history  of  this  useful 
and  time  honored  institution.  The  day  school  classes  were  conducted  substantially 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  a  slightly  increased  number  of  students,  the  same  corps 
of  teachers  and  no  material  changes  in  the  character  of  the  work,  which  I  think  is 
quite  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

The  evening  classes  again  received  such  accessions  that  it  at  once  became  neces- 
sary to  open  new  rooms  for  their  accommodation.  The  room  assigned  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Mechanical  Division  is  admirably  adapted  to  its.  purpose, 
well  lighted,  comfortable  and  convenient  in  every  respect. 

INCBEASING  ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS. 

Looking  back  over  the  series  of  reports  extending  over  the  last  decade,  we  find  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  every  year,  which  proves  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  there  is  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  industrial  drawing  and  the  advantages  of  a  Uberal  art  education.  By  a 
comparison  of  these  reports,  an  interesting  fact  is  also  revealed  which  indicates  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  attainments  of  its  pupils  are  outstripping  in  propor- 
tion even  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  as  thfe  following  figures  will  show: 

Whole  number  of  students  in  1886 626 

Whole  number  of  students  in  1891 852 

Showing  an  increase  during  the  last  five  years  of 331 

Or  36  per  cent. 

Number  of  graduates  in  1886 -. 28 

Number  of  graduates  in  1891 66 

Showing  increase  for  the  same  period  of  136  per  cent. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  standard  of  work  and 
requirements  at  examinations  are  higher  now  than  they  were  five  years  ago ;  still, 
the  cause  of  this  improvement  is  readily  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place  a  large 
number  of  our  graduates  from  both  day  and  evening  schools,  soon  after  they  have 
graduated,  and  sometimes  even  before,  find  ready  employment  as  teachers,  drafts- 
men, designers,  etc.,  which  stimulates  others  in  their  exertions  to  qualify  them- 
selves, that  they  may  also  find  such  like  employment.  The  facilities  for  study  being 
enlarged  every  year  by  the  addition  of  new  models,  casts,  ornaments  and  a  variety 
of  excellent  examples  in  designs  of  pottery,  metal,  glass,  wall-papers,  etc.,  etc.,  also 
the  accumulation  of  students'  works  in  dravsdng,  painting  and  designing,  which  are 
retained  every  year  and  displayed  upon  the  walls  throughout  the  building,  and  thus 
constantly  kept  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  students,  a  wholesome  atmosphere  is  cre- 
ated, which  tends  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and  promote  zeal  and  ambition  in  the  hearts 
of  students  as  well  as  teachers,  and  their  work  and  studies  become  a  pleasure,  not 
a  task.  The  thorough  organization,  excellent  discipline  and  untiring  devotion  of 
all  the  teachers  to  their  work  insure  regular  and  prompt  attendance  and  make  the 
students  ambitious  to  keep  up  with  their  classes  and  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who 
can  do  the  best  and  the  most  work. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ROOMS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  ART  WORKS. 

The  improvements  in  the  studio  hall  and  lecture  room,  which  were  made  during 
last  summer,  together  ■^tK;tbft^/3'W?itifiKS,-St,^(ili^ue  statuary  and  Parthenon 
frieze,  donated  by  the  Peaocray  Institute,  as  welras^he  fine  specimens  of  ceramic 
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and  metal  art  works  and  ornamental  wrought  iron  designs  purchased  by  the  Insti- 
tute, also  a  large  number  of  new  designs  in  wall-paper,  donated  by  Messrs.  War- 
ren, Lange  &  Co. ,  wall-paper  manufacturers  in  New  York,  have  been  a  great  benefit 
and  are  duly  appreciated.  I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  tlie  m-gent  necessity  of 
continued  efforts  to  increase  our  collection  of  casts  and  such  other  works  of  art  and 
nxanuf acture  as  are  found  in  the  museums  connected  with  other  art  schools,  and 
think  I  fully  voice  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  sent  by  you  to  visit  the  Eastern 
and  Western  cities  a  few  months  ago,  when  I  say,  that  seeing  everywhere  the  fine 
collections,  freely  accessible  to  art  students,  as  well  as  the  public  at  all  times,  and 
all  these,  either  gifts  or  loans  of  public  spirited  citizens,  we  were  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  making  an  earnest  effort  to  come  up  with  our  con- 
temporaries, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  strong  and  effectual  movement  may  soon 
be  inaugurated  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Art  Museum  in  this  city,  without 
which  no  art  school  can  be  complete. 

SATISFACTORY  WORK  IN   DRAWINO  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH   OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

We  can  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  work  done  in  our  technical  draw^- 
ing  schools,  which  in  point  of  thorough  organization,  equipment,  attendance  and  re- 
sults in  free-hand,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  are  not  excelled,  and  in  its 
supply  of  models,  specimens  of  various  designs,  etc. ,  ahead  of  all  other  similar  schools 
in  this  country.  Having  these  facilities  and  an  ample  corps  of  competent  instruc- 
tors, all  practically  engaged  in  the  branches  they  teach,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to 
teach  our  pupUs  the  technical  skill  in  drawing,  but  also  to  give  them  valuable  prac- 
tical information  about  designs,  construction,  adjustments  of  the  various  parts  of 
machiaery,  etc.  All  of  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  old  method  of  copying 
drawings,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  found  still  in  vogue  in  almost  every  school  we 
visited ;  a  method  of  instruction  which  is  cheap,  and  easy  for  the  teachers,  but  of 
very  moderate  practical  value  to  the  pupils.  The  students  of  the  art  classes  in  the 
Day  School  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  their  work  and  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  art;  every  branch  is  well  represented  by  drawings  and  designs, 
paintings  in  water  color  and  oil,  heads  and  figures  from  life  in  charcoal,  clay  and 
pen  and  ink;  which  in  point  of  intelligent  treatment  and  artistic  execution  are  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  years. 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED   TO  PROPERLY  EQUIP  AN  ART  SCHOOL  IN  BALTIMORE. 

After  extensive  and  careful  examinations  of  all  the  leading  art  schools  of  this 
country  with  your  committee  of  inspection,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  any  of  our  art  school  departments,  without  calling  for  the  necessary  means 
which  are  required  to  extend  any  efforts  in  that  direction;  they  mean  an  Art  Mu- 
seum and  Gallery — where  students  can  study  the  works  of  master  artists — a  library 
and  lectures  on  art. 

When  these  great  adjuncts  to  our  art  school  are  supplied,  the  chain  of  attractive 
features  of  a  great  and  progressive  city  will  be  complete.  As  Baltimore  points  with 
pride  to  its  vmiversity,  hospital  and  libraries,  so  let  it  have  a  fitting  Art  Museum  as 
there  is  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

With  our  present  facilities  we  are  already  attracting  many  students  from  the 
Southern  states.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  with  such  additional  attractions,  many 
more  would  come  ? 
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STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

DAY  SCHOOL. 

Regular  Students 53 

Special  Students 71 

Saturday  Students 109 

Total 233 

NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Free-hand  Division 192 

Mechanical  Division 278 

Architectural  Division 144 

Post-graduates 5 

Total 619 

Total  in  both  Day  and  NightSchools 852 

Graduates  in  Day  School 3 

Graduates  in  Night  School 63 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OTTO  FTJCHS,  Pnncipal. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  Prentiss  Pob. 

Mr.  President — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  far-seeing  and  public  spirited 
men  who,  sixty-five  years  ago,  founded  the  institution  whose  advantages  these 
graduates  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  and  whose  honors  and  best  wishes  they  now 
take  with  them  into  the  world,  deserve  well  to  be  remembered  by  this  community. 
Most  of  them,  doubtless,  realized  that  the  work  which  they  then  began  in  earnest 
faith  would  need  the  slow  nurture  of  laborious  years  before  the  fruition  which 
their  hearts  hoped  for  could  be  publicly  seen  and  acknowledged.  Some  of  them 
perhaps,  with  true  prophetic  vision,  pierced  the  thick  clouds  of  the  future  and 
rejoiced,  in  anticipation,  in  the  gladsome  development  of  their  enterprise  which 
enriches  and  strengthens  us  to-day. 

TRIBtTTE  to  HON.  JOHN  H.  B.  LATROBE. 

But  one  survives  to  witness  the  gratifying  manifestations  of  the  wide  influence 
for  good  upon  our  people,  of  the  Institute  in  whose  establishment  and  success  he 
and  his  co-laborers  took  such  deep  and  sympathetic  interest. 

In  this  presence  there  is  no  need  to  name  hioi.  Instinctively,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  example  of  his  blameless  life  and  the  benefits  of  his  many  services, 
our  thoughts  turn  to  the  learned  lawyer,  the  finished  scholar,  the  broadminded  and 
honored  citizen,  the  acooiAplished  gentleman,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  faculties  unim- 
paired, is  still  spared  to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  completion  of  so  many  of  the  enter- 
prises with  which,  from  his  earliest  manhood  even  until  now,  he  has  been  and  is 
identified  for  the  benefit  of  our  City  and  State — none  perhaps  more  beneficent  than 
that  for  which  we  especially  thank  him  and  his  departed  associates  so  earnestly 
to-night. 

No  selfish  purpose  animated  them — no  hope  of  personal  gain  or  political  advance- 
ment influenced  them  in  their  attempt  to  promote  in  our  midst  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  dignity  and  power  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  amongst  our . 
jwople  for  the  systematic  instruction  which  trains  the  eye  to  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment and  the  hand  to  rare  delicacy  of  touch. 

They  were  interested  in  &ii^itii^SPt^^i^OW0ff!&  and  they  knew  that  the  plan 
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of  their  foundation  was  wise,  and  that  with  reasonable  encouragement  it  would  be 
sure  to  win  its  way  to  popular  ooufidenoe  and  support. 

When  nine  years  later,  the  flames  destroyed  their  infant  enterprise,  no  doubt  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  came  over  them,  and  aniidst  the  financial  gloom  and  disaster 
of  that  eventful  period  of  our  national  history,  postponement  of  its  renewal  until  a 
more  convenient  season,  was  unadvoidable. 

But  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  their  undertaking  was  not  dead.  The  project 
which  they  had  attempted  to  make  a  living  reality  in  om-  city,  still  kept  its  place 
in  their  hearts  and  minds,  and  as  the  years  moved  on,  the  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  such  an  Institute  as  they  designed  to  establish,  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Other  men  with  hopes  as  high  and  pubHc  spirit  as  enlarged  as  theirs,  took  up  the 
work  which  they  had  begun,  and  at  last,  courage  and  faith  and  persistence  met 
their  reward  in  the  ref  ounding  of  the  Institute  whose  annual  commencement  we 
hold  to-night. 

HISTORICAL  EEMINISCENCES. 

During  the  forty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  laid,  with  atti-active  and  imposing  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course, eagerly  testifying  their  interest  in  what  aU  regarded  as  a  most  significant 
public  event,  and  since  the  finished  structure  was  fully  dedicated  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  Institute  has  gone  on  steadily  with  its  work. 

Much  discouragement  marked  its  years  of  gTOwth.  Limited  resources  and  at 
times  a  depressing  lack  of  a  warm  and  hearty  public  appreciation  of  what  it  was 
doing  for  the  city,  contracted  and  retarded  its  operations.  But  still  its  managers, 
f uU  of  the  enthusiasm  which  springs  from  deep  and  strong  convictions,  pressed 
forward  with  uuabate  1  zeal  and  confidence  in  its  ultimate  triumph. 

For  many  years  it  endeavored  to  popularize  itself  by  most  attractive  exhibitions 
of  large  numbers  of  works  of  ingenuity,  usefulness  and  beauty,  and  its  Fairs  are 
still  most  agreeably  remembered  as  occasions  of  great  public  interest.  For  weeks 
in  each  year,  throngs  of  our  people  poured  into  its  immense  Hall  to  inspect  the 
multitudes  of  articles  of  every  description  deposited  there  as  specimens  of  mechan- 
ical skill  and  handiwork  ;  and  no  doubt,  by  bringing  together  these  visible  proofs  of 
what  our  workshops  and  manufacturers  could  accomplish,  an  interest  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits  was  awakened  and  kept  alive,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
aroused. 

The  preparations  for  these  public  displays  necessarily  required  a  large  expend- 
iture of  time,  and  frequently  made  heavy  inroads  upon  the  slender  treasury  of  the 
Institute.  Doubtless  too,  they  had  a  tendency  to  create  an  erroneous  idea  in  regard 
to  its  real  objects  and  purposes.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  made  its  exist- 
ence familiar  to  our  whole  population,  by  laying  before  them,  year  by  year,  in  most 
attractive  form,  the  gratifying  evidences  of  the  progress  of  invention  in  a  large 
number  of  the  branches  of  mechanical  industry — of  the  marked  proficiency  of  our 
workmen  in  their  several  departments  of  labor,  and  of  the  steady  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  beautiful  and  the  useful  in  the  inviting  fields  of  art. 

They  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  in  this  way  its  claims  to  popular  sympathy  and 
support,  and  the  multitudes  who  visited  its  Fairs,  oftentimes  from  mere  curiosity, 
came  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  Institute,  which  gratified  their  f eehngs  of  local  pride, 
by  communicating  to  the  fpeople  at  large  a  knowledge  of  the  excellent  work  that 
was  being  done  in  their  midst,  in  so  many  of  the  branches  of  human  industry. 

The  conviction  was,  however,  finally  forced  upon  the  managers,  that  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  of  devoting  so  much  of  the  time  and  space  of  the  Institute  to  these 
annual  fairs,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  good  which  they  accomplished,  and 
at  last  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  them  altogether  and  to  confine  its  operations  to 
what,  under  the  condition  of  its  treasury,  seemed  to  be  its  more  legitimate  sphere. 

No  doubt  this  decision  ^f^jj}^(^^|^^YJiify^/'0§@^i^'m  sure  there  must  be  in  this 
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audience  very  many  who  recall  with  pleasure,  and  not  a  few  who  rememher  with 
profit,  these  popular  exhibitions.  They  certainly  were  extremely  interesting  dis- 
plays in  many  departments,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  articles  exhibited  showed  a 
high  degree  of  ingenuity  and  skiU. 

The  prizes  too,  which  were  awarded,  did  much  to  stimulate  into  activity  the 
industry  and  talent  of  our  mechanics,  and  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts,  and  it  is  certain  there  were  many  to  whom  these  public  recognitions  of  their 
skill  and  proficiency  came,  as  did  the  gold  medals  in  1851 ,  in  his  struggling  youth 
and  obscurity,  to  our  great  sculptor,  Rinehart,  to  console  for  days  of  labor,  appar- 
rently  unrequited,  and  to  cheer  in  their  bright  dreams  of  success. 

Important,  however,  as  all  this  encouragement  undoubtedly  was ;  instructive  ao 
these  regularly  recurring  displays  of  the  workmanship  of  our  city  could  not  fail  to 
be,  especially  in  the  visible  proofs  which  they  afforded  of  constant  and  steady  me- 
chanical improvement;  stimulating,  as  the  competition  for  public  acknowledgment 
of  superior  talent  and  inventiveness  was  to  the  aspiring  mechanic  and  handicrafts- 
man, and  to  the  prosperous  manufacturers  in  their  rival  enterprises,  it  could  not  es- 
cape attention,  that  it  was  not  by  these  instrumentalities,  that  the  real,  vital  and 
permanent  work  of  the  Institute  was  to  be  effectively  accomplished. 

And  so  in  1878,  the  new  departure  took  place,  and  the  essential  instruction,  whose 
fruits  we  behold  to-day  with  so  much  pride  and  satisfaction,  was  actively  and  earn- 
estly pressed  forward. 

AN  IDEAL  COURSE  OP  LECTUBES  PORTEATTED. 

I  have  often  thought  that  in  the  plan  of  the  original  founders  of  this  Institute  or 
of  those  who  refounded  it  in  1847,  there  must  have  been  a  place  provided  for  full 
instruction  in  the  history  of  mechanical  philosophy  and  of  public  and  domestic 
architecture.  Dedicated  as  it  was  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  could  be  no  surer  way  of  inspiring  its  pupils  with  enthusiasm  in 
their  work  and  of  filling  their  hearts  and  minds  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  and  power  which  invest  the  labor  of  that  instrument  of  wonderful  and 
heavenly  workmanship — the  human  hand — when  strengthened  by  the  vast  resources 
of  that  still  more  wonderful  and  heavenly  creation,  the  human  mind,  than  by  unfold- 
ing to  them  the  development  of  mechanical  art  from  its  rude  beginnings,  when  the 
uses  and  application  of  the  sources  of  the  mechanical  powers  were  in  their  infancy, 
down  to  the  marvelous  manifestations  of  these  later  days. 

Surely  from  the  lips  of  competent  and  accompUshed  lecturers  nothing  could  be 
more  useful  and  attractive  to  the  young  and  ambitious  mechanic,  to  whom  we 
look  in  large  measure  for  the  preservation  amongst  the  races  of  the  earth,  of  our 
national  pre-eminence  and  power,  than  the  story  of  the  noble  progress  of  his  art. 
Told,  as  I  know  it  can  be  told,  not  with  tedious  prohxity — not  with  minute  and 
wearying  details,  but  with  perspicuous  statement  and  in  pleasing,  simple  style  of 
narration  and  graphic  illustration  to  the  eye,  it  must  enchain  the  attention  and 
arouse  the  admiration  of  every  mind  which  has  a  spark  of  appreciation  of  the 
wonders  that  have  been  wrought  by  human  sagacity  and  genius,  stimulated  and 
inspired  by  the  necessity  of  gratifying  human  wants. 

Architecture  too,  in  its  chief  and  most  important  forms — what  an  instructive 
and  enchanting  recital  could  be  made  from  the  lectvu-e  platform,  if  we  only  had 
one,  of  such  an  Institute  as  oiirs,  of  its  vast  achievements,  from  the  time  when 
long  before  the  Sesostrian  conquests,  its  Pharaonio  masters  designed  and  con- 
structed the  massive  sepulchres  of  the  Princes  of  Noph,  and  carved  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  solemn  Sphynx,  fit  guardian,  in  his  almost  impenetrable  mystery, 
of  the  imperishable  mausoleums  of  Egyptian  Kings,  through  the  successive  ages 
that  reveal 
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down  to  its  majestic  creations  in  our  modern  era  of  almost  superhuman  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  activity. 

How  the  heart  would  throb  and  the  mind  be  quickened  under  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion from  the  eloquent  lips  of  some  cultivated  and  enthusiastic  architect,  of  the 
triumphs  with  which  it  has  emblazoned  the  pages  of  ancient  and  modern  history; 
And  how  the  work  of  such  a  school  as  this  would  receive  a  joyous  impulse,  if  to 
the  practical  teaching  which  is  paramount,  there  could  be  added  historical  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  marvels  which  speak  to  us  with  such  persuasive  power 
of  the  splendor  of  nations  and  civilizations  that  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

But  these  aids  to  the  thorough  instruction  which  our  Institute  would  delight  to 
offer,  can  not  be  fvu?nished  without  the  expenditure  of  far  more  money  than  comes 
into  its  treasury. 

The  learning  and  the  eloquence  and  the  scholarship  are  at  hand.  The  lecturers 
who  could  place  before  our  students  in  glowing  phrase  these  stimulating  recitals  of 
the  progress  of  mechanical  art,  and  tell  them  of  the  architecture  which  iu  the  ages 
that  are  past  was  a  wonder,  and  is  stiU  a  glory,  and  portray  to  them,  the  grand  and 
exquisite  handiwork  of  modern  genius,  can  be  found. 

But  in  the  presence  of  straitened  means — of  hard  struggles  for  existence — of 
patient,  persistent  effort  to  render  the  work  of  its  schools  intensely  practical — in  the 
absence  of  liberal  endowment  or  even  generous  contribution  from  those  upon  whom 
Providence  has  bestowed  the  blessing,  and  cast  the  responsibility  of  immense 
wealth,  these  cherished  hopes  of  a  wider  and  still  wider  horizon  of  usefulness,  can 
not  as  yet  be  realized  ;  and  so,  discarding  as  beyond  immediate  reach,  branches  of 
instruction  which  they  would  gladly  open  up,  if  opportunity  were  offered,  to  our 
struggling  young  men  and  women ;  passing  over  some  kinds  of  manual  training 
most  properly  belonging  to  such  an  Institute  as  ours  when  thoroughly  equipped,  its 
Managers,  with  energies  and  resources  concentrated  upon  the  work  which  is  now 
its  crowning  glory,  have  dedicated  it  to  those  special  fields  of  labor  which  have 
made  and  will  keep  it,  a  power  in  this  community. 

THE  MODEST  WORK  OP  THE    INSTITUTE    IN  DANGER  OF  BEING  OVERLOOKED  OR  UN- 
DERRATED BY  THE   COMMUNITY. 

I  ought  perhaps,  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  people  in  this  good  city  of  ours  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  this  great  instrument  of  instruction  in  our  midst. 

It  does  its  work  so  quietly,  it  moves  on  in  its  accustomed  round  of  labor  so  unob- 
trusively, there  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  ostentation  and  parade  in  its  plans  and 
methods,  that  what  it  aims  at  so  worthily  and  what  it  accomplishes  so  thoroughly, 
is  not  even  suspected  by  thousands  of  our  people. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  know  that  night  after  night,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men,  after  their  day's  labor  is  done,  overcoming  the  weariness  of  the  body  in 
their  quenchless  aspiration  after  the  instruction  that  wiU  give  them  taste,  and  deli- 
cacy and  the  skill  to  become  masters  in  their  craft,  flock  to  our  Institute  to  acquire 
there  a  knowledge  of  free  hand,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing;  to  become 
familiar,  by  the  handling  of  the  actual  model,  with  the  location  and  formation  and 
use  of  every  part,  even  to  the  most  minute,  of  many  varieties  of  machinery,  and 
to  learn  how  to  design  and  construct,  not  merely  from  a  study  of  drawings  laid 
before  them,  but  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  machine  itself  ? 

Grasping  readily  through  this  practical  method  of  instruction,  what  studied  from 
drawings  only  might  oftentimes  be  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  clear  light 
dawns  upon  their  minds.  Force,  motion,  proportion,  dimensions,  acquire  a  living 
nxeaning  to  them — wood,  stone,  iron,  steel  and  brass,  seem  to  adapt  themselves  each 
to  its  proper  place,  and  as  difficulties  begin  to  disappear  under  the  familiarity  with 
sbfifting,  pulleys,  wheels,  machinery,  buildings  which  this  artistic  contact  brings 
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to  them,  the  brain  acts  upon  the  eye  and  hand — ^work  ceases  to  be  a  weariness  and 
clothes  itself  in  the  bright  colors  of  a  noble  hope  for  better  and  higher  things. 
They  feel  stirring  within  them  the  consciousness  of  undeveloped  power.  They 
long  for  the  opportunity  to  prove  their  skill  and  strength,  and  aglow^  with  honest 
pride  over  obstacles  overcome  and  a  useful  and  honorable  accomplishment  acquired 
by  the  sheer  force  of  patient  labor  and  persistence,  they  aspire — they  aspire. 

As  part  of  the  product  of  this  training,  we  present  to  you  to-night  this  large  class 
of  graduates  of  the  Industrial  Department.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  and  making  way  for  those  who,  year  by  year,  shall  come  after  them, 
we  know  that  from  the  students  of  this  school  the  ranks  of  our  mechanics  shall  be 
recruited  vdth  their  best  and  worthiest  and  most  accomplished. 

Turning  now  to  another  department,  how  many  of  our  citizens  know  that  day 
by  day,  during  a  full  course  of  four  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  women 
assemble  in  the  Institute  for  regular  and  thorough  instruction  in  drawing,  painting 
in  water  colors,  oU  and  on  china,  and  modeling  in  clay,  heads  and  figures  from 
hfeV 

Think  of  the  elevating  and  refining  influence  upon  the  pubUc  taste,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  such  instruction  must  necessarily  exert.  Think  of  the 
capacity  for  comfortable  maintenance  and  support  which  it  stimulates  and  de- 
velops in  lines  of  employment  most  suitable  for  woman's  sensitive  frame,  delicate 
touch  and  exquisite  sensibihties. 

Consider  the  important  practical  results  of  such  a  training.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  the  culture  of  these  art  students  in  its  broadening,  ennobling  effect  upon  them- 
selves, nor  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  pleasure  which  they  enjoy  in  their  strivings 
after  the  beautiful — in  the  development  of  their  artistic  taste — in  their  aroused  ap- 
preciation of  the  graces  and  charms  of  color  and  form  and  symmetrical  proportion. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  lifting  up  of  the  soul  from  the  rude  things  of  the  world  to  the 
contemplation  of  images  of  ideal  beauty,  that  fill  the  mind  with  such  exquisite, 
such  indescribable  delight,  nor  even  to  the  scope  and  value  of  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  these  cultured  women  upon  the  social  circles  which  their  accomplishments 
gladden  and  exalt. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  comforts  and  elegance  which  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  the 
employments  forwhich  this  instruction  qualifies  them,  bring  into  homes  and  fire- 
sides, that  but  for  such  training  would  not  know  and  feel  any  mitigation  of  the 
hardships  that  surround  the  daily  struggles  of  the  children  of  toil. 

THE  DIRECT  VALUE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

But  in  judging  of  the  value  of  this  Institute  and  of  its  claims  for  generous  sup- 
port and  liberal  endowment,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  benefits  which  it  brings  to 
you. 

It  is  a  school  of  art  and  design. 

It  endeavors  to  raise  the  minds  of  its  students  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  order  that  this  appreciation,  made  the  more  keenly 
sensitive  and  just  by  artistic  training,  may  find  ample  scope  for  the  gratification  of 
your  taste  and  the  embellishment  of  your  homes,  by  the  combination  of  beauty  with 
utility  in  every  variety  of  pattern  and  design. 

This  is  an  object  that  comes  home  to  each  one  of  you  with  an  immediate  perso- 
nal interest,  and  touches  you  at  every  point. 

There  is  no  ornament  that  you  desire — no  article  of  comfort  or  luxury  that  you 
Tige — no  fabric  of  simplicity  or  elegance  that  you  wear — no  pi-oduct  of  the  work- 
shop or  the  loom  that  you  need — for  which  the  brain  and  hand  of  the  cultured  artist 
may  not  design  for  your  benefit  or  pleasure  some  new  and  attractive  grace  of  form 
pr  coloring  or  decoration. 
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HOW  ART  DESIGN  MAY  ENTER  INTO  ARTICLES  OF  USE. 

The  bewitching  bonnet  that  crowns  the  queenly  head — the  graceful  shoe  that  en- 
cases the  shapely  foot — the  princely  robes  that  in  every  variety  of  shade  and  tex- 
ture, and  in  every  grade  and  style  of  elegance,  shine  resplendent  in  the  realms  of 
wealth  and  fashion — the  modest  attire  that  in  its  charming  simplicity  enhances  the 
loveliness  which  gives  back  to  it  an  additional  grace — the  rich  tapestry  and  warm 
hangings  that  diflEuse  the  sense  of  ease  and  comfort — the  soft  carpet  that  sinks 
noiseless  under  the  step  and  invites  to  luxurious  repose — the  costly  vases  that  sug- 
gest Etruscan  genius — ^the  massive  bronzes  that  speak  of  heroism  and  strength — the 
delicate  and  variegated  glass  that  excites  amazement,  and  the  exquisite  china  that 
challenges  admiration — the  superb  silver,  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  grateful 
testimonial  for  distinguished  pubhc  service,  or  finished  for  the  less  conspicuous  uses 
of  private  life,  seems,  in  its  workmanship,  to  have  almost  reached  the  climax  of 
perfection — the  Ulustrated  primer  that  fascinates  the  eye  of  infancy  and  the  vol- 
umes of  science  and  philosophy,  history  and  fiction,  embellished  to  the  utmost  of 
the  engraver's  skill,  all  tell  of  the  vast  empire  of  design  in  the  world  of  art,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  the  culture  which  wiE  secure  for  it  an  ever  widening  dominion,  in 
its  ceaseless  efforts  to  breathe  the  glowing  spirit  of  grace  and  beauty  into  every 
shape  and  form  and  pattern  of  things  serviceable  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  blessed  sanctuary  of  regenerating  Art,  majestic  in  its  proportions,  imperish- 
able in  its  construction,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  clear  mountain  top — and 
its  hallowed  precincts  echo  to  the  ti'ead  of  hosts  of  worshippers,  to  whom  its  ritual 
is  a  strength  and  consolation.  But  the  valleys  it  looks  down  upon  are  thronged  by 
myriads  whose  hearts  are  deadened  that  they  can  not  feel,  whose  eyes  are  darkened 
that  they  can  not  see  its  glory  and  its  grandeur.  Its  peahng  anthems — its  choral 
symphonies  of  praise  and  adoration  awake  no  answering  voices  in  their  soids — ^the 
incense  of  its  worship  sheds  no  fragrance  over  them — the  Ughtthat  streams  from  its 
illuminated  altars  pours  no  radianoeupon  their  path.  But  the  blessed  Evangely 
which  it  ceaselessly  proclaims,  shall,  sooner  or  later,  reach  even  unto  multitudes  of 
them  and  Uft  them  up,  at  last,  to  their  kinship  with  the  sky. 

Go  on  then,  gentlemen  of-  the  Institute,  in  your  good  work.  A  quickened  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  artistic  beauty,  even  in  the  humblest  things  of  daily  life,  wiU 
spring  up  around  and  about  you.  An  awakened  and  cultivated  pubUc  taste  will  en- 
courage and  applaud  you.  And  as  the  years  roU  on,  we  shall  realize  more  and  more, 
that  "the  feather  which  adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  his  flight ;  strip  him  of  his 
plumage  and  we  fix  him  to  the  earth." 

With,  tlie  of&cial  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  of  the  standing  committees  for  1891-92,  the  account  of 
the  Institute  proper  is  closed,  that  of  the  night  schools  follows  : 

Maryland  Institttte  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  1891-92. 
Board  of  Managers. 

O^ers.— Joseph  M.  Gushing,  President ;  George  R.  Skillman,  Vice  President ; 
Jambs  Young,  Secretary  ;  Edward  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

Managers. — Term  expires  1893 :  James  H.  Bond,*  Samuel  Eccles,  jr. ,  John  L.  Law- 
ton,  Robert  K.  Martin,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  William  H.  Shryock,  Ernst  Schmeisser, 
George  C.  WUkins.t 

Term  expires  1893 :  John  S.  Bullock,  WiUiam  Ferguson,  Ernest  Hoen,  Joshua 
Lynch,  M.  A.  NeweU,  William  H.  Perkins,   G.  Harlan  Williams. 

*  Died  August  11, 1891. 
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Term  expires  1894 :  John  M.  Carter,  E.  J.  Codd,  Ernest  Knabe,  Ferdinand  C. 
Latrobe,  James  Pentland,  T.  P.  Ferine,  Samuel  R.  Waite. 
Actuary  and  Librarian. — George  L.  McCahan. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1891-92. 

On  Exhibition — George  R.  Skillman,  chairman ;  Robert  K.  Martin,  secretary; 
John  M.  Carter,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  John  L.  Lawton,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Latrobe. 

On  Schools  of  Art  and  Design — John  M.  Carter,  chairman;  M.  A.  NeweU,  secre- 
tary; James  H.  Bond,*  John  L.  Lawton,  WUliam  H.  Perkins,  Robert  K.  Martin, 
Ernest  Hoen,  Ernest  Knabe,  James  Pentland,  Samue>  Eccles  jr. ,  WUham  Ferguson, 
E.  J.  Codd. 

On  Museum  of  Art  and  Design — William  H.  Perkins,  chairman;  M.  A.  Newell, 
secretai-y;  John  M.Carter,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  Ernest  Hoen, 
Ernst  Schmeisser. 

On  Library — G.  Harlan  Williams,  chairman;  Joshua  Lynch,  secretary;  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Lati-obe,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  WUliam  H.  Shyrock,  T.  P.  Perine.  John  S. 
BuUock. 

On  Hall — James  Pentland,  chairman;  E.J.  Codd,  secretary;  Jaraes  Young,  John 
L.  Lawton,  Samuel  W.  Regester,  William  H.  Shyrock,  John  S.  Bullock. 

On  Commercial  Department — T.  P.  Perine,  chairman ;  James  Young,  secretary; 
M.  A.  Newell,  Joshua  Lynch,  James  H.  Bond,  Samuel  R.  Waite,  Ernest  Knabe. 

Executive  Committee — Joseph  M.  Gushing,  chairman;  John  M.  Carter,  secretary; 
George  R.  Skillman,  WiUiam  H.  Perkins,  G.  Harlan  Williams,  James  Pentland,  T. 
P.  Perine. 

On  New  Inventions — Samuel  Eccles,  jr.,  chairman;  George  R.  Skillman,  secre- 
tary; Robert  K.  Martin,  David  L.  Bartlett,  George  L.  McCahan,  William  Ferguson, 
Ernst  Schmeisser. 

*  George  C.  WUMns  appointed  on  Committee  in  place  of  Mr.  Bond,  deceased. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  quotation  from  the  address 
of  President  Vansant  in  1851,  which  is  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
that  the  importance  of  the  night  drawing  classes  was  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  early  founders  of  the  Institute.  These  classes  have  been 
continued  from  their  first  opening. 

The  following  account  of  the  school  as  it  then  was,  is  taken  from 
an  article  in  the  Baltimore  American  of  September  22nd,  1874. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  SESSIONS. 

FuUy  appreciating  the  power  of  invention  as  the  lever  which  lifts  the  mechanic 
arts  to  a  higher  plane,  the  founders  of  the  Maryland  Institute  hastened  to  organize 
a  school  for  instructing  boys  and  men  in  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanical 
drawing.  The  school  was  opened  in  December,  1848,  in  a  small  room  on  the  thii-d 
floor  of  the  old  Postoffice  building,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Fayette  streets.  The 
only  instructor  was  the  late  Prof.  Samuel  Smith.  During  the  first  session  only  the 
simplest  branches  of  elementary  drawing  were  taught.  At  the  next  session  the 
number  of  pupils  was  largely  increased,  and  the  services  of  two  assistant  instruc- 
tors were  required.  But  it  was  not  until  the  new  building  of  the  Institute  was 
erected  that  the  school  began  to  give  indications  of  that  extraordinary  development, 
which  has  astonished  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  founders.  During  the  third 
session  there  were  three  hundred  pupils  and  five  instructors.  Up  to  this  time  the 
exercises  practiced  had  chiefly  reference  to  mechanical  drawing,  but  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  session  the  course  of  instruction  was  greatly  enlarged.  It 
now  began  to  be  a  real  school  of  design.  Pupils  were  first  taught  the  principles  of 
drawing,  and  were  then  encouraged  to  furnish  original  designs  for  machinery, 
buildings,  and  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  and  a  system  of  rewards  and  pro- 
motions was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  effort  in  this  direction.  Then 
the  fine  arts  came  into  play,  and  such  of  the  pupils  as  had  the  native  capacity  began 
to  take  lessons  in  painting,  modeling  and  sculpture.  Mr.  WUUam  Minifle  was 
principal  of  the  School  of  Design  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions,*  and  he  was 

*This  gentleman  foresaw  the  value  of  the  introduction  in  all  public  schools  of 
the  study  of  drawing,  thus  anticipating  by  some  years  the  movement  undertaken 
in  Massachusetts  in  1870,  as  his  published  lectures,  delivered  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  sessions  of  the  School  of  Design  for  1853-'3,  and  1853-'4,  clearly  show. 
He  had  been  for  a  year  or  two,  about  1847-'8,  in  charge  of  the  drawing  classes  in 
the  public  High  School  of  Baltimore  and  secured  excellent  results,  but  was  soon 
displaced  by  the  authorities,  who  were,  imfortunately  for  the  interests  and  fame  of 
Baltimore, — which  city  might  easily  have,  in  this  matter,  been  in  advance  of  Boston, — 
either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  importance  of  having  the  study  correctly 
taught.  In  the  light  of  the  present  movement  (1880)  it  would  appear  that  the 
authorities  of  the  School  of  Design  would  also  have  done  well  to  have  retained 
this  excellent  instructor  in  charge.  That  he  was  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  such 
positions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  "Text  Book  of  Mechanical  Drawing,"  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  was  adopted  as  early  as  1850  as  one  of  the  regular  books 
of  instruction  by  the  Department  of  Art  of  the  Government  School  of  Design  of 
Great  Britain  and  is  still  used  in  the  schools  of  South  Kensington.  [Note  by  I.  E.  C. , 
Editor  of  Art  Report.] 
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succeeded  by  Professor  D.  A.  Woodward,  who  has  filled  the  place  ever  since,  and 
whatever  success  has  been  attained  is  largely  due  to  his  skill  as  an  instructor,  and 
.  his  enthusiasm  in  art. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART  CLASSES. 

The  night  school  is  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.  There  are  generally  about  six 
hundred  boys  and  men  in  attendance,  representing  all  classes  of  society  and  degrees 
of  intelligence,  and  every  grade  of  mechanical  and  artistic  capacity.  Girls  are 
not  admitted  to  the  night  school.  The  payment  of  three  dollars  secures  a  ticket 
for  the  entire  session.  The  pupils  are  distributed  in  a  dozen  different  classes, 
which  occupy  half  as  many  rooms,  and  ten  instructors  go  from  desk  to  desk, 
assisting,  encouraging,  reproving  or  commending,  as  each  particular  case  may 
require.  The  course  of  study  and  practice  differs  from  that  pursued  at  schools  in 
one  important  particular;  there  is  no  definite  period  fixed  for  going  through  the 
successive  branches  of  art,  neither  are  the  classes  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
time  that  the  pupU  may  have  pursued  a  specified  study.  Everything  is  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  skill  shown  by  each  pupil. 

When  a  boy  first  presents  his  ticket  and  is  assigned  a  desk  in  the  elementary 
department  he  is  furnished  with  what  are  called  "flat  studies,"  which  consist  of 
pictures  that  can  be  copied  by  an  expert  lad  without  great  effort.  He  transfers  to 
his  paper  the  profile  of  any  human  face,  the  outline  of  a  f amihar  domestic  utensU, 
pictures  of  animals,  etc.,  until  he  acquires  some  facility  in  making  lines  and 
shades.  Everything  must  be  done  by  the  eye;  the  pupU  must  use  neither  measure 
nor  rule.  If  a  boy  cannot  learn  to  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  without  instrum^ents,  he  wiU  never  make  an  artist.  As  the  pupil 
progresses  with  his  picture-making,  or  rather  his  picture-copying,  his  work  is  closely 
watched  by  the  assistant  instructors,  and  specimens  are  submitted  to  the  principal, 
who  decides  when  he  is  entitled  to  be  promoted  to  another  class.  He  may  remain 
in  the  primary  class  only  a  week,  or  he  may  stay  there  for  three  years  (or  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  for  that  matter,  if  he  chooses  to  pay  three  dollars  per  session). 

As  soon  as  the  specimens  show  a  capacity  for  drawing  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
ski]],  the  pupU  is  put  into  anotherroom.  Here  he  learns  to  sketch  from  "the  rovmd," 
(in  professional  phrase).  He  is  surrounded  by  statues,  and  models  and  "casts" 
representing  the  human  form  in  many  attitudes,  and  he  is  required  to  take  a  head, 
or  an  arm,  or  a  bust  for  his  model.  The  fight  is  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  are 
indicated  on  the  object  itself,  and  in  making  the  shades  which  cause  the  figure  to 
stand  out  from  the  paper  he  is  only  copying  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  he  goes 
through  the  several  classes  into  which  the  pupils  in  this  department  are  divided, 
he  may  hope  to  become  an  expert  artist. 

Mechanical  drawing,  etc. — Next  in  order  in  the  night  school  ai-e  the  classes  that 
receive  instruction  in  the  drawing  of  mathematical  figures,  which  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  the  science  of  geometry;  shading  and  drawing  in  India 
ink;  architectural  drawing,  and  designing  for  buildings  and  other  structures,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  designs  and  specifications  for  machinery,  etc.  Of  course  in 
these  classes  the  use  of  instruments  is  taught,  for  mechanical  drawing  must  be 
mathematically  correct.  This  branch  of  art  requires  not  only  considerable  skill, 
but  a  great  fund  of  patience,  and  a  neatness  and  accuracy  in  execution  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  persistent  practice.  The  young  men  who  excel  in  mechanical 
drawing  become  designers  of  improved  steam  engines,  the  projectors  of  great  engi- 
neering enterprises,  and  the  architects  of  magnificent  structures. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  pupils  -who  attend  the  night  school  become 
skilled  artists.  On  the  contrary,  only  a  few  attain  to  any  great  proficiency;  but 
nearly  all  learn  something  that  will  be  useful  in  afterlife,  either  as  a  source  of 
profit  or  amusement.  Out  of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  pupils  who  attend  the  day 
and  night  schools  daring  the  year,  perhaps  only  fifteen  or  twenty  will  be  awarded 
diplomas  at  the  annual  commencement  for  proficiency  in  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  art. 

An  eliminating  process  is  going  on  all  the  time.  A  pupil  reaches  a  certain  class, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  "studies"  that  appertain  thereto.  Here  he  attains  the 
limit  of  his  capacity,  and  never  rises  beyond.  Unless  he  is  a  very  ambitious  youth, 
determined  to  conquer  in  spite  of  natural  defects,  he  will  generally  quit  after  some 
months'  fruitless  endeavor  to  gain  promotion,  and  will  retire  satisfied  with  what 
he  has  already  acquired.  A  great  many  of  the  pupils  are  boys  who  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  turning  their  artistic  education  to  practical  account,  and.  having  no  special 
motive  for  the  exercise  of  patience  and  perseverance,  they  make  no  effort  to  ob- 
tain diplomas.  Still,  the  training  has  not  been  lost  upon  them,  and  in  afterlife 
they  may  be  quite  as  proud  of  their  skill  in  drawing  as  they  are  of  their  proficiency 
in  arithmetic  or  geography.  It  is  an  element  of  culture,  as  well  as  practical  success, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  popular  education,  and  a  boy  cannot  turn  his 
winter  evenings  to  better  account  than  by  devoting  them  to  the  study  of  drawing 
at  the  night  school  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 

The  official  programme  of  the  courses  and  tuition  fees  of  the  school 
for  the  session  of  1875-6  was  as  follows: 

Maryland  Institute  School  of  Akt  and  Design,  Profbssok  D.  A.  Wood- 
ward, Principal. 

******* 
The  Male  (Night)  School  of  Design  vidU  open  about  the  30th  November,  and  con- 
tinue every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  until  about  the  middle  of  March. 

COURSE  OF  instruction. 

1.  Elementary  Dravping  from  flat  studies,  without  measurement. 

2.  Elementary  Drawing  with  Pencils,  from  "the  round"  models,  casts,  etc. 

3.  Elements  of  Geometry  as  it  relates  to  the  Arts  of  Design. 

4.  Shading  and  Drawing  with  India  Ink,  with  the  use  of  Instruments. 

5.  Architectual  Drawing  and  Designing,  for  Buildings,  Plans,  etc. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machinery  and  Engineering. 

7.  Artistic  Drawing  and  Designing  in  Ornaments,  as  applied  in  Engraving,  Lithog- 
raphy, Carving,  Painting,  etc. ,  etc. :  the  use  of  Crayons,  Modeling  and  Sculpture. 

Tuition  Fees  for  the  Session.  $B. 

CARROLL  SPENCE,  Chairman. 

The  school  of  Design  derives  an  income  of  $500  per  annum  from 
the  fund  given  by  the  late  George  Peabody,  to  be  distributed  in 
"Peabody  prizes"  to  the  pupils,  for  excellence  in  Artistic,  Mechan- 
ical, and  Architectural  classes.  Three  of  $100  each,  and  four  of  $50. 
It  also  received  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  the  late  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  pupils,  for  the  year  (1875-76)  numbered  500,  450  of  whom 
were  men  and  boys.  Ladies  are  not  admitted  to  the  night  school. 
The  evening  schools  are  largely  attended;  there  are  eleven  classes 
with  eleven  teachers.     Industrial  drawing  is  chiefly  taught. 
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These  industrial  nigM  classes  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
course  of  art  instruction  given  at  this  time,  1875,  by  the  Institute  and 
afford  practical  and  valuable  aid  to  those  seeking  to  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  training  in  industrial  art. 

The  total  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  Art  and  Design  for  the 
year  ending  August  1, 1877,  was  441,  of  whom  54  were  females;  these 
latter  were  of  course  students  in  the  Day  School  of  Art;  there  were 
only  some  six  male  students  in  the  Day  School:  there  were  then  381 
pupils  in  the  night  classes.  In  the  two  schools  there  were  11  instruc- 
tors, including  Professor  Woodward. 

In  the  year  ending  August  1,  1878,  there  had  been  a  total  of  275 
pupils  in  both  schools,  40  of  them  were  female  students  in  the  Day 
Art  School.  For  the  year  ending  August  1,  1879,  the  total  was  281; 
35  were  female  pupils  in  the  Day  Art  School. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1879,  as  had  been  stated  in  the  previous 
account  of  the  Institute,  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy 
and  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

New  and  commodious  rooms,  lighted  and  furnished  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  night  classes. 

Such  new  material  as  was  wanting,  to  complete  the  equipment  of 
the  schools,  so  as  to  furnish  every  needed  facility  for  instruction, 
was  procured.  As  these  preparations  were  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  for  art  training  in  the  northern  cities,  and  were  also 
made  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Hugh  Newell,  the  experi- 
enced art  teacher  who  had  been  called  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  reorganized  schools,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  es- 
sential improvements  were  omitted. 

The  standard  of  the  schools  was  raised.  It  was  decided  to  begin 
"de  novo;"  as  a  consequence,  no  students  would  be  graduated  the 
first  year. 

A  course  of  at  least  two  years'  attendance  in  the  new  school  must 
be  a  prerequisite  of  graduation,  and  for  contesting  the  Peabody 
Prizes. 

The  following  official  announcement  of  the  opening  for  the  season 
of  1879-80,  and  of  the  course  of  instruction,  was  published  by  the 
managers  of  the  Institute: 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Open  on  Monday,  November  17th,  and  continue  three  nights  in  the  week  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday)  till  the  sixteenth  of  April.  The  curriculum  embraces 
a  complete  course  of  Elementary,  Artistic,  Industrial,  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing.  This  school  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized;  has  been  placed  in  new  and  commo- 
dious rooms,  and  will  be  furnished  with  every  appliance  which  modem  methods  of 
teaching  demand.  The  liberality  of  the  late  George  Peabody  enables  the  Managers 
to  offer  nremiums  ^^°^^^i%^^  ^f^^^oif<^^^  ^^''^^  highest  graduates- 
three  of  |100  and  four  of  IStFeacE.       ^ 


PROSPERITY   OF    NIGHT   SCHOOL   IK   1880.  2^7 

Many  of  our  fellow-citizens  distinguished  for  their  love  of  art,  have  exhibited  a 
deep  interest  in  this  school,  and  have  promised  it  moral  support  and  eflEective  ma- 
terial aid.  It  is  hoped  that  a  celebrated  collection  of  casts  will  soon  be  added  to 
those  now  on  hand.  , 

Course  op  Instkuction  in  Night  School. 

elementary  class— first  division. 

1.  Drawing  in  outline  from  flat  examples. 

2.  Drawing  from  Geometrical  SoUds. 

3.  Drawing  from  Casts  of  Ornament. 

ELEMENTARY    CLASS— SECOND  DIVISION. 

4.  Drawing  from  Details  of  Human  Figure. 

5.  Shading  in  India  Ink  from  flat  examples  and  solids. 

6.  Application  of  Drawing  to  Design. 

MECHANICAL  CLASS. 

1,  2,  3.  As  in  Elementary  Class. 

4  (a).  Practical  Geometry  and  Perspective. 

5  (a).  Drawing  from  flat  examples. 

6  (a).  Drawing  from  Models. 

ARCHITECTURAL  CLASS. 

1,  3,  3,  4  (a).  As  above. 

5  (p).  Drawing  from  flat  examples. 

6  (b).  Construction  of  Drawing  from  Measurement. 

In  connection  with.  Professor  Newell,  as  principal,  five  efficient 
and  entliusiastic  instructors  were  engaged;  these  are,  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin, in  Architecture;  Mr.  P.  Wallace,  Civil  Engineering;  Mr.  Hen- 
ning,  Sculptor;  Mr.  J.  W.  Stowell,  in  Elementary  Drawing;  and  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Way,  in  Elementary  Drawing.  Mr.  Way,  a  promising  young 
artist,  who  was  for  some  time  an  art  student  in  Paris,  is  the  son  of  the 
well-known  Artist  A.  J.  H.  Way,  a  life-long  resident  of  Baltimore, 
who  has  been  ever  active  in  all  efforts  to  promote  Art  culture,  and 
whose  admirable  pictures  of  still  life,  particularly  his  exquisite  fruit 
pictures,  are  prized  by  connoisseurs.  The  influence  of  the  new  "depar- 
ture has  been  evident  in  the  increased  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  students.  Down  to  April,  1880,  232  pupils  have  attended  the 
night  classes  through  the  session;  a  few  others  attended  a  portion  of 
the  time.  Of  these,  86  studied  Linear  Drawing:  1st,  Elementary — 
Drawing  from  familiar  objects,  as  in  England;  60  studied  Linear 
Drawing;  2nd,  Elementary — Historic  ornament  as  used  in  govern- 
ment Schools  of  France.  30  studied  Linear  Drawing  from  the  Round 
in  crayon  and  charcoal.  31  studied  Architectural  Drawing  from 
blackboard  and  measure.  25  studied  Mechanical  Drawing — projec- 
tions and  sketches  of  machinery  and  measurement. 

The  result  of  the  W0]r^/j;^g^j|^i5i\|)[gftJ^fj|i@-ery  satisfactory,  and  the 
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Night  Sctool  of  Design  gives  promise  of  a  long  career  of  usefulness 
under  its  new  auspices. 

In  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Eeport  (April,  1881)  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Maryland  Institute  re'ference  is  made  to  the  doubts 
of  its  success  felt  by  some  of  their  number  when  the  new  art  educa- 
tional experiment  was  inaugurated  the  year  previous. 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  attendance  of  pupils  which  fol- 
lowed the  new  departure,  the  marked  progress  of  the  students,  and 
the  greater  appreciation  of  the  schools  by  the  public,  are  declared  to 
have  completely  allayed  this  anxiety.  The  report  comments  on  the 
marked  increase  of  beauty  in  all  objects  of  taste,  and  on  the  increased 
demand  for  such  objects  that  characterizes  advancing  civilization, 
and  pertinently  concludes  that  these  undoubted  evidences  of  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  beautiful  objects,  indicating  as  it  does  the  growth 
of  art  knowledge  and  artistic  taste  in  the  community,  "should  be 
responded  to  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
trial art  education." 

After  reciting  the  steps  taken  by  the  Institute  during  the  past  two 
years  to  meet  this  demand,  the  large  increase  of  attendance  in  the 
day  art  school  recorded  elsewhere  is  noted,  235  students  attended  the 
night  schools,  and,  contrary  to  previous  experience,  this  number  held 
good  through  the  season. 

The  teachers  of  the  night  classes  were  the  same  as  the  previous 
year  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Towson.  There  were  three  graded  classes  of  students  in 
Elementary  drawing  and  a  class  in  "  Drawing  from  the  Eound,"  a 
Mechanical  class,  and  an  Architectural  class. 

The  year's  work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Newell,  was  a  decided 
success. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport  (April,  1882)  shows  continued 
prosperity;  it  is  given  in  detail  in  the  preceding  historical  sketch  of 
the  Institute.  The  pressure  of  students  necessitated  ampler  accom- 
modations, which  were  secured.  The  day  classes  showed  large  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  marked  growth  of  enthusiasm,  while  338 
pvxpils  were  in  attendance  on  the  night  classes,  which  were  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Newell  and  six  assistants,  an  additional  teacher  being  re- 
quired. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  (1883)  shows  continual  accessions 
to  the  number  of  pupils  both  in  the  day  and  night  schools.  Nine 
assistant  teachers  were  required  in  the  latter  as  there  was  a  total  at- 
tendance of  456  pupils.  Of  these,  257  attended  the  preparatory  free 
hand  and  artistic  classes,  138  the  mechanical,  and  81  the  architec- 
tural classes.  The  increase  in  attendance  upon  these,  the  branches 
directly  bearing  upon  the  practical  needs  of  mechanics,  was  most 
marked.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  was  good  and  the  conven- 
iences and  facilities  ejEs^SsEfccf  b^Mi3iSDexxA®>i  this  year,  as  has  been 
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stated,  Mr.  N"ewell  voluntarily  retired  from  the  schools  to  devote  Mm- 
self  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  retaining,  however,  his  classes  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  success  while  in  charge  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  schools  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  unprecedented  in 
their  history.  The  managers*  fortunately  secured  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Fuchs,  who  was  at  the  time  head  master  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  and  who,  especially  as  master  of  the  "South 
Boston  School  of  Art,"  an  evening  school  of  similar  purpose  with 
the  evening  classes  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  which,  under  his  man- 
agement, was  accorded  precedence  over  all  the  free  evening  drawing 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  had  had  ample  experience  in  the  work 
most  needed  by  these  night  schools. 

The  organization  that  had  been  effected  by  Professor  Hugh  Newell 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  still  more  rigid  classification  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  prescribed  progressive  course  of  study,  both  in  the  Day 
school  and  in  the  Night  classes. 

The  desires  of  private  pupils  were  met  in  the  Day  School  by  the 
provision  of  classes  of  special  students  taking  elective  studies, — 
but  the  regular  students  were  required  to  be  as  punctual  and  contin- 
uous in  attendance  as  are  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School;  while  all  the  pupils  in  the  night  classes  are  required  to 
take  the  prescribed  course  and  to  attend  regularly  or  to  forfeit  their 
right  of  attendance.  In  other  words,  a  step  forward  has  been  taken 
and  thorough  and  persistent  work  is  to  be  required  of  the  future 
pupils  of  the  art  schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  which,  by  the  set- 
ting up  of  this  standard,  is  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  of  Educa- 
tional Institutions,  and,  if  the  changes  are  persisted  in,  will  soon 
possess  claims  to  be  ranked  with  the  classes,  under  Mr.  Miller,  of 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Design,"  and  with  the 
"Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School."  The  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  want  of  a  graded  and  progressive  course  of  prescribed 
study,  has  been  the  defect  of  all  similar  night  classes;  while  the  im- 
patience and  fickleness  of  private  pupils  has  tended  to  impair  the 
usefulness  and  degrade  the  standard  of  all  Day  Art  Schools,  depend- 
ent for  success  upon  tuition  fees. 

If  the  Maryland  Institute  Trustees  can  so  support  the  efforts  of 
Professor  Fuchs,  as  to  enable  him  to  persist  in  the  execution  of  his 
programme,  they  will  not  only  have  served  the  best  interests  of  this 
Institute  and  of  the  persons  whom  it  seeks  to  serve, — but  they  will 
have  wrought  a  good  work  for  all  other  like  institutions  and  efforts, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

If  art  industries  are  to  receive  any  benefit  and  development  from 
these  instrumentalities,  the  pupils  must  be  thoroughly  trained,  and 
that  is  impossible  without  persistant  and  progressive  instruction. 

*The  committee  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  this  time  (1883-1884)  are  to  be  credited 
with  this  wise  choice :  they  were  Messrs.  Jones  H.  Bond,  chairman;  John  M.  Car- 
ter, John  L.  Lawton,  Gteoj^K^VMtflCity&iljJfefiBStDlKaviartin,  George  H.  Pagely  and 
William  H.  Perkins. 
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Practical  results  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  are  wliat  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  art  educational  training  schools 
which  appeal  to  the  community  for  support.  Too  often  these  have 
given  but  little  training  of  any  practical  utility.  The  managers  of 
the  Institute  Schools  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing practical  results,  and  have,  for  several  years,  been  steadily 
advancing  in  the  path  to  success. 

The  following  is  from  the  circular  of  the  schools,  a  pamphlet  of 
15  pages  issued  by  the  Institute,  for  the  sessions  of  1883- '84. 

The  Board  of  Managers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  efifected  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  Institute  Schools,  the  building  having  been  thoroughly 
renovated  and  the  faciUties  throughout  greatly  improved,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  first-class  Art  and  Industrial  Drawing  School.  Our  aim  being  to  place  this  school 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  its  contemporaries,  we  have  secured  as  Director  Prof.  Otto 
Fuchs,  late  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Industrial  Drawing  Schools,  a  gentleman  who,  for  practical  knowledge, 
long  experience  and  eminent  success  as  a  teacher  of  industrial  dravdng, 
has  gained  a  national  reputation.  Prof.  S.  Herbert  Adams,  a  graduate  with 
highest  honors  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  has  been  engaged  as 
Chief  Assistant,  and  will  take  charge  of  the  free-hand  and  fine  art  department. 
A  corps  of  skUlful  and  able  assistants  have  also  been  appointed,  and  the  studies  so 
arranged  and  systematized  that  we  can  say  with  confidence,  to  all  who  desire  in- 
struction in  either  Industrial  or  Fine  Arts,  ve  wiU  furnish  you  with  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston  we  examined  the  works  produced  by  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Art  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  and  were  so  impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellence and  practical  value  of  the  same  that  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  no  mechanic 
or  worker  in  any  of  the  numerous  industries  of  this  progressive  age  can  afford  to 
neglect  such  opportunities  when  they  are  offered  at  so  small  a  cost  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  aU.    *    *    * 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  evening  classes  are  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  the  best 
possible  technical  instruction  to  young  men  already  engaged  in  or  desiring  to  follow 
any  occupation  in  which  skill  in  either  free-hand  or  instrumental  drawing  is  essen- 
tially necessary.  To  meet  this  important  demand  a  corps  of  ef&cient  teachers,  who 
have  had  long  practical  experience  in  their  professions  as  specialists,  are  employed, 
the  work  so  systemized  that  no  time  is  wasted,  and  the  most  rapid  yet  substantial 
progress  assured  to  all.  The  evening  classes  begin  October  15th,  and  continue  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  until  March  15th.  There  are  three  gen- 
eral divisions :  first,  free-hand  ;  second,  mechanical ;  third,  architectural  drawing ; 
each  division  having  its  elementary  and  advanced  classes,  and  the  full  term  in  each 
division  comprising  three  years. 

ADMISSION  PEES,  &C. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  must  be  made  the  same  as  for 
the  day  school,  and  every  applicant  agree  to  attend  regularly  three  evenings  per 
week  dvu-ing  the  entire  term.  Sickness  or  other  excusable  causes  for  absence  must 
be  reported  to  the  Principal. 

Fee  for  the  annual  session  of  five  months,  $3.00. 
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Course  of  Studies  and  Ceetificate  Works. 

[On  half  imperial  sheets.] 
I. — Free-hand  Division. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Drawing  in  outline  of  geometric  solids,  first  from  blackboard,  second  from 
objects. 

2.  Drawing  in  outline  of  historic  ornament,  first  from  blackboard,  second  fr  jm 
cast. 

3.  Drawing  iu  outline  of  plant  form,  first  from  blackboard,  second  from  nature. 

4.  Drawing  in  outline  of  human  figure,  from  copy. 

5.  Shading  with  stump,  first  from  cartoons,  second  from  objects. 

6.  An  elementary  design  with  a  geometric  form. 

7.  Geometry,  plane  and  solid. 

8.  Perspective,  theory  and  practice. 

second  year. 

[Certificate  drawings  on  half  imperial  sheets.] 

1.  Drawing  from  objects,  shaded  in  point,  stump  or  brush. 

3.  Drawing  of  historic  ornament  from  the  cast,  shaded  in  any  medium. 

3.  Shaded  drawing,  from  cartoons,  of  a  mask,  bust  or  extremities  of  the  human 
figure. 

4.  Drawing  of  a  mask,  bust  or  extremities  of  human  figure,  shaded  in  any  me- 
dium. 

5.  AppUed  design  for  decoration  of  flat  surfaces. 

6.  AppUed  design  for  sculptured  ornament. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  third  year  class  is  elective,  and  includes  professional 
work,  practical  designing,  &c. 

[Certificate  works  on  imperial  sheets.] 

1.  Study  from  still  life  group,  shaded. 

2.  Study  from  cast  or  life,  of  head  in  charcoal. 

3.  Original  design,  applied  to  either  siu-face  or  round. 

II. — Mechanical  Division. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1-3.  Geometrical  problems,  three  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

4.  Orthographic  projection,  from  blackboard. 

5.  Intersection  of  solids,  from  blackboard. 

6.  Development  of  surfaces,  from  blackboard. 

7-9.  Details  of  machinery,  three  sheets,  from  blackboard. 
10.  Details  of  machinery,  from  measurement. 

second  year. 

1-3.  Geometrical  problems,  two  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

3.  Orthographic  projection,  from  blackboard. 

4.  Intersection  of  solids,  from  blackboard.  , 
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5.  Projection  of  screws,  from  blackboard. 

6.  Pulleys  and  belts,  from  blackboard. 

7-8.  Gear  wheels,  plain  and  bevels,  two  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

9-10.  Machine  drawing,  elevations  and  sections,  two  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

Note.    AH  the  first  and  second  year  drawings  to  be  on  half  imperial  sheets. 

THIRD  YEAB. 

The  com-se  of  study  in  the  third  year  class  is  elective,  and  will  consist  of  making 
practical  working  drawings,  general  plans  and  details.  The  certificate  drawings 
must  be  not  less  than  three  imperial  sheets. 

III. — Architectural  Division, 

FIRST  TEAR. 

1-5.  Same  as  Mechanical  Division. 

6.  Isometric  projection,  from  blackboard. 

7-9.  Details  of  building  construction,  three  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

10.  Plans  of  a  wooden  building  fi-om  blackboard. 

11.  Elevation  of  a  wooden  building  from  blackboard. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

1-4.  Same  as  in  Mechanical  Division. 

5-6.  Plans  of  a  brick  building,  two  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

7.  Elevation  of  a  brick  building  from  blackboard. 

8.  Section  of  a  brick  building  from  blackboard. 

9-10.  Structural  details,  building,  two  sheets,  from  blackboard. 

Note.    All  the  first  and  second  year  drawings  to  be  on  half  imperial  sheets. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Drawing  plans,  elevations,  and  designs  from  sketches  or  data. 

The  certificate  drawings  must  be  not  less  than  three  imperial  sheets. 

Examinations. — The  last  week  of  the  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  examina- 
tion exercises.  Before  entering  any  advanced  class  students  must  be  qualified  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  have  passed  examinations  in  the  previous  year's 
course. 

All  pupils  of  the  schools  must  be  members  of  the  Institute.  The  Membership 
Ticket  includes  the  free  use  of  Library,  and  the  privilege  of  entering  the  schools  on 
payment  of  the  fees  named. 

Membership. — Membership,  per  annum,  $3;  Male  Life  Members,  $25;  Female  Life 
Members,  $10. 

Peabody  Prizes. — Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  graduates  of  the  school,  as  formerly, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  George  Peabody,  through 
whose  Uberahty  the  managers  are  enabled  to  reward  the  most  meritorious  gradu- 
ates by  money  premiums  in  sums  of  $100  and  $50. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — ^AU  regular  students  are  required  to  be  in  their  places 
and  ready  for  work  at  the  appointed  time.  AU  passing  in  and  out  or  about  the 
building  must  be  done  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  Students  must  remain  in 
their  places  and  not  engage  in  conversation  during  school  hours.  No  drawings  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  building  before  the  end  of  the  term  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Principal.  Regular  students  absent  from  the  school  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, without  notice  or  excuse,  wiU  lose  their  places,  and  can  be  reinstated  only 
by  the  Principal,  to  whom^OTj|^^j^^na}{|^(^ggi/f^or  readmission. 
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The  desire  has  been  expressed  by  persons  of  advanced  age  to  study  industrial 
drawing.  The  managers  would  gladly  make  such  provision  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons  will  apply  to  warrant  forming  special  classes  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings. 

F.  C.  LATROBE,  President. 
JAMES  H.  BOND,  Chairman. 
OTTO  FUCHS,  Principal. 

In  his  first  report,  dated  June  3, 1884,  Professor  Fuchs  gives  the 
record  of  the  year's  work.  Such  portions  of  this  report  as  relate  to 
the  general  history  of  the  Institute  have  been  given  in  the  previous 
pages.  The  following  quotations  relate  directly  to  the  night  classes. 
He  gives  the  statistics  of  attendance  upon  these  as  follows; 

Number  in  Free-Hand  evening  classes 255 

Number  in  Mechanical  evening  classes 149 

Number  in  Architectural  evening  classes 105 

Total  number  in  Night  School 509 

Number  of  Graduates  in  Free-Hand  evening  classes 3 

Number  of  Graduates  in  Mechanical  evening  classes 6 

Number  of  Graduates  in  Architectiu'al  evening  classes 6 

Total  number  of  Graduates  this  year 14 

Of  these  classes  he  says: 

NiaHT  Schools. 

The  night  school  term  closed  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
expressed  regrets  that  they  could  not  come  longer.  Every  room  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  large  amount  of  excellent  work  produced  by  the  pupils 
shows  that  most  of  them  have  been  faithful  and  attentive  to  their  work.  An  in- 
spection of  the  drawings  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Institute  wUl  show  the  complete 
course  in  the  several  divisions,  commencing  vrith  the  first  rudiments  of  beginners 
in  the  elementary  classes,  going  through  the  intermediate  stages  in  regular  pro- 
gression and  ending  with  the  advanced  original  work  of  the  graduates.    *    *    *    . 

I  think  that  by  careful  study  of  the  courses  which  are  fairly  illustrated  by  the 
work  on  exhibition,  it  wUl  be  found  that  our  aim  is  primarily  to  teach  our  pupUs 
in  the  night  schools  industrial  dravdng,  original  construction  and  designing  rather 
than  imitating  or  mere  picture  making. 

Tne  elementary  work  in  the  free-hand  division  consists  of  outline  drawing  from 
the  black  board  and  from  objects  placed  before  the  class,  geometrical  drawing,  per- 
spective and  elementary  design;  principles  and  methods  are  explained  by  lectures 
and  diagrams  from  the  platform  and  the  work  executed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teachers.  All  the  drawings  when  completed  are  collected,  carefully  examined, 
marked  and  recorded,  those  which  appear  unsatisfactory  are  returned,  their  faults 
explained  and  must  be  made  again. 

The  second  year  work  includes  model  and  object  drawing  from  the  round,  per- 
spective, shading  in  charcoal  and  applied  design. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  drawing  from  stlU  life,  details  of  the  human  figure, 
heads  and  ornament  from  the  cast,  also  practical  designing;  subjects  being  elective 
and  suited  to  the  student's  special  taste  or  occupation. 

The  first  part  of  the  courses  in  the  first  as  well  as  second  year  classes  of  the  me- 
chanical and  architectural  divisions  is  identical;  beginning  with  geometrical  draw- 
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ing,  orthographic  projection,  intersections  and  development  of  surfaces;  having 
passed  through  these  stages,  those  in  the  mechanical  division  begin  drawing  details 
of  machinery,  gears,  puUeys,  belting,  etc.,  and  in  the  architectural  details  of  build- 
ing construction,  planning  of  houses,  drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  wooden  and 
brick  buildings,  etc.,  in  all  this  work  the  strictest  accuracy  and  neatness  in  drawing 
is  exacted  and  as  much  attention  given  to  the  teaching  pupils  how  to  read  drawings 
as  well  as  how  to  make  tnem. 

The  work  in  the  third  year  classes  consists  of  designing  machinery  and  buildings 
and  preparing  practical  working  drawings. 

The  last  three  evenings  of  the  term  are  devoted  to  examination  exercises,  and 
the  results  are  placed  on  exhibition  together  with  the  regular  certificate  drawings. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  organization  of  the  School 
and  of  the  good  work  accomplished  has  already  been  given;  he  closes 
by  expressing  both  his  appreciation  of  the  support  given  to  the 
Committee  and  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  assistant  teachers; 
m.entioning  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Adams  by  name. 

Committee  on  Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  1884-'85.— James 
H.  Bond,  Chairman;  John  M.  Carter,  Secretary;  John  L.  Lawton,  William  H.  Per- 
kins, Robert  K.  Martin,  Ernest  Hoen,  Harry  Walters. 

Faculty. — Otto  Fuchs,  Principal;  S.  Herbert  Adams,  Head  Assistant. 

Assistants  in  Day  School. — Miss  Emma  J.  Gray,  Miss  Annie  C.  Volck,  Miss  M. 
Medora  Adams. 

Assistants  in  Night  School. — ^A.  B.  McLaughlin,  W.  G.  Keimig,  Architectural 
Classes.  George  B.  Way,  J.  W.  Stowell,  Free-Hand  Classes.  George  Beadenkopf, 
Henry  Adams,  Mechardcal  Classes. 

From  the  report  made  by  Professor  Fuchs  on  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  year,  under  date  of  June  2,  1885,  the  general  statements 
have  already  been  given  in  the  account  of  the  Institute.  He  gives 
the  date  of  opening  the  Xight  Schools  as  October  13,  1884,  and  ex- 
presses the  judgment  that  the  work,  both  in  the  Mechanical  Drawing 
class  and  in  the  Artistic  class,  has  surpassed  that  of  the  first  year  of 
his  instruction.     Of  the  graduates  he  says: 

The  graduates  in  the  Mechanical  class  have  each  made  a  complete  set  of  working 
drawings  of  a  steam  engine,  by  their  own  sketches  and  measurements  taken  from 
a  full  size  model,  made  for  that  purpose,  by  which  they  have  not  only  learned  to 
make  the  drawings  in  a  thorough  and  draftsmanlike  manner,  but  have  also  become 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  engine,  its  operation,  and  the  adjustment  of  its 
parts.  The  assistance  which  this  model  has  been  to  the  students  in  understanding 
the  subject  is  so  manifest  that  the  Architectural  class  should  not  be  left  without  a 
set  of  models,  showing  the  construction  and  framing  of  different  parts  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.,  any  longer,  and  I  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  the  Messrs.  "ind  Miss  Gar- 
rett for  their  generous  donation,  which  wiU  enable  us  to  supjily  the  same  for  use 
next  year,  and  thus  equipped  I  can  assert  with  confidence  that  for  general  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  are  not  excelled  by  any  in  this 
country. 

The  attendance  in  the  several  divisions  has  been  as  follows,  viz : — 

Free-hand 163 

Mechanical 140 

Architectural 86 

Total 389 
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The  number  of  graduates  from  the  Night  Schools  is  twenty-two,  of  which  six  be- 
long to  the  artistic,  nine  to  the  architectural  and  seven  to  the  mechanical  division. 
The  work  of  all  the  schools,  both  day  and  evening  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Insti- 
tute, and  a  careful  inspection  as  well  as  unreserved  criticism  is  earnestly  solicited. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  this  year  is 
the  following  report  of  the  Night  School.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
managers  and  the  Principal  concur  in  the  desire  to.  improve  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
school. 

The  Night  School,  while  falling  ofif  somewhat  in  attendance  from  the  preceding 
year,  has  nevertheless  been  well  patronized.  The  poUoy  of  the  Institute  has  been 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  excellence  in  its  graduates  by  awarding  diplomas  only 
to  those  whose  merit  entitles  them  to  their  receipt.  This  policy  has  been  a  cause  of 
the  faUing  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Night  Schools,  many  young  men,  be- 
coming discouraged  by  want  of  success  in  not  being  advanced  to  a  higher  class 
after  a  year's  study,  leave  the  school,  rather  than,  by  beginning  over  again,  win 
their  promotion  by  the  excellence  of  their  work,  instead  of  by  the  number  of 
months  they  were  engaged  in  it.  This  policy  of  the  Board  will  nevertheless  be 
continued,  as  by  no  other  course  can  the  value  of  the  diplomas  and  the  higher  rep- 
utation of  the  school  be  maintained.  That  such  a  result  follows  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  examinations  of  the  present  with  those  of  previous  years,  there 
being  a  gain  in  efficiency  for  the  year  1884-85  over  1883-84  of  17  per  cent,  in  the 
first  year  classes,  17  per  cent,  in  the  second  year  classes,  and  9  per  cent,  in  the  third 
year  classes.  It  is  hoped,  and  believed,  that  under  the  able  management  of  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs  even  more  gratifying  results  will  be  hereafter  attained. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  Night  School  for  the  present  year  will  probably 
be  twenty-two,  each  of  whom  will  have  deservedly  earned  the  diploma  to  be 
awarded. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  next  year,  1885-86, 
the  increasing  prominence  given  to  the  schools  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  growing  excellence  of  the  schools,  is  stated. 

They  record  the  opening  of  the  Night  School  on  October  12,  1885, 
and  its  close  on  March  19,  1886,  a  session  of  sixty-four  nights. 

In  Professor  Fuchs's  report  for  the  same  year,  read  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  improved  eflBciency  of  the  night  classes  is  referred 
to  with  pride.     He  then  says: 

I  congratulate  heartily  the  young  gentlemen  who  receive  their  diplomas  this 
evening  upon  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  have 
attended  to  their  studies,  and  feel  confident  that  wherever  they  may  be  called  to 
apply  the  skill  and  knowledge  they  have  gained,  they  will  do  honor  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  the  Maryland  Institute.  I  deem  it  eminently  proper,  also,  here 
to  point  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  Maryland  Institute  has  borne  an  honorable 
reputation  for  its  beneficient  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries in  Baltimore  for  many  years,  and  its  name  is  as  well  known  as  is  the  City  Hall, 
yet  a  large  number  of  citizens  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial good  its  schools  are  doing  for  the  youth  of  this  community.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  rising  generation 
will  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  exhibition,  which  is  open  to  the  public  on  "Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  parents  take 
their  children;  they  wiU  not  only  find  the  exhibition  interesting,  but  instructive  and 
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beneficial,  as  undoubtedly  many  youths  may  be  impressed'with  tbe  fact  that  there 
is  something  higher  and  nobler  to  engage  their  minds  than  to  yield  to  the  evil  and 
demoralizing  influences  which  lure  many  who  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  time 
evenings  to  seek  entertainment  in  frivolous  and  questionable  places  of  amusement. 

He  announces  the  innovation  of  the  presence  of  lady  students  in 
the  evening  classes  and  hopes  they  may  continue  to  come.  The 
courses  in  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  is  the  same  as  the 
year  before;  flat  copies  are  abjured,  and  all  drawing  is  to  be  done  from 
the  object.     Of  the  work  for  advanced  pupils  he  says: 

The  advanced  work  in  free-hand  is  drawing  of  ornaments,  still  hfe  and  heads 
from  the  antique  in  charcoal;  also  designing  of  various  objects.  In  the  Mechanical 
class  it  is  regular  draftsman's  work  in  machine  drawing,  the  subject  being  a 
gteam  engine,  of  which  a  complete  set  of  detail  drawings,  together  with  the  general 
plan  in  two  views,  is  made  by  actual  measurement  from  a  model.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare these  drawings,  every  student  must  have  handled  every  piece  belonging  to  the 
engine,  made  two  or  three  free-hand  sketches  of  each  piece,  and  measured  all  dimen- 
sions, and  by  this  method  become  thoroughly  famihar  with  the  construction  and 
proportions  of  the  engine. 

In  the  Architectm-al  class  every  graduate  must  furnish  a  complete  set  of  working 
drawings  of  a  house,  including  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  drawn  accurately  to 
scale  from  a  design  which  is  furnished  them  in  the  form  of  a  small  prospective 
view.  This  method  of  rendering  a  set  of  building  drawings  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  mechanical  course  by  taking  the  students  through  the  entire  construction 
and  planning  of  a  house.  I  do  not  think  that  a  more  thoroughly  educational  and 
practical,  as  well  as  interesting  method  of  drawing  could  be  devised.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  very  regular  throughout  the  term,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  the  teachers  are  all  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  system  of  instruction,  and 
have  performed  their  duties  with  commendable  zeal  and  ability. 

The  attendance  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Night  Schools  was  as  follows,  viz  : 


No.  of  Pu- 
pils. 


No.  of 
Teachers. 


No.  of 
Graduates. 


Free-hand 

Mechanical . . . 
Architectural. 

Total    .. 


150 
118 
114 


4 
10 
5 


382 


The  teachers  in  the  schools  during  the  year  were: 
Principal :  Otto  Fuchs. 
Head  Assistant :  W.  S.  Eobinson. 

Assistants  Free-hand  Division :  George  B.  Way,  H.  D.  A.  Henning,  J.  W.  Stow- 
ell. 
Assistants  Mechanical  Division :  George  Beadenkopf ,  Henry  Adams. 
Assistants  Architectural  Division :  A.  B.  McLaughlin,  W.  G.  Keimig. 

In  his  report  for  the  next  year,  under  date  of  June  7,  1887,  Profes- 
sor Fuchs  says  very  truly,  that  now  having  effected  the  desired 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Art  schools  and  classes,  there  is 
little  to  add  in  the  report  of  each  succeeding  year. 

He  notices  the  marked  improvement  in  the  regularity  of    the 

attendance  on  the  evening  classes,  the  good  order  of  the  pupils, 

and  the  great  interest  shown  in  their  work  by  the  more  than  four 
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hundred  enthusiastic  pupils.  He  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  such  large  attendance,  there  is  very  little  general  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  valuable  work  that  is  being  done 
m  these  evening  classes,  in  which  these  youth  and  men,  busily 
employed  all  the  day,  find  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge 
which  is  for  them  most  desirable  if  not  essential.  He  repeats  his  last 
year's  assertion  of  the  excellence  of  this  night  school,  but  urges  con- 
stant attention  to  the  provision  of  suitable  models,  etc. ,  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  world's  progress.     He  says : 

To  the  graduates  I  wish  to  say,  that  when  you  have  received  your  diploma,  which 
is  awarded  you  as  a  certificate  of  qualification,  remember  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
limited  sense,  and  means  that  you  have  acquired  that  proficiency  which  is  required 
of  you  as  students,  but  by  no  means  covering  all  that  is  or  ought  to  be  learned.  And 
let  me  say  to  you  further,  that  those  of  you  who  desire  to  engage  professionally  in 
the  art  which  you  have  chosen,  you  have  but  made  a  beginning,  and  need  to  improve 
every  hour  and  grasp  every  opportunity  that  is  offered  you  to  advance  yourselves. 
One  of  the  most  important  that  is  held  out  to  you  now  is  the  invitation  by  the  com- 
mittee to  return  next  year  and  take  the  Post  Graduate  course,  where  it  will  be  your 
privilege  to  devote  your  time  to  any  special  subject.  The  Post  Grraduate  class  is  free, 
and  is  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  to  all  who  desire  to  become  more  proficient 
in  any  special  subject.  After  having  laid  a  thorough  foundation  in  going  through 
the  regular  course,  those  who  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
work  their  way  up  will  get  to  the  front  and  be  the  first  who  are  recommended  when 
inquiries  are  received  for  draftsmen,  teachers,  or  other  positions  for  which  their 
accomplishments  qualify  them. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  as  follows,  viz: 


' 

No.  of  Pu- 
pils. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Graduates. 

Free-hand 

159 
132 

112 

5 
3 
2 

u 

Mechanical   

15 

Architectural 

12 

Total                                         

403 

10 

38 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  night  schools  is  by  far  the  largest  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  Schools.  The  highest  number  reached  in  any  former 
year  was  22,  in  1855;  this  year  we  have  38,  and  I  can  say  with  much  pleasure  that 
every  one  has  fairly  earned  his  diploma.  The  entire  works  of  each  graduate  are  on 
exhibition,  open  to  inspection  by  all  who  desire  to  examine  them. 

Committee  on  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  1886-87:  James  H.  Bond,  Chairman; 
John  M.  Carter,  Secretary;  John  L.  Lawton,  William  H.  Perkins,  Robert  K.  Martin, 
Ernest  Hoen,  WUham  S.  G.  Baker. 

The  Instructors  in  the  Night  School  during  the  year  were: 

Principal:  Prof.  Otto  Fuchs. 

Head  Assistant:  Wm.  S.  Eobinson. 

Assistants  Free-hand  Division:  H.  D.  A.  Henning,  J.  W.  Stowell,  Charles  H. 
Webb. 

Assistants  Mechanical  Division:  Gteorge  Beadenkopf ,  Henry  Adams. 

Assistants  Architectural  Division:  A.  B.  McLaughlin,  W.  G.  Keimig. 

The  annual  report  by  Professor  Fuchs,  read  at  the  commencement 

exercises  June  5,  1888,  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  an  account  of 

the  If  ight  School  and  has  been  already  given  in  the  general  history 
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of  the  Institute.  The  present  prosperity  and  future  promise  of  the 
Night  School,  with  its  prescribed  courses  and  improved  regularity 
of  attendance,  are  duly  set  forth. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Night 
School  is  given  as  follows : 

Free-hand 133 

Mechanical 204 

Architectural 137 

Post  Graduates 7 

Total - 481 

Graduates  in  Night  School,  31. 

Instetjctoes  in  the  Night  School  fob  the  Yeae  1887-88. 

Principal:  Professor  Otto  Fuchs. 

Head  Assistant:  Wm.  S.  Eobinson. 

Free-hand  Division:  H.  D.  A.  Henning,  Charles  H.  Webb,  Elmer  V.  Potter. 

Mechanical  Division:  Gteo.  Beadenkopf ,  Henry  Adams,  Benj.  J.  DashieU,  Jr. 

Architectural  Division:  A.  B.  McLaughlin,  W.  G.  Keimig. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  1888-'89,  by  Professor  Fuchs,  the 
Director  of  the  Schools,  was  read  at  the  commencement,  June  4th, 
1889,  and  has  been  here  freely  quoted  from  in  the  preceding  general 
history  of  the  Institute. 

The  acquisition  of  valuable  models,  both  of  machines  and  of 
buildings,  with  other  articles  for  the  fuller  equipment  of  the  Night 
School  is  acknowledged  by  the  managers  in  their  report. 

The  opening  of  a  post  graduate  class  affording  free  instruction  for 
those  who  have  taken  the  course  of  three  years  in  the  night  classes 
is  announced. 

Professor  Fuchs  gives  the  following  statistics  of  attendance  on 
the  schools  under  his  direction. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  different  classes  during  the  year  just  closed 
is  as  follows : 

DAY  SCHOOL. 

Regular  students 50 

Special  students 86 

Saturday  students 92 

Post  graduates 3 

Total  in  Day  School , 331 

NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Free-hand  Division    151 

Mechanical  Division 196 

Architectural  Division 132 

Post  graduates 7 

Total  in  Night  School 486 

Total  in  both  Day  and  Night  Schools 717 

Graduates  in  Day  School 9 
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Instructors  in  the  Night  School  for  the  year  1888-'89: 
Prof.  Otto  Faohs— Principal. 
Wm.  S.  Robinson — Head  Assistant. 

H.  D.  A.  Henning,  Charles  H.  Webb,  E.  V.  Potter — Free-hand  Division. 
Greorge  Beadenkopf,  Henry  Adams,  Benj.  J.  Dashiell,  jr.,  Herman  Eisert— ilfe- 
chanical  Division. 
A.  B.  McLaughlin,  Wm.  G.  Keimig,  F.  E.  Tormey — Architectural  Division. 

As  both  the  Managers'  report,  and  the  report  by  the  Director  for 
the  year  1889-90,  are  here  given  in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  which 
precedes  this  statement  of  the  Night  classes;  only  the  statistics  of 
attendance  and  the  list  of  Instructors  ■will  be  given  here.  Reference 
to  these  reports  will  show  that  the  Institute  is  prospering.  Professor 
Fuchs,  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  an  Art  Library,  and  for  increased 
collections  of  specimens  of  art  work  in  ceramics,  textiles,  and  general 
Decorative  Art.  His  arguments  showing  the  need  and  value  of  such 
collections  are  convincing.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  such  articles;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, many  costly  and  new  articles  if  set  before  the  pupils  as 
models  for  their  imitation,  and  as  illustrations  of  good  taste,  would 
be  most  misleading.  In  the  forming  of  artistic  taste  every  effort 
should  be  to  teach  the  students  to  discriminate;  to  instruct  them 
what  to  choose  and  what  to  discard,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  attendance  altogether  in  the  different  classes  during  the  year  just  closed  was 
as  follows : 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Regular  students 48 

Special  students 75 

Saturday  students 98 

Post  graduates 5 

Total 226 

NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Free-hand  Division 164 

Mechanical  Division 202 

Architectural  Divison 164 

Post  graduates 8 

Total 538 

Total  in  both  Day  and  Night  Schools 764 

Graduates  in  Day  School 6 

Graduates  in  Night  School 42 

The  instructors  in  the  Day  School  are  : 

Principal — Prof.  Otto  Fuchs. 

Teacher  of  Oil  Painting — Miss  Marie  Keller. 

Teacher  of  Modeling — H.  D.  A.  Henning. 

Teacher  of  Water  color  Painting — Albert  Horstmeier. 

Teachers  of  Charcoal  Drawing — Miss  Annie  C.  Volck,  Miss  Matilda  Schaefer, 
R.  R.  Latimer. 

Teacher  of  Drawing — Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Murray. 
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The  instructors  in  the  Night  School  for  1889  and  1890  were  : 

Principal— Proi.  Otto  Fuchs. 

Free-hand  Division— H..  D.  A.  Henning,  Charles  H.  Webb,  E.  V.  Potter,  R.  R. 
Latimer. 

Mechanical  Division — George  Beadenkopf,  Henry  Adams,  J.  Henry  Sandless, 
Herman  Eisert. 

Architectural  Division — A.  B.  McLaughlin,  William  Q.  Keimig,  F.  E  Tormey, 
August  J.  Loeser. 

As  the  Forty -Third  Anmaal  Eeport  of  the  Managers,  and  the  an- 
nual report  by  Professor  Fuchs,  for  the  year  1890-91,  are  given  in 
full  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  Institute;  it  remains  only  in  con- 
cluding this  account  of  the  Night  School,  to  add  here  the  list  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Night  School;  as  the  statistics  of  all  the  schools  and  the  list  of 
teachers  in  the  Day  School  are  given  in  these  reports.  There  was 
an  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  919  pupils,  being  105  more  than 
attended  the  year  before.  •  Of  these,  333  were  in  the  Day  School  of 
Art  and  Design;  619  in  the  Night  Drawing  School,  and  67  in  the 
Commercial  School. 

committee   on   schools   of  ART   AND   DESIGN   FOE   1891-93. 

John  M.  Carter,  Chairman;  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary;  James  H. 
Bond,  John  L.  Lawton,  William  H.  Perkins,  Robert  K.  Martin, 
Ernest  Hoen,  Ernest  Knabe,  James  Pentland,  Samuel  Eccles,  Jr., 
William  Ferguson,  E.  J.  Codd. 

INSTRUCTORS   IN   THE   NIGHT   SCHOOL  FOR   THE   TEAR   1890-91. 

Principal — Professor  Otto  Fuchs. 

Free-hand  Division — H.  D.  A.  Henning,  Charles  H.  Webb,  Elmer 
V.  Potter,  R.  R.  Latimer. 

Mechanical  Division — George  Beadenkopf,  Henry  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin J.  Dashiell,  Jr.,  Herman  Eisert,  Robert  E.  Hutton,  George  H. 
Hutton,  Jr.,  William  Wochsman. 

Architectural  Division — A.  B.  McLaughlin,  William  G.  Keimig, 
F.  E.  Tormey,  Augustus  J.  Loeser.  Leander  Neal,  Jr. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  OF  MEGBANI08  AND  TRADESMEN  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS— THE 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TURNVEREIN  AND  ITS  DRAWING. 
CLASSES— THE  HEBREW  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  ancient  and  wealthy  Society  began  as  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  in  1785 — 
Incorporated  in  1792 — Now  occupies  its  own  commodious  building  No.  18  East  16th 
Street  New  York  City — Is  an  active  educational  force  with  its  library  and  reading 
room,  and  with  evening  classes  in  Drawing  and  Modelling — Former  distinction 
between  the  terms  "  Tradesmen  "  and  "Mechanics" — Membership  limited  to  these 
two  classes  who  must  also  be  citizens  of  the  United  States — Growth  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  City — ^First  authorized  to  hold  property  amounting  to  $50,000 
now,  after  successive  change  of  charters,  empowered  to  hold  $1,500,000 — Free 
School  recognized  by  City  Authorities  in  1841 — The  Society  also  authorized  to  use 
its  funds  for  support  of  the  "  Apprentices  Library  " — City  authorized  school  to  re- 
ceive pay  pupils  in  1842 — Educational  powers  enlarged  1856 — Officers  of  the  Society 
chosen  annually  by  ballot — Committees  appointed  by  President — Library  in  1883 
numbered  65.000  volumes — Elementary  English  classes  dropped  in  the  year 
1858  as  the  City  pubUc  schools  were  then  well  established — Drav^ing  classes 
substituted — Ninety-Eighth  Annual  Report  (1884)  contains  Inaugm'al  Address 
of  President  John  H.  Eogers  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Society  the  next  year — Extracts  from  this  interesting  ad- 
dress— Inaugural  address  of  President  John  H.  Waydell  January  5th, 
1885 — Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  school  committee — Proposes 
a  practical  elementary  trade  school — Announces  that  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration occurs  on  November  17th,  1885 — The  Centennial  celebration — Extracts 
from  the  official  account  issued  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Society — First  evening, 
a  Banquet  with  ladies  attending,  at  Delmonicos — Second  evening  a  meet- 
ing at  Stein  way  Hall  with  an  Address  by  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  — 
Address  by  Chief  Justice  Daly,  who  presided  at  the  Banquet — ^WiUiam  Wood 
founded  in  Boston  early  in  1820  "the  first  "Apprentice's  library"  in  this  or  any 
other  coimtry " — Mr. Wood,  aided  by  the  members  of  this  society,  succeeded  in 
opening  a  similar  library  in  New  York  City  May  25th,  1820— The  several  migra- 
tions of  the  Society  and  Library  from  City  Hall  Park,  up  tovm  as  the  city  and 
the  society  grew,  recited — It  abode  for  forty  years  in  its  own  building  in  Crosby 
Street  till,  in  1877,  it  secured  and  occupied  its  present  commodious  building  in 
East  16th  Street — Course  of  Lectures  established  in  1835  and  continued  every 
winter  since — Working  mechanics  and  working  women  first  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Library,  when  the  new  home  of  the  society  was  occupied  in 
1877— Response  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  from  Connecticut^— 
to  the  toast  "  The  United  States"— The  Country  by  four  years  the  junior  of  this 
society — This  Society  anticipated  George  Washington  in  seeking  to  promote 
American  industries  by  protection. — "A  patriotic  aspiration''  ninety-eight  years 
ago! — The  speaker  prophesies  that  some  of  those  present  will  live  to  see  a  popula- 
tion of  120  millions  in  the^lm^J^^,jtys.-^^^jB^gg^jp^r  Hoffman  responds  for ' '  the 
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State  of  New  York"— Tliis society  teaches  the  lessons  of  the  dignity  and  the  rights 
of  Labor— Anecdote  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison  of  Philadelphia  who  began 
Ufe  as  a  blacksmith— The  Picture  illustrating  the  Rabbinical  Legend  of  "The 
Blacksmith  and  King  Solomon" — Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  responds  for  "  The 
City  of  New  York" — "  The  history  of  your  Society  is  the  history  of  the  City'' — for 
the  charities  and  the  free  schools  of  New  York,  "  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and 
civiUzation  in  this  metropohs  of  ours  " — Recital  of  the  fact  that  the  associations 
for  charity,  the  free  schools,  and  the  public  library  were  all  initiated  by  this  Soci- 
ety— Mr.  Depew  thus  credits  it  with  having  been  a  potent  force  in  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  City — The  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer  responds  for  The  Mechanic  Arts  " — An- 
ecdote of  the  old  shipmaster  and  Napoleon — Mechanics  who  come  from  the  old 
countries  to  New  York  ' '  have  the  chance  to  be  twice  the  men  they  could  be  in  the 
old  world  " — General  Horace  Porter  recalls  in  his  remarks  the  fact  that  this  society 
sent  to  the  field  iu  defence  of  their  country  the  first  regiment  of  New  York 
Engineers ;  which,  for  efficiency  and  distinction,  had  no  superior  in  the  service — 
Hon  Abram  S.  Hewett  in.  his  remarks,  states  that  his  father  was  a  member  of  this 
society  and  that  he  himself,  then  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  drew  his  first  book  from 
a  public  hbrary  from  the  Apprentices  Library  when  it  was  first  opened  in  Crosby 
Street — He  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  John  Campbell,  the  grand- 
father of  Peter  Cooper,  appears  among  those  of  the  first  incorporators  of  this 
society — Prom  the  workings  of  this  society  Peter  Cooper  got  the  first  idea  of 
creating  the  institution  which  bears  his  name — It  was  his  first  intention  to  inake 
this  society  his  almoner — The  limitation  to  Apprentices  however  deterred  him, 
as  he  wished  to  give  opportunities  for  education  to  all,  instead  of  only  to  a  lim- 
ited class — Mr.  "Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribime,  responds  for  the 
Press — "The  Editors  real  business  is  to  keep  things  out  of  the  newspapers" — 
What  the  Community  want  to  know  and  what  the  Community  thinks — The  news- 
paper that  gives  these  succeeds;  all  others  fail — "The  newspaper  obeys  the  ma- 
jority"— The  statesmen  addressing  you  to-night  have  adroitly  avoided  any  refer- 
ence to  the  conflicts  between  Labor  and  Capital — This  Society,  by  its  pride  in  its 
origin,  sets  an  example  to  aU,  that  the  two  classes  are  still  reciprocal — From 
laborer  to  employer  is  still,  in  America,  a  short  step — Co-operation  is  better  than 
conflict — ^Arbitration  better  than  antagonism — Judge  John  A.  Brady's  brilliant 
response  to  the  toast  of  "Women"  closed  the  speeches — The  building  thrown 
open  to  the  public  the  next  day — The  meeting  at  Steinway  Hall  opened  with  a 
few  words  of  welcome  by  President  John  H.  WaydeU — The  main  object  of  the 
society  was  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  to  educate  and  elevate  the  workers — 
General  Woodford's  address  was  extempore  and  inadequately  reported — Brilliant 
contrasts  drawn  between  the  conditions  surrounding  the  first,  and  this,  the  one 
htmdredth,  meeting  of  the  society — Examples  of  the  Century's  growth  in  human- 
ity, civQization  and  Christianity  pointed  out — Organized  Labor  must  cease  to  deny 
to  the  young  opportunity  of  learning  trades  or  to  the  non  union  man  the  right  to 
work — Must  cease  to  be  tyrannical — Only  when  it  leams  to  be  just,  will  combined 
labor  win  true  liberty — Historical  sketch  of  the  Society — ^prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary Mr.  Stephen  M.  Wright  and  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Centennial  com- 
memoration— ^Interesting  extracts  from  this  sketch  follow — The  history  of  the 
School — Mordecai.M.  Noah,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  editor,  gave  the  Inaugural 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Building  in  Chambers  Street  in  1831 — The 
school,  opened  in  1830,  was  closed  in  1858  as  no  longer  needed — A  free  evening 
school  begun  by  a  member  in  1822  was  formally  adopted  by  the  society  in  1859 
and  stiU  continues  as  a  drawing  school — The  Library  opened  in  1820 — Open  only  in 
the  evening  till  1854,  when  a  regular  librarian  was  appointed ;  since  when  it  is  kept 
open  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. — A  pubhc  reading  room  opened  1856,  free  to  all — Spe- 
cial n/^HiHons  to  the  IAhTQfgJtiZ&SMt^M>t&DSS(^®ded — The  LectureR  bno-siTi  .Tan. 
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THE  GENERAL   SOCIETY   OF  MECHANICS  AND   TRADESMEN  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  ancient  and  wealthy  Society,  which  occupies  its  own  commo- 
dious huilding  known  as  Mechanics  Hall,  No.  18  East  16th  street, 
and  which,  by  means  of  its  Library  and  Drawing  Schools,  is  one  of 
the  active  educational  forces  of  the  city,  had  its  origin  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  as  a  mutual  benefit  association  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen,  for  aid  of  its  members  and  their  families,  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  death;  "the  term  "Tradesmen",  being  then  applied 
to  workers  in  leather,  or  cloth,  as  distinguished  from  "Mechanics", 
who  worked  in  wood,  stone,  or  iron." 

It  was  incorporated  for  these  benevolent  purposes  in  1793,  and  was 
authorized  to  hold  property  not  to  exceed,  including  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  the  sum  of  $50,000.  Its  charter  has  been  several 
times  renewed  and  in  the  additional  duties  and  powers  assumed  un- 
der these  succeeding  charters  may  be  traced  the  steady  development 
of  this  association ;  which,  beginning  with  a  membership  of  less  than 
two  hundred  citizens,  coming  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ren- 
dering mutual  pecuniary  aid  in  times  of  trouble,  has,  while  never 
ceasing  from  carrying  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  society,  added 
to  the  instrumentalities  for  conferring  benefits  upon  its  members 
and  on  society  in  other  ways,  while  steadily  accumulating  wealth;  the 
last  due,  doubtless,  in  part,  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  This 
Society,  whose  power  to  hold  property  was  limited  in  1793  to  $50,000, 
is  now  authorized  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  In 
1841,  the  officers  of  the  Society,  were  by  law,  authorized  to  appropriate 
a  part  of  their  funds  to  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  children  of  deceased  and  indigent  members  of  the  said 
society;  and,  also,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  Apprentices 
Library,  for  the  use  of  the  apprentices  of  Mechanics  in  the  city  of 
New  York."  The  Commissioners  of  school  money  were  also  ordered 
to  pay  to  this  society  their  pro  rata  share  of  school  money  based  on 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  children  they  taught,  to  the  number 
of  other  children  so  taught,  gratuitously,  in  the  City. 

In  1843,  they  were  permitted  to  receive  pliy  piipils,  in  addition  to 
those  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  ;  the  profits  to  be  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  Apprentices  Library,  and  they  were  also  authorized  to 
establish  a  separate  fund  for  the  Library  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

In  1856,  the  educational  powers  of  the  Society  were  indefinitely  en- 
larged ;  as  they  were  then  authorized  to  set  apart  any  portion  of  their 
funds,  also  to  receive  bequests,  toward  the  promotion  and  diflFusion 
of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge." 

Only  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are 
eligible  for  membership.  The  initiation  fee  is  $50,  and  there  are  no 
other  dues  payable.    Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  of&cers  of  the  society  are  President,  1st  &  3nd  Vice  Presidents, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Collector  chosen  annually  by  ballot  of 
members. 

The  By-Laws,  direct  the  President  to  nominate  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  society,  appoint  the  members  of  the  several  commit- 
tees.— The  Committees  "on  Library,"  and  on  Schools,  consist  of  13 
members  each. 

The  Library  in  1883  contained  65,000  volumes,  loaned  annually  to 
some  10,000  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  In  the  general 
classification  of  the  books,  3,465  are  given  under  the  subjects  of 
"Useful  and  Fine  Arts."  There  is,  also,  a  free  Reading  Room,  well 
supplied  with  periodicals  and  journals,  which  was  established  in  1878 
and  is  constantly  open ;  it  was  used  by  some  36,000  readers  in  1881- 
'82.* 

As  the  public  school  system  was  developed,  the  need  for  keeping 
up  the  elementary  English  school  by  this  society  ceased,  and  in  the 
year  1858,  these  schools  were  given  up ;  their  place  being  filled  by 
the  drawing  schools. 

OrraOERS  OF  the  society  foe  1883. 


Daniel  Herbert,  President. 
John  H.  Rogers,  Vice-President. 
JohnH.  Waydell,  Second  Vice-President. 
James  J.  Burnet,  Treasurer. 


Thomas    Earle,    Secretary,    Mechanics' 

Hall. 
James  Woolley,  Collector. 


The  98th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  (1884),  contains  the  Inau- 
gural Address  of  President  John  H.  Rogers,  announcing  that  the 
succeeding  year  was  the  Centennial  of  the  Society,  which,  as  will  be 
later  seen  in  the  Historical  address  by  Ex.  Chief  Justice  Daly,  at  the 
celebration  of  that  occasion,  had  its  birth  in  an  association  formed 
some  few  years  before  the  first  act  of  incorporation  was  passed. 

The  following  passages  are  from  President  Rogers'  address: 

"  There  is  something  strangely  interesting  in  the  conti'ast  between  the  venerable 
old  age  of  the  body  and  the  fresh  and  ardent  youth  of  a  number  of  the  members. 
Reoollactions  and  hopes  crowd  upon  us  together;  the  past  and  the  future  are  at 
once  brought  close  to  us.  Our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Society  were  laid,  and  forward  to  the  time  when  those  whom  it  is  our 
office  to  aid,  to  guide  and  to  teach,  wUl  be  the  aiders,  guides  and  teachers  of  our 
posterity.  On  the  present  occasion  we  may,  with  peculiar  propriety,  give  such 
thoughts  their  course,  for  it  has  chanced  that  my  Presidency  has  fallen  on  the  clos- 
ing of  the  first  secular  epoch.  This  is  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  an  event  of  which  no  individual  sees  more  than  one.  It  is  natural,  it  is 
good,  that  a  society  like  this,  which  has  a  corporate  existence  and  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession, should  review  its  annals,  should  retrace  the  stages  of  its  growth  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  and  should  try  to  find,  in  the  experience  of  generations  which 
have  passed  away  lessons  which  may  be  profitable  to  generations  yet  unborn. 
The  retrospect  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.        *       »        » 

*  Ninety-seventh  Annual,  Report  January  1st,  1883,  p.  39. 
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Referring  to  the  founders  of  the  Society  the  Speaker  said  : 

"Men  never  to  be  mentioned  without  reverence  by  every  lover  of  our  Associa- 
tion. *  *  *  In  1785  they  planted  the  germ  which  gave  birth  to  the  Association, 
where  it  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained. 
There  it  still  lives  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original  spirit,  by 
which,  alone,  its  existence  is  made  sure.     *    *    * 

Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  Christian  era,  there  has  been  any 
point  of  time  more  important  to  the  highest  interest  of  mankind  than  that  at  which 
the  existence  of  the  Society  commenced.  It  was  a  short  time  after  a  great  destruc- 
tion and  of  a  great  creation,  the  beginning  of  a  happier  period.  A  new  era  com- 
mences in  human  aflfairs,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  of  equal  justice.  We 
are  nearing  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  birth  of  the  Association.  What  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been,  during  its  course,  accomplishing  for  human  intelligence  and  human 
freedom  more  than  had  been  done  in  all  the  centuries  preceding  I  The  century  is 
now  closing.  When  we  compare  it  with  any  equally  long  period  in  the  history  of  any 
other  society  of  similar  magnitude,  we  shaU  find  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness. 
Nor  is  there  any  place  in  the  whole  country  better  fitted  to  excite  this  feeling  than 
where  we  are  now  assembled ;  for,  in  the  whole  country,  we  shall  find  no  district 
in  which  the  progress  of  trade,  of  wealth,  and  the  arts  of  Life  have  been  more  rapid 
than  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Our  Society  has  partaken  largely  of  the  prosperity 
of  this  City  and  the  surrounding  region. 

To  the  closing  century  there  are  many  names  of  which  we  may  justly  boast. 
The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  all  the  illus- 
trious men  who,  during  that  period  by  their  aid  and  wisdom,  brought  the  Society 
to  its  present  high  standing. 

In  a  few  months  another  secular  period  will  commence.  Ever  since  I  began  to 
make  observations  on  the  state  of  our  country,  I  have  been  seeing  nothing  but 
growth.  The  more  I  contemplate  our  noble  Association,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  it  is  sound  at  heart,  that  it  has  nothing  of  age  but  its  dignity,  and  that  its 
strength  is  still  the  strength  of  youth.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  on  a  wise  and 
temperate  policy,  on  a  policy  in  which  the  principle  is  to  preserve  what  is  good  by 
reforming  in  time  what  is  evil,  our  Institution  may  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  a 
late  posterity,  and  that,  under  the  shade  of  our  civil  institutions,  it  may  long  con- 
tinue to  flourish. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  when  a  hundred  years  more  have  run  out,  the  Society  will 
still  continue  to  deserve  well  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  I  trust  that  the  in- 
augural of  1984  will  be  attended  by  a  still  greater  assembly  of  members  than  I  have 
the  happiness  now  to  see  before  me.  The  assemblage,  indeed,  may  not  meet  in  the 
place  where  we  have  met ;  our  present  hall  raay  have  disappeared.  My  successor 
may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a,  more  stately  edifice,  in  one  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  of  the  future  New  York,  but  though  the  site  and  the  waUs  may  be  new, 
the  spirit  of  the  Institution  wiU,  I  hope,  be  the  same,  and  that  my  successor  will  be 
able  to  boast  that  the  closing  of  the  second  century  of  the  Society  has  been  even 
more  glorious  than  the  first." 

The  annnal  reports  of  the  various  committees  show  a  very  pros- 
perous condition  of  affairs. — That  of  the  Library  Committee  shows 
constant  addition  to  its  volumes;  that  of  the  school  committee  will 
be  given  later,  in  the  account  of  the  Drawing  Schools. 

The  99th  annual  report  for  the  year  1884,  contains  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  the  newly  chosen  President  Mr.  John  H.  Waydell,  de- 
livered before  the  society  at  the  annual  meeting  January  13th,  1885. 

Tn  this  address  th©j^|jftieSEfQffy1/Kfie/aS3Jri?®  standi ne-  comnnittfifis  n.rn 
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concisely  stated  and  in  eacli  case  the  result  of  their  labors  summed 
up,  and  desirable  changes  in  the  By-Laws  affecting  them,  suggested. 
After  a  courteous  expression  of  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  the  President  said: 

"  With  this  Annual  Meeting  we  enter  upon  an  important  historical  epoch  in  tne 
career  of  this  Society,  that  of  its  "Centennial  Year,"  alnaost  identical  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  City  government. 

The  original  founders  of  this  organization  laid  deep  the  corner  stone  of  the  struc- 
tiu-e,  dedicated  "  To  dry  the  tear  from  misery's  eye,  to  succor  the  afflicted,  and  save 
the  sinking; "  beginning  with  no  lofty  aspirations  or  even  hardly  realizing  how  weE 
they  buUt;  by  careful  and  judicious  management  of  the  means  at  their  hands,  and 
inspiring  their  successors  to  carry  forward  their  good  work,  we  are,  to-day,  en- 
abled to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  an  income  of  nearly  $35,000  devoted  en- 
tirely to  benevolent  and  educational  purposes. 

Looking  back  through  the  annals  of  the  past  century,  we  find  many  kindred 
societies  blooming  more  rapidly  into  active  hf e,  flourishing  for  a  season,  and  then 
passing  away;  while  ours,  true  to  its  original  purposes,  yet  steadily  moving  onward, 
step  by  step,  increasing  its  usefulness  as  its  income  would  permit,  until  to-day  it  has 
added  to  its  beneficence  a  school,  a  free  circulating  library,  reading  rooms,  and 
lecture  course,  all  in  a  thriving  condition. 

My  practical  mind  leads  me  on  to  briefly  review  with  you  the  labors  of  the  several 
standing  committees,  through  which  the  business  of  the  Society  is  conducted,  and 
offer  such  suggestions  for  your  consideration  as  have  presented  themselves  to  me; 
and  request  your  thoughtful  examination  of  the  detailed  reports  presented  at  this 
meeting." 

He  then  recites  the  work  of  "  The  Finance  Committee,"  and  "  The 
Committee  on  Pensions,"  the  almoners  of  the  Society's  funds  who 
thus  perpetuate 

"  its  primary  principles  as  best  expressed  in  the  original  petition  for  a  charter  (1789) 
to  raise  a  fund  within  themselves  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow  members,  who  may, 
through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  claim  a  share  of  their  munificence  to 
rescue  from  the  cold  hands  of  poverty  and  distress  the  mourning  widow  and  help- 
less orphan."    *    *    * 

His  suggestions  as  to  the  School  Committee  are  given  in  full. 

"  The  School  Committee  in  directing  the  management  of  the  free  evening  classes 
in  drawing,  for  boys  and  girls,  is  performing  a  duty  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
This  Committee,  originally  created  to  conduct  a  day  school  for  the  children  of  mem- 
bers, and  once  so  popular,  was  finally  superseded  by  the  Public  School  System;  and 
our  present  evening  school  was  introduced. 

At  the  present  time,  the  classes  are  full  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  in  attendance. 

It  has  occured  to  me,  however,  that  it  might  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  name 
and  calling  to  change  the  object  from  that  of  drawing  to  that  of  teaching  the 
mechanic  arts,  thereby  bringing  within  its  scope  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  im- 
plements used  in  the  different  trades. 

In  fact,  should  not  this  Society  encourage  young  men  to  enter  a  school  of  this 
kind,  by  having  it  understood  that  any  employing  mechanic,  in  want  of  a  youth, 
partly  educated  in  his  trade,  would  give  the  pupils  of  this  school  the  preference? 
and  in  my  opinion,  if  this  idea  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  it  would  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  Society  as  well  as  to  the  youths  of  our  city." 
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The  other  committees  noticed  are  "The  Library,"  "The  Literary 
and  Scientific,"  "  The  Building  and  Sinking  Fund,"  and  "  The  Audit- 
ing Committee."    He  closes  his  remarks  as  follows: 

"  And  now,  brothers,  after  having  as  briefly  as  possible  drawn  your  attention  to 
the  past  of  our  Society,  the  workings  of  its  various  committees,  and  the  flattering 
prospects  of  a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness  in  the  future,  I  wiU  in  conclusion 
state,  that  on  the  IVth  of  November,  of  this  year,  will  occur  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  assembling  together  of  those  37  representative  mechanics  who  founded  and 
organized  this  society.  In  commemoration  of  that  important  event,  I  would 
recommend  the  appointment,  at  an  early  date,  of  a  special  committee  to  report 
the  most  feasible  plan  for  properly  celebrating  that  "centennial  day." 

To  me  this  year  has  a  personal  significance,  as  it  is  the  semi-centennial  of  my 
first  entrance  as  a  scholar  in  the  old  sohool  of  this  Society ;  to  me,  then,  a  proud 
moment,  but  prouder  stUl  when,  following  the  advice  of  my  sainted  father,  I  be- 
came a  member  of  this  society,  and  now  stand  here  before  you  as  its  President.  I 
feel  it  to  be  the  crowning  event  of  my  life ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  efficient 
officers  you  have  been  pleased  to  elect,  I  shall,  with  my  best  endeavors,  so  hope  to 
discharge  my  duties,  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  may  still  be  onward. 

And  let  us  all,  invoking  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  so  consecrate  ourselves 
with  renewed  efforts  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this  organization,  that  at  the  end 
we  each  may  receive  the  coveted  and  merited  plaudit,  "  Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.'' 

This  year  the  Society  celebrated  the  Centennial  Anniversary  with 
great  dclat.  First,  by  a  brilliant  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  at  which 
ladies  were  present,  while  many  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
New  York  City,  and  elsewhere,  responded  to  the  toasts ;  and,  second, 
on  the  succeeding  evening,  by  a  public  meeting  in  Steinway  Hall, 
when  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  Hon. 
Stewart  L.Woodford,  delivered  an  oration;  so  that  opportunity  was 
furnished  for  all  members  and  friends  of  the  society  to  participate 
in  one,  or  both,  of  these  celebrations. 

A  permanent  record  of  these  memorable  occasions  was  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  Society,  in  a  very  handsomely  printed  pamphlet; 
with  a  frontispiece  showing  the  present  home  in  16th  street.  * 

Extracts  from  the  speeches  and  historical  statements  of  this  pam- 
phlet are  here  freely  quoted;  because,  apart  from  its  particular  interest 
in  this  connection,  there  is,  incidentally,  so  much  of  general  interest 
connected  with  the  topics  of  this  Report,  and  especially  of  this  vol- 
ume; as,  for  example,  the  account  given  by  Congressman  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  the  son-in-law  of  Peter  Cooper,  of  the  connection  hetweenthis 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Cooper's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  Founders, 
and  the  plan  Mr.  Cooper  put  in  execution  in  founding  Cooper  Union; 
and,  also,  the  personal  reminiscence  given  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  himself,  of 
the  time  when  he  drew  out  his  first  book  from  the  "Apprentices' 
Library,"  of  this  society.     It  is  by  like  incidents,  and  by  tracing 

*"  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Monday,  November  16th,  1885,  and  Tuesday,  November 
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such,  other  influences  as  several  of  the  speakers  took  occasion  to 
point  out  as  directly,  or  remotely,  resulting  from  the  example  of 
this  society,  that  the  real,  far-reaching  influence  for  good  of  such 
associations  are  realized,  and  their  true  value  to  the  community 
appears.  Much  that  is  most  suggestive  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  worker  and  employer,  occurs  in  the  remarks  of  the 
various  speakers.  That  these  after  dinner  talks  were  flashing  with, 
wit  and  enlivened  with  merriment,  the  names  of  the  chosen  talkers, 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  city,  will  fully  show;  it  is,  however, 
only  their  more  practical,  thoughtful  suggestions  that  are  here  col- 
lated. 
The  record  begins  as  follows: 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 
Peeliminaet  Peoceedings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  January  13,  1885,  the  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  John  H. 
Waydell,  in  his  inaugural  address,  caUed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  its  ap- 
proaching centennial  in  the  following  words : 

"On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  of  this  year,  will  occur  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  assembling  together  of  those  thirty-seven  sturdy  representative 
mechanics  who  founded  and  organized  this  society.  In  commemoration  of  that 
important  event,  I  would  recommend  the  appointment,  at  an  early  date,  of  a  special 
committee  to  report  the  most  feasible  plan  for  properly  celebrating  that  centennial 
day." 

At  the  same  meeting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  William  H.  Gedney,  it  was, 

"  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  address  as  refers  to  the  Centennial  of 
the  Society,  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  nine,  which  number  shall  include 
the  three  principal  officers  who  shall  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  a  plan  or 
method  by  which  the  members  of  the  Society  may  properly  celebrate  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  existence." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  President  appointed  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen as  the  Centennial  Committee  : 

Messrs.  "William  H.  Gedney,  John  H.  Rogers,  W.  Otis  Mimroe,  Samuel  A.  Briggs, 
Gilbert  J.  Burnet,  Douglas  Taylor,  Robert  Rutter,  Charles  T.  Galloway  and  John 
H.  Waydell.    *    *    » 

At  the  September  meeting  Messrs.  Stephen  M.  Wright,  David  Jardine,  George  H. 
Robinson,  and  John  R.  Voorhis  were  added  to  the  Committee,  increasing  the  num- 
ber to  thirteen." 

The  dinner  was  held  November  16,  1885,  and  the  oration  was  de- 
livered November  17,  1885. 

"The  Banquet. 

The  members,  with  their  wives  and  invited  guests,  were  received,  as  they  assem- 
bled, by  the  Banquet  Conunittee,  and  having  spent  a  pleasant  half  hour  in  perpet- 
uating old  friendships  and  the  formation  of  new  ones,  were  conducted  to  the  spa- 
cious dining-room,  which  they  completely  filled. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  John  H.  Waydell,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Daly  presided.  rSeated^-mth^tham^atths^sn^  were  Hon.  Joseph 
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R.  Hawley,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Esq., 
Hon.  John  T.  Hoffman,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Gen. 
Horace  Porter,  Hon.  John  R.  Brady,  Ballard  Smith,  Esq.,  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford, WiUiam  H.  Webb,  Esq.,  WHUam  H.  Gedney,  Esq.  The  members,  with  their 
individual  guests,  occupied  sis  long  tables,  set  at  right  angles  with  the  guest  table. 
The  floral  and  other '  decorations  were  abundant,  and  in  unexceptionable  taste. 
Excellent  music  was  discoursed  by  the  orchestra  stationed  in.  the  gallery,  and  a 
well-trained  glee  club  contributed  its  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  The 
menu  was  served  with  such  promptness,  that  at  the  very  early  hour  of  half -past 
eight  the  last  course  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  report  in  the  New  York  World  of  the  next  morning  presents  so  vivid  a  men- 
tal photograph  of  the  scene  as  to  be  worthy  of  perpetuation  here : 

"After  a  century  of  usefulness  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
sat  down  last  night  at  Delmonico's  to  eat  its  Centeimial  dinner  and  listen  to  Cen- 
tennial Jokes.  Not  like  the  founders  of  this  ancient  Society  did  the  feasters  assem- 
ble. Not  with  rough,  rousing  choruses  that  shook  the  rafters  of  the  old  Dutch 
taverns  and  made  the  fat  bottles  of  schnapps  dance  on  the  shelves.  Not  with  quaint 
queues  and  knee-breeches,  and  clay  pipes  with  stems  so  long  and  so  slender  that 
the  Lord  only  knows  how  they  were  kept  whole  towards  the  end  of  the  meetings. 
There  was  no  grandfather  of  Peter  Cooper  to  head  a  committee  and  teU  the  land- 
lady that  drinks  must  be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  not  charged  to  the  Society. 

"Above  the  heads  of  the  radiant  company  which  met  last  night  hung  great  mUky 
bulbs  of  Bohemian  glass  brimming  with  electric  light,  which  sparkled  from  walls 
thick  with  gorgeous  gold  tracery.  Instead  of  the  venerable  choruses  howled  out  of 
tune,  there  ■was  an  orchestra  in  a  yeUow  gallery,  from  which  came  tremblingly 
'The  Mowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring*  and  'Titwillow.'  Soft  perfumes  came 
creeping  over  the  tables  from  hills  and  valleys  of  roses  and  violets.  A  forest  of 
candles  mellowed  the  upper  lights,  and  a  grove  of  great  lamps,  with  silken  shades, 
bloomed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  there  were  massive  mirrors  reflecting 
a  sea  of  happy  faces.  But  the  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  so  many 
ladies,  the  wives  and  sisters,  daughters  and  sweethearts  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  What  rows  of  respectability  and  BoUdity.  What  suggestions  of  ships  on  the 
ocean  and  mfles  of  railways,  and  big,  fat  warehouses  and  limitless  bank  accounts. 
Around  the  seven  long  tables  were  grouped  the  unostentatious  representatives  of 
industries  that  were  the  backbone  and  the  heart  of  the  city  in  all  its  stages  of  devel- 
opment.    *    *    * 

The  names  of  the  guests,  which  followed,  as  they  have  been  already 
given,  are  here  omitted  : — 

"  Down  at  the  other  table  sat  joUy  old  Forsyth  Labagh,  who  joined  the  Society 
in  1838 ;  C.  H.  Delamater,  the  iron-founder,  and  his  wife  ;  Richard  Poillon,  the 
ship-buUder,  and  his  wife ;  John  Abendroth,  Thomas  E.  Tripler  and  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  W.  Otis  Munroe  and  his  wife  and  daughter ;  Thomas  McElrath,  John  T. 
Agnew,  Douglas  Taylor  and  his  wife ;  Andrew  Little,  Wade  B.  Worrall,  George  W. 
Lithgow  and  his  wife  and  daughter ;  Hervey  C.  Calkin  and  his  wife ;  Henry  L. 
Slote  and  his  wife ;  Alexander  Knox,  Charles  T.  Galloway  and  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  Robert  Rutter  and  his  wife  ;  and  Commissioner  John  R.  Voorhis.  There 
were  men  who  had  carved  out  great  fortunes  from  the  humblest  and  hardest  begin- 
nings on  all  sides.  The  whole  scene  was  a  tribute  to  honest  labor,  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Collyer,  who  started  as  a  blacksmith,  down.  It  was  a  fltting  end  to  the  flrst 
century  of  this  Society. 

"Away  back  in  1785  it  was  founded  in  the  hostelry  or  tavern  of  Walter  Heyer, 
in  King  Street,  now  Pine  Street.  Hard  times  had  come  upon  the  thrifty  toilers  of 
Manhattan,  and  the  purposgj^y^j^^jgntjj^^^^gy^^o  organized  the  Society  was 
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purely  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  mechanics  and  tradesmen  who  might  feel  the 
stress  of  poverty.  Their  widows  and  orphans  were  also  to  be  provided  for.  It  was 
a  frugal,  practical,  hard-headed  body,  inspired  by  the  success  which  the  great  guilds 
of  Europe  had  achieved  in  the  field  of  benevolence.  In  1792  it  united  with  the 
Manufacturing  Society,  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  developing  and  elevating 
trade  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  the  guilds  did,  took  root.  The  Society  was  at  once 
chartered  under  its  present  name.  In  1795  it  adopted  a  naked  arm  and  a  hammer 
as  its  emblem  and  '  By  hammer  and  hand  all  arts  do  stand '  as  its  motto.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  it  bought  land  at  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Broadway 
and  built  the  Mechanics'  HaU,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  ever  conceived 
and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  Later  on  the  Society  moved  to  Chambers 
Street.  The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  founded  by  it,  and  the  Society  became  a  share- 
holder in  it.  In  1821  a  school  and  an  apprentices'  library  were  opened.  Thousands 
of  elderly  Nevv  Yorkers  have  once  thumbed  the  pages  of  the  books  that  filled  the 
shelves  of  this  library.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  State  received  their  first 
education  in  the  school.  The  library  has  now  over  70,000  books.  In  1856  a  free 
reading-room  was  opened.  A  boys'  high  school  was  next  opened  on  Crosby  Street. 
So  the  Society  has  gone  on  for  a  hundred  years,  not  only  getting  richer  and  stronger, 
but  spreading  useful  learning  and  extending  an  open  hand  to  the  needy.'' 

The  dinner  being  concluded,  the  Chairman  (Chief  Justice  Daly)  called  the  assem- 
blage to  order,  and  in  a  felicitous  and  touching  speech  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  the 
long  and  honorable  history  of  the  Society,  declaring  that  it  had  originally  given 
impulses  to  the  City  of  New  York  which  are  still  most  powerful  factors  in  its  life : 

Opening  Address  Of  Brother  Chables  P.  Daly. 

Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Brothers : — In  taking,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Waydell,  the  chair,  at  this  banquet,  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
our  Society,  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  our  invited  guests,  and  to  the  ladies,  that  I  should 
say  something  respecting  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  for,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  this  metropolis,  and  the  one  having  the  largest  revenue,  it  has 
done  its  allotted  work  so  unobtrusively  during  the  century  that  has  gone  by,  that  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  societies  of  the  city. 

When  it  was  founded,  in  1785,  there  were  ia  New  York  thirxy-one  different  trades, 
or  handicrafts,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  organizations  of  their  own  that  combined 
with  certain  social  and  benevolent  features  the  protection  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  particular  handicraft ;  reg^ar  meetings  being  held,  at  which  the  affairs  of 
the  craft  were  discussed  and  fixed  dues  paid,  or  collections  taken  up  for  the  support 
of  indigent  members.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  continuation  in  a  modified  form,  of 
the  kind  of  institution  that  grew  up  with  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  in 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  a  guild. 

To  create  a  community  of  feeling  and  bring  about  co-operative  action  among  the 
different  trades  in  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  trades  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  generally,  appears  to  have  been  the  object  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  our  Society,  which,  as  originally  organized,  was  a  representative 
body  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  trades,  under  the  name  of  The  Gren- 
eral  Committee  of  Mechanics.  At  least,  I  assume  this  to  have  been  the  object  from 
such  records  as  remain ;  for  no  copy  of  the  constitution  that  was  adopted  at  the 
first  meeting  on  the  17th  of  November,  1785,  and  printed,  is  now  known  to  exist. 
What  this  representative  body,  or  General  Committee  sought  to  accomplish,  or  did, 
does  not  appear.  All  that  the  records  show  is,  that  it  held  monthly  meetings,  at 
which  dues  ;vere  paid  ;  but  the  plan  of  a  representative  or  federate  body  was  evi- 
dently not  successful,  for  in  less  than  a  year  it  was  changed  into  an  original  body 
composed  of  members  who^were  r^ularls-initiatedL-as  in  the  other  organizations. 
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adopting,  like  them,  certain  characteristics  of  the  guild,  which  it  still  retains,  such 
as  the  formal  initiation  of  members,  the  ceremonious  installation  of  officers,  and  the 
transaction  of  business  only  at  meetings  whex-e  none  but  members  are  present,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  trade  organizations  it  was  called  The  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  every  mechanic  or 
tradesman  of  the  city  being  eUgible  to  membership,  whereas,  in  each  of  the  other 
organizations,  membership  was  confined  to  those  belonging  to  the  individual  trade. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TEEMS  MECHiNICS  AND  TRADESMEN. 

By  the  term  "  mechanic,"  we  usually  understand  a  person  who  has  learned  some 
one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  word  "tradesman,"  however,  has  a  more  extended 
signification.  It  means,  or  it  meant  then,  not  oidy  one  who  has  learned  a  trade, 
but  one  who  is  a  shopkeeper,  as  mechanics  in  many  trades  keep  shops  for  the  sale 
of  the  articles  they  make ;  and  it  is  of  this  class  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  that 
the  Society  has  always  been  composed. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Society,  after  it  ceased  in  1786  to  be  a  representative 
body,  as  afterwards  expressed  in  its  act  of  incorporation,  passed  in  1793,  was  "to 
give  assistance  to  members  in  CEise  of  sickness  or  accident;  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  should  die,  leaving  little  or  no  property."  For 
several  years,  however,  some  attention  was  given  by  memorials  to  the  Legislature 
and  otherwise  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  then  an  absorbing 
public  topic;  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  had  suffered  greatly  during 
the  American  Revolution,  and  continued  to  be  depressed  for  some  years  afterwards. 
The  subject  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  consequently  for  some  time  the  leading 
toast  at  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Society,  and  was  doubtless  a  frequent  subject  of 
conversation  or  discussion  at  the  monthly  meetings;  but  beyond  this  the  Society 
did  not  go. 

In  1789  it  wisely  determined  by  the  passage  of  a  formal  resolution  to  take  no 
part  in  elections,  which  kept  it  out  of  the  troubled  waters  of  poUtics;  and  thereafter 
its  efforts  were  chiefly  limited  to  the  benevolent  object  stated  in  its  charter — a  field 
sufficiently  large,  for  the  Society  rapidly  increased  in  membership,  owing  to  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  the  duty  was  discharged  of  taking  care  of  the  sick,  pro- 
viding for  the  unfortunate,  and  looking  after  the  vridow  and  the  orphan.  As  a 
benefit  Society  it  was  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than  the  organizations  in  the 
several  trades;  for,  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  was  every  mechanic  and  tradesman 
eligible  to  membership,  but  it  embraced  what  the  other  societies  did  not — employ- 
ers— a  subtantial  class  which  has  always  been  largely  represented  in  it,  and  to 
whom  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  long  continuance,  its  successful  management, 
and  its  large  pecuniary  resources." 

There  was  another  object,  rather  implied  than  expressed,  which  was,  to  keep  up 
among  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  the  city  a  high  standing  a  moral  character, 
a  test  of  which  was  admissibiUty  into  the  Society;  and  from  a  very  early  period 
every  member  had  been  advised  in  the  charge  delivered  to  bim  upon  his  initiation, 
that  his  admission  is  due  to  the  testimonial  the  Society  has  received  of  his  charac- 
ter for  industry,  sobriety  and  integrity.  And  in  looking  over  the  long  roll  of  its 
members  for  a  century  there  is  not  a  single  name,  at  least  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  of  which  it  has  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

FROSPEEITY   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

In  1803,  it  had  so  increased  in  resources  and  membership,  that  it  erected  for  its 
use,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Park  Place,  what  was  long  known 
in  the  city  as  ' '  Mechanics'  Hall,"  an  imposing  buUding  in  its  day,  the  architect  and 
builder  of  which  was  a  me^'f^tizScPIS^^^m^SeftlSn  McComb— whose  name  I 
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especially  mention,  as  he  has  left  a  more  permanent  memorial  of  his  genius  in  the 
present  City  Hall,  of  which  he  was  the  architect  and  builder. 

In  1810,  the  Society  obtained  the  act  incorporating  the  present  Mechanics'  Bank, 
a  valuable  franchise  at  that  period;  one-half  of  the  stock  of  which  bank  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  members,  and  a  large  part  was  taken  by  the  Society  itself,  a  portion 
of  which  it  still  owns. 

THE  NEW  CHAETEES. 

In  1813  the  Charter  of  the  Society  expired  by  its  own  limitation  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  incorporation  to  1890.  In  this  act  of 
renewal,  and  in  an  act  passed  in  1833,  larger  powers  were  given  which  enabled  it 
to  provide  more  fully  for  the  support  of  indigent  members,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  also  to  carry  out  certain  educational  objects  to  which,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  since,  its  resources  have  been  largely  applied. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  educational  objects,  which  had  been  in  contemplation 
some  time  before  the  charter  was  renewed,  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1813,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  industrial  interest  of  this 
city,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  for  several  years  the 
Society  was  simply  continued,  during  which  period  its  receipts,  however,  exceeded 
its  expenditures,  and  its  indebtedness  was  considerably  reduced. 

About  eight  years  thereafter  its  prosperity  revived  with  the  general  revival  of 
business,  and  in  1830  it  was  able  to  estabUsh  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  deceased  or  unfortunate  members ;  and  to  take  measures  for  the  founding 
of  a  library  for  the  use  of  apprentices. 

THE  POUNDHK  OF  THE   LIBRARY. 

The  first  apprentices'  library  in  this,  or  in  any  country,  was  founded  in  Boston, 
in  the  early  part  of  1830,  by  a  benevolent  gentlemen  named  William  Wood.  This 
pubhc-spirited  man,  having  been  applied  to  by  the  Society  for  information  to  enable 
it  to  estabhsh  a  similar  institution  here,  responded  to  the  request  by  coming  on  to 
this  city  and  devoting  the  whole  of  his  time,  for  several  months,  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  object.  During  this  time  he  visited  the  various  workshops  of  the  city;  con- 
sulted with  employers  and  obtained  the  names  of  seven  hundred  and  forty  appren- 
tices who  desired  to  become  readers.  By  his  efforts,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  many 
members,  in  the  donation  of  books  and  of  money,  a  library  was  established  tempo- 
rarily in  a  school  building  that  then  stood  on  a  part  of  the  present  City  Hall  park, 
which  was  opened  on  the  2ath  of  May,  1830. 

In  1828,  the  Society  erected  a  building  in  Chambers  Street,  upon  land  which  it 
leased  from  the  city  for  sixty  years,  for  the  school  and  the  Apprentices'  Library; 
which  was  used  for  the  library  and  the  school  until  1833,  when  the  necessity  for 
more  extensive  accommodations  led  to  the  purchase  of  property  in  Crosby  Street, 
then  known  as  the  High  School,  to  which  building  the  place  of  meeting  for  mem- 
bers, the  library  and  the  school  were  removed,  where  the  society  remained  for 
forty-four  years,  when,  it  having  become  necessary  to  have  a  more  central  position, 
the  present  property  in  Sixteenth  Street  was  purchased,  and  the  society  removed 
there  in  1877. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  at  first  confined  to  the  children  of  indigent  members,  but  after- 
wards other  children  were  received  at  a  small  rate  of  tuition  ;  but  who  paid,  and 
who  did  not,  was  never  known  in  the  school.  That  was  known  only  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  school  in  charge.  The  school  was  an  excellent  one.  It  was 
largely  attended,  popular,  and  for  many  years  was  self-supporting.  It  existed  for 
thirty-six  years,  when,  in  1858,  it  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  general 
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adoption  throughout  the  city  of  the  Public  School  System.  Upon  its  discontinu- 
ance, however,  the  present  night  school  was  established,  which  has  proved  even 
more  successful  in  the,  free  instruction  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  in  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  modeling  for  ornamental  purposes. 

In  1835,  a  winter  course  of  lectures  was  estabUshed,  which  has  ever  since  been 
continued. 

The  income  of  the  Society  has  in  some  years  been  as  high  as  $70,000.  It  is  now 
less  than  $40,000,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  capital  in  the  purchase  and  erec- 
tion of  buUdiugs  upon  the  property  in  Sixteenth  Street,  and  from  other  causes. 

Upon  the  removal  to  Sixteenth  Street  the  sphere  of  the  Society's  usefulness  was 
enlarged  by  opening  the  library  to  journeymen  mechanics,  and  to  all  working  wo- 
men ;  and  it  may  gratify  the  ladies  present  to  know  that  the  number  of  females 
now  making  use  of  the  Ubrary  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  males.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  more  than  80,000  persons  have  taken  out  books  and  the  reading- 
room  during  the  same  period  has  been  visited  by  over  33,000  persons.  The  amount 
expended  annually  for  the  support  of  indigent  members  and  the  reUef  of  widows 
and  orphans  is  about  $5,000. 

This  is  the  Society's  simple  story  of  a  century.  It  is  the  brief  history  of  its  prac- 
tical work.  A  most  important  part  of  that  work,  in  its  vsdde-spreading  effects,  has 
been  the  estabUshment  of  the  circulating  library,  and  I  could  not,  perhaps,  more 
appropriately  conclude  my  remarks  than  by  expressing  my  ovsm  obligation  to  it. 
Fifty-seven  years  ago  I  was  admitted  as  a  mechanic's  apprentice  to  take  books 
out  of  the  library,  and  had  the  use  of  it  during  the  five  years  of  my  apprenticeship. 
It  is  to  the  means  of  self -instruction  then  afforded  that  I  attribute  the  future  course 
and  avocation  of  my  Ufe,  and  as  I  am  now  within  a  month  of  retiring  from  a  judi- 
cial office  that  I  have  occupied  for  more  than  forty-one  years,  it  is  v^ith  a  feeling  of 
deep  gratitude  to  an  institution  that  afforded  me  this  assistance  in  my  unaided 
youth.     [Loud  and  long-continued  applause."] 

"  SPEECH  OF  HON.   JOSEPH    E.   HAWLET. 

In  response  to  the  toast  "The  United  States,"  Senator  Hawley 
said: 

*  *  *  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  cordially  and  respectfully  upon 
the  completion  of  the  first  one  hundredth  year  of  your  history.  It  is  a  record  of 
industry,  of  fraternity,  of  prosperity,  of  benevolence,  of  public  spirit,  of  patriotism, 
of  fidelity  to  every  generous  impulse  and  honorable  obligation.  I  have  read  what- 
ever I  could  find  of  its  history  and  I  am  a  stranger  to  it;  yet,  let  me  say,  proud  of 
it  as  peculiarly  and  purely  American  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  [Applause.] 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  narrowness  of  my  theme — the  United  States.  [Laughter.] 
Something  may  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  sir,  in  the  language  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  something  has  been  said,  and  so  well  said  that  I  do  not  feel  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  question.  The  twenty-two  who  w^ere 
present  at  the  foundation  of  the  Society  in  a  tavern  the  King  Street,  now  Pine 
Street,  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  are  to  the  present  society,  as  regards  re- 
sourses  and  nimabers,  something  like  the  three  and  a  half  or  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  Americans  scattered  along  the  coast  are  to  the  58,000,000  spread  from 
Vermont  to  Oregon,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  But  the  subject  of  my  few  remarks 
is  not  so  old  as  your  Society.  These  United  States  started  in  life  in  1789,  and  you 
are  four  years  before  them.  You  started  with  some  very  good  doctrines,  known 
for  many  years  as  peculiarly  American — Henry  Clay  American.  [Applause.]  Be- 
fore we  had  a  Constitution  or  a  Congress  this  Society  was  calling  for  measures  of 
legislation  that  should  tend  to  exclude  to  some  extent  articles  made  abroad  which 
might  be  made  in  this  couQjgj^^^lfeije^/CTSfeslfJSanticipatins:  Georee  Washine- 
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ton  and  the  first  Congress  itself  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  on  this  continent  indus- 
tries of  aU  descriptions  that  should  correspond  to  the  resources  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  placed  here,  and  which  we  supposed  He  had  placed  here  that  we  might 
use  them.  [Applause.]  But  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  a  political  argument  of 
any  description.  The  idea  was  not  political.  It  is  ninety-eight  years  old — a  general 
declaration.  It  was  simply  a  patriotic  aspiration  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
continent.     [Applause.] 

I  shall  not  need  to  discourse  upon  the  greatness  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
proud  of  it,  proud  of  the  name,  proud  of  its  present  and  proud  of  its  inevitable 
future.  Nobody  can  say  too  much  about  it,  no  poet  can  write  too  much  about  it, 
no  orator  speak  too  eloquently  about  it.  I  think  that  the  United  States  have  come 
now  to  a  sort  of  table  land,  having  reached  a  certain  goal  and  end,  you  might  say, 
of  a  race,  and  yet  but  the  beginning  of  a  race.  In  the  great  matter  of  pohtical  con- 
struction and  political  Uberty  we  are  ahead  some  years,  possibly  some  generations, 
of  the  European  nations.  We  have  laid  the  great  general  foundations  of  govern- 
ment— finally  and  forever  laid  them.  In  many  of  these  things  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  more  remaining  for  any  people  on  earth  to  do.  We  have  absolutely  uni- 
versal freedom,  absolutely  universal  suffrage,  without  regard  to  color  or  creed, 
equally  before  the  laws,  the  ballot-box,  the  jury  and  the  cartridge-box.  [Laughter.] 
What  remains  ?  To  free  ourselves  in  some  sort  from  the  great  political  struggles 
and  devote  ourselves  to  what  is  the  main  business  of  mankind  outside  of  Govern- 
ment contests.     [Applause.] 

Why,  sir,  there  are  men  here  who  will  see  this  nation  with  a  hundred,  a  hundred 
and  ten,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  miUions — yes,  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
population.  They  will  see  produced  here  every  imaginable  product  of  the  soil. 
Every  form  of  human  workmanship  will  be  produced  within  our  borders.  We  have 
wonderful  powers  of  assimilation  and  digestion,  and  the  possibilities  that  are  before 
us  are  wonderful  indeed.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Society  may  Uve  to  see  the  next 
centennial." 

'  SPEECH  or  HON.    JOHN  T.    HOFFMAN. 

Ex-Governor  Hoffman,  responded  to  tlie  toast  of  "  The  State  of 
New  York,"  and,  among  other  tMngs,  said,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  I  can  understand  why  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  to  this  toast  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  because  it  was  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  be  for  four  years 
Governor  of  it.  [Applause.]  Why  neither  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  at  the 
recent  election  has  been  admitted,  must  be  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  traders, 
[laughter]  or  mechanics,  but  by  the  general  testimony  of  the  partisan  press  were 
only  "tools"  [great  laughter],  and  mere  "tools"  cannot  be  admitted  to  this  Society. 

There  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  making  Chief  Justice  Daly  your  chairman  this 
evening  [applause],  for  not  only  in  early  life  was  he  a  mechanic's  apprentice,  but 
for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  on  the  Bench,  where,  as  well  as  in  his  library, 
which  is  his  workshop,  he  has  been  making  cases  full  of  books  and  books  full  of 
cases.  [Laughter.]  I  wiQ  only  add,  all  honor  to  our  worthy  master  mechanic,  the 
Chief  Justice,  whether  on  the  Bench  or  off  of  it.     [Great  applause.] 

*  *  *  I  have  ladies  and  gentlemen,  spoken  in  not  a  very  serious  way,  and 
perhaps  at  too  much  length.  [Cries  of  "  Go  on."]  This  Society  has  for  a  century 
lived  a  life  of  usefulness.  [Applause.]  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands,  and  its 
infiuenoe,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  for  good,  not  only  for  employers,  but  employes, 
of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  There  are  great  questions  in  the  present  and  the 
future,  in  the  solution  of  which,  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  it  must  make  itself 
felt.  It  has  always  taught  the  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  it  must  also  teach 
the  lesson  of  the  rights  of  labor.    [Great  applause.] 

Many  years  ago,  when  in  g)j^j^g,g(fj^jEh)^jyg^^j)^j^(g)made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Joseph 
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Harrison,  who  began  life  as  a  blacksmith,  and  was  then  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
most  honored  citizens  of  that  old  Quaker  City,  so  full  of  good  men,  and  great 
memories.  In  his  library  was  a  large  picture,  which  especially  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  transfer  to  canvas,  done  with  wonderful  power,  of  the  old  Rabbinical 
Legend  of  "  The  Blacksmith  and  King  Solomon."  He  told  me  he  kept  it  there  to 
teach  his  boys  always  to  honor  and  respect  that  humble  labor  upon  which  his  f  or- 
time  and  success  had  been  reared;  never  to  despise,  or  ignore,  the  small  beginning 
which  had  accomplished  so  much  for  him  and  for  them — and  to  strengthen  their 
faith,  that  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  firm  and  calm  assertion  of  a  right  would 
always  have  its  due  recognition.     [Applause.] 

THE  LEGEND  OP  THE   SMITH  AND  KING  SOLOMON. 

The  legend  was  something  like  this — briefly  told.  When  Solomon  had  finished 
the  Temple,  he  called  all  the  architects  and  chief  artificers  to  a  great  feast,  and  they 
gathered  there.  When  they  were  seated,  and  the  festivities  had  fairly  begun,  some 
one  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  entered  the  banquet  hall.  Solomon  was  wroth 
and  asked,  "What  manner  of  man  art  thou?"  and  the  man  answered,  "When 
men  wish  to  honor  me  they  call  me  the  '  Son  of  the  Forge,'  but  when  they  desire  to 
mock  me  they  call  me  '  blacksmith,'  and  I  desire  no  better  name."  Then  said  Sol- 
omon, "  Why  comest  thou  here  ?  I  invited  only  the  chief  workmen  of  the  Temple." 
And  then  he  who  had  carved  the  cherubim  cried  out,  "This  fellow  is  no  sculptor  ; " 
and  he  who  had  Inlaid  the  roof  with  gold  said,  "  He  is  no  worker  of  fine  metals  ;  " 
and  he  who  had  raised  the  walls,  said,  "  He  is  not  a  cutter  of  stone ;"  and  he  who 
made  the  roof  said,  "  He  is  not  cunning  in  cedar- wood."  Then  said  King  Solomon, 
"What  hast  thou  to  say  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  driven  out?"  Then  said  the 
blacksmith,  "  O  king,  live  forever  !  I  am  their  superior.  Before  they  lived  I  was 
created.  I  made  the  tools  with  which  they  all  have  worked."  And  Solomon  replied, 
"  Enough,  go,  wash  the  sweat  of  the  forge  from  thy  face,  and  come  and  sit  at  my 
right  hand." 

My  friends,  this  is  the  first  case  recorded  in  legend  or  history,  of  a  strike.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  It  was  not  a  strike  for  wages  but  for  recognition  and  for  right,  and 
it  was  successful.  It  was  made  by  an  humble  workingman,  in  his  w^orking  clothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  employer,  and  capitalist,  and  law-giver  of  the  age. 
[Applause.]  The  story  carries  its  own  lesson  and  its  own  moral,  and  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  Many  who  hear  me  now  will  have  to  take  an  active  part  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  relative  rights  of  labor  and  capital.  I  can  only  say  (and  I  say  it 
to  employers  and  capitalists  and  law  makers)  the  wise  solution  of  it  will  require  aU 
the  firmness  and  calm  dignity  of  the  blacksmith,  and  aU  the  wisdom  and  sense  of 
justice  of  Solomon.  [Great  applause.]  Depend  upon  it,  "  labor  will  always  assert 
its  rights.  It  may  not  be  king,  but  it  will  have  its  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called."    [Renewed  applause.] 

Another  century  of  your  existence  begins.  May  it  be  a  prosperous  and  useful  one. 
To  this  "  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,"  I  will  only  now  say  in 
closing,  in  the  words  of  the  blacksmith  to  Solomon.  ' '  O  king,  live  forever  !  "  [Great 
applause.] " 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  CHAUNOEY  M.  DEPEW. 

Chauncey  M.   Depew,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  "The  City  of  New 

Yorlc,"  said : 

******* 
But  the  history  of  your  Society  is  the  history  of  New  York.     The  story  of  your 
origin  and  growth  is  the  story  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  metropolis.     What 
you  have  become  is  what  the  cijy  has  become.     Tluagreat  modem  Babylon  owes  its 
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property,  not  to  its  commercial,  its  financial  or  its  political  power,  but  to  its  chari- 
ties, to  its  humanities,  its  hospitality,  its  universal  education.  The  open  door  of 
the  free  school  everywhere,  the  open  door  of  the  hospital  and  the  asylum,  the  Home 
for  the  Aged,  the  Indigent  and  the  Distressed— they  are  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
ind  civilization  in  this  metropohs  of  ours.  [Applause.]  And  I  think  that  you  can 
rightfully  claim  on  this  your  centennial  night  that  much  of  the  real  glory  and  true 
grandeur  of  New  York  are  the  fruit  of  the  suggestions  of  your  Society.  You  had 
a,  school  before  there  was  any  free  school  in  this  city,  and  that  school  became  so 
celebrated  that  you  had  to  let  dovsm  the  barriers  and  let  in  those  from  the  outside ; 
and  who  can  teU  but  that  the  suggestion  of  its  benefits,  which  led  men  from  it  into 
the  Mayoralty  of  the  city  and  into  the  Legislature  and  the  Judiciary,  and  to  every 
place  of  power  and  trust  and  prominence,  suggested  this  grand  system  of  free 
schools  which  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  our  city?  [Applause.]  You  looked  after 
not  only  the  education,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  from  that  you  can  claim  has  sprung  this  grand  system  of  chari- 
ties which  characterizes  New  York.  And  above  all  you  were  grand  in  your  hbra- 
ries.  It  is  suggested  that  we  have  libraries  and  hbraries  in  this  town,  for  the  scholar 
and  the  specialist.  We  have  one  that  a  man  cannot  go  into,  and  it  is  time  we  should 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  string  and  have  a  library  that  everybody  can  go  into. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  I  trust,  having  reached  the  culmination  of  your  Centennial,  you  will  go  on 
for  another  one  hundred  years,  increasing  in  usefulness  and  power,  equal  at  all 
times  to  the  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  the  State  which  gave  you  birth  ;  in  an- 
other civU  war  to  send  forth  another  regiment  and  receive  them  back  with  their 
battle-torn  colors ;  in  peace  to  found  more  and  larger  libraries,  schools  and  educa- 
tional facilities  for  this  city  of  yours  and  ours,  and  that  we  shall  all  meet  one  hun- 
dred years  hence  around  the  festive  board  of  the  Delmonicos  of  a  hundred  years 
hence,  and  that  Chief  Justice  Daly  will  preside.     [Applause.] 

SPBKCH  OF  THE  BEV.  ROBERT  COLLYBB. 

The  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  responded  to  the  toast,  "  the  Mechanic 
Arts."  When  he  arose  to  speak,  he  was  warmly  applauded.  Some 
of  his  points  were  as  follows  : 

I  suppose  I  might  well  plead  exemption  from  a  speech  because  I  said  the  Grace. 
It  was  the  old  custom,  you  know,  when  great  lords  kept  chaplains,  to  bring  the  par- 
son in  to  say  the  grace,  and  have  some  beef  and  pudding,  and  then  go  out.  [Laugh- 
ter.] But  I  suppose  you  wanted  me  to  ask  the  blessing  because  I  am  a  minister, 
and  you  desire  me  to  make  some  remarks  because  I  have  been  a  mechanic.  My 
heart  responds  to  all  the  good  things  you  have  said  about  us,  and  I  feel  like  reply- 
ing, as  the  old  skipper  did  to  Napoleon,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  some  gaUanl  things  he  had  done  and  made  a  little  speech  com- 
mending him  highly — and  the  old  skipper  said:  "  Your  majesty  has  done  right.  I 
deserved  it."  [Applause.]  I  feel  as  if  we  deserve  it  all.  I  am  glad  to  speak  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  because  I  think  I  still  understand  them  better  than  I  understand 
preaching.  When  once  in  a  long  while  I  happen  to  Ught  on  a  hammer  I  made 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  ago,  do  you  know  I  feel  prouder  of  that  old  ham- 
mer than  I  do  of  any  old  sermon  in  my  drawer !  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  like 
to  think  of  the  grand  chances  men  who  have  to  give  their  lives  to  the  mechanic 
arts,  find  when  they  come  to  this  New  World.  They  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
twice  the  men  here  that  they  could  be  in  the  Old  World.  *  *  *  i  will  teU  you 
what  is  coming.  Gentlemen  by-and-by  will  say  to  their  sons, "  I  think  the  grandest 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  into  one  of  those  places  devoted  to  the  e  Jucation  of  young 
men  in  this  noble  mechanifTa4*ibegWHagteii)ipAra^(fce  bottom  and  work  yourself 
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right  up  until  you  are  absolutely  perfect  in  the  things  that  make  the  greatness 
of  your  country,"  and  I  believe  these  men  wiU  go  into  the  best  society  in  this  world 
and  be  received  in  it  with  pride.    [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OP  GEN.  HORACE  PORTER. 

Chief-Justice  Daly,  in  introducing  Greneral  Porter,  alluded  to  the  mechanical 
operations  that  distinguished  gentleman  had  been  connected  with,  and  to  his  trade 
as  a  soldier  and  his  eminent  services  with  General  Grant  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  General  said  in  response  : 

I  paid  for  my  ticket  to  come  here  in  the  hope  that  I  might  escape  the  task  of 
making  a  speech,  and  if  I  do  not  escape  there  is  no  benevolence  manifested  here. 
[Laughter.]  I  must  first  congratulate  you  upon  the  Christianizing  sensation  fur- 
nished this  evening  by  having  the  ladies  present  here  with  us  at  a  pubUc  banquet. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  deUghtfiil  innovation,  and  I  congratulate  you  that  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  cultivat- 
ing that  grandest  of  all  arts — ^the  art  of  dining.    *    *    * 

Seriously  speaking,  gentlemen,  I  experience  peculiar  pleasirre  in  being  with  yoa 
to-night.  I  know  that  after  you  had  spent  much  money  in  the  arduous  task  of  dig- 
nifying labor;  in  elevating  the  industrial  arts,  and  in  disseminating  education,  you 
turned  your  energies  in  a  new  direction.  Under  your  auspices  was  organized  and 
sent  to  the  field  the  first  regiment  of  New  York  Engineers.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  that  regiment  serve  with  me  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  That  regiment 
served  with  distinction,  and  in  discipline,  in  courage  and  efficiency,  it  was  a  regi- 
ment that  had  no  superior.  [Applause.]  I  honor  the  Society  for  this,  although, 
aside  from  it,  if  it  had  done  nothing  but  dignify  labor,  it  would  be  immortal. 
[Applause."] 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said: 

*  *  *  When  I  was  asked  to  come  to  this  dinner  and  to  noiake  some  remarks, 
I  told  the  Committee  very  frankly  that  I  would  not  find  much  pleasure  in  the  din- 
ner itself,  as  I  always  run  away  from  such  aflEairs,  but  that  they  struck  a  very  ten- 
der chord  in  my  memory,  when  they  asked  me  to  come  to  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  this  Society. 

A  boy's  first  sight  of  a  library. 

My  father  was  a  member  of  this  Society  in  the  year  1810.  [Applause.]  When 
I  was  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  the  Society  removed  its  libraryto  Crosby  Street,  and 
my  father  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  up  into  the  Apprentices'  Library. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  books  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  my  fancy. 
I  said  to  him,  "  I  am  your  apprentice  so  that  I  can  have  some  of  these  books."  He 
said,  "  Oh,  that  is  not  necessary;  you  can  take  books;  you  can  take  them  on  my  ac- 
count.'' Then  and  there,  with  the  opening  of  the  library  in  Crosby  Street,  I  took 
my  first  book.  I  took  it  home,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  that  that 
book  made  upon  me.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare.  I  had  been  told 
that  Shakespeare  was  the  great  poet  of  the  English  language.  I  wished  to  begin 
with  him,  and  I  took  my  first  volume  home  with  me.  The  first  play  that  I  read 
was  "  The  Tempest."  I  diligently  took  volume  after  volume,  until  I  had  read  every 
play  of  Shakespeare.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  while,  at  that  age,  [I  [could  not 
understand  fully  the  scope  of  what  I  read,  that  nevertheless  the  books  that  I  thus 
took  from  the  Apprentices'  Library  developed  a  taste  for  study  which  was  the 
foundation  of  after  tastes,  and,  until  I  went  to  college,  I  was  a  regular  participant 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Apprentices'  Library.  I  attended  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures that  was  given  by  thgj^/j^g/  ff^fgljsmsdfl?^^  given  by  Professor  Ren- 
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dok  on  Chemistry.  I  am  convinced  that  the  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry  given 
)y  this  Society  have  done  much  to  educate  the  young  men  of  this  country  in  the 
ipphcation  of  science  to  business. 

THE  WISEST  OF  ALL  CHARITIES  IS  TO  TEACH  SELF  HELP  TO  MEN. 

If  the  founders  of  this  Society  had  foreseen  the  results  which  would  flow  from 
heir  efforts  they  must  have  been  very  far-seeing  men.  But  I  believe  they  buUded 
viser  than  they  knew.  They  had,  it  is  true,  an  idea  of  doing  some  charity,  but  it 
vas  the  wisest  of  aU  charities— that  of  helping  men  to  help  themselves.  It  is  such 
!harity  that  brings  out  the  best  citizens  and  the  truest  men.  There  were  many  men 
imong  the  foimders  whose  names  are  now  forgotten. 

HOW  THIS  SOCIETY  INSPIRED  PETER  COOPER. 

There  was  one  man  whose  name  appears  among  the  incorporators  who  ought 
;o  be  remembered — I  mean  John  Campbell.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  Peter  Cooper  [applause],  and  I  have  reason  to  beheve  that  it  was 
the  interest  that  John  Campbell  took  in  this  Society  that  gave  some  direction  to  the 
benefactions  of  Mr.  Cooper.  He  learned  a  lesson  from  this  Society  which  he  never 
forgot.  [Applause.]  This  Society  is  rich  because  it  never  sold  a  piece  of  real  estate 
bhat  it  once  got  possession  of.  [Applause.  ]  The  Society  gained  much  by  its  holding 
the  valuable  property  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Park  Place.  Peter  Cooper  saw 
the  great  advantages  that  the  Society  gave  to  the  apprentices  of  New  York.  He 
also  became  familiar  with  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  educated  together,  as 
was  done  in  the  old  mechanics'  school.  He  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  this  Society  in  a  school  of  greater  magnitude.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  something 
that  has  never  been  told.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  between  Mr.  Cooper 
and  his  family,  whether  the  endowment  which  he  proposed  to  make  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes  of  this  city  should  not  be  given  to  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  He  very  much  desired  that  this  Society  should  be 
the  administrator  of  his  boimty.  The  only  reason  why  he  concluded  to  not  carry 
out  his  first  intention  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Umitatiou  in  your  charter  con- 
fining the  benefits  to  the  apprentices  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  His  idea  was 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  city,  without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  they  were  mechanics'  or  tradesmen's  apprentices.  [Applause.] 
But  the  influence  of  this  Society  was  very  great  indeed,  when  it  moved  one  of  your 
members  to  found  an  institution  like  the  Cooper  Institute.     [Applause.] 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  society  which  should  not  be.  forgotten.  It  is  the 
mutual  principle  which  pervaded  its  foundation.  The  idea  was  to  make  it  not  a 
mere  charity,  but  to  establish  a  place  where  the  apprentice  had  a  right  to  come.  It 
was  not  an  institution  for  mere  alms-giving.  It  was  a  mutual  insurance  company. 
Its  course  has  been  marked  by  invincible  impartiaUty.  [Applause.]  If  it  had  done 
no  more  than  to  bring  together  an  audience  like  this  to  look  back  on  the  work  of  a 
hundred  years,  it  would  have  done  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders."    *    *    * 

Then  after  a  little  skirmish,  with  General  Hawley  he  continued : 
"  I  do  not  know  anything  that  can  more  profitably  occupy  your  attention  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  signal  results  that  have  attended  the  efforts  of  this  society 
to  instruct  the  young  in  the  mechanic  arts.  There  is  stiU  room  for  much  to  be 
done.  We  are  yet  largely  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  skilled  mechanics.  This 
Society  has  set  the  example  for  future  success.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  then 

called  on  to  respond  to  "The  Press,"  against  which  he  humorously 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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protested  that  that  was  the  one  sentiment  to  which  it  was  agreed 
he  should  not  respond.     He  said  : 

But  it  was  about  time  for  this  venerable  toast  to  come  in.  When  good  food 
and  good  wine  have  wrought  their  perfect  work  on  a  company  like  this,  there  is 
pretty  sure  to  come  a  moment  of  religious  sentiment.  [Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  I "]  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  didn't  say  Christian  sentiment.  There  may  be  people  who 
cherish  a  Christian  sentiment  about  the  press,  but  they  are  not  vociferous  on  the 
subject.  They  are  not  people  who  have  been  interviewed  ;  not  people  who  have 
had  their  names  spelt  wrong  in  the  newspapers ;  not  people  who  have  had  their 
marriage  notices  carefully  printed  in  the  column  of  deaths ;  not  politicians  who 
have  had  the  sort  of  notice  a  friend  of  mine,  a  country  editor,  gave  to  a  candidate 
who  solicited  a  friendly  mention.  He  gave  it.  He  said  John  Smith,  candidate  for 
sheriff,  was  an  excellent  and  hell-deserving  citizen.  [Laughter.]  No  amount  of 
explanation  about  the  way  an  "h"had  slipped  into  the  "w"  box  ever  satisfied 
that  man,  that  the  press  was  a  Christian  institution.  No,  the  religious  sentiment 
that  comes  in  with  this  toast  is  the  African  religion — the  good  old  mumbo- jumbo 
kind  of  worship — given  because,  although  he  is  known  to  be  ugly,  it  is  feared  that 
he  may  be  powerful  and  dangerous. 

THE  INTEE-RELATION   BETWEEN   THE   COMMUNITY    AND   THE   PKBSS. 

The  press  is  what  you  make  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  editors 
make  the  newspapers.  The  best  definition  that  I  ever  heard  of  an  editor's  work 
was  that  given  a  good  many  years  ago  by  a  veteran  in  the  profession  to  a  young 
man  who  was  entering  it.  He  said,  "  Young  man,  you  think  your  business  is  going 
to  be  to  put  things  into  the  newspaper.  It  is  not  so.  Your  business  is  going  to  be 
to  keep  things  out  of  the  newspaper."  The  newspaper  is  just  what  you  make  it. 
In  the  last  analysis,  a  newspaper  is  the  expression  of  what  the  community  wants 
to  know,  and  what  the  community  thinks  about  it ;  and  if  your  newspaper  fails 
in  either  of  these  branches  it  goes  down.  If  it  doesn't  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know,  you  don't  take  it.  If  it  doesn't  say  what  you  think  about  it,  you  don't  take 
it.  In  either  case,  it  is  the  community  that  makes  the  newspaper,  and  not  the 
editor. 

Now,  the  newspapers  may  be  very  bad.  I  have  heard  so  many  people  say  so 
that  I  begin  to  beheve  it  myself;  but,  good  or  bad,  they  are  precisely  what  the 
community  which  supports  them  makes  them.  You  breathe  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.  K  they  don't  give  you  the  news  you  want  you  take  some  other  newspaper. 
If  they  don't  say  what  you  think  about  the  news,  you  take  some  other  newspaper. 
If  they  pry  into  the  private  business  of  this  or  that  citizen — and  I  have  been  told 
that  they  sometimes  do  [laughter] — it  is  because  a  man's  neighbor  wants  to  know 
about  it,  as  much  as  he  wants  to  conceal  it,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  man's 
neighbors,  when  they  come  to  vote  against  him,  are  always  in  a  majority.  The 
newspaper  obeys  the  majority;  so  I  beg  you,  whenever  next  you  wish  to  censure 
any  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city — and  I  dare  say  that  nearly  aU  of  them 
deserve  some  censure — in  fact.  I  can  think  at  this  moment  of  but  one  that  I  would 
want  to  except  [laughter  and  applause];  whenever  you  wish  to  level 'your  censures 
against  any  of  them  hereafter,  remember  that  the  an-ow  which  is  aimed  at  them 
must  first  pierce  yourselves.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  to  celebrate  the 
press.  The  press  celebrates  itself.  It  does  it  daUy  and  it  generally  makes  a  lively 
enough  Fourth  of  July  racket  of  it.  We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York.  I  like  that  name.  It 
smacks  of  the  good  old  times  when  men  reaUy  knew  what  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  cities  and  great  communities.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  this  com- 
pany, so  largely  representig^jl/^ggig^fl^C^^g^ff^ork,  should  still  be  proud  to 
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describe  themselves  as  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  It  is  a  better  tiling,  as  the 
Chairman  has  told  us  this  evening,  that  this  description  is  warranted  by  the  facts; 
that  at  the  head  of  so  many  employing  firms  in  this  city  are  so  many  employers 
who  came  up  from  the  ranks,  who  first  served  and  who  are  therefore  enabled  to 
command.     [Applause.] 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  employers  are  not  always  having  a  very  good  time  in  these 
days.  The  papers  are  full  of  the  warfare  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  our  garrulous  friends,  the  politicians,  who  have 
many  words  for  every  subject,  have  skated  all  around  this  vsdth  a  zeal  that  has 
particularly  charmed  me  this  evening,  for  neither  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
nor  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  nor  my  honored  Congressional  friend 
here,  has  had  aught  to  say  about  the  demands  of  labor  upon  capital.  It  is  a  ticklish 
subject,  and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  turbulent  contention 
between  these  two  opposing  forces  we  might  get  on  a  little  better  if  we  were  all 
better  entitled  to  the  description  which  you  give  of  yourselves  as  mechanics  and 
tradesmen — if  we  knew  both  sides;  if,  having  come  up  from  the  ranks,  we  could  tell 
what  the  view  of  the  ranks  about  the  question  is,  as  well  as  what  the  view  of  the 
employers  may  be.  We  can  do  no  better  thing  than  to  try  to  place  ourselves  on 
the  other  side  and  to  view  the  question  of  this  struggle  between  labor  and  capital 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  men  he  employs. 

If  we  should  do  that,  we  might,  I  dare  say,  find  a  state  of  affairs  very  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  a  hundred  years  ago  when  this  Society  was  organized. 
The  most  lamentable  fact,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  condition  of  labor  at  this  time 
is  the  idea,  prevalent,  as  I  am  assured,  among  laborers  themselves,  that  competi- 
tion has  so  increased,  that  the  power  of  capital  has  become  so  overshadowing,  that 
there  is  no  longer  much  chance  in  this  country  for  the  laborer  to  become  anything 
but  a  day-laborer.  If  that  be  true,  if  men  who  work  with  their  hands  and  achieve 
the  beautiful  results  in  the  mechanical  arts  we  all  admire  in  this  city,  have  settled 
into  the  conviction  that  they  have  no  chance  in  this  country  to  get  out  of  their  pres- 
ent condition,  then  we  are  indeed  in  a  bad  way  nationally. 

' '  111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey — 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Surely,  you  could  have  no  sadder  decadence  of  men  than  when  you  take  the  heart 
out  of  them,  or  when  you  take  the  ambition  oui  of  them,  and  teach  the  mechanic 
that,  good  or  bad,  industrious  or  idle,  he  must  remain  only  a  hired  machine  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

THE  PRIZES  OP  LIFE,    STILL,   AS  OP  OLD,    OPEN  TO    THE   LABORER  IN  THESE   UNITED 

STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  that  to  be  the  condition  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
mechanic  arts  of  this  country  at  this  time.  I  beheve  we  can  do  no  better  thing 
now  than  to  convince  the  laboring  men  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  must  remain 
forever  in  the  ranks  of  the  day-laborers  ;  and  I  honor  this  Society  because  it  holds 
the  good  old  name  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  ;  because  it  shows  the  men  it  em- 
ploys that  it  is  proud,  that  its  members  are  proud  of  the  origin  they  claim,  and  that 
there  is  only  a  step  between  the  employed  and  the  employer — a  step  which  in  this 
free  country  is  still  open  to  any  man  who  proves  himself  fit  to  take  it.  [Loud 
applause.] 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  I  believe 
^hat  there  may  still  come  from  the  compositor's  case  a  Horace  Greeley,  We  know 
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that  there  has  cx)me  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  ship-carpenters  a  great  ship 
builder,  like  our  friend  here,  WiUiam  H.  "Webb  [loud  applause] ;  as  there  came  from 
the  common  moulders  in  an  iron  furnace,  a  ship  builder  like  John  Roach.  [Renewed 
applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  occupied  more  time  than  I  intended  ;  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  for  me  to  say  excepting  to  repeat  my  behef  that  this  Society  wiU  do 
its  best  work  if  it  continues  to  create  the  impression  and  to  prove  by  its  acts,  that 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed  there  stiU  exists  that  conmiunity  of  f  eehng 
and  interest,  which  arises  from  a  thorough  nnderstanding  of  each  other's  situations 
and  wants.  Let  us  learn  that  labor  and  capital  are  not  antagonistic.  Let  us  at 
least  learn — and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  secret,  if  any  secret  there  be,  to  the 
present  labor  problem — ^that  it  is  better  to  cooperate  than  to  antagonize ;  and  finally, 
in  the  last  resort,  it  is  better  to  arbitrate  than  to  flght.     [Loud  applause."] 

"JUDGE  BRADY  THE  LAST  SPEAKER. 

The  last  toast  of  the  evening,  "Woman,"  was  responded  to  by  Judge  John  R. 
Brady.  His  speech  was  interspersed  with  numerous  pirns  and  anecdotes,  which 
provoked  roars  of  laughter.  In  opening  and  closing  his  felicitous  remarks,  he  ob- 
served: 

My  friend.  General  Woodford,  informed  me  that  he  only  consented  to  come  here 
to-night  when  it  was  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  that  he  would  not  be 
called  on  for  a  speech,  but  since  he  has  seen  so  much  feminine  beauty  represented 
here  he  says  that  he  never  wanted  to  make  a  speech  so  much  in  aU  his  life.  I  was 
given  my  choice  of  three  subjects  to  speak  upon,  "  Education,"  "  Benevolence,"  and 
"Woman,"  and,  of  course,  I  selected  the  last.  I  did  so  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  speak  about  woman  one  must  necessarily  include  the  other  two.  A  woman  is 
good  by  nature,  and  she  invariably  seeks  to  make  herself  better  by  education  and 
culture,  while  she  is  the  personification  of  benevolence  and  never  exhibits  this  superb 
virtue  more  markedly  than  when  she  throws  herself  away  upon  some  unworthy 
fellow  who  never  can  thoroughly  appreciate  her  qualities." 

A  pleasant  memento  of  tlie  occasion  follows  on  the  next  page  of 
the  pampKlet,  in  a  diagram  of  the  tables,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
guests  as  seated  at  them,  a  list  of  the  Toasts,  and  a  copy  of  the  Menu 
card. 

The  following  day,  November  17th,  the  building,  handsomely 
decorated,  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  by  the  public,  and,  in  the 
evening,  the  concluding  ceremonies  were  held  in  Steinway  Hall; 
which  was  thronged  with  the  members  and  their  friends  to  listen  to 
the  oration  by  General  "Woodford. 

Mr.  John  H.  Waydell,  the  President  of  the  Society,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  eight  o'clock,  and  introduced  the  orator  with  the 
following  words: 

"PRESroENT  WAYDELL'S  SPEECH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — One  hundred  years  ago  to-night,  and  no  doubt  at  this 
very  hour,  a  sturdy  band  of  mechanics  came  together  in  the  dirn  candle-light  of  that 
period,  and  founded  this  Society. 

To  celebrate  that  event  this  large  audience  has  assembled  in  this  brilliantly  lighted 
hall  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  address  which  our  friend  has  kindly  consented  to  de- 
liver. And  while  congratulating  each  other  upon  the  good  work  of  the  century,  let 
us  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us;  whose  purity  and 
zeal  has  placed  this  Socielr^j^^g^^^^ygjj^g^^on  in  the  city. 
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Let  me  say  to  those  who  mingle  with  us  to-night,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
our  great  object  and  aim  is  to  relieve  oirr  unfortunate  members  and  their  families, 
and  to  provide  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  operatives  of  this  great  city. 

-For  ourselves,  we  claim  to  be  only  plain  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  little  gifted  in 
speech,  but  with  an  honest  desire  to  do  the  the  most  practical  good  we  can  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  and  I  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  "  Mechanics'  Hall," 
No.  18  East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  there  see  for  yourselves  the  importance  of  the 
library,  the  school  and  other  branches  of  our  work. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  publicly  express  to  the  orator,  our  appreciation  of 
his  cheerful  response  to  our  invitation,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
him  to  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  wiU  now  address  you. 

The  fact  that  the  "  admirable  address"  was  extempore,  aud  insuf- 
ficiently reported,  is  recorded  and  regretted;  as  the  report  given  is 
inadequate. 

A  few  sentences  follow : 

WHAT  ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS  HAVE  WROTjaHT. 

*  *  *  "  Standing  in  this  presence,  my  memory  goes  back  over  these  hundred 
years  of  history ;  a  hundred  years  which  is  as  nothing  in  the  hves  of  London,  Rome 
or  Jerusalem,  and  yet  in  New  York  it  measures  the  sum  of  all  its  growth.  When 
that  party  of  twenty-two  met  in  a  tavern  in  Pine  Street,  to  form  this  Society,  there 
were  only  24,000  people  in  the  city,  which  was  boimded  on  the  north  by  Fulton 
Street,  while  there  were  farms  on  the  Bowery  and  f  amUy  manors  along  West  Street. 
Not  in  mere  physical  growth  has  there  been  the  greatest  progress,  but  in  mechan- 
ical developments.  The  multiplication  of  mechanisnx  has  become  so  great  that  we 
barely  realize  its  extent.  There  have  been  great  cities,  but  none  so  built  as  this; 
there  have  been  great  buildings,  but  none  so  erected.  Our  handmaidens  to-day 
wear  more  embroidery  than  the  ladies  of  EUzabeth's  court.  As  I  came  here  to-night 
there  stretched  over  my  head,  like  the  unfleshed  nerves  of  the  world,  the  telegraph 
wires  bearing  the  hopes  and  prayers  and  messages  not  only  of  this  city  and  country, 
but  of  the  multitudes  of  the  earth.  AU  around  me  like  the  moonlight  fell  that  strange 
electric  briUiancy,  and  I  thought  how  every  lineman  and  operator  knew  more  about 
electricity  than  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Faraday. 

The  average  man,  then,  knows  more  than  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Is  he 
happier?  The  answer  as  far  as  the  primary  needs  of  Ufe  ai-e  concerned  is  simple. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  men  and  women  were  as  well  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed  as  to-day. '■'    *    *    * 

I  can  look  back  over  your  one  hundred  years  of  history  and  see  the  cross  and  the 
flags  of  Christian  nations  flaunting  over  the  slave-ship;  I  can  see  drunkenness  tol- 
erated in  society,  and  war  regarded  as  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Now  even  war  is 
giving  place  to  arbitration. 

THE  NEED  THAT  ORGANIZED    LABOR    RESPECT  THE    EIGHTS    OF    OTHERS  WHILE    DE- 
MANDING ITS   OWN. 

But  the  question  comes  home  again,  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  laboring 
man?  And  that  question  reaches  its  most  perplexing  form  in  the  matter  of  unions 
and  strikes.  From  my  standpoint  of  an  outsider  I  can  see  that  unions  have  accom- 
plished much,  notably  in  asserting  the  power  of  manhood  dormant  in  labor.  I  see 
also  the  evils  when  combined  labor  steps  outside  of  law  and  justice;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  is  true  of  man  in  every  condition,  for  popes  and  kings  and  governments 
have  done  the  same.   These  evils  will  continue.    Greed  will  teach  the  employers  to 
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drive  hard  bargains,  and  ignorance  and  hunger  will  drive  the  laborer  to  defend 
himself  by  the  first  means  at  hand.  The  good  sense  of  the  world  will  make  it  all 
tend  to  lift  hutnanity  higher. 

But  organized  labor  must  not  continue  to  be  tyrannical.  It  refuses  to  the  young 
the  opportunity  of  learning  a  trade,  and  it  refuses  the  non-union  man  the  right  to 
work.  All  this  is  wrong,  and  hurts  labor  more  than  it  hurts  society,  and  when 
combined  labor  learns  to  be  just,  it  will  be  emancipated  from  its  present  slavery. 

The  changes  and  progress  of  this  capital  have,  truly,  since  1785,  been  very  great, 
but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  changes  and  progress  that  will  probably  be  made 

even  in  a  single  generation  to  come. 

******* 

In  conclusion,  the  orator  said  of  the  future :  Industry,  frugaUty  and  good  sense 
shall  be  the  royal  opening  to  that  millennial  time,  as  they  are  the  only  stepping- 
stones  for  us  weary  and  working  men  in  this  work-day  world  of  ours. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Gen.  Woodford's  instructive  and  eloquent  address,  which 
was  appreciatively  applauded  throughout,  on  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker 
was  unanimously  ordered,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  meeting  adjourned." 

Several  letters  of  regret  from  General  Hancock,  Governor  Hill, 
and  others,  are  printed.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
December,  the  Committee  in  charge,  made  a  succinct  report,  reciting 
the  facts  of  the  Banquet,  participated  in  by  240  persons; — giving  the 
list  of  invited  guests;  and  especially  commending  the  address  by 
General  Woodford,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  were  given;  thanks 
were  also  voted  to  the  Committee.  The  following  sentence  is  taken 
from  this  report: 

"  The  Committee  feel  that  among  the  important  results  of  the  successful  celebra- 
tion on  the  16th  inst.  was  the  information  to  the  public  as  to  the  character,  service 
and  usefulness  of  the  Society  so  generously  and  courteously  given  by  the  press  of 
this  and  other  cities." 

An  Appendix,  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Society,  by  Stephen 
M.  Wright,  Secretary,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  the  city  at  once  began 
the  task  of  recuperation  from  the  evil  efiEects  of  a  seven  years'  occupancy  of  it  by 
foreign  troops;  but  desolation  appeared  upon  every  hand.  They  found  its  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  its  churches  desecrated,  its  treasirry  empty,  its  indus- 
tries annihilated,  and  no  employment  for  those  willing  to  work;  its  people  estranged 
from  each  other  in  poUtical  opinions  engendered  by  the  issues  of  the  war. 

This  condition  of  affairs  all  tended  to  a  period  of  depression  and  embarrassment,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  mechanics  conceived  the  idea  that  by  a  fraternity  of  fellow- 
ship the  burdens  of  the  day  could  best  be  borne,  and  for  that  purpose  a  meeting 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  November,  1785,  at  Walter  Heyer's  tavern,  in  King  (now 
Pine)  Street,  near  Broadway.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  period  the 
City  Government,  released  from  British  rule,  had  been  in  active  operation  but  two 
years;  the  entire  population  was  but  23,614  persons,  and  its  limits  did  not  extend 
much  above  Partition  (now  Fulton)  Street. 

Twenty-two  persons  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  a  General  Committee  of 
Mechanics  was  formed,  with  Robert  Boyd  *  as  its  chairman,  to  be  composed  of  rep- 

*  Robert  BojA  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  1787  to  1791,  and  Member  of  Assembly 
1796, 
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resentative  delegates  elected  by  the  several  trades  'having  separate  organizations, 
which  were  to  be  considered  branches  of  the  General  Committee,  the  committee 
designating  the  delegates  for  trades  not  organized.  The  object  of  the  organization 
thus  formed  was  to  promote  and  encourage  the  mechanic  interests  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent  members,  their  widows, 
or  orphans;  for  the  latter  purpose  an  initiation  fee  of  sixteen  shillings  sterling  was 
paid  by  each  member,  and  a  monthly  sum  thereafter.  In  1788,  friendly  relations 
and  a  close  mutual  union  was  formed  with  a  kindred  body  then  existing  under  the 
name  of  the  Manufacturing  Society,  by  a  joint  committee  of  conference,  composed 
of  one-half  from  each,  which  continued  for  four  years,  when  the  Manufacturing 
Society  gave  up  its  distinctive  organization,  and  many  of  the  members  joined  with 
the  Mechanics,  the  name  then  being  changed  to  its  present  title,  "The  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  under  which  it  was 
incorporated  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  charter  passed  by  the  Legislature,  March 
14,  1793,  which  has  since  been  extended  and  amended  as  circumstances  required. 
The  incorporators  in  this  charter  were  men  also  actively  and  honorably  identified 
with  the  early  progress  of  the  city.  The  granting  of  this  charter  by  the  Legislature 
was  the  cause  of  congratulations  being  received  from  various  societies  in  different 
cities  of  the  Union,  so  unusual  was  the  occurrence. 

The  original  idea  of  representative  membership  at  this  time  was  abandoned,  and 
any  mechanic  or  tradesman  vouched  for  honesty,  industry  and  sobriety,"  was 
eligible  to  membership.  This  change  at  once  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Society,  as  the  accessions  to  membership  in  that  year  alone,  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  minutes  of  the  Society  are  full  and  complete  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  organization  to  the  present  time,  and  are  well  preserved,  fllUng  several  large 
voliunes,  showing  many  remarkable  specimens  of  old-fashioned  caUgraphy  and 
orthography."        *         *       * 

The  other  topics  next  treated  are  "  The  first  Mechanics'  Hall/' 
"  The  Mechanics'  Bank  Started,"  (in  1810.)  "  Its  Benevolence,"  The 
three  topics  which  foUo-wed  these,  are  copied  here  in  full. 

The  School. 

The  income  of  the  Society  having  become  sufficient,  the  Legislature,  by  act  passed 
January  26th,  1821,  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  its  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  and  an  apprentices'  hbrary.  Up  to  this  period  its  use  had 
been  restricted  to  benevolent  purposes  only.  In  May,  1821,  a  lease  for  sixty  years 
was  obtained  from  the  city  for  the  plot  of  ground  10, 13, 14,  Chambers  Street,  at  a  fee 
of  $1,000,  and  the  yearly  rental  of  $125.  A  building,  which  is  stiU  standing  with 
the  Hammer  and  Hand  upon  its  front,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,542,  the  comer, 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  June  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  mem- 
bers and  distinguished  citizens  participating ;  and  on  the  26th  of  November  of  the 
same  year  it  was  dedicated  with  suitable  exercises  as  the  "Mechanics'  Institution." 
The  address  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Esq.  The  school 
and  hbrary,  both  of  which  had  commenced  about  a  year  previous  in  rooms  hired 
at  the  corner  of  Tryon  Row  and  Chatham  Street,  were  moved  to  this  building. 
The  Mechanics'  School  thus  instituted  was  intended  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  children  of  indigent  or  deceased  members  only,  but  soon  grew  in  such  favor 
that,  upon  application,  other  children  were  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate ;um  for  tuition ;  but  no  distinction  existed  between  the  two  classes  of  schol- 
ars, and  every  eff oi-t  was  made  that  one  should  not  know  of  the  other.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully continued  until  the  increasing  merits  of  the  public  free  schools  rendered 
it  no  longer  necessary,  ^'^Qiff2§ff^^fQ}^^ff(^^  discontinued.    During  the 
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thirty-eight  years  of  its  existence,  owing  to  the  number  of  paying  scholars,  it  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  self-supporting;  and  so  high  was  its  course  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing its  classical  department,  that  its  graduates  were  in  demand  as  teachers  for  other 
schools.  Both  the  University  of  New  York,  and  Colubia  College,  extended  the 
privilege  of  their  free  scholarships  to  it,  and  Prof.  Anthon,  Rector  of  the  Colimibia 
Grammar  School,  offered  to  have  six  of  its  graduates  in  a  course  of  preparation  in 
his  school,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
scholarships  offered. 

As  early  as  1833,  some  attention  was  paid  by  the  Society  to  instructing  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  the  apprentices  employed  by  its  members,  and  for  some  time  Charles 
Starr,  a  member,  thus  gratuitously  taught  a  class,  exhibiting  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  literature  miugling  with  labor,  and  a  master  mechanic  and  apprentices  devoting 
their  evenings  to  literary  improvement.  These  classes  were  continued  with  varied 
success  until  January,  1859,  when  the  present  Free  Evening  School  was  established 
by  the  Society;  to  enable  those  engaged  in  daily  occupation  to  acquire  gratuitous 
tuition  in  free-hand  dravsdng,  mechanical  and  architectural  drafting,  and  designing 
from  objects  of  art.  And,  last  year,  a  class  in  modeling  was  introduced  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  James  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  sessions  of 
this  school  are  held  four  evenings  a  week  for  a  term  of  seven  months.  Competent 
teachers  are  employed,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  scholars  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a  class  of  workers  in  our  midst  ambitious  for  seK-improvement ;  and 
the  fact  that  more  than  twice  the  number  of  applications  were  received  during  the 
last  session  than  coiild  be  accommodated,  proves  how  vast  is  the  field,  and  that  this 
work  of  the  Society  is  only  limited  by  its  ability  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  Library. 

The  Apprentices'  Library,  opened  in  conjunction  with  the  school  in  1830,  with  a 
nucleus  of  less  than  four  hundred  volumes,  has  gone  on  continuously  increasing  in 
usefulness,  supplying  free  and  edifying  reading  matter  to  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  city,  and  the  Society  is  justly  proud  of  its  now  well-managed  library  of  nearly 
seventy  thousand  volumes.  It  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  an  apprentices'  library 
only,  but  is  practically  a  free  library  to  all  persons  who  are  really  entitled  to  the 
gratuitous  use  of  books;  the  only  qualification  insisted  upon  being  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  employed  in  some  legitimate  business.  With  females  there  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  age,  or  kind  of  employment,  nor  with  males  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  After  that  age  it  is  required  that  they  must  be  engaged  in  some 
mechanical  pursuit.  With  such  liberal  provisions  scarcely  any  are  excluded  but 
those  presumably  able  to  pay  for  their  reading,  and  even  these  are  excluded  only 
because  the  income  of  the  Society  compels  it  to  limit  its  benefits  to  the  means  at  its 
disposal.  When  first  established  it  was  opened  in  the  evening  only,  the  books 
being  received  and  delivered  by  a  member,  but  in  1854  a  librarian  was  employed 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  opened  daily,  from  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. ,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

In  January,  1856,  a  public  reading-room  was  added,  free  to  all,  without  any  re- 
strictions whatever,  fuUy  supplied  with  the  daily  and  weekly  x)apers,  and  the  pop- 
ular periodicals  and  magazines;  to  this  is  also  attached  a  library  of  reference,  con- 
taining over  five  thousand  volumes.  The  committee  in  charge  excercises  great  care 
and  discretion  in  the  selection  of  books,  admitting  nothing  at  all  objectionable  in 
its  character,  yet  endeavoring  to  furnish  its  numerous  readers  with  literature  suit- 
able for  all  ages,  occupations  and  tastes. 

In  1843,  through  the  efforts  of  ex-President  Thomas  R.  Mercien,  the  New- 
York  Mechanic  and  Scientific  Institution — its  charter,  granted  in  1833,  having  ex- 
pired— ^transferred  its  funds,  amounting  to  $1,086,  to  this  Society,  which  formed 
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Demitt,  whose  name  is  associated  with  many  generous  acts  of  philanthropy,  be- 
queathed his  entire  library  of  nearly  two  thousand  volumes  to  the  Society,  which 
was  further  increased,  five  years  later,  by  the  means  of  a  bequest  of  $13,000,  from 
bis  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Demitt;  and  in  1868,  Peter  Lorillard,  another  mem- 
ber, bequeathed  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hbrary.  Ex-Mayor  Jacob  A.  Wester- 
velt,  William  H.  Webb,  Richard  PoUlon,  Cornelius  H.  Delamater,  and  others, 
members  of  the  Society,  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  made  valuable  donations  of 
models  and  pictures  of  celebrated  vessels  of  their  construction,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  library  and  reading-room.  Mr.  William  Wood  (the 
Mercantile  Library  is  indebted  to  him  also,  for  his  patronage)  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. , 
in  esteemed  philanthropist,  who  died  in  1857,  manifested  great  interest  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  early  days  of  the  hbrary,  and,  although  not  a 
member,  it  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  donations  of  books.  His  portrait, 
painted  in  1830  by  one  of  the  early  beneficiaries  of  the  library,  now  hangs  in 
Mechanics'  Hall. 

The  Lectures. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  18th,  1833,  the  Society  was  author- 
ized to  stiU  further  increase  its  usefulness  by  reserving  a  portion  of  its  income  for 
the  purpose  of  "promoting  and  disseminating  hterary  and  scientific  knowledge." 
rMs,  it  was  determined,  could  best  be  done  by  means  of  a  course  of  lectures,  for 
(vhich  piurpose  a  commodious  lecture-room  was  built,  as  an  extension  to  the  school 
buUding,  at  a  cost  of  $9,845,  and  in  January,  1837,  the  first  lecture  was  deUvered 
in  the  new  room,  by  Prof.  Renwick,  on  "Natural  Philosophy,"  followed  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  on  "  American  Literature,''  and  Dr.  Spring,  on  the  "  Importance  of  Indus- 
Irious  Habits  to  Young  Men."  So  acceptable  were  these  to  the  members,  and  the 
attendance  so  satisfactory,  that  the  course  was  continued,  and  a  series  has  been 
ajranged  for  each  Winter  since,  which  has  been  a  permanent  source  of  instruction 
ajid  amusement  to  the  members,  their  families  and  friends.  Laterly  these  lectures 
bave  been  dehvered  in  Steinway  HaU,  and  as  none  but  the  best  lecturers  are  en- 
gaged, the  attendance  has  been  exceedingly  large." 

Then,  follows  an  account  of  tlie  moving  from  Chambers  Street,  to 
a  large  building  in  Crosby  Street.  The  next  topic,  is:  "  Its  Patriot- 
ism." It  has  been  its  custom  for  many  years,  to  formally  celebrate 
bhe  "  glorious  Fourth,"  and  it  has  generally  participated  in  public 
3ivic  celebrations.  The  Society  presented  a  stand  of  colors  to  the 
First  N.  Y.  Volunteer  Engineer  Regiment,  (Col.  Serrell  command- 
ing), composed  exclusively  of  mechanics. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  April,  1865,  it  unanimously  adopted  and  pub- 
ished  an  address  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  thanking  them  f  oi 
'  their  patience  and  endurance  during  the  long  struggle  they  have  been  engaged  in 
»  subdue  the  greatest  rebellion  the  world  has  ever  known,"  and  with  them 
'  rejoiced  over  the  victories  they  have  achieved  on  land  and  sea,"  and  "tendered 
;heir  sympathies  to  the  many  families  in  the  land  who  have  been  bereaved  by  the 
OSS  of  some  of  its  members  whQe  fighting  for  the  Union.''  The  privilege  and  use 
)f  the  library  and  reading-room  were  tendered  to  woxmded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

THE  PRESENT  MECHANICS'   HAIL. 

The  need  of  a  more  eligible  haU  for  the  use  of  the  Society  had  been  apparent  for 
I  number  of  years,  and  such  was  secured  in  June,  1877,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Elobinson  HaU  property,  formerly  the  Snydam  mansion,  at  18  East  Sixteenth  Street, 
■or  $55,500.    After  necess^^^^gtigyeyVy^jeg^j^  f umishing,^  costing  $33,636, 
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the  library,  school,  reading-rooms,  and  its  business  offices  were  removed  from  the 
Broadway  and  Crosby  Street  buildings,  which  were  leased  for  business  purposes. 

The  new  hall,  covering  the  entire  lot  (37i  x  181)  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises  on  January  23d,  1878.  The  addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Henry 
L.  Slote,  Chief  Justice  Daly,  Gen.  Charles  Roome,  and  other  members,  followed  by 
a  public  reception,  with  music  and  collation.  From  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
officers  we  quote  :  "  No  member  of  the  Society  can  faU  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
thought  of  its  present  eligible  domicile,  but  while  we  possess  and  enjoy  it,  let  us 
reverence  the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  "svhose  active  zeal  and 
pxirity  were  the  primary  cause  of  placing  the  Society  where  it  now  stands,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  institutions  of  benevolence  and  usefulness  in  this  metropolis." 

In  the  haU  are  many  valuable  relics  of  a  by-gone  age;  the  portraits  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Society;  the  original  flag  first  displayed  in  1795;  the  old  banner  behind 
which  the  members  have  proudly  marched  in  former  years;  furniture  and  engrav- 
ings nearly  a  century  old,  and  many  other  mementos  of  the  past,  the  most  valuable 
of  which  are  the  carefully  preserved  written  records. 

ITS  PEOGRESS. 

The  career  of  this  Society  from  its  commencement  has  been  one  of  continued 
activity,  prosperity  and  success;  its  field  of  usefulness  extending  as  its  means  in- 
creased, yet  with  a  record  of  honest  devotion  to  its  primary  object  of  which  it  is 
justly  proud;  and  to-day  it  enjoys  the  gratification  of  having  a  yearly  income  of 
nearly  §40,000,  which  it  expends  entirely  for  benevolent  and  educational  purposes,  and 
as  it  has  now  completed  a  century  of  active  labor  of  inestimable  value  to  the  operatives 
of  this  city,  it  hopes — ^while  keeping  steadily  in  view  its  original  aim — ^that  it  may  yet, 
by  judicious  management,  so  increase  its  beneficence,  as  to  be  of  some  assistance  in 
elevating  the  condition  of  every  respectable  artificer  in  this  metropolis.  To  that 
end  it  consecrates  itself  with  renewed  vigor,  finding  its  recompense  in  the  assurance 
of  the  blessings  thus  to  be  bestowed." 

This  historical  account  properly  closes  witli  the  list  of  the  Centen- 
nial Committee;  to  whose  eiforts  the  success  of  this  most  interesting 
celebration  was  due. 

"  Centennial  Committee. — Wm.  H.  Gredney,  Douglas  Taylor,  Robert  Rutter,  Jno. 
H.  Rogers,  Samuel  A.  Briggs,  Wm.  Otis  Munroe,  David  Jardine,  Jno.  H;  Waydell, 
Gilbert  J.  Burnet,  Charles  T.  Galloway,  Stephen  M.  Wright,  Geo.  H.  Robinson, 
Jno.  R.  Voorhis. 

Banquet  Committee. — Douglas  Taylor,  Gilbert  J.  Burnet,  Robert  Rutter. 

Invitation  Committee. — Samuel  A.  Briggs,  Wm.  Otis  Munroe,  Stephen  M.  Wright. 

Publication  Committee. — Charles  T.  Galloway,  Douglas  Taylor,  Robert  Rutter, 
Stephen  M.  Wright,  Samuel  A.  Briggs." 

The  next  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885, 
bears  the  notable  title  of  "  One  Hundredth  Annual  Eeport."  The 
report  of  the  School  Committee  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
school  which  follows. 

The  Library  Committee,  congratulate  themselves  on  this  centennial 
of  the  Society,  and  the  sixty-fifth  year  from  the  opening  of  the  Li- 
brary ;  that, 

' '  From  very  small  beginnings  we  are  now  accredited  with  being  on  equal  footing 
with  any  circulating  hbrary  in  the  city,  a  fact  which  should  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  our  Soci^gf/f/^ecf  by  Microsoft® 
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They  note  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  readers  during  the  past 
year  and  in  the  number  of  works  of  fiction  drawn,  as  evidence  that 
they  are  discouraging  that  class  of  readers;  and  that  a  better  class 
are  making  better  use  of  the  more  valuable  books  of  the  library. 
They,  also,  announce  the  beginning  "  of  a  Museum  of  old  and  rare 
books,  medals,  etc.,"  for  which  they  ask  contributions  of  such  articles. 

The  society,  also,  issue  under  the  same  date  1886,  a  Manual,*  con- 
taining copies  of  the  Charters,  By-Laws,  lists  of  members,  etc. 

The  original  Charter  of  1793  is  given.  That  expired  by  its  own 
limitation  in  1813.  The  present  Charter  passed  April  3rd,  1811,  is 
given,  with  its  amendments  and  acts  relating  to  the  society  in  1831- 
1833-1843-1856-1860-1873-1881,  as,  by  the  growth  of  the  society, 
new  needs  were  developed.  The  present  By-Laws  were  adopted  July 
7th,  1886.  The  long  list  of  ofi&cers  through  the  century,  and  a  similar 
list  of  members,  alphabetically  arranged,  follows. 

In  the  report  for  1886,  the  President,  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Burnet,  in  his 
inaugural  address  congratulates  the  society  on  their  action  in  mak- 
ing the  library  absolutely  free ;  while  the  Library  Committee  report 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  change,  "that  the  circulation  has  increased 
81,410  reaching  at  the  close  of  the  year,  331,404  volumes;  this  being, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  free  library 
in  the  United  States."  A  very  interesting  table  is  given  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  number,  and  classes  of  books,  drawn  from  the  library 
during  each  month  of  the  year.  The  grand  total  for  the  year,  shows 
41,535  in  twenty  classes;  including  scientific,  historical,  artistic,  lit- 
erary, religious  books,  and  books  of  travel  and  biographies;  and 
189,879  volumes  of  Fiction  and  Juvenile  Literature.  The  number  of 
accounts  opened  for  drawing  books  is  5060.  There  are  nearly  71,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Lists  of  donors  of  books  and  of  their  gifts 
are  given.  Nearly  50,000  persons  made  use  of  the  reading  room 
during  the  year. 

The  "Resources  "of  the  Society,  real  estate,  securities,  library,  etc., 
are  given  as  $685,657.01.  The  running  expenses  for  the  coming  year 
are  estimated  at  33,370  as  against  34,500  of  receipts.  The  whole 
making  a  most  enviable  showing  of  the  usefulness,  activity  and 
wealth  of  the  Society. 

The  school  committees'  report  for  this  year  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  schools  which  follow. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st  1887,  the  inaug- 
ural address  of  the  President,  Mr.  William  C.  Smith,  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  January  10th,  1888,  is  given. 
In  this  address,  the  President  considers  at  some  length  the  present 
situation  and  the  coming  needs  of  the  society;  led  thereto,-by  the 

*  "  Manual  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of 
New  York.     1886.    Mechanics' Hall  18  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York.     Pp.108." 
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fact  tliat  the  present  Charter  expires  on  "  the  first  Monday  in  April 
1890."  He  suggests  that  an  act  making  the  Charter  perpetual,  or  at 
least  extending  it  for  a  long  time,  be  applied  for,  to  the  Legislature 
by  a  committee  to  be  appointed;  and  that  the  question  as  to  what 
changes  may  be  desirable  be  very  thoroughly  discussed  and  consid- 
ered. 

The  limitation  as  to  amount  of  real  estate  which  the  society  is 
allowed  to  hold;  the  limitation  of  the  Library  fund  to  $10,000; — and 
the  questions  of  manner  of  admission  and  amount  of  initiation  fee; 
are  topics  he  suggests  for  consideration.  He  then  points  out  the 
fact  that  as  the  City  grows,  the  demands  on  the  several  branches  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  increase;  so  that  the  question  of  the  future 
finances  of  the  Society  is  a  very  pressing  one.  He  asks:  where  shall 
we  retrench  in  our  present  expenses? 

"In  our  Pensions?  No.  "  To  relieve  the  unfortunate,  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan,  were  the  primary  and  commendable  objects  of  the  founders  of  this  Asso- 
ciation." Whatever  happens,  we  cannot  and  must  not  turn  away  a  single  needy 
and  worthy  applicant  to  our  Pension  Conimittee. 

In  our  School  we  are  turning  away  applicants  far  exceeding  in  number  those 
that  we  are  able  to  accommodate,  and  in  both  departments  it  is  doing  vrork  not 
only  for  the  Society  to  be  proud  of,  but  work  of  inestimable  value  to  our  scholars 
and  through  them  to  our  Commonwealth — surely  we  cannot  retrench  there — but, 
brethren,  we  must  call  a  halt,  and  see  that  we  do  not  increase  its  expenses  until 
such  time  as  our  income  will  have  materially  increased. 

We  are  not  a  money-making  institution,  our  present  resources  are  the  result  of 
slow  and  sure  accumulation  of  years  of  careful  and  prudent  economy ;  and,  breth- 
ren, however  pleasant  it  is  for  us,  you  and  I  of  to-day,  to  give,  and  give  boun- 
teously, yet  if  we  wish  to  profit  by  the  example  of  our  fathers,  and  bequeath  to  our 
children  of  this  greatSociety  in  proportion  as  we  have  received  from  those  before 
us,  then  we  must  give  intelligently  and  with  such  wise  discretion,  that  in  the  future 
our  successors  shall  have  from  us  a  suflS.cient  store  to  give  with  that  prodigality  that 
will  be  expected  from  those  who  have  received  so  much." 

He,  also,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  result  of  throwing  the 
library  open  to  all,  necessitates  the  more  rapid  wear  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  books.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  six  thousand  persons  who  now 
take  books;  the  total  number  now  being  13,145  as  against  5,630  last 
year,  while  the  increase  in  number  of  volumes  loaned  amounts  to 
nearly  50,000  volumes.  He  urges  the  value  of  the  annual  lecture 
courses,  and  suggests  that  greater  use  be  made  of  the  opportunities 
for  social  intercourse  afforded  by  the  Society. 

The  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  this  year  will  be  found 
with  those  of  the  previous  years,  in  the  account  of  the  schools  which 
follows : 

In  his.  inaugural  address,  delivered  January  9th  1889,  and  printed 
in  the  163rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1888,  the  new 
President,  Mr.  Robert  Rutter,  thus  epitomizes  the  condition  and 
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recites  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  preceding.     He  says  : 

*  *  *  "Any  attempt  by  words  of  mine  to  add  to  a  century's  brilliant  history 
of  this  Society  would  be  futile.  Its  history  is  already  written  not  alone  in  words, 
but  in  indelible  acts  of  love,  kindness,  i  and  benevolence,  as  its  schools,  reading 
rooms  and  library, — all  free  to  the  public, — have  identified  it  with,  and  placed  it 
among,  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  know  that  it  stands  to-day  on  a  firm,  soUd,  financial  foundation. 

Its  assets  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  are  judiciously  invested 
and  zealously  guarded  by  a  careful  and  discriminating  committee  in  connection 
with  an  eminently  well-qualified  official  as  treasurer,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  Society  was  never  better  than  to-day,  and  all  of  its 
several  departments  are  harmoniously  working  together,  judiciously  expending 
their  appropriation  for  the  greatest  good. 

The  minutes  of  the  Society  and  other  official  acts  are  recorded  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  by  an  officer  possessing  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position  which  he 
occupies. 

The  needs  of  the  indigent  member  or  the  widow  have  been  tenderly  and  wisely 
looked  after  by  a  committee  who,  while  careful  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  yet 
are  not  parsimonious  toward  the  recipients  of  its  bounty. 

It  may  be  said  with  pride  and  gratification  that  the  results  of  the  school  work 
show  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  effects  for  the  money  expended  than  ever 
before.  The  skill,  judgment,  and  abUity  of  the  brothers  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  their  wisdom  in  gradually  changing  from  what  might  be  termed  theo- 
retical to  practical  teaching,  now  show  themselves  conspicuously  and  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner  to  the  Society  and  pupils.   ' 

If  a  freecirculatiugUbrary,  properly  managed  and  well  supplied  with  good  books, 
be  a  good  institution  for  any  community,  surely  the  Apprentices'  library  is  entitled 
to  a  full  share  of  commendation  and  support,  being,  as  it  was  till  within  the  past 
few  years,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  Testimony  to  its  good  results  comes 
from  many  prosperous  business  men,  who  attribute  much  of  their  success  in  hfe  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  the  books  procured  from  this  institution  in 
early  hfe.  No  better  incentive  could  be  desired  to  warrant  the  Society  in  manifest- 
ing the  deepest  interest  in  the  good  that  can  be  done  in  this  department  of  its  work. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the  Library  Committee  to  its  duties  has  resulted  in  a  much 
improved  condition  of  this  department,  and  it  deserves  commendation." 

After  referring  to  the  aid  given  to  the  library  by  the  City  authori- 
ties, acting  under  the  provision  of  a  recent  law  whose  purpose  he  com- 
mends but  of  the  permanence  of  which  he  is  doubtful,  he  speaks  of 
the  success  of  the  lecture  course  arranged  by  that  Committee. .  He 
then  considers  the  question  of  providing  a  new  home  for  the  Society; 
which  already  feels,  in  the  pressure  of  the  encroaching  tide  of  business, 
the  first  indication  that  a  more  suitable  home  must  soon  be  sought 
elsewhere.  In  his  closing  passages  he  thus  refers  to  various  recent 
important  changes  in  the  Charter  and  By-Laws.     He  says  : 

"  In  view  of  the  encroachments  of  business  and  consequent  increase  of  values  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Mechanics'  Hall,  an  important  question  in  the  near  future 
wiU  be :  How  can  we  purchase  land  and  erect  a  building  that  would  be  a  home  to 
the  Society?" 

Our  Society  has  grown  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  and  still,  with  its  birth  day 
way  back  to  1785,  its  old  i^fdffj^S&^bf'/^SP&Sl^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  from  blemish, 
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its  faculties  unimpaired,  its  iisefulness  has  kept  progress  with  tlie  advancement  of 
ideas,  its  ability  has  retained  a  guarding  influence  upon  its  usefulness,  and  the 
record  of  to-day  is  a  monument  to  the  intentions  and  integrity  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  meetings  at  the  public  house  of  Walter  Heyer  in  1785,  to  the  haU  at  the 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Robinson  Street  (now  Park  Place)  in  1803,  then  to  Cham- 
bers Street  in  1831,  and  then  to  Broadway  and  Crosby  Street  in  1833,  and  so  on 
through  the  successive  acquirements  of  property,  and  the  growth  of  influence  and 
necessity  for  existence,  until  the  present,  the  homes  of  the  Society  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  standing  of  the 
Society  in  a  social  and  financial  estimation.  It  is  an  argument  based  on  a  proper 
estimation  of  that  standing  that  the  noble  work  now  being  done  might  be  better 
accomplished  in  quarters  more  fully  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  the  tide  which 
once  ran  at  its  flood  for  the  Society  seems  to  have  passed  its  ebb  and  to  have  again 
begun  to  rise.  To  take  it  at  its  flood,  to  enlarge  our  quarters  and  place  the  Society 
in  a  home  which  shall  be  adequate  for  necessity,  and  by  its  location  and  beauty 
encourage  the  social  and  hospitable  development  of  our  association,  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  worthy  of  immediate  and  earnest  consideration,  that  the  means  may  be 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  the  end  accomplished  without  impairing  the  fulfillment  of 
expectation  in  any  channel  of  our  appointed  usefulness. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  good  work  of  the  Society  is  Umited  only  by  the  means  at  its  command  ;  the 
field  is  large,  the  harvest  is  ripe  for  a  much  enlarged  work  in  the  direction  of  train- 
ing our  young  men  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  trades,  so  that  the  American  born  and 
educated  class  may  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  and  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
friendly  co-operation  between  employer  and  employee,  and  aid  in  allaying  the  bit- 
ter jealousies  which  too  often  exist  among  the  working-classes. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  so-called  Uberty  of  American  citizenship  that  a 
sober,  industrious,  skilled  mechanic  should  be  forced  to  walk  the  streets  of  New 
York,  boycotted  by  his  own  craft  for  maintaining  his  personal  independence. 

The  amendment  to  the  charter  passed  by  the  last  legislature  made  our  Society 
perpetual,  and  in  many  ways  added  strength  to  the  fundamental  law  by  which  it 
is  governed. 

Among  the  radical  changes  made  in  the  By-law^s  recently  adopted  is  the  increase 
of  the  initiation  fee  to  one  himdred  dollars.  While  heartily  approving  this  change, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  upon  increase  of  membership  will  be  felt  in  the 
near  future.  And  this  may  be  counteracted  by  judicious  and  earnest  exertion 
among  the  members  to  select  and  secure  for  the  Society  such  as  will  add  to  its 
strength  and  give  wisdom  to  its  counsels. 

While  the  addition  to  our  membership  during  the  past  year  has  been  exception- 
ally large,  we  cannot  but  realize  and  humbly  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  removal  of  many  of  our  esteemed  brethren,  whose  presence  was 
always  pleasant  and  their  judgment  sound. 

You  are  aware  that  the  .30th  of  April,  1889,  is  the  centennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  G«orge  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  As  that  imposing 
ceremony  took  place  in  this  city,  it  is  proposed  by  otu-  feUow-citizens  to  celebrate 
that  important  event  in  a  becoming  manner.  You  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  ceremonies  on  that  occasion,  and  some  of  the  brothers  form  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral committee  in  connection  with  that  celebration.  As  one  of  the  oldest  organi- 
zations, and  yet  most  modest  of  New  York  societies,  yon  will  no  doubt  have  a 
conspicuous  part  in  whatever  shape  the  celebration  may  assume.  It  would  seem 
proper  to  suggest  that  the  committee  meet  from  time  to  time  and  agitate  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  when  the  time  arrives  the  Society  may  be  in  a  position  to  honor  the 
event  and  itself,  by  the  pa^^j^fg(J^|' ^^^gf^j^flf^ble  celebration. 
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Finally,  brothers,  I  realize  that  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  which 
you  have  honored  me  without  the  benefit  of  scholastic  education.  The  bookstore 
has  been  my  classroom,  the  tome  my  tutor,  the  work  of  the  mechanic  my  occupa- 
tion. I  am  scarcely  famUiar  with  parliamentary  law,  but  shall  endeavor  to  do  my 
duty  faithfully,  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  trusting  when  right  to 
receive  your  cordial  support,  and,  if  in  error,  your  kindly  consideration  and  for- 
bearance. 

"  Without  these  the  greatest  abUity  could  not  succeed ;  with  these,  the  humblest 
faculties  could  not  fail." 

The  statement  of  the  Finance  Committee  gives  in  detail  the  re- 
sources of  the  Society,  which  are  summed  up  in  the  paragraph 
already  quoted  from  the  President's  address,  as  very  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  invested  property.  The  income  for  the 
year  1888,  amounted  to  $58,684.98,  with  disbursements  of  $45,439,34, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $13,145.64. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  Society  the  past  few  years  seem  to 
range  from  $45,000  to  $60,000.  The  treasurer  reports  that  the  finan- 
cial transactions  for  the  year  1888,  have  only  been  exceeded  in 
amount  by  those  of  1883,  when  the  Society  purchased  No.  239  Broad- 
way ;  and  that  the  year  closes,  with  not  a  debt  of  any  kind  due  by 
the  Society,  and  with  only  the  December  installment  of  the  city  ap- 
propriation, due  to  it,  and  that  this  will  undoubtedly  be  received  in 
a  few  days. 

The  address  by  President  Albert  G-.  Bogert,  delivered  January 
14th  1890,  thus  concisely  testifies  to  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Society.     He  says: 

»  *  *  "The  detailed  reports  just  presented  by  the  Standing  Committees 
exhibit  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  condition  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
Society's  work,  and  certainly  need  no  comment  from  me,  for  when  pubUshed  they 
will  conunand  the  admiration  of  all  who  read  them,  as  a  noble  example  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  operatives  of  this  City,  for 
which  we  may  be  justly  proud." 

Speaking  more  in  detail,  he  comments  on  the  decrease  in  applica- 
tion for  membership,  and  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  recent  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  initiation  fee ;  mentions  the  progress  of  the 
schools  and  the  growing  use  made  of  the  Library,  with  a  word  of 
caution  as  to  the  character  of  the  books  to  be  furnished.  He  thus 
refers  to  a  recent  step  taken  by  the  Society. 

FREE  SCHOLABSHIPS  IN  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

"The  frqe  scholarships  of  the  Society,  recently  established  in  the  New- York 
Trades  Schools,  should  receive  the  encouragement  and  support  they  justly  deserve, 
for  to  us  technical  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  demands  our  seri- 
ous consideration,  for  by  the  careful  and  thorough  tuition  of  bright  lads  in  the 
various  branches  of  our  trades,  we  may  be  enabled  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  from  a  simple  "trade"  to  that  of  j^n  honorable  profession  ;  for  who 
will  deny  to  us  that  title,  when  he  considers  the  conception,  the  construction  and 
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the  completion  of  the  magnificent  public  and  private  edifices  in  the  City ;  many  of 
them,  brothers,  we  can  point  to  with  just  pride  as  the  result  of  our  own  handiwork. 
It  was  my  privilege,  with  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  Society,  to  recently  visit  the 
Schools,  and  we  were  most  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty ;  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  inspect  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the 
departments,  and  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  scholars  was  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  us  aU.  In  connection  with  the  Schools,  there  has  been  recently  erected  a 
dormitory,  ■where,  at  a  very  nominal  sum,  are  provided  cheerful  and  homeUke  accom- 
modations for  about  fifty  out  of  town  scholars.  For  these  bright,  intelligent  lads, 
anxious  for  knowledge,  I  ask  that  some  arrangement  be  made  to  accord  them  the 
privileges  of  our  Library,  without  the  need  of  their  coming  to  it  individually,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  at  least  one  way  whereby  we  can  acknowledge  our  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Auchmuty's  forethought  in  erecting  this  "  Home  "  for  his  boys." 

In  his  inaugural  address,  January  ISfch  1891,  Mr.  Oliver  Barratt, 
the  new  president,  thus  recites  the  continuing  prosperity  of  the  So- 
ciety in  its  varied  activities  : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
work  of  the  Society.  The  finances  are  in  a  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the 
large  outlay  for  repairs,  and  improvements  to  our  buildings.  The  Treasury  shows 
a  good  balance  on  hand.  The  building  and  sinking  f  imd  'have  been  largely  increased 
and  is  all  well  invested.  The  pensioners  of  the  Society  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
their  wants  fully  suppUed,  and  whenever  it  has  been  found  that  extra  help  was 
necessary,  it  has  been  cheerfully  granted  in  all  cases. 

The  hbrary  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  its  usefulness,  by  the  increased  circula- 
tion over  that  of  any  previous  year  and  by  the  demand  for  books  of  a  higher  standard, 
which  demajxd  has  been  met  by  the  purchasing  of  a  large  number  of  such  books. 
The  schools  of  the  Society  have  maintained  their  high  standing,  and  rank  second  to 
none  in  the  quahty  of  the  work  done  by  them. 

How  well  the  Uterary  and  scientific  branch  or  our  work  has  been  done,  you  have 
the  opportunity  of  judging,  and  I  think  you  will  all  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it 
has  been  well  done,  and  the  entertainments  given  have  contributed  largely  to  our 
instruction  and  enjoyment.  I  think  we  have  great  cause  for  encouragement,  and 
may  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  good  work,  which  will  be  far  reaching  in  its  effects. 
I  think  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  .due  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
several  committees  through  whose  labors  so  much  good  work  has  been  done. 

For  the  details  of  the  work  done  by  the  different  committees,  I  refer  you  to  their 
reports  and  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  carefully  studied  by  you  aU,  that  you  may 
see  what  the  Society  is  doing. 

****** 

The  Pension  Committee,  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 

1890,  an  expenditure  of  $5,205.     The  School  Committee,  of  $4,584.87. 

The  Library  Committee,  of  $13,119.50,  with  a  total  of  86,897  volumes: 

showing  an  increase  during  the  year,   of  4,143  volumes,  of  509 

readers,  and  a  circulation  for  the  year  of  252,167  volumes.     The 

classification  of  the  books  circulated,  as  kept  by  the  Librarian,  shows 

that  nearly  200,000  volumes  were  classed  under  the  head  of  "  Fiction 

and  Juvenile  books,"  the  residue  of  the  total  number  were  divided 

among  twenty  classes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  General  Officers  and  Committees  for 
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Gknesai.  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  op  the  City  of  New  Yobk, 

Instituted  1785. 

officers  and  standing  committees  for  1891. 

President— OiJYER  Bareatt. 

Vice-President. — Joseph  J.  Little. 

Second  Vice-President. — Guy  Culgin. 

Treasurer. — Richard  T.  Davies. 

Secretary. — Stephen  M.  Wright. 

Finance  Committee. — Peter  T.  O'Brien,  Chairman,  WiUiam  J.  Van  Arsdale,  Sec- 
retary, John  Banta,  WiUiam  C.  Smith,  William  A.  Hoe.  President,  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  ex-offlcio. 

[Meet  on  the  last  Thursday  evening  in  each  month.] 

Pension  Committee. — ^William  Stoneback,  Chairman,  David  W.  Ball,  Secretary, 
Thomas  Keppel,  Oliver  A.  Farrin,  Andrew  Hutton,  Charles  W.  Potter,  Horace 
Metcalf,  Abraham  A.  Andruss,  Alfred  B.  Price,  WiUiam  H.  Hand,  WUliam  C. 
Parker,  Benjamin  Hicks.     President  and  Vice-President,  ex-officio. 

[Meet  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  2  p.  M.] 

Pensions  paid  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  May,  August  and  November,  at  2  p.  m. 

School  Committee. — Henry  Moore,  Chairman,  John  E.  Nicholson,  Secretary,  John 
G.  Bogert,  Francis  W.  Doane,  James  Morrison,  John  G.  Shaw,  Alfred  G.  Nason, 
James  W.  Wilson,  Jacob  S.  Browne,  Jacob  A.  Felter,  Elijah  P.  Leonard,  Carlton 
W.  Nason.    President  and  2d  Vice-President,  ex-offieio. 

[Meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  evening  in  each  month.] 

Library  Committee. — ^Warren  A.  Conover,  Chairman,  William  H.  Burras,  Secre- 
tary, WiUiam  K.  O'Brien,  Henry  W.  Eedfield,  Henry  Bessey,  Robert  Christie,  Peter 
De  Baun,  Charles  E.  Bogert,  Jacob  V.  Myers,  John  N.  Richardson,  Charles  C. 
Alexander,  Charles  J.  GiUis.    President  and  Vice-President,  ex-officio. 

■  [Meet  on  the  last  Friday  evening  in  each  month.] 

Literary  and  Scientific  Committee. — Samuel  A.  Briggs,  Chairman,  John  M.  Moss- 
man,  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Conover,  Douglas  Taylor,  Thomas  J.  Fitch,  George  T. 
DolUnger,  WiUiam  R.  Bowne,  WiUiam  G.  Slade,  Stevenson  Taylor,  WiUiam  R. 
WorraU,  Thomas  J.  Drummond,  Joseph  A.  MacDonald.     The  President,  ex-offlcio. 

[Meet  on  the  third  Monday  evening  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
September,  October  and  November,  and  last  Monday  evening  in  December.] 

Building  and  Sinking  Fund  Committee.— Richard  A.  Storrs,  Chairman,  Edward 
Gridley,  Secretary,  WUliam  H.  Webb,  Geo.  A.  Jeremiah.  The  President  and 
Treasurer,  ex-offi<sio. 

[Meet  on  the  last  Thursday  in  March,  June,  September  and  December,  at  3  p.  m.] 

Auditing  Committee. — Edwin  F.  Galloway,  Chairman,  Lewis  W.  Harrington, 
Secretary,  Thomas  F.  Ryder.    The  President,  ex-offlAyio. 

[Meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman.] 

Inspectors  of  Election. — Samuel  I.  Acken,  Erskine  Van  Houten,  John  C.  Dore- 
mus. 

Door-Keeper. — Lewis  Katen. 
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The  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools  of  the  General  Society 
OF  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  preceding  historical  summary  of  the  Society,  the  closing 
of  the  schools,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  had  be- 
gun to  supply  that  need,  is  noted. 

The  evening  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  were,  how- 
ever, kept  up;  but  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  and  in  book- 
keeping, the  classes  of  instruction  of  special  value  to  apprentices, 
were  substituted  in  place  of  the  elementary  English  studies. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1858-'59,  and  the  free  evening  drawing 
classes,  open  the  first  four  evenings  of  each  week  from  September 
to  March,  have  been  continued  ever  since.  The  book-keeping  classes 
were  discontinued  in  1880. 

The  classes  were  attended,  at  first,  by  men  only,  but  about  1874,  a 
class  for  girls  was  opened,  and  is  still  continued. . 

The  classes  are  held  in  the  basement  rooms  underlying  the  whole 
building.  The  main  room  is  spacious  and  the  arrangements  of  desks 
and  lights,  are  such  as  to  accommodate  the  largest  possible  number. 
The  want  of  light  precludes  day  classes  nor,  indeed,  are  most  of  the 
persons  for  whom  the  drawing  classes  are  specially  designed  able  to 
attend  during  the  day. 

These  classes  resemble  the  men's  night  classes  of  Cooper  Union, 
or  those  of  the  Maryland  Institute ; — though  there  seems  to  be  less 
grading  of  studies  and  little  attempt  to  give  a  consecutive  course. 
Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Free  Hand  Drawing,  are  taught. 

The  ladies  classes  study  mostly  free  hand  and  are  encouraged  in 
designing.  As  an  annual  exhibition  is  held  of  work  by  the  students 
a  larger  development  of  free  hand  and  design,  and  a  gradual  lifting 
up  of  the  artistic  standard  of  the  classes  may  be  anticipated. 

The  following  extracts  from  Article  X  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  So- 
ciety *,  show  how  the  schools  are  directed  and  who  may  attend. 

"The  School  Committee. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  take  charge  of,  and  to 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  school ;  to  judge  the  qualifications  of,  and  to  employ 
and  discharge  teachers  or  other  persons  therein  engaged ;  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  admission  of  scholars  and  the  government  of  the  school,  and  to 
cause  the  school  to  be  visited  at  each  session  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Society,  minor  children  of  members,  or  of  deceased  mem- 

*The  Charter  and  By-Laws. of,  .the  General  Societe^f  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
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bers,  apprentices,  journeymen  mechanics,  artisans,  females  employed  at  any  legiti- 
mate business,  and  unemployed  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  gratuitous  privileges  of  the  school,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Society.'" 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Committee  require  each  member  to  visit  the 
school  once  each  week  during  the  session. 

The  Committee  issue  circulars  to  employers  each  autumn,  stating 
that — 

"These  classes  being  specially  intended  for  the  benefit  of  industrious  and  deserv- 
ing apprentice  Boys  and  Mechanics,  we  respectfully  request  you  to  notify  any  such 
in  your  employ,  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  useful 
instruction." 

and  giving  notice  that  they  will  attend  at  the  Hall  four  stated  even- 
ings, for  enrolling  and  classifying  scholars. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  classes 
in  1883. 

"Anrmal  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1883. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  drawing  material,  and  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society $324. 67 

Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  : 

For  salaries $2, 584. 00 

For  Supplies  for  School 478. 48 

For  Fixtures  and  Repairs 54.43 

For  expenses  of  closing  Exhibition 94. 00 


$3,210.91 

Your  School  Committee  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  condition  of  the  School  as 
prosperous  and  satisfactory  in  every  branch.  For  many  years  the  average  attend- 
ance has  not  been  as  high  as  at  present,  and  by  a  careful  discrimination  of  the 
numerous  applicants,  the  benefits  of  the  School  are  conferred  almost  exclusively  on 
persons  learning  a  useful  trade.  The  deportment,  application  and  progress  of  the 
scholars  are  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  superintendent  and 
teachers,  who  have,  without  exception,  applied  conscientiously  to  their  respective 
duties. 

A  removal  of  the  partitions  formerly  dividing  the  classes  has  been  found  to  im- 
prove ventilation  and  add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars  and  teachers. 

A  careful  system  of  purchasing  supplies  has  enabled  us  to  replace  economically 
many  of  the  old  and  worn  copies  with  superior  and  modem  studies  better  adapted 
to  our  wants. 

Our  limited  accommodations  compel  us  to  refuse  many  deserving  applicants  for 
instruction  in  our  school,  but  we  cherish  the  hope  that  at  a  future  day  we  shall, 
with  the  generous  help  and  fostering  care  of  our  Society,  be  enabled  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  this  branch  of  our  institution  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  memory  of 
its  foimders. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  O.  ROWE, 

Chairman, 

A.  Meyers, 

Secretary,'' 
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The  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  general  superintendent,  eight  teach- 
ers and  a  "supply  clerk."  The  teachers,  are  practical  draftsmen, 
engaged  in  their  avocations  during  the  day,  either  as  employers  or 
employees — so  the  instruction  is  eminently  practical  and  given  by 
those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  and  customs  of  the  shop. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883,  there  were  between  250  and  360  pupUs  in 
attendance,  60  of  whom  were  girls.     The  classes  hold  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  engaged  in  mechanical  trades, 
20  per  cent  are  clerks,  the  rest  who  are  younger  are  in  no  occupation ; 
the  ages  range  from  14  to  40  years.  About  50  per  cent  are  new 
scholars  each  year.  There  is  no  regular  course  of  study  with  grad- 
uation, but  certificates  are  awarded. 

"  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOE  1883-'84. 

Anthony  O.  Eowe,  Chairman,  Thomas  D.  Stetson, 

Williani  C.  Smith,  Treasurer,  John  L.  Hamilton, 

Joseph  E.  MaoFarland,  Secretary,  Richard  Taylor, 

F.  C.  Tucker,  Lewis  Dunham , 

Elijah  P.  Leonard,  Henry  Moore, 

John  G.  Bogert,  Daniel  Herbert, 

Charles  E.  Hume,  President,  ex  officio." 

The  school  sessions  which  are  held  on  four  evenings  in  the  week, 
begin  in  October  and  close  in  March. 

These  classes,  which  are,  as  already  stated,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  those  of  the  Cooper  Union,  have,  perhaps,  a  more  definite  practical 
application  to  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed  and  partake  in 
a  slight  degree  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  trade  school ;  that  is, 
they  look  directly  to  the  better  fitting  of  the  young  mechanic  for  the 
practice  of  his  trade.  The  pupils  are  taught '  'Machinery,  Mechanical 
and  Architectural  Drawing,  also  Modelling  in  Clay."  This  analogy 
holds  good,  also,  in  regard  to  the  womens  class,  in  that  some  definite 
result  in  the  line  of  aiding  their  future  employment  is  sought  in  the 
training  given.  This  purpose  is  kept  in  view,  and  not  merely  gen- 
eral educational  results,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  changes  in 
the  studies  taught.  This  appears  in  the  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1883,  which  here  follows: 

"Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1883. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  drawing  material,  and 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society $403.48 

Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society: 

For  Salaries $2, 605.50 

"   Stationery  for  Committee 28. 00 

"    Supplies  for  School 419. 13 

"    Expenses  of  Closing  Exercises 61. 05 

"    Fixtures  and  Repairs 255. 42 
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The  School  Committee  further  report  the  School  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with 
I  large  attendance  of  an  excellent  grade  of  students.  The  Architectural  and  Me- 
jhanical  classes  have  largely  increased  in  numhers,  and  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
nittee  is  gratified  at  the  enlargement  of  these  classes,  feeling  it  is  more  in  the  line 
)f  work  of  this  Society  to  help  those  who  are  learning  trades  to  become  more  use- 
ful to  themselves.  The  Superintendent,  in  a  late  report  to  your  Committee,  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  gradually  carrying  out  further  the  aim.  of  the  Committee  to  reduce 
;he  Free  Hand  class  still  more,  and  put  instead  another  Architectural  class.  There 
s  stiU  very  httle  more  to  be  said,  as,  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
nittee,  they  have  done  what  they  could  to  help  onward  and  make  an  intelligent 
slass  of  mechanics,  who  may  be  an  honor  to  the  Society,  and  themselves  receive  an 
ibundant  reward. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  O.  KOWE, 

Chairman. 

J.  E.  MacFabland, 

Secretary.' 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st  1884,  the  initial 
experiment  of  a  class  in  modelling  in  clay  is  announced. 

"Anrmal  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1884. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  drawing  materials  and 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society $531. 96 

Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society: 

For  Salaries $2, 348. 50 

"    SuppUes  for  Schools 584. 63 

"    Fixtures  and  Repairs 106.48 

"   Stationery  for  Committee 60. 78 

"    Plate  and  Certificates 115. 00 

"    Expenses  of  closing  exhibition 64. 36 

Total $3,379.64 

The  School  Conunittee  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  our  free  drawing  classes,  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  as  regards 
the  number,  character  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  their  interest 
in  their  work,  the  school  is  in  a  most  fiourishing  condition,  and  that  in  its  sphere  it 
is  filling  a  want  in  our  city  which  is  not  otherwise  supplied,  and  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  in  fitting  those  of  our  young  mechanics,  who  are  availing  themselves  of 
its  benefits,  to  become  more  useful  to  themselves  and  more  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during  the  winter  vacation 
they  have  arranged  to  make  use  of  the  store-room  In  the  rear  of  the  main  school- 
room for  a  modeling  class — ^this  class  during  the  balance  of  the  present  season  wiQ 
be  an  experiment ;  but  the  Committee  beheve  that  the  result  will  show  the  advisa- 
bfiity  of  continuing  and  enlarging  it  the  coming  season,  even  should  it  be  necessary 
to  curtail  some  of  the  other  classes  in  order  to  do  so. 

We  feel  also  that  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the  credit  of  this  improvement  to  Brother 
James  Morrison-,  who  has  personally  superintended  all  the  arrangements  and  has 
voluntarily  proffered  his  services  as  instructor  so  long  as  it  remains  in  any  sense 
experimental. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  scholars  proves  that  there  is  a  class  of  workers  in  our 
midst  ambitious  for  self  imp.royement,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  months 
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of  the  present  session  we  had  applications  from  more  than  twice  the  number  that 
om-  school  could  accommodate,  proves  how  vast  is  the  field  we  occupy,  and  that 
the  work  to  be  done  bv  our  Society  in  this  direction  is  only  limited  by  its  ability  to 
meet  the  demand. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  C.  SMITH, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  E.  MacFabland. 

Searetary." 

In  the  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1886,  the  influence 
of  the  general  movement  for  Industrial  Education,  begins  to  appear. 

"Anrvual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1885. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  drawing  materials  and 

paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society $418, 48 


Drafts  on  Treasurer  of  the  Society  : 

For  Salaries $2, 402. 00 

SuppUes  for  School 431. 78 

Repairs 45. 04 

Stationery,  etc ' 35. 00 

Closing  Exercises 35.  00 

Printing  By-Laws 8.  00 


$2,936.83 

Your  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  Report  of  the  yearly 
work: 

The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  since  the  reopening  of  the  school  on  the  1st  of 
October  last,  is  386  in  the  Male  Department,  and  the  average  attendance  185,  and 
for  the  entire  year  an  average  of  198^.  And  the  attendance  for  the  Female  Class 
for  the  year  an  average  of  13  and  an  enrollment  of  25. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  scholars  address  themselves  to  their  several  tasks  in 
the  departments  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  the  advance  they  are  making  in 
the  Mechanical,  Ofif-Hand  and  Object  Drawing,  as  well  as  the  proficiency  of  the 
Modeling  Class,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  benefit  and  blessing  that  the  Society  is 
bestowing  upon  many  a  boy  and  girl,  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  acquir- 
ing the  practical  lessons,  in  the  study  of  which  they  are  so  faithfully  and  efficiently 
taught. 

The  development  of  the  Modeling  Class  has  compelled  the  Committee  to  appoint 
a  permanent  teacher,  who  is  effecting  earnest  and  satisfactory  results,  which,  we 
trust,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  a  class  of  practical  workers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Architect  and  Artist,  so  that  they  may  learn  the  use  of 
tools  and  implements  employed  in  the  several  branches  of  mechanics,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  Ex-President,  John  H.  Waydell,  in  his  inaugural  address. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  cordially  invite  and  respectfully  urge  the  members 
to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  your  School  Committee,  by  visiting  the  school  as 
often  as  practicable,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  same  will  bear  the  closest  investiga- 
tion as  to  character  and  standing. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JOHN  L.  HAMILTON, 

Chg,irman. 
Henry  Mooee, 
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The  next  annual  report  snows  that  the  womans'  class  in  free  hand 
drawing  has  been  given  up,  and  in  place  of  it,  a  womans'  class  in 
phonography  and  type- writing  established. 

The  class  in  Free-haad  drawing  was  pronounced  "a  barren  tree," 
showing  no  definite  results. 

"Anmial  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1886. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  drawing  materials,  and 

paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society $541. 35 

Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society: 

ForSalaries $3,364.00 

"    Type-Writing  Machines 786. 45 

"    School  Supplies  and  Repairs 744. 55 

"    Closing  Exercises 54. 88 

"    Printing  Certificates 10. 50 

$3,960.83 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  this  their  annual  report,  would  note  the  following 
as  a  summary  of  their  year's  work: 

The  total  number  imder  instruction  in  the  Male  Department  is  300,  with  an 
average  of  189^.  There  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest  in  this  department  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  morale  of  the  pupils  entitle 
them  to  a  meed  of  praise,  and  reflects  honor  and  credit  upon  the  society. 

The  departure  made  this  year  in  the  Female  Department  by  introduction  of  the 
studies  of  phonography  and  type-writing  calls  for  special  mention,  being  such  a 
vast  improvement,  as  compared  with  the  former  class  in  free-hand  drawing,  that 
words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  possible  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  the  75  young 
ladies  now  receiving  instruction.  "We  trust  the  members  of  the  Society  will,  by 
their  kindly  and  continued  cooperation,  assist  in  making  this  feature  of  the  school 
a  permanent  success. 

Your  Committee  would  report  that,  by  permission  of  the  Society,  they  have  pre- 
sented the  old  discarded  drawing  cards  to  the  colored  school  at  Hampton,  Va. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JOHN  L.  HAMILTON, 

Chairman. 

Henky  Mooeb, 

Secretary." 

Thirty-eight  young  women  were  graduated  in  this  first  class  and 
were  soon  all  well  employed,  while  it  is  asserted  that,  so  far  as 
known,  but  one  such  scholar  was  ever  pecuniarily  benefited  by  her 
training  in  the  class  of  free-hand  drawing. 

This  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  seeking  this 
training  with  a  definite  purpose  of  thus  utilizing  their  knowledge, 
have  access  to  other  schools  offering  better  advantages. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1887  : 

"  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1887. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of  materials  and  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society $554. 53 
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Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society: 

For  salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Instructors |3, 398. 00 

"  School  Supplies  &  Repairs 756. 92 

"  General  Expenses ■    ■        307.57 

"   Closmg  Exercises 73. 38 

$4,438.87 

Tour  Committee,  in  presenting  this  their  Annual  Report  of  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal  would  note  the  following  facts  for  the  information  of 
the  Society : 

The  School  commenced  its  sessions  on  the  17th  October  last.  In  the  Male  Depart- 
partment  there  are  205  under  instruction  in  free-hand  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing  and  modeling  in  clay. 

In  the  Female  Department  there  are  89  pupils  under  instruction  in  stenography 
and  type-writing.  A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  pupils  of  this 
department  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  occupancy  of  the  new  school-room. 

The  Society  may  look  for  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
as  the  Superintendent  and  Instructors  are  faithful  in  their  attention  and  practical 
in  their  methods,  thoroughly  understanding  the  branches  they  teach. 

The  Committee  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the  readiness  of  the  J.  Morgan 
Slade  Architectural  Library,  to  be  opened  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  pupils  of 
the  School  and  architects  of  the  city.  From  this  nucleus  may  we  not  anticipate  a 
future  of  activity  and  growth  in  this  department  that  shaU  mark  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Society? 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Conmiittee. 

JOHN  L.  HAMILTON, 

Chairman. 

Henkt  Mooke, 

Secretary." 

A  courteous  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee,  Mr. 
Henry  Moore,  reports  an  average  attendance  during  the  session  of 
1887-88,  of  187  scholars,  of  whom  70  have  applied  for  permission  to 
attend  next  year. 

The  plan  of  giving  up  any  instruction  in  free  hand  drawing  in 
the  male  department  of  the  school,  had  been  suggested  and  was 
discussed  by  the  School  Committee;  resulting,  as  a  letter  under 
date  of  March  4th,  1888,  announces,  in  the  retention  of  one  of  the 
two  classes  of  Free-hand  Drawing.  "So  that  the  several  branches 
of  studies  during  the  session  of  1888-89  will  be  as  follows:  Free 
Hand,  Decorative,  Machinery,  Mechanical,  and  Architectural  Draw- 
ing ;  also  a  Class  of  Modellers  in  clay,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  pupils  in  the  use  of  plaster  ornamentation  for  decorating  the 
ceilings  of  Dwellings.  In  the  instruction  of  these  several  branches 
we  trust  we  are  covering  the  ground  of  useful  and  financial  good  to 
hundreds  of  young  men,  who  may  in  the  near  future,  honor  them- 
selves and  the  country  by  their  genius." 

To  judge  from  the  practical  views  of  the  Directors  of  this  society 
and  from  the  class  of  pupils  whose  interests  they  seek  to  promote,  it 
would  seem  quite  V^B^We^^  iW&d^^^  *^^i^  instruction  may 
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contimie  to  develop  in  this  direction  and  take  on,  more  and  more, 
bhe  character  of  Trade  Instruction;  with  a  group  of  Trade  Schools 
for  technical  training  in  special  industries. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year 
1888. 

"Beport  of  the  School  Committee. 

Cash  received,  during  the  year  from  sale  of  materials  and  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society $440. 58 


Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society: 

For  Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Instructors $3, 579. 00 

Materials  and  Supphes 467. 48 

Two  Type-writing  Machines 200. 00 

Printing  Certificates 97. 57 

Opening  and  Closing  Exercises 92. 05 

Incidentals 38. 00 


$4,474.10 


The  Male  Department  of  the  School  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  deport- 
ment and  attendance,  and  the  advancement  of  the  scholars  in  the  several  branches 
of  drawing  and  modeling  wiU  warrant  a  reward  of  merited  commendation.  This 
department  had  an  average  attendance  of  194  scholars  since  the  opening  of  the 
School  in  October  last,  and  is  the  best  showing  of  attendance  for  the  number  enrolled 
that  the  School  has  ever  made. 

The  Female  Class  in  Stenography  and  type-writing,  which  was  limited  to  the 
number  of  60  at  its  opening  in  October  last,  has  by  virtue  of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances fallen  off  to  the  number  of  49,  and  these  are  accompUshing  good  and  satis- 
factory results  in  this  branch  of  \iseful  instruction. 

Of  the  44  young  ladies  who  graduated  from  our  School  in  June  last,  all  are  em- 
ployed, which  must  be  gratifying  information  and  a  recompense  to  the  Society  for 
the  money  expended  in  this  branch  of  its  benevolence. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  purchase  two  more  type-writing  machines.  At  the 
sam.e  time  the  Massrs.  Wyckoff,  Seaman  &  Benedict,  agents  of  the  Remington 
Machines,  presented  the  committee  with  one  to  take  the  place  oif  the  one  stolen 
about  a  year  ago.  We  have  now  twelve  No.  2  Remington  Machines  in  perfect 
order. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

JOHN  L.  HAMILTON, 

Ghairman. 

Henbt  Moobe, 

Secretary." 

The  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1889,  shows  the 
receipt  of  $341. 37,  from  the  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  for  the  schools 
of  $4,388.60.     The  Committee  say  : 

"  The  School  Committee,  in  presenting  its  annual  report,  would  state  that  the 
regime  of  the  school  and  aptness  of  the  scholars  in  the  two  departments,  backed 
by  persistent  and  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  Teachers,  be- 
speak results  equal  if  not  in  advance  of  former  years. 

The  Committee  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Special  Committee  from  the 
Society,  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  those  who  were  selected  to  fill  the  Free 
Scholarship  in  the  New  York  Trades  Schools,  and  they,  in  return,  appear  to  be 
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earnestly  striving  to  take  upon  themselves  honorable  distinction  in  the  branches  of 
trade  of  their  choice. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  to  the  members  the  good  they  might  accomplish 
by  visiting  these  trade  schools  as  well  as  our  own  schools  at  Mechanics'  Hall. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  L.  HAMILTON, 

Chairman. 
Henry  Moore, 

Secretary." 

The  following  report  upon  the  two  Sphools  by  the  Superintendent, 
is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  1889.  This  is  of 
interest  as  showing  how  the  former  womens  school — (in  which  the 
fact  that  drawing  was  taught,  alone  gave  it  entrance  into  the  present 
report ;) — has  developed  into  a  special  trade  school ;  while  in  the 
men's  school  the  drawing  and  modelling  taught  is  especially  de- 
signed not  for  general  artistic  training  but  for  practical  application 
in  the  building  trade ;  thus  emphatically  illustrating  the  direct  con- 
nection between  Art  and  Industry. 

"School  Superintendent. 

female  department. 

Number  of  pupils  composing  Class  formed  October  1st,  1888  60 

Number  of  resignations  during  term 13 

Number  of  pupils  graduated.  June  7th,  1889  33 

Of  whom  there  are  now  holding  positions  as  amanuenses 20 

Number  of  pupils  composing  Class  formed  October  1st,  1889 60 

Number  of  resignations  to  date 7 

Total  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  Class  in  1886 115 

The  evening  classes  for  shorthand  and  typewriting  meet  four  nights  in  the  week, 
from  October  to  December ;  and  every  night  in  the  week  from  January  to  June, 
each  pupil,  however,  receiving  but  two  lessons  a  week,  the  classes  being  graded 
according  to  the  capacity  and  ability  of  their  members. 

The  afternoon  typewriting  class  meets  every  day  in  the  week  from  4  to  6  P.  M. 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

Three  examinations  are  held :  one,  in  the  commoner  English  branches,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  class  in  the  fall ;  one  in  December,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  course,  in  May,  for  diplomas  and  graduation.  A  nominal 
charge  is  made  for  the  few  text-books  required,  the  total  amount  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  each  pupU,  which  is  the  only  expense  incurred. 

The  classes  are  composed  of  young  ladies  employed  during  the  day  in  various 
kinds  of  business,  such  as  saleswomen,  cashiers,  telegraph  operators,  dress  makers, 
miUiners,  etc.,  but  with  the  instruction  received  wiU  be  enabled  to  fill  much  more 
desirable  positions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  L.  MASON, 

Superintendent. " 

"MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

1  respectfully  submit  a  brief  statement  of  general  information  concerning  the 
present  condition  and  operation  of  the  Free  Drawing  School,  with  some  informa- 
tion as  to  its  extent  and  pvfTff^zW^^^  1WSl^&ft@^^^^  *o  ™^li  members  and 
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Instruction  in  the  school  is  limited  to  drawing  and  modelling,  such  as  is  partiou- 
arly  applicable  to  the  various  trades,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  their  following. 
CTseless  work  is  eliminated,  and  nothing  taught  that  is  not  of  practical  value  to  the 
scholar. 

In  the  organization  of  the  several  classes — now  numbering  six — the  purpose  is  to 
■,over  as  large  a  field  of  specialty  as  possible,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
jomers,  by  the  employment  of  selected  and  qualified  teachers,  that  possess  a 
knowledge  competent  to  instruct  those  that  come  far  advanced,  as  well  as  begin- 
lers. 

In  regard  to  the  success  attained  on  this  line  of  purpose,  the  best  evidence  of  it 
s  to  be  seen  in  the  character  and  interest  of  the  scholars.  A  gradual  improvement 
n  this  respect  is  noted  from  year  to  year,  and  the  present  composition  is  of  a  class 
X30  earnest  and  intelligent  to  spend  their  time  in  useless  work,  many  of  them  con- 
;inuing  their  study  from  year  to  year.  This  fact  alone  is  of  unquestionable 
significance. 

The  accommodation  of  the  school  room  is  limited  to  about  300  scholars,  and  the 
x)tal  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  present  season,  has  been  188.  The  seasons 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  of  each  year,  and  sessions  are  held  the 
Srst  four  evenings  of  each  week,  from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  until  the  following  March, 
[ess  hohdays  and  vacations,  making  about  87  sessions  each  season. 

The  useful  work  of  the  Society,  in  its  "  Free  Drawing  School,"  is  fully  and  thank- 
Euliy  appreciated  by  thousands  who  have  received  its  benefits  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  them. 

The  school  is  at  present  classified  as  follows: 

Architectural  Drawing. — This  is  a  class  of  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
stonecutters,  and  others  engaged  directly  in  the  sundry  operations  of  the  building 
trades,  and  are  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  work,  of  which 
drawing  is  the  grammar. 

Average  attendance,  33. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — In  this  class  is  taught  the  rudiments  and  principles  of 
geometrical  drawing,  and  the  special  problems  pertaining  to  the  construction  of 
BompUcated  carpentry  and  joinery,  stairbuilding,  sheet  metal  work,  etc. 

Average  attendance,  35. 

Cabinet  Work  and  Drawing. — A  class  for  those  in  the  trades  of  cabinet  work, 
furniture  and  decoration,  also  comprising  wood  carvers,  ornamental  metal  workers 
and  tradesmen,  in  general  interior  decoration. 

Average  attendance,  38. 

Free  Hand  Drawing. — In  this  class  is  taught  general  free  hand  drawing,  both 
from  flat  copy  and  cast,  pertaining  to  the  requirements  of  fresco  painters,  de- 
signers in  stucco,  wood  and  stone  carvers,  chasers,  engravers,  lithographers,  etc. 

Average  attendance,  39. 

Modelling  in  Clay. — Instruction  is  given  in  this  class  in  modelling  and  casting, 
with  a  line  of  work  specially  appUcable  to  the  modern  style  of  building,  decoration, 
both  interior  and  exterior.  The  pupils  are  decorators,  in  plaster  or  composition, 
stone  and  wood  carvers,  and  ornamental  metal  workers. 

Average  attendance,  15.  * 

Machine  Drawing. — A  class  designed  for  the  instruction  of  machinists  and  pat- 
tern makers,  in  machine  drawing  particularly,  the  preparation  of  detailed  working 
drawings,  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  shop  practice. 

Average  attendance,  34. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  BABCOCK, 

Superintendent. " 
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The  following  report  of  the  School  Committee  giving  the  history 
of  the  schools  for  1890,  is  from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Society  for 
1890. 

"  School  Committee. 

Cash  received  during  the  year  and  paid  to  the  Treasurer $368. 80 

Drafts  on  the  Treasurer  : 

For  Salaries  of  Superintendents  and  Instructors  |3, 766.  GO 

"   Materials  and  Supplies 647.01 

"  CSosing  and  G-raduating  Exercises 130. 75 

"  Contingencies 41. 11 

$4,584.87 

The  School  Committee,  in  presenting  their  annual  report,  take  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that  the  labors  of  the  year  close  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  niunber  of  appUcations  to  enter  the  several  classes,  both  in  the  male  and 
female  departments  of  the  school,  is  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  those  to  whom  the 
instruction  of  the  scholars  has  been  confided  in  the  past. 

The  attendance  in  the  male  department  is  worthy  of  note.  For  the  past  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  1890,  being  an  average  of  195,  as  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  ending  in  March  of  154. 

The  same  satisfactory  report  can  be  made  of  the  female  department. 

In  jTine  last,  thirty  young  ladies  were  graduated  from  the  Stenographic  Class,  at 
a  rate  of  speed  varying  from  75  to  150  words  a  minute ;  all  of  whom  are  believed  to 
be  employed. 

At  the  opening  of  this  department  on  the  3d  of  October  last,  156  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  The  high  per  cent,  of  intelligence  manifested 
determined  the  Committee  to  increase  the  number  of  the  class  from  50  to  75.  Of 
those  examined  were  selected  those  who  had  passed  an  examination  of  85  per  cent. 
From  this  material  your  Committee  feel  justified  in  expecting  advanced  results. 

Owing  to  the  arduous  labors  attaching  to  the  instruction  of  this  study,  the  Com- 
mittee deemed  it  advisable  to  place  the  teaching  of  type-writing  in  other  hands 
than  that  of  the  instructor  of  the  Stenography  Class,  as  heretofore,  and  have  em- 
ployed an  expert  teacher  in  this  department,  who  has  that  branch  of  study  in  a 
most  satisfactory  state  of  advancement. 

Repectf  ully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

HENRY  MOORE, 

Chairman. 

John  E.  Nicholson, 

Secretary." 

The  following  general  statement  concerning  the  schools  is  taken 
from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  John  E.  Nicholson,  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  School  Committee^  under  date  of  December  29th,  1891. 

"  Each  class  has  a  competent  Instructor  and  the  school  is  presided  over  by  a 
Superintendent  who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  our  Scholars.  The 
male  department  meets  four  evenings  each  week — the  first  four  evenings — from 
the  hours  7  to  9,  during  the  months  October  to  March  inclusive. 

At  the  opening  sessions  in  October  the  school  room  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  capac- 
ity 235,  while  during  the  intervening  months  until  March  the  attendance  falls  oil 
gradually,  from  sickness  and  various  causes,  until  a  nightly  average  attendance  of 
about  180  is  secured  of  those  who  are  really  deriving  benefit  from  the  instruction 
sriven  and  are  attentive  to  Di^Hs^by  MkSfiSi)cM@>TaBideied  that  the  voune-  men. 
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ilmost  without  exception,  are  employed  during  the  day  in  Machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories, it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  perservering  and  worthy  of  help. 

The  Female  Department  is  under  the  same  Committee's  control  as  the  Male  De- 
partment, and  is  composed  of  classes  in  Stenography  and  type-writing,  each  under 
I  separate  and  competent  instructor.  The  term  begins  about  October  1st,  and  con- 
jinues  until  the  latter  part  of  May  in  the  year  following — depending  somewhat  on 
;he  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  The  two  studies  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  and 
it  the  end  of  the  term  the  scholars  are  given  diplomas  stating  their  ability.  Exam- 
ination for  entrance,  in  the  common  English  branches,  are  held  before  the  class  is 
paade  up  and  midwinter  examinations  the  middle  of  December.  While  a  final 
examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  determine  the  ability  to  take  dicta- 
tion rapidly,  and  transmit  it  to  paper  by  the  use  of  the  type-writing  machine. 

In  1888  were  graduated  44  young  women,  with  abiUty  to  take  down  dictation  by 
means  of  their  knowledge  of  Stenography  from  50  to  125  words  per  minute. 

In  1889,  30  were  graduated 60-135  words. 

In  1890.  30  were  "        75-150  words. 

In  1891.  51    "  "        75-150  words. 

The  Stenography  department  of  this  class  meets  five  evenings  a  week,  and  the 
bype-writmg  four  afternoons  and  the  evenings  of  the  same  days. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  our  graduates  are  all  employed  and  earning  fair  to  good 
(vages  by  reason  of  the  help  they  have  received  from  our  Society,  and  what  is 
more  our  Stenography  School  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  City. 
The  present  session  began  on  October  5,  with  a  class  of  77,  out  of  350  appUcants, 
and  the  Instructor's  report  at  the  last  meeting  showed  that  60  of  that  number  had 
successfully  passed  the  midwinter  examinations. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  appointed  by  the 
President  in  January  of  each  year  to  serve  for  that  year  and  also  has  added  the 
President  and  3d  Vice-President  of  the  Society  ex-officio. 

The  sum  of  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($4,7!50.i%)  is  appro- 
priated for  the  Committee's  use  and  generally  there  is  an  insignificant  balance  un- 
expended at  the  end  of  the  year.'' 

"SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1891. 

Henry  Moore,  Chairman.  Alfred  G.  Nason, 

John  E.  Nicholson,  Secretary.  James  W.  Wilson, 

John  G.  Bogert,  Jacob  S.  Browne, 

Francis  W.  Doane,  Jacob  A.  Felter, 

James  Morrison,  Carleton  W.  Nason, 

John  Q.  Shaw,  Elijah  P.  Leonard. 

President  and  3d  Vice-President,  ex-officio. 
Meetings  on  the  last  Wednesday  evening  in  each  month." 
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School  of  the  New  Yobk  Turnverein — Drawing  Classes. 

Among  the  institutions  in  tlie  City  of  New  York  wJiicli  afford 
opportunity  for  training  in  industrial  art  drawing,  the  Drawing  classes 
of  the  school  of  The  New  York  Turnverein,  merit  honorable  mention. 
This  school,  like  those  of  Cooper  Union,  not  only  provides  instruction 
for  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  but  also  sup- 
plements the  training  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  order  not  to 
interfere  with  attendance  upon  other  schools  its  hours  are  so 
arranged  as  to  render  attendance  upon  both  possible  ;  the  classes  of 
the  Turnverein  School  commencing  at  4.  P.  M. 

The  development  of  this  school  with  the  importance  now  given  in 
its  course  to  instruction  in  drawing,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
judgment  of  its  managers  as  to  the  practical  importance  and  direct 
value  of  this  study ;  for  the  school  was  established,  originally,  with 
no  view  of  affording  such  instruction,  or  indeed  with  any  purpose 
except  for  training  in  gymnastics.  In  the  table  of  studies  and  at- 
tendance given  below  and  which  is  furnished  by  the  Principal  of 
the  school,  Mr.  H.  Metzner,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  addition  to 
training  in  gymnastics,  which  is  required  of  all,  and  in  military 
exercises,  which  last  may  be  held  to  be  a  species  of  gymnastics,  the 
study  of  the  German  language,  naturally  in  a  school  under  the 
patronage  of  a  society  of  Germans,  receives  great  attention ; — the  ad- 
ditional studies  are  mostly  those  which  bear  directly  upon  the  indus- 
trial and  practical  side  of  life  ; — book-keeping  and.  drawing  for  the 
boys,  and  drawing  and  needle  work  for  the  girls. — 

The  New  York  Turnverein  was  established  June  6th,  1850. 

The  school  was  established  some  two  years  later  for  instruction 
in  gymnastic  exercises  only,  other  branches  were  gradually  added; 
instruction  in  German  first,  and  later  in  drawing. — 

The  mother  tongue  and  the  Universal  Language,  neither  of  which 
were  then  taught  in  the  public  schools.. — 

Before  1870,  the  average  attendance  was  about  250.  In  that  year 
the  society  removed  to  new  and  more  commodious  quarters,  No.  66 
and  68  East  4th  street,  and  15  and  17,  East  3rd  street. 

With  ampler  accommodations  the  attendance  largely  and  rapidly 
increased  and  the  courses  of  study  were  enlarged. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  attendance,  and  of 
classes  and  studies,  for  the  two  years  ending  June,  188-3.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  still  increasing. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  nationality,  children  of  American  and 

OOQ 
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other  nationalities  attend,  though,  the  larger  number  of  pupils  are, 
naturally,  Germans.  A  payment  of  50  cents  a  month  is  required,  but 
tuition  is  free  to  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  All  take 
gymnastics,  the  other  classes  are  optional. 


studies. 


June,  1882. 


Boys.     Girls.      Total. 


June,  1883. 


Boys.     Girls.     Total. 


Gymnastics 

German  Language 

Freehand  drawing 

Linear  drawing 

Modelling 

Book-keeping 

Singing 

Moral  and   ethical  culture  in 

Sunday  School 

Military  exercise 

Needle  work 


747 
484 
513 
70 
15 


176 
138 
118 


682 
631 
70 
15 
80 


119 
90 
120 


14 
11 
2 
1 
2 
3 


*4 
3C. 


684 
626 
80 
30 
67 
168 


244 
235 


156 


40 


i.ors 

819 
708 
80 
20 
67 
324 

136 
115 
140 


35 
16 
16 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 

*4 
4 


*  Companies. 

It  is  with  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes  only  that  this  report 
is  concerned.     Instruction  is  given  in  both  industrial  and  high  art. 

The  society  possesses  a  large  collection  of  casts,  some  600  in  num- 
Der,  comprising  antique  and  modern  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  rich 
ornaments,  etc.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  E.  Plassman,  sculp- 
tor*— "Many  of  the  models  are  unique  and  were  executed  by  Plass- 
man's  most  talented  pupils." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  methods  of  teaching  given 
below  in  the  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Metzner,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  that  the  instruction  is  progressive  and  orderly; 
beginning  with  the  simplest  rudiments  of  drawing,  and  ending  for 
the  older  pupils  fitted  to  receive  it,  with  drawing  from  the  cast  and 
from  living  models. — The  latter  class  but  recently  established. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  natural  development 
was  in  accordance  with  a  demand  arising  from  the  pupils  who  wished 
to  advance  from  artizanship  to  art. — 

Mr.  Metzner  says : 

"  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Fi-eehand  drawing  and  we  may  say  that  our 
drawing  scholars  have  a  good  reputation  in  the  diflEerent  art  and  industrial  estab- 
Ushments  where  the  art  of  drawing  is  required. 

The  lower  classes  are  instructed  by  means  of  charts  and  blackboard  drawings, 
especially  made  or  arranged  by  the  teachers;  straight  and  curved  lines,  geometrical 
figures,  natural  leaves  conventionalized  and  vases — are  the  main  objects  in  these 
classes.  The  intermediate  classes  draw  from  copies,  mostly  ornamental  and  from 
objects.  In  the  higher  class,  the  more  artistical  drawing  in  all  its  branches  is  the 
principal  aim,  also  drawing  from  the  cast."    •*    *    * 

The  modelling  class  and  highest  drawing  class,  are  only  attended  by  young  men 
from  16  to  34  years,  the  model  class  was  established  but  two  years  ago. 
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The  teachers  for  drawing  and  modelling  classes  are  all  practical  draughtsmen, 
their  names  are : 
H.  Metzner,  Principal.    (Sculptor.) 
G.  Gruenewald,  (Artist.) 
E.  Singer,  (Sculptor.) 
B.  Eifler,  (Engraver.) 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Metzner  under  date  of  September 
15tli,  1888,  summarizes  the  progress  of  this  school  since  1883,  the 
date  of  the  latest  previous  information. 

The  principal  \mtes  as  follows  : 

"  Within  the  last  few  years,  no  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  of  the  N.  Y.  Tultnverein. 

In  June  last  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  School  was  Boys  6-14  years  of 
years,  720,  over  14,  90.     Girls,  370.     A  total  of  1080  pupils. 

All  scholars,  girls  and  boys,  attend  the  regular  lessons  in  Physical  exercises. 
About  80  per  cent  of  this  number  take  part  ia  the  German  and  the  Drawing  lessons. 
We  have  12  drawing  classes  for  boys,  and  4  for  girls.  A  new  course  for  lineaxand 
perspective  drawing  wiU  be  opened  ia  October. 

Modelling  is,  since  last  June,  no  longer  a  regular  branch  of  instruction ;  we  have 
now  in  this  city  so  many  art  schools  with  classes  for  modelling  that  our  modelling 
class  with  but  one  lesson  per  week,  could  easily  be  abolished  ;  still  we  may  open  a 
new  class  in  a  short  time  for  such  members  of  the  society  and  older  scholars  who 
follow  some  artistic  trade  and  have  no  time  to  attend  a  modelling  class  four  and  five 
times  a  week." 

******* 

A  later  letter  received  from  Mr.  Metzner,  under  date  of  December 
17th,  1891,  states  that  no  considerable  change  has  occurred  in  the 
drawing  classes  of  the  school  since  1888.  "  The  number  of  pupils, 
of  classes,  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  are  the  same ;"  so  that  the 
report  for  1888  is  practically  that  for  1891. 

BOARD   OF   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES   FOR   1892. 

George  Schmid,  Chairman. 

James  Luewenherz,  Secretary. 

Henry  RuloflE,  Treasurer. 

Fr.  Flaccus,  Wm.  Hartfield,  Otto  Laehr,  F.  N.  Matt,  Chr.  Schuler. 
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The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  ISTew  York  City. 

The  extent  and  force  of  tlie  present  movement  impelling  the  com- 
mnnity  to  provide  facilities  for  the  industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing of  youth,  which  is  a  charactistic  educational  feature  of  the  day, 
finds  emphatic  illustration  in  the  opening  by  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Societies,  of  industrial  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own  faith,  in 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  school  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  -which  Mr.  David  Sulzberger,  the  secretary  of  the  "Hebrew 
Education  Society  "  of  that  city,  has  given  such  enthusiastical  devo- 
tion; has  already  been  referred  to.  *  This  is  an  industrial  school, 
pure  and  simple,  solely  designed  to  give  wage  earning  knowledge, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  keep  the  children  of  the  Russian 
exiles  from  beggary  and  street  peddling.  As  a  development  from 
this  beginning  may  be  reckoned  the  subsequent  addition  of  another 
class  of  older  pupils  who  are  taught  the  trade  of  cutters  of  patterns 
for  Tailors — a  Trade  School  for  Tailors,  in  fact. 

The  New  York-  School  which  is  now  to  be  described  is  of  a  very 
different  class  of  institutions,  and  is  analogous,  for  the  first  two  years 
of  its  course  of  three  years,  to  the  typical  Manual  Training  Schools; 
while,  in  the  third  year,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  Trade  classes, 
for  specific  training  in  definite  industries. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Leipziger,  Ph.  D.,  the 
Director  of  the  school,  for  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
school  and  for  the  letter  summarizing  the  subsequent  history  and 
enclosing  copies  of  the  schedules  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 

"  History  of  the  School. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1883,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  representing  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  and  the 
United  Hebrew  Charties,  was  held ;  and,  after  serious  dehberation,  a  society  was 
Drganized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  industrial  pursuits  among  Israelites,  and 
IS  the  first  step  toward  that  end  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  school  for  the  Technical 
Education  of  boys.  About  Jan.  1st,  1884,  the  preliminary  session  of  the  school  was 
>pened  at  306  Bast  Broadway,  and  twenty-fl.ve  pupils  were  present.  The  quarters 
ivere  foimd  too  limited  and  on  the  first  of  May,  1884,  the  school  was  removed  to 
;he  sixth  and  seventh  stories  of  the  building  139  Crosby  St.  where  steam  power  and 
ibundant  Ught  afforded  great  advantage.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of 
L884,  that  the  real  work  of  the  school  commenced.  On  September  1st,  1884,  there 
(fere  twenty-seven  pupils  which  number  increased  to  forty-five  by  Jan.  1st  1885. 

There  were  four  teachers,  one  in  the  English  Department,  one  in  the  wood  work- 
ng  department,  one  in  Mechanical  drawing  and  one  in  free  hand  drawing.  In  this 
sarly  period  of  the  school's  work  much  time  had  to  be  devoted  in  estabUshing  a  sin- 
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cere  interest  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  school.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  aiTanged  so  that  pupils  could  attend  the  entire  day  at  the  school  and  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  those  branches  taught  in  the  Common  Schools. 
The  results  for  the  first  few  months  were  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory  as  evinced 
by  the  intense  interest  the  pupils  showed  in  their  work  and  the  decided  skill  many 
of  them  exhibited.  The  equipment  of  the  woodworking  department  w^as  therefore 
extended  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  Lathes,  and  instruction  in  wood  turning 
was  then  given. 

Growth  op  the  School. 

During  the  year  1885  the  school  gradually  increased  until  five  classes  were  formed 
from  a  membership  of  sixty-five  pupils.  During  that  year  instruction  in  Modelling 
in  Clay  with  highly  satisfactory  results  was  begun,  and  the  school,  also,  diulng  the 
summer,  opened  its  doors  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  might  desire  to  gain 
some  useful  knowledge  during  their  vacation;  the  attendance  during  the  summer 
was  about  an  average  of  one  hundred.  During  the  year  1886,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar pupils  increased  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  attendance  eighty- 
six  pupils.  While  during  the  summer  session  of  that  year  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  five  pupils. 

Fixed  dates  for  admission  were  determmed  and  the  course  of  instruction  was 
widened  by  the  opening  of  the  metal  working  department,  and  the  instruction  in 
wood  carving.  The  teaching  of  these  branches  necessitated  the  addition  of  two  in- 
structors to  the  corps.  A  decided  stimulus  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  school  by 
the  excellent  showing  made  by  its  pupils  at  the  children's  Industrial  Exhibition 
held  in  Cosmopolitan  Hall  in  April  1886.  At  this  exhibition  about  one  hundred 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  boys  covering  construction  work  in  wood,  pattern 
making,  mechanical  devices,  modelling  in  clay,  wood  turning  and  free  hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  were  exhibited  and  fourteen  medals  were  awarded  to  the 
pupils  of  this  Institute,  among  them  being  the  first  prizes  for  carpentry  and  wood 
turning.  The  school  had  up  to  this  date  derived  its  entire  support  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  Society.  The  United  Hebrew  Charties 
and  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  supplemented  by  liberal  donations  from  a 
few  philanthropic  gentlemen,  chief  among  whom  were  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schiff,  D.  L. 
Einstein,  J.  H.  Hoffman,  A.  Wolff,  and  Jesse  SeUgman. 

The  School  Sustained  by  the  Public. 

The  school  having  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  demonstrated  not  only 
its  value  but  its  need,  and  its  practicability  having  been  fully  proven,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  appeal  for  support  to  a  larger  field  and  make  the  Institution  a  public  one. 
On  April  22d,  1886,  a  large  audience  gathered  in  Temple  Emanuel,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Sohurz,  Jesse  Seligman,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  Dr.  GottheU, 
Dr.  O.  A.  Moses,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Leipziger,  explaining  the  work  of  the  school ;  as  a  result 
of  this  meeting  and  particularly  of  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz's  able  address,  a  large 
sum  was  donated  that  very  night  and  a  membership  society  was  formed.  About 
two  hundred  members  and  patrons  signed  their  names.  Encouraged  by  this  evi- 
dence of  public  favor  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  suitable  premises  for 
a  permanent  home  for  the  Institute.  This  result  was  attained  in  the  purchase  of 
the  present  site  of  the  school,  34  and  36  Stuyvesant  St.,  in  September  1886;  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  was  contributed  by  about  thirty  liberal  gen- 
tlemen. Under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Brunner  and  Tryon,  the  new  shop  building 
for  the  Institute  was  erected  and  in  February  1st  1887,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute entered  its  new  home.  Here  arrangements  were  made  for  shops  and  commodi- 
ous  drawing  and  English9M?.ecf  by  WcrOSOft® 
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•Arrangement  of  the  School  Building. 

The  present  building  of  the  Institute  is  divided  into  separate  parts,  one  four  story 
building  containing  the  shops,  the  other  the  school  rooms,  drawing  rooms  and  labo- 
ratory. The  shops  are  as  follows,  ground  floor,  forge  room,  first  floor,  metal  work- 
ing department.     Third  and  fourth  floors,  wood  working  and  modelling  in  clay. 

The  other  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor  dining  rooms  where  pupils  receive 
a  nice  dinner  free,  daUy.  First  floor,  ofBce  and  assembly  room.  Three  other  floors 
devoted  to  class  rooms  and  drawing  rooms.  In  the  rear  building  may  be  found  the 
Engine  room  and  laboratory,  equipped  with  35  Horse  Power  Engine  and  Dynamo 
and  many  appliances  for  teaching  Physics.  The  number  of  pupUs  in  attendance 
September  1888  was  105." 

Letter  prom  Dr.  Leipziger. 

["  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  34  &  36  Stuyvesant  St,,  New  York  City]. 

To  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Editor  Art  &  Industrial  Report. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  3d  1888.  In  the  fall  of  1883,  it  was  pro- 
posed among  a  few  of  the  wealthy  and  progressive  Hebrews  of  this  city,  to  do 
something  for  the  advancement  of  the  children  of  that  people.  As  a  result,  a  school 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  boys  the  use  of  tools  and  the  ele- 
ments of  some  special  trade  in  addition  to  their  English  branches. 

The  school  weis  first  opened  in  January  1884,  at  206  East  Broadway,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  five  interested  gentlemen.  At  the  opening  the  school 
contained  twenty-five  (25)  boys,  and  four  departments,  viz:  The  English,  Wood- 
Working,  Free-Hand  Drawing,  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  with  an  instructor  in 
each  department.  In  a  very  short  time  the  school  increased  in  numbers,  requir- 
ing more  commodious  rooms  and  the  school  was  removed  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
stories  of  the  building  at  129  Crosby  St.,  where  plenty  of  light  and  steam-power 
were  avaflable.  In  January  1885,  the  number  of  pupils  was  forty-five.  The 
average  attendance  being  over  95  per  cent. 

In  the  year  of  1886,  a  membership  of  annual  contributors  was  forhied.  And  the 
buildings  at  No.  34  and  36  Stuyvesant  St.  were  purchased  and  refitted  for  the 
school  the  school  moved  to  that  number  in  February  1887. 

The  departments  in  the  school  now,  are  the  English,  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Wood  Working,  Metal  Working,  Wood  Carving,  Modelling,  and 
Physical  Laboratory  apparatus. 

The  school  now  numbers  105  pupils,  and  seven  instructors. 

The  school  is  free.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  school  furnishes  a  warm 
dinner  each  day  for  the  boys. 

No  regular  report  or  catalogue  of  the  school  has  as  yet  been  published. 

There  are  five  classes  in  the  school,  fixed  dates  for  admission  with  a  i-equirement 
of  13i  years  of  age,  and  to  pass  in  the  studies  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public 
school. 

Our  school  resembles  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  in  general  aim,  but  is  of 
course  much  more  elementary  as  our  pupils  are  younger. 

The  school  combines  the  educational  and  the  practical;  the  aim  of  the  school  is 
practical,  the  methods  educational.  Most  manual  training  schools  claim  that  they 
do  not  teach  trades,  but  give  a  general  knowledge  of  tools.  As  a  fact,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  do  enter  trades  or  industries. 

Our  school  being  supported  by  charitably  inclined  people,  aims,  ultimately,  to 
have  all  the  pupils  to  enter  industrial  lines.  The  course  of  instruction,  broad  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  closing  year  speciaUzes  itself.  The  school  may  fairly  be 
styled  one  similar  to  the  ^'^Mn''6fJ\^imsoft® 
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In  the  Public  Schools  of  our  great  cities  Manual  training  can  never,  and  should 

never,  become  specialized  to  any  extent,  but  all  the  Manual  exercises  should  have, 

as  their  purpose,  general  and  harmonious    training,   and  the    development    of 

hitherto  neglected  aptitudes. 

H.  M.  LEIPZIGEE." 

"Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

course  of  instruction. 

This  course  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  general  Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools, 
drawing  and  the  general  branches,  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  the  third  year  to 
be  devoted  to  preparation  for  some  especial  branch.  Age  of  admission  twelve  and 
a  half  years.  The  instruction  for  the  first  two  years,  is  general  and  may  be  sub- 
divided into  three  departments.  1st  English  department,  2d  Drawing,  3d  Shop. 
The  relation  between  the  drawing  and  shop  departments  is  very  close,  while  the 
mathematics  taught  in  the  English  department  should  be  practical  and  bear  upon 
the  shop  work.  The  EngUsh  department  includes  instruction  in  the  following 
branches :  First,  Mathematics,  A.  Arithmetic,  B.  Geometry.  Second,  History, 
Geography,  Reading,  Writing,  Language  Lessons,  Physics  and  Industrial  topics. 

Drawing  department  includes  free-hand  drawing  (model,  object,  and  decorative 
drawing)  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Shop  work. — A.  Wood  working,  B.  Metal  Working.  Under  wood  working  the 
following  are  the  stages.  1,  Pasteboard  work;  2,  Bracket  sawing;  3,  Construction 
work,  in  bracket  sawing;  4,  Preliminary  exercises  in  use  of  saw,  try  square  and 
chisel;  exercises  in  nailing  and  use  of  hammer,  joinery,  construction  work,  wood 
carving,  pattern  making,  moulding  and  casting.  Metal  working  should  commence 
with  exercises  in  tin  and  soldering,  light  work  on  speed  lathe.  Forge  work,  chip- 
ping and  filing,  Engine  lathe  work  shaper  and  planer,  drill  press,  construction 
work. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  special  aptitude  of  the  pupil  will  be  evidenced 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  as  lengthy  a  stay  each  day  in  that  shop, 
which  will  prepare  him  for  his  special  trade.  Thus  the  pupils  in  the  wood  working 
department  should  in  the  third  year  devote  their  entire  time  to  wood  working ; 
either  pattern  making,  cabinet  making,  or  carpentry  and  drawing;  while  those 
who  show  an  aptitude  for  machinery  should  devote  their  entire  time  in  the  metal 
working  shop,  and  mechanical  drawing.  One  hotir  a  day  only  being  given  to  Phys- 
ics and  Mathematics. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Year. 

English  Department.— Axithmf^c,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  English  Language, 
History,  Geography,  Physics,  Penmanship. 

Draviing  Department. — Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Modelling  in  Clay. 

Shop  Work. — Pasteboard  work, — elementary  and  construction.  Bracket  saw 
work, — elementary  and  construction.,  Use  of  tools,— care  of  tools,  woods,  their 
varieties  and  characteristics,  joinery,— -turning  in  wood— wood  carving. 

Second  Year. 

English  Department.— Axithmetic,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Physics,  English 
Language,  History,  Geography,  Industrial  Topics. 

Drawing  Department.— MecbaxiicaX  and  Freehand  Drawing,  Modelling  in  Clay. 

Shop  Worfc.— Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Wood  Turning,  Wood  Carving,  Pattern 
Making,  Construction  worg)i^;feejf(g^  jff)i^^)ig(^(^TtmeJit,  Chipping  and  Filing, 
Forging,  Soldering  and  Brazmg. 
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Third  Year. 

English  Department. — Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  MechanicB,  Civil  Government. 

Drawing  Department. — Machine  and  Architectural  details.  Freehand,  decorative, 
designing,  &c. 

Shop  Work  (Special  Work). — (a)  Wood  work — ^pattern  making,  carpentering, 
cabinet  making,  moulding  and  casting,  (Construction  work.) 

(b)  Machine  work,  Turning,  drilling,  planing.  Machinery,  Care  of  Engine  and 
boiler. 

(c)  Electrical  machinery. 

(a)  Theory — (6)  practical  applications. 

First  year,  time  In  shop  daily 2  hours. 

Second  year,  time  in  shop  daily 2  hours. 

Third  year,  time  in  shop  daily 3  houis. 

DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  Freehand.  1st.  Drawing  from  objects,  practical  perspective,  light  and  shade, 
drawing  from  casts,  sketching,  use  of  crayon  and  stump. 

B.  Mechanical  drawing.  1,  use  of  instruments.  2,  drawing  of  developments, 
(pasteboard  work).  3.  Block  lettering.  4,  Freehand  lettering.  5,  Elementary 
working  drawings.  6,  Simpler  working  drawings  based  on  chipping  and  filing 
exercises.  7,  Freehand  elevations,  plans,  and  sections  of  various  objects.  8, 
Working  drawing  of  joints.  9,  Drawing  to  scale.  10,  Geom.etrical  construction 
and  use  of  ink.  11,  Projection  drawing.  13,  Round  writing.  13,  Working  draw- 
ings, from  patterns.  14,  Isometric  projections.  14 — A^ — Insterseotions.  15,  Water 
coloring  in  flat  washes.  16,  Drawing  in  detail  of  machines  and  their  parts,  or  of 
cabinet  work  in  course  of  construction.  17,  Elementary  architectural  drawing. 
Nos.  16  &  17  for  pupils  engaged  in  special  work. 

Time  for  both  these  departments  one  and  a  half  hours  daily. 
13. — ^A.  Tracing  and  blue  printing. 

WOOD  WORKING  DEPARTMENT. 

(1)  Description  of  shop,  bench,  and  chief  tools. 

(2)  Pasteboard  work. 

(a)  laying  out  work  ;  knife,  pencil,  rule,  eleven  exercises  from  drawings,  made 
by  the  pupils,  including  the  chief  geometrical  forms. 

(3)  Bracket  sawing  in  thin  wood,  pine  or  holly. 

(4)  Construction — bracket  saw. 

(5)  Chief  woods, — ^their  origin  and  general  use. 

(6)  Description  of  bench  tools, 
(a)  Measuring  tools. 

(6)  Cutting  tools. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  tools. 

(7)  PreUminary  exercises  in  the  use  of  saw,  hammer,  and  chisel. 

(8)  Course  of  joints  including  the  chief  joints  in  use. 

(9)  Methods  of, grinding,  oil  stoning  and  setting  planes;  and  the  care  of  tools, 
dwelt  upon. 

(10)  Instruction  to  be  continued  in  the  nature  of  woods.    The  character  of  tools. 

(11)  After  the  sixth  joint  has  been  completed,  instruction  in  the  lathe  work, 
may  commence  and  continue,  thereafter  contemporaneously  with  bench  work. 

(12)  Construction,  work  commenced,  making  of  a  box. 

(13)  Use  of  veneer,  and  polish,  in  making  a  veneered  cube. 

(14)  Making  of  a  veneered  desk. 

(15)  Construction  of  varW^^^    Microsoft® 
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(16)  Joints  used  in  connecting  timbers  direction  of  their  length,  explanation  of 
strains. 

(17)  Door  frame  and  panel. 

(18)  Truss  work. 

(17  and  18)  for  special  work. 

(19)  Pattern  making. 

(20)  Moulding  and  Casting. 

The  pattern  making  to  include  the  patterns  from  the  exercises  used  in  the  metal 
working  department,  and  from  the  parts  of  the  machines  there  constructed. 

The  wood  cardng  department  after  the  proper  skiU  has  been  attained  by  the 
pupU  should  work  on  material  constructed  in  the  shop,  and  from  drawings  made 
in  the  free  hand  department. 

METAL  WOBKINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

Includes  work  in  tin,  lead,  iron,  steel  and  brass. 
(1)  Work  in  tin. 

(3)  Forging,  preliminary  exercises,  drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  &c.,  first  in 
lead,  then  in  iron,  soldering  and  brazing. 

(3)  Speed  lathe  work. 

(4)  Engine  lathe  work,  chipping  &  filing. 

(5)  Use  of  driU  and  planer. 

(6)  Construction  work ;  a  variety  of  combination  pieces  executed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  jointly,  or  separately.  This  work  should  be  made  from  detail 
drawings  made  by  the  pupils  and  castings  made  from  their  own  patterns. 

Tools,  speed  lathes,  electrical  apparatus,  and  small  engines  afford  abundant  work 
for  exercises. 

No  pupil  enters  the  metal  working  department,  (unless  specially  qualified)  till  he 
has  been  in  the  school  nine  months. 

At  proper  intervals,  and  at  the  appropriate  time,  visits  are  made  to  different  estab- 
lishments where  work  can  be  seen  in  operation,  similar  to  that  in  which  instruction 
is  at  the  time  being  given. 

A  library  of  weU  selected,  general  and  scientific  books  is  at  the  pupils  disposal. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  the  school,  is  printed  in  both 
English  and  German : 

[Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  34  &  36  Stuyvesant  street,  bet.  Second  &  Third  avea.,  New  York.] 

New  .Classes  are  now  being  formed  in  this  School.  Instruction  is  given  in  Free- 
Hand  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the  English  Branches, 
Wood  Turning,  Wood  Working,  Wood  Carving,  Metal  Working,  and  Modeling  in 
Clay.  The  full  course  requires  three  years  for  completion.  During  the  first  two 
years  the  principles  of  many  trades  are  carefully  impressed  upon  the  pupils,  and 
in  the  third  year  special  trades,  selected  with  reference  to  the  aptitudes  and  pref- 
erences of  the  pupils,  will  be  taught,  so  that  upon  leaving  the  school  they  may  be 
able  at  once  to  engaige  at  work  in  some  special  branch.  Instruction,  books,  and 
tools  are  free. 

AppUcants  must  be  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination. 

All  desirous  of  joining  the  school  must  apply  to  the  undersigned. 

School  hours  are  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

HENRY  M.  LEIPZIGER,  Ph.  D., 

Director. 
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President — James  H.  Hoffman. 

First  Vice-President — David  L.  Einsteen. 

Second  Vice-President — Otto  A.  Moses. 

Treasurer — Leo.  Schlesinger. 

Secretary  and  Dire-ctor  of  the  School — Henry  M.  Leipzioer. 

M.  W.  Benjamin,  J.  B.  Bloomingdale,  Simon  Borg,  G.  A.  Goldsmith,  Henry 
Herrman,  Edward  Lauterbach,  J.  J.  Lyons,  Benj.  F.  Peixotto,  Henry  Rice,  Benj. 
Russak,  Jesse  Seligman,  Sol.  B.  Soloman,  H.  Steinam,  M.  Thalmessinger,  Morris 
Tuska,  Prof.  S.  Woolf . 

THE  FAODLTT  OF  THE  INSTITDTE. 

Henry  M.  Leipziger ,  Ph.  D. ,  Director ;  Edgar  S.  Barney,  A.  B. ,  C.  E. ,  Instructor 
in  English  Branches  and  Physics. 
Geo.  E.  TuthiU  and  Geo.  Stagen,  "Wood  Working  Department. 
Jas.  Bayley,  jr..  Metal  Working  Department. 
Vaulx  Carter,  Mechanical  Drawing. 
J.  T.  HUl,  Freehand  Drawing  and  ModeUing  in  Clay. 
S.  Badanes,  Mathematics. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART- 
NEW  YORK  CITY.— THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ART— THE  PRATT  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK.  — THE 
DREXEL  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  Institution  founded  by  one  man,  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York — ^The  death  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  1883,  an  occasion  of  general  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services  to 
the  Community — TTia  character  in  many  ways  resembled  that  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
Un — Memorial  Resolutions  passed  by  The  Union  League  Club — Mr.  Cooper  cele- 
brates his  Eightieth  birthday,  February  13th,  1871,  by  an  additional  gift  of  $100,000 
to  Cooper  Union — ^Interesting  recognition  of  this  by  the  graduating  class  at  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  that  year — Reception  given  to  Mr.  Cooper  on  his 
Eighty-Fourth  Birthday,  by  The  Arcadian  Club  of  New  York  City — List  of  oflScers 
of  the  Club  and  of  the  Reception  Committee — This  brilliant  event,  participated 
in  by  leading  representative  citizens  in  every  walk  in  life,  'was  conunemorated  in 
a  privately  printed  pamphlet  from  which  the  account  here  giv&  is  compiled — 
Auto-biographical  statements  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  response  to  the  welcoming 
addresses  by  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  Esq. ,  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, and  Hon.  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  President  of  the  Club — Columbia  College, 
Cornell  University,  and  Princeton  College,  represented  by  their  Presidents,  who 
each  made  brief  addresses — The  City  School  system  represented  by  The  President 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education — Addresses  by  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant, 
Chief  Justice  Daly,  Judge  Woodrufl,  and  others — Extracts  from  addresses  by 
President  Andrew  B.  White,  of  Cornell,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  the  City — Let- 
ters from  President's  Porter,  of  Yale,  and  Elliot,  of  Harvard — Extracts  from  arti- 
cles in  The  Evening  Mail  and  in  the  New  York  Times. — Mr.  Cooper's  ardent  patri- 
otism— shown  during  the  War,  and  ever  since,  in  his  written  plans  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Union — His  comprehensive  and  far  reaching  plan  in  founding  the 
Union,  as  embodied  in  the  Charter — He  creates  a  Board  of  six  Trustees — The  oldest 
lineal  descendant  of  Peter  Cooper,  shall  always  be  a  member  of  this  Board,  "  ex 
gratia  " — Recital  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter — Letter  from  Mr.  Cooper  accom- 
panying the  Trust  Deed — His  expression  of  faith  in  the  informing  ideas  of  the 
American  RepubUc — The  fact  that  the  pupils  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  Repubhc 
is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of — The  purpose  and  object  of  the  opportunities  here  given 
is  to  make  them  better  citizens — His  high  ideal  of  Character — His  broad  and  lofty 
views  contrasted  vnth  the  narrow  views  of  education  held  by  some — The  corner 
stone  laid  in  1854 — The  Deed  of  Trust  executed  and  the  building  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trustees  April  29th,  1859 — Mr.  Cooper's  statement  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  conception  of  his  plan  given  in  his  address  to  the  graduates,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  15th  Annual  Report — First  Annual  Report  (Jan.  1st,  1860) — About 
two  thousand  pupils  admitted  to  the  schools — The  study  of  Industrial  Art  draw- 
ing made  fundamental — The  Woman's  School  of  Art  adopted  as  a  department  of 
the  Cooper  Union,  and  the  "  Lady  Managers"  of  that  school,  enrolled  as  an  "Ad- 
visory Council " — The  Bryan  Gallery  of  Old  Masters,  with  other  loan  pictures  ex- 
hibited as  a  Free  Art  Gallery  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute — Advanced  views  of 
the  Trustees  as  ^^P^^^se^iSU^^  ^S^^^ff^m^^  cooperation  of  other  benevo- 
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lent  citizens  invited— List  of  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  Instructors  for  1859- 
'60— Fiftli  Annual  Eeport— Incident  at  Commencement  1864,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  graduating  class  were  each  personally  presented  to  Mr. 
Cooper— Tenth  Annual  Repoi-t— Eighteenth  Annual  Report— The  Library  opened, 
for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  October  6th,  1872— The  Nineteenth  Annual  Eeport 
1878 — The  work  of  the  Union  reviewed  by  Trustees,  Curator,  and  Instructors — 
32d  Annual  Eeport  (1881) — Two  stories  added  to  the  Building— Additional  gift  of 
$10,000  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  "  Gtolden  Wedding  Fund"— The  addition  to  the 
building  cost  $70,000 — This  was  paid  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  a  gift  of  $30,000  added 
to  the  general  fund — ^Pressure  on  the  Schools  for  admission — Only  the  Community 
by  public  action  can  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  People — The  Seal  of  the 
Corporation  described— Extracts  from  By-Laws — The  Free  Night  Schools  of 
Science  and  of  Art — The  Free  Reading  Room,  The  Lectures,  and  the  Women's 
Day  School  of  Art,  are  aU  opened  to  the  pubhc  by  the  Trustees  of  Cooper  Union — 
34th  Annual  Report  (1883)  includes  a  succinct  history  of  the  institution — For 
twenty-four  years  there  was  no  death  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees— ^Mr.  Cooper,  in  venerable  old  age,  was  the  first  to  die — Curator's  report  in 
24th  Annual  Report — Statistics  of  attendance,  etc., — Officers  for  1883 — The 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report — Sunmiary  of  statistics  of  attendance  on  the  several 
schools — A  free  class  for  Women  in  Phonography  and  Typewriting  opened — This 
precedent  followed  by  The  New  York  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
in  1886 — The  School  of  Telegraphy — No  more  Annual  Reports  printed  tni  May 
28.  1887 — Summary  of  financial  statements  for  the  three  successive  years — State- 
ment of  the  Trustees — Enormous  expense  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening and  practically  rebuilding  the  foundations  of  the  building — -Cost  met  by 
the  children  of  Mr.  Cooper — Trustees  appeal  to  pubhc  to  increase  endowment 
Fund — Summary  of  students  attending  1886-7 — Statement  by  Curator  of  number 
of  applicants  refused  for  want  of  room,  showing  how  great  is  the  pressure  upon 
the  facilities  of  the  Union — The  free  lectures  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1886 — 
The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  May  26th,  1888 — ^List  of  officers  and  trustees 
1888. — ^The  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art — ^Mr.  Cooper's  statement  of  the 
origin  of  his  purpose  and  plan — Description  of  the  Building — Statement  of  the 
work  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  first  twenty  years,  by  the  curator  in  the  19th 
Annual  Report  1878 — The  report  of  the  school  for  1877,  by  Director  Tisdale — Ex- 
tracts from  Reports  of  Director  of  the  School,  with  programmes  of  studies  and 
statistics  of  attendance  from  1879  to  1888,  inclusive. 
The  Pratt  Institute,-Brooklyn,  New  York — Incorporated  1887 — opened  in  Autumn 
of  1887 — Purpose  set  forth  in  Act  of  Incorporation — The  gift  to  the  community 
by  one  man,  Charles  Pratt,  Esq., — Letter  from  Mr.  Pratt,  reciting  the  origin  of 
his  purpose — He  refers  to  the  example  of  Peter  Cooper,  Greorge  Peabody,  and 
others,  as  inciting  him  to  do  likewise — The  Act  of  Incorporation — Likeness  and 
differences  between  this  new  Institute  and  Cooper  Union — Great  similarity  of 
purpose  in  the  main — ^The  buildings — The  machine  shops  for  Manual  Training — 
The  Free  Circulating  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  the  public — The  Art  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  Mr.  Perry,  formerly  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Pubhc  Schools 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts — Possibihty  and  desirability  of  further  artistic  de- 
velopment— The  Technical  Museum — The  Trade  Schools — Cooking  Schools — 
Schools  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes — Mr.  William  Sartain,  the  artist,  quoted — 
Thirty  teachers  already  employed — over  a  thousand  pupils  in  attendance  in  the 
Autumn  of  1888 — ^The  description  of  the  buildings,  equipment  and  departments, 
compiled  from  the  official  pubhcations  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  October  6th,  1888 — Resources — The  "Astral"  Apartments,  the  rent 
to  be  given  to  the  Institute — The  buildings  of  the  Institute  are  on  a  grand  scale 
and  aU  the  appliances  are  of  the  best,  and  proxided  in  the  most  liberal  way— 
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Every  facility  furnished  to  render  the  equipment  of  each  department  complete — 
Large  play  grounds  attached  to  the  buildings^A  noble  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional resources  of  this  country — ^Worthy  to  rank  with  the  foundations  given  by 
Cooper,  and  by  Grirard,  and  abreast  of  the  latest  educational  movements. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Perry,  Director  Art  Bepartment,  dated  December,  1891,  refers  to  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Pratt — Address  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt, 
detailing  the  development  of  the  Institute  up  to  that  time,  delivered  October  2, 
1890 — Summary  of  events  by  the  Secretary — ^Rapid  increase  of  attendance — Li- 
brary opened  to  the  general  public,  with  large  circulation — Address  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Pratt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  deUvered  on  Founders'  Day,  October 
2nd,  1891 — Presentation  address  by  Mr.  Perry  for  the  pupils,  in  presenting  bronze 
bust  of  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  to  the  Institute — Secretary's  Report  for  1890-91 — Official 
statement  of  Art  Department  for  1891-',92 — Program  of  courses  of  Study  in  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Institute — Library — Technical  Museum — The  Thrift — 
New  Department  of  Agriculture — AlUance'with  Prang  Educational  Company  for 
promotion  of  art  industrial  knowledge  throughout  the  United  States — List  of 
Officials  and  Instructors  1890-'91. 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — 
Founded  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Esq. — James  MaoAJister,  LL.D.,  appointed  presi- 
dent in  1890 — The  Opening  Ceremonies  attending  the  presentation  of  the  deeds  of 
gift  to  the  Trustees,  December  17,  1891,  as  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
New  York  Tribune,  and  other  leading  journals — A  distinguished  representative 
audience — Prayer  by  Bishop  Potter — Dedicatory  address  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  LL.D. — ^Address  by  Hon.  Wayne  MaoVeagh,  Ex-Attoruey-General  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  for  Mr.  Drexel,  and  formally  delivering  the  deeds — Ad- 
dress by  President  Mac  A  lister  in  response  for  the  Trustees — Benediction  by  Bishop 
Whitaker — The  Preliminary  Circular  forecasting  the  educational  plans  of  the 
Institute — A  visit  to  the  Institute  in  June,  1893 — Departments  already  opened — 
The  Building — The  Library — Interesting  collection  of  MSS.  presented  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs — The  Museum — Valuable  collections  already  seemed — Touch- 
ing memorial  art  collection  to  Mrs.  Drexel  begun  by  Mrs.  Paul  in  memory  of  her 
mother— List  of  Officials  1891-92. 


Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 

It  seems  proper  to  preface  the  account  of  The  Free  Night  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Cooper  Union,  which  would  here  follow  in 
due  order,  with  a  statement  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  com- 
prehensive Institution,  the  creation  and  gift  of  the  noble  hearted, 
sagacious  man  whose  death  in  1883,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  mourned 
as  a  loss  to  the  world.  His  fellow  citizens,  by  the  action  of  organ- 
ized bodies  and  through  the  public  press,  everywhere  paid  deserved 
tributes  to  his  memory. 

The  history  of  the  life  and  career  of  Peter  Cooper,  who  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York,on  the  12th  of  February,  1791,  and  died  April 
4th,  1883,  suggests,  in  many  respects,  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Like  Franklin,  he  was  a  practical  mechanic,  and  the  builder  of  his 
own  fortunes;  like  him,  also,  he  was  ever  an  eager  investigator  of 
Nature,  and  an  energetic  promotor  of  new  applications  of  Science  to 
Industry;  like  him,  toPJ&t^§£k^t/^iMlSfR^S.^as  in  no  sense  narrow  or 
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contracted,  and,  like  him,  he  sought  to  aid,  in  every  way,  the  dissem- 
ination of  intelligence  among  his  fello-w  workers,  and  to  develop 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift;  like  him,  he  was  an  earnest  patriot. 
Both  were  typical  Americans,  and  would  hardly  have  been  developed 
in  any  other  land. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club,  in  New  Yorx, 
held  May  10th,  1883 — the  meeting  next  subsequent  to  his  death,  a 
series  of  memorial  resolutions  were  passed,  which  show  a  just  com- 
prehension of  his  character  and  form  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
memory  from  so  distinguished  a  body  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  com- 
pose the  membership  of  that  historic  club. 

As  succinctly  summarizing  his  qualities  and  career,  and,  as  show- 
ing the  estimate  held  of  the  value  to  the  Community  of  the  Institu- 
tion he  founded,  these  resolutions  are  here  given. 

The  Resolutions  were  read  by  George  B.  Butler,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  previously  appointed  to  prepare  them,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Club.     They  were  as  follows : 

"  The  Union  League  Club  has  a  mournful  duty  to  perform  in  noticing  the  death 
of  Peter  Cooper,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  last  month  from  pneumonia.  He 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  club  in  March,  1864.  In  January,  1881,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  so  continued  until  his  death;  In 
the  nineteen  years  and  upwai'd  of  his  connection  with  it,  he  was  for  ten  of  them  a 
vice-president,  and  for  part  of  the  time  first  vice-president. 

It  was  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  that  he  became  a  member.  Immediately 
after  the  return  of  peace  he  illustrated  one  of  his  principal  tendencies  by  acting  as 
one  of  a  committee  of  the  club  to  urge  that  education  through  the  action  of  Con- 
gress should  be  conferred  on  those  in  the  South  who  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  had 
been  suddenly  elevated  from  the  condition  of  a  chattel  to  that  of  a  citizen  armed 
with  the  suffrage.  .  Throughout  his  course  he  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow-mem- 
bers, who  now  unite  in  warm  commendation  of  his  life  and  history. 

In  National,  State  and  Municipal  affairs,  he  took  a  most  active,  decisive  and 
valuable  part  in  favor  of  reform.  It  was  ever  his  opinion,  frequently  expressed, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  tests  of  good  citizenship  here,  where  there  are  no  hereditary 
and  trained  authorities,  to  be  vigilant  in  support  of  good  government. 

Although  throughout  his  career  he  declared  his  entire  confidence  "  in  the  ability 
of  men  to  establish  and  maintain  self-government,  he  expressed  solicitude  as  to  the 
future,  owing  to  the  immense  immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  the  diflSculty 
of  safe  absorption,  so  long  as  the  right  of  voting  may  be  acquired  after  only  five 
years  of  residence. 

But  his  most  conspicuous  example  of  service  was  the  establishment  of  the  Cooper 
Institute. 

When  he  first  came  upon  the  stage  England  had  in  full  operation  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  charities  the  practical  operation  of  which  in  a  tendency  to  beget  pauper- 
ism and  degradation,  was  after  long  experience  fully  developed;  so  much  so  that 
in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  an  early  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  it  is 
stated  that  a  provision  for  the  benefit  of  bastard  children  had  induced  people  well- 
to-do  in  the  world  and  eligible  for  marriage  to  refuse  to  marry,  in  order  that 
through  their  illegal  offspring  they  might  enjoy  that  provision.  Peter  Cooper,  al- 
though one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men,  avoided  this  danger  and  with  true  be- 
nevolence established  an  institution  which  adds  to  human  employments  and  wins 
into  the  ranks  of  labor  a  lsffg&ijlfl§sj^hp  irairii±x)Jtb»^ise  in  the  conflicts  of  indus- 
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try  have  been  driven  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  seek  improper  help — an  institu- 
tion which,  he  said,  "  opens  its  doors  at  night  and  gives  free  instruction  in  science 
in  its  appUcation  to  all  the  useful  and  necessary  purposes  of  life." 

It  is  in  this  aspect  that  Peter  Cooper's  services  in  this  matter  are  to  be  viewed. 
The  Institute  is  a  direct  instrumentality  in  behalf  of  good  government,  and  when 
we  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  our  youth,  of  both  sexes,  have  no  such  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction,  but  on  the  contrary  through  their  ignorance  are  contribut- 
ing their  energies  to  the  power  of  the  vicious,  the  necessity  for  other  organizations 
of  the  character  of  the  Institute,  to  be  created  by  individual  wealth,  is  made  appar- 
ent. Their  establishment  is  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  refusal  by  trade 
unions  to  aUow  apprentices  to  be  engaged  with  the  freedom  required  to  absorb 
and  elevate  the  young  of  our  growing  population. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  a  description  in  detail  of  the  Cooper  Institute.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  on  its  rolls  are  about  3,500  persons  who  are  now  receiving  free  instruc- 
tion in  some  art  or  industry  useful  to  the  pubUc,  and  that  thousands  of  others, 
through  free  lectures  delivered  publicly  in  the  great  hall  of  the  building,  are  kept 
well  informed  of  the  progress  made  throughout  the  world  in  arts,  science  and  in- 
dxistry,  and  are  thus  stimulated  to  greater  activity  in  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

Peter  Cooper  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  means  through  a  laborious,  econo- 
mical and  successful  early  life,  applied  himself  to  the  construction  of  the  edifice 
which  now  bears  his  name;  sometimes  going  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means  and 
making  up  for  any  probable  deficiency  by  increased  exertion  in  his  private  pursuits. 
From  the  moment  of  completion  of  the  building  imtil  his  death,  to  which  time  he 
had  expended  $2,000,000,  he  was  engaged  in  plans  for  its  improved  working, 
and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  influence  of  these  exertions  and  his  devout 
life  contributed  to  that  happy  state  of  mind  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  and  to  his  re- 
markable length  of  years. 

The  far-reaching  sagacity  of  Peter  Cooper  never  received  a  just  estimate.  The 
fact  that  he  built  the  first  locomotive  ever  used  in  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
was  earnest  and  active  in  establishing  the  first  hne  of  ocean  telegraphy  between 
Europe  and  Anaerica,  show  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  intellects  of  that 
period.  The  great  future  of  this  country  in  spreading  lines  of  telegraph  and  of  inter- 
nal railroad  conununication  over  its  whole  extent  was  doubtless  thus  early  and 
conspicuously  included  in  his  views.  His  genius  as  an  inventor  contributed  largely 
to  his  success.  In  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron  and  in  other  industries 
he  gave  unmistakable  proofs  of  great  versatility,  foresight,  skill  and  tenacity.  If 
further  proof  of  such  sagacity  were  wanting  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Cooper  In- 
stitute has  been  made  by  its  author  self-supporting  and  will  therefore  endure. 

Peter  Cooper  had  no  other  than  a  very  imperfect  common-school  education  and 
may  be  regarded  (such  was  his  zeal  afterward  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his 
knowledge)  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  self-made  man.  His  early'days  were 
signalized  by  a  brave  and  successful  struggle  to  lift  himself  out  of  the  condition  of 
poverty  in  which  he  started.  He  was  unfailing  in  industry,  simple  in  habits,  truth- 
ful and  just  in  his  dealings,  was  wisely  benevolent  and  united  the  qualities  of  a 
good  citizen,  a  true  patriot  and  the  friend  of  mankind.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
universally  beloved  by  his  countrymen.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  showing  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  life,  that  only  three  days  before  his  death  he  had  finished  and 
handed  over  for  publication  his  autobiography. 

In  personal  character  and  in  the  honest  acquisition  and  wise  disposal  of  wealth, 
Peter  Cooper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  model  American  citizen. 

The  Union  League  Club  unanimously  recommends  that  its  members  unite  with 
their  f eUow-citizens  in  contributions  for  erecting  in  the  inclosed  space  south  of  the 
Cooper  Institute,  known  ai)^jfi3:s^a^^  J^j^o^^fP®^^  statue  of  him,  in  especial 
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honor  of  his  memory ;  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  obtain  his 
portrait  for  the  gallery  of  the  club,  and,  further,  that  this  minute  be  entered  in 
full  upon  its  records  and  furnished  for  pubhcation,  an  engrossed  copy  to  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

William  M.  Evaets,  President. 
David  Milukbn,  Secretary. 

It  is  often  tlie  case  that  tlie  men  who  have  proved  to  be  great  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  have  not  been  recognized  as  such  till  after 
their  decease ;  this  is  commonly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  philan- 
thropic designs  are  first  made  known  to  the  public  through  the 
revealations  contained  in  the  provisions  of  a  "  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper  it  was  otherwise,  and  his  later  years 
were  gladdened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  successful  development  of  his 
purposes,  as  well  as  by  both  the  public  and  individual  recognition  of 
the  value  of  his  great  gifts,  which  were  freely  extended  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  occasions  took  place  in  com- 
memoration of  his  Eightieth  Birthday,  February  13,  1871 ;  on  which 
day  he  gave  an  additional  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  Institute, — this  was 
first  publically  announced  by  the  Trustees,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration,  by  the  pupils  of  Cooper  Union,  of  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birbhday.  At  the  annual  commencement  of  that  year. 
May  31st  the  graduates  and  students  of  the  Institute  he  has  founded 
presented  him  with  a  congratulatory  address  which,  as  they  said, 
was  "to  commemorate  both  the  Eightieth  anniversary  of  your  birth, 
and  the  gift,  whereby  you  made  that  day  memorable." 

His  reply,  was  a  recital  of  the  result  of  his  life  experience,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  early  impressed  with  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
dissipation  and  debt,  and  resolved  to  avoid  them.  This  he  found  it 
oompartively  easy  to  do,  but  such  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  learning  he  desired  were  then  so  limited,  and  it  was  so  diflfi- 
cult  for  him  to  find  adequate  means  for  obtaining  such  knowledge 
as  he  thought  indispensible  to  his  advancement,  that  he  early 
resolved,  if  he  was  ever  able  to  do  so,  to  found  an  institution  which 
should  freely  offer  such  opportunities  to  deserving  youth.  This  pur- 
pose, "never  lost  sight  of  during  a  business  career  of  sixty  years," 
had  resulted  in  the  "  Union,"  and  in  the  cheering  circumstances  and 
incidents  of  the  present  occasion.  He  expressly  stated  the  active  in- 
terest taken  in  his  plans  by  his  wife  and  children.  He  urged,  in  this 
oonneciion,  the  importance  and  valiie  of  early  marriage  "when,  and 
not  before,  the  young  can  see  the  way  clear  to  a  decent  and  comfort- 
able support." — He  enforced  the  truisms  that  rich  men  are  but  trus- 
tees of  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men;  that  antagonism 
between  rich  and  poor,  employers  and  workers,  is  needless  and 
wasteful  to  the  last  degree;  and  that  "  strikes"  and  similar  forcible 
measures,  only  result  in  suffering  to  the  innocent.  In  closing  he 
^i{T_voL  3 D^itized  by  Microsoft® 
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urged  an  appeal  to  arbitration  in  all  cases  of  a  difference  of  views. 
He  declared  Ms  conviction  tliat  society  is  to  be  ultimately  lifted  up 
by  the  personal  virtue  of  its  individual  members,  and  not  by  com- 
binations seeking  to  initiate  reforms  by  force;  and,  finally,  he  "  asks 
only  to  be  remembered  as  "  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  were  thus  the  direct  recip- 
ients of  his  bounty  should  be  ready  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Cooper.  That 
such  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  the  city  and  community 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  this  class  was  apparent  in  countless  ways 
and  on  many  occasions. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  significant  of  these  public  manifes- 
tations, a  reception,  given  in  his  honor  on  his  Eighty-Fourth  Birth- 
day, by  the  Arcadian  Club  of  New  York  City,  found  permanent 
record  in  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet,  "issued  for  private  dis- 
tribution" and  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  "  Peter  Cooper,  Age  83. 
Drawn  and  engraved  by  pupils  of  Cooper  Union."* 

The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Club  and  of 
those  composing  the  "Committee  of  Arrangements,"  given  on  the 
opening  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  will  show  how  truly  this  Club,  and 
this  Committee,  were  representative  of  the  higher  life  of  the  metrop- 
olis. The  Clergy,  The  Judiciary,  The  Press,  The  Bar,  The  Medi- 
cal Profession,  the  Institutions  of  Learning,  The  Artists,  The  Mer- 
chants, The  Manufacturers,  The  Bankers,  The  Railroads,  and  The 
Public  Officials,  were  all  represented ;  each  by  leading  and  distin- 
guished members. 

Thus  Literature,  Law,  and  Learning,  hand  in  hand  with  Art,  In- 
dustry, and  Commerce,  vied  in  paying  homage  to  this  private  citi- 
zen, whose  whole  life  of  industry  had  been  devoted  to  enhancing 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  and  whose  practical  sagacity,  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  generous  purpose,  had  so  successfully  wrought 
out  an  efficient  method  of  self  help  for  the  industrious,  energetic 
and  aspiring  youth  among  his  fellow  countrymen,  without  regard 
to  their  birth,  creeds,  or  circumstances. 

Many  of  those  who  took  prominent  part  on  this  occasion  have  long 
since  ceased  from  among  men. 

Whether  or  not  the  Club  itself  survives  as  a  distinctive  institution, 
is  unknown  to  the  writer ;  it  would  seem  that  its  felicitous  name, — 
redolent  of  all  the  charms  of  art, — was  sufficient  claim  for  continu- 
ance ;  but,  whatever  its  later  history,  by  thus  connecting  itself  with 
the  life  and  work  of  this  noble  citizen,  it  has  won  the  amaranth 
wreath  of  undying  remembrance  and  shall  live,  in  memory,  gar- 

*This  is  entitled  "  The  Eeception  of  Peter  Cooper  by  the  Arcadian  Club  on  His 
Eighty-Fourth  Birthday,  February  12,  1874.  [Printed  for  private  distribution.] 
New  York.    D.  Appleton  and  Company,  549  &  551  Broadway.     1874,  Pp.  105." 
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landed  witli"  those  fadeless  blossoms  which,  in  the  opening  speech  of 
the  evening  were  so  lavishly  strewn  by  the  silver  tongued  orator,  be- 
fore the  honored  guest  of  the  Club. 
The  following  are  the  lists  referred  to  : 

"  The  Arcadian  Club, 
officers  for  1874. 

President — Henry  G.  Stebbins. 

Vice  President — Andrew  C.  Wheeler. 

Secording  Secretary — Thomas  J.  Hall. 

Corresponding  Secretary — T.  E.  Baker. 

Treasurer— Renry  Clews. 

Executive  Council — Henry  G.  Stebbins,  Geo.  W.  Hows,  A.  0.  Wheeler,  Thos.  J. 
Hall,  Henry  Clews,  Mark  Smith,  J.  M.  Bundy,  Charles  Watrous,  H.  Millard,  E. 
Moran,  Myron  A.  Cooney,  T.  E.  Baker,  Charles  Gaylor,  L.  Israels,  H.  D.  Palmer. 
Albert  Weber,  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  B.  F.  Reinhart,  J.  R.  Thomas,  Thomas  Le 
Clear,  G.  W.  Carleton." 

"  Committee  of  Arrangement — ^Algernons.  Sullivan,  Chairman.  Park  Godwin, 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  Jno.  R.  Brady,  Sidney  Webster,  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  R. 
Ogden  Doremus,  Lloyd  AspinwaU,  B.  F.  Reinhart,  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Albert  Weber, 
Charles  Gaylor,  Harrison  WiUard,  Frederick  G.  Gedney,  Douglas  CampbeE,  M. 
Diefendorf,  M.  A.  Cooney,  Jno.  M.  Lewis,  W.  M.  Soper,  J.  B.  Polk,  James  W. 
Tooley,  Charles  Watrous,  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Clarence  Seward,  J.  B.  Scribner,  Benj. 
K.  Phelps,  Jas.  F.  Ruggles,  Geo.  W.  Carleton,  E.  Moran,  Geo.  W.  Hows,  Thos.  J. 
Hall,  Thos.  Le  Clear,  J.  M.  Bundy,  L.  Israels.  J.  R.  Garland,  T.  E.  Baker,  H.  D. 
Palmer,  B.  Agramonte,  C.  A.  Welles,  P.  S.  Gilmore,  N.  Monachesi." 

The  correspondence  between  the  "Oommittee  of  Invitation" — 
Messrs.  George  W.  Hows,  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  and  George  W. 
Carleton,  and  Mr.  Cooper,  bears  date  in  August,  1873.  The  coming 
reception  to  be  held  February  12th,  1874,  was  duly  announced  by  the 
president  of  the  Club,  the  late  Hon.  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  M.  C. 

A  brilliant  company  of  the  leading  citizens  of  N"ew  York  had  as- 
sembled to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  A  collection  of  examples 
selected  from  the  work  of  the  several  drawing  and  art  classes  of  the 
Institute,  hung  upon  the  walls.  * 

*The  following  programmes  show  the  character  of  the  Reception: 

"arcadian  cOjUb. 

[February  12,  lgi'4.] 

Programme  for  the  Reception  to  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  on  the  Eighty-fourth  Anniver- 
sary of  his  Birthday. 

At  half-past  8  o'clock,  Introduction  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
By  Algernon  S.  Sullivan. 

Address  by  Henry  G.  Stebbins. 

Ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge,  read  by  Charles  Roberts,  Jr. 

se  by  Mr.  Cooper. 


Response  by  Mr.  Coodot 
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Mr.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  "witli  a  few  well  chosen  words  gracefully- 
presented  their  venerable  guest  to  the  President. 

The  President,  after  announcing  the  purpose  of  those  assembling, 
briefly  recited  the  salient  events  in  the  long  life  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
those  by  which  he  had  been  closely  identified  with  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  steps  in  the  material  development  of  the  age;  and 
gave,  in  fuller  detail,  an  account  of  the  several  features  of  the  great 
educational  Institute  which  he  had  founded. 

From  Mr.  Cooper's  reply  the  following  notable  auto-biographical 
paragraphs  are  taken. 

*  *  *.  "In  looking  back,  however,  over  my  life,  I  am  compelled  to  make  a 
remark,  in  which  most  aged  persons  will  sympathize,  and  that  is,  how  much  I  have 
seen  come  to  pass,  and  how  Uttle  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  a  long  career,  the  cardi- 
nal rule  of  which  has  been  to  render  some  equivalent  to  society,  in  some  useful 
form  of  labor,  for  each  day  of  my  existence. 

When  I  was  bom.  New  York  contained  33, 831  inhabitants.  The  upper  Umits  of 
the  city  were  at  Chambers  Street.    Not  a  single  free  school,  either  by  day  or  night. 

Addresses  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  of  the  Club. 
Speeches  by  Distinguished  Guests." 

"  Programme  of  Music. 

Duo,  Belisario Donizetti. 

Mr.  H.  Millard,  Mr.  Fred  Steins. 

Ballad,  When  the  Swallows  build. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sweet. 

Song,  A  JoUy  Good  Laugh. 

J.  R.  Thomas. 

Song,  The  Stirrup  Cup ArditL 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davis. 

Ballad,  Across  the  Sands   Millard. 

Mr.  Millard. 

Song,  When  the  Tide  comes  in Millard. 

Mr.  Steins. 

Duo,  Martha Flotow. 

Mr.  Millard,  Mr.  Davis. 

Accompanists,  Geo.  W.  Colby,  E.  Agramonte. 

Serenade  by  Dodworth's  Band. 

[Half -past  11  o'clock.] 

1.  Fackeltanz,  No.  4 , Meyerbeer. 

2.  Cavatina,  Immenso  Jehova,  from  Nabuco Verdi. 

3.  Waltz,  Artist's  life Strauss. 

4.  Selections,  from  La  Fille  de  Mad.  Angot Lecocq. 

5.  Finale,  "  The  Union,"  ®|^!feg«lfiy  ^f^rdSSM^^ Dodworth. 

The  Art  Contributions  are  oy  Pupils  of  the  Cooper  Institute." 
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existed.  General  "Washington  had  just  entered  upon  his  first  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  whole  annual  expenditure  of  which  did  not  exceed  $3, 500,  - 
000,  being  about  sixty  cents  per  bead  of  the  population.  Not  a  single  steam-engine 
had  yet  been  built  or  erected  on  the  American  Continent ;  and  the  people  were 
clad  in  homespun,  and  were  characterized  by  the  simple  virtues  and  habits  which 
are  usually  associated  with  that  primitive  garb.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  coun- 
try now  is,  and  what  the  habits  and  the  garments  of  its  people  now  are,  or  that  the 
expenditure,  per  capita,  of  the  General  Government  has  increased  fifteen-fold. 
But  I  have  v^tnessed  and  taken  a  deep,  interest  in  every  step  of  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment and  progress  which  have  characterized  this  century  beyond  all  the  cen- 
turies which  have  gone  before. 

Measured  by  the  achievements  of  the  years  I  have  seen,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
men  who  have  ever  lived;  but  I  do  not  feel  old,  and  I  propose  to  give  the  recipe 
by  which  I  have  preserved  my  youth. 

I  have  always  given  a  friendly  welcome  to  new  ideas,  and  I  have  endeavored  not 
to  feel  too  old  to  learn — and  thus,  though  I  stand  here  with  the  snows  of  so  many 
winters  upon  my  head,  my  faith  in  human  nature,  my  belief  in  the  progress  of  man 
to  a  better  social  condition,  and  especially  my  trust  in  the  ability  of  men  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  self-government,  are  as  fresh  and  as  young  as  when  I  began  to 
travel  the  path  of  life. 

While  I  have  always  recognized  that  the  object  of  business  is  to  make  money  in 
an  honorable  manner,  I  have  endeavored  to  remember  that  the  object  of  life  is  to 
do  good.  Hence  I  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  aU  new  enterprises,  and  without 
incurring  debt,  to  risk  the  means  which  I  had  acquired  in  their  promotion,  pro- 
vided they  seemed  to  me  calcvilated  to  advance  the  general  good.  This  wiU  account 
for  my  early  attempt  to  perfect  the  steam-engine,  for  my  attempt  to  construct  the 
first  American  locomotive,  for  my  connection  with  the  telegraph  in  a  course  of 
efforts  to  unite  our  country  vsdth  the  European  world,  and  for  my  recent  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  economical  steam-navigation  on  the  canals ;  to  all  of  which 
you  have  so  kindly  referred. 

It  happens  to  but  few  men  to  change  the  current  of  human  progress,  as  it  did 
to  Watt,  to  Fulton,  to  Stephenson,  and  to  Morse ;  but  most  men  may  be  ready  to 
welcome  laborers  to  a  new  field  of  usefulness,  and  to  clear  the  road  for  their 
progress. 

This  I  have  tried  to  do,  as  well  in  the  perfecting  and  execution  of  their  ideas,  as 
in  making  such  provision  as  my  means  have  permitted  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  young  mechanics  and  citizens  of  my  native  city,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
reception  of  new  ideas,  social,  mechanical,  and  scientific;  hoping  thus  to  econo- 
mize and  expand  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  forces,  and  provide  a 
larger  fund  for  distribution  among  the  various  classes  which  necessarily  make  np 
the  total  of  society. 

I  feel  that  Nature  has  provided  bountifully  for  the  wants  of  all  men,  and  that 
we  need  only  knowledge,  scientific,  political,  and  religious,  and  self-control,  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  evils  under  which  society  has  suffered  in  all  ages.  Liet  me 
say,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  my  experience  of  Ufe  has  not  dimmed  my  hopes  for 
humanity ;  that  my  sun  is  not  setting  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  but  is  going  down 
cheerfully  in  a  clear  firmament  lighted  up  by  the  glory  of  God,  who  should  always 
be  venerated  and  loved,  as  the  infinite  source  and  fountain  of  aU  Light,  Life,  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness." 

Addresses  and  remarks  were  tlien  made  by  other  distinguislied 

speakers — By  Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 

Pleas ;  by  Dr.  McCosh,  President  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 

speaking  as  he  said  in  the  name  of  that  college ; — by  the  Very  Rever- 
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endWm.  Quinn, Vicar-General ;  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ives,  for  the  graduates 
and  former  students  of  the  Cooper  Union,  and  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
for  the  present  students ;  these  last  speakers  were  accompanied  by 
delegations  from  their  respective  bodies  of  past  and  present  students; 
they  were  followed  by  the  Hon.  L.  B.  Woodruff,  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court.  Some  of  the  later  addresses  were  evidently  extem- 
pore, the  first  of  these  was  by  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  President 
of  Cornell  University,  who  was  followed  by  the  venerable  poet 
Wm.  OuUen  Bryant,  himself  an  octogenarian.  John  E.  Parsons, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  spoke  briefly,  fully  en- 
dorsing Dr.  McCosh's  statements  as  to  the  great  amount  of  voluntary 
personal  labor  and  supervision  which  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Cooper 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Deems,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  being  called 
on  made  the  closing  address  of  the  evening. — Letters  from  President 
Noah  Porter,  of  Yale,  and  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  were  read. 
An  ode  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge,  and  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
Roberts,  Jr.,  and  a  short  poem  by  Hugh  McKay,  read  by  Dr.  Zachos, 
varied  the  proceedings. 

Forty  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  given  to  a  reprint  of  the  editorials 
concerning  this  reception  which  appeared  in  leading  City  Journals. 
These  are  from  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Graphic, — N.  Y.  Evening  Mail, — 
N.  Y.  Evening  Express, — The  Evangelist, — The  Jewish  Messenger, — 
N.  Y.  Times, — and  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  The  last  three  pages  of  the  pam- 
phlet are  given  to  a  catalogue  of  the  Drawings  shown.  All  these 
addresses  and  editorials  abound  with  wise  and  good  sayings  and  the 
temptations  to  frequent  quotation  is  well  nigh  irresistible;  but  we 
must  be  content  to  take  from  the  addresses,  only  the  scholarly  words 
of  President  White,  and  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions by  Dr.  Deems,  and  from  the  editorials,  the  account  of  this 
special  occasion  from  the  Evening  Mail,  and  the  graphic  description 
of  the  schools,  given  by  the  writer  in  the  New  York  Times.  These 
extracts  portray  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  this  unusual 
honor  was  paid,  describe  the  occasion  itself,  and  show  the  varied 
usefulness  of  the  schools  founded  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

President  White  said  : 
"  Mr.  Chairman : 

When  your  summons  reached  me  just  now  I  was  renewing  an  old  college  friend- 
ship with  one  of  your  members  whose  verse  we  have  all  enjoyed — Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Stedman.  Among  you,  too,  1  note  another  friend  of  those  old  days,  Mr.  Phelps,* 
your  vigorous  District  Attorney,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  tiat  this  festival 
to-night  is  the  culmination  of  the  first  philosophic  studies  of  all  three  of  us — end- 
ing most  auspiciously  what  was  begun  most  unsatisfactorily. 

For  the  first  duty  which  we  three  undertook  together  as  classmates  was  a  study 
of  the  charms  and  glories  of  old  age,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  of 
philosophic  orators,  no  less  a  personage  than  Cicero  himself. 

»  These  three  were  <^^^  h]P^r^%fiS^^  °*  1853.— Editoe. 
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WMle  in  that  study  we  gave  a,  tacit  ad  esion  to  the  arguments  of  the  treatise 
De  Seneotute,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  felt  in  our  hearts  that  the  great  orator  had 
not  made  out  his  case.  There  were  admirable  arguments  to  show  that  old  age  is  to 
be  longed  for  and  loved,  to  prove  that  it  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  life,  the  best 
worth  having,  the  only  part  on  earth  worthy  of  m.an's  highest  condition — still  we 
remained  unconvinced.  Nor  do  I  think  that  anyone  ever  rose  from  that  book  con- 
vinced of  any  such  beauty  and  desirableness  in  old  age. 

Possibly,  in  our  own  case,  the  matter  was  made  worse  by  a  tutor  who  thought  far 
more  of  expounding  Zumpt's  grammar  than  Cicero's  philosophy  ;  but  certain  It  Is 
that  after  this  study  we  turned  all  the  more  eagerly  to  the  pursuits  of  youth,  and 
determined  all  the  more  resolutely  to  keep  out  of  our  thoughts  old  age  and  aU  its 
belongings. 

But  what  the  orator  and  philosopher  could  not  impart  now  stands  clearly  revealed 
to  us.  After  what  we  have  seen  this  evening,  old  age  puts  on  a  very  different 
appearance.  In  this  eighty-fourth  birthday  of  our  friend  are  a  beauty  and  a  joy 
such  as  the  great  Roman  never  depicted. 

The  secret  of  this  revelation  is  not  hard  to  find.  I  remember  gaining  an  inkling 
of  it  some  years  since,  as  I  read  that  famous  correspondence  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Adams  as  they  approached  the  end  of  life — a  noble,  long  hfe  that  it 
was  to  both  of  them. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Jefferson  says :  "  I  sometimes  look  back  over  my  life  to  see 
if  the  world  is  any  better  for  my  having  lived  in  it."  He  then  names  two  or  three 
things  which  he  has  done — his  efforts  for  education  being  especially  prominent — 
and  the  remembrance  seems  to  throw  a  cheerful  light  over  him  which  is  reflected 
upon  his  correspondent. 

In  that  letter  you  have  an  inkling  of  the  revelation  which  the  great  Roman,  with 
all  his  powers  of  thought,  never  made. 

And  that  revelation  is  completed  for  us  to-night  by  these  tributes  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Cooper.  Most  nobly,  most  thoroughly,  does  this  high  festival  teach  us  the  se- 
cret of  a  happy  old  age.  All  those  ancient  arguments  mainly  resolve  themselves 
into  Epicureanism  or  Stoicism,  in  various  grades,  and  are  unsatisfactory ;  but  our 
friend  has  demonstrated  that  a  happy  old  age  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  life  devoted  to 
the  good  of  his  feUow-meu :  thereby  has  he  kept  happiness  aglow  within  his  own 
heart  and  soul ;  thereby  has  he  radiated  it  upon  aU  about  him.  He  has  revealed 
the  secret,  he  has  taught  the  lesson. 

And  now,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  one  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  technologi- 
cal studies,  in  behalf  of  its  trustees,  its  faculty,  its  students,  as  truly  as  if  I  bore  in 
my  hand  their  credentials,  most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Cooper,  upon 
this  anniversary  and  wish  you  many  returns  of  this  happy  day." 

Dr.  Deems  on  being  called  on,  said : 

"Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen :  I  make  no  apology  whatever  for 
want  of  preparation,  as  you  see  that  this  is  an  entirely  unexpected  call,  and  as, 
since  the  first  day  I  saw  the  man  and  saw  what  manner  of  a  man  he  was,  and 
what  was  the  life  he  was  leading  in  this  great  city  and  growing  country,  there  has 
never  been  an  hour  of  the  day  that  if  stopped  in  my  business  or  pleasure,  nor  any 
liour  of  the  night  that  if  roused  from  my  slumbers,  to  speak  on  this  theme,  I  should 
not  have  been  ready  to  say,  "  Long  live  Peter  Cooper." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  lived  long,  and  lived  weU.  He  has  contributed,  as  every  good  cit- 
izen has,  his  share  to  the  upbuilding  of  New  York  and  the  United  States.  And  his 
share  has  been  much  larger  than  that  of  most  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  has  made  specific  contributions  to  the  public  good  which  will  place  his 
name  high  on  the  roll  of  those  who  love  their  fellow-men.  Notably  among  these 
is  the  Cooper  Institute. 
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Every  stranger  who  visits  New  York  and  spends  but  a  day  is  almost  sure  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Cooper  Institute.  There  it  stands,  covering  a  whole  block  in  that 
part  of  New  York  where  space  is  most  costly;  there  it  stands,  as  ugly  as  it  is  huge; 
but  it  is  huge,  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  ah.  that  money  was  given 
by  one  man,  and  he  began  life  poor.  That  is  the  first  thing  which  occurs  to  a 
stranger  on  a  mere  superficial  glance  at  the  building,  which  will  always  bear  the 
name  of  Arcadia's  honored  guest  to-night. 

But  there  is  something  in  the  Cooper  Institute  much  better  than  the  stone  and 
iron  and  glass  and  wood  of  which  it  is  built.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  Institute ;  the 
idea  of  free  founts  of  learning  to  those  who  can  and  will  drink  thereof  ;  the  idea 
of  culture ;  the  idea  of  the  hftitig  of  the  mass  by  the  elevation  of  the  individual ; 
the  idea  of  "  first  the  natural  and  then  the  spiritual ; ''  of  the  material  being  made 
for  the  spiritual,  and  not  the  spiritual  for  the  material.  This  contribution  of  Mr. 
Cooper  to  the  world  can  never  die.  It  will  five  in  history,  it  will  five  in  develop- 
ment, it  will  Uve  in  transmission.  The  men  and  women  of  this  generation  will 
hand  it  down  to  the  next.  It  is  an  ideal  realized,  and  realized  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  shall  stimulate  thousands  of  keen  intellects  to  the  task  of  searching  for  the 
unseen  and  eternal  ideal  in  the  seen  and  temporary  real.  The  external  edifice  of 
the  Cooper  Institute  will  perish.  Stone  by  stone  will  wear  away,  and  timber  by 
timber  will  decay,  but  the  Cooper  Institute  in  its  ideal  will  remain  to  aid  in  the  per- 
petual enforcement  of  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporary,  and  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  the  costly  building  and  the  visible  and  very  fruit- 
ful institution  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  planned  and  equipped  and  endowed  and  man- 
aged, something  better  than  all  that  which  he  has  given  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world,  and  that  better  thing  is — Peter  Cooper  ! 

For  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  man — a  real,  genuine  man,  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  man.  In  nothing  are  there  so  many  possibilities.  Mr.  Cooper  has  done 
many  things.  The  Cooper  Institute  is  only  one  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  detail.  The  man  sums  up  all  that  he  is,  and  aU  that  he  does,  and  all  that  he 
suggests,  and  all  that  he  excites  to  be  done.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
Peter  Cooper  vnW.  hereafter  read  several  lessons  to  the  world  at  once. 

It  will  show  the  value  of  character  as  being  superior  to  that  of  genius,'  and  a 
good  life  as  being  better  than  gold. 

The  two  things  young  Americans  have  most  worshipped  have  been  genius  and 
money.  BrilUant  intellect  and  a  great  fortune  have  been  the  most  coveted  of  all 
things. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  taught  his  young  countrymen,  of  the  present  and  of  succeeding 
generations,  that  a  very  grand  life  can  be  led  without  genius.  Those  who  revere 
him  most  and  love  him  most  do  not  claim  any  thing  from  him  in  that  line.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  is  reported  to  have  ever  said  or  done  a  very  brilliant  thing.  But 
he  has  said  and  done  so  very  great  many  very  good,  very  sensible,  very  simply — 
wise  things,  that  his  life  has  been  a  very  great  success,  both  in  usefulness  to  others 
and  honor  to  himself.  It  has  lacked  aU  resemblance  to  the  brilliant  electric  flashes 
of  the  storm,  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  like  the  steady  Ught  of  a  fixed  limiinary. 

By  some,  great  wealth  has  been  coveted  because  it  gave  men  wine,  and  women, 
and  horses,  and  the  means  of  living  a  gay  life.  We  have  lately  had  several  lessons 
on  the  insufficiency  of  these  things  to  afford  real  pleasure,  and  all  men  always 
knew  that  they  never  imparted  dignity  to  a  life.  Others  have  sought  money 
for  the  power  it  gave  them  while  living,  and  because  of  their  longing  to  leave 
their  famiUes  rich. 

Others  have  cherished  a  secret  plan  of  leaving  a  vast  amount  for  some  charity 
when  they  had  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Such  men  were  Stephen  Girard,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Johns  gf^/^^£pf)^5l|)^^Bp@g^9/;^(ghat  was  not  bad.      But  Mr, 
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Cooper  has  shown  a  better  way.  In  the  fulhiess  of  his  power,  before  he  was  an  old 
man,  he  planted  a  tree  which  he  might  nurse  and  tend,  and  see  attain  a  growth 
that  promised  long  life,  and  the  production  of  the  seeds  of  a  hundred  other  trees. 
And  Grod  has  mercifully  permitted  him  to  live  to  behold  this  desire  of  his  heart. 
In  no  other  way  could  he  probably  have  had  so  much  genuine,  manly,  ennobling 
pleasure  out  of  his  money.  Other  rich  men  have  taken  notice  hereof,  and  are  going 
and  doing  likewise.     May  his  blessed  example  be  potent  for  generations!"    *    *    *. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  in  The  Evening  Mail. 

"THE  ABCADIAN  RECEPTION. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Cooper's  long  and  active  life  has  he  seen 
under  one  roof,  certainly  not  in  the  present  generation  have  been  gathered  together 
in  this  city,  so  many  men  remarkable  for  intellect  or  worth,  as  met  last  night  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Arcadian  Club  to  greet  Mr.  Cooper  on  his  eighty-fourth  birthday, 
and  to  do  'him  honor.  Almost  every  man  of  mark  in  every  profession  and  walk  of 
life  in  New  York,  and  many  distinguished  men  from  a  distance,  were  present. 
The  Bar  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Judge  Daly,  Judge  Brady,  Judge  Robin- 
son, and  E.  W.  Stoughton  ;  the  Church,  by  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Dr.  Os- 
good, Rev.  Father  Quinn,  Rev.  Father  Farrell,  Dr.  Deems,  and  Dr.  Chapin ;  the 
Press,  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  Erastus  Brooks,  Joseph  Howard,  jr.,  and  J.  M.  Bundy  ; 
Art,  by  S.  R.  GifiEord,  Constant  Meyer,  James  Beard,  and  B.  F.  Rhinehardt ;  from 
our  mercantile  circles  were  Royal  Phelps,  R.  L.  Stuart,  George  Opdyke,  William 
E.  Dodge,  Moses  Taylor,  and  many  others ;  Literature  was  represented  by  "William 
C.  Bryant,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Bret  Harte,  and  James  Parton ;  Science,  by  Prof.  You- 
mans.  Prof.  Botta,  and  Dr.  Doremus ;  Education,  by  President  White,  of  Cornell, 
President  Barnard,  of  Columbia,  Prof.  VermUye,  and  W.  H.  NeUson,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  city  was  represented  by  Mayor  Havemeyer ;  the 
Army  by  Greneral  Cullum,  and  humanity  by  Henry  Bergh. 

The  reception  parlors  on  the  first  floor  of  the  club-house  were  quietly  and  taste- 
fully decorated  with  evergreens.  Over  the  raised  platform  in  the  middle  parlor 
were  the  dates  1791-1874,  between  which,  and  under  the  monogram  P.  C. ,  hung  an 
admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Cooper,  by  B.  F.  Rhinehardt. 

On  the  walls  were  hung  many  specimens  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils  of  the 
free  classes  of  Cooper  Union,  kindly  loaned  to  the  club  for  the  occasion  by  that 
institution. 

The  short  but  touching  speech  of  Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  features  of  the  evening.  It  was  full  of  feeling  and  affection  for  the  old 
and  faithful  friend,  his  feUow-octogenarian  whom  he  addressed,  and  whose  hand, 
before  stepping  upon  the  platform,  he  so  cordially  pressed.  It  was  the  kindly  trib- 
ute of  one  honest,  noble  old  man  to  another  as  honest  and  noble ;  and  the  clasp  of 
the  hand,  the  almost  mingling  of  the  white  hairs  of  beard  and  head  as  they  spoke, 
and  their  flushed  and  moved  faces,  made  a  beautiful  picture  of  man's  true  humanity 
to  man  which,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it,  will  not  soon  forget. 

After  the  address  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Harrison  Millard,  Mr.  Frank  Bartlett, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas,  and  other  gentlemen,  sang  several  songs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Signor  Agramonte,  and  Dodworth's  full  band  gave  a  serenade  in  front  of  the 
club-house  at  half -past  eleven.  The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  quite  as 
fully  enjoyed  as  the  intellectual,  and  the  whole  evening  was  one  in  every  way  sat- 
isfactory to  the  authors  and  recipients  of  a  well-merited  tribute  to  a  well-spent  life. 

We  give  below  an  imperfect  list  of  those  who  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the 
evening : 

Ex-Mayor  Gunther,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Jas.  Moir,  Charles  Watrous, 
Prof.  Vermilye,  Howard  H3l^fe®dU)jSilSfeffOAl^®on  Sullivan,  Chas.  Roosevelt, 
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Judge  Lawrence,  Gen.  CuUum,  U.  S.  A.,  Jas.  M.  Brown,  B.  F.  Rhinehardt,  Charles 
Gaylor,  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  Rev.  Father  Quinn,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Prof.  Draper, 
A.  T.  ConkUn,  WiUiam  J.  Florence,  J.  M.  Bundy,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Dr.  W.  H.  White, 
Prof.  Youmans,  Ralph  W.  Booth,  Jr.,  Ex.  Gov.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Rev.  Dr.  McGUnn, 
Rev.  N.  O.  Murray,  D.  D.  Telford,  Wm.  Magarth,  Homer  Nelson,  Chas.  O'Connor, 
Ex-Mayor  Geo.  Opdyke,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  W.  H.  Neilson,  President  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Pres.  Barnard,  Columbia  College,  Henry  Bergh,  Bret  Harte,  Mayor  Have- 
meyer,  Jos.  Howard,  Jr.,  Robert  Johnston,  Prof.  Henry  Drisler,  Moses  Taylor, 
Judge  J.  R.  Brady,  Gen.  Uoyd  AspinwaU,  James  Beard,  Courtland  Meyer,  Wm. 
CuUen  Bryant,  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  Mayor  Hunter,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  H.  D.  Ranney, 
John  T.  Daly,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  J.  W.  Simonton,  Hon.  WiUiam  Orton,  Royal 
Phelps,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  Frank  Bartlett,  James  Parton,  Benj.  F.  Beek- 
man,  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  Judge  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage,  Frank  Kernan,  E.  W.  Stoughton,  Prof. 
Vicenzo  Botta,  Frederick  G.  Gedney,  Andrew  H.  Green,  Judge  Edwards  Pierrepont, 
Frederick  De  Peyster,  President  Historical  Society,  Charles  Butler,  Clark  Bell,  Wil- 
liam Kurtz,  Hon.  S.  B.  H.  Vance,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Hon.  R.  B. 
Roosevelt,  O.  P.  C.  Billings,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Judge  Woodruff,  Ex-Mayor  Tiemann, 
Ezra  B.  Cornell,  George  Simpson,  J.  R.  Thomas,  Menzo  Diefendorf,  F.  F.  Mackay, 
Dr.  J.  B.  F.  Walker,  George  M.  Van  Nort,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Gen.  Alexander  S. 
Webb,  President  of  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Albert  Weber,  John  A.  Nich- 
ols, Hon.  D.  W.  Judd,  George  W.  Clarke,  R.  Swayne  GifiEord,  Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls, 
A.  A.  Low,  John  E.  De  Witt,  EUiott  C.  Cowdin,  Judge  Peabody,  John  Swiaton, 
W.  A,  Ogden  Hegeman," 

The  article  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  describing  in  detail  the  several 
schools  and  classes  of  the  Institute  begins  thus: 

"THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  good  old  Peter  Cooper  come  upon  the  platform  at  any 
public  meeting  where  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  the  country  at  large  makes  his 
presence  serviceable.  Immediately  there  goes  up  such  a  shout  of  welcome  as  is 
vouchsafed  to  few  men.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  every  large  public  assembly 
there  must  be  hundreds  present  whom  Peter  Cooper  never  saw,  but  who  are  per- 
sonally indebted  to  him  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  their  lives.  But  if  what 
he  has  done  were  to  be  thoroughly  imderstood  throughout  the  land,  there  would 
hardly  be  a  single  home  where  he  would  not  be  blessed  and  prayed  for  in  the  devo- 
tions of  the  family.  By  his  introduction  of  a  grand  technical  school,  on  the  broad- 
est possible  base,  he  has  counteracted  that  injurious  tendency  of  our  public-school 
system  to  educate  our  youth  above  their  hands  but  not  up  to  their  heads.  He  has 
anew  made  true  for  Americans  the  apothegm  that  ' '  labor  is  honorable."  The  finan- 
cial excesses  consequent  upon  a  great  war,  the  easy  and  abundant  flow  of  a  falla- 
cious currency  medium,  the  dazzling  extravagance  of  many  adventurers,  the 
pleasant  paths  of  political  advancement,  all  tended  to  mcke  young  men  disbelieve 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  From  all  the  examples  that  were  spread  before 
their  eyes  it  certainly  seemed  that  labor  was  a  folly,  beneath  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent minds,  and  that  the  sure  and  only  methods  of  advancement  consisted  in  an 
ability  to  dress  well,  a  capacity  for  drinking  deeply,  and  a  knack  of  stringing  sen- 
tences together.  These  moyema,  as  the  French  have  it,  were  certain  to  procure  for 
the  happy  possessor  either  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  bank,  or  as  the  friend  of  a  rising 
politician,  or,  failing  these,  the  hand  of  some  wealthy  girl.  That  those  who  have 
no  abiUties  should  believe  this  doctrine  is  more  dangerous  for  themselves  than  a 
source  of  loss  to  the  world  ®(/^g©cf  WWHei^OSOft^^^T^  of  real  talent  should  be 
led  astray  by  some  flagrant  examples  of  evil  prosperity  was  a  real  misfortune.    And, 
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unfortunately,  in  all  that  is  learned  in  our  pubUc  schools  there  is  nothing  to  deter, 
but  much  to  foster,  a  mistaken  view  of  life.  The  word  ediuMtion  is  one  that  ex- 
presses the  speaker's  meaning,  and  that  of  nobody  else.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one 
word  that  will  adequately  render  the  idea  of  what  is  gained  by  our  public-school 
system.  That  word  is  learning.  In  one  of  those  pleasant  apologues  of  Addison,  in 
the  Spectator,  a  dreamer  of  moral  philosophy  dreams  that  he  has  before  him,  in  a 
material  shape,  that  constellation  known  as  the  Balance,  or  Libra.  He  weighs  in 
it  various  qualities  andworldlygifts,  making  moral  reflections  thereon.  The  fancy 
seizes  his  brain  to  put  in  one  scale  learning,  and  in  the  other  mother-wit,  and  he 
finds  the  former  so  light  in  comparison  that  it  has  no  perceptible  weight.  But 
when  placed  in  the  same  scale  with  mother-wit  it  increases  the  weight  of  the  latter 
one  hundred  times.  It  is  exactly  so  with  what  is  taught  in  the  public-school  system. 
By  itself  it  is  almost  worthless,  but,  added  to  real  knowledge,  it  increases  the  pow- 
ers of  the  latter  many  times.  And  the  Cooper  Institute  is  one  of  the  colleges  where 
real  knowledge  is  taught.  Technical  schools  teach  positively,  not  relatively.  And 
the  Cooper  Institute  is  one  of  the  grandest  technical  schools  ever  planned  by  the 
brain  of  man.  Now,  it  is  the  special  quality  of  real  knowledge  that  those  who  seek 
after  it,  no  matter  what  the  motive  was  that  initiated  the  effort,  soon  learn  to  love 
it  for  itself.  And  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  yoimg  people  who  come  there  with  a 
thousand  foolish  ambitions  and  desires  floating  through  their  imaginations,  find 
these  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  the  mist  overhanging  a  river  in  the  presence  of  the 
morning  sun.  Whether  the  thing  sought  be  science  or  art,  from  the  moment  that 
the  woman  or  man  commences  to  work  at  it  in  earnest,  the  temptations  held  out 
by  successful  fraud,  and  villainy,  and  vice,  become  vague,  and  at  last  disappear  be- 
fore the  charm  of  the  work.  To  those  who  have  only  tinkered  in  a  public  school, 
the  fascination  of  hard  work  seems  an  utterly  unknown  quantity.  But  a  visit  to 
any  technical  school  will  give  a  few  fresh  ideas  on  the  point.  During  the  past  few 
days,  when  Labor  has  been  rampant  through  the  streets,  and  bellowing  the  poison- 
ous trash  of  false  political  prophets,  the  benches  of  the  Cooper  Institute  have  been 
filled  to  overflowing.  Hundreds  of  talented  young  men  who  would  have  been  most 
formidable  allies  were  there,  fighting  against  knotty  problems  of  geometry,  knit- 
ting their  brows  and  bracing  up  their  nerves  in  contest  against  architectural  diffi- 
culties in  the  construction  of  stairways,  setting  their  wits  against  a  little  test-tube, 
containing  an  unknown  substance  which  defied  their  powers  of  chemical  analysis; 
or,  in  the  art  alcoves,  plodding  away  at  outlines;  or,  more  advanced,  striving  for  a 
delicacy  of  touch  which  shoidd  distinguish  between  shade  and  shadow;  or,  still 
higher  on,  earnestly  endeavoring  to  compose  an  entire  form  into  masses  of  light 
and  shade.  Here  was  fighting  indeed;  here  were  brains  throbbing  and  pulses  beat- 
ing of  thousands  of  young  people,  wresthng,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  for  knowledge 
from  on  high,  and  thrice  blessed  for  the  very  struggle. 

PUBUC  APPRECIATION  OF  COOPER  INSTITUTE. 

The  Americans  are  the  quickest-witted  people  under  the  sun,  and  very  soon  found 
out  what  incalculable  benefits  could  be  derived  from  the  Cooper  Institute.  The 
machinists  went  to  learn  mechanical  dravsdng,  because  they  knew  how  it  would 
aid  them  in  a  thousand  ways.  There  is  not  a  machine-shop  throughout  the  country 
where  there  is  not  an  annual  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  because  the  workmen  do 
not  comprehend  drawings.  And  there  is  not  a  single  machinist  who  cannot  earn 
much  more  after  he  has  studied  drawing.  But  if  he  has  a  talent  for  invention,  or 
for  adaptation,  the  power  of  mechanical  drawing  is  a  perfect  Godsend.  The  very 
last  time  the  vwiter  went  through  this  department  there  was  present  a  workman, 
come  to  say  a  few  words  of  cheer  to  the  pupils.  He  had  also  been  a  pupil  there, 
had  gone  to  Ktchburg,  Mass.,  and  had  there  invented  a  patent  driU-chuck,  for 
which  he  had  received  sevgjj^/;(^^qBjid  f^^f^o^b  owned  that  he  never  could 
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have  done  it  if  he  tiad  not  had  his  wits  sharpened  by  his  course  of  mechanical 
drawing.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  by  any  means.  Every  year  there  are  at  least  half 
a  dozen  men  who  rise  from  the  ranks  of  workmen  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  Freehand 
Drawing  Department  the  benches  are  every  night  crowded  with  young  carvers, 
lithographers,  jewelers,  cabinet  makers,  and  carpenters,  who  are  so  engrossed  that 
one  may  often  speak  to  them  and  be  xmheard.  They  are  engaged  in  studying  dec- 
orative art,  scroll-work,  etc.,  and  are  surely  fitting  themselves  for  higher  positions. 
Then  there  is  the  Architectural  Department,  occupied  almost  by  young  stone- 
masons and  carpenters.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  intensely  practical,  and  one 
highly  remunerative  in  a  city  where  aU  the  old  men  have  made  at  least  three  forced 
migrations,  andhave  three  times  buUt  for  themselves  a  new  home.  The  way  the  pro- 
fessor teaches  them  is  eminently  sound.  Every  part  of  a  house,  from  foundation 
to  roof-tree,  is  built  up  theoretically.  All  the  decorative  part  is  remodeled,  so  to 
speak.  The  professor  takes  an  ornament,  say  an  acanthus-leaf  moulding,  divides 
it,  subdivides,  traces  its  alteration  in  the  Renaissance  when  the  restoration  of 
Greek  decoration  was  affected  by  the  preceding  Gothic,  and  shows  in  what  manner 
new  decorations  may  be  formed  by  combinations  or  developments  of  the  old.  Then 
there  is  the  drawing  from  cast  and  hf e,  frequented  by  men  of  all  callings  who  feel 
within  themselves  a  thrUl  for  art  which  will  not  be  satisfied  by  artistic  industry,  but 
insists  upon  art  itself.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  techni- 
cal school,  as  generally  understood;  but  the  large-hearted  liberality  of  Peter  Cooper 
knew  no  Umits.  Not  a  few  of  the  young  people  who  have  studied  in  these  night- 
schools  are  now  students  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  bid  fair  to  be  worthy 
members  of  the  artistic  profession.  Then  there  is  the  modeling  from  clay,  attended 
by  a  very  numerous  class,  whose  efforts  promise  a  high  degree  of  future  success.  Last 
year  there  were  admitted  twenty-one  hundred,  and  this  year  there  is  an  increase  of 
eleven  per  cent.  And  waiting,  almost  sick  with  hope,  are  more  than  four  hundred 
applicants,  watching  for  the  first  vacancy.  They  know  perfectly  weU  that  this  is 
their  one  chance  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  their  eagerness  of  expectation,  and  often 
times  piteous  letters  of  entreaty,  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ad- 
mirable schools  are  looked  upon,  and  they  are  seized  as  the  ladder  that  shall  bring 
the  ignorant  and  miserable  up  from  unknown  depths  to  lives  of  usefulness  and 
careers  of  prosperity."        »        *        » 

All  these  evidences  of  the  public  estimation  of  the  work  and  char- 
acter of  this  remarkable  man  are  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  pro- 
found impression  made  by  his  personality,  upon  a  community  pop- 
ularly believed  to  be  unimpressed  by  such  examples ;  to  be,  in  short, 
far  more  concerned  with  the  getting  than  the  giving  of  wealth.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  least  valuable  lessons  to  be  gained  from  the  life  and 
experience  of  this  citizen  of  New  York,  that  his  philanthropic  work 
was  so  readily  appreciated  and  so  cordially  endorsed  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  Every  such  instance  of  giving  and  of  appreciation,  adds  to 
the  inducement  to  others  to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Cooper,  set  the  sensi- 
ble example  of  giving  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  powers, 
of  being  the  executor  of  his  own  charities.  His  example  was  nobly 
emulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Tulane,  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  endowment 
of  the  University  which  which  now  bears  his  name  ;  and  has  been 
recently  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  who  has  founded  a  grand 
Institution  in  the  sist^y  Gte^l^  BMtp^^^j^^ust  opened  in  1888,  and 
by  another  benefactor  mio^ears  tne  same  name,  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt, 
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of  Baltimore,  who,  some  years  since,  founded  the  free  Libary  in 
that  city.  While  in  December,  1891,  as  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  the  formal  opening  of  the  noble  Institution,  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  founded  and 
generously  endowed  by  Anthony  Drexel,  Esq. ,  has  taken  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  civilizing  forces  of 
America. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  leading  Universities,  the 
churches,  the  learned  professions,  the  press,  the  great  business  cor- 
porations, and  the  inventors,  were  each  and  all  represented  by  dis- 
tinguished members  of  their  various  bodies  whose  presence  during 
these  brilliant  inauguration  ceremonies,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  relations  held  by  such  educational  enterprises  to  the  whole 
community.  Past  ages  have  glorified  the  destroyers  of  mankind. 
Let  us  hope  the  aim  of  the  future  will  be  to  enshrine  the  benefactors 
of  the  race. 

From  the  extracts  given  in  these  preceding  pages  the  general 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  held,  and  the  general  purpose  he 
had  in  the  planning  of  his  generous  scheme,  can  be  gathered. 

It  is,  however,  from  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  *  containing  the 
"Charter"  etc.,  of  the  Cooper  Union,  that  the  fullest  idea  is  to  be 
gained  of  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in  planning  this 
great  instrumentality  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  which  embodies  the  "Charter," — which 
amended  two  previous  acts  passed  in  1857, — was  passed  April  13th, 
1859.  This  act  recites  the  Deed  of  Trust — ^by  which  Mr.  Cooper 
gives  to  a  board  of  six  Trustees  the  property  now  known  as  Cooper 
Union.  This  joint  deed  by  Peter  Cooper,  "and  Sarah  his  wife",  was 
made  on  the  39th  of  April  1859  and  recorded  May  35th  1859. 

The  "Board  of  Trustees"  thereby  created,  consisted  of  himself,  his 
son  Hon.  Edward  Cooper,  late  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  his  son  in 
law  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  for  several  terms  M.  C.  from  New  York 
City;  associated  with  them  were  three  distinguished  citizens,  Daniel 
F.  Tieman,  Wilson  Gr.  Hunt  and  John  E.  Parsons ;  the  two  first, 
well  known  merchants,  and  the  last,  an  eminent  lawyer.  The  deed 
provides,  that  the  premises  and  all  income  and  profits  therefrom, 
"shall  be  forever  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  practical  science  and  art." 

What  could  be  broader  than  this  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  sec- 
tional, or  local,  in  this  dedication  of  private  fortune  to  public  use. — 
There  is  a  provision  that  the  oldest  lineal  descendant  of  Peter 

*  Charter,  Trust  Deed,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art :  with  the  letter  of  Peter  Cooper,  accompanying  the  Trust  Deed. 
New  York :  Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Printers,  41  Nassau  Street,  corner  of  Liberty. 
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Cooper  shall  always  be  one  of  the  Trustees,  "  ex  gratia,"  The  spe- 
cific purposes  of  the  trust  are  recited — these  are  omitted  here  as  they 
are  embodied  in  a  report  of  the  Trustees  given  subsequently. — No 
mortgages  are  ever  to  be  placed  on  the  property  and  the  current 
indebtedness  is  never  to  exceed  $5,000. — The  several  provisions, 
namely:  that  directing  what  action  should  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
partial  or  entire  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire  or  otherwise^ 
that  for  encouraging  publicity  as  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Union  and  as  to  its  management ;  and  that  for  guarding  against  the 
possibility  that  the  fact  of  a  person  holding  any  form  of  religious 
opinions  should  be  suffered  in  any  way  to  affect  their  employment 
as  teachers,  or  their  enjoyment  of  all  privileges,  as  pupils; — show  a 
wise  and  comprehensive  purpose  to  secure  the  perpetuity,  the  utility, 
and  the  freedom  for  development  of  the  institution. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  letter*  transmitting  the  Deed  of  Trust,  that 
the  benevolence  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Cooper's  character  is  most 
charmingly  manifested. 

This  letter  fills  twelve  pages  of  the  pamphlet  and  is,  throughout, 
an  eloquent  expression  of  love  to  God  and  good  will  to  man.  No 
one  can  read  that  letter,  mindful  how,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  it  was  written,  the  author  continued  to  give  his  personal  care 
and  means  to  the  work  it  was  written  to  promote,  without  feeling 
that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  title  of  "  philanthropist "  was  not  mis- 
applied. 

His  wish  is,  that  this  institution  may  aid  in  developing  virtue, 
intelligence  and  patriotism. 

He  expressly  desires  to  aid  women  to  the  means  of  support  and 
makes  definite  provision  to  that  end;  as  will  be  recited  in  the  account 
of  the  "  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union." — 

He  also  expresses  his  faith  in  the  power  for  good,  wielded  by  the 
editors  of  the  public  press,  and  urges  the  Trustees  to  secure  their 
potent  aid,  for  the  institution. 

The  opening  paragraphs  and  a  few  sentences  of  this  letter  are 
here  quoted. 

["  Letter  from  Mr.  Ckjoper,  accompanjring  the  Trust-Deed.] 
To  the  Trustees  of  "  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art," 

GentIiEMEN, — It  is  to  me  a  source  of  inexpressible  pleasure,  after  so  many  years 
of  continued  effort,  to  place  in  your  hands  the  title  to  all  that  piece  and  parcel  of 
land  bounded  on  the  west  by  Fourth  avenue,  and  on  the  north  by  Astor  place,  on 
the  east  by  Third  avenue,  and  on  the  south  by  Seventh  street,  with  all  the  furniture, 
rents  and  income,  of  every  name  and  nature,  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  art,  in  their  application  to  the  varied  and  useful  purposes  of 
life.    *    *    * 

*The  printed  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  pamphlet  of  1859,  which  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ed£Ji®ifcMpl3b&5»  DfeflStfC^^h  signature  of  the  venerable 
philanthropist. 
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My  hope  is,  to  place  this  institution  in  the  hands  and.  under  the  control  of  men 
that  will  both  know  and  feel  the  importance  of  forever  devoting  it,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  his  profound  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  Republicanism  and  his  belief  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Race. 

"BeUeving  that  instruction  in  the  science  and  philosophy  of  a  time  republican 
government,  formed,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  in  all  its 
operations,  is  suited  to  the  common  wants  of  our  nature,  and  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  and  secure  the  rights  and  hberties  of  all;  that  such  a  government 
rightly  understood  and  wisely  administered,  will  most  efifeotually  stimulate  indus- 
try and  afford  the  best  means  possible  to  improve  and  elevate  our  race,  by  giving 
security  and  value  to  all  forms  of  human  labor ;  that  it  is  on  the  right  understand- 
ing and  application  of  this  science  based  as  it  is  on  the  golden  rule;  that  eternal 
principle  of  ■  truth  and  justice  that  unites  the  individual,  the  community,  the 
state  and  the  nation  in  one  common  purpose  and  interest  binding  all  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them :  thus  deeply  impressed  vsdth 
the  great  importance  of  instruction  in  this  branch  of  science,  I  have  provided  that 
it  shall  be  continually  taught,  as  of  pre-eminent  importance  to  aU  the  great  inter- 
ests of  mankind. 

My  feelings,  my  desires,  my  hopes,  embrace  humanity  throughout  the  world : 
and,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would  bring  all  mankind  to  see  and  feel  that  there 
is  an  Almighty  power  and  beauty  in  goodness.  I  would  gladly  show  to  all,  that 
goodness  rises  in  every  possible  degree  from  the  smallest  act  of  kindness  up  to  the 
Infinite  of  all  good.  My  earnest  desire  is  to  make  this  building  and  institution 
contribute  in  every  way  possible  to  unite  aU  in  one  common  effort  to  improve  each 
and  every  human  being,  seeing  that  we  are  bound  up  in  one  common  destiny  and 
by  the  laws  of  our  being  are  made  dependent  for  our  happiness  on  the  continued 
acts  of  kindness  we  receive  from  each  other." 

He  provides  for  the  self  government  of  the  pupils,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees ;  directs  the  allotment  of  a  hall  for  their 
use,  at  stated  times, — -for  lectures,  the  lecturers  to  be  selected  by  the 
pupils ;  and  for  the  use  of  a  society  of  pupils,  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  debate;  he  also  suggests  plans  for  the  organization  and 
management  of  this  society; — ^with  intent  to  familiarize  the  mem- 
bers with  such  public  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  Republic  are  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  perform.  He  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  after  life 
of  the  pupil  as  an  equal  citizen  of  a  free  Republic.  Recuring  to 
their  responsibility  in  holding  this  relation,  he  says: 

"  Under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  us,  as  a  people,  entrusted, 
as  we  are,  with  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man — the  glorious 
yet  fearful  power  of  framing  and  carrying  on  the  government  of  our  choice — it 
becomes  us  to  remember  that  this  government  wiU  be  good  or  evil  in  proportion  as 
the  people  of  our  country  become  virtuous  or  vicious.  *  *  *  *  i  trust  that  the 
students  of  this  institution  will  do  something  to  bear  back  the  mighty  torrent  of 
evils  now  pressing  on  the  world.  I  trust  that  here  they  will  learn  to  overcome  the 
evils  of  life  with  kindness  and  affection.  I  trust  that  here  they  wiU  find  that  all 
true  greatness  consists  in  using  all  the  powers  they  possess  to  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  that  others  shonld.  do  unto  .them ;  and^in  this  way  to  become  really 
great  by  becoming  the  serWJf  ^Z  MlCrO^Sm 
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These  great  blessings  that  have  fallen  to  our  lot  as  a  people,  are  entrusted  to  our 
care  for  ourselves  and  for  our  posterity,  and  for  the  encouraging  of  suffering  hu- 
manity throughout  the  world. 

Feeling  this  great  responsibility,  I  desire,  by  aU  that  I  can  say  and  by  all  that  I 
can  do,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  an  undying  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able,  by  wise  and  honorable 
measures,  to  preserve  the  liberties  we  enjoy." 

The  closing  passages  of  his  letter,  while  carefully  providing  against 
any  admission  of  religious  intolerence  within  the  institution  he  is 
founding,  embody  a  clear  statement  of  his  own  religious  beliefs,  in 
which  he  avows  a  high  ideal  of  Christianity. 

He  ends  thus: 

"The  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  showing  Qod  a  father  and  the  world  of 
mankind  our  brethren,  must  forever  stand  pre-eminent  over  all  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, either  ancient  or  modern.  The  loving  spirit  and  principle  that  Christ 
manifested  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  is  the  spirit  that  must  finally  reform  the 
world,  in  the  day  when  religion  shall  consist  in  the  right  actions  and  motives  of 
our  life,  instead  of  a  mere  belief  in  the  antiquated  opinions  of  erring  men.  It  was 
his  gentle  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  an  all-embracing  charity— that  went  about  the 
world,  overcoming  the  evils  of  life  with  continued  demonstrations  of  kindness  and 
affection,  that  showed  all  that  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample and  obey  his  precepts.  It  was  this  spirit  that  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  knew  it  not.  It  is  still  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  unhappiness  that  w^e  know 
and  feel  so  little  of  its  influence  on  our  hearts  and  lives.  By  following  his  pre- 
cepts and  exainple  we  cannot  fail  of  a  happy  and  useful  life,  a  peaceful  death,  and 
a  blessed  immortaUty.  I  trust  the  time  vdll  come  when  religion  will  be  divorced 
from  superstition,  and  the  light  of  science  will  develop  the  laws  and  methods  of 
Deity,  showing  a  great  and  glorious  purpose  shining  through  aU  the  wonders  of 
Almighty  power,  by  which  knowledge  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  great  deep,  when  men  shall  know  and  understand  the  things  on  which  their 
happiness  depends.  We  shall  then  comprehend  something  of  the  heights  and 
depths,  and  lengths  and  breadths  of  that  knowledge  and  love  of  God  which  passes 
aU  understanding. 

I  have  now  placed  in  your  hands  the  entire  charge  and  property  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  in  order  to  further  aid  and  facilitate  the  objects  and  purposes  designed  to 
be  secured,  I  hereby  authorize  the  Board  of  Control  to  draw  on  me  at  their  pleas- 
ure, for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  fast  as  the  same  can  be  wisely  used  to 
advance  the  interests  of  this  institution. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  assurance  of  sincere  desire  that  under  your  care 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  our  country  may  throng  its  halls  to  learn  those  lessons  of 
wisdom  so  much  needed  to  guide  the  inexperience  of  youth  amidst  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  at  all  times  exposed." 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  for  his  institution  a 
far  higher  ideal  than  that  of  a  mere  technical  school  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  sciences  :  he  seeks  to  develop  character — the  highest 
manhood  and  womanhood,  as  well  as  to  give  mental  training  and 
manipulative  skill. 

The  greater  includes  the  less.  He  would  have  the  working  men 
and  women  so  instrucoedin  useful  knowledge  as  to  be  fitted  to  sup- 
port themselves,  thus  being  truly  independent ;  but,  while  securing 
the  means  of  obtainipg  this  elemantarv^^owledge  and  technical 
training,  he  seeks,  als6,  to  provide  Tor  tneir  "  nobler  needs ;"  mor§- 
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over,  since  they  are  to  be  citizens  of  a  RepTiWic,  he  would  have  them 
know  their  responsibilities  and  become  familiarized  with  their  duties 
as  citizens.  His  letter  admirably  enunciates  the  principles  which 
should  underlie  every  plan  for  the  public  education  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. To  what  better  preparation,  for  life  and  for  their  civic  duties,  can 
the  free  citizens  of  a  Republic  hope  to  attain,  than  to  be  thus  taught 
the  elements  of  science  and  art,  to  be  trained  in  some  productive  in- 
dustry, and  to  be  given  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  their  own  form  of  government,  while  being 
also  instructed  in  their  duties  to  their  fellow  men ;  taught  to  be 
honest,  virtuous,  courageous  in  defense  of  their  civic  rights  and  just 
in  their  public,  as  well  as  private  actions. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  ideal  present  with  those  narrow  views 
which  would  limit  public  education  to  the  most  elementary  instruc- 
tion, to  the  barest  and  lowest  needs.  In  some  cases,  where  individ- 
ual or  corporate  manufacturers  have  instituted  technical  schools  for 
their  apprentices,  it  is  too  apparent  that  what  they  seek  to  do,  is, 
to  train  better  "  hands," — more  skillful  workmen,  not  at  the  same 
time  to  develope  that  manly  independence  which  Mr.  Cooper  rightly 
regards  as  the  "sine  quanon"of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  but 
which  these  employers  show  no  wish  to  foster.  Docile  and  service- 
able "tools,"  not  equal  citizens,  are  what  these  manufacturers  seek 
to  provide  for  their  purposes. 

In  a  Republic,  at  least,  the  education  of  the  people  can  not  safely 
be  left  to  private  interest  or  to  private  charity.  Admitting  for  the 
moment,  the  force  of  the  argument  that  it  may  be  no  part  of  the 
public  duty  to  teach  particular  professions,  or  specific  trades,  or  in- 
dustries ;  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  affirmed  that  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  public  to  secure  universal  education  of  some  sort  to  its 
citizens ;  the  amount  a  given  community  deems  essential,  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  civilization  and  common  sense  of  that 
community! 

Now,  by  the  opening  of  evening  classes  for  those  unable  to  attend 
the  public  schools  in  the  day,  the  city  had  relieved  the  Cooper  Union 
of  the  need  of  opening  mere  elementary  night  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  simple  English  studies,  just  as  the  opening  of  free  public 
schools  had  enabled  the  society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  to  close 
their  primary  English  schools  in  the  year  1858,  and  to  give  all  their 
attention  to  their  drawing  classes  ;  so  the  Cooper  Union  was  able  on 
opening  to  set  a  standard  of  admission  both  as  to  age  and  intelli- 
gence, as  the  following  quotation  from  their  first  public  advertise- 
ment in  1859  shows  ;  "  The  courses  given  in  the  Union  are  intended 
to  impart  such  instruction  only  as  cannot  be  got  elsewhere  by  night 
without  charge."  The  age  of  sixteen  years  and  such  knowledge  of 
the  common  English  studies  as  could  then  be  acquired  in  the  free 
night  schools,  were  &&&itii^M.SiMm§^ft^en.daTice,  while  admis- 
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sion  to  the  classes  in  the  higher  mathematics  depended  upon  ability 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  preliminary  studies. 

This  applies  to  the  school  of  Science  but  not  to  the  drawing  classes  ; 
for,  in  these  last,  the  Union  is  still,  as  lately  at  least  as  1880,  forced 
to  do  much  of  preparatory  work,  which  should  be  done  in  the  pub- 
lic day  schools  and  evening  classes  ;  while  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  work  of  the  normal  classes  of  the  Union,  in  training 
drawing  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  should  not,  in  New  York, 
as  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  be  done,  by  the  public  in  "Normal  Art 
Schools ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  no  private  institution  can  begin  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  trained  instructors  to  teach  and  superintend  the 
work  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools ;  if  industrial  drawing  is 
to  be  thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York, 

If  the  public  system  of  instruction  provided  these  instrumentali- 
ties, for  which  no  private  institution  is  competent  to  provide,  or 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  the  Trustees  of  this  noble  bene- 
faction of  Mr.  Cooper  could  devote  all  its  resources  to  the  technical 
training  of  workers  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Art  Industries  of  the  Country. 

In  evidence  of  the  inadequency  of  any  private  undertaking  to  meet 
the  public  need,  is  the  fact  that,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  lifetime,  the 
growth  of  the  schools  so  pressed  upon  their  facilities  that  possession 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  great  building,  which  had  been  leased  to  a 
Banknote  company  for  a  term  years,  for  the  sake  of  the  income,  was 
secured  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  was  then  wholly 
given  to  the  uses  of  the  schools ;  but  this  additional  room  soon  prov- 
ing inadequate,  an  additional  story  was  then  erected  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
enlarging  the  building  to  one  of  six  stories. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1854  that  the  long  brooded  plan  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  reached  the  stage  of  practical  development,  when  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  great  building  was  laid.  It  was  on  the  29th  of  April 
1859,  that  the  Deed  of  Trust  was  executed  and  the  completed  build- 
ing was  formally  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  had  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  amended  Act  of  Incorporation,  as  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, April  13th,  1859. 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  by  means  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Trustees,  Curator  and  Instructors,  the  development  and  success  of 
the  Institute,  it  may  be  profitable  to  seek  for  a  moment  the  causes 
which  led  this  City-born  and  bred  boy,  in  his  early  youth,  to  the 
conception  of  such  a  comprehensive,  far  reaching  and  ennobling  un- 
dertaking. The  account,  which  in  advanced  age  the  venerable  phi- 
lanthropist gave,  from  time  to  time,  in  friendly  confidences  to  his 
children  the  pupils  of  the  institute,  recalls  the  classic  races  of  the 
torch  bearers,  so  oit^jf^j  to,  fJj]s^^Qipi§)ihe  transmission  of  the 
lights  of  literature,  art  and  civilization,  from  age  to  age. 
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This  statement  is  first  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  incidents  at- 
tending the  graduation  of  the  first  class,  five  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  Free  Night  Schools;  but  the  fullest  version  and  the  one  here 
quoted,  is  given  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  as 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Cooper's  address  to  the  graduates  tlje  year  be- 
fore, it  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  the  corner  stone  of  this  building  was  laid.  With 
that  stone,  there  was  buried  a  scroll,  inscribed  with  the  following  sentiment : 

'  The  great  object  that  I  desire  to  accomplish  by  the  erection  of  this  Institution  is 
to  open  the  avenues  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  our  City  and  Country, 
and  so  unfold  the  volume  of  nature  that  the  young  may  see  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion, enjoy  its  blessings,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author  "  from  whom  cometh  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  if  I  state,  in  a  few  words,  one  of  the  prominent  in- 
cidents that  led  to  the  conception  of  this  Institution,  and  the  erection  of  this 
building. 

It  happened,  about  the  year  1838,  that  I  was  first  elected  an  Assistant  Alderman 
to  represent  that  part  of  the  City  and  Island  that  then  extended  from  Eighth  Street, 
where  we  now  are,  to  King's  Bridge  on  the  Harlem  River.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  had  then  lately  returned  from 
France.  He  informed  me,  that  while  in  Paris,  he  attended  the  Polytechnic  School. 
He  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  consummate  ability  of  the  Teachers ,  and  the 
many  appliances  which  they  had  f  &r  illustrating  all  branches  of  applied  science. 

That,  which  interested  me  most  deeply,  was  the  fact,  that  he  found  hundreds  of 
young  men,  from  all  parts  of  France,  who  were  living  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  un- 
dergoing great  hardships,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lectures,  and  instruction 
of  that  Institution. 

I  then  recalled  the  fact  how  glad  I  would  have  been,  if  I  could  have  found  such 
an  institution  in  my  youth  in  this  city,  with  its  doors  open  to  give  instruction  at 
night,  the  only  time  that  I  could  command  for  study.  And  I  then  reflected  upon 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  great  many  young  men  in  this  country,  situated  as  I 
was,  who  thirsted  for  the  knowledge  they  could  not  reach,  and  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  opportimities  which  they  had  no  money  to  procure. 

I  then  determined,  if  ever  I  could  acquire  the  means  I  would  build  such  an  In- 
stitution, as  would  open  its  doors  at  night  with  a  full  course  of  instruction,  calcu- 
lated to  enable  mechanics  to  understand  both  the  theory  and  the  most  skillful  practice 
of  their  several  trades;  so  that  they  could  not  only  apply  their  labor  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  but  enjoy  the  happiness  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge — the 
purest  and  most  innocent  of  all  sources  of  enjoyment.  By  this  means,  I  hoped  to 
contribute  to  the  elevation  and  the  happiness  of  the  industrial  classes  to  which  I 
belonged.  Finally,  my  plan  also  provided  for  a  School  of  Art,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  females,  during  the  day;  with  a  Reading  Room  and  Library  open  to  both  sexes, 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night." 

This  day  completes  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Commencement,  with  a  list  of  pupils 
in  the  classes  amounting  in  all  to  some  3,500 — a  greater  number  than  any  previous 
year.  For  this  result  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Trustees  and  the  Professors,  and 
to  all  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  this  Institution. 

They  will  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  faithful  labors;  but  I  commend 
them  chiefly  to  that  "reward  of  a  good  conscience,"  that  will  always  bring  'to  the 
soul. 

"A  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy 
That  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy."* 


*  15th  Annual  RefcoWOf'tfi^MiteygOf '(MSiiM'Pillioa.    (See  Pages  18  and  19). 
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It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  that  it  was  The  Ander- 
sonian  Institute  in  Scotland,  which  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Frank, 
lin  Institute  in  Philadelphia;  and  also  that  Mayor  Hewitt,  son  in  law 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  said  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  first  thought  of 
placing  his  funds  under  the  direction  of  that  Society  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  their  Library  and  classes  for  Apprentices,  had  largely 
directed  his  plans  in  forming  his  Institute.  Such  is  the  value  of  a 
single  example. — 

The  following  concise  description  of  the  building,  erected  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  fulfilment  of  the  '  plan '  just  recited,  appeared  in  one  of 
the  leading  City  Journals.  It  was  written  some  ten  years  after  the 
first  opening  of  the  Institute  but  before  the  later  changes  and  de- 
scribes the  building  as  it  was  when  first  opened. — * 

The  building,  built  of  brown  freestone  and  iron,  covers  the  entire  block,  bounded 
by  Astor  Place  and  Seventh  Street,  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  and  with  the  ground 
cost  1650,000.  The  v^hole  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  fee-simple,  without  res- 
ervation of  any  kind  for  rents,  issues  and  profits,  to  the  present  trustees.  The 
building  is  five  stories  in  height  and  fire-proof  throughout,  having  iron  beams  with 
brick  arches  between  them,  broad  staircases  of  stone,  and  two  open  shafts  or  col- 
umns rising  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  a  distance  of  133  feet,  one  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  and  the  other  for  hoisting  goods,  by  means  of  a  dumb  waiter, 
to  the  different  stories.  More  than  twelve  miles  of  steam-pipe  convey  heat  through 
the  building,  and  twelve  miles  of  gas-pipe  are  requisite  for  its  Ulumination. 

Of  the  five  stories  three  are  devoted  to  educational  purposes  and  divided  into 
lecture  rooms  and  halls.  The  fifth  story  is  occupied  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  and  the  ground  floor  and  first  story  by  offices,  shops,  and  the  Cooper 
Union  Hall.  This  hall  is  handsome  and  commodious,  seating  twenty-five  hundred 
persons ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  eighty -two  wide,  and  twenty- 
one  high,  and  is  admirably  constructed  for  acoustic  effect.  With  a  gradual  ascent 
tier  upon  tier  of  arm  chairs  rise  in  semi-circles  from  the  platform  to  the  entrance. 
Although  it  is  below  the  surface  of  the  street,  the  haU  is  well  ventilated  by  means 
of  an  immense  rotary  fan  worked  by  steam,  which  sends  currents  of  air  between 
the  double  walls  and  floors,  regulated  by  registers  in  a  perfect  manner.  The  rents 
of  the  offices,  shops,  and  the  great  HaU,  form  the  chief  revenues  of  the  institution, 
and  vsdth  the  interest  of  the  endowment  fund  defray  its  expenses." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  Mr.  Coopers  statement  of  his  plans,  and  from 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  educational 
instrumentalities  initiated,  or  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  Cooper 
Union,  that,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  matter, 
comprised  under  the  terms  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
was  recognized  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  after  development  of 
the  future  inventors,  mechanics,  architects  and  engineers,  who  he 
hoped  might  be  trained  up  in  the  free  schools  and  the  great  poly- 
technic institution  he  sought  to  found,  that  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  and 
the  Trustees  and  Instructors,  have  been  equally  aware  of  the  im- 

*From  an  article  contril®((e*)^^^q')Ney^;g;qy^(^j5«(fping  Post,  over  the  signature 
F.  E.  F.  s"  J- 
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perative  need  of  thorough  training  in  industrial  art  drawing;  if 
any  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  was  to  be  attained. 

The  school  of  Science  was,  in  fact,  so  far  as  this  class  of  pupils  were 
concerned,  introductory  to  the  school  of  Art ;  and  the  Woman's 
School  of  Design,  was  to  do  for  girls,  what  the  Night  School  of  Art, 
did  for  boys.  Under  the  wise  direction  first  of  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Field,  and  subsequently,  after  the  lamented  decease  of  this  revered 
lady,  of  Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter,  this  school  has  steadily  developed  in 
various  artistic  directions  and  has  acheived  well  merited  distinction. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  among  the  names  of  its  first  pupils  those  who 
have  since  won  an  enviable  place  for  themselves  as  art  workers  and 
art  instructors.     Its  history  in  detail  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  varied  art  instruction  and  artistic  development  of  Cooper 
Union  clearly  entitle  it  to  a  large  space  in  this  Report. 

The  first  Report  by  the  Trustees*  under  date  of  January  1st, 
1860,  recites  briefly  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the 
Trustees,  and  renders  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenses  from  May 
1st.  A  small  cash  balance  of  rent  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  $359.26 
was  paid  them  and  Mr.  Cooper  authorized  them  to  draw  on  him,  in 
advance,  for  any  part  of  $10,000  which  might  be  needed.  He  had 
himself  scrupulously  refrained  from  receiving  a  dollar  of  income 
from  the  building.  The  total  expenditures  of  this  first  year  are 
given  at  $7,432.50.  The  Trustees  state  their  plan  of  arranging  the 
details  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  trust  deed  and  letter  of 
Mr.  Cooper. 

They  reprint  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  Institute 
made  in  the  daily  newspapers  early  in  October.  These  included  the 
"School  of  Design  for  Females,"  the  "  Reading  Room  and  Art  Gal- 
lery attached,"  and  "The  Department  of  Night  Instruction."  In 
this  connection  they  say : 

"The  result  astonished  the  Trustees.  About  3,000  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
various  classes,  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  institution  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic with  a  very  able  address,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  before  the  pupUs  and  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  citizens,  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution.  On 
the  7th  of  November  the  regular  instruction  commenced,  and  the  reading-room 
was  opened;  the  privileges  of  the  institution  being  entirely  gratuitous  in  all  its 
departments.  All  the  instruction,  except  in  the  school  of  design  for  women,  is 
given  at  night,  commencing  at  half -past  seven  o'clock,  after  which  no  admission 
to  the  lecture-rooms  is  permitted.  The  pubUc  are  freely  admitted  to  the  unoccu- 
pied seats,  and  large  numbers  have  avaUed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
instruction  is  given  orally,  but  each  pupil  is  required  to  have  a  text-book,  and  reg- 
ular examinations  are  made  either  during  the  lecture  or  after  its  close.  In  the 
class  in  chemistry  the  number  of  attendants  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  adopt  a  novel  expedient  in  order  to  carry  on  the  system  of  examination,  which 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.    The  class  was  divided  into  eight  sec- 

* ' '  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  for  the  advance- 
it  of  Science  and  Art.    January  Ijl 860--  Key  Xs 
and  379  Broadway  cornei^oi-vvnite  l»eet.%?5%. 
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tions.  The  professor  and  his  assistant  examine  two  of  these  sections  each  night 
in  rotation.  In  the  other  sections  a  moderator  is  chosen,  and  the  pupils  examine 
each  other.  In  this  way  they  not  merely  gain  knowledge,  but  they  learn  how  to 
express  it.  This  system  is  referred  to  here,  because  it  wiU  be  adhered  to  in  all 
cases  where  it  may  be  practicable. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  institution  are  few 
and  simple,  and  the  Trustees  are  happy  to  report,  that  they  have  been  foimd  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  behavior  of  both  students  and  visitors  having  been 
such  as  to  secure  the  admiration  and  thanks  of  the  Trustees. 

A  table  is  given,  continued  in  several  of  the  later  reports,  of  the 
trades,  professions  and  employments,  represented  by  the  pupils. 
Among  the  pupils  of  the  six  classes  ninety-three  different  employ- 
ments are  specified,  while  quite  a  number  are  recorded  under  the 
heading  of  "not  specified." — 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Cooper,  comprehended  the  founding  of  an  ad- 
vanced polytechnic  school,  and  the  organization  of  "The  Society  of 
the  Associates  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art,"  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  leading  scientific  and 
literary  societies  and  institutions  in  the  City.  The  Trustees  an- 
nounce that,  for  the  present,  the  Polytechnic  School  cannot  be  un- 
dertaken, they  however  contemplated  sending  invitations  to  the 
■  different  societies  to  be  represeated  in  the  proposed  new  "Society  of 
Associates."  The  plan  of  this  society  was  for  an  organization  like 
that  subsequently  adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  to  comprise  one  large  Association 
with  many  subordinate  sections  each  devoted  to  a  special  subject. 
This  was  not  begun  by  the  Union  for  some  years,  nor  has  it  achieved 
the  success  Mr.  Cooper  anticipated, — In  this  first  report  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  partly  in  view  of  this  coming  together  of  all  the  several 
organizations  that  the  name  of  "  Union"  was  first  given  to  the  insti- 
tution by  Mr.  Cooper. — 

The  "Woman's  School  of  Design"  which  had  been  founded  some 
years  before,  and  which  had  been  given  a  home  in  his  building  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  was  opened  as  a  part  of  the  Institute  and  the  lady 
managers  were  enrolled  among  the  officers  as  members  of  an  "Ad- 
visory Council."  The  right  of  having  "  pay"  as  well  as  free  classes 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  awarded  to  this  school.  The  valuable 
paintings  by  old  masters  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
sine?  given  by  him  to  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  were  hung  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  adjoining  the  reading  room  and,  with  some  other 
pictures  loaned  by  other  private  owners,  formed  a  free  picture  gallery 
which  was  an  attraction  for  many  visitors  for  several  years. 

The  expressions  of  the  Trustees  in  that  first  report,  concerning  both 
the  importance  of  affording  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
Technical  education,  and  the  demand  existing  in  the  City  for  a  public 
free  gallery  of  art,  sl&rgittiwi  t^&ficvcwsft®r6n  then  fidly  awake  to 
these  needs  of  the  community;  for  which,  however,  no  adequate 
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means  were  provided  until  some  years  later,  when  public  interest  was 
so  aroused  that  the  public  art  collections  of  The  New  York  "Historical 
Society,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Lenox  Library, 
were  made  accessible;  while  the  Art  schools  of  the  National  Academy, 
and  of  The  Art  League,  were  both  inviting  pupils;  and  the  School  of 
Science  of  Columbia  College,  The  Industrial  Art  Schools  of  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Manual  Training  Classes  of  the  Free 
College,  and  similar  facilities  provided  by  incorporated  bodies,  were 
either  first  established,  or  largely  developed,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  demand  by  a  public  that  had  become  somewhat  enlighted  as  to 
the  value  of  these  several  instrumentalities. 

The  two  final  paragraphs  of  this  report  are  here  quoted  as  they 
furnish  proof  that  Mr.  Cooper,  in  founding  this  Institute,  was  not 
impelled  thereto  by  any  inordinate  personal  vanity  and  did  not  him- 
self give  his  own  name  to  the  Institute;  and,  also,  they  make  it  evi- 
dent that,  from  the  very  first,  he  hoped  for  the  cooperation  of  other 
benevolent  public  spirited  citizens  in  this  great  work  of  education. 
They  also  serve  to  show  that  the  Trustees  of  Cooper  Union  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  duties,  a  definite  purpose  which  they  have 
steadily  and  successfully  pursued  for  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"  ENDOWMENTS. 

To  correct  a  prevailing  impression  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Union"  is  the 
foundation  of  a  single  individual,  that  assistance  from  other  persons  or  quarters 
would  be  unacceptable,  the  Trustees  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  by  the 
Charter,  "  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  all  and  every  endowments  made 
to  it,  and  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  contemplated  " 
in  the  charter  and  the  deed  of  trust.  If,  therefore,  the  enlightened  and  the  benevo, 
lent  should  find  in  the  operations  and  aims  of  this  corporation  any  department- 
which  address  themselves  to  their  sympathies,  the  trustees  wiH  be  glad  to  receives 
and  to  administer  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  any  donations  which  may  be  made 
either  for  specific  objects  or  the  general  purposes  of  the  Union.  The  trustees  would 
suggest,  especially,  the  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  to 
whic  h  the  name  of  the  donor  may  be  affixed  or  not,  according  to  his  desire.  In  con 
nection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Cooper  desires  the  Trustees  to  state,  once  for  all,  that 
his  own  name  was  given  to  the  corporation,  not  by  his  desire,  but  by  the  Legislature, 
against  his  express  wish. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Trustees  that  this  report  wiU  make  the  public  fuUy  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  institution  under  their  charge,  and  that  aU  classes 
wUl  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  it  offers. 

In  organizing  its  various  departments,  they  have  aimed  at  solid  utfiity  rather 
than  empty  display  and  temporary  attraction.  Of  course,  defects  in  the  plan  and 
its  execution  will  from  time  to  time  appear,  for  which  the  remedy  wUl  be  promptly 
applied.  With  the  countenance  and  sympathy  of  the  community  in  their  behalf, 
the  Trustees  expect  to  accomplish  results  of  lasting  value  ;  but  v?ithout  it,  they  are 
fully  aware  that  their  efforts  must  fail.  They  therefore  earnestly  request  that  all 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  popular  education,  wUl  visit  the  institution  ;  and 
from  such,  all  suggestions  for  its  improvement  wiJL receive  a  respectful  considera- 
tion.   The  sphere  of  its  Influence  may  be  humbleraddressing,  as  the  Union  does, 
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mainly  the  working  classes,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  soU  more 
grateful  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  or  more  responsive  to  intellectual  culture,  than 
the  industry  and  the  mechanical  skill  of  our  common  country.     Esto  perpetua." 

The  list  of  the  names  of,  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
first  Instructors  is  given  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest. 

Officers  and  Trustees  op  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art.    (1859-60) 

President. — Peter  Cooper. 

Treasurer. — ^Wilson  G.  Hunt. 

Secretary. — Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Curator  and  Assistant  Secretary. — James  T.  Hodge. 

Trustees. — Peter  Cooper,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  John  E.  Parsons,  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
Edward  Cooper,  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Advisory  Council  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. — Miss  Mary  M.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  Mrs.  Geo.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Field,  Mrs.  Eichard  Hil- 
dreth,  Mrs.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Mrs.  Wm.  Henry  Jones,  Mrs.  V.  Botta,  Mrs.  John 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cozzens,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Osbom. 

' '  instructors. 

School  of  Design  for  Women. — T.  Addison  Richards,  Robert  O'Brien,  Constan- 
tine  Herzberg. 

Mathematics. — B.  S.  Hedrick,  H.  C.  Thompson,  James  D.  Wilson,  Chs.  McLean 
Knox,  John  P.  Appleton. 

Chemistry. — John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  P.  H.  Vanderweyde,  M.  D. 

Mechanical  Philosophy. — Levi  Reuben,  P.  H.  "Vanderweyde,  M.  D. 

Architectural  Dravnng. — John  F.  Miller.  Henry  Palmer,  Clarence  Cook. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Richard  S.  Smith,  Thomas  D.  Stetson,  George  H.  Bab- 
cock. 

Free  Hand  Drawing. — Richard  S.  Smith,  Constantine  Herzberg. 

Vocal  Music  and  Vocal  Physiology. — Charles  Guilmette,  M.  D." 

From  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  the  following  statements  by  the 
Trustees  of  what  had  been  done  are  quoted : 

"  AiwuAL  Report  of  the  Trustees  op  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
OF  Science  and  Art,  presented  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Commencement, 
HEIJ}  IN  THE  Great  Hall,  on  Friday,  May  37,  1864. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  comer  stone  of  this  Institution  was  laid,  and 
to-night  is  completed  the  fifth  academic  year  of  its  existence.  Founded  by  the 
liberality  of  a  single  individual,  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the  working 
classes  from  whose  ranks  he  had  forced  his  way  to  wealth  and  influence  ;  conveyed 
to  six  Trustees,  selected  from  among  his  relatives  and  personal  friends  in  order  to 
rnsiu:e  harmony  of  action;  managed  by  them  without  appeals  for  popular  aid  or 
applause,  but  under  the  most  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  great  trust 
which  had  been  confided  to  them — the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art  has  at  length  reached  a  position  in  which  its  aims  are  perfectly  defined,  and 
its  results  begin  to  be  of  a  magnitude  to  interest  all  classes  in  the  community.  The 
working  classes  of  this  city  cannot  be  elevated  and  improved  without  a  direct  bene- 
fit to  all  other  classes;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  public 
receptions  and  exhibitions  of  this  Institution,  that  here  all  classes  meet  and  mingle 
together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  with  mutual  confidence  and  respect. 
The  Trustees  have  endeavored  tp  cultivate  this  relation  in  all  parts  of  their  organi- 
zation ,  and  they  advert  to  ifiipi^PifiS  toa&f^Q)§6^^  in  the  name  of  the  '  •  Union," 
selected  by  the  founder  of  the  Institution  as  its  corporate  title,  it  was  designed  to 
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iiioalcate  the  great  social  lesson  of  the  mutual  dependence  and  inseparable  interests 
whicli  bind  together  all  classes  in  organized  communities,  and  which  should  produce 
united  good  will  and  steady  efforts  for  the  general  progress  and  welfare."    *    »    * 

The  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed  as  to  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  trust  are  then  given,  after  which  the  statement  proceeds  : 

"  Accordingly,  the  Trustees,  having  reserved  the  great  hall,  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  and  the  two  floors  next  above,  for  rental,  in  order  to  procure  a  revenue 
for  the  purposes  indicated,  have  established  practically  a  free  night  college  for  the 
working  classes,  on  as  broad  and  liberal  a  scale  as  was  consistent  with  their  wants 
and  the  time  they  can  devote  to  self-culture.  The  course  of  instruction  commen- 
ces with  algebra  and  geometry,  and  includes  a  complete  mathematical  course  to  the 
calculus,  and  its  application  to  mechanical  Science.  A  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  while  in  the  graphic  Arts  the 
most  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  free  hand,  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing,  in  perspective,  and  in  studies  from  life.  The  course  is 
so  arranged  that  pupils  may  pursue  either  one  special  department  of  knowledge, 
or,  by  remaining  five  years  in  the  institution ,  complete  as  full  a  course  of  scientific 
instruction  as  is  given  in  any  of  the  colleges  6t  the  country.  The  number  of  pupils 
who  enter  the  night  classes  is  surprising    The  number  admitted  to  the  present 

course  is  as  follows : 

1863-'4. 

Mathematics 430 

Chemistry 173 

Natural  Philosophy 103 

Architectural  Drawing 100 

Mechanical  Drawing 335 

Free  Hand  Drawing 350 

Total 1 ,  381 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  term  is  483,  of  whom  349  have  received 
certificates.  This  shows  apparently  a  great  falling  off ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  many  of  those  who  apply  are  totally  unfitted  by  previous  culture  and  habits 
of  mind  for  the  severe  intellectual  effort  required  by  a  mathematical  course,  and 
that  frequent  changes  of  residence  necessarily  occur  in  mechanical  employment,  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  many  persevere  to  the  end.  To  all  such  as  may  have  been 
diligent  and  attentive,  certificates  are  awarded,  of  three  grades : 

1st.  For  superior  ability  and  diligent  attendance. 

3d.  For  ability  and  diligent  attendance. 

3d.  For  good  conduct  and  diligent  attendance. 

A  list  of  those  who  have  received  certificates  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  night  classes  are  prefixed  to  this  re- 
port, and  the  Trustees  desire  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  their  duties  have  been  discharged. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  night  classes  in  1863  was  $3,450.53. 

Of  those  who  entered  five  years  ago,  about  1,500  in  number,  five  pupils  have 
passed  through  the  full  com-se  of  instruction  with  honor  to  themselves  and  credit 
to  the  Institution.  They  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  the  "Cooper 
Union,"  and  the  high  honor  of  being  its  first  "  graduates."  The  names  and  occu- 
pations of  these  young  men  are  as  follows: — 

Robert  Scott,  Clerk. 

Geo.  Haitzen,  Engraver. 

Wm.  L.Taylor,  Clerk. 

Wm.  Forbes,  Machinist. 

Eugene  Corbett,  Coa^^K^f/  by  Microsoft® 
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When  they  look  back  upon  the  five  years  of  diligent  labor  through  which  they 
have  passed,  earning  their  daily  bread  by  honorable  daily  labor,  and  giving  up  their 
nights  to  honorable  self -culture,  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  proud  of  their  pres- 
ent position  as  the  Institution  is  proud  of  them.  Such  young  men  will  never  dis- 
grace its  diploma,  and  the  Trustees  introduce  them  to  you  as  graduates  who  are 
sure  to  fill  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in  the  world,  if  they  but  persevere  in 
the  good  course  which  they  have  commenced.  The  Trustees  have  decided  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  each  graduate  a  "  Cooper  Union  Medal,"  which  they  trust  will 
be  as  prized  and  as  honorable  as  the  Franklin  Medal,  which  in  Boston  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  success  to  the  boy  who  wins  it.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
among  the  companions  of  these  young  men  there  were  not  many  who,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  would  have  been  standing  by  their  side  to-night,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  honors  which  are  here  conferred.  Some  worthy  pupils  have  died  in  the 
midst  of  their  toils;  others  have  been  forced  to  remove  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances; many  have  entered  the  navy  as  mechanical  engineers,  thus  supplying  a 
pressing  need  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  mechanics  of  the  requisite  education 
were  not  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  while  of  the  large  numbers  who  have  gone  forth 
to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  many  have  given  up  their  lives  upon  the  sacred 
altar  of  duty  an  d  patriotism.  They  at  least  have  no  need  of  diplomas  or  medals, 
for  their  deeds  and  their  glory  are  registered  in  letters  of  living  Ught,  so  that  at  the 
last  all  mankind  shall  know  and  honor  them  as  they  deserve.     *    *    * 

THE  PICTUKE  GALLERY 

Contains  383  pictures,  of  which  341  belong  to  the  Bryan  Gallery,  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bryan. 
During  the  year,  164,343  visitors  have  entered  the  Gallery,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  that  the  public  will  soon  be  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  in  order  to  get  ad- 
mission to  a  free  gallery  of  art,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  any  other  Institu- 
tion it  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  same  class  of  visitors  so  effectually ;  and  to  the 
working  classes  a  free  gallery  of  art  is  of  more  consequence  than  to  the  rich,  who 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  art,  while  to  the  working  classes 
this  gallery  alone  has  been  accessible.  The  Trustees  have  no  more  interest  in  this 
question  than  any  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  it  is  not  wrong  for  them  to  suggest 
that  whoever  will  contribute  to  provide  a  permanent  free  gallery  of  art  in  this  In- 
stitution will  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  public,  and  entitle  himself  to  be  called 
the  friend  of  the  working  classes,  who,  too  poor  to  buy  pictures,  are  created  rich 
enough  to  take  in  all  their  beauty  and  worth."    «    *    * 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  report  upon  the  several  departments 
under  their  charge,  a  warm  tribute  is  paid  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  the  five  members  of  the  first  graduating 
class  desire  to  be  presented  to  him.  This  unexpected  incident  proved 
of  great  interest  as  each  of  the  boys  took  his  hand  and  sai'^.  a  few 
gratef  al  words.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  response  to  the  greeting  given  by- 
each  of  the  boys,  recited  the  circumstances  that  led  him,  many  years 
before,  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  Institute.  The  fuller  statement 
in  regard  to  this,  made  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  some  years 
later,  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  previous  pages. 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  July  1st  1869,  the  Trustees  briefly 
review  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  the  Institute. 
They  recite  the  early  QM^'^ifkwl.eiii  efS9^nade  by  Mr.  Cooper,  to 
secure  to  the  City  "the  system  of  free  common  school  education 
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which  is  now  its  chief  glory.  But  the  common  school  system  could 
not  be  expected  to  supply  that  special  knowledge  which  the  me- 
chanic is  called  upon  to  apply  in  the  wonderful  development  of 
human  industry  which  characterizes  our  age,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  either  rise  in  life  or  in  the  scale  of  society."  For  this  reason, 
they  go  on  to  say,  Mr.  Cooper,  desired  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry and  drawing,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  workmen  who  de- 
sire technical  education. 

They  state  that  the  pupils  who  come  from  night  schools  are  not 
sufficiently  well  taught  in  arithmetic  to  go  on  with  the  classes  in  the 
Union,  and  propose  to  petition  the  City  Board  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide a  school  in  which  adults  can  be  trained  in  these  elementary 
studies. 

They  announce  the  lease  of  a  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Building  to  the  National  Bank  Note  Company  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $10,000 ;  with  which  increase  of  income 
they  promise  additional  facilities.  They  announce  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Wm.  G.  Plympton,  of  "The  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute," to  the  "Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanical 
Engineering." 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  (1873)  is  signed  by  J.  C.  Zachos, 
Curator,  instead  of  by  the  Trustees  and  the  subsequent  reports  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  Institute  have  borne  his  signature. 
The  Trustees,  however,  appear  again  with  a  general  statement  in  the 
34th  Annual  Report — the  Curator  still  reporting  in  detail  the  de- 
partments, with  the  usual  reports  of  the  several  teachers. 

In  the  eighteenth  Annual  Report,  the  announcement  is  made  that 
"on  the  6th  of  October,  1872  the  Cooper  Union  Library  was  opened 
for  the  first  time  on  Sunday  from  12  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  The  experi- 
ment inaugurated  by  the  Trustees  deliberately  and  cautiously,  has 
resulted  in  the  most  gratifying  success." 

As  a  succinct  showing  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  twenty 
years,  the  following  extracts,  from  the  19th  Annual  Report,  under 
date  of  May  29th  1878,  will  be  found  of  interest;  they  contain,  in 
the  general  report  made  by  the  Curator,  Dr.  J.  C.  Zachos,  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  accomplished ;  with  an  account  of  the  special  work 
in  the  art  classes  during  the  session  of  1877-78,  given  by  Mr.  Fitz 
Gerald  Tisdall,  Jr.,  Director  of  The  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. 

Dr.  Zachos  says : 

"  The  nineteenth  academical  year  of  the  Cooper  Union  finds  every  department 
of  its  usefulness  undiminished ;  its  free  classes  in  Art  and  Science  overflowing  in 
numbers,  its  teachers  and  officers  unflagging  in  their  zeal,  and  fruitful  In  their 
success,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  The  faithful  work  of  twenty 
years  in  diffusing  practical  finowledge  in  Art  and  Science,  in  instructing  yearly 
over  two  thousand  young  men  and  women  how  to  earn  an  independent  living  by 
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the  skill  and  knowledge  acquired  within  its  walls ;  the  open  hospitality  of  its  free 
Reading  Room,  and  free  Lectures,  where  thousands  daily  assemble,  and  the  living 
presence  of  its  old  pupils,  as  teachers  of  Science  and  Art,  or  in  responsible  positions 
as  master  workmen  and  directors  of  workshops,  all  over  this  land,  have  made,  at 
last,  the  name  of  the  Cooper  Union  familiar  to  every  intelligent  man  and  woman 
in  this  country. 

"The  commercial  revulsions  and  depressions  in  all  departments  of  industry 
which  have  aflaicted  the  country  for  some  time  past,  and  have  brought  pecuniary 
distress  upon  many  private  families  and  individuals,  have  served  to  vindicate  the 
value,  as  they  have  in  no  wise  diminished  the  demand  upon  the  resources  of  the 
Cooper  Union." 

THE  AIM  or  COOPER  XINION. 

The  Cooper  Union  grapples  with  all  social  and  industrial  problems  in  a  very 
radical  way,  by  promoting  the  power  and  the  means  of  their  solution,  rather  than 
dogmatizing  upon  theoretical  methods.  It  aims  to  educate  the  industrial  classes 
into  intelligent  skill,  as  a  necessary  antecedent  to  their  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  theory  of  the  Cooper  Union  may  be  said  to  go  further  than  this.  It 
regards  some  form  of  productive  and  skilful  labor  as  adapted  to  all  capacities, 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  and  women ;  not  only  as  a  resource  against  sudden 
destitution,  or  the  accidents  of  fortune,  but  as  promoting  individual  independence, 
happiness  and  true  endeavor,  worthy  of  the  most  gifted  inteUect  and  natural  en- 
dowments. Accordingly,  this  institution  offers  its  advantages  to  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor,  to  those  independent  of  paid  employment,  as  to  those  who  are  so  de- 
pendent. The  Cooper  Union  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion, but  as  illustrating  a  great  idea — ^the  union  of  Art  and  Science  with  each 
other,  and  vdth  practical  life — the  union  of  productive  labor,  with  the  refine- 
ments, the  training  and  the  education  that  make  human  life  worthy  and  happy. 

Narrow  as  is  the  actual  sphere,  and  limited  the  means  of  such  an  institution,  the 
principle  and  example  it  sets  forth  is  co-extensive  with  the  wants  and  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  Its  principle  underlies  RepubUcan  institutions  and  true  progress 
in  civilization — ^the  education  of  the  industrial  masses. 

THE  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Yet  the  actual  work  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  not  insignificant,  and  compares  well 
with  any  educational  institution  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Since  the  property 
was  transferred  to  them  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  1857,  at  the  cost  of  $630,000  the  Trustees 
have  expended  over  $733,000  in  giving  free  instruction  to  the  public.  The  past  year's 
expenses  have  been  8i48,334.02.  This  sum  has  been  derived  from  the  rents  of  the 
building,  and  from  the  income  of  a  special  endowment  of  $150,000  made  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  Free  Reading  Room  and  Library.  With 
this  expenditure  the  Trustees  have  maintained,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  a 
system  of  day  and  evening  schools  in  which  3,395  pupils  have  been  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  science  and  of  art.  The  Free  Reading  Room  has  been  kept  open  every 
day  from  8  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M.,  with  a  daily  attendance,  averaging  at  times  2,500 
in  the  winter.  Besides  this,  free  lectures  have  been  given  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  by  the  respective  Professors 
of  these  subjects,  each  Professor  lecturing  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  the  smaller 
Lecture  Rooms  of  the  Institution.  In  the  large  Hall  of  the  Cooper  Union,  every 
Saturday  evening,  during  the  entire  winter,  great  audiences  have  been  drawn  to 
hear  popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  Men  of  reputation,  and  accomplished 
in  their  respective  subjects,  have  been  thalecturers^diosen  to  instruct  and  interest 
the  public.  All  this  has  b^n  given  vnOi6ut  tHe  feast  charge  to  those  who  partake 
of  the  instruction,  or  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  Institution.     It  is  questionable 
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whether  an  equal  sum  of  money  could  have  been  expended  more  economioaUy  or 
usefuUy  in  the  Interests  of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge. 

This  fact  wiU  be  better  appreciated  by  a  more  particular  account  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Cooper  Union. 

THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  diflEerent  classes  of  these  schools  has 
amounted  to  2,863.  They  are  mostly  from  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of 
the  city.  They  are  earnest  yoimg  men  who  prefer  to  spend  their  evenings  in  study 
than  in  idleness  or  dissipation.  None  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  which 
are  now  taught  in  free  evening  schools  under  city  authority.  Females  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lectures  and  the  Scientific  Classes,  but  not  to  the  Art  Classes  ;  but  a 
special  Art  School  is  provided  for  women  in  the  day. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  scientific  department  embraces  a  f  uU  course  of  math- 
ematics, as  preliminary  to  any  very  thorough  scientific  study.  "Very  few  have  come 
to  these  schools  prepared  with  elementary  mathematics  for  the  study  of  practical 
Engineering  and  Mechanics.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also  that  very  few  students  out 
of  the  whole  number,  can  remain  to  pursue  the  whole  course  of  scientific  studies 
offered  by  the  Institution,  and  which  entitles  them  to  its  Medal  and  Diploma.  But 
nothing  less  than  such  a  course  of  study  can  enable  a  man  to  achieve  the  highest 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  ranks  of  modern  industry.  Certificates  of  proficiency 
are,  however,  given  to  those  who  have  attended  the  class  on  any  particular  subject, 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  Six  hvmdred  and  twenty-three  certificates 
were  given  this  year. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
as  also  those  on  English  Literature,  Elocution  and  Rhetoric,  are  attended  by  many 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  class.  This  kind  of  attendance  would  doubtless  be  larger 
if  the  Lecture  Rooms  were  more  accessible  to  the  pubhc. 

The  Art  department, of  the  evening  schools  embraces  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  drawing.  Free-hand  Drawing,  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  drawing  from 
Cast ;  also  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design,  and  Modeling  in  Clay.  Lectures  and 
lessons  are  given  in  Perspective.  The  design  of  all  this  instruction,  as  in  the  school 
of  Art  for  Women,  is  practical,  and  as  bearing  on  some  useful  employment,  in 
which  the  arts  of  design,  and  drawing  are  the  principal  or  accessory  occupations. 
But  if  the  pupil  shows  a  talent  for  high  art,  and  has  the  leisure  and  means  to  pur- 
sue it,  he  or  she  is  recommended  to  other  schools  in  New  York  City,  established  for 
the  special  instruction  of  professional  artists." 

******* 

"  For  this  present  academic  year,  the  Director  of  the  Free  Night  Schools  in 
Science  and  Art  reports  the  number  entering  the  scientific  classes,  as  1,333;  of 
these  655  remained  to  the  close,  and  833  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency. 

In  the  Free  School  of  Art,  1,539  pupils  entered  the  classes  ;  790  remained  to  the 
close ;  and  391  obtained  certificates. 

Owing  to  the  financial  and  industrial  depression,  there  has  been  some  percepti- 
ble decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  schools  ;  but  still,  the  number  has 
been  greater  than  the  room  accommodation,  in  the  Art  schools. 

******* 

614,000  persons,  of  ■whom  10,103  were  women,  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing made  use  of  the  privileges  of  the  Free  reading  room  during 
the  year! 

Fourteen  free  Saturday  night  lectures  by  different  distinguished 
specialists  were  gi^eiykj^-^^ipyj^-jjiji^j^he  large  hall,  which  ac- 
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commodates  an  audience  of  three  thousand,  and  at  many  of  the 
lectures  it  was  full.  Only  two  of  these  lectures  related  to  the  Fine 
or  Industrial  Arts.  One  by  James  Douglas,  jr.,  on  "  Egyptian 
Architecture  and  Obelisks"  and  one  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Putnam,  on 
"  The  Potter's  Wheel." 

"THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND  THE  COMMENCEMENT. 

In  conclusion,  the  annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Art  Schools  and  of  the  Commence- 
ment exercises,  take  place,  respectively,  on  the  last  three  evenings  of  the  month  of 
May. 

The  Exhibitions  bring  forward  to  the  public  inspection,  the  best  results  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  in  drawing,  painting  and  engraving,  modelling  in  clay,  and 
original  designing  in  different  departments  of  arts.  Although  "high  art"  is  not 
aimed  at,  either  in  the  instruction  or  execution,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  execution 
in  many  instances,  shows  the  carefulness  and  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given, 
and  a  high  degree  of  talent  in  the  pupil. 

The  commencement  exercises  regard  those  of  the  pupils  who  have  finished  their 
course  of  five  years'  attendance  on  the  schools  of  science  and  receive  diplomas,  and 
the  conferring  of  medals  and  special  recognition,  on  those  pupils  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  schools  of  Art.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  students 
in  the  scientific  classes  reach  the  proficiency  necessary  for  the  diploma  and  medal 
of  the  Cooper  Union.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  not  only  is  the  standard  high,  but 
few  of  the  pupils  can  remain  long  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Institution  to  pursue 
the  whole  course — the  exigencies  of  their  industrial  life  of  ten  obliging  them  to  go 
elsewhere  to  pursue  their  caUing.  But  the  knowledge  gained  here  is  a  lasting  pos- 
session; conducting  to  a  useful  and  honorable  career ;  justifying  the  wise  foresight 
which  has  provided  sound  scientific  and  artistic  instruction  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  mechanics  and  artizans. 

In  summing  up  this  cursory  view  of  the  Cooper  Union,  the  thoughtful  mind  will 
reflect  on  the  fact,  that  with  a  sum  of  money  less  than  the  annual  expenditure  of 
many  a  wealthy  family  in  this  city,  the  Cooper  Union  counts  its  yearly  beneficiaries 
by  the  hundred  thousand."    *    *    * 

J.  C.  ZACHOS,  M.  D,, 

Curator. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  Mr.  Tisdall,  Director  of  the  Free  night 
schools  in  Science  and  Art  says: 

The  annual  number  of  apphcants  for  admission  is  directly  affected  by  the  demand 
for  those  kinds  of  labor  which  require  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  numerous  sub- 
jects included  in  the  scientific  course  ;  or  expertness  in  any  of  the  varions  kinds  of 
drawing  taught  in  the  art  classes.  When  times  are  good,  there  is  every  induce- 
ment for  young  men  and  women  to  attend  the  schools  and  obtain  the  knowledge 
and  skm,  which  in  all  probability  will  command  a  ready  and  satisfactory  compen- 
sation. But  when  times  are  bad,  there  is  little  inducement  to  devote  time  and 
labor  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill  for  which  there  is  no  present,  and 
apparently  no  prospective,  demand. 

Owing  to  the  great  financial  depression,  there  has  been,  therefore,  a  very  percep- 
tible decrease  in  the  number  of  appUcations  for  the  art  classes;  while  unaccountably 
there  has  been  none  in  the  case  of  the  scientific  classes.  The  number  of  applicants 
has  still,  however,  been  larger  than  the  capacity  of  the  school  accommodations. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  is — as  my  summary  report  will  show,  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  last  y^iQ\?j^Sff  ^^^}Sli§^^?^^^^  usual  large  proportion  of 
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those  who  did  not  remain  until  the  close  of  the  term.  On  the  whole,  the  great 
depression  in  every  branch  of  business  cannot  be  said  to  have  injured  the  schools. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  art  classes  compares  favorably  in  quantity  and 
quality  with  that  accomplished  in  previous  year.  The  new  classes  organized  in 
■  Designing  and  Industrial  Drawing  have  been  very  successful  for  their  first  year's 
trial.  If  corresponding  progress  be  made  in  the  future,  the  usefulness  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  greatly  mcreased.     *    *    * 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  attendance  for  1877-78 : 

THE  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  ABT. 


Admitted 

during  tJie 

term. 


Bemaining 

at  close  of 

term. 


Number 
that  received 
certificates. 


Perspective  Drawing 

Meehanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawing 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing  

Industrial  Drawing 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

Modeling  in  Clay 

Total  in  School  of  Art 
Total  in  School  of  Science  . 

Grand  total. 


79 
193 
230 
87 
60 
816 
548 
116 


37 
110 
114 
43 
48 
114 

•xn 

67 


25 
69 
34 


14 
34 


810 
665 


291 
333 


1,466 


FITZ  GERALD  TISDALL,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 

Direcior. 
The  Cooper  Union. 


OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES— 1877-8. 

President. — Peter  Cooper. 

Treasurer.— Wilson  G.  Hunt, 

Secretary. — Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Trustees. — Peter  Cooper,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  John  E.  Parsons,  Wilson  G. 
Hunt,  Edward  Cooper,  Abram  S.  Hewitt 

Curator. — J.  0.  Zachos. 

Clerk.— L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

Instructors  in  the  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. — Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall, 
Jr.  ,PH.  D. ,  Director  of  the  Night  Schools.  Chas.  S.  Stone,  a.  m.  ,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. Geo.  W.  Plympton,  a.  m.,  c.  e.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Mechanism  and 
Astronomy.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Professor  of  Oratory,  English  Language  and  Literature. 
George  W.  Coakley,  ll.  d.,  Instructor  inDifE.  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Analyti-" 
cal  Geometry.  Thos.  J.  Parker,  Director  of  Laboratory.  Wm.  G.  McGuckin,  a. 
B. ,  Instructor  in  Trigonometry,  Geometry  and  Algebra.  "Waller  HoUaday,  John  B. 
Skinner,  G.  C.  Segur,  Instructors  in  Geometry  and  Algebra.  J.  F.  Maurer,  In- 
structor in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  J.  A.  Saxton,  Edwin 
B.  Jennings,  a.  b..  Instructors  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  John 
Buckingham,  John  F.  Schloer,  Instructors  in  Architectural  Drawing.  Benjamin 
Braman,  Instructor  in  Perspective  Drawing.  Franz  Venino,  Instructor  in  Cast 
Drawing.  W.  W.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Form  Drawing.  Max  Eglau,  J.  A.  McDou- 
gall,  Jr.,  Instructors  in  Drawing  from  Copy.  R.  Wasserscheid,  Instructor  in  In- 
dustrial Drawing.     Nicholas  Rossignoli,  Instructor  in  Modeling  in  Clay. 

The  sand  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  (1881),  contains  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Curator  of  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  the 
building;  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  the  founder  of  the  Institution,  has  added  another  story,  during 
the  oast  year,  to  the  C(Ml3fitSS{6ii,ja,t  an  expens^of  $75,000.     The  design  of  this 
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addition  is  to  give  larger  room  to  the  axt  classes,  already  organized  and  in  excess 
of  numbers,  beyond  the  present  accommodation. 

There  will  also  be  an  Art  Gallery  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution, 
where  their  best  drawings  and  paintings  will  be  placed. 

Mr.  Cooper  hopes  to  make  this  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  general  design  of  the  ' 
Institution,  for  the  instruction  and  furtherance  of  the  pupils.     For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Cooper  has  added  $30,000  to  the  endowment  funds  to  enable  the  Trustees  to 
carry  out  his  designs. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Trustees,  conveying  this  gift,  on  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  his  ninetieth  birthday:" 

"Messrs.  "Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Daniel  F.  Tieman,  John  E.  Parsons,  Edward  Cooper 
and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art. 

Grentlemen:  Please  accept  my  check  for  $10,000  to  be  added  to  $10,000  of  the 
Giolden  Wedding  Fund,  established  by  me  seventeen  years  ago,  the  interest  of  which 
you  have  annually  donated  to  institutions  for  aiding  poor  children.  I  also  present 
my  check  for  $30,000,  together  with  the  receipts  in  full  for  $70,000  I  have  expended 
during  the  last  year  on  this  building,  hoping  thereby,  with  your  help,  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  instruction  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  application  of  Science  to  all  the  useful  and  necessary  pur- 
poses of  Uf  e;  to  aid  the  trustees  in  arranging  the  new  part  of  the  building,  in  accor- 
dance with  their  best  judgment  and  efforts,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  number  of  the  youth  of  this,  my  beloved  native  city;  and  to 
meet  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  coxurse  of  instruction  in  this  institution. 
Very  respectfully,  joai  obedient  servant, 

PETER  COOPER." 

Notwithstanding  this  addition  of  two  entire  stories,  the  pressure 
for  admission  to  the  schools  is  so  great  that  already  as  the  latest 
statement  of  the  Trustees  shows,  there  is  demand  for  double  the 
facilities  and  amount  of  room,  possessed  by  the  institution.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Cooper,  as  will  appear,  manifest  a  like  interest  and 
give  with  like  liberality  to  the  institution,  but,  notwithstanding 
their  generous  support,  it  is  lamentably  inadequate  to  meet  the 
legitimate  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  very  classes  for  whose  use 
it  was  established.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Trustees  wisely  appeal  to 
the  benevolent  public,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  noble  foun- 
dation. 

When  will  the  community  comprehend  that  if  it  would  be  served, 
or  helped,  it  must  serve  and  help  itself?  Cooper,  Girard,  Peabody, 
and  their  glorious  Compeers,  can  but  point  out  to  the  public-  the 
paths  to  follow,  for  Public  Education,  is  in  no  sense  a  "charity;" 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  public,  and  public  Schools,  public  Libra- 
ries and  public  Art  Galleries,  supported  by  the  public  and  freely 
open  to  the  public,  are  the  only  instrumentalities  of  their  class,  that 
can  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 

Since  Cooper  Union  admittedly  aims  only  to  supplement  and  com- 
plement the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  city,  and  already 
finds  the  work  far  greater  than  it  is  able  to  cope  with,  it  is  surely 
time  to  call  the  attent^pU^gjp)j^JJ£,|g^^e  situation. 
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Increasing  demands  for  every  means  of  public  education  will  never 
cease,  but  with  the  cessation  of  the  city's  growth, — as  the  previous 
efforts  of  mechanics  societies,  already  recorded,  have  been,  so,  in 
like  manner,  must  this  effort  of  a  single  citizen  be  supplemented  by 
the  public  efforts,  or,  it  will  prove  wholly  inadequate ;  but,  if  the 
needs  it  has  so  far  endeavored  to  meet,  be  now  met  by  public  instru- 
mentalities, as  they  should  be  and  as  is  done  elsewhere, — ^then,  it  can 
advance  to  fresh  fields  of  usefulness;  and  attempt,  for  the  public, 
the  solution  of  new  problems. — 

The  government  and  direction  of  the  Institution  is  conferred  by 
the  charter,  absolutely  upon  the  Trustees. 

The  following  is  the  "seal"  adopted  by  the  Corporation. 

"  1.  The  device  of  the  seal  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  circular  disc,  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  which  shall  be  the  words,  "  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art,  founded  A.  D.  1859,  by  Peter  Cooper,  a  Mechanic  of  New 
York."  These  words  shall  surround  a  medaUion  head  of  Peter  Cooper,  on  the  rim 
of  which  shall  be  the  words,  "Whatsoever  things  are  true." 

Chapter  ix  of  the  By-Laws,  is  here  given  as  it  treats  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction. 

"chapter  IX.   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  Trustees  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  re- 
spectable females  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  in  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as 
in  their  judgment  will  tend  to  the  elevation  and  employment  of  female  labor.  The 
instruction  afforded  in  this  school  shall  be  given  without  charge,  but  the  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  the  admission  of  amateur  pupils  for  pay,  so  long  as  indus- 
trial pupils  are  not  thereby  excluded.  AU  money  received  from  such  amateur 
pupils,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  school.  The  industrial  pupils  wUl  be 
required  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  school,  so  far  as  the  Director  thereof  may 
require. 

2.  The  Trustees  shall  open  and  maintain  a  Free  Reading  room,  in  the  large  haU 
in  the  third  story,  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes  of  both  sexes,  and  their 
famihes. 

3.  The  Trustees  shall  provide  free  courses  of  instruction,  at  night,  in  the  element- 
ary principles  of  science,  and  their  application  to  the  practical  business  of  life. 
These  courses  may  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  but  shall  always  include  instruc- 
tion upon  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  mechanical  drawing. 
This  instruction  shall  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  improvement  of  the 
mechanics  and  mechanics'  apprentices  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  being  intended 
to  bridge  over  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  science  and  the  practical  occupa- 
tions of  life. 

4.  The  Trustees  shall  arrange  for  an  annual  course  of  public  lectures,  upon  the 
principles  of  government  and  upon  social  and  pohtical  economy,  according  to  the 
provision  contained  in  the  Trust  Deed;  and  this  course  of  lectures  shall  be  so  man- 
aged and  arranged  as  to  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  Institution. 

5.  The  Trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  Corporation  will  warrant,  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  thorough  polytechnic  school,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Trustees,  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 

6.  The  Trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  departments  have  been  organized, 
or  earher,  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  prganize  tiie  Society  of  the  Associates  of 
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the  Cooper  Union  for  the  advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Charter  and  Deed  of  Trust. 

7.  The  Trustees  shall  annually  provide  for  the  lectures  and  debates  of  the  stu- 
dents, according  to  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  of  Peter  Cooper,  accompany- 
ing the  Trust  Deed;  and  also  for  the  adoption  of  such  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
students  as  shaU  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees." 

The  next  chapter  directs  in  detail  the  action  of  the  "committee  on 
instruction  and  lectures."  These  are  all  that  relate  specifically  to 
the  schools. 

The  first  statement  of  the  Trustees,  subsequent  to  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  is  included  in  the  24th  Annual  Report  (May  26,  1883). 
This  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  is  given  in  full  as  it  contains 
the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Trust,  and  a  succinct  history  of  the 
Institution. — 

"STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

On  the  39th  of  April,  1859,  Peter  Cooper  executed  a  deed  in  fee  simple  of  the 
property  known  as  the  Cooper  Institute,  without  reservation  of  any  kind  to  six 
Trustees,  upon  the  conditions  specified  in  the  act  of  the  legislature,  authorizing  the 
gift  to  be  made,  "that  the  above  mentioned  and  described  premises,  together  with 
the  appurtenances,  and  the  rents,  issues,  income,  and  profits  thereof,  shall  be  for- 
ever devoted  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  practical  science  and  art."  Of  the  Trustees  named  all  have  survived 
until  the  present  year.  But  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  death  entered  the  charmed 
circle  and  took  from  among  us,  the  one  who  had  been  our  main  stay  in  carrying  on 
the  Institution,  as  he  was  its  founder  and  benefactor.  It  seems  now,  as  if  Mr. 
Cooper  had  anticipated  the  order  of  nature,  for,  in  the  trust  deed  he  provided  that 
the  first  vacancy  in  the  Board  should  not  be  filled,  and  the  surviving  Trustees  feel 
that  it  can  never  be  filled. 

When  the  Trustees  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  duties,  they  laid  down  as 
the  fundamental  basis  of  their  operations,  the  following  principles: — First,  that  the 
details  of  the  Institution  in  all  the  departments,  should  be  arranged  with  especial 
reference  to  the  intellectual  wants  and  improvements  of  the  working  classes.  And, 
second,  that  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  first  principle,  aU  interference 
with  the  plans  or  objects  of  other  existing  institutions  in  this  city  should  be  avoided. 
Guided  by  these  principles  the  Trustees  arrived  at  the  following  broad  scheme,  as 
best  calculated  to  instruct,  elevate  and  improve  the  working  classes  of  this  city: 

First: — Instruction  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  practically  applied 
in  their  daily  occupations,  by  which  they  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Second : — Instruction  in  the  laws  by  which  health  is  preserved  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  families  improved ;  in  other  words,  in  personal  hygiene. 

Third : — Instruction  in  social  and  political  science,  by  virtue  of  which  commtmi- 
ties  maintain  themselves,  and  nations  progress  in  virtue,  wealth,  and  power. 

Fourth : — Instruction  addressed  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  imagination,  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  reasonable  and  healthy  recreation  to  the  working  classes  after  the 
labors  of  the  day. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  general  scheme,  necessarily  included  both  sexes  within  its  scope,  and  hence 
it  was  decided  to  extend  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  to  men  and  women 
alike.  In  adopting  this  general  principle,  the  Trustees  were  fully  aware  that  it 
could  not  aU  be  carried  into  effect  at  once,-  and,  that  the  respective  divisions, 
although  philosophic  in  theii-^aiuic,  uiiiei  iiejasaaril^be  blended  to  some  extent  in 
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their  execution.  Nor  was  it  felt  to  be  any  ground  of  objection,  that  the  useful  and 
practical  should  be  mingled  with  the  agreeable  and  recreative. 

The  development  of  the  Institution  has  followed  in  the  Une  thus  marked  out, 
keeping  in  view  the  execution  of  the  specific  conditions  of  the  Trustees,  which  were 
as  follows : 

"The  premises  above-mentioned  and  described,  and  the  appurtenances,  includ- 
ing all  future  endowments  made  to  the  party  hereto  of  the  second  part,  the  appro- 
priation of  which  shall  not  be  specially  provided  by  the  parties  making  the  same,  and 
all  money  and  property  which  shall  at  any  time  belong  to  the  party  hereto  of  the 
second  part,  and  all  the  rents,  income,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  shall  be  devoted 
to  and  among  the  following  objects  and  purposes:  The  division  and  appropriation 
of  such  rents,  income,  issues  and  profits  to  and  among  such  objects  and  purposes; 
being  left  discretionary  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  provided  for  as  aforesaid,  and  it 
being  left  discretionary  with  such  Board,  when,  and  to  what  extent  they  shah,  carry 
out  any  of  such  objects  and  purposes,  save  and  excepting  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  social  and  political  science,  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  the  other  objects  of  expenditure  specified,  in  case  there  shall  not  be 
means  adequate  for  them  all,  and  shall  forever  stand  pre-eminent  among  them. 

1.  To  regular  courses  of  instruction,  at  night,  free  to  all  who  shall  attend  the  same, 
under  the  general  regulations  of  the  Trustees,  on  the  appUcation  of  science  to  the 
useful  occupations  of  life,  on  social  and  political  science,  meaning  thereby  not 
merely  the  science  of  political  economy,  but  the  science  and  philosophy  of  a  just  and 
equitable  form  of  government,  based  upon  the  great  fundam.ental  law  that  nations 
and  men  should  do  unto  each  other  as  they  would  be  done  by,  and  on  such  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  tend  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

2.  To  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  reading-room,  of  galleries  of  art,  and  of 
scientific  collections,  designed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  improve 
and  instruct  those  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  occu- 
pations are  such  as  to  be  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  deprive  them  of  proper  recreation  a;nd  iastruction. 

3.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  respectable  females 
in  the  arts  of  design,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  afford  to 
respectable  females  instruction  in  such  other  art,  or  trades,  as  wiU  tend  to  furnish 
them  suitable  employment. 

4.  As  soon  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  funds  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  at  their  disposal,  wUl  warrant  such  an  expenditure,  such  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  poly- 
technic school ;  the  requirements  to  admission  to  which  shall  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  be  specially  determined  by  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made 
equal  to  the  best  technological  schools  now  established,  or  hereafter  to  be  established. 
Until  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  suflacient,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  establishment  of  such  polytechnic 
school,  the  said  Board  of  Trustees  may  furnish  with  rooms  and  accommodation 
for  such  school,  and  may  assist  in  the  maintenance  thereof,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Trustees  of  any  college  or  imiver- 
sity,  or  any  other  body,  individual  or  individuals. 

5.  To  provide  rooms,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  suitable  for  the 
oflSces  of  a  society  to  be  organized,  as  provided  in  the  act  herein  before  specially 
referred  to,  and  to  be  called  "  The  Associates  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,"  and  to  furnish  to  such  society  for  its  general  meetings 
on  one  evening  of  each  week,  the  great  hall  of  the  building,  if  the  council  of  the  said 

society  shall  require  it  so  ^^^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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THE  EAGERNESS  OP    THE  PUBLIC  TO    MAKE    USE  OF    THE    OPPORTUNITIES  OFPEEED, 

The  plan  thus  outlined  was  carried  into  eflfect,  and  has  not  been  materially 
changed  in  its  scope,  although  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  its  operation.  From 
the  very  outset  aU  the  facilities  of  education  oflEered  by  the  Institution  were 
promptly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  classes  of  the  community  for  whom  they 
were  designed.  The  increase  in  numbers,  therefore,  of  the  pupils  in  attendance, 
although  large,  has  not  been  so  striking  as  the  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  offered  by  the  Institution.  But  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  who  have  certificates  as  the  evidence  of  good  and  faithful 
work  done.  At  the  close  of  the  first  full  year  in  1861  the  number  of  pupils  who 
received  certificates  were  373;  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  778  pupils  have 
been  awarded  certificates  in  the  night  classes,  144  pupils  have  received  certificates 
ia  the  Art  school,  and  33  students  have  received  certificates  in  telegraphy — a  total 
of  955  certificates  awarded  the  present  year. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  is  also  much  more  thorough,  and  the  ex- 
penses have  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  In  1860  the  expenditure  was 
$30,800.71.  In  1883  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $54,431.43.  In  1860  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  16 ;  in  1883,  it  was  86.  The  number  of  readers  attending 
the  reading  room  in  1860  waslabout  350,000 ;  in  1883,  it  was  475,988. 

The  Trustees  regret  to  say  that,  while  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Institution,  so  much  so,  that  in  some  departments  applicants  are 
compelled  to  wait  for  more  than  a  year  before  admission  can  be  granted,  the  In- 
stitution has  reached  the  limit  of  its  usefulness,  with  the  space  at  its  command  and 
the  money  available  for  its  support.  Its  income  is  mainly  derived  from  two 
sources  :  from  the  rents  received  from  portions  of  the  building  which  are  leased  to 
private  parties,  and  for  the  use  of  the  great  haU  for  public  meetings.  It  has  also  an 
endovsrment  amounting  to  $300,000,  provided,  during  his  life  time,  by  Peter  Ctooper, 
from  which,  last  year,  the  revenue  was  $11,609.16.  For  the  first  time  during  the 
last  year  the  expenses  materially  exceeded  the  receipts  by  the  sum  of  $8,548.54. 
This  deficiency  was  in  reality  provided  for  out  of  a  special  donation  of  $30,000, 
heretofore  made  by  Mr.  CJooper  for  general  expenses,  and  of  which  there  still  re- 
mains a  balance  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  corporation.  By  the  terms  of 
his  win  Mr.  Cooper  gave  $100,000  to  the  Institution,  the  interest  on  which  vsdll  be 
sufficient,  in  addition  to  his  previous  endowments  and  the  rents,  to  defray  the  or- 
dinary expenses,  upon  the  scale  of  usefulness  which  is  provided  for  by  its  present 
organization,  so  that  it  may  besaid,  that  Mr.  Cooper  not  only  founded  the  Institu- 
tion and  erected  the  buildings,  but  has  provided  it  with  means  suflicient  for  the  ex- 
tension which  was  given  to  it  during  his  lifetime. 

ADDITIONAL  ENDOVOIENTS  BY  THE  PUBLIC  NEEDED. 

But  if  the  endowment  were  larger,  it  would  be  possible  greatly  to  enlarge,  and 
probably  to  double  the  usefulness  of  tiie  various  departments  of  instruction  now 
opened  to  the  pubUc.  Such  an  enlargement  would  require  more  space,  which 
could  only  be  had  by  a  reduction  of  rented  space.  This  reduction  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  additional  endowments.  The  Trustees  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
projaiety  and  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  work  of  the  Institution.  If  tiie  por- 
tions of  the  building  now  rented,  could  all  be  appropriated  to  the  work  of  instruction, 
it  would  be  possible  certainly  to  double  the  faciUties  now  offered  freely  to  the  pub- 
Uc. The  annual  expenditure  involved  in  such  an  enlargement  would  undoubtedly 
require  an  endowment  of  one  million  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  present  funds  of 
the  Institution.  This  statement  is  made  because  some  suggestions  have  appeared 
in  the  public  journals,  that  it  would  be  weU  to  signalize  the  great  change  whidi 
has  taken  place  in  the  l(gl5igif;ife/f&5nflftc«>#C#®benefactor,  by  raising  a  fund 
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which  would  enable  his  designs  to  be  carried  out  to  their  final  completion.  The 
Trustees  think  it  is  a  proper  time  for  them  to  say  that  Mr.  Cooper  never  expected 
to  be  able,  of  his  own  means,  to  accomplish  the  fuU  realization  of  his  plans,  and 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  any  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  from  any 
source  whatever.  If,  therefore,  it  should  occur  to  any  one,  in  the  disposition  of  his 
means,  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Cooper  Union  the  Trustees  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  gifts  will  be  gladly  received ;  and  that  in  the  enlargement  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Reference  Library  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  particularly  in  the  creation  of  an  Art  Library,  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Design,  and  of  a  Museum  of  Art,  and  of  mechan- 
ical models,  containing  specimens  useful  to  the  formation  of  taste  and  embodying 
examples  of  special  excellence,  there  ig  abundant  opportunity  for  endowments  to 
the  extent  of  a  miUion  of  dollars ;  and  this  sum,  sooner  or  later,  the  Trustees  hope 
to  seciu'e  for  the  Institution.  The  children  of  Mr.  Cooper  have  already  notified  the 
Trustees  that,  in  accordance  with  what  they  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cooper's  final 
wishes,  they  will  contribute  during  the  coming  year,  the  sum  of  |100,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bequest  of  $100,000  contained  in  his  will. 

It  has  been  the  remarkable  experience  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  twenty-four 
years  to  carry  on  this  Institution  without  a  break  in  their  number,  and  now  that 
its  chief  benefactor  is  removed,  they  feel  it  to  be  but  just  to  him  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  Institution  has  fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree  the  expectations  which  led  to 
its  fovmdation:  that  the  results  in  educating  the  community  in  practical  science 
and  art;  in  opening  new  spheres  of  usefulness  for  women;  in  elevating  the  tastes 
and  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  self-help  among  all  classes  who  have  to  support 
themselves,  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  They  doubt  whether  at 
any  time,  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  results  of  equal  value  to  the  community  have 
ever  been  achieved  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  money.  They  feel  that  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  gave  his  own  personal  attention,  as  well  as  his  money 
to  the  Institution,  is  one  which  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  and  the  imi- 
tation of  all  good  citizens,  who  desire  to  benefit  the  people  in  a  way  which  carries 
with  it  no  sense  of  humihation,  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
endowments  intended  for  the  general  welfare. 

WILSON  a.  HUNT, 
DANIEL  F.  TIEMANN, 
JOHN  E.  PARSONS, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 
ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 

Cooper  Union  Building, 

May  36,  1883. 

The  preliminary  portion  of  the  Curator's  statement  for  1883, — 
given  in  the  34th  Annual  Report,  is  here  appended  as  showing  the 
year's  work  of  the  Union; — for,  while  in  this  Report  it  is  with  the 
evening  drawing  schools  and  the  Day  Art  classes,  that  we  are  mainly 
concerned, — ^these  are  but  parts  of  the  great  whole  which  is  known 
as  "Cooper  Union,"  and  it  is  proper  to  show  the  relation  they  sus- 
tain to  that  whole. 

Although  the  resolutions  passed  by  them  are  omitted  here,  the 
teachers,  scholars,  and  alumni  of  Cooper  Union,  were  neither  negli- 
gent or  tardy,  in  uniting  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  paying  all 
formal  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  revered  founder  of  the  ' '  Union ; " 
nor  were  there  anywhere  more  sincere  mourners  than  among  the 
grateful  recipients  ofhiswi^e  hmmiiS.® 
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"  Curator's  Report. 

[A.    General  Statement.] 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  Commencement  marks  a  progress  of  this  Institution, 
in  efficiency  and  public  favor  that  may  well  give  satisfaction  to  its  late  benevolent 
Founder,  and  to  the  Trustees  who  have  aided  him,  both  in  the  inception  and  in 
every  detail  of  its  elaborate  work. 

Its  faithful  administration  and  careful  instruction,  in  every  department,  have 
procured  its  great  usefulness,  and  put  an  increasing  value  to  its  educational  course, 
for  the  rising  wants  of  the  American  people. 

Within  a  few  years,  and  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Cooper  Union,  tech- 
nical schools  and  systematic  instruction  in  skUled  forms  of  labor,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  several  of  our  large  cities. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  actual  work  of  the  Cooper  Union,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
that  of  any  educational  institution ;  in  this,  or  any  other  country. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  various  classes,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  3,917.  Of  these,  1169  entered  the  evening  scientific  classes;  1,797,  the 
evening  art  classes ;  496  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  Woman's  Art  School,  and 
about  the  same  number  decUned,  for  want  of  room.  Two  hundred  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Class,  two  hundred  to  the  class  in  Elocution, 
and  fifty-five,  to  the  class  in  Telegraphy. 

Of  this  whole  number  of  pupils,  2,074  remained  throughout  the  year  in  regular 
attendance  upon  their  classes,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  obtained  "  certificates 
of  proficiency,"  and  other  testimonials  of  excellent  attainment  in  their  several 
studies. 

These  pupils  are  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  country ,  from  Maine  to  California 
and  Georgia ;  but  most  of  them  come  from  New  York  City,  and  vicinity,  within 
which  limits  are  over  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  within  an  hour's  reach  of  the 
Cooper  Union. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These  pupils  are  admitted  on  the  simple  rule  of  "  first  come  first  served,"  with 
such  qualifications  as  are  required  by  a  good  character,  a  suitable  age,  and  an  ex- 
pressed pmrpose  to  turn  the  advantages  of  the  Institution  to  industrial  purposes  and 
self-support ;  otherwise  the  classes  would  soon  be  filled  with  "  amateurs"  in  art, 
and  in  the  studies  of  science. 

The  pupils  who  leave  the  schools,  with  some  proof  of  proficiency,  demonstrate 
the  help  which  such  instruction  is  to  them,  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  get 
employment.  There  is  often  a  call,  in  advance,  upon  the  principals  of  the  scientific 
and  art  departments  for  men  or  women  thought  competent  to  teach,  or  to  conduct 
the  different  employments  which  they  are  taught  here. 

Besides  this  specific  instruction  in  practical  science  and  art,  the  Cooper  Union 
diffuses  a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge  and  intelligence  through  its  courses  of 
lectures  and  its  Free  library  and  Reading  Room. 

An  average  of  1,442  readers  resort  daily  to  the  Free  Reading  Room.  The  visitors 
read  over  three  hundred  papers  and  periodicals,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  draw 
from  the  Ubrary,  an  average  of  five  hundred  books  daUy. 

The  poUcy  of  the  Reading  Room  is  not  to  keep  an  expensive  or  very  large  collec- 
tion of  books,  but  to  give  the  popular  information  of  the  best  current  paper  and 
periodicals,  and  books  of  the  established  hterature  of  our  language  ;  and  keep  up 
with  such  books  iu  popular  science  and  knowledge,  as  have  a  place  outside  of 
professional  and  technical  learning. 

The  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Cooper  Union,  will  accommodate  from  1,800  to 
2,000  people  ;  this  is  generally  well  filled  by  audiences  that  listen  to  the  popular 
courses  of  lectures  given  d&^ihifi^  WfeWSM® 
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Men  accomplished  in  their  departments  are  selected,  who  aim  to  give  their  talents 
in  an  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  manner,  with  illustrations  and  views  of  the 
stereopticon. 

All  the  classes  and  privileges  of  the  Institution  are  entirely  free,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amateur  class  in  the  Woman's  Art  Department. 

The  expenses  of  keeping  up  all  the  departments  during  the  past  year  were 
$54,431.43.  The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  rents  of  such  parts  of  the  build- 
ing as  are  not  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Free  Reading  Room  and  free  classes,  and 
from  an  endowment  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  of  about  $200,000.  The  building  cost 
$630,000;  and  total  expenditures  of  the  Trustees  on  the  building  and  education  from 
1859  to  1883,  inclusive,  have  been  $1,608,614.17. 

When  we  reckon  the  thousands  of  pupils  that  have  passed  through  its  classes,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  been  benefited  by  the  other  advantages  of 
instruction  in  the  Cooper  Union,  this  large  sum,  spent  in  twenty-four  years,  will 
appear  a  very  economical  means  to  very  large  and  useful  ends." 


OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  1883. 


President.- 


Treasurer.— Wiisom  Q.  Hunt. 
Secretary. — Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Trustees. — ^Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  John  E.  Parsons,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Edward  Cooper, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

There  is,  necessarily,  mucli  similarity  in  the  successive  Annual 
Reports ;  since  the  pressure  of  applicants  on  all  departments  of  the 
Institute,  is  far  greater  than  the  accommodations ;  and,  in  some  of 
them,  especially  in  the  Day  Art  School,  applicants  are  registered 
one  or  two  years  in  advance. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Eeport  for  the  year  1883-84,  and  dated 
May  28th  1884,  shows  a  revenue  of  $49,838.13,  and  an  expenditure 
of  $53,984.57.  Of  these  expenses  the  Free  Night  Classes  in  Science 
and  Art  are  charged  with  $10,730.53.  The  Day  Art  School  for 
Women  cost  a  little  less — $10,649.55.  The  statement  of  the  Trus- 
tees is  substantially  the  same  as  was  given  the  year  previous.  From 
the  Curator's  Report  the  following  statistics  of  attendance  are 
taken: 

"The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  various  classes,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  4,337.  Of  these,  373  entered  the  evening  scientific  classes;  but  this 
number,  by  entering  two  or  more  classes  in  science,  made  the  number  of  pupils,  in 
the  several  classes,  1,417;  1,956,  the  evening  art  classes;  496  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Woman's  Art  Schools,  and  about  the  same  number  declined,  for  want 
of  room.  Two  himdred  have  been  admitted  to  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Class, 
two  hundred  to  the  class  in  Elocution,  76  to  the  class  in  Telegraphy,  and  54  to  the 
class  in  Phonography  and  Type- Writing. 

Of  this  whole  number  of  pupils,  2,074  remained  throughout  the  year  in  regular 
attendance  upon  their  classes,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  obtained  "certificates 
of  proficiency,"  and  other  testimonials  of  excellent  attainment  in  their  several 
studies." 

****** 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  opening  for  the  first  time,  of  a 
free    class   in    phonography  and  typewriting,  for  young  women. 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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"Forty-two  pupils  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency  this  year." — 
It  -will  be  noted  that,  in  1886,  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men, following  this  example,  also  introduced  such  a  class,  in  place  of 
the  Women's  Free  Drawing  Class  which  they  had  before  sustained. 
Seventy-six  pupils  in  the  class  in  Telegraphy  are  also  recorded,  all 
that  there  was  room  for;  one  hundred  and  sixty  applied  for  admis- 
sion. The  Western  Union  Company  pay  a  special  teacher  in  this 
school  to  teach  the  thorough  methods  required  in  their  work. 

The  next  printed  Keport  bears  the  date  of  May  28th  1887,  and  com- 
prises the  26th  27th  and  28th  Annual  Reports.  *  The  Financial  state- 
ments show  for  1884,  very  nearly  the  same  figures  as  the  year  before 
only  the  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  nearly 
four  thousand  dollars  of  income  over  expenditure,  where  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  the  like  amount  the  year  before;  but  the  year  1885, 
shows  a  great  falling  oflf  in  revenue  and  in  expenditure,  with  a  still 
larger  decrease  in  1886.  The  revenue  for  that  year  being  $27,699.83, 
and  the  total  expenditure  $39,935.73, — The  Night  Schools  and  the 
Day  School  of  Art,  however,  receive  about  the  same  as  in  1883-4, 
although  it  no  where  appears  in  their  reports,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  to  the  erection  of  the  additional  stories  in  1881,  was  due  the 
alarming  indications  of  insufficient  foundations  which  made  neces- 
sary the  expensive  repairs  to  the  building  described  in  the  statement 
of  the  Trustees  given  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Trustees,  explains  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  records  the  liberality  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
thus  seek  to  emulate  the  good  works  of  their  Father.  However, 
notwithstanding  their  generous  contributions,  the  Trustees  find  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  this  noble  institution. 
No  private  means,  no  instances  of  individual  generosity,  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  ever  growing  needs  of  the  public.  Voluntary  com- 
binations of  individual  citizens,  or  the  official  action  of  the  com- 
munity, can  alone  provide  the  requisite  facilities.  This  fact  is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  matters  of  public  education,  and  is  the 
all  sufficient  reply  to  all  cavils  of  theorists,  against  the  undertaking 
of  free  popular  education  by  the  State. 

"STATEMENT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  last  Annual  Public  Celebration  of  the  Cooper  Uiiion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art,  was  held  on  the  28th  of  May  1884  On  this  occasion  the  Trus- 
tees made  a  very  complete  statement  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  objects  of 
the  Institution,  and  of  the  results  which  has  been  attained  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  its  existence  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  the  late  Peter  Cooper.     Sub- 

*  The  Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  May  28th, 
1887.  New  York:  Brokaw.  &AtwaJter,  Stationersand  Printers,  48  Broad  and 46 
New  Streets,  1887,  Pp.  uPldltlzecfSy  l\/ricrOSofF® 
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sequent  to  this  anniversary  it  was  discovered  that  the  building  required  re-con- 
struction, in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  foundations.  Upon  a  survey 
of  competent  architects  it  was  decided  that  the  work  could  not  be  deferred  any 
longer  without  great  danger  to  the  building.  It  was  promptly  undertaken,  but  the 
structure  was  found  to  require  much  more  extensive  renewals  than  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary  at  the  outset.  Two  entire  years  have  been  occupied  in  practically 
re-constructing  the  building.  The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  very  great,  amount- 
ing to  rather  more  than  $375,000.  Meanwhile  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the 
Reading  Boom  and  Large  Hall,  but  it  was  arranged  to  carry  on  the  educational 
work,  which  has  not  been  interrupted,  although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  hold  any 
public  exhibition  during  the  last  two  years.  The  work  of  re-construction  is  now 
complete,  but  it  has  nearly  absorbed  the  entire  endowment  which  Mr.  Cooper  had 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  Institution.  During  his  lifetime  the  founder  had 
given  to  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  |300,000  as  an  endowment  fund,  from  which  an 
income  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  was  derived.  By  his  wiU  an  additional  sum  of 
1100,000  was  added  to  the  endowment,  making  a  total  sum  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Cooper's 
children  subsequently  announced  to  the  Trustees  their  intention  to  contribute  the 
further  sum  of  $100,000  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Institution,  which  made  a 
sum  total  of  $400,000,  the  income  of  which  would  have  been  available  for  defraying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution;  Of  this  sum  there  now  remains,  after  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  re-construction,  and  paying  the  debt  of  $15,000  which  has  been 
incurred  for  carrying  on  the  Institution  in  the  interval,  the  sum  of  $110,000,  of 
which  the  annual  income  is  $5,500.  The  remaining  income  of  the  Institution  is 
derived  from  the  rents  of  the  Great  Hall  and  other  portions  of  the  building  ap- 
propriated to  business  purposes.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  rents  will  produce 
about  $20,000  per  annum,  so  that  the  net  income  of  the  Institution,  as  it  now 
stands,  wUL  not  yield  more  than  |25,500  per  annum.  From  the  experience  of  past 
years  it  is  not  believed  that  the  annual  expenditures  for  carrying  on  the  Institution 
on  its  present  scale  of  usefulness  can  be  reduced  below  $45,500  per  annum.  It  thus 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  endowment  fund,  by  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  building,  there  will  be  an  annual  deficiency  of  at  least  $20,000  per 
annum  in  the  revenue  of  the  Institution. 

In  this  state  of  afifairs  the  children  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Hewitt,  propose  to  make  good  the  original  endowment  of  $300,000,  thus 
defraying  the  entire  cost  of  the  re-construction  of  the  building.  But  there  wiU 
still  be  a  large  deficiency  in  the  annual  income  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  un- 
less the  operations  of  the  Institution  are  restricted  to  narrower  limits,  and  the 
various  departments  reduced  to  a  smaller  scale  of  usefulness  than  that  on  which 
they  are  now  organized. 

The  Trustees  have  heretofore  made  known  to  the  pubhc  the  necessities  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  they  can  now  only  repeat  that  additions  to  the  Endowment  Fund  will 
be  most  acceptable,  and  indeed  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  presstu:e  for  admission  to  the  various  privileges  of  the  Institution. 
The  applications  to  the  Art  School  are  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  the  possibilities 
of  admission.  If  the  School  were  double  in  size,  it  would  promptly  be  filled  by  the 
applicants  for  admission.  The  other  departments  of  the  Institution,  especially  the 
Night  Classes,  are  crowded  to  their  full  capacity  and  require  enlargement.  The 
space  exists  in  the  building,  but  the  funds  are  deficient  for  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  Trustees  regret  to  make  any  appeal  for  help,  but  in  view  of  the  obligations 
which  the  chUdren  of  Mr,  Cooper  have  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
felt  compelled  to  assume,  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  lay  before  the  public  an 
exact  statement  of  the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  great  charity  confided  to 
their  management,  the  usefulness  of  which  could  readily  be  doubled,  if  the  means 
are  provided  to  meet  the  SBuastKixj-  expenses.    So  bring  the  Institution  up  to  the 
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full  measure  of  its  capacity,  an  endowment  of  One  Million  Dollars  will  not  be  too 
much.  In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  wUl  henceforth  be  compelled  to  keep  the  ex- 
penditures within  the  income  which  can  be  got  from  the  rented  portions  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  annual  interest  of  the  endowment  of  $300,000  provided  by  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  pupils  has  been : — 

Students. 

In  the  "Woman's  Art  School 287 

In  the  Stenographic  and  Typewriting  Class 64 

In  the  Telegraphic  Class 58 

Total  female  day  scholars 409 

In  the  Night  School  of  Science 1, 133 

In  the  Night  School  or  Art 3, 267 

Total  male  night  scholars 3, 389 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Reading  Room  amounts  to  1,800  readers. 
The  free  lectures  on  Saturday  evening  have  attracted  very  large  audiences,  often 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  Great  HaU. 

These  figures  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  work 
carried  on  by  the  Cooper  Union.  Its  beneficial  results  are  felt  in  every  department 
of  art  and  business,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States.  Its  graduates  and 
pupils  are  making  a  record  for  themselves  and  for  the  Institution,  which  encour- 
ages the  Trustees  in  the  hope  that  the  means  will  be  forthcoming,  not  only  for  the 
present  needs  of  the  several  departments  now  in  operation,  but  for  their  early  en- 
largement and  more  extended  usefulness. 

WILSON  G.  HUNT, 

DANIEL  F.  TIEMANN, 
JOHN  E.  PARSONS, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 
ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 

Trustees. 
Cooper  Union  Building, 

May  2eth,  1887." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Zachos,  tlie  Curator,  wMch  follows  the  state- 
ment of  the  Trustees,  begins  by  stating  that  the  classes  were  kept 
open  during  the  two  years,  extending  from  January  1885  to  February 
1887,  occupied  by  the  repairs.  The  reading  room  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  closed  during  this  period.  As  showing  the 
pressure  upon  the  educational  facilities  of  the  Union  he  states  that 
for  the  year  1886-7,  there  were  four  hundred  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Woman's  Art  School  in  excess  of  the  250  pupils  who  are 
all  that  can  be  accommodated;  while  four  hundred  and  twelve  failed 
of  admission  to  the  Evening  Classes  from  the  same  reason ;  1,833 
scholars  were,  however,  admitted  to  the  Night  Schools.  He  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Day  Art  pupils  are  already  earn- 
ing money  by  private  art  work,  136  pupils  returning  an  account  of 
earnings  amounting  to  $23,683,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  statement  from  all  the  pupils.  He  shows  the  re- 
sources and  attendan(©^f^J^;fg^gflig^3^/^ing  room;  some  sixteen 
hundred  persons  have  consulted  _the_  special  cojlection  of  Patent 
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Office  Keports  wMch  are  contained  in  '^8,010  volumes  of  the  speci- 
fications and  drawings."  He  reports  that  the  order  and  decorum 
shown  by  those  who  frequent  the  reading  room  on  Sunday  is  unex- 
ceptional. 

The  report  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  acting  manager  Cooper  Union 
Lectures,  recites  that  the  Free  Saturday  Evening  course  of  Lectures 
was  resumed  November  30,  1886,  after  an  interval  of  two  years. 
Three  only  of  these  lectures  related,  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  Art; 
though  most  of  them  called  in  the  aid  of  graphic  and  pictorial 
illustrations. 

Professor  W.  H.  Goodyear,  of  New  York  City,  gave  an  illustra- 
ted lecture  on  "Lessing's  Laocoon."  Professor  Peter  Winter,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lectured  on  "  Drawing  in  Education,  or  the  Power 
of  the  Pencil;"  and  Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Sculptor  Thorwaldsen  and  his  Works." 
The  following  is  the  manager's  analysis  in  brief  of  the  lectures  of 
the  course. 

Of  these  seventeen  lectures,  one  was  without  pictorial  illustrations,  one  was 
Illustrated  with  black-board  sketches,  one  with  paintings  and  charts,  and  fourteen 
with  lantern  views.  The  subjects  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Social  Science,  1 ; 
Art,  2  ;  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  2  ;  Physical  Science,  4 ;  History,  1 ;  and  Travels 
(including  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  scenery,  architecture,  etc.),  6. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  Professors  Winter,  Flint,  Newberry, 
Plympton,  Fairohild  and  Raymond,  and  Messrs.  Plimpton  and  Douglas,  who  gen- 
erously gave  their  services  to  the  cause. 

The  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  *  issued  under  date  of  May  26th 
1888  contains  the  usual  report  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  R.eports  of  the 
Director  and  Principals  of  the  several  schools,  of  the  Curator  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Reading  Rooms,  and  of  the  Manager  of  "  the  Free 
Saturday  Evening  Lectures  for  the  People,"  held,  during  the  winter, 
in  the  Great  Audience  Hall  in  the  basement  of  the  building;  also,  the 
usual  Summary  Reports  of  attendance,  etc.,  and  the  list  of  donations 
to  the  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. — There  are  of  American  and 
Foreign  Periodicals  439  newspapers  and  150  magazines  on  file,  jnost 
of  those  published  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  English  publica- 
tions are  given  by  the  publishers. — The  publishers  of  the  Lovell,  and 
Seaside  Libraries,  also,  contribute  copies  of  all  their  issues.  The 
names  of  all  donors  are  given  and  their  several  gifts  to  the  Institu- 
tion are  acknowledged  by  the  Trustees.  A  list  of  the  "names  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  to  whom 
certificates  have  been  awarded,"  of  all  the  prize  winners,  and  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  Night  Schools;  also  a  similar  list  of  those  to  whom 
certificates  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  the  Woman's  Art  School, 
and  in  the  Schools  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  and  the  School 

*  "  The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science/q^-/;/^,^B^y/gJ^^^«^ew  York:  Brokaw  &  At  water, 
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of  Telegraphy  for  Women,  are  given;  as  well  as  the  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  Cooper  Alumni  Association. — The  programmes  of  courses  of 
study  in  the  Night  Schools,  and  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  Schools,  make  a  very  complete 
showing  of  the  facilities  and  operations  of  this  most  admirable  Insti- 
tution. The  following  paragraph,  with  which  the  report  of  the 
Trustees  closes,  gives  a  concise  showing  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The 
Trustees  again  urge  the  need  of  additional  endowments  if  the  various 
educational  activities  of  the  Cooper  Union  are.  to  he  made  at  all 
adequate  to  the  ever  growing  demands  made  upon  them.  They  say: 
"The  Trustees  have  heretofore  made  known  to  the  public  the  necessities  of  the 
Institution,  and  they  can  now  only  repeat  that  additions  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
wiU  be  most  acceptable,  and,  indeed,  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  pressure  for  admission  to  _the  various  privileges  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applications  to  the  Art  School  are  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
possibiUties  of  admission.  If  the  school  were  double  in  size  it  would  promptly  be 
iiUed  by  the  applicants  for  admission.  The  other  departments  of  the  Institution, 
especially  the  Night  Classes,  are  crowded  to  their  full  capacity,  and  require  enlarge- 
laent.  The  space  exists  in  the  building,  but  the  funds  are  deficient  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  To  bring  the  Institution  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its  capacity,  an 
endowment  of  one  million  dollars  wiU  not  be  too  much.  In  the  meantime  the 
Trustees  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  keep  the  expenditures  within  the  income 
which  can  be  got  from  the  rented  portions  of  the  Institution  and  the  annual  inter- 
est of  the  endowment  of  $300,000  provided  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  pupils  has  been : 

Stncllents. 

In  the  Woman's  Art  School 297 

In  the  Stenographic  and  Typewriting  Class 47 

In  the  Telegraphic  Class 63 

Total  female  day  scholars 407 

In  the  Night  School  of  Science 954 

In  the  Night  School  of  Art 2,127 

Total  male  night  scholars 3, 081 

The  average  daUy  attendance  at  the  Reading  Room  amounts  to  1,800  readers. 
The  free  lectures  on  Saturday  evening  have  attracted  very  large  audience,  often 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  great  haU. 

These  figures  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Cooper  Union.  Its  beneficial  results  are  felt  in  every  department  of 
art  and  business,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States.  Its  graduates  and 
pupils  are  making  a  record  for  themselves  and  for  the  Institution  which  encourages 
the  Trustees  in  the  hope  that  the  means  will  be  forthcoming,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  several  departments  now  in  operation,  but  for  their  early  enlarge- 
ment and  more  extended  usefulness. 

Wilson  G.  Hdnt, 
Daniel  F.  Tiemann, 
John  E.  Parsons, 
Edward  Cooper, 
Abeam  S.  Hewitt, 
Digitized  by  Microsoft®  Trustees. 

Cooper  Union  Building  May  24th,  1888." 
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The  reports  by  the  directors  of  the  several  schools  mil  be  found 
in  their  due  order  in  the  succeeding  pages  given  to  an  account  of 
these  schools. 

The  Curator  of  the  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room,  reports  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Reading  Room  for  the  year,  as  370,305,  who 
have  used  146,369  books  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  daily  papers  which  are  accessible  to  alL 

Of  the  eighteen  free  Lectures,  comprising  scientific,  literary  and 
artistic  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of  adventure  and  travel  in  other 
lands,  delivered  to  large  audiences,  only  the  following  were  on  artistic 
topics;  "The  Lotos  Flower  in  Art,"  (Illustrated,)  by  Prof .  W.  H. 
Goodyear,  New  York  City.  "Conventional  Art  in  Pictures  and 
Decorations,"  and  "The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Crayon."  Two 
lectures  (both  illustrated)  by  Prof.  W.  M.  R.  French,  Chicago,  111. 
"Portrait  of  Christ,"  (Illustrated,)  by  Rev.  W.  H.  IngersoU,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  "A  Talk  About  Photography,"  (Illustrated,)  by  Mr,  Geo. 
G.  Rockwood,  New  York  City,  and  "Architectural  Progress  in  New 
York,  (Illustrated,)  by  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  New  York  City. 
Many  of  these  public  lectures  were  illustrated  with  Lantern  Slides. 

Among  endowments  and  gifts  to  the  Institution,  the  fund  of  $1,500 
given  by  the  Woman's  Centennial  Committer  for  aiding  indigent 
Stiidents  in  Woman's  Art  School,  the  several  prizes  given  by  various 
individuals  and  firms,  the  gift  of  $350  annually  by  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company,  towards  the  salary  of  a  Normal  class  teacher;  gifts 
of  books  and  papers,  and  the  gratuitous  services  of  Seven  of  the 
Lecturers,  are  also  acknowledged  by  the  Trustees. 

The  records  during  the  year  of  various  gifts  to  the  Women's  Art 
School,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that  school  by  Mrs.  Carter. 

In  the  preceding  account,  the  varied  educational  activities  set  on 
foot  by  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  and  comprised  under  the  common 
title  of  The  Cooper  Union,  are  recited  in  brief.  The  importance  to 
any  community  of  such  a  centre  of  light,  with  its  impulses  towards 
practical  results,  can  readily  be  understood  when  once  the  direct 
working  of  its  various  instrumentalities  are  seen.  It  is  evident  that 
nothing  is  needed  to  greatly  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  commu- 
nity except  additional  funds. 

As  the  gift  of  one  man  and  his  family  to  the  public,  the  money 
value  of  which  already  amounts  to  some  two  millions  of  dollars,  it 
furnishes  a  grand  example  of  the  wise  direction  of  individual  benev- 
olence, and  certainly  presents  a  strong  claim  for  the  co-operation  of 
other  like  benevolent  citizens  of  wealth. 

While,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  the  fact  that  an  institution  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder,  may  deter  others  from  giving,  yet  in  the  case 
of  institutions  of  learning  this  has  not  proved  a  permanent  disadvan- 
tage ;  the  benevolent  of  many  generations  have  given  freely  of  their 
means  to  enlarge  th©'9<^^ftEtto4»itiuj  venerable  institutions  that 
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bear  the  honored  names  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  while  a  Younger 
University  founded  long  after  the  first  opening  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
"  Union,"  which  latter  might  well  be  called  the  Peoples'  Free  Col- 
lege, has  benefitted  by  the  gifts  of  many  other  generous  givers  since 
Ezra  Cornell,  first  laid  its  broad  foundations.  So  that,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  Cooper  Union,  and  in 
view  of  countless  other  precedents  similar  to  those  just  indicated, 
it  would  seem  only  natural  that  many  other  wealthy  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Peter  Cooper,  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  promoting  and  devel- 
oping the  great  institution  which  he  had  the  heart,  the  enterprise 
and  the  far  seeing  wisdom  to  found.  It  is,  however,  evident  that, 
as  yet,  no  one  outside  of  his  immediate  family  circle  have  thought 
fit  to  contribute  to  these  ends,  further  than  the  giving  of  a  few  prizes 
to  be  awarded  to  the  students  for  proficiency  in  their  several  studies. 

The  account  of  Cooper  Union  was  here  closed  with  the  list  of  offi- 
cers and  instructors.  The  delay  in  issuing  the  present  volume  caused 
by  the  need  of  preparing  the  volume  recording  the  movement  for 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools,  (Part  II  of  this  Report) 
has  been  sufficiently  noted  elsewhere  ;  the  history  of  Cooper  Union 
and  its  schools,  is  now,  June,  1893,  when  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  to  be  continued  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1891, 
as  contained  in  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  the  twenty -ninth 
of  May  of  that  year. 

In  the  30th  Annual  Report*  the  Trustees  give  the  statistics  of 
pupils  in  attendance  as  follows: 

ATTENDANCE. 

"During  the  past  year  the  number  of  pupils  has  been: 

Students. 

In  the  Woman's  Art  School 310 

In  the  Phonography  and  Typewriting  Class 50 

In  the  Telegraphy  Class 34 

Total  female  day  scholars  394 

In  the  Night  School  of  Science 980 

In  the  Night  School  of  Art 2, 147 

Total  male  night  scholars 3^  137 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Beading  Room  amounts  to  1,500  readers. 
The  free  lectures  on  Saturday  evening  have  attracted  very  large  audiences,  often 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  great  hall." 

The  Curator  of  the  Library  gives  the  following  interesting  sta- 
tistics showing  a  great  increase  in  the  attendance  on  the  Reading 
Room  and  use  of  the  Library. 

*The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancementof  ScienoescBlm^^^il^MiPf^Pf^wYork.  Edward V.Brokaw, 
Stationer  and  Printer,  54.  Broad  Street.    1889.    Pp.  63. 
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"  Of  the  bound  volumes  in  the  Library  (which  now  number  21,376)  168,671  were 
drawn  by  the  readers  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  this  number  48,945  were  in 
general  literature,  including  history;  10,927  in  general  science,  including  natural 
and  physical  science  and  the  practical  arts,  and  28,870  works  of  fiction.  This 
enumeration  exhibits  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  readers  as  to  the  books  used; 
showing  a  preponderance  largely  in  favor  of  literatnre  and  fiction  over  book^  of  a 
scientific  character. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Reading  Room  during  the  past  year  has  been 
573,097,  of  which  7,081  were  females.  These  readers  have  used  312,665  books, 
pamphlets  and  magazines,  which  are  all  obtained  by  checks,  besides  consulting 
freely  the  papers  at  the  stands  and  desks." 

Of  the  twenty  public  lectures  given,  only  one  was  on  "Art,"  mean- 
ing the  graphic  and  plastic  arts;  a  lecture  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Development  of  Sacred  Music,"  Illustrated  by  a  solo  singer  and  by  a 
Church  choir,  given  by  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood,  would  come  under 
the^comprehensive  term  Art. 

The  Art  lecture  proper  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Greek  and 
Modern  Sculpture,"  given  by  Professor  W.  H.  Goodyear,  who  was 
formally  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

In  the  31st  Annual  Report*  the  Trustees  remark  on  the  needs  of 
the  Library,  and  announce  the  proposed  enlargement  of  room  for 
the  Woman's  Art  School.     They  say: 

"  Some  complaint  has  been  made,  at  times,  in  regard  to  the  inadequate  supply  of 
books  in  the  library.  There  is  just  ground  for  criticism,  although  it  really  is  sur- 
prising, considering  the  usage  to  which  the  books  are  subjected,  that  the  hbrary  has 
been  kept  up  at  all.  The  latest  books  of  reference  have  been  procured,  and  recently 
a  very  timely  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars,  by  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  has  permitted  the  correction  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies.  But  the 
books  are  literally  worn  out  by  constant  use,  and  hence  the  library  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  except  by  the  generosity  of  citizens  who  appreciate  the  pe- 
culiar and  beneficent  influence  of  this  agency  in  overcoming  the  allurements  of 
dissipation  and  vice  in  this  great  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  absorb  its 
entire  income,  the  Trustees  will  be  compelled  during  the  present  year,  to  appropri- 
ate a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  endowment  fund  to  the  preparation  of  the  up- 
per floor  of  the  building  for  the  uses  of  the  Women's  Art  School,  which  has  outgrown 
the  ■space  heretofore  appropriated  to  it.  This  expenditure,  long  contemplated,  can 
no  longer  be  deferred  without  seriously  crippling  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  reconstruct  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  make  the  arrangements  conform  to  the  experience  which  has  been  gained 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  conduct  of  art  schools.  About  fifty  thousand  dollars  will 
probably  be  required  for  this  purpose,  but  the  accommodations  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged, and  a  large  number  of  additional  pupils  can  be  instructed.  There  will  be  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  endow- 
ment fund,  which  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  increase  of  usefulness  of  this  school,  which  has  put  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  the  way  of  the  many  deserving  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  Trustees  submit  this  statement  to  the  public  in  the  confident  hope  that  they 

*"The  Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ^M^Wtg  Jto  M&rJ§?(fe(^®^  York.  Edward  V.  Bro- 
kaw.  Stationer  and  Printer.  55.  BroaoStreet.     l890.  Pp.  67." 
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will  receive  substantial  assistance  in  executing  the  plans  under  contemplation,  which 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  opportunities  to  the  many  yoimg  men  and  young  women 
who  cannot  otherwise  procure  the  instruction  which  is  necessary  for  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  the  prosecution  of  a  useful  career. 

The  Trustees  in  conclusion  desire  to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  various 
oflBcers,  teachers  and  employes  of  the  institution  for  the  conscientious  fldeUty  with 
which  their  duties  have  been  discharged  and  for  the  great  success  which  has  crowned 
their  unselfish  labors. 

WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 
DANIEL  F.  TIEMANN. 
JOHN  E.  PARSONS, 
ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 

Trustees. 
May  29,  1890." 

From  the  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  the  following 
statistics  of  attendance  are  taken.  The  Director  of  the  Free  Night 
Schools  says: 

"  The  number  of  admission  tickets  issued  to  applicants  for  the  art  school  was 
2,096.  Of  this  number  545  failed  to  present  themselves.  The  number  of  applicants 
who  failed  to  gain  admission  for  want  of  room  was  789.  The  total  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  scientific  department  was  1,009.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  class 
lists  and  represents  416  diflferent  pupils.  Fully  300  more  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  so  freely  granted  here  and  became  regular  attendants  at  the  lectures 
without  registering  their  names. 

The  full  three  years'  course  in  Chemical  Analysis  has  been  completed  by  five 
pupils  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  diploma  for  this  course. 

The  highest  class  this  year  in  the  scientific  department  has  numbered  nineteen 
pupils,  of  whom  twelve  having  completed  the  prescribed  course,  are  entitled  to  the 
medal  and  diploma.  *  *  *  .  For  the  season  of  1889-90,  693  persons  applied  to 
come  here,  and  since  the  books  were  opened  March  1st  of  this  year,  we  have  had 
433  names  registered  for  October,  1890.  Since  October  1st,  1890,  385  persons  have 
studied  in  the  free  school  and  127  in  the  pay  classes,  a  total  of  412 ;  431  scholars  are 
now  in  the  former  classes,  and  74  in  the  afternoon." 

Of  the  eighteen  lectures  given,  the  only  ones  on  Art  were  two  by 
Professor  William  Goodyear  of  New  York  City,  one  on  "Michael 
Angelo,"  and  the  other  on  "Decorative  Art  Movement  in  Ornamental 
and  Suburban  Architecture,"  both  illustrated. 

Among  the  various  gifts  recorded  including  the  usual  "prizes," 
various  books,  magazines,  papers,  and  the  free  services  of  sev- 
eral lecturers,  were  three  important  additions  to  the  collections  of 
art  articles  and  books.  The  Misses  Hewitt  and  Mrs.  Amy  Green, 
gave  a  selection  of  118  plaster  models  of  French  Decorative  Art  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI,  also  art  books,  journals, 
etc.  The  models  being  a  selection  from  the  "Museum  of  Industrial 
Art,"  in  the  "Palais  de  I'lndustrie,"  Paris.  To  duplicate  the  col- 
lections of  this  Museum  would  cost  about  $10,000.  This  collection 
cost  about  $1,200,  when  delivered  at  the  Cooper  Union  Building. 
The  second  gift  comprised  eight  marble  statues  and  one  bronze 
Statuette,  from  the  esl'Sre^^ the  late  Mi^  Catharine  C.  Tallman, 
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given  to  Cooper  Union  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Tallman.  The  third  gift  by- 
John  E.  Parsons,  Esq.,  was  the  snm  of  $1,000  to  the  public  library 
and  $500  to  the  special  library  of  the  Woman's  Art  School. 

From  the  next  Annual  Report,*  the  final  one  which  can  be  con- 
sulted for  this  history,  as  these  pages  are  now  being  rapidly  put  in 
type,  the  records  of  two  noticeable  events  are  taken.  These  events 
are  full  of  significance ;  the  one  as  to  the  Institution  itself,  which  by 
this  great  gift,  becomes,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect,  an  object  of 
popular  munificence ;  just  as  have  other  well  established  colleges, 
universities  and  museums,  bearing  the  honored  name  of  a  founder; 
whose  name  soon  comes  to  be  but  the  first,  in  a  long  and  ever  grow- 
ing list  of  liberal  givers. 

The  fact  that  the  president  of  that  ancient  and  aristocratic  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  known  as  Columbia  College,  delivered  be- 
fore this  institution  of  the  people,  the  commemorative  address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Peter 
Cooper,  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  movement  for  populariz- 
ing Higher  Education  which,  not  long  ago,  was  begun  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  Universities  had  long  been  practically  separated 
from  the  people  by  a  great  gulf;  and  which  has  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  although  here, — with  our  system  of  free 
schools  and  our  hiindreds  of  excellent  colleges  scattered  all  over  the 
land,  in  which  many  generations  of  American  scholars  have  been 
well  trained, — there  existed  no  such  crying  need  as  in  England,  for 
"University  Extension."  Such  educational  enterprises  as  those  of 
Chautauqua  and  the  many  kindred  summer  schools,  with  the  Reading 
Circles,  and  courses  of  popular  lectures,  having,  in  the  United  States, 
long  anticipated  this  Anglican  movement ;  which,  a  stranger  might 
suppose,  from  the  zeal  of  some  of  the  English  missionaries  and  their 
recent  American  converts,  was  an  hitherto  unknown  element  in 
American  educational  and  social  life. 

It  is  well,  however,  and  very  natural  to  Americans,  that  all  hom- 
age should  be  paid  by  University  bred  men,  as  by  all  others,  to  such 
men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Peter  Cooper, 
whose  lives  have  honored  and  helped  Humanity. 

The  prominence  given  by  President  Low  to  an  account  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  to  his  readiness  to  grasp  tde 
practical  needs  of  the  day,  meeting  them  by  bold  and  original  de- 
vices, gives  added  interest  to  this  admirable  tribute  to  the  man  and 
the  Philanthropist. 

PETER  COOPER. 

[An  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Seth  Low,  the  President  of  Columbia  College,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Mr.  Cooper's  birthday.] 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  Cooper  Union  the  centennial  of  Peter  Cooper's  birth 
should  be  celebrated.    But  I  am  whoEy  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the  man  and 

*"  The  Thirty-second  ^0mffz§dPB^  IVfid^sSff^^^  o*  *^^  Cooper  Union  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  May  39th,  1891  Pp.  78. 
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of  his  work,  if  this  gathering  within  the  Institute  itself  is  anything  less  than  the 
local  expression  of  a  sentiment  which  is  universal  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
general  throughout  the  land.  The  men  of  this  generation  know  well  that  Peter 
Cooper  was  a  great  philanthropist.  They  do  not  know  so  well  how  remarkable  a 
man  he  was  in  other  directions.  Neither  his  philanthropy,  nor  the  financial  ability 
to  manifest  it  by  princely  gifts,  were  accidental.  Both,  alike,  represented  the  frui- 
tion of  a  patient  purpose  steadfastly  pursued  through  long  and  laborious  years. 
It  is  a  true  instinct  which  leads  men  from  time  to  time  to  review  the  story  of  such 
a  life,  for  such  lives  minister  to  that  wi^.sh  is  best  within  us,  as  the  rain  refreshes 
the  earth.  When  one  remembers  that  it  is  barely  eight  years  since  Peter  Cooper 
died,  it  is  startling  to  hear  him  say  in  one  of  his  later  addresses:  "When  I  was 
bom  New  York  contained  27,000  inhabitants.  The  upper  Umits  of  the  city  were  at 
Chambers  street.  Not  a  single  free  school,  either  by  day  or  night,  existed.  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  just  entered  upon  his  first  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States." 

THE  AMAZING    DEVELOPMENT  OP    SCIENCE  AND    ITS    APPLICATIONS    TO    HUMAN  tJSB 
DURING  THE  PRESENT   CENTURY. 

In  these  brief  sentences  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  one  of  the  influences  which 
moulded  Peter  Cooper  into  the  man  he  was.  To  a  slngrular  degree  he  was  the  child 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  in  some  of  their  most  characteristic  aspects.  It  is 
hard  for  us  who  have  known  no  other  times  to  appreciate  how  different  is  life  to- 
day, in  its  most  familiar  features,  from  what  it  had  been  for  many  centuries  before 
Peter  Cooper's  birth.  The  old  men  among  us  can  teU  how  great  is  the  change  since 
their  own  childhood.  But  those  of  us  who  are  younger  are  separated  from  the  past 
of  Peter  Cooper's  youth  by  an  interval  of  change  which  even  the  imagination  can 
scarcely  comprehend.  Consider,  for  example,  the  single  illustration  of  artificial 
light.  It  seems  to  us  as  natural  that  there  should  be  gas  and  electricity,  matches 
and  kerosene  lamps,  as  that  there  should  be  air  to  breathe  and  water  to  drink. 
One  need  not,  indeed,  be  very  old  to  remember  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
the  electric  light,  but  it  staggers  us  if  we  try  to  imagine  a  time  when  gas,  and 
matches  and  kerosene  were  equally  unknown.  Take  these  things  from  us  now  and 
the  world  would  be  in  darkness  indeed.  But  Peter  Cooper  was  bom  into  a  world 
which  knew  not  one  of  them,  which  never  had  known  any  of  them,  and  whose 
habits  were  adjusted,  as  men's  habits  had  been  for  centuries,  to  the  meagre  oppor- 
tunities as  to  artificial  light  which  then  prevailed.  Great  men  were  developed  un- 
der these  restrictions,  to  be  sure,  but  greatness  seems  always  to  flourish  on  the  con- 
flict with  hardness.  See  how  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  read,  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  that  limpid  style  through  which  his  great  personality  expressed  itself  jn 
phrases  never  to  be  forgotten,  by  the  light  of  burning  chips,  carefully  lit,  and  tended 
through  the  brief  moments  of  their  flaming  life,  as  he  sat  by  the  evening  fire- 
side after  the  day's  work  was  done.  It  is  not  the  light,  but  the  eye  which  looks, 
which  determines  the  vision ;  and  yet  it  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  light  than  in  the 
darkness.  My  illustration  has  served  its  purpose  if  it  has  helped  you  to  realize  what 
an  age  of  invention  the  last  one  hundred  years  have  been.  AU  the  centuries  which 
preceded  them  scarcely  together  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest.  These  earlier  centuries 
did,  indeed,  prepare  the  way  for  this  one ;  but  the  slow  processes  of  the  centuries 
have  culminated  in  this  era. 

PETER  COOPER'S  BIRTH  WAS  COEVAL  WITH  THE  NEW  ERA  OP  INVENTION. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fruitful  era  Peter  Cooper  was  born.  True  child  of  the 
times,  the  spirit  of  inventiveness  was  his  playmate.  Through  all  his  busy  years 
she  communed  with  him  as  with  a,  &tend.  His  accesses  were  achieved  in  sev- 
eral fields,  but  pre-eminently  he  is  identmed  vsntti  the  advances  made  in  the  art  of 
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locomotion.  Travel  by  land,  travel  by  water,  travel  through  the  air,  all  claimed 
his  attention.  The  Spaniards  say  of  a  narrow  minded  man,  a  man  of  confined  and 
restricted  views :  "Oh,  he  has  never  been  seasick.''  One  might  almost  imagine 
that  Peter  Cooper  was  constrained  in  his  inventions  by  a  similar  beUef  in  the  im- 
portance of  travel. 

In  1808,  when  17  years  old,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  John  Woodward,  of  the 
firm  of  Burtis  &  Woodward,  leading  coach  builders  of  the  day  in  this  city.  Dur- 
ing the  evenings  he  would  spend  his  time,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  little  room  fitted 
up  by  his  grandmother,  where  he  practiced  himself  in  aU  sorts  of  undertakings. 
First  he  learned  ornamental  wood  carving,  apparently  because  he  could  make  it  a 
source  of  profit  by  selling  the  carving  to  his  employers.  But  the  spirit  which  im- 
pelled him  to  study  the  ways  of  locomotion  soon  laid  its  hands  upon  him,  and  then 
he  began  to  make  all  his  own  shoes.  We  are  not  told  whether  in  this  field  he  made 
any  permanent  impi-ession,  but  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  wagon  building,  he  did.  He  invented  about  this  time  a  machine  for 
mortising  the  hubs  of  carriages,  tiU  then  done  by  hand,  of  which  he  was  able  to 
say,  in  1879,  that  all  the  hubs  in  the  country  were  still  mortised  by  that  method. 
It  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  ability  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, that  he  devised  and  put  into  operation  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  method  of  bookkeeping  which  is  stiU  in  use  by  the  United  States  Government, 
a  method  which,  beginning  in  the  day  of  small  things,  has  adapted  itself  easily  to 
the  immense  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  these  later  days.  I  submit 
that  it  is  a  deed  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  this  achievement,  to  have  de- 
vised a  method  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  which  in  1879,  and  I  presume,  to- 
day, is  still  in  use  in  the  manufacture  of  every  wheel  which  runs  upon  our  T-oads. 
So  Peter  Cooper  won  his  first  enduring  victory  in  the  cause  of  readier  locomotion. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  canal  boat.  Those  of  us  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad  may  find  it  difficult  to  sealize  that  at  one  time  the 
Erie  Canal  furnished  the  readiest  and  best  way  to  reach  the  region  which  was  then 
called  the  West,  that  is  to  say,  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  But  the  fact  remains.  And,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  find 
Peter  Cooper  early  at  work  in  endeavoring  to  perfect  a  mothod  of  locomotion  on  the 
canals  by  means  of  an  endless  chain.  He  carried  his  plan  so  far  as  to  patent  it,  and 
it  seemed  probable  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  used  upon  the  canal.  But  it  was 
abandoned,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  though  I  do  not  use  his  own  words, 
because  mules  voted,  and  the  owners  of  mules  had  no  use  for  an  endless  chain.  At 
aU  events,  some  fifty  years  later,  the  President  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Canal 
Company  hit  upon  the  endless  chain  plan  for  carryuig  boats  through  the  locks. 
Finding  that  it  worked  well,  this  gentleman  proceeded  to  Washington  to  patent 
the  device,  only  to  learn  that  he  was  half  a  century  behind  Peter  Cooper.  Mr. 
Cooper's  experiments  with  boats,  for  he  tried  in  other  ways  also  to  improve  boat 
travel,  were  not  so  successful  as  those  which  had  to  do  with  travel  by  land. 

PETER  COOPER  A   PIONEER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STEAM   LOCOMOTION. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  man  had  lived  through  the  era  of 
the  introduction  of  steam  locomotives  without  being  heard  of  in  connection  with 
the  movement.  How  important  was  his  service  in  that  direction  appears  from  the 
language  of  the  invitation  extended  to  him  in  1880,  to  attend  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  "In  this  invitation,"  so  ran  the  words,  "it  is 
desired  to  signify,  not  only  the  respect  that  is  entertained  for  your  personal  work 
and  deservedly  high  character,  but  the  deep  sense  of  obUgation  for  the  sei-vice  you 
rendered,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  you  demonstrated  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Baibroad,  that  its  'high  curvatures '--fo  ufS.the  words  of  the  chief  engineer— would 
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not  prevent  the  successful  application  of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  although  with 
our  present  lights  we  wondw  that  such  a  demonstration  was  then  deemed  neces- 
sary, you  are  not  the  less  entitled  to  the  credit  of  beii^  the  pioneer  in  the  applica<- 
tion  of  steam  to  American  railways." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Peter  Cooper's  connection  with  this  problem  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  pUoaopher  has  been  laughed  at  who 
remarked,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  a  great  river  ran  by  the  side  of  every 
great  city,  because  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  presence  of  the  river  accounted  for 
the  location  of  the  city ;  but  one  would  scarcely  have  conjectured  that  the  absence 
of  a  canal  would  have  accounted  for  the  location  of  one  of  our  earliest  railroads. 
Nevertheless,  so  it  was.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  old-time 
rivals  for  the  trade  of  the  West.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  three 
brothers  came  over  from  England  who  founded  the  now  fajaaous  banking  house  of 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  youngest  of  the  three  was  assigned  to  New  York  as  the 
least  important  place.  The  subsequent  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave  to  New 
York  a  supremacy  it  has  never  lost.  Philadelphia  also  succeeded  in  securing  some 
sort  of  a  waterway  into  the  interior,  but  Baltimore  foimd  itself  hopelessly  shut  off 
by  mountains  which  the  canal  boai  could  not  pass. 

OBIGIN  OF  THE  BALUMOBE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

So  deep  was  the  gloom  in  Baltimore  in  1834  and  1835,  that  the  city  appeared  to 
be  doomed.  Then  came  the  tidings  of  cars  drawn  by  steam  ia  England,  and  Balti- 
more took  heait  of  hope.  In  1837  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  chartered  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for 
stock.  *  A  great  fever  of  speculation  seized  upon  the  people.  Peter  Cooper  was  so 
far  influenced  as  to  make  large  purchases  of  real  estate  in  the  favored  city.  He 
became  Jointly  interested  with  two-  others  in  3,000  acres  of  land  within  the  city 
limits  of  Baltimore.  This  land  ultimately  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  and  carry  him- 
self. It  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  it  reveals,  I  submit,  a  fine  quality  of 
courage  as  well  as  great  readiness  of  resource,  that  his  attention  to  the  railroad 
problem  was  immediately  due  to  the  effort  to  save  himself  from  loss  on  this  real 
estate  speculation.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  had  laid  a  track  for  13  miles, 
which  was  operated  by  horses,  and  this  track  ran  through  or  near  Peter  Cooper's 
land.  The  horse-car  line  did  not  pay,  and  the  land  speculation  was  threatened  with 
disaster.  Peter  Cooper  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  steam  as  the  proper  motive 
power  for  this  road.  At  one  point  there  was  a  sharp  turn  of  150  feet  radius.  Steph- 
enson, the  great  English  inventor,  was  reported  to  have  said  that  steam  could  not 
be  used  as  a  motor  on  any  curve  with  less  than  a  900-foot  radius.  Peter  Cooper 
believed  he  could  demonstrate  that  it  could  be.  With  incredible  perseverance  he 
built  the  "  Tom  Thumb"  the  first  locomotive  buUt  in  this  country  for  experimental 
use  upon  a  regular  railroad,  in  which  he  successfully  overcame  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties involved.  The  "  Tom  Thumb"  made  the  sharp  curve  and  covered  the  dis- 
tance, 13  miles,  in  1  hour  and  13  minutes.  The  return  trip,  on  a  down  grade,  was 
made  in  57  minutes.  This  was  in  August,  1830.  It  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the 
times  to  be  told  that  Peter  Cooper  could  find  no  iron  pipes  for  tubing  for  the  boiler. 
There  were  no  iron  pipes  for  sale  in  the  country.  He  surmounted  the  difficulty  by 
using  the  barrels  of  muskets.  And  so  the  speculation  was  saved,  a  great  advance 
was  made  in  locomotion  by  steam,  and  Peter  Cooper's  name  was  properly  hailed, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  as  that  of  the  "  pioneer  in  the  application  of  steam  to  Amer- 
ican railways." 

AEROSTATION. 

A  man  who  has  surmounted  many  obstacles  and  solved  many  problems,  doubt- 
less is  tempted  as  other  igS'&;ftlfeff*fo\)W)'^^s8y?^^  '^^^  ^°1'''®  ^^7  problem.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  Peter  Cooper  a  few  years  later  en- 
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deavored  to  solve  the  problem  of  navigation  of  the  air :  and  it  is  quite  in  line  also 
with  his  genius  for  improving  methods  of  travel.  An  accident  in  ISiis  connection 
almost  cost  him  an  eye,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  persisted  in  the  attempt  after 
this  mishap.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  admirable  book,  "The  Reign  of  Law," 
points  out  why  all  attempts  to  navigate  the  air  have  thus  far  failed.  The  balloon 
is  made  lighter  than  the  air  in  order  that  it  may  rise.  Being  Ughter  than  the  air, 
it  is  the  sport  of  the  winds,  A  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  is  heavier  than  the  air,  and 
faUs  to  the  ground  the  moment  life  leaves  him.  Because  he  is  heavier  than  the  air, 
he  can  breast  the  winds  at  his  pleasure.  The  problem  of  serial  navigation  is  to 
devise  a  machine  which  can  Uft  itself  by  the  application  of  power  acting  upon  a 
medium  lighter  than  the  machine  itself,  thatis,  theair.  Until  this  is  done,  menmust 
be  content  for  practical  purposes  to  traverse  the  land  and  navigate  the  seas.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  ready  inventiveness  of  Peter  Cooper's  mind,  which  was 
undaunted  even  in  the  presence  of  the  problem  of  flying,  largely  explains  his  views 
in  reference  to  the  currency.  It  was  not  an  objection  apparently,  in  his  view,  that 
experience  did  not  sustain  his  opinions  concerning  the  greenback.  He  seems  almost 
to  have  believed  that  a  new  currency  could  be  invented  as  easily  as  a  new  locomo- 
tive ;  but  most  men  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
laws  which  govern  currency  are  as  unchangeable  as  those  which  determine  the 
problem  of  flight  through  the  air.  Paper  money  is  good  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
exchangeable  for  coin.  Deprive  it  of  this  exchangeability,  or  throw  doubt  upon  it, 
and  the  paper  becomes  at  once  valueless  or  depreciated,  whether  the  government 
which  issues  it  is  strong  or  weak. 

SUCCESS  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  INVENTION  BY  PETEB  COOPEB. 

I  have  been  interested  in  pursuing  Peter  Cooper's  inventions  along  this  line,  in 
illustration  of  my  original  proposition  that  he  appeared  to  be  determined  to  make 
it  easier  for  men  to  move  about.  But  his  inventiveness  did  not  exhaust  itself  in 
this  field.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  rested 
on  an  invention.  In  early  manhood  he  purchased  a  glue  factory,  at  a  time  when 
the  foreign  article  commanded  a  preference  in  our  market  despite  a  heavy  duty. 
Before  long  he  had  won  the  field  for  his  own  product.  Especially  this  result  was 
due  to  a  patent  taken  out  by  him  in  1830,  and  from  that  time  on  his  business  in  glue 
became  the  chief  source  of  his  financial  strength. 

I  have  said  enough  surely  to  justify  the  claim  that  on  the  side  of  inventiveness 
Peter  Cooper  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  geneiration.  In  this, 
I  pointed  out  to  you,  he  was  a  true  child  of  his  times.  But  these  times  have  had 
other  characteristics  not  less  noteworthy,  and  Peter  Cooper  was  a  true  child  of  his 
times  in  these  respects  also.  The  times  have  been  times  of  radical  and  incessant 
change,  and  great  and  continuous  changes  involve-great  suffering  for  many  people. 
The  times  have  been  marked  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
the  masses.  To  both  of  these  tendencies  Peter  Cooper's  nature  responded  with  ready 
sympathy.  He  loved  to  identify  himself  with  the  laboring  men  from  whose  ranks 
he  claimed  he  himself  had  sprung.  Certainly  he  never  lost  his  sympathy  with  the 
multitude,  and  men  felt  for  him  while  he  lived  the  same  affectionate  regard  which 
they  now  feel  for  his  memory. 

DISASTROUS  EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES  IN  METHODS  OP  MANUFACTURE  AND 
IN  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

An  age  of  invention  is  necessarily  an  age  of  change.  The  habits  of  the  world 
following  a  great  invention  do  not  change  instantly,  but  gradually  and  impercepti- 
bly. Watch  the  course  of  two  steamers  leaving  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  one 
bound  for  Livei^ol  and  ^^j^!^y^^(¥^}^so^  *  ^**^®  *™®  *'^®  P**'^  *''  ^'^^^ 
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seem  to  be  identical ;  the  divergence  at  first  is  scarcely  noticed ;  at  last  it  becomes 
clear  to  aU.  So  it  is  with  the  changes  in  the  habits  of  men  which  are  wrought  by 
a  great  invention.  So  recently  as  1870,  when  I  was  graduated  from  college,  the 
business  with  China  and  the  East  was  stiU  carried  on  largely  by  means  of  sailing 
vessels,  just  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning.  The  vessels  were  larger  and  swifter 
than  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  but  the  business  methods  in  that  trade,  though 
already  threatened,  had  scarcely  then  been  very  seriously  affected.  Vessels  were 
still  loaded  for  accoTm.t  of  their  owners,  and  the  old-fashioned  merchant  had  still  a 
name  to  live.  The  cloud  "no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  however,  had  arisen 
above  the  horizon.  The  establishment  of  the  Pacific  Mail  line  of  steamships  in  1867, 
and  the  subsequent  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  gave  a  means  of  access  to 
the  East  entirely  new  in  history. 

The  submarine  cable  under  the  Atlantic,  and  the  extension  by  land  of  telegraph 
lines  towards  China  had  even  before  this  materially  reduced  the  time  in  which  com- 
munication could  be  had  with  those  distant  places. 

In  1873  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  and  this,  with  the  perfecting  of  the  telegraph 
and  cable  systems,  brought  old  conditions  to  an  end,  almost  before  any  who  were 
exposed  to  the  changes  were  able  to  realize  their  full  extent.  In  less  than  twenty 
years  since  then  the  old-fashioned  merchant,  to  use  a  phrase  of  one  of  Peter  Coo- 
per's contemporaries, had  become  "as  extinct  as  the  mastodon."  With  few  excep- 
tions, if  any,  aU  the  mercantile  houses,  identified  with  the  old  manner  of  business 
in  the  trade  with  China,  who  had  no  other  business,  have  either  failed  or  retired. 
Those  who  could,  have  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  do 
this,  kept  up  the  hopeless  struggle  until  forced  to  the  wall. 

I  have  chosen  this  illustration  because  it  makes  clear  that  ia  times  of  such  rapid 
and  fundamental  changes,  no  class  in  the  community  escapes.  Some  might  have 
thought  it  easier  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  modern  inventions,  by  pointing  out 
the  changed  conditions  surroimding  artisans  and  day  laborers,  and  all  manner  of 
working  folk ;  but  then  there  might  have  been  danger  that  these  would  think  that 
they  were  the  only  people  so  seriously  affected.  Yet  we  aU  know  they  have  been 
seriously  affected. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  marked  changes  affecting  them,  of  the  period  covered  by  Peter 
Cooper's  life,  has  been  the  development  of  the  factory  system  with  the  accompany- 
ing division  of  labor  that  has  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hu- 
man hands.  Such  manufacture  as  was  carried  on  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  carried 
on  largely  in  the  home,  and  by  groups  of  men  working  together  in  small  establish- 
ments. The  substitution  <  i  machinery  for  the  human  hand  necessitates,  of  course, 
a  power  adequate  to  drive  the  machinery.  This  power  has  been  found  in  the  water- 
fall and  in  the  steam-engine.  In  either  form  it  has  compelled  the  erection  of  fac- 
tories, either  by  the  side  of  the  waterway  or  elsewhere,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
permit  an  engine  to  drive  much  machinery.  This  has  resulted  in  the  massing  to- 
gether of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  people  in  the  immense  mills  of  modern 
times.  In  other  words,  philosophically  speaking,  the  factory  system  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  necessity  of  concentrating  machinery  close  to  the  power  that  is  to 
drive  it. 

FURTHER  CHANGES  TO  BE  WROUGHT  BY    DEVELOPMENT    OP    APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 

POWER  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

To-day  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  believe  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity may  produce  an  effect  on  the  condition  of  manufacture,  in  a  contrary 
direction,  scarcely  less  striking.  Already  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  power  may 
be  developed  by  electricity^t^^t^^e  flft/g^g/f^tw  from  the  spot  where  the 
power  has  been  generated.     There  is  m  New  York  to-day  at  least  one  loft  where 
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women  are  using  sewing  machines  driven  by  electricity,  in  the  better  light  and  air 
of  the  top  of  the  building,  who  formerly  would  have  been  obUged  to  work  on  the 
lower  stories  in  order  to  be  near  the  power  which  is  generated  in  the  basement. 
Such  facts  as  these  in  themselves  have  not  much  importance,  but  they  are  very 
suggestive.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  telephone  surprised  even  this  age,  ac- 
customed as  it  is  to  the  marvelous  deeds  of  science.  In  its  beginnings  the  tele- 
phone was  imperfect,  but  already  the  long-distance  telephone  is  carrying  the  ac- 
cents of  the  human  voice  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Doubtless,  therefore, 
they  are  right  who  believe  that  the  transmission  of  power  by  electricity  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  no  one  may  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  such  a  capacity,  when  fuUy 
developed,  will  not  again  radically  change  the  methods  of  industry  and  the  condi- 
tions of  Ufe  of  those  who  are  thiis  affected. 

PETEK  COOPER    SAW  THE    DANGEE    IMPENDINa  TO  THE  WOEKINGMAN  FROM    THESE 

CHANGES. 

Peter  Cooper,  with  a  prescience  which  was  perhaps  only  another  expression  of 
his  inventive  genius,  appreciated  the  gravity  of  these  changes  to  which  working 
men  are  exposed.  His  large  heart  fiUed  him  with  sympathy  for  the  suffering  which 
he  knew  was  inevitable  as  to  individuals  during  such  a  period.  Although  he  did 
not  himself  enjoy  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  he  became  in  some  directions 
a  highly  educated  man,  and  he  divined  the  importance  of  education  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  confront  life  in  times  like  these.  The  man  who  could  do  but 
one  thing,  he  perceived,  was  always  in  danger  of  having  no  chance  to  do  that  thing. 
The  man  who  understood  even  a  few  of  the  scientific  principles  so  general  in  their 
application  to  modern  life,  he  saw,  would  be  much  better  equipped  forthe  struggle. 

PETER   COOPER  KNEW;  HOW  BEAUTY  ADDED   VALUE  TO  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  consequences  which  frequently  results  from  the  division  of  labor  is 
to  make  one's  work  more  interesting  than  before.  There  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  the  mind  in  the  production  of  a  completed  article,  which  oftentimes  must  be 
lost  in  the  production  through  machinery  of  insignificant  parts  of  such  an  article. 
Therefore,  one  cannot  help  beUeving  that  Peter  Cooper  dedicated  this  Union  to 
Science  and  Art  as  an  expression  of  his  beUef  in  the  importance  of  art  as  an  element 
in  life,  not  less  than  his  belief  in  the  advantage  of  knowledge.  It  is  as  though  he 
would  have  said  to  all  men :  knowledge  and  beauty  belong  together  ;  the  beauty  of  life 
appears  in  its  completeness  only  when  it  is  lived  with  the  highest  intelligence.  In 
certain  directions  of  manufacture,  such  as  manufactures  of  silk,  the  French  have 
always  sustained  a  position  of  pre-eminence.  When  one  asks  why,  it  is  only  a  par- 
tial answer  to  be  told  that  they  have  good  taste.  You  must  go  deeper  than  that. 
Then  you  wiU  ascertain  that  they  speak  of  their  weavers,  not  as  "hands"  but  as 
artists,  and  they  maintain  in  the  principal  centers  of  manufacture  schools  of  de- 
sign wherein  the  children  of  the  workmen  are  taught  that  labor  and  beauty  are  to 
go  hand  in  hand  through  their  Uves.  Such,  in  part  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
Peter  Cooper's  conception  in  dedicating  this  Union  to  Science  and  Art — Science,  he 
believed,  would  make  life  intelligent ;  Art,  he  believed,  would  make  it  beautiful. 
Knowledge,  it  is  said,  is  power ;  but  beauty  makes  for  fullness  of  Ufe. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MASTERY  OP  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  INSPIRATION  OP  BEAUTY 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  ARTISAN  WHO  WOULD  BE  AN  INDEPENDANT  CITIZEN  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

I  think,  also,  he  was  moved  by  another  thought.  It  has  been  no  accident,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  era  of  modern  industry  began  with  the  revolutionary  years 
of  the  last  century.    The  American  revolution  andJhe  revolution  in  France  which 
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followed  it,  mark  the  turning  point  between  the  era  of  privilege  and  what  Mazzini 
calls  "  the  era  of  duties."  Class  distinctions  depend  on  privilege.  The  rights  of 
man,  as  the  great  Italian  says,  imply  the  duties  of  man.  In  the  olden  day  the 
workman  was  indentured  to  his  master.  He  lacked  freedom,  but  he  had  a  certain 
security.  Under  the  wages  system,  the  workman  has  freedom,  but  he  lacks  secu- 
rity. It  is  doubtless  the  higher  condition,  though  it  be  so  full  of  perils.  I  am  sure 
that  Peter  Cooper  had  it  in  his  mind  that  the  working  man,  because  he  was  socially 
and  politically  free,  in  order  to  be  truly  free  must  have  some  education.  He  must 
have  felt  that  to  give  unlimited  power  to  ignorance,  if  it  were  to  remain  ignorance, 
was  to  expose  civilization  itself  to  hazard.  For  this  reason,  also,  he  builded  the 
Cooper  Union  and  dedicated  it  to  Science  and  Art,  in  order  to  testify  that  power, 
to  be  worthily  exercised,  must  recognize  the  mastery  of  knowledge  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  beauty.  He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  education,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  seek  it.  He 
sought  to  buUd  here  an  institution  adapted  to  meet  a  certain  need.  It  involved  no 
criticism  of  other  agencies.  It  simply  flUed  a  gap  in  the  line  which,  by  practical 
observation,  he  had  seen  was  wide  open,  and  which  he  believed  ought  to  be  filled. 

STEADrASTNESS  OF  PURPOSE. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  gift  which  in  my  mind  gives  to  it 
peculiar  value.  The  Cooper  Union  is  not  the  fortunate  result  of  a  generous  impulse. 
It  embodies  the  fulfillment  of  a  purpose  steadfastly  cherished  and  steadfastly  pur- 
sued througb  many  years.  Nothing  is  finer,  I  think,  than  the  deliberate  way  in 
which  Mr.  Cooper  secured  the  land  on  which  this  building  stands.  As  his  means 
allowed,  he  bought  one  lot,  and  then  he  bought  another  and  another,  until  finally 
the  whole  block  came  into  his  possession.  Naturally,  he  paid  much  higher  prices 
for  the  later  purchases  than  for  the  earlier.  It  throws  an  added  light  upon  his  char- 
acters and  gives  to  it  a  new  lustre,  to  know  that  he  began  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose long  before  he  was  in  a  position  completely  to  fulfill  it.  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  the  late  Marshall  O.  Roberts  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  an  office  he  noticed 
in  the  window  of  a  store  on  Fulton  street  a  picture  that  fascinated  him.  When- 
ever he  was  sent  out  upon  an  errand  he  contrived  to  pass  that  picture,  and  even  as 
a  boy  he  determined  that  some  day  he  would  own  it.  That  picture  was  the  first  he 
ever  bought;  and  that  picture  was  the  foundation  of  a  collection  of  paintings  that 
in  its  day  was  famous  in  New  York.  This  same  steadfastness  of  purpose  marked 
Peter  Cooper's  philanthropy.  It  was  a  part  of  his  nature.  His  philanthropy  ex- 
pressed itself,  by  the  way  on  every  occasion,  and  he  worked  patiently  for  many 
years  of  his  life  towards  the  culminating  expression  of  it  which  has  found  lasting 
form  in  the  Cooper  Union. 

HOW  THE  IDEA  OP  POUNDING  THE  UNION  AEOSE  IN  ME.   COOPER'S  MIND. 

I  may  not  here  detain  you  with  an  account  of  what  the  Cooper  Union  has  done. 
Many  of  you  know  better  than  I,  because  you  have  been  a  part  of  it,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  you  to  be  told  how  Peter  Cooper's  thoughts  came  to  be  turned 
in  this  direction.  For  this  purpose  I  must  remind  you  of  the  sentence  from  one  of 
Peter  Cooper's  speeches,  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  in  which 
he  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  not  a  single  free  school,  either  by  day  or  night, 
existed  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1805,  DeWitt  Clinton,  oppressed  by  this  state 
of  affairs,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  "The  Society  for 
establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  education  of  such  poor 
children  as  do  not  belong  to  and  are  not  provided  for  by  any  religious  society."  By 
this  society  was  established  the  first  free  school  opened  in  the  City  of  New  York 
subsequent  to  the  War  of  iDig^i^Sbb^  MmO^OMt  remember  DeWitt  Clinton  as 
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the  man  whose  name  is  forever  identified  -witli  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  resigned  his  office  as  Senator  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  become  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

VALUE  OF  INSTIUTIONS  OF  LEARNING  TO   A  COMMUNITY. 

You  will  not  deem  it  out  of  place,  I  am  sure,  if  I  remind  you  that  he  was  also  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  illustrates  in  an  inter- 
esting way  the  benefits  which  a  city  derives  from  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  great 
institution  of  learning.  There  were  universities,  and  universities  of  the  highest 
order,  long  before  there  were  common  schools.  It  is  in  hne,  therefore,  with  the  his- 
tory of  education  everywhere,  that  the  free  school  system  of  New  York  should 
spring,  in  a  certain  sense,  from  the  teaching  of  Columbia. 

BE&INNING  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

But  to  return  to  the  Free  School  Society.  The  first  school-house  was  built  in  1809. 
The  schools  multipUed,  and  the  Legislature  after  a  while  imposed  a  tax  for  their  sup- 
port, and  funds  from  other  sources  came  in  abundantly.  De  Witt  Clinton  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  boai'd  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1838,  Peter  Cooper  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society.  In  1842,  a  Board  of 
Education  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  from  that  time  until  1853  the  work  of  free  education  in  New  York 
City  was  divided  between  the  Free  School  Society  and  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
1858,  these  two  bodies  wei-e  amalgamated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  work 
of  the  Free  School  Society  was  merged  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Peter  Cooper  served  for  two  years  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  re- 
signing on  January  1,  1855.  Thus  for  seventeen  years  he  had  been  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  work  of  free  common  school  education  in  this  city.  That 
he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  it  no  one  who  understands  the  intensity  of  his 
nature  can  doubt;  but  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  partly  as  the  result  of 
this  experience,  that  something  more  was  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  than 
the  education  which  could  be  given  in  the  public  schools.  This  Cooper  Union, 
dedicated  to  Science  and  Art,  is  the  outcome  of  that  conviction.    It  aims  to  give: 

"  1st.  Instruction  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  practically  apphed  in 
the  daily  occupations  of  the  working  classes  by  which  they  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

"3d.  Instruction  in  the  laws  by  which  health  is  preserved  and  the  sanitary  cOn 
dition  of  families  improved — in  other  words,  personal  hygiene. 

"  3d.  Instruction  in  political  science,  by  virtue  of  which  communities  preserve 
themselves  and  nations  progress  in  wealth  and  power. 

"  4th.  Instruction  addressed  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  and  the  imagination,  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  reasonable  and  healthy  recreation  to  the  working  classes  after  the 
labors  of  the  day." 

No  one  can  listen  to  this  summary  of  its  purposes  without  appreciating  that  the 
Cooper  Union  is  the  worthy  monument  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  But  the  Cooper 
Union  is  more  than  a  monument.  It  is  more,  even,  than  an  educational  institu- 
tion of  highest  value  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  numbered  among 
its  students.  It  is  the  eloquent  and  enduring  expression  of  one  of  the  profoundest 
teacliings  of  Peter  Cooper's  long  and  useful  life.  It  is  as  though  he  were  still  say- 
ing, through  this  Union,  to  the  rich  men  of  New  York,  that  the  obligations  of 
wealth  are  not  fully  met  unless  wealth  is  made  to  minister  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity with  a  no  less  serious  and  steadfast  purpose  than  it  is  made  to  minister  to 
one's  own  advantage. 
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WHAT    MAKES  A  CffTY  GKEAT? 

In  this  city  Peter  Cooper  made  his  wealth,  and  this  community  he  made  sharer 
in  his  great  prosperity.  New  York  needs  more  such  men.  Powerful  in  her  superb 
location,  powerful  in  iUimitable  resources,  it  stiU  may  be  asked  of  New  York  as  of 
ancient  Rome,  "What  is  the  city  but  the  people?"  Unless  the  love  of  New  York 
can  animate  the  hearts  of  her  citizens,  unless  those  who  are  prosperous  in  the  city 
give  heed  to  the  call  which  chivalry  pronounced  "noblesse  oblige,"  there  wUl  be 
here  no  doubt  a  great  aggregate  of  men,  but  there  will  not  be  a  city  great  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  centers  which  have  illumined  and  ennobled  the  world.  Wealth 
is  power,  knowledge  is  power.  But  it  is  the  man  behind  the  power  that  determines 
its  usefulness.    It  is  the  glory  of  Peter  Cooper  that  he  used  his  power  well. 

It  is  not  alone  the  fact  tliat  it  contains  this  admirable  address  hy 
President  Low,  just  quoted,  that  makes  this  32nd  Annual  Report  by 
the  Trustees  of  Cooper  Union  the  most  notable  of  the  series ;  for,  as 
if  to  pay  double  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  great  hearted  Founder 
in  the  centennial  year  of  his  birth,  the  Executors  and  Trustees  of 
the  Fayerweather  estate  established  a  permanent  and  adequate  En- 
dowment Fund  for  the  support  of  The  Womens'  Art  School.  Their 
action  is  recorded  in  the  annual  statement  which  follows. 

Statement  of  the  Trustees. 

During  the  year  which  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  exercises  of  to-night  two  events 
have  occurred  which  will  make  it  memorable  in  the  histojy  of  the  institution.  The 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Peter  Cooper,  the  f  oimder  of  the  insti- 
tution, occurred  on  the  twelfth  of  February  last,  and  was  celebrated  with  suitable 
ceremonies  which  were  organized  spontaneously  by  the  Alumni,  and  carried  out 
under  their  direction  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success. 

The  oration  on  the  occasion  was  deUvered  by  the  Honorable  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  and  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  audience  which  filled 
the  hall  to  overflowing.  It  is  deemed  only  fitting  that  the  admirable  production  of 
President  Low  be  printed  and  circulated  with  this  report,  because  it  presents  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cooper,  from  a  contemporaneous  point  of  view,  in  a  light  which 
will  always  be  interesting  to  posterity. 

The  address  of  the  Honorable  James  Fitzgerald,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
and  a  former  pupil  of  the  institute,  was  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction  as  show- 
ing the  profound  appreciation  of  the  Alumni  of  the  advantages  which  they  have 
received  from  the  great  benefaction  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

the  fayerweather  beqxjest  to  the  art  school  for  women. 

The  other  event  which  has  made  the  year  memorable  is  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tors and  trustees  of  the  will  of  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  in  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $300,000  as  an  endowment  fund,  to  be  forever  kept  separate  and  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Art  School  for  Women,  which  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  institution  from  its  foundation.  This  endowment  will  come  at  a  peculiarly  for- 
tunate juncture  in  the  development  of  the  institution.  For  many  years  the  demand 
for  the  privileges  of  the  art  school  has  been  far  in  excess  of  its  capacity.  There 
have  always  been  waiting  for  admission  applicants  greater  in  number  than  the 
school  actually  cares  for  at  any  one  time.  This  fact  has  indicated  that  the  school 
should  be  enlarged,  and,  when  doubled  in  capacity,  will  not  even  then  be  sufiicient 
to  receive  all  who  desire  to  become  pupils.  This  state  of  affairs  had  decided  the 
Trustees  to  reconstruct  tLe-^two  upper  fioora  lof  The  building  so  as  to  provide 
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ample  axjcommodations  both  for  the  day  school  and  the  night  art  school,  and  the 
best  possible  arrangement  to  make  their  work  effective.  The  outlay  required  for 
this  purpose  ■wiU  be  about  $100,000,  a  sum  which  the  Trustees  did  not  feel  authorized 
to  expend  without  some  assurance  that  the  income  would  be  replaced  from  some 
independent  somrce.  It  is  our  privilege  to  state  that  the  children  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Edward  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Hewitt,  had  assured  the  Trustees  that  they  would 
make  good  any  deficiency  of  the  ordinary  income  which  might  be  produced  by  the 
expenditure  required  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building.  But  it  still  remained 
necessary  to  provide  an  additional  income  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  institution  in  consequence 
of  the  enlarged  accomjnodations.  The  Fayerweather  endowment  will  meet  this 
requirement,  and  there  will  be  no  obstacle,  therefore,  after  the  money  is  received, 
to  the  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  Axt  School  for  Women,  so  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  care  for  about  seven  himdred  pupils  instead  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  who 
heretofore  have  filled  the  school  to  repletion.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
improved  ventilation  and  of  the  better  distribution  of  space  which  can  now  be 
made,  the  work  of  the  school  will  undoubtedly  be  more  effective  and  the  health  of 
the  pupils  be  carefully  guarded. 

THE  FAYERWEATHER  TRUSTEES  THANKED  BY  THE  TETJSTEES  OF  COOPER  UNION. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Fayerweather  will  thus  be  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Cooper 
forever  in  the  maintenance  of  the  free  school  of  instruction  in  ai't  for  women,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  gentler  sex  for  all  time 
to  come.  Reference  to  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  school  will  show  how 
effective  the  work  has  been  in  preparing  young  women  to  gain  an  honorable  liveli- 
hood, and  the  very  great  number  of  pupils  who  are  profitably  employed  iu  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  business  in  which  a  knowledge  of  art  is  required.  It  is  certain  that 
no  more  useful  application  of  Mr.  Fayerweather's  money  could  have  been  made, 
and  the  trustees  of  his  will,  Mr.  Justice  L.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Vaughan  and  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Ritch,  are  to  be  congratulated  as  well  as  thanked  most  heartily  by  the 
public,  as  they  are  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  for  their  recognition  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years  with  inadequate  means  in 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  opening  new  avenues  of  employment  for 
many  deserving  women  who  otherwise  would  have  lacked  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  duties  of  life. 

PROPOSED  ENLAROEMENT   OP  READING  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

Reference  to  the  report  of  the  Curator  will  show  that  the  reading  room  and  the 
library  have  been  used  to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the  past  year.  The  removal 
of  the  art  school  from  the  gallery  surrounding  the  reading  room  will  enable  the 
Trustees  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  for  visitors,  and  it  is  proposed,  if  the  in-> 
come  of  the  institution  will  warrant,  to  throw  the  gallery  open  for  readers  of  books, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  floor  may  be  appropriated  to  newspapers,  .iournals, 
and  magazines.  The  range  of  rooms  adjoining  the  gallery  will  then  be  available 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Society  of  the  Associates  of  the  Cooper  Union,  which  the 
Trustees  will  proceed  at  once  to  organize  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
trust  deed  of  Mr.  Cooper.  In  this  organization  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
Alumni  Association  as  the  central  body  around  which  the  Society  of  Associates 
will  naturally  gather.  It  is  proposed  that  this  suit  of  rooms,  two  hundred  feet  iu 
length,  shall  be  used  for  the  occupation  of  the  Associates,  and  particularly  for  the 
delivery  of  such  papers  and  lectures  as  would  not  attract  large  audiences  from  the 
general  public.  The  Alumni  and  the  Associates  will  thus  be  able  to  pursue  special 
kinds  of  studies  and  to  give  .attention  to  ^ajiy  new  Bcifintific  or  industrial  problems 
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which  requike  solution.  When  this  society  has  been  organized,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Cooper  win  have  been  fuUy  executed,  and  the  Trustees  are  particularly  anxious 
that  this  shall  be  done  while  the  Trustees  selected  by  Mr.  Cooper  are  still  Mving,  for 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  (rf  the  original  number  of  Trustees  all  survive  except 
Mr.  Cooper  himself.  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  who  has  been  the  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration from  the  outset,  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year;  the  Honorable  Daniel  F. 
Tiemann;  who  was  Mayor  of  the  City  at  the  time  the  institution  was  opened,  is  now 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  while  the  three  younger  Trustees,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  have  all  passed  their  sixtieth  year. 

INCEEASKD  FACILITIES  FOB  THE  NIGHT  CLASSES  POSSIBLE. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the  night  classes  shows  that  the  number  of  people 
who  have  completed  the  course  has  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  it 
is  beheved  that  the  standard  of  instruction  has  been  maintained  at  the  highest  limit 
of  usefulness.  When  the  new  floor  for  the  night  art  classes  is  prepared,  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes, 
which  heretofore  have  not  been  able  to  receive  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  appUcants.  The  science  and  mathematical  departments  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  public  demand,  so  that  with  the  coming  year,  the  Trustees 
expect  that  every  deserving  young  man  or  young  woman  who  desires  to  enter  the 
institution  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so;  but  in  a  growing  community  like 
New  York,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  equal  to  the  supply  of  Mgher  education 
in  science  and  art.  The  Cooper  Union  has  set  a  great  example  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  this  city,  by  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  and  now  by  the  Drexd  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  aU  of  which  have  been 
modelled  upon  the  plans  developed  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  experience  gained 
in  the  Cooper  Institute.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Trustees,  who  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Cooper  for  so  many  years,  not  merely  to  witness  the  good  work  which  has 
been  done  within  the  Institution  which  he  founded,  but  to  find  that  his  example 
has  found  imitators  in  other  cities,  and  that  his  beneficent  work  is  recognized  in 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe. 

PECUNIARY  NEEDS   OP  THE  EEADING  ROOM  AND  IJBRARY  CLEARLY  SHOWN. 

The  department  ol  the  institution  which  now  has  the  most  need  for  immediate 
extension  and  development  is  the  free  reading  room  and  library.  So  far  as  space  is 
concerned,  the  addition  of  the  gallery  will  probably  double  its  facilities,  but  the 
expenditure  which  the  trustees  are  able  to  make  upon  this  branch  of  our  operations 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  its  privileges.  The  amount  expended  is 
about  $10,000  per  annum,  which  suffices  to  supply  the  leading  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  reference  library  has,  however,  remained 
^  almost  stationary  in  the  number  of  books,  because  by  constant  use  they  are  so  worn 
as  to  need  frequent  replacement.  So  far  as  possible  the  current  pubUcations  have 
been  supplied,  but  at  least  $10,000  additional  per  annum  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  treatises  upon  science,  art,  history,  and  other  departments 
of  learning  to  which  the  great  mass  of  our  people  have  no  access  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  Cooper  Union.  One  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  has 
given  the  sum  of  |1,000,  which  during  the  last  year  has  enabled  us  to  supply  some 
of  the  more  important  publications,  but  a  much  larger  annual  expenditure  is 
required  to  make  the  reference  Ubrary  abreast  of  the  times.  There  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  some  enUghtened  and  generous  donor  the  opportunMy  to  associate  his 
name  with  that  of  Mr.  Cooper  by  creating  a  trust  fund  similar  to  the  Fayerweather 
trust,  the  iucome  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  library. 
This  suggestion  is  made  i^tgHm^bldi^  MOFS^W^ther  trust  was  created,  it  was 
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asserted,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  money  thus  appropriated 
was  not  wisely  devoted  to  the  Cooper  Union  because  it  had  ample  resources  and 
generous  supporters  within  its  own  circle  of  influence  The  Cooper  Union  has 
indeed  received  from  Mr.  Cooper's  family  a  most  generous  support,  but  their  means 
have  been  seriously  taxed  by  the  large  expenditures  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  building,  amounting  to  over  $400,000,  when  the  present  reconstruction  is  com- 
pleted, since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  institution  would 
receive  from  other  quarters  considerable  endowments,  and  he  did  not  suppose  origi- 
nally that  he  or  his  estate  would  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than  provide  the  building 
in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  would  be  carried  on.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  Cooper  not  only  erected  the  building,  but  he  provided  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $300,000,  which,  with  the  income  of  the  rented  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, has  been  sufficient  thus  far  to  maintain  the  institution  upon  its  present  scale  of 
usefulness.  But  the  pressure  for  greater  facilities  is  so  great  that  the  Trustees 
would  be  dereUct  in  their  duty  if  they  failed  to  apprise  the  pubhc  of  the  wants  of 
the  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  from  some  quarter  the  endowment 
required  for  the  necessary  supply  of  books  to  the  library  will  come  from  some  one 
who  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  his  name  associated  with  Mr.  Cooper  in  this 
work  of  beneficence. 

The  Trustees  desire  to  express  their  profound  sense  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
various  officers  and  teachers  of  the  institution  have  discharged  their  duties,  and 
they  sincerely  hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  masses  will 
visit  and  examine  the  institution  in  its  various  departments,  in  order  that  its  work 

may  be  f  uUy  understood  and  appreciated. 

WILSON  G.  HUNT, 

EDWARD  COOPER, 
DANIEL  F.  TIEMANN, 
JOHN  E.  PARSONS, 
ABBAM  S.  HEWITT, 

Trustees. 
May  29,  1891. 

The  reports  of  the  Directors  and  Principals  of  the  schools  for  the 
season  of  1890-'91,  will  be  found  in  full  at  the  close  of  the  account 
of  the  schools; — they  record  full  classes  and  good  results.  The  re- 
port of  the  Curator  of  the  Library,  shows  that  the  facilities  of 
Library  and  Reading  Room  have  been  fully  made  use  of  diiring  the 
year  by  some  566,943  visitors.  Twenty-eight  public  lectures  were 
given,' nearly  all  of  which  were  illustrated.  Of  these,  three  were  on 
the  Art  of  Architecture,  and  one  on  Manual  Training  by  Professor 
Woodward  of  St.  Louis,  the  veteran  pioneer  in  that  form  of  education. 

Dr.  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  lectured  on  "  The  Temples  of  Ancient 
Egypt."  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear  on  "Mediaeval  Cathedral 
Architecture,"  and  Professor  George  W.  Piympton,  on  the  "Devel- 
opment of  Temple  Architecture."  These  three  lectures  were  each 
illustrated. 

This  history  must  now  close  with  the  last  printed  annual  state- 
ment showing  the  current  finances  for  the  year  1890, 

This  is  here  followed  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  investments, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  down  to  1888,  taken  from  the  29th  Annual 
Report.  No  such  general  summary  is  given  in  the  succeeding  Re- 
'ports.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  list  of  the  Trustees,  Officers  and  Instructors  follows  and  is  in 
itself  a  striking  object  lesson  showing  the  varied  extent  and  useful- 
ness embraced  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and  Earpenditures  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Adr 
vancement  of  Science  and  Art  for  the  year  A.  D.  1890. 

REVENUE. 

Rents  from  Stores,  Offices  and  Large  Hall |38, 557  26 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 3, 469  08 

Donations 1, 775  00 

Interest  on  Endowment  Fund 15, 716  67 


Total  Revenue 149,518  01 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Free  Night  Classes  in  Science  and  Art $10, 287  38 

Art  School  for  Women 11^  344  03 

School  of  Stenography  for  Women 

Library  , 

Reading  Room 

Lectures  

Care  of  Building 

Heat  and  Ventilation 

Repairs  and  Improvements 

Office  Expenses 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Gas 


Sundries 

Women's  Centennial  Union  Fund. 

Rewards  to  Employees 

Large  Hall 


600  00 

5,629  51 

1,819  71 

682  85 

3, 678  89 

4, 140  50 

3,184  83 

3,819  08 

739  58 

3,108  94 

121  97 

34  55 

165  00 

181  00 

150  00 

Total  Expenditures $47, 037  71 

GENERAL  CASH   STATEMENT. 


Balance  in  Treasury,  January  1st,  1890 $10, 516  30 

Receipts  as  per  Statement  above 49,518  01 


$60, 034  31 


Expenditures  as  per  Statement  above $47, 027  71 

Balance  in  Treasury,  January  1st,  1891 13, 006  60 

$60, 034  31 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 
CUBEENT  ASSETS. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  January  1st,  1891 $13,006  60 

Rents  due 1, 113  31 

Digitized  by  Microsoft®  
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CURRENT  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Accounts  Audited    $4,837  74 

Grim  Legacy 1,726  81 

Women's  Centennial  Union  Fund 1, 652  11 

$8,216  66 

SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.* 

The  original  cost  of  the  Cooper  Union  Building  when  conveyed  to  the 

Trustees |630, 000  00 

Total  receipts  from  Eents 962, 787  34 

Total  receipts  from  Donations 49, 765  39 

Total  receipts  from  sundry  other  sources 152, 238  51 

Total  aggregate  receipts  to  January  1st,  1888 1,164,791  24 

Total  expenditures  for  carrying  on  the  various  departments,  from  1859 

to  1888  inclusive  (28  years) 1, 206, 733  17 

Total  expenditures  on  building  and  education  to  January  1st,  1888 1, 836, 733  17 

TRUSTEES   AND   OFFICERS,  1890-1891. 

President. — Edward  Cooper. 

2VeasMrer.— Wilson  G.  Hunt. 

Secretary. — Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Trustees. — Edward  Cooper,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  John  E.  Parsons, 
Daniel  F.  Tiemann. 

Assistant  Secretary. — L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

Curator  of  Library. — J.  C.  Zachos. 

Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman's  Art  School. — Mrs.  Wm.  Tilden  Blodgett,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  S.  Bryce,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Choate,  Mrs.  Edward  Cooper,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Cooper, 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Daly,  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Green,  Mrs.  Burton 
N.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Hewitt,  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hoyt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Osborne,  Miss  Georgina 
Schuyler,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Sturges,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Thurber,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Wheeler. 

Instructors  in  the  Cooper  Union  Free  Schools,  1890-1891. 

NIGHT   schools  OF   SCIENCE  AND   ART. 

Geo.  W.  Plympton,  a.  m.,  o.  e..   Director  of  Night  Schools,   and  Professor  of 
Physics,  Astronomy  and  Applied  Mechanics. 
Robert  Spice,  b.  s..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Electrical  Measurements. 
William  Richardson,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

D.  S.  Martin,  Professor  of  Geology. 

J.  C.  Zachos,  Professor  of  Oratory,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Waller  Holladay,  Professor  of  Diff.  and  Integral  Calculus  and  Analytical  Geom- 
etry. 

Ralph  S.  Rounds,  Instructor  in  Trigonometry,  Geometry,  Algebra  and  Mechanics. 

J.  B.  Wallace,  J.  L.  Tupper,  C.  L.  Tyner,  Instructors  in  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

Joseph  E.  Aue,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  and  Perspective  Drawing. 

J.  A.  Saxton,  a.  m.,  Edwin  R.  Storm,  Instructors  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

E.  C.  Miller,  Edward  A.  Miller,  Emil  F.  Maurer,  Instructors  in  Architectural 
Drawing. 

J.  A.  McDougall,  Instructor  in  Cast  Drawing. 

*Prom,S91fe4aHiW},5l9ffiaHt,cM«?^6th,  1888. 
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A.  M.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Form  Drawing. 
Max  Eglau,  H.  G.  Plumb,  Instructors  in  Drawing  from  Copy. 
Edward  Ehrle,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Drawing  and  Designing. 
Stanislaus  Basario,  Instructor  in  Modelling  in  Clay, 

WOMAN'S  ART  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Susan  N,  Carter,  Principal. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Vinton,  Clerk. 

R.  Swain  GifEord,  n.a.,  Teacher  of  Morning  Class  in  Oil  Painting. 

J.  Alden  Weir,  n.a..  Teacher  of  Afternoon  Class  in  OU  Painting. 

Willard  L.  Metcalf ,  Teacher  of  Morning  Class  in  life  and  Cast  Drawing. 

Mrs.  William  Stone,  Teacher  of  Normal  Drawing  and  Designing. 

Eobert  Reid,  s.  A.  a..  Teacher  of  Afternoon  Class  in  Life  and  Cast  Drawing. 

W.  Howard  Hart,  Teacher  of  Morning  Class  in  Cast  Drawing. 

Chas.  A.  Vanderhoof ,  Teacher  of  Class  in  Pen  and  Ink  Illustration. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.  EUis,  Teacher  of  Crayon  Photographs. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Poe,  Teacher  of  Photo-Color. 

William  H.  Goodyear,  Lecturer  on  Art. 

Thomas  Bakins,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHONOGEAPHY  AND  TYPE-WRITINa. 

Miss  M.  E.  Bobbins,  Teacher. 

SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

Miss  Annie  F,  Brown,  Teacher. 

FREE  READING  ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Curator. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Adler,  F.  A,  Curtis,  A.  J.  White,  Matthew  T.  Henry,  Custo- 
dians. 

Cooper  Union  New  York  City.    The  Free  Night  Schools  op 

Science  and  Art. 

In  the  historical  account  of  the  comprehensive  institution  known 
as  "  The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art" 
given  m  the  pages  immediately  preceding,  the  purpose  of  this  ad- 
mirable institution  has  been  sufficiently  set  forth,  and  the  gratify- 
ing success  of  this  educational  experiment  recorded.  The  character 
and  motives  of  the  remarkable  man  who  planned  and  executed  this 
great  undertaking,  are  shown  both  in  the  autobiographical  state- 
ments made  by  him  from  time  to  time,  and  by  a  perusal  of  his  plans 
as  formally  set  forth  by  himself  in  the  "  Deed  of  Trust,"  and  accom- 
panying "  Letter  to  the  Trustees,"  as  well  as  by  his  occasional 
addresses. 

In  the  general  account  of  his  comprehensive  plans  and  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Institute,  the  several  Departments  among  which  its 
activities  are  distributed,  have  been  described  with  more  or  less 
fullness.  This  makes  it  more  difficult,  but  happily  less  essential,  to 
give,  in  detail,  the  ^is^f^t^^l^W^fSm^m®^  each  in  turn.    All  that 
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relates  to  the  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  undertaking  as  illus- 
trated in  each  case,  and  to  the  philosophy  underlying  the  philan  thropic 
effort,  can  be  omitted;  as  having  been  already  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  general  account.  To  recapitulate ;  the  Institution,  of  which 
these  "Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art "  form  an  important 
feature,  is  a  free  gift  to  his  fellow  countrymen  made  by  the  late 
Peter  Cooper,  a  native-born  citizen  of  New  York  City  who,  trained 
to  self  help  and  hard  work  early  in  life,  and  having  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  by  the  exercise  of  the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  industry,  in- 
tegrity, economy,  accompanied  by  unusual  energy  and  enterprise  ; 
began,  in  1854,  to  build  the  great  building  at  the  intersection  of  Third 
and  Fourth  avenues,  which,  known  as  the  "  Cooper  Union,"  has  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  been  a  prominent  landmark  in  New 
York  City.  That  when  completed  in  1859  he  deeded  this  property, 
which  had  then  cost  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees;  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  in  various  ways, 
opportunities  for  the  free  instruction  of  Mechanics,  and  others, 
specifying  that  the  property,  much  of  which  was  capable  of  provid- 
ing an  income,  "  shall  be  forever  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  practical 
Science  and  Art." 

Although  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  when  this  great 
property  was  thus  deeded  to  public  use,  Mr.  Cooper  was  spared  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer,  to  personally  direct  his  bounty, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  he  added  by  generous  gifts  to  the  resources 
of  the  Institute ;  as,  since  his  decease,  his  children  have  done.  Mr. 
Edward  Cooper,  his  son,  Ex- Mayor  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  his  son  in  law,  at  present  (1888),  Mayor  of  the  City — who 
were,  from  the  first,  associated  with  Mr.  Cooper,  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  continue  to  take  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute; while,  as  already  related,  the  enormous  expenditure,  unexpect- 
edly entailed  by  the  necessity  of  strengthening  and  rebuilding  the 
foundations  of  the  building,  was  met  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  provide 
for  the  youthful  mechanics,  and  others,  desirous  of  learning  and 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  other  opportunities,  similar  facilities 
as  are  given  in  other  large  cities  by  Mechanics  Institutes  and  like 
associations.  Yet,  while  resembling  in  some  of  its  features  The 
Franklin  and  Maryland  Institutes  in  the  sister  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  in  Cincinnati,  these 
schools  of  Cooper  Union  have  an  individual  character  of  their  own. 
The  Institiite  has  many  other  features  which  give  it,  as  a  whol6,  a 
decidedly  distinctive  character  as  compared  with  any  other  educa- 
tional institution;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Night  Schools  them- 
selves may  have  been  somewhat  modified  and  influenced  by  these 
other  departments.       Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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One  questions  whether,  had  it  not  been  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
a  home  to  the  Woman's  School  of  Design, — founded  by  women  some 
years  before  his  building  was  erected, — and  so  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  for  himself,  the  workings  and  results  of  that  ad- 
mirable undertaking,  Mr.  Cooper,  would  have  been  so  awake  to  the 
desirableness  of  affording  ample  opportunities  to  young  women  for 
being  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  Art,  and  in  the  practical  Artistic 
Industries,  as  was  shown  in  the  formal  organization  of  his  Institu- 
tion. Whether,  but  for  this  experience.  Drawing  and  its  technical 
applications  to  industries,  would  have  received  the  attention  and 
development  in  these  free  Night  Schools,  which  has,  in  later  years, 
caused  so  marked  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  School 
of  Art,  as  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  School  of  Science. 

In  the  opportunity  now  given  to  review  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Night  Schools  by  means  of  the  series  of  official  reports 
of  the  institution  already  continuing  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years;  a  period  comprising  the  exciting  times  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion (1861-'65),  and  the  shorter  but  hardly  less  exciting  season  of 
the  Labor  Strikes  which,  some  years  later,  resulted  from  Industrial 
depression;  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  modifications  resulting  from 
experience,  and,  in  this  way,  the  history  of  the  Cooper  Union  Night 
Schools  may  afford  valuable  lessons  and  suggestions  to  educators 
engaged  in  similar  efforts. 

As  already  recorded,  the  opening  of  the  free  night  classes  in 
1859-'60  was  marked  by  such  an  eagerness  to  enter  that  nearly 
"  2000  pupils  were  admitted." 

From  the  report  of  the  Trustees,  quoted  in  the  preceding  account, 
it  appears  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  was  mostly  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  that  the  public 
were  admitted  to  these,  so  far  as  they  could  be  conveniently  given 
seats.  The  classes  began  at  7.30,  after  which  hour  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  room,  and  continued  for  two  hours.  The  pupils  were 
subject  to  examinations  on  the  topics,  and  were  expected  to  study 
the  text  books. — The  list  of  the  Instructors  of  the  first  year  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  quotations  from  the  First  Annual  Report  in 
the  preceding  general  history.  The  following  classes  were  organized : 
The  class  in  Mathematics  numbered  164,  and  was  under  the  care  of 
Professor  B.  S.  Hedrick  and  four  assistants.  Instruction  was  given 
in  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  with  applications  to  prac- 
tical science. 

The  class  in  Mechanical  Philosophy,  numbered  105  and  was  taught 
by  Professor  Levi  Reuben  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Vanderweyde. 

The  Chemical  class  was  attended  by  280  pupils.  The  distinguished 
scientist  Dr.  John  C.  Draper,  directed,  assisted  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Van- 
derweyde. The  prinwjg^f^^^  U^L^J^^j^Electricity  and  Chemis- 
try, were  set  forth  with  especial  reference  to  their  "application  to  the 
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arts.     The  brilliant  lecturer  doubtless  drew  large  audiences  from  the 
general  public  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

The -Class  in  Architectural  Drawing  numbered  111  pupils.  Mr. 
John  F.  Miller,  was  in  charge  assisted  by  two  others,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  has  since  been  widely  known  as  an  art  critic. 

"  The  instruction  is  given  not  for  those  but  with  especial  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanical  drawing;  mere  copying  is  prohibited,  but  mechanical  models  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  instruction.  For  this  purpose  a  complete  set  of  the 
Darmstadt  models  have  been  ordered  from  Europe,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  have  been  received." 

The  Class  in  Mechanical  Drawing  numbered  104  pupils.  Professor 
Richard  S.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  in  charge  with 
two  assistants. 

The  Class  in  Free  hand  Drawing  numbered  102.  Professor  Smith, 
also,  had  charge  of  this  class  with  one  assistant. 

The  Trustees  take  occasion  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  value  to  the  young  Mechanics  of  all  these  Drawing  Classes. 

The  Class  in  Vocal  Music  meets  every  Saturday  Evening  under 
charge  of  Dr.  Guilmette,  and  is  attended  by  380  pupils;  335  men  and 
155  women.  This  class  was  reluctantly  agreed  to  by  the  Trustees, 
but  its  success  and  practical  value  has  in  their  judgment  fully 
demonstrated  its  necessity  and  value. 

The  method  of  recording  the  number  of  pupils  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing and  seems  at  one  time  to  include  the  whole  number  of  difEer- 
ent  individual  pupils,  and  at  another,  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the  num- 
ber in  each  class; — now  as  one  pupil  may  readily  attend  two  or  more 
classes,  there  is  ample  room  for  discrepancy;  as,  for  instance,  the  above 
enumeration  gives  a  total  of  860  in  the  classes  not  counting  those  in 
the  music  class,  counting  those  there  is  a  total  of  1,346.  While  the 
statement  made  is  that  about  3,000  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
various  classes.  There  is  another  fruitful  cause  of  confusion  in  the 
fact  that  many  pupils  who  enter  do  not  remain  till  the  close;  and 
fewer  still,  take  the  final  examination  on  which  the  certificates  are 
granted.  This  led  later  to  the  giving  in  the  Reports,  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  entering,  the  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  number  receiving  certificates;  but,  as  these  tables  do 
not  state  whether  the  "totals  "  represent  persons,  or  only  the  aggre- 
gate of  membership  in  the  several  classes,  there  is  still  confusion; 
whether  the  grand  total  of  about  3,000  in  the  39th  Report  for  ex- 
ample, represents  3,000  different  individuals,  or  1,000  individuals  who 
each  were  admitted  to  three  classes,  is  no  where  shown.  The  large 
numbers  given,  and  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  a  pupil  would  be 
likely  to  take  more  than  a  single  study,  leads  to  this  uncertainty.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  Annual  Reports,  the  discrimination  is  made;  but 
is  not  in  most  of  them. 

Serious  practical  difficulties  in  ca.rryingj^on  the  night  schools  were 
met  in  the  outset,  arimng  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  lack 
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of  a  logical  continuous  course  of  study  ■which  must  be  finished  if 
once  begun,  and  the  fact  that  the  students  were  not  grouped  in 
graded  classes  but  -were  taught  indiscriminately. 

The  same  condition  which  confronted  Walter  Smith,  when  he  was 
first  called  to  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Night  Drawing 
Schools;  and  which  Professor  Fuchs,  found  to  exist  in  some  degree 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute. It  is,  however,  due  to  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  Professor  Hugh  Newell,  to  state  that  he  had  already 
begun  the  changes  needed  to  remedy  these  difficulties. 

The  remedy  was  easily  to  be  seen  but  in  all  these  cases  the  practical 
application  of  it  was  difficult  and  it  was  essential  that  the  approaches 
to  the  desired  conditions  should  be  made  gradually  and  with  great 
discretion,  or  the  very  pupils  most  in  need  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  classes  would  be  driven  away. 

Although  the  Teachers  and  the  Trustees,  were  fully  aware  of  the 
evils  to  be  remedied;  these  were  so  persistent  as  to  be  commented  on 
at  some  length  by  the  Trustees  in  their  Tenth  Annual  Report. 

Many  of  the  first  applicants  on  the  opening  of  the  schools  had 
doubtless  been  led  by  curiosity,  or  by  the  not  uncommon  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  which  this  offer  of  free  tuition  seemed  to 
imply;  but,  when  they  found  that  attendance  meant  personal  effort, 
and  that,  however  valuable  were  the  proffered  gifts  of  the  Cooper 
Union  classes,  the  recipient  of  them  was,  of  necessity,  forced  to  pay 
a  large  price  in  the  form  of  personal  self  sacrifice  and  exertion,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  essential  condition  of  regular  attendance 
and  persistent  mental  effort,  they  were  very  soon  disheartened  and 
fell  away. 

The  studies,  too,  implied  a  previous  knowledge  which  was  largely 
wanting  among  those  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  classes,  and 
the  Trustees  in  subsequent  Reports,  complain  that  the  public  Night 
Schools  do  not  give  their  pupils  the  elementary  training  in  arith- 
metic, for  instance,  which  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  Cooper  Union  Schools,  which  were  in  no 
wise  intended  to  be  elementary  Night  Schools;  but  were  planned  to 
offer  to  the  graduates  of  the  night  schools,  supplementary  training 
in  advanced  mathematical  studies,  and  in  the  elements  of  science. 
Indeed,  a  high  class  technical  or ' '  Polytechnic  "  school  was  comprised 
in  the  ultimate  design  of  Mr.  Cooper;  this,  however,  had  to  be  long 
deferred,  in  view  of  the  stubborn  fact  that  those  for  whom  his  bene- 
faction was  primarily  designed,  could  not  reach,  and  could  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  high  grade  institution.  Nor,  after  the  other 
departments  were  developed,  was  there  means  remaining  for  such  a 
school. 

However,  it  was  realized  that  something  more  effective  than  the 
classes  of  the  first  yeaPiS8fe9Ct)fe)6^'^ffi9g^4nd  the  Trustees  at  once 
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proceeded,  as  did  Professors  Smith,  and  Fuchs  in  later  years,  to  effect 
such  an  improvement;  by  classification  of  the  students,  and  by  in- 
sisting on  regular  course  of  study. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report,*  is  given  a  brief  history  of  the  free 
night  classes  opened  in  1859,  as  follows : 

"As  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  about  3,000  pupils  were  admitted  into 
these  classes.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  many  of  these  were  not  prepared  for 
the  grade  of  study  established  in  order  to  make  the  Institution  really  useful  and 
respectable.  Others  again  found  the  severe  course  of  study  prescribed  distasteful, 
and  when  the  zeal  of  novelty  was  worn  ofiE,  retired  from  the  classes.  Others  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Institution  by  the  changes  of  residence  and  business  incident  to 
a  great  city.  The  Trustees  are  happy  to  state,  however,  that  over  1,000  pupils  re- 
mained in  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  last,  when  the  examina- 
tions took  place,  and  the  certificates  were  awarded.  The  examinations  were  vol- 
untary, and  hence  the  number  who  actually  received  certificates  was  363,  whose 
names  are  appended  to  this  Report.  It  was  deemed  better  not  to  compel  examina- 
tions, as  the  fear  of  a  public  trial  wotdd  deter  many,  especially  those  advanced  in 
life,  from  joining  the  classes.  The  Trustees  and  instructors  are  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  a  much  larger  number  in  all  the  departments  would  have  passed  the  ex- 
aminations with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Institution  if  they  could  have  brought 
themselves  to  submit  to  them. 

The  examiners  were  aU  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the  several  departments,  con- 
nected with  other  institutions  in  this  city,  and  their  reports  are  given  at  length  as 
affording  the  best  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  the 

pupils." 

******* 

After  giving  the  reports  of  the  several  examining  Committees  the 
Trustees  announce  their  new  programme  as  follows : 

"The  experience  gained  by  the  Trustees  during  the  first  session  satisfied  them 
that,  while  it  was  not  judicious  to  restrict  the  pupils  in  the  choice  of  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  they  might  desire  to  pursue,  the  Institution  could  not  accom- 
plish its  grand  design  of  furnishing  to  the  working  classes  a  thorough  education  in 
practical  science,  unless  the  course  of  the  Institution  were  definitely  prescribed  for 
such  as  might  have  the  time,  the  wiU,  and  the  energy  to  undertake  and  complete  a 
thorough  system  of  study. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1860,  the  free  night  classes  were  resumed  on  the  b9,sis  of 
the  following  course  of  study,  with  the  provision  that  pupils  might  enter  either  for 
the  entire  course,  or  for  any  particular  branch.  Those  who  complete  the  entire 
course,  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  branch,  will  receive,  at  the  close 
of  the  curricvdum,  the  diploma  of  "Mechanical  Engineer;"  while  those  who  pur- 
sue only  special  branches,  will  receive  merely  certificates  of  proficiency  in  such 
branches,  on  passing  the  usual  examination.  The  classes  remain,  as  before,  open 
to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend,  whether  they  design  to  be  examined  or  not. 

FXJLL   COUBSB   OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  the  Union  will  comprise  a  period  of  three  years,  viz : — First  Year. 
Mathematics:  Algebra,  Geometry  (including  the  geometi'yof  the  Conic  Sections), 
and  Trigonometry.     Second  Year.     Chemistry  and  Physics ;  Mathematics  com- 

*The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  January  1, 1861.  New  York :  J.  A.  H.  Hasbrouck  &  Com- 
pany, Printers  and  Steitio£ii§itizeQk^y,dVlk^.OSaff®Fp.  55. 
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pleted ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  and   Meciianical,  or  Architectural,  or  Free-hand 
Drawing  commenced.    Third  Year.    Analytical  Mechanics,  and  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophy ;  Descriptive  Geometry  completed ;  Mechanical  or  Architectural,  or  Free- 
hand Dravcing. 
'  The  number  of  tickets  issued  for  these  classes  is  1110."    *    *    *. 

The  classes  average  about  the  same  as  the  first  year ;  the  Trustees 
sum  up  the  history  of  the  year  as  follows : 

"The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  instruction  in  the  night  classes,  in- 
dependently of  apparatus,  furniture,  and  lighting,  -was  $5571.95,  and  the  Trustees 
feel  that  they  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  community  upon  the  entire 
success  of  the  attempt  to  afford  free  scientific  instruction,  at  night,  to  those  who  by 
their  daily  occupations  are  deprived  of  the  admirable  advantages  offered  in  this  city 
for  simOar  instruction  in  our  pubUc  schools  and  colleges.  The  attention  and  pa- 
tience of  the  pupils  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  although  they  undoubtedly  require 
more  careful  driUing  than  seems  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  study,  the  results  appear  to  be  more  permanent,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  more  thorough. 

In  connection  with  the  night  classes,  a  Debating  Society  has  been  formed  by  the 
pupils,  which  meets  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  consists  of  about  seventy-five  mem- 
bers, who  avail  themselves  vtdth  great  zeal  of  this  mode  of  self -improvement."*  *  * 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees, — for  the  year  May  31st,  1866, — the  financial  reports 
were  made  from  January  to  January,  but  in  this  part  of  the  report 
the  school  year  is  very  sensibly  taken,  as  that  is  the  subject  reported 
on.  The  extracts  from  this  report  show  that  the  plan  of  a  consecu- 
tive logical  course  of  instruction  has  so  commended  itself  after  trial, 
that  the  full  course  has  been  extended  from  three  years,  as  fixed  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Institute,  to  one  of  five  years,  where  it  has 
since  continued.  The  interests  of  those  pupils  unable  to  take  the 
full  course  have  not,  however,  been  overlooked;  but  provision  has 
been  made  for  those  able  and  willing  to  take  the  full  course.  These 
facts  account  for  the  very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  pupils,  who  remain  through  the  five  years  essential  for  gradua- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  want  of  preparation  for  the  Drawing  Classes, 
was  also  impressed  on  the  Trustees,  and  the  pupils  in  these  classes 
were  accordingly  classified. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  in  Mathematics  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. It  also  appears  that  as  long  ago  as  1866,  the  Trustees  of 
Cooper  Union  appreciated  the  importance  of  Cooking  Schools,  and 
that  one  was  established  under  their  sanction.* 

THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OP  SCIENCE  AND  AET. 

*  «  *  "  The  free  Night  School  of  Science  and  Art  is  the  first  and  most  prom- 
inent of  these  departments.  In  its  establishment  two.  courses  were  open  to  the 
Trustees^ither  to  make  a  plan  of  popular  instruction  given  in  the  form  of  famil- 
iar lectures,  or  to  institute  a  regular  course  of  systematic  education,  having 
especial  reference  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  understood  by 

*"The  Seventh  Annua^R^gj^ytl^^y^Jigg^j^^^f  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
advancement  of  Science  ana  Art.  July  1st,  1866.  New  York :  John  F.  Trow  & 
Co.,  Printers,  50  Greene  Street.     1866.     Pp.55." 
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the  working  classes,  in  order  to  be  most  useful  to  themselves  and  the  community. 
At  the  outset  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  both  plans,  but  the  experience  of 
the  first  year  satisfied  the  Trustees  that  results  of  lasting  value  could  only  be 
attained  by  a  thorough  system  of  study,  recitation  and  drill,  beginning  at  the 
foundations  of  science  and  art,  in  the  elemenrary  principles  of  mathematics,  and 
rising  thence  by  slow  and  practical  gradations  to  the  applications  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  higher  walks  of  science  and  art. 

Each  succeeding  year  has  contributed  to  the  experience  of  the  Trustees,  until 
at  length  a  scheme  of  study  has  been  perfected,  requiring  five  years  for  its  com- 
pletion, which,  faithfully  pursued,  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  for  the  education 
of  a  working  man  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  required  for  the  highest  indus- 
trial development. 

THE  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  Scientific  and  the  Art  depart- 
ments. In  the  former  are  taught  Algebra,  plane  and  solid  Geometry,  descriptive 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Elementary  Chem- 
istry, and  Chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  In  this  department  are  employed  eleven 
instructors. 

In  the  Art  department  pupils  are  instructed  in  Architectural  drawing,  mechan- 
ical drawing,  free  hand  drawing,  and  in  drawing  from  cast  and  Ufe.  In  this 
department  eight  instructors  are  employed,  attending  six  nights  per  week. 

The  Free  Night  School  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Joseph  G.  Fox,  as  Principal, 
to  whose  fidehty  and  abihty  the  Trustees  bear  willing  testimony,  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  school  under  his  management,  especially  in  the  methods  and  order 
of  instruction,  is  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  It  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
condition  in  which  the  Trustees  can  safely  undertake  the  difiioult  and  hitherto  im- 
possible task  of  grading  the  pupils  on  their  entrance.  The  rule  hitherto  has  been  to 
admit  aU  applicants  of  the  age  of  16  years  or  over,  who  bring  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  many  excellent  young  men 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  who  have  never  received  the  preliminary  rudimentary  in- 
struction necessary  to  begin  the  study  of  Algebra.  Such  young  men  belong  in  the 
public  night  schools,  and  after  receiving  the  necessary  training  in  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  may  properly  enter  the  Cooper 
Union.  Again,  among  those  who  have  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge,  there 
"are  many  grades  of  intelligence  and  proficiency.  In  order  that  the  more  advanced 
may  not  be  retarded  by  slow  and  backward  pupils,  selection  and  discrimination  wUl 
henceforth  be  made,  and  while  all  pupils  who  have  the  qualifications  for  admission 
will  be  received  as  heretofore,  the  classes  will  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
special  qualifications  of  the  pupils.  A  still  more  serious  difficulty  remains  to  be 
overcome :  a  large  number  of  pupils  have  been  admitted  each  year  into  the  classes 
in  Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  who  have  not  received  the  preliminary 
instruction  in  mathematics  necessary  for  the  intelligent  study  of  these  branches. 
This  indulgence  has  been  granted  because  many  young  men  working  in  the  shops 
of  the  city  have  alleged  that  they  cannot  find  time  to  acquire  the  mathematical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  mere  use  of  the  instruments,  and  the  ability  to  put  simple 
ideas  upon  paper,  is  of  great  value  to  them.  This  is  true,  but  the  experience  of  the 
School  has  demonstrated  that  these  pupils  can  never  expect  to  become  good  draughts- 
men or  accomplished  mechanics. 

THE  NECESSITY  OE  GRADINa  THE   PUPILS. 

The  Trustees  vdll  in  future  separate  this  class  of  applicants  from  those  who  are 
pr'omising  a  systematic  course,  in  order  that  the  aims  of  the  one  class  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  other  class,  and  that  better  results 
may  be  achieved  than  hn^'l&tS^JSUbMc^^&i^ 
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The  number  of  pupils  who  entered  the  night  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
was  1,571.  The  number  who  remained  until  the  close  of  the  term  was  958,  of 
whom  646  received  certificates  after  being  examined,  a  list  of  whom  is  annexed  to 
this  Report. 

Two  classes  of  certificates  are  awarded,  the^rs^  being  for  regular  attendance  and 
superior  qualifications,  while  the  second  is  awarded  for  regular  attendance  and  dili- 
gent attention  to  study.  No  pupil  who  does  not  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
receives  a  certificate.  The  examinations  are  intended  to  be  thorough,  and  are  not 
conducted  for  display. 

"GRADUATION. 

To  those  pupils  who  pursue  their  studies  in  the  Cooper  Union  for  five  years  the 
Trustees  grant  a  diploma,  specifying  the  branches  of  learning  studied,  and  the  gen- 
eral character  and  standing  of  the  candidate.  In  accordance  with  this  rule  diplo- 
mas have  been  conferred  the  present  year  upon  five  pupils,  viz.  Frank  Curtis,  Gram 
Curtis,  David  Ferguson,  Heyward  Myers,  and  Miss  Rosalinda  H.  Palmer. 

But  to  such  pupils  as  shall  complete  the  full  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Trustees,  and  shall  at  each  examination  have  received  a  first  class  certificate,  the 
Cooper  Union  medal  is  given  as  the  highest  honor  of  the  Institution.  Eight  young 
men  have  heretofore  received  this  distinction,  and  the  present  year  one  pupil  only 
comes  within  the  rules  estabUshed  for  the  bestowal  of  this  honorable  reward,  and 
it  so  happens  that  this  pupil  is  the  first  female  graduate  of  the  Institution,  Miss 
Rosalinda  H.  Palmer. 

CONDITIONS  FOE  GIVING  THE  MEDAL. 

In  order  that  no  deserving  pupil  of  the  Institution  may  be  excluded  from  achiev- 
ing this  medal  the  Trustees  have  adopted  the  following  rules  for  its  future  bestowal. 

1.  The  Cooper  Union  medal  will  be  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  completed  and 
been  examined  upon  all  the  branches  included  in  the  full  course  of  the  Institution, 
and  have  received  a  first  class  certificate  in  each  branch,  but  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  it  who  shall  not  have  been  a  member  of  the  Institution  for  at  least  three 
years. 

3.  Pupils  who  have  attended  the  requisite  time,  but  in  consequence  of  having 
omitted  any  branch  of  study,  or  of  having  received  a  second  class  certificate  there- 
in, may  not  be  entitled  to  the  medal,  may  at  any  subsequent  time  repair  the  de-  * 
ficiency,  and  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  medal 
at  the  next  succeeding  commencement. 

3.  Female  pupils  will  not  be  required  to  learn  mechanical  drawing,  but  in  Ueu 
thereof  must  acquire  either  a  knowledge  of  music,  or  such  proficiency  in  BeUes 
Lettres  as  shall  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent. 

4.  Pupils  may  be  relieved  by  the  Trustees  for  satisfactory  reasons,  from  pursuing 
any  special  branch  in  the  f uU  course,  provided  an  equivalent  is  offered  in  some  other 
branch  of  learning. 

5.  Pupils  receiving  the  medal,  or  graduating  in  the  f  uU  course,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Society  of  Associates,  and  will  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  any  initia- 
tion fee.  They  will  be  required  to  pay  the  annual  dues  only  when  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  Society. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Free  Night  School  for  instruction,  as  appears 
above  by  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1865,  was  $4, 155.63,  and  the  other  expenses  for 
lighting,  cleaning,  heating,  attendance,  etc.,  properly  chargeable  to  this  department 
win  make  its  total  cost  about  $7,500.  Assuming  the  average  number  of  pupils  at 
1000,  the  cost  per  head  for  the  term  of  6  months,  has  been  $7.50." 

Di^tized  by  Mcrosoft<S> 
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LECTURES  ON  COOKING. 

"  The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  social  and  political 
science.  Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  give  a  free  course  of  lectures  annually, 
either  on  the  science  of  government  or  upon  Political  Economy.  The  Trustees 
decided  this  year  to  extend  the  area  of  this  department,  and  being  persuaded  that 
the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  community  are  largely  dependent  upon 
the  preparation  of  its  food  and  drink,  made  an  arrangement  with  Prof.  Blot  for  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  cooking.  Although  the  experiment  was  undertaken 
with  sonie  misgivings,  it  proved  to  be  an  entire  success.  Very  large  audiences  at- 
tended, increasing  in  numbers  at  each  succeeding  lecture,  and  very  general  satis- 
faction was  expressed  in  reference  to  the  propriety  and  value  of  the  course.  The 
Trustees  will  therefore  endeavor  during  the  coming  year  to  arrange  with  Prof. 
Blot  for  a  more  extensive  and  detailed  course  of  instruction  on  this  interesting 
problem  of  our  domestic  economy." 

The  commeiicement  exercises  of  this  year,  (1866)  were  of  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time,  the  Grand  Medal  was, 
as  just  recorded,  awarded  to  a  woman.  In  the  remarks  made  by  the 
venerable  founder,  who  presented  the  Diplomas  and  the  Medal,  he 
specially  addressed  Miss  Roselinda  H.  Palmer,  the  recipient  of  the 
medal,  in  most  complimentary  terms ;  when  the  audience  insisted  that 
he  should  continue,  he  rose  and  added  a  few  general  remarks  which 
may  be  regarded  as  epitomizing  the  character  and  philanthropic 
purposes  of  the  man.     He  said : 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  aged  to  be  always  ready  to  give  to  the  young  the 
benefit  of  such  knowledge  and  experience  as  may  have  fallen  to  their  lot. 

"My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  world's  greatest  want  is  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  aU  the  causes  that  are  operating  both  within  and  around  us. 

"  The  world  of  mankind,  both  young  and  old,  requires  a  Christianity  that  wiU  be 
to  them  a  true  science  and  philosophy  of  life ;  a  harmonizing  principle  of  human 
improvement,  that  will  destroy  the  hatreds,  the  pride,  and  the  selfishness  that  ren- 
der life  a  perfect  struggle  for  a  mere  subsistence  with  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family. 

"  Mankind  requires  to  'know  the  truth'  in  order  'to  be  made  free'  by  it  from 
the  dangers  of  ignorance,  and  those  errors  that  have  cursed  the  world  with  wars, 
poverty,  wretchedness  and  ruin  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passed. 

"  Mankind  requires  a  science  that  wiU  render  the  truths  of  Revelation  as  reason- 
able and  beneficial  as  the  growth  and  product  of  vegetation. 

"We  require  a  science  that  will  be  to  us  a  revelation  that  will  show  to  us  the 
infinite  of  aU  good  in  all  the  structures,  laws,  orders  and  uses  of  the  material  and 
spiritual  universe." 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (July  1st  1869),  the  Trustees  very 
naturally  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Institute  and  the  circumstances 
attending  its  origin.     They  thus  define  its  informing  idea. 

*  *  *  "  The  fundamental  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  Cooper 
Union  is  that  the  working  classes — that  is,  all  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits— need  knowledge  in  order  to  be  good  workmen,  and  to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by  the  needs  of  modern  civilization." 

They  recite  the  awakening  of  mankind  in  the  latter  years  of  th9 
18th  Century,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cooper,  had  his  birth ;  and  pic- 
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ture  the  condition  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  present  century,  as  foUo'ws : 

*  *  *  "In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  of  newspapers  and  lectures,  of 
schools  and  free  discussion,  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the  difficulties  under  which 
knowledge  was  acquired  in  this  city  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
progress  of  discovery  was  so  wonderful  and  so  rapid.  The  rich,  indeed,  could  send 
their  sons  abroad,  or  at  our  own  colleges  acquire  the  sciences  of  the  day;  but  for 
the  poor  young  man  there  was  absolutely  no  fovmtain  at  which  he  could  quench  his 
thirst  for  knowledge.  There  were  no  free  schools,  and  no  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Night  schools,  the  most  popular  feature  in  our  present  scheme  of  public  in- 
struction, had  not  even  been  thought  of.  There  were  but  few  newspapers,  and 
those  confined  themselves  to  politics  and  local  news. 

This  state  of  educational  destitution  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Cooper  because  he  himself  wanted  the  knowedge  he  could  not  acquire,  and 
hence  he  determined,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  spend  his  life  in  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  yoimg  mechanics  of  New  York  in  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  were  necessary  to  render  them  inteUigent  workmen  and  good  citizens." 

They  recite  Mr.  Cooper's  efforts  in  promoting  the  establishment 
of  free  public  schools;  but  go  on  to  show  that  these  schools  could  not, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  give  the  special  training  which  would 
fit  the  skilled  mechanic  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  and  rapidly 
changing  conditions.  They  show  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  that  is,  of  the  composition  of  materials; — of  Physics, 
that  is,  of  the  forces  of  nature  inherent  in  matter,  and  of  Political 
Economy  and  social  Science,  that  is  "the  laws  which  govern  pro- 
duction, exchange,  consumption  and  prices,"  a  knowledge  on  which 
the  harmonious  workings  of  society  depend ;  ignorance  of  which 
leads  to  needless  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor ;  while  the  chief 
injury  resulting  from  such  contests  "  falls  on  the  working  and  indus- 
trial classes."  They  also  show  that  any  adequate  training  in  these 
sciences  cannot  be  given  in  the  common  schools  and  proceed  to  give 
details  of  the  Cooper  Union  night  Schools. 

They  say: 

"Neither  Chemistry  nor  Natural  Philosophy  nor  PoUtical  and  social  Science  can 
largely,  if  at  all,  enter  into  the  common  school  system,  because  they  require  mar 
turity  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  not  to  be  expected  in  the  youth  who 
attend  them,  and  apphances  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  models,  laboratories  and 
museums,  which  could  not  be  provided  for  each  school.  All  this  instruction  must 
necessarily  be  given  in  a  special  institution,  and  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are 
concerned,  it  must  be  given  at  night,  because  their  daylight  is  consumed  by  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  was  such  an  institution  that  Mr.  Cooper 
decided  to  found,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  political  institu- 
tions he  decided  to  render  it  absolutely  free  to  all  applicants. 

As  Mathematics  is  the  language  as  well  as  the  key  to  all  scientific  knowledge,  it 
was  necessary  to  base  the  system  of  instruction  upon  a  mathematical  foundation, 
beginning  with  algebra  and  terminating  with  the  calculus,  and  as  the  graphic  arts 
are  essential  for  the  description  of  machinery  and  all  useful  and  ornamental  objects, 
it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  School  of  Science  by  a  School  of  Art,  in  which 
Free  Hand,  Architectural  gjd^g|jj^^a||^^^g^^ight  be  learned. 
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This  system,  devised  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  workman  for  technical 
Instruction,  was  inaugurated  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  pursued  with  such  suc- 
cess that  at  least  ten  thousand  (10,000)  pupils  have  been  members  of  these  free  night 
classes,  some  pursuing  the  entire  course,  but  more  engaged  in  special  branches  for 
which  they  felt  the  pressing  need  in  their  daily  business.  Besides  the  regular  pu- 
pils, large  numbers  have  attended  the  scientific  lectures  as  listeners,  and  in  this  way 
the  great  facilities  offered  by  the  Institute  for  pubhc  improvement  have  been  utilized. 

But  the  number  who  can  complete  the  full  course  of  study,  requiring  five  years' 
of  diligent  and  unremitted  labor,  after  the  work  of  the  day  has  been  done,  is 
necessarily  small.  To-night  adds  five  to  the  number,  making  twenty-five  in  all, 
who  have  graduated  and  received  the  "  Cooper  Medal"  during  the  last  five  years. 
But  the  other  pupils  who  have  not  been  able  to  command  the  time  required  for  the 
full  course  are  to  be  found  by  hundreds  in  the  walks  of  industry  in  this  city,  giving 
full  and  SBjtisfactory  evidence  of  the  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  not  merely  in 
the  production  of  wealth  but  in  the  increase  of  public  virtue. 

NEED  OF  BETTER  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  ELEMENTARY  MATHE- 
MATICS. 

The  Trustees  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact,  however,  that  far  better  and  larger 
results  would  have  been  produced  if  the  pupils  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitution had  been  better  trained  in  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  a  common  school 
education,  viz :  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  a  good  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  for  any  higher  progress.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  appUoants  have 
been  ignorant  of  arithmetic  beyond  its  simplest  elements,  showing  that  the  existing 
night  schools  maintained  by  the  public  authorities,  valuable  as  they  unquestionably 
are  for  the  primary  education  of  the  foreign  element  in  our  midst,  are  not  so  organized 
and  conducted  as  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  vFithout  which  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  a  mathematical  course  or  to  make  any  scientific  progress.  The 
Trustees  have  therefore  considered  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  training  or  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  young  men,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  must  necessarily 
be  refused  admission  to  our  classes  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  arithmetic. 
Such  a  school  is  required,  but  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
establish  it,  and  the  Trustees  have  decided  to  make  a  formal  representation  of  the 
facts  to  the  new  Board  of  Education,  in  the  hope  that  buch  a  school  for  adults  wiU 
be  opened  in  October  next  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils  who  must  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  our  classes  in  consequence  of  want  of  preparation.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  school  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  mathematical  department  have  remained 
untU  the  close  of  the  term,  and  that  the  progress  of  those  who  were  qualified  has 
been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  sifting  out  of  those  who  could  not  go  on. 

The  Trustees  are  the  more  earnest  in  calling  attention  to  this  lack  of  elementary 
preparation,  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  education  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  New 
York  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  residts  of  the  free  night  classes  of  the  year  just  closed 
wUl  confirm  these  observations : 

The  total  number  admitted  in  Mathematics  is 482 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term  is 109 

The  total  number  admitted  in  Natural  Philosophy 376 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term 58 

The  total  number  admitted  in  Elementary  Chemistry 97 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term 33 

The  total  number  admitted,  in  Applied  Chemistry  „ -^ 35 
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The  total  number  remaiuing  at  the  end  of  the  term 21 

The  total  number  admitted  in  Free  Hand  Drawing 582 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term 332 

The  total  niimber  admitted  in  Architectural  Drawing 126 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term 53 

The  total  number  admitted  in  Mechanical  Drawing 160 

The  total  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  term 83 

Whence  it  appears  that  in  the  night  schools  of  Science  and  Art  1,757  pupUs  in 
all  were  admitted  during  the  term  which  has  just  closed,  of  which  only  673  re- 
mained at  the  close.  Of  coiurse  some  of  this  falling  off  is  due  to  the  migratory 
nature  of  the  working  classes,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  is  greatest  in 
those  branches  which  require  good  mathematical  preparation  and  the  experience 
of  the  teachers  in  their  intercourse  with  the  pupils  all  goes  to  show  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  progress  and  a  far  larger  measure  of  success  in  imparting  a  technical 
education  is  the  total  want  of  preparation  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  CMiduct  of  the  night  classes  teachers  have  been  employed  during  the  entire 
term,  at  a  cost  for  instruction,  exclusive  of  the  general  expenses  of  light,  heat, 
cleaning,  etc.,  of  $6,188.70." 

The  opening  during  the  year  of  a  "  Free  School  of  Telegraphy 
for  Women  "  is  recited,  16  were  admitted  as  pupils  of  whom  10  re- 
mained, 5  of  whom  qualified  themselves  as  expert  operators  and 
others  had  already  secured  paying  places.  The  history  of  the  term 
show  that  the  practical  results  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Cooper,  have  been 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  (May  31st,  1873,)  is  signed  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Zachos,  the  Curator. 

Aftef  stating  the  various  reasons  which  render  the  common 
schools  inadequate  to  give  the  requisite  training,  largely  owing,  in 
his  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  leave  school  at  such  an  early 
age ;  and  noting  the  decadence  of  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vent of  the  era  of  machinery  which  has  displaced  so  many  trades 
and  handcrafts;  from  which  combined  causes  it  results  that  the 
youth  grow  up  ignorant  of  any  knowledge  of  skilled  labor,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  other  disturbing  conditions,  to  obviate  the  evils 
of  which  was  one  great  purpose  and  hope  entertained  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  founding  "  the  Union."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was 
written  during  the  time  of  the  industrial  depression  and  consequent 
labor  "strikes"  which  prevailed  in  several  of  the  States. 

The  suggestion  that  smaller  institutions  modelled  after  the  Cooper 
Union  could  be  readily  founded  in  other  towns  and  cities  of  moder- 
ate size  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  free  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  established  by  law  in  certain  towns  and  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts was  an  effort  to  meet  these  needs.     The  Curator  says: 

*  *  *  "It  is  easy  to  show  now  by  statistics  that,  with  the  vast  yearly  acces- 
sion of  immigrants  to  this  country,  composed  largely  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  proportion  of  our  native  population,  who  lose  even  the  slight 
elementary  training  of  our  common  school,  ignorance,  poverty  and  misery  are 
on  the  increase  in  the  oroy^^f^ff^^l^^mij^g^ffi^e  cities,  in  comparison  to  the 
increase  of  intelligence,  competency  andhappiness.     Strikes  among  the  industrial 
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classes,  and  the  corrupt  means  used  by  corporate  capitalists,  to  maintain  vast 
monopolies,  are  among  the  serious  evils  of  the  times.  They  manifestly  interrupt 
the  normal  currents  of  trade  and  commerce;  they  are  a  real  warfare  between 
classes  that  have  but  one  common  basis  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Great  and 
rapid  as  is  the  increase  of  our  wealth  as  a  nation  the  distribution  of  this  wealth 
does  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  its  increase. 

The  curse  of  Europe,  where  moneyed  feudalism  has  taken  the  place  of  mihtary 
and  landed  feudalism,  is  fast  descending  on  us  as  a  people.  These  are  facts  and 
tendencies  indisputable;  and  the  far  seeing  patriots  of  our  country,  are  either  "de- 
spairing of  the  Republic,"  or  dihgently  seeking  preventive  measures  and  radical 
cures  for  this  morbid  state  of  things.  Among  these  last  may  be  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  Cooper  Union.  He  has  designed  that'  the  aim  and  the  work  of  this 
institution,  shall  be  to  promote  that  union  of  art  and  science,  of  labor  and  capital, 
of  distinctive  classes  and  the  whole  people,  of  private  rights  and  universal,  of 
municipal  government  and  the  general,  which  is  symbolized  by  its  name,  and  es- 
sential to  the  permanent  existence  of  a  Democratic  Republic.  This  union  can  only 
be  maintained  and  promoted  by  education,  and  chiefly  by  that  kind  of  education 
of  which  this  institution  is  both  the  instrument  and  example;  that  is,  the  education 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

In  the  midst  of  Republican  institutions  and  a  high  and  advancing  order  of  indus- 
try that  new  discoveries  and  inventions  are  inaugurating,  what  can  be  a  more 
important  question  than  how  to  prepare  the  mass  of  the  people  for  such  a  pohtical, 
social  and  industrial  life  as  solicits  and  awaits  them.  How  shall  this  mass  of  youth 
be  so  trained,  as  not  only  to  secure  permanance  in  what  is  good,  advance  to  what 
is  better,  but  save  them  from  the  incidental  evUs  and  ruinous  consequences  of  igno- 
rance of  their  place  and  duty  in  this  order  of  things?  Here  is  distinctively  an 
American  question,  before  which,  most  political  and  social  questions  sink  into  in- 
significance. Can  the  youth  belonging  to  our  industrial  classes  be  instructed  and 
trained  without  interrupting  their  work,  on  which  depends  their  self-support? 
Can  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  be  lifted  to  higher  grades  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
according  to  their  natural  ability,  and  keeping  pace  with  all  advancements  in  dis- 
covery and  invention  ? 

This  institution  has  meant  to  demonstrate  how,  in  dvery  municipality  of  five 
thousand  citizens,  there  might  be  an  Industrial  School  of  Art  combined  with 
scientific  instruction,  in  which  cheerful  conditions  and  attractive  methods,  could 
draw  together  daily  and  nightly,  those  who  are  immediately  designing,  or  pursu- 
ing some  industrial  art ;  and  there  give  them  suitable  instruction.  Thus  drawing 
the  youth  away  from  idleness,  dissipation  and  vice,  such  a  school  would  save  its 
expenses  every  year  in  saving  jail  fees  and  court  charges,  and  throw  into  the  com- 
munity a  generation  of  cheerful,  intelligent  and  well-trained  youths,  who  would  , 
not  only  be  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  our  country,  but  largely  its  brain,  its  moral 
force,  and  its  chief  prosperity  and  happiness." 

Speaking  of  tlie  Night  Sctools  he  says: 

"These  schools  are  mostly  attended  by  young  men,  though  women  are  admitted, 
and  attend  them  in  certain  small  proportion.  The  design  of  the  instruction  here, 
as  in  aU  other  departments  of  this  institution,  is  practical — such  as  can  be  applied 
to  some  useful  art  and  paying  employment,  in  contradistinction  to  general  culture 
and  discipline  of  powers.  But  it  was  found  that  very  few  of  the  young  men  were 
prepared  with  the  antecedent  knowledge  necessary  to  any  of  the  applied  sciences, 
and  practical  arts.  Some  are  admitted  to  a  certain  rudimental  instruction  in  the 
lower  grades  of  these  arts  which  they  find  very  useful  to  them  in  their  workshops — 
such  as  drawing  and  designing  without  elementary  geometary.  They  have  not  the 
time  or  the  wUl  to  acquire  the  preliminary  knowledge.  But  for  the  better  class  of 
more  willing  students  it  was/jwi^is^  W>^l^fefl9S®fif<S^i'6  in  this  antecedant  course 
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for  the  departments  of  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
Chemistry,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Practical  Building.  Here  the  Free  Academy 
and  the  College  ought  to  supply  this  preliminary  knowledge  for  the  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  such  as  are  desingned  for  the  industrial  classes.  But  here  comes  the 
impossibility,  before  alluded  to,  of  detaining  those  youth  in  the  Public  Schools  long 
enough  to  lay  the  foundation  in  general  knowledge,  for  the  specific  and  skilled 
acquisitions  of  art.  Hence,  we  must  impart  this  preliminary  knowledge,  after  the 
youth  have  left  school,  and  have  commenced  to  work  for  a  living.  The  mere  rudi- 
ments of  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  can  now  be  obtained  in  this  city,  in 
Free  Night  Schools,  established  under  the  City  Government. 

COOPER  XriJION   COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Cooper  Union  is  divided  iato  two  departments. 
In  the  first  are  taught  Algebra;  Plane,  SoUd,  Descriptive  and  Analytic  Geometry; 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics,  Natural 
Philosophy;  Elementary,  Organic  and  Analytic  Chemistry. 

In  the  Art  Department  is  taught  Drawing  in  all  its  branches — Architectural, 
Mechanical,  Free-hand  Drawing,  and  Drawing  from  Cast  and  Life;  Painting; 
Modeling  in  Clay.  Lectures  are  given  in  Perspective.  In  these  two  departments 
there  are  employed  twenty -three  instructors  for  six  nights  of  the  week.  During 
the  Term  3,731  applicants  were  admitted  to  the  classes,  but  as  some  joined  several 
classes,  the  number  admitted  to  the  school  was  3,100.  This  is  an  increase  on  any 
previous  year. 

The  pupils  are  given  certificates  of  proficiency  in  every  special  department  of 
study  in  w^hich  they  have  stood  a  satisfactory  examination.  Those  who  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  Cooper  Union  for  five  years  are  entitled  to  a  diploma  certifying 
the  branches  of  learning  studied,  and  the  general  standing  of  the  pupU. 

To  such  pupils  as  shall  have  completed  the  full  course  of  study  and  shall  at  each 
examinationn,  receive  a  first-class  certificate,  the  Cooper  Union  Medal  is  given  as 
the  highest  honor  of  the  institution. 

During  the  present  year,  567  certificates  of  proficiency  were  granted  to  pupils  of 
the  various  classes.  Both  the  Graduating  Diploma  and  the  Cooper  Medal  were 
granted  to  the  following  students;  Miss  Sarah  CoUins,  Patrick  Doody,  and  George 
Jungerman.  The  few,  comparatively,  out  of  the  whole  number  that  attend  the 
Cooper  Union,  who  each  year  receive  the  Diploma  or  the  Medal,  show  conclusively, 
that  this  Institution  places  no  low  mark  for  the  attainments  of  those  who  would 
receive  its  highest  honors;  and  be  it  remembered  that  these  are  honors  and  qualifi- 
cations which  the  Trustees  claim  as  the  rightful  due  of  any  who  would  take  then- 
true  position  as  intelligent  citizens  of  a  Republic,  and  a  high  place  among  its  in- 
dustrial classes.  The  Trustees  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  wise  UberaUty  of 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.  in  presenting  two  beautiful  bronzes  as  nrizes  for  the 
best  drawings  in  the  Industrial  Art  School." 

As  an  evidence  that  sometMng  in  addition  to  tte  Technical  Science 
and  drawing  studies  is  desirable,  the  following  statement  in  reference 
to  a  new  department  of  the  school,  is  quoted. 

"AN  ENGLISH   LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

has  been  more  distinctly  recognized  by  the  Trustees  this  year,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Professor  of  English  Literature.  To  the  Oratory  and  Debating  Classes,  hith- 
erto organized,  have  been  added  classes  in  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Litera- 
ture.    It  is  found  by  the  esRerience  of  tjJMse  whojaay  be  qualified  to  take  leading 
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places  in  the  superintendence  of  manufactures  and  workshops,  that  in  conducting 
correspondence,  and  assuming  their '  rightful  position  as  master  mechanics,  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  usages  and  powers  of  their  own  language  is  a  great  hindrance; 
it  is  a  subject  of  constant  mortification,  and  real  obstacle  to  advancement.  It 
might  seem  as  if  some  scientific  attainments  and  much  reading  of  books  should 
qualify  a  man  to  speak  and  write  his  own  language  correctly;  but  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  without  some  special  instruction  in  his  own  language,  the  best 
trained  and  most  skillful  workman  will  fail  to  meet,  in  this  respect,  the  wants 
of  his  position,  and  the  requirements  of  business  among  gentlemen.  The  fact  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  future,  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  of  the  Cooper  Union." 

The  Director  of  the  schools  reports  as  follows  of  the  art  classes: 

.       "  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING. 

In  Eudimental,  where  very  little  show  can  be  made,  the  progress  has  been  very 
great ;  in  Ornamental,  the  drawings  are  the  finest  ever  produced  in  the  School,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  been  surpassed  anywhere;  in  Figure,  the  results  have  not 
been  quite  so  satisfactory;  in  Form,  but  little  has  been  done,  owing  to  the  small  size 
of  the  Classes,  but  that  little,  most  excellent;  in  Oast,  the  exhibition  will  show  the 
finest  results  ever  attained;  in  Life,  the  results  are  much  better  than  last  year:  in 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  the  results  show  more  improvement  than 
formerly;  in  Perspective,  a  little  better  than  usual;  in  Modelling  in  Clay,  the  ex- 
hibition will  be  creditable. 

During  the  term  3,721  applicants  have  been  admitted  to  the  schools ;  but,  as  some 
have  joined  several  classes,  the  number  of  individuals  is  only  about  3,100.  This  is 
considerably  larger  than  ever  before.  More  than  1,000  of  these  are  still  on  the  roUs 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  examinations. 

The  number  of  Certificates  of  proficiency  awarded  on  Friday,  April  35th  was  567. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  graduating  diplomas  and  the  medals  be  conferred  on 
Sarah  ColUns,  Patrick  Doody,  and  George  Jungerman,  for  their  faithful  observance 
of  requisite  conditions. 

AU  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted: 

FITZ  GERALD  TISDALL,  Jr. 

Directw." 

The  increasing  tendency  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
Art  School  is  very  noticeable  in  thus  reviewing  the  history  of  these 
free  night  schools.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  times, 
stimulated  by  the  example  set  by  Massachusetts  in  1870,  by  calling 
Walter  Smith  to  the  Art  Directorship  of  the  Public  Schools;  and  in- 
tensified by  the  holding  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1876,  with  its  multitudinous  object  lessons,  showing  the  infinite 
applications  of  Art  to  industry  and  the  exceeding  preciousness  of 
Art  as  shown  in  its  power  both  to  endow  the  commonest  articles  with 
the  gift  of  beauty,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  most  precious  fab- 
rics and  materials;  outweighing  with  its  qualities  the  rarest  treasures 
of  the  mine,  the  costliest  iissues  of  the  loom,  untouched  by  its  inform- 
ing fingers. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  (May  39th,  1877),  the  Curator 
sets  forth  the  utility  of  art  instruction  as  shown  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  in  the  courses  given  in  the  Institute.  He  also  briefly 
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enumerates  the  various  gifts  made  by  citizens  to  promote  the  art 
instruction  given  in  the  various  classes  and  schools  of  Cooper  Union. 
He  says: 

"The  general  details  of  the  Scientific  and  Art  Department  of  the  Evening 
Schools,  and  also  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  will  be  found  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Directors  of  those  departments;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  a  few 
things  in  these  schools  of  general  interest  to  the  Trustees  and  the  public  at  large. 

THE  CLOSE  INTEE-EEIiATION  BETWEEN  FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ABT. 

There  are  two  instrumentalities  in  Art  that  have  to  be  made  objects  of  special  in- 
struction. The  imitative,  manual  and  constructive  skUl  which  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure mechanical,  and  the  originating,  designing,  and  imaginative  power  which 
works  by  principles  and  general  rules.  The  constructive  and  the  designing  ele- 
ments of  art  are  equally  necessary  in  the  practical  apphcation  of  art,  and  both  de- 
serve a  special  attention;  but  if  the  instruction  is  .confined  to  the  first,  it  makes  a 
servile,  unprogressive  and  merely  imitative  artificer;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  design 
and  invention  be  the  whole  study  of  the  pupil,  the  practical  execution  of  art  has 
to  be  entrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  artificer.  This  is  done  in  some  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  practice  of  art  for  a  Uving,  as  taught  in  the 
Cooper  Union.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  the  Art  departments  of  the  • 
Cooper  Union  to  unite  the  two  instrumentalities  in  the  productions  of  Art — both 
designing  and  careful  execution.  Invention  is  specially  promoted  by  the  lectures 
on  Art  which  the  pupils  receive,  the  instruction  in  Perspective  Drawing,  and 
especially  the  lectures  and  instruction  given  to  the  Normal  Class,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  Drawing  in  private  and  public  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Trustees  to  extend  the  instruction  in  the  evening  School  of  Art,  more  into  the  de- 
partments of  Invention  and  Design,  as  answering  a  demand  most  truly  American, 
where  the  inventive  faculties  are  more  active  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Engraving  Department,  the  teacher  gives  out  themes  or  subjects,  for 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  original  designs.  This  is  a  very  important 
direction  to  give  to  study  in  this  department;  because  original  designs  are  much 
called  for  here,  and  are  well  remunerated. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction  in  practical  art 
and  appUed  science,  as  wiU  put  an  independent  employment  in  the  hands  of  every 
student,  is  in  many  instances  commenced,  while  the  pupil  is  still  under  instruction 
in  the  Institution.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The 
amount  reported  as  earned  for  themselves  by  pupils  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  Woman's  Art  School,  this  year,  is  $10,488.  The  particulars  are  given  in  the 
several  reports  and  in  the  summary. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  all  the  classes  of  this  institution,  vrith  one  exception, 
and  aU  its  privileges  are  absolutely  free;  and  no  personal  interest  or  favor  is  shown 
in  the  admission  of  pupils,  except,  some  special  need  for  purposes  of  self-support, 
and  precedence  in  the  application.  But  in  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  for 
admission  to  the  instruction  of  the  Institution,  and  the  earnest  offer  of  many  to  pay 
for  their  instruction,  which  they  were  abundantly  able  to  do,  the  Trustees  have 
allowed  an  amateur  class  to  be  formed  which  meets  in  the  afternoon,  out  of  the 
regular  class  hours,  and  of  which  each  pupil  pays  a  small  fee,  that  is  simply  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  teachers  for  the  extra  time  of  instruction. 

GENEROUS  GIFTS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  felt  by  thinking  men  and  women  in  these  Art  Schools  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  is  well  proved  by  ^mf!^^^Wf§rS^i^^  *^^*  ^^^^  taken  place  this 
j-ear,  and  of  which  the  Trustees  desire  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment. 
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The  Women's  Centennial  Committee  having  a  sm-plus  left,  in  their  financial 
arrangements,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  appropriate  $1,500  of  this  sum  to  the 
Woman's  Art  School  in  the  Cooper  Union,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  endowment, 
the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  given  to  help  such  indigent  students  as  could  not . 
support  aU  their  expenses  of  living,  whUe  in  attendance  on  the  Art  School. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  importers  of  art  materials  have  gener- 
ously offered  $50  worth  of  art  materials  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  Art  School, 
and  any  particular  case  of  need  reported  to  them  by  the  Principal,  wUl  likewise  be 
supplied. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Manufacturer's  Review  present  two  prizes  for  original 
designs  in  Calico  patterns.     The  prizes  are  $5.00  and  $10.00  in  gold. 

But  one  of  the  most  generous  and  practical  contributions  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
school,  is  the  offer  of  Prang  &  Co.,  pubhshers  of  chromos  and  also  of  several  books 
for  teaching  drawing  in  the  schools,  to  support  a  teacher  of  a  Normal  Class  in  the 
Cooper  Union.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  last  year  and  of  $1,500  this 
year.  Besides  the  regular  class  organized  imder  this  endowment,  the  same  firm 
support  a  class  designed  for  the  teachers  of  the  pubhc  schools,  who  give  their  attend- 
ance on  Satvurday  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

Tn  this  connection  ought  to  ha  mentioned  the  prize  of  two  beautiful  bronzes, 
given  yearly  by  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co. ,  to  the  best  student  in  ornamental  drawing. 
Also,  the  prize  of  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  the  honored  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  of  $15  in 
gold,  to  each  of  four  of  the  best  students  in  drawing.  For  several  years  past  the 
prize  funds  founded  by  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  and  by  Frederick  A.  Lane,  Esq.,  amount- 
ing each  to  $60,  in  Gold,  have  been  awarded  to  deserving  pupils  with  the  best 
results. 

The  prizes  create  a  generous  rivalry  among  the  students,  stimulate  their  industry 
and  are  most  frequently  won  by  those  who  really  need  the  help  given  by  the  money. " 

In  Ms  report  for  1878-79,  (20t]i  Annual  Eeport,  May  39tli,  1879), 
Mr.  Tisdall,  the  director  of  the  night  schools  says: 

"  The  summary  report  given  elsewhere  shows  that  while  the  total  number 
admitted  has  been  less  than  in  the  terms  of  1876-77  and  1877-78  [the  numbers 
being  3873,  3862  and  3830J,  the  number  remaining  at  the  close  has  been  greater 
[1366,  1445  and  1466]  and  an  increase  of  proficiency  is  shown  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  certificates  earned  [609,  623  and  634].  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  requirements 
for  certificates  are  also  higher  than  they  have  been. 

The  scientific  departments  have  this  year  traversed  their  usual  courses  with  the 
addition  of  a  most  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Geology.  WhUe  the  mathe- 
matical classes  have  shown  a  fair  average  of  proficiency,  the  lower  ones  have  been 
more  proficient  than  for  many  years.  Li  the  art  classes,  while  some  have  remained 
stationary,  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  others.  Thus,  while  a  few  have 
excelled  in  Ornamental  Drawing,  the  average  work  of  the  pupils  is  no  better  than 
in  previous  years ;  in  Figure  drawing  from  the  fiat,  and  Rudimental  drawing,  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  much  greater  than  usual,  and  the  average  proficiency 
greater  also;  in  drawing  from  the  Cast  great  progress  has  been  shovra,  and  this  is 
the  more  agreeable  as  the  pupils  are  almost  entirely  new  to  the  subject;  in  draw- 
ing from  simple  objects  the  amount  of  work  is  about  the  same,  but  the  quaUty  is 
much  better;  in  Mechanical,  Architectural,  Perspective  and  Industrial  Drawing, 
the  progress  made  and  the  work  done  are  very  gratifying;  in  Modelling  in  Clay  the 
results  are  about  the  same  as  usual. 

A  close  examination  of  the  records  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  period  of  depression  in  pursuits  requiring  scientific  knowledge  has 
not  yet  ceased;  while  the  art  classes  seem  to  indicate  that  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  is  increasing  in  various. branches  of  ,aj:tistic  manufactures." 

ART-voL  3 V^ecfly  l^icrosSm 
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The  summary  of  attendance  during  the  session  of  1878-'79  shows, 
a  few  separate  scholars  in  drawing  in  the  science  schools.  "Me- 
chanical Drawing,  (School  of  Science,)  21  admitted,  30  remained,  8 
received  certificates,     *    *    *    and  in  the  drawing  school  as  follows: 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  statistics  of  these  schools,  that  but  a  small 
number  relatively  go  through  the  entire  course,  so  as  to  receive  cer- 
tificates. .  The  various  causes  that  lead  to  this  result  have  been 
fully  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 

THE  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Summary  of  attendance  for  session  of  1878-79. 


Admitted 

during  the 

term. 


immg 

at  dose  of 
term. 


Number 
that  re- 
ceived cer- 


Perspective  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawing 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Industrial  Drawing 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

Modelling  in  Clay 

Total  in  School  of  Art 


67 
144 
518 

109 


1439 


3( 
126 
100 
60 
35 
87 
296 
60 


792 


48 
18 
21 
26 
41 
80 
19 


2r8 


The  21st  Annual  Report,  (1880),  shows  a  new  Director  in  charge  of 
the  Night  Schools,  Mr.  George  W.  Plympton. 

The  following  paragraph  from  his  report  is  of  interest  as  showing 
the  practical  utility  of  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing. 

"The demand  for  apprentices  who  had  attained  some  skiU  in  drawing  began 
early  in  the  winter,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session.  The  pupils  were,  for 
the  most  part,  so  engaged  in  various  industries  that  no  response  was  obtained  in 
many  cases  when  a  call  for  several  apprentices  was  advertised  in  the  class  rooms. 
From  thirty  to  thirty-flve,  however,  were  sent,  in  answer  to  applications  from 
decorators,  silver  workers  and  architects." 

"THE  FREE   NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  session  of  1879-'80  are  as  follows: 


Admitted 

at  close  of 
term. 

Number 
that  re- 
ceived cer- 
tificates. 

during  the 
term. 

85 

44 

23 

300 

143 

70 

230 

111 

49 

126 

60 

27 

71 

47 

17 

167 

105 

46 

569 

283 

87 

108 

49 

22 

1656 

842 

341 

Perspective  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawing 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Industrial  Drawing 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

Modelling  in  Clay 

Total  in  School  of  Art. 


The  Mechanical  Drawing  pupils  in  the 
"admitted"  14,  "rentaining  at  close'— °l 
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There  was  a  total  attendance  in  School  of  Science  of  1363  admitted, 
659  remained  through  term,  368  received  certificates. 

In  the  2and  Annual  Eeport,  (May  38th  1881),  the  Curator  occupies 
three  pages  in  an  earnest  plea  for  "  technical  education,"  he  says: 

*  *  "Industrial  education  is  the  great  need  of  this  nation;  which  the  whole  in- 
telligent force  and  wealth  of  the  American  people  must  secure.  *  *  *  An  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  a  trade,  or  a  poor  trade,  wUl  keep  thousands  hovering  over 
the  verge  of  want  and  crime;  the  employment  not  much  valued  is  easily  lost. 
The  "  tramp"  comes  from  the  poor  workman,  and  the  criminal  from  the  tramp. 

Give,  therefore,  to  the  rising  generation  a  good  knowledge  of  remunerative  trades, 
and  it  will  lift  itself  from'  poverty  into  competence  and  a  well  ordered  condition, 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  moral  influences,  and  will  need  no  help  from  "  charita- 
able  institutions." 

Technical  instruction  in  our  common  schools  could  soon  rid  us  of  a  large  and 
unskilled  population,  constantly  losing  their  fitful  and  servUe  employments,  and 
pushed  by  their  poverty  into  crowded  tenements  and  gravitating  daily  into  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  from  which  no  "  soup  kitchen"  can  save  them." 

The  Director  of  the  Night  Schools  records  "the  removal  of  six 
classes  of  the  Art  School  from  the  third  floor  to  the  new  rooms  on 
the  6th  floor,"  resulting  in  great  increase  of  comfort  to  teachers  and 
pupils. 

THE   FREE   NIGHT   SCHOOL   OF   AKT. 

The  attendance  in  the  Free  Night  School  of  Art  during  the  session 
of  1880-81  was  as  follows: 


Admitted 

during  the 

term. 


Bemaining 

at  close  of 

term. 


Number 
that  received 
certificates. 


Perspective  Drawing  . . 
Mechanical  Drawing — 
Architectural  Drawing  . 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Industrial  Drawing 

Free  Hand  Drawing  — 
Modelling  in  Clay 


90 
260 
235 
130 

86 
160 
545 
117 


48 
120 
116 

46 

48 
110 
284 

54 


20 
14 
40 


Total  in  School  of  Art . 


321 


The  pupils  in  the  School  of  Science  who  took  "  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing" were  38  "admitted,"  18  "remained"  and  13  "received  certifi- 
cates."— 1,335  were  "admitted"  to  Science  School,  668  "remained," 
390  "received  certificates." 

The  Curator  records  in  the  33rd  Annual  Eeport,  (May  37th  1882), 
that  3,334  pupils  entered  the  various  classes  of  Cooper  Union  during 
the  season  1881-'83.  "  Of  these,  936  entered  the  evening  scientific 
classes.     1327  The  Evening  Art  Classes." 

The  Director's  report  shows  the  continuance  of  the  demand  for 
pupils  trained  in  these  schools. 

"The  demand  for  pupils  of  the  Institute  to  engage  in  branches  of  industry  for 
which  their  training  here  has  fitted  them,  has  continued  quite  steady  throughout 
the  season.     A  request  to  ffi^iifi(re«frfe3*</tfe'gJTSjfld^f®iraughtsmen  called  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  fourth  year  scientific  class  might,  with  profit,  be 
so  far  modified  as  to  include  a  short  elective  course  of  topography  to  be  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  machine  drawing.  The  substitution  is 
easily  effected,  as  their  instructor,  who  is  a  civil  engineer,  finds  one  of  these  kinds 
of  drawiag  quite  as  much  in  the  line  of  his  professional  labor  as  the  other. 

A  letter  from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Manitoba  Southwestern  Railway,  bearing 
date  Dec.  23rd,  1881,  contains  the  following  paragi'aph,  which  is  submitted  here  as 
bearing  testimony  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  the  scientific 
department : 

"  I  have  in  my  employment  one  of  your  former  pupils  who  has  given  such  satis- 
faction that  I  have  concluded  to  ask  you  to  recommend  and  send  to  me  two  young 
men  from  the  Cooper  Union  School.  They  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  drawing.  Their  salaries  would  be,  for  the  present  sixty  dollars  a 
month,  and  when  on  Surveys  their  board  will  be  free." 

A  letter  of  similar  import  was  received  Ln  September  last  from  a  graduate  of  two 
years  ago,  who  is  now  a  resident  engineer  on  a  railroad  of  this  State. 

He  records  also  an  interesting  course  of  lectures.  ' '  A  course  of  lectures  on  '  The 
Development  of  Architecture'  was  delivered  on  the  Thursday  evenings  of  February 
and  March,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Lindsey,  formerly  of  Princeton  College." 

THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  attendance  during  the  session  of  1881-83,  was  as  follows  : 


Perspective  Drawing    . . 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawing 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Industrial  Drawing 

Free  Hand  Drawing 

Modelling  in  Clay 


Total  in  School  of  Art 

Orand  Total  in  Night  Schools. 


Admitted 

Eemaining 
at  close  of 

Number  that 

during  the 

received 

term. 

term. 

certificates. 

62 

32 

26 

280 

151 

96 

165 

102 

47 

74 

44 

17 

68 

49 

19 

120 

37 

15 

380 

260 

85 

98 

54 

17 

1,227 

729 

322 

2,163 

1,294 

668 

Geo.  W.  PLYMPTON,  A.  M.,  C.  E. 

Director. 

A  smaller  attendance,  corresponding  with  tlie  lessened  general  at- 
tendance in  the  School  of  Science,  is  recorded  on  the  Mechanical 
drawing  class  of  the  School  of  Science,  namely  10  "admitted,"  9 
•'remained,"  8  "received  certificates." 

The  next  year  showed  a  return  of  numbers  to  the  science  classes, 
the  curator  in  the  24th  Annual  Report,  (May  26th,  1883),  records  the 
general  attendance  on  all  the  classes  of  the  Union  as  follows: 

"The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  various  classes,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  3,917.  Of  these,  1,169  entered  the  evening  scientific  classes;  1,797, 
the  evening  art  classes ;  496  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  Woman's  Art  Schools, 
and  about  the  same  number  declined,  for  want  of  room.  Two  hundred  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Yoimg  Men's  Literary  Class,  two  hundred  to  the  class  in  Elocution, 
and  fifty-five,  to  the  class  in  Telegraphy. 

Of  this  whole  number  of  pupils,  3,074  remained  throughout  the  year  in  regular 
attendance  upon  their  classes,  and  a  large  paajority  of  these  obtained  '"certificates 
of  proficiency,"  and  otheiPiffl&S^i&M  ^QfS^Sl^  attainment  in  their  several 
studies." 
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The  Director  of  the  Night  Schools  reports  as  f  oUotvs  : 

"  The  attendance  in  both  the  science  and  art  departments  has  been  larger  than 
usual,  and  as  but  few  causes  affecting  the  regularity  of  attendance  have  existed, 
the  result  has  been  the  award  of  a  large  number  of  certificates. 

The  earnestness  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  classes  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  the  instructors.  A  stimulus  to  this  has  possibly  existed  in 
the  large  number  of  applicants  who  were  waiting  for  vacancies  to  occvu-. 

The  changes  in  the  programme  of  exercises  for  the  previous  session  have  been 
few  in  number.  An  additional  instructor  in  architectural  drawing  has  increased 
the  efficiency  in  that  department;  the  results  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  in- 
creased attendance  and  the  larger  number  of  drawings  prepared  for  exhibition. 

The  introduction  of  drawing  from  solid  objects,  in  the  nidimental  class,  has 
yielded  good  results  and  an  extension  of  the  plan  to  accommodate  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  class  is  proposed  for  the  next  season. 

A  course  in  topographical  drawing  has  taken  the  place  of  a  paxt  of  the  course  in 
machine  drawing  to  accommodate  those  students  who  desire  to  engage  in  surveying. 

The  demand  for  skilled  draughtsmen  began  with  the  opening  night  of  the  school 
in  October  last,  and  has  continued  quite  steadily  through  the  winter." 

"THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  session  of  1882-'83. 


Admitted 

during  the 

term. 


Remainins: 

at  close  of 

term. 


Ntunber 
that  received 
certiflcates. 


Perspective  Drawing 

Mecnauical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawmg 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Industrial  Drawing^ 

Ornamental  Free  Hand 

Rudlmeutal  Free  Hand 

Modelling  in  Clay 

Total  in  School  of  Art 

Grand  Total  in  Night  Schools 


65 
347 
3S0 
113 

84 
192 
306 
260 

no 


178 
124 


120 
159 
121 
91 


54 
17 
11 
52 
56 
44 
86 


1,797 


371 
778 


GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON,  A.  M.,  C.  E., 

Director." 

The  attendance  on  the  Mechanical  Drawing  class  in  the  School  of 
Science  has  increased  to  20  "admitted,"  14  "remained"  and  7  "re- 
ceived certificates."  There  was  a  total  attendance  on  the  School  of 
Science  of  1169  "admitted,"  705  "remained, ".and  407  "received  cer- 
tificates."— 

The  following  copy  of  the  "Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Free 
Night  Schools,  (1882-83)," — from  which,  however,  the  daily  pro- 
gramme of  class  exercises  are  omitted, — will  give  a  better  idea  of 
schools  than  these  much  description. 

"RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  term  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  April. 
The  hours  of  repitation  are  from  7.30  P.  M.  till  9.30  P.  M. 

II.  There  wiU  be  a  recess  from  8.25  to  8.30  P.  M.  during  which  students  may  enter 

and  leave  the  school.       Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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III.  Applications  for  admission  are  received  during  the  month  of  September,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  and  on  Thursday  evenings 
thereafter. 

IV.  Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
should  bring  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  employer. 

V.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  School  of  Science,  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  but  not  to  those  of  the  School  of  Art. 

VI.  As  ordy  a  limited  number  of  pupUs  can  be  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the 
latter,  a  preference  is  given  to  those  whose  occupations  have  special  reference  to 
the  studies  taught  therein. 

VII.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Geology  and  Astronomy  vnthout  tickets,  provided  they  enter  at  the  appointed  time 
and  remain  until  the  lecture  is  completed. 

VIII.  Any  pupil  absent  three  times  without  a  satisfactory  excuse,  forfeits  his 
position  in  the  school.  Pupils  absent  for  sufficient  cause,  and  who  wish  to  retain 
their  position,  should  report  to  the  Director,  either  in  person  or  in  writing,  before 
three  absences  have  been  recorded. 

IX.  No  pupU  can  leave  the  School  while  his  class  is  in  session,  except  with  the 
written  permission  of  his  instructor. 

X.  For  any  breach  of  good  behavior,  or  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
a  pupil  will  be  immediately  suspended,  and  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  dismissal. 
Cleanliness  in  person  and  habits  is  strictly  required. 

XI.  The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  School: 


1.  Algebra. 

2.  Geometry. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

5.  Analytical  Geometry. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

7.  Elementary  Mechanics. 

8.  Natural  Philosophy. 

9.  Elementary  Chemistry. 

10.  Chemical  Analysis. 

11.  Astronomy. 

12.  Geology. 


13.  Applied  Mechanics. 

14.  Architectural  Drawing. 

15.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

16.  Drawing  from  Copy, 
(a)  Figure. 

(6)  Ornamental, 
(c)  Budimental. 

17.  Drawing  from  Cast. 

18.  Drawing  from  Form. 

19.  Perspective. 

20.  Decorative  Designing. 

21.  ModeUing  in  day. 


XII.  Each  applicant  is  permitted  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  subject  taught  in 
the  School  for  which  he  is  fitted.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Class  in  Algebra 
are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithmetic,  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  enter  any  of  the  higher  Classes  must  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  all  the  preliminary  studies.  It  is  desirable  that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Science  should  pursue  the  Regular  Course,  as  hereafter  described. 

XIII.  The  regular  course  of  study  requires  five  terms  for  its  completion,  and  to 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  it,  the  Cooper  Medal  and  Diploma  are 
awarded.     The  following  is 

THE  REGULAR  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Class  E. — First  year  :  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Elementary 
Chemistry. 

Class  D. — Second  year :  Algebra.  Geometry,  Elementary  Chenustry,  and 
Astronomy. 

Class  C.  — Third  year  :  Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry , 

Class  B. — Fourth  year  ■.BSsiyucaiGeom.evry,  IJffierential  and  Intregral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
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Class  A. — Fifth  year :  Engineering  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

XrV.  During  the  second  week  in  April  the  examinations  of  the  Pupils  of  the 
School  of  Art  are  held,  and  during  the  third  week  those  of  the  School  of 
Science.  To  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  examinations  areditably, 
and  have  been  regular  in  attendance.  Certificates  are  awarded,  either  of  the  first 
or  second  grade;  according  to  their  progress  and  ability. 

XV.  Those  pupils  who  have  not  pursued  the  regular  course,  but  have  success- 
fully completed  the  study  of  any  pai'ticular  subject,  will  receive  a  Certificate  there- 
for. 

XVI.  During  the  last  week  in  May  the  reception  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Art  is  given,  for  which  they  are  required  to  deliver,  during  the  term,  to  their  in- 
structors, any  drawings  which  the  latter  may  deem  worthy  of  exhibition.  The 
drawings,  however,  are  in  all  cases  the  property  of  the  pupils,  and  will  be  returned 
to  them  at  the  close  of  the  reception.  The  Trustees  reserve  the  right  to  retain 
at  least  one  drawing  from  each  pupil,  if  they  so  desire. 

XVn.  Only  those  pupils  who  have  received  certificates  are  advanced  at  the  end 
of  the  term. 

XVIII.  Pupils  of  the  School  and  those  who  have  received  certificates  in  former 
years,  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  class  in  Oratory  and  Debate.  Pupils  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  are  advised  to  enter  this  class  on  account  of  the  great  benefit 
they  will  receive  therefrom.  All  cards  of  admission  must  be  endorsed  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

XIX.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred  by  the  pupils,  except  for  the  purchase  of 
text  books  and  drawing  materials. 

XX.  In  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  purchase  only  what  they  need,  and 
at  the  lowest  price,  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  all  they  require  at  the  school,  at  the 
trade  prices.  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Science  should  come  pre- 
pared to  defray  all  expenses  for  books  the  evening  their  respective  classes  are  organ- 
ized; also  those  in  the  School  of  Art  should  be  aUke  prepared  to  defray  all  expenses 
for  drawing  instruments,  boards,  paper,  etc. ,  the  evening  of  their  class  organization. 

XXI.  The  following  text  books  are  used  in  the  school: 


Davies'  University  Algebra. 
Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry. 
Dana's  Mechanics. 
Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 


Hooker's  Chemistry. 
Peck's  Analytical  Geometry   and   Cal- 
culus. 
Dana's  Geology.    Fresenius'  Analysis. 
Kiddle's  Astronomy. 


XXII.  The  number  of  apphcants  that  can  be  admitted  to  the  School  is  as  follows: 


Elem.  Mechanics 50 

Astronomy 200 

Engineering 15 

Anal  Geometry 45 

Dif.  and  Int.  Calcu 45 

Trigonometry 45 

Geometry 130 

Algebra 130 

Natural  Philosophy 250 

Geology 300 

Elemen.  Chemistry 300 


Chemical  Analysis. 

Arch.  Drawing 

Descrip.  Geometry. 
Mech.  Drawing. . . . 


20 

200 

50 

330 

Drawing  from  Copy 300 

Decorative  Designing 150 

Drawing  from  Cast 60 

Drawing  from  Form 90 

Perspective 80 

Modelling  in  Clay 100 

Oratory  &  Debate 300 


AET   DEPARTMENT. 


Each  of  the  Art  Classes  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cast,  Perspective  and  Rij^mentarAr  MechMica^^  Classes,  each  is  divided 

into  three  sections.  "  ' 
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The  sessions  of  the  1st  section  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

The  sessions  of  the  2nd  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  sessions  of  the  3rd  section  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Cast  Class  is  in  two  sections  only,  the  first  meeting  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday;  the  second  meeting  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

The  Perspective  Class  is  in  two  sections,  one  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  the  other 
on  Saturday. 

The  beginners  in  Mechanical  Drawing  form  one  class,  meeting  on  Monday  and 
Saturday." 

"INSTEUCTORS  1883-'83. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Geo.  W.  Plympton,  A.  M. ,  C,  E. ,  Director  and  Instructor  of  Physics,  Astronomy 
and  Engineering. 

Chas.  S.  Stone,  A.  M. ,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Geo.  W.  Coakey,  LL.  D.,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Analytical  Geom- 
etry. 

W.  Goold  Levison,  Chemical  Aualysis. 

Waller  HoUaday,  Trigonometry,  Geometry,  Algebra  and  Mechanics. 

A.  A.  Griffln,  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

Henry  S.  Carr,  Geometry  and  Algebra. 
■  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Geometry. 

Edmund  Maurer,  Machine  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry." 

"IN  THE  ART  DEPARTMBNE, 

J.  A.  Saxton,  A.  M.,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Edmund  Maurer,  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Edward  C.  Miller,  Architectural  Drawing. 

Emil  Maurer,  Architectural  Drawing. 

Benj.  Braman,  Perspective  Drawing. 

Wm.  W.  Scott,  Cast  Drawing. 

Geo.  W.  Maynard,  Form  Drawing. 

Max  Elgan,  Ornamental  Drawing. 

H.  Plumb,  Fig.  and  Eudimental  Drawing. 

E.  Wasserscheid,  Decorative  Designing. 

Nicholas  Eossignole,  Modelling  in  Clay." 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Night  School  of 
Science  and  Art  which  appears  in  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees  (May  38,  1884).  : 
"To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Cooper  Union. 

Gentlemen:  The  sessions  of  the  Night  School  for  the  season  of  1883-84  closed 
with  the  distribution  of  certificates  on  April  18th. 

The  attendance  in  both  departments  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  For  the 
Art  Classes  alone  tickets  of  admission  were  given  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-six  (1,956)  individuals.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  thirty  (330) 
either  faUed  to  present  themselves  afterward  or  else  remained  too  short  a  period  to 
be  fairly  counted  as  members  of  the  school.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  (221) 
applicants  for  the  classes  in  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Eudimental  Free-hand 
Drawing,  and  whose  names  were  received  before  November  15th,  failed  to  gain 
admission  for  want  of  room.  No  estimate  was  made  of  the  large  number  who  ap- 
plied later  in  the  season,  but  whose  appUcations  were  not  placed  on  file  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  admission  during  the  current  session. 

The  classes  in  OTtia.meni^^:^^^fyMjlfi^^g(Sff^signmg,  and  Clay  Modeling, 
were  kept  well  flUed  during  me  season,  and  all  fit  applicants  were  admitted. 
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The  work  of  re-admittiug  and  classifying  the  pupils  of  the  past  session  for  the 
term  beginning  next  October,  is  already  completed.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (775)  names  are  thus  enrolled  for  the  Art  School  of  next  Fall. 

In  the  Scientific  Department  the  num.ber  admitted  was  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  (337).  The  full  classes  are  naturally  those  engaged  in  the  first  year's  course 
of  study.  It  was  necessary  to  decline  many  applications  for  the  classes  in  Algebra 
and  Greometry ;  the  class-rooms  would  not  contain  them.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  year  classes  were  of  about  the  usual  dimensions ;  and  the  pupils  counted  in 
each  class  amounted,  in  aU,  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  (1,417). 

The  fifth  year,  or  A  Class,  consisted  of  ten  (10)  members  who  completed  the  pre- 
scribed work  for  the  term.  Eight  (8)  of  this  number  having  completed  the  five 
years'  course,  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  Board  as  candidates  for  graduation, 
and  to  receive  as  such  the  Diploma  and  Medal  of  the  Cooper  Union  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  28th  inst.  Their  names  are  Frances  Bernhardt,  George 
R.  Comings,  James  A.  Connell,  John  H.  Gass,  Arthur  B.  Kelly,  Louis  Nashelsky, 
Alfred  F.  Richardson,  Albert  H.  Van  Voorhis. 

The  plan  of  awarding  certificates  heretofore  followed  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fled  this  season.  Those  pupils  who  completed  a  single  subject  only  received  a  card 
specifying  the  subject  and  certifying  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil.  Only  those 
who  had  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  subjects  of  a  class  received  a  certificate  of 
the  old  pattern. 

In  the  Art  School  the  card  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  pupils  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  required  proficiency  in  the  first  or  second  year's  course.  The  large 
certificates  were  given  only  to  the  pupils  who  had  completed  the  ooxu-se  of  draw- 
ing in  their  respective  sections. 

The  total  number  of  certificates  awarded  in  the  Art  School  was  five  hundred  and 
forty  (540),  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  (447)  card  certificates,  and  ninety-three 
(93)  full  course  certificates.  In  the  Scientific  Department  five  hundred  and  fifty-four 
(554)  card  certificates,  and  one  hundred  and  one  (101)  full  course  certificates  were 
awarded.  The  complete  list  of  successful  pupils  will  be  found  in  the  general  sum- 
mary. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Mineralogy  were  well  at- 
tended throughout  the  season. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  opening  the  Scientific  Department  on  October 
1st,  next,  and  the  Art  Schools  on  the  6th. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON, 

New  York,  May  5,  1884." 

The  Summary  of  attendance  for  the  year  1883-84:  is  as  follows : 

"THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Perspective  Drawing 67  28  31 

Mechanical  Drawing 380  184  95 

Architectural  Drawing 260  167  88 

Drawing  from  Cast 92  56  26 

Form  Drawing 67  36  33 

Decorative  Designing 240  134  97 

Ornamental  Free  Hand 346  168  62 

Eudimental  Free  Hand 365  162  70 

Modelling  in  Clay 139  78  38 


Total  in  School  of  Art 1,956        1,013  530 

Grand  Total 3, 373        1,863        1,084 

,  C.  E., 
Director." 


rs-   -4.-     ^  u     »QrEO.  W„ELYMPTON,  A.  M.,  C.  E., 
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As  stated  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  Cooper  Union,  there  were 
no  annual  reports  issued  after  that  published  May  38, 1884,  until  the 
pamphlet  of  May  28,  1887,  which  comprised  the  26th  27th  and  28th 
Annual  Reports. — During  this  long  period  occupied  by  the  repairing 
of  the  building,  the  Library,  the  Reading  Room,  and  the  Great 
Audience  Hall  were  closed.  The  latter,  however,  was  ready  for  the 
course  of  Free  Saturday  Night  lectures  for  1886-7.  The  opening 
lecture  of  the  course  was  given  November  20th  1 886. 

The  following  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  for  the  year 
1886-'87. 

REPORT  OP  THE  DIRBCTOE  OP  THE  FREE  NIGHT   SCHOOLS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Gentlemen:  The  session  of  the  Night  School  for  the  term  of  1886-87  ended  with 
the  distribution  of  certificates  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  23d  of  April. 

The  attendance  has  been  good  throughout  the  term  and  the  classes  have  fully  com- 
pleted the  usual  amount  of  work.  The  nimiber  of  pupils  who  received  certificates 
was  larger  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  proficiency  in 
the  mathematical  studies  has  been  shghtly  raised  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  number  of  tickets  of  admission  issued  for  the  art  classes  was  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  (1,833),  of  which  nimiber  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  failed 
to  present  themselves  for  admission.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  (413)  applicants 
failed  to  gain  admission  for  want  of  room.  Each  of  these  latter  is  the  holder  of  a 
ticket  indicating  by  a  number  the  order  of  his  application,  and  a  printed  direction 
to  renewthe  application  duringthe  first  week  in  June.  The  rule  that  the  admissions 
to  each  class  shall  be  in  the  order  of  the  applications  received,  has  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed through  the  term. 

The  total  number  admitted  to  the  scientific  classes  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  (438).  The  number  of  regular  attendants  at  the  lectures  upon  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Geology  and  Astronomy,  who  are  not  coimted  as  members  of  the  school,  was 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150). 

Rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  our  pupUs  have  this  year  been  offered 
employment  in  manufactories;  the  demand  having  been  chiefiy  for  mechanical  and 
architectm:al  draughtsmen. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  iron  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie  is  a  graduate  of  our  scientific  course 
(John  F.  O'Rourke,  class  of  1876.) 

The  graduating  class  of  this  year  has  numbered  sixteen  members,  of  whom  the 
following,  eleven  in  number,  have  completed  the  full  scientific  course,  and  are 
hereby  presented  as  candidates  for  graduation.  They  have  fulfilled  the  prescribed 
conditions  and  are  entitled  to  the  medal  and  diploma  of  the  Cooper  Union: — Joseph 
Bradley,  Frank  Creelman,  Albert  H.  Dakin,  Jr.,  Harry  L.  Dessar,  Julius  Erlandsen, 
Anthony  J.  Griffin,  George  Guerdan,  Francis  O'Neil,  Edwin  R.  Storm,  Louis  Trost, 
Charles  L.  Tyner. 

A  complete  hst  of  pupils  in  both  departments  who  received  certificates  is  given 
in  the  general  summary. 

The  promotion  and.  re-classification  of  the  pupils  of  the  Art  school  for  the  next 
session  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON, 

Director  of  the  Night  School, 

The  reports  for  the  tJf^t^iMW^M§^§&ft^°^  given,  but  the  "Sum- 
mary of  attendance"  is  given  for  each  year,  as  follows: 
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The  Free  Night  School  of  Art. 

TERM  OF  1884-1886. 


Admitted 

during 
the  term. 


Remaining 
at  close 
of  term. 


Number 
that  rec'd 
certificates. 


Perspective  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  .Drawmg 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Decorative  Designing 

Ornamental  Free  Hand 

Rudimental  Free  Hand 

Modeling  in  Clay 

Total  in  School  of  Art 

Total  in  School  of  Science 

Grand  Total 


60 
891 
880 
114 

97 
226 
314 
346 
136 


1,964 
1,318 


3,8?7 


34 

184 
137 
61 
42 
122 
162 
135 


10 
HI 

75 
59 

a? 


601 
547 


1,048 


TERM  OF  1886-1886. 


Perspective  Draviing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawmg.. 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Decorative  Designing 

Ornamental  Free  Hand. 
Rudimental  Free  Hand. . 
Modeling  in  Clay  


Total  in  School  of  Art 

Total  in  School  of  Science. 


Grand  Total. 


62 
861 
324 
109 
102 
223 
270 
320 
143 


1,904 
1,421 


3,325 


21 
172 
156 
40 
61 
105 
153 
118 


816 


19 
77 
90 
St! 


70 
58 
34 


477 
616 


TERM  OF  1886-1887. 


Perspective  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Architectural  Drawmg  . . . 

Drawing  from  Cast 

Form  Drawing 

Decorative  Designing 

Omnamental  Free  Hand . 
Rudimental  Free  Hand. . . 
ModeUng  In  Clay 


Total  in  School  of  Art. . .  . 
Total  in  School  of  Science 


Grand  Total. 


60 
445 
427 
102 

98 

sor 

355 
484 
139 


18 
174 
189 
56 
49 
81 
142 
126 
57 


1,546 


16 
108 
111 
48 
48 
78 
90 
98 
47 


499 
1,138 


GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON,  A.  M., 


C.  E., 
Director. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Free  Night  Schools 
in  Science  and  Art  for  the  year  1887-'8. 

REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Gentlemen:— The  term  of  the  Night  Schools  for  1887-'88  closed  with  the  distri- 
bution of  certificates  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  20th. 

There  have  been  no  interruptions  to  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  session. 
The  attendance  has  been  good,  and  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  final  examinations 
are  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  admission  tickets  issued  to  applicants  for  the  Art  School  was  two 
thousand,  one  hundred  aMfi[fiirt>  (ii,130)i    Of  vhiy^lumber  one  hundred  and  sev- 
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enty  (170)  failed  to  present  themselves.     The  number  of  applicants  who  failed  to 
gain  admission  for  want  of  room  was  five  hundred  and  forty-one  (541). 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  Scientific  Department,  exclusive  of  the 
Literary  Class,  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  (953).  Some  three  hundred  (300) 
more  were  regular  attendants  upon  one  or  more  of  the  lecture  courses,  but  were 
not  registered  as  pupils. 

The  demand  for  young  men  who  have  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  has  con- 
tinued quite  steady  throughout  the  year. 

The  fuU  course  in  Chemical  Analysis,  which  requires  the  work  of  three  years  in 
the  Laboratory,  has  been  completed  by  four  members  of  this  year's  class,  who  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  diploma.  Their  names  are:  Robert  O.  Bogart,  Arthur  E. 
BraunUch,  Harry  P.  Campbell,  Edward  C.  A.  Kraflfc. 

The  "A"  Class,  this  year,  has  numbered  nineteen.  Those  members  of  the  class 
whose  names  foUow,  having  completed  the  fuU  Scientific  Course,  are  hereby  pre- 
sented as  candidates  for  graduation:  Elmore  F.  Austin,  Leander  B.  Bigelow, 
Edward  J.  Donnelly,  George  E.  Doty,  William  B.  Hill,  James  E.  Maloney,  Eugene 
R.  Pommer,  Bernard  Rolf,  Charles  A.  Lahr,  Edward  L.  Hartmann,  James  E. 
Tower,  Femand  de  Tranaltes,  Bernard  M.  Wagner. 

A  complete  list  of  pupils  who  received  certificates  is  given  in  the  Summary 
Report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON, 

Director  of  the  Night  Schools. 

The  following  description  of  the  several  drawing  classes  is  from  a 
copy  of  "Rules  and  Regulations." 

The  several  classes  of  the  Art  School  are  as  foUows: 

rudimbntaIj  drawing. 

This  is  the  class  for  beginners  in  free  hand  drawing  from  copy  or  simple  models. 
The  lower  divisions  of  the  class  copy  simple  omaipental  designs  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced are  engaged  in  Figure  Drawing ;  copying  lithographs  of  human  heads. 

ORNAMENTAL  DRAWING. 

Pupils  require  the  preparation  of  at  least  one  term  in  the  Rudimental  Class  or  its 
equivalent  before  entering  this  class.  The  work  consists  in  drawing  with  pen  or 
pencil  the  more  intricate  ornamental  forms  employed  in  decoration. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGNING. 

This  class  is  intended  to  aid  a  large  class  of  yovmg  artisans  whose  work  requires 
the  frequent  invention  of  ornamental  forms.  The  class  are  specially  instructed  in 
combining  simple  figures  to  form  ornamental  patterns.  The  practice  involves  some 
geometrical  drawing  and  some  coloring.  A  term  in  the  Rudimental  Class  is  a  de- 
sirable preparation  for  this  class,  though  not  indispensable. 

FORM  DRAWING. 

The  pupils  in  this  class  draw  from  plaster  models;  mostly  reUef  ornaments  of 
moderate  size. 

Two  terms  of  free  hand  drawing  from  copy  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  this  class. 

CAST  DRAWING. 

The  work  of  this  class  consists  in  drawing  from  models  of  antique  statuary.  Only 
those  who  have  acquired  i)i^tii€0li^^MfCP(Bi^0^Xiy  in  free  hand  drawing  are 
encouraged  to  enter  this  class, 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Pupils  in  this  class  draw  from  the  first  with  instruments.  A  complete  three  years' 
course  is  provided  for,  beginning  with  simple  geometrical  problems  and  ending  with 
the  finished  shaded  drawings  of  complex  machines.  The  class  is  in  four  sections 
and  under  two  different  instructors. 

ARCHITECTUBAL   DRAWING. 

There  are  five  sections  of  this  class  under  charge  of  three  different  instructors. 
Two  different  objects  are  attained  in  the  course :  1st,  the  abihty  to  draw  orna- 
mental architectural  designs  according  to  conventional  rules;  and,  3nd,  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings  from  given  dimensions. 

MODELLING  IN  CLAY. 

This  is  for  workers  in  terra  cotta,  stucco,  marble-cutters,  and  all  whose  work  is 
relief  decoration. 

PERSPECTIVE   DRAWING. 

To  enter  this  class  some  knowlege  of  geometry  is  necessary.  Ladies  are  ad- 
mitted. 

THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 


Summary  of  Attendance  for 

1887-1888. 

Classes. 

Admitted 

during 
the  term. 

at  close  of 
term. 

Number 
that  rec'd 
certificates. 

Perspective  Drawing 

70 
440 
370 
141 
101 
238 
397 
305 
165 

40 
190 
177 
56 
58 
87 
153 
12' 
55 

11 

MeoEanical  Drawing 

ArcUteotural  Drawing 

123 
131 

56 

51 

Decorative  Designing 

61 

r>ma.Tnftnf,fl.l  'RrRft  TTs"'^ 

110 

Rudimental  Free  Hand    

103 

Modelling  in  Clay 

39 

Total  in  School  of  Art 

3,127 
954 

943 

687 

685 

Total  in  School  of  Science 

455 

Grand  total 

3,081 

1,530 

1,140 

GEORGE  W.  PLYMPTON,  A.  M.,  C.  E., 

Director. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union : 

The  work  of  the  Night  Schools  fortheterm  of  1888-89  closed  with  the  distribution 
of  certificates  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  18. 

The  examinations  of  the  preceding  week  afforded  good  evidence  of  industry  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  Scientific  Department  the 
number  presenting  themselves  for  examination  was  unusually  large — in  the  first 
and  fifth  year  classes  larger  than  ever  before.  In  the  work  of  the  Art  School  is 
exhibited  a  greater  variety  of  drawings  than  in  previous  years,  and  their  quality  is 
very  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Art  School  during  the  year  was 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (2,868)  The  number  that  received 
tickets  of  admission  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  (3,147). 

In  the  Scientific  Department  the  sum  total  of  the  class  lists  was  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  (980).     This  is  exclusive  of  the  Literary  Class  and  also  of  the  regular 
attendants  upon  the  scientific  lectures  who  do  not  register  as  pupils. 
These  latter  number  not  legs,  than  three  hundred  (3DQ). 
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The  highest  class  this  year  has  cantaiaed  twenty-four  pupils,  of  whom  twenty, 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  Cooper  medal 
and  diploma.  The  full  course  in  chemical  analysis,  which  requires  the  work  of 
three  years  in  the  laboratory,  has  been  completed  by  two  members  of  this  year's 
class,  who  are  therefore  entitled  to  receive  the  diploma. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  of  this  year,  together  with  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  prizes  and  certificates  have  been  awarded,  will  be  found  in  the  Summary 
Eeport. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  W.  PLYMPTON, 

Director  of  Night  Schools. 

REPORT   OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE   FREE   NIGHT  SCHOOLS  IN  SCIENCE   AKD  ART. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union: 

Gfntlemen:  The  regular  session  of  the  night  school  for  the  term  of  1889-90 
closed  with  the  distribution  of  certificates  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  18th. 

The  attendance  throughout  the  term  has  been  good.  The  elementary  art  classes 
were  kept  filled  by  recruiting  as  fast  as  vacancies  occurred,  from  the  large  list  of 
waiting  applicants.  The  scientific  classes  were  as  usual  filled  to  the  limit  of  ca- 
pacity of  the  recitation  rooms  until  the  first  of  November.  After  this  date  only 
those  apphcants  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  mathematical  classes  who  are  able  to 
keep  up  vrith  the  progress  naturally  belonging  to  the  second  month  of  the  course. 

The  lecture  courses  were  well  attended  throughout  the  season.  The  new  course 
in  Electrical  Measurements  proved  as  attractive  to  electricians  as  to  students.  The 
present  plan  in  regard  to  this  course  allows  the  third  year  pupils  of  the  scientific 
course  to  choose  between  Geology  and  Electricity,  only  one  of  the  two  subjects 
being  required.  Geology  is  the  subject  of  Friday  night  lectures  from  the  beginning 
of  the  term  until  the  holiday  vacation,  then  Electricity  is  presented  until  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  A  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  of  the  course  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  year  is  requisite  to  enter  the  electrical  class. 

The  number  of  admission  tickets  issued  to  applicants  for  the  art  school  was  3096. 
Of  this  number  545  failed  to  present  themselves.  The  number  of  applicants  who 
failed  to  gain  admission  for  want  of  room  was  789.  The  total  number  of  admission 
to  the  scientific  department  was  1009.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  class  lists  and 
represents  416  different  pupils.  Fully  300  more  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
so  freely  granted  here  and  became  regular  attendants  at  the  lectures  without  regis- 
tering their  names. 

The  full  three  years'  course  in  Chemical  Analysis  has  been  completed  by  five  pu- 
pils who  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  diploma  for  this  course. 

The  highest  class  this  year  in  the  scientific  department  has  numbered  nineteen 
pupils,  of  whom  twelve  having  completed  the  prescribed  course  are  entiled  to  the 
medal  and  diploma. 

The  names  of  the  graduates,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  all  who  received 
certificates  and  prizes,  will  be  found  in  the  Summary  Report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  W.  PLYMPTON, 

Director. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOLS    IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  routine  work  of  the  night  schools  for  the  season  of  1890-91, 
ended  with  the  distribution  of  certificates,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  17th. 

The  report  of  attendance  during  the  last  month  of  the  season  exhibits  the  fact 
that  not  only  was  the  nwBi§itm^}b}fi  d^tertOSaffi^naximum  for  the  same  period 
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of  former  years,  but  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  who  completed  the  reviews 
and  came  to  the  final  examination,  was  much  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  admission  tickets  issued  to  applicants  to  the  Art  School  was 
1,917.  Of  this  number,  530  failed  to  present  themselves.  The  munber  failing  to 
gain  admission,  for  want  of  room,  was  830.  In  the  Scientific  Department,  1,098 
admissions  were  granted  to  the  several  classes,  this  number  representing  435  differ- 
ent individuals.  FuUy  300  more  were  regular  attendants  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
course  of  lectures. 

The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  fifth  year  com-se  of  the  Scientific  Department 
was  31.  Of  this  number,  15  have  completed  the  prescribed  course,  and  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  receive  the  Cooper  Medal  and  Diploma.  Their  names  are  as  follows : 
Wm.  H.  Cherry,  WeUington  L.  Eckerson,  Annie  M.  Ettinger,  Chas.  A.  Hennessey, 
Frank  Herzog,  Ira  B.  King,  Emil  J.  R.Lawrenz,  Alexander  Nagy,  John  0.  L.  Rogge, 
Chas.  L.  Sanial,  Chas.  J.  Stevenot,  C.  Edmund  Stubbe,  Charles  Tilgner,  John  H. 
TomUnson,  Justus  M.  UefBnger. 

The  names  of  the  students  to  whom  certificates  and  prizes  were  awarded  will  be 
found  in  the  Summary  Report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  W.  PLYMPTON, 

Director. 

THE  FREE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  AET,* 

Summary  of  Attendance  for  1890-91. 

Perspective  Drawing 80 

Mechanical  Drawing 399 

Architectural  Drawing 360 

Drawing  from  Cast 105 

Form  Drawing 116 

Decorative  Designing 316 

Ornamental  Free  Hand 353 

Rudimental  Free  Hand 315 

Modelling  in  Clay 173 

Total  in  School  of  Art 1,917 

Total  in  School  of  Science 1,035 

Grand  Total 3,953  1,835  1,367 

INSTEUCTOES  OF  THE  FEEE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  OF  AET,  1890-'91. 

G«o.  W.  Plympton,  A.  M.,  o.  E.,  Director  of  Night  Schools,  and  Professor  of 
Physics,  Astronomy  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

Joseph  E.  Ane,  Instructors  in  Mechanical  and  Perspective  Drawing. 

J.  A.  Saxton,  A.  M.,  Edwin  R.  Storm,  Instructors  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

E.  C.  Miller,  Edward  A.  Miller,  Emil  F.  Maurer,  Instructors  in  Architectural 
Drav?ing. 

J.  A.  McDougaU,  Instructor  in  Cast  Drawing. 

A.  M.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Form  Drawing. 

Max  Eglan,  H.  G.  Plumb,  Instructors  in  Drawing  from  Copy. 

Edward  Ehrle,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. 

Stanislaus  Rasario,  Instructor  in  Modelling  in  Clay. 

*In  the  Night  School  of  Art  530  persons  to  whom  tickets  of  admission  were  sent, 
for  various  reasons  failed  te,-jDBeaejife  theniaisl.y^pjwresre  not  registered  as  students. 
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The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

For  some  years  a  rumor  had  prevailed  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt,  a  "well  known  business  man  in  New  York  City,  was 
erecting  a  large  building  in  Brooklyn,  his  place  of  residence,  which 
was  intended  for  a  public  educational  institution  of  some  kind;  but 
exactly  what,  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  The 
Pratt  Institute  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York, 
and  in  this,  the  purpose  of  the  new  institution  was  definitely  stated. 

The  Institute  was  formally  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1887. — The 
calling,  a  year  or  two  before,  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  then  the 
Supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
to  Brooklyn,  in  connection  with  this  new  undertaking,  was  an  indi- 
cation that  Industrial  Art  Drawing  and  the  claims  of  artistic  train- 
ing in  connection  with  Industries,  were  not  to  be  ignored  in  the 
new  enterprise;  beyond  this,  there  was  then  little  to  indicate  in  what 
direction  the  new  undertaking  was  to  be  developed. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  act  of  incorporation  just 
referred  to,  that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  institution 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  that  instrument.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
charmingly  illustrated  pamphlet  bearing  the  broad  seal  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  date  of  1888,  contains  views  and  floor  plans  of  the 
buildings  with  full  statements  in  regard  to  each  of  the  departments; 
for  the  Institute  is  now  (in  the  autumn  of  1888)  well  under  way, 
with  a  number  of  departments  already  opened  and  a  large  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  pupils.  Additional  Departments  will  be  opened 
as  required  and  facilities  are  provided  for  a  great  increase  of  attend- 
ance. In  the  number  of  "The  Scientific  American,"  of  New  York, 
issued  October  6th,  1888,  there  is  a  descriptive  article  of  "The  Pratt 
Institute  for  Industrial  Education,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  largest 
Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  World" — illustrated  by  some  twenty 
wood  engravings,  giving  views  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  school 
rooms,  art  rooms,  work  rooms,  reading  room,  library  and  museum 
hall;  in  which  the  pupils  are  seen  busily  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  their  several  rooms.  The  completeness  of  the  facilities  provided 
is  thus  seen  at  a  glance,  and  the  wide  embracing  scope  of  the  insti- 
tution readily  realized.  It  offers  to  youth  of  both  sexes,  such 
opportunities  for  educational,  industrial,  and  artistic  development, 
as  are  not,  as  yet,  afforded  iii.the  public  sghools,  and  while  by  these 
courses  for  the  graduates  of  xhe  public  scnools,  it  supplements  the 
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education  given  in  them,  it  also  further  provides  in  the  "evening 
classes"  for  those  who  are  occupied  through  the  day,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  the  studies  which  may  prove  most  useful  to 
them  in  their  several  avocations.  In  addition,  the  Institute  gives  a 
regular  course  of  graded  instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls,  lasting 
for  three  years. 

From  the  letter  given  below  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pratt,  has  been 
led  by  the  example  of  Peter  Cooper  and  others,  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  his  ample  fortune  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  The  late 
well  known  philanthropist  Mr.  George  Peabody  is  said  to  have  made 
a  similar  statement  as  to  the  influence  of  Peter  Cooper's  action  on 
himself.  This  stimulus  of  others  to  like,  or  greater  efforts,  is  one 
of  the  rewards  of  such  wise  philanthropy  as  inspired  the  lives  of 
Stephen-  Girard,  Peter  Cooper,  George  Peabody,  Paul  Tulane,  and 
their  compeers;  who,  not  only  do  good  themselves  but  inspire  others 
to  do  likewise,  and  so  their  services  to  humanity  are  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Among  this  honored  list  of  the  world's  benefactors 
Charles  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  has  elected  to  enroll  his  name. 

The  practical  men  whose  names  have  just  been  recorded,  have 
avoided  an  error  into  which  many  other  generous  givers  have  in- 
continently fallen,  thereby  seriously  limiting  the  usefulness  of  their 
gifts  ;  that  is  the  giving  to  an  institution  of  learning,  some  specific 
gift,  like  a  building  or  buildings,  a  library,  or  a  museum,  and  fail- 
ing to  supplement  the  gift  by  any  income  bearing  foundation.  So 
that  often,  a  college,  instead  of  being  helped  by  the  bounty  which 
was  to  immortalize  the  giver,  has  found  itself  burdened  and  ham- 
pered by  the  very  terms  of  the  gift, — generous  and  grand  in  itself, 
but  becoming,  from  lack  of  such  provision  for  its  own  support,  a 
burden  on  the  institution  which  it  was  ostensibly  given  to  benefit; — 
not  unlike  the  traditional  fatal  gift,  to  a  subject,  of  a  white  elephant 
by  the  Kings  of  Burmah. 

Mr.  Girard,  left  valuable  city  real  estate,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Apprentice  School  he 
founded ;  George  Peabody,  gave  interest  bearing  bonds  in  addition 
to  the^  Specific  gift  of  building,  or  library  ;  Paul  Tulane,  gave  city 
real  estate ;  Peter  Cooper,  provided  in  his  great  building,  income 
producing  facilities ;  and  Mr.  Pratt,  it  is  understood,  has  dedicated  a 
large  rent  producing  property, — known  as  "  The  Astral  Apartments," 
Brooklyn, — to  the  support  of  the  grand  institute  he  has  already  so 
liberally  endowed  with  buildings,  fixtures,  books  and  apparatus. 

The  example  set  by  these  practical  business  men  is  one  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  closely  imitated  by  all  givers  who 
desire  to  have  their  gifts  of  use,  and  who  do  not  give  in  mere  osten- 
tation. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  business  Sffia^^Qi^aft^S^P^  vigorous  health,  for  the 
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materials  from  whicli  this  account  of  the  Institute  is  compiled,  and 
for  the  following  letter  written  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  and  which 
I  have  obtained  his  permission  to  insert.  As  a  chapter  of  autobiog- 
raphy it  possesses  special  interest ;  it  also  explains  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  undefined  rumors,  already  alluded  to  as  prevailing  during 
their  construction,  as  to  his  purpose  in  erecting  the  buildings.  The 
Adelphi  Academy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pratt,  has  been,  for  many 
years,  a  famous  educational  institution  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in 
which  neighboring  city,  Mr.  Pratt,  in  common  with  many  others 
doing  business  in  New  York,  resided. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  Mr.  Pratt,  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  purpose  in  founding  this  noble  educational  institution,  the 
following  letter  was  received  : 

"New  York,  October  25, 1888. 

Deak  Sir  : — It  is  so  easy  to  be  misunderstood  I  almost  hesitate  to  answer  your 
question  as  to  what  led  to  the  establishment  of  Pratt  Institute.  If  you  will  ac- 
cept a  hasty  dictation  I  will  give  you  the  inside  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  tell  it. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  would  say  that  I  was  bom 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  October  2nd,  1830.  In  my  early  youth  I  had  to  struggle,  as 
most  young  men  do,  for  a  living.  At  first  I  worked  on  a  farm,  but  finally  learned 
a  trade  and  then  at  about  19  years  of  age  went  into  commercial  business.  Twenty 
or  more  years  ago  when  I  began  to  have  a  family  ready  for  school,  I  felt  the  need 
of  a  place  for  their  education,  which  led  me  to  become  connected  with  the  school 
to  which  they  went — ^the  Adelphi  Academy.  My  connection  and  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  that  institution  for  the  past  twenty-years,  and  my  interest  in 
the  young,  led  me  to  feel,  as  soon  as  my  business  promised  a  competency,  that  I 
would  try  and  do  something  for  young  people  situated  as  I  had  been.  In  a  word, 
I  thought  I  could  derive  more  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  money  by  helping  other 
people  than  I  could  by  giving  all  my  energy  to  its  accumulation.  Those  who  know 
my  life  for  the  last  thirty  yeaxs  wiU  know  that  my  actions  have  been  consistent 
with  this  thought. 

It  has  required  no  Uttle  courage  to  undertake  the  estabUshment  of  this  enter- 
prise. Any  person  who  has  been  successful  in  business  hesitates  to  start  in  untried 
enterprises.  I  had  theorized  for  many  years  as  to  the  kind  of  scheme  I  would  like 
to  work  out,  but  did  not  see  the  way  clear  to  its  organization  and  management. 
Finally,  however,  I  decided  to  buy  the  ground  and  begin  the  construction  of 
buildings,  saying  nothing  in  particular  to  any  one  as  to  what  I  intended  doing,  so 
that  no  one  need  to  share  in  the  disappointment,  should  the  enterprise  not  meet 
with  success.  Am  glad  for  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  contemplating  what  I  beUeve  to  be  its  great  future.  I  want  Pratt  In- 
stitute to  be  a  model,  and  to  do  the  experimental  work  of  this  kind  of  education 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  AU  the  plans,  aU.  the  work  we  .have,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  individual  or  institution  that  would  like  to  start  a  similar  work. 

So  far  as  the  endowment  is  concerned,  I  have  made  no  promises.  Have  invested 
something  over  ijl, 000,000  in  land  for  the  buildings  and  play-grounds,  and  in  the 
"Astral"  and  other  property,  the  income  of  which  is  directly  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Institute.  If  I  am  spared  and  the  undertaking  is  prosperous,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  all  I  can  for  it.  My  purpose  is  to  try  and  make  it  self-sustaining  as  fai- 
as  possible,  out  of  tuition;  but  the  Library  and  Museum  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  a  liberal  endowment,  but  I  have  felt  there  was  no  good  to  come  from  any 

pai-ticular  promises  as  to  15^MeW9\^/^cM^(^<^""®°*^°'^'  '^^®  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  than  promises  of  large  amounts  of 
money. 
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The  example  set  by  Peter  Cooper,  George  Peabody,  and  many  others  before  and 
since  their  time,  have  been  an  inspiration  and  help  to  me,  and  my  hope  is,  that 
what  I  have  done,  so  far  as  it  may  go,  will  be  an  inspiration  and  help  to  other 
people  who  have  means  (while  they  have  their  health,  and  are  in  possession  of  their 
faculties)  in  creating  a  desire  to  devote  their  means  and  energies  in  a  similar  di- 
rection. 

Your  question  as  to  the  proportion  the  income  bears  to  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
stitute, I  cannot  answer  at  all  satisfactorily ;  but,  roughly,  I  should  say  that  our 
general  expenses  have  been,  so  far,  from  ten  to  tjventy  dollars  for  every  doUar  re- 
ceived from  tuition,  but  I  am  in  hopes  we  will  have  a  better  showing  in  the  course  • 
of  a  few  years.  If  the  Institution  is  kept  full  the  large  number  wiU  make  a  small 
tuition  go  a  long  way  towards  covering  the  expenses. 

As  to  our  capacity  for  students ;  with  day  and  evening  classes,  (where  people  take 
one  or  two  lessons  per  week  in  specific  work),  in  connection  with  regular  students 
who  are  there  every  day,  you  will  see  the  diflSicuIty  of  answering  your  question; 
but  we  have  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  accommodate  from  4,000  to  5,000 
students  each  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  PRATT." 

The  act  of  incorporation  which  bears  date  May  19th,  1887,  provides 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Charles  Pratt,  Charles  M.  Pratt,  Clarence  Vose  and  their  successors 
•  are  hereby  constituted  and  shall  forever  continue  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  Pratt  Institute. 

The  five  sections  which  follow,  confer  upon  this  corporation  all 
the  powers  given  to  corporations  by  the  general  statute;  create  these 
three  incorporators  into  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  are  empowered  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  body  corporate  and  a  majority  of  whom 
may  exercise  these  powers ;  authorize  the  appointment  by  them  of 
an  "Advisory  Board"  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  fifty  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  enlarge  their  own 
number  by  election  up  to  fifteen  members,  or  may  diminish  it  to  the 
original  number  of  three,  by  omitting  to  fill  vacancies.  Other  pro- 
visions relate  simply  to  details  of  elections,  etc. 

The  remaining  sections  which  relate  to  the  purposes  and  powers 
of  the  institution  are  given  below: 

Sec.  7.  The  purposes  of  said  corporation  are,  and  it  is  hereby  empowered,  to  es- 
tablish in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  an  educational  institution  in  which  persons  of  both 
sexes  may  be  taught,  among  other  things,  such  branches  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  as  are  not  now  generally  taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  said 
city.  The  special  aim  shall  be  to  afford  opportunities  for  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  best  in  manufactured  materials,  fabrics,  wares  and 
arts,  and  so  to  educate  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  machin- 
ery that  students  may  be  encouraged  to  emulate  the  best  models  and  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  best  possible  work  in  one  or  more  branches  of  art  or  manufacture, 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  decide  what  partic- 
ular branches  of  art,  manufacture  and  science  shall  be  specially  taught,  but  a  lead- 
ing object  shall  be  to  teach  those  having  reference  to  the  construction  of  healthy 
and  comfortable  homes,  to  the  furnishing  and  adornment  thereof,  to  matters  of 
househould  economy  and  home  management,  the  preparation  of  clothing,  useful 
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and  ornamental:  of  economic  and  wholesome  foods,  and  such  instruction  in  sani- 
tary laws  and  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  shall  tend  to  secure  comfortable  and  healthy 
homes  at  the  least  expense,  and  also  a  careful  regard  for  bodily  health.  It  shall 
also  be  an  aim  of  the  institution  to  afford  such  instruction  as  shall  best  enable  men 
and  women  to  earn  their  own  living  by  applied  knowledge  and  the  skillful  use  of 
their  hands  in  the  various  mercantile,  mechanical,  and  mining  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  our  country,  also  in  all  branches  of  architecture,  also  by  painting, 
decorating,  mlisic,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting  and  kindred  industries. 
The  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such  means  as  shall 
seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  aims,  or  such  portion  of 
them  as  can  be  successfully  accomplished  and  to  fix  from  time  to  time  such  rates  of 
compensation  for  the  privileges  of  the  institution  as  they  may  deem  advisable  and 
necessary,  the  same  to  be  as  low  as  the  necessities  of  the  institution  will  permit. 
AU  income  from  tuition  and  all  revenues  of  eveiy  kind  shall  be  devoted  solely  to 
the  purposes  of  this  institute. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  said  corporation,  and  it  is  hereby  empowered 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  a  free  public  circulating  Ubrary 
and  reading  room,  with  one  or  more  branches,  and,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  said 
trustees  expedient,  to  promote  mental  improvement  by  means  of  lectures,  discourses, 
collections  of  objects  of  art  and  science  and  other  suitable  means. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  library  or  Ubraries  and  galleries  of  art  and  science  shall  be  ac- 
cessible at  all  reasonable  hours  and  times  for  general  use,  free  of  expense  to  persons 
resorting  thereto,  and  books  may  be  taken  therefrom  subject  only  to  such  control 
and  regulations  as  the  said  trustees  from  time  to  time  may  exercise  and  establish. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid  the  said  corporation  is  authorized 
to  take  by  grant,  devise,  bequest,  gift  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold,  lease,  sell  and  con- 
vey any  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  erect  all  necess  ary  and  suitable  build- 
ings, and  any  property  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  actually  occupied  and  used  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  or  the  revenues  of  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation,  but  this  exception  shall  not  apply 
to  any  property  in  excess  of  the  value  of  three  million  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  The  said  trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  them, 
who  shall  hold  such  ofB.ce  during  their  pleasure;  and  they  may  appoint  and  at  any 
time  remove  a  secretary,  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  their  busi- 
ness may  require.  The  trustees  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  13.  The  trustees  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  may  confer  degrees  and 
diplomas  for  proficiency  in  science,  arts,  philosophy  or  letters. 

Sec.  13.  The  said  corporation  shall  not  contract  any  pecuniary  obligations  for 
any  year  to  any  greater  amount,  including  liabihties  ah-eady  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  than  the  net  income  at  its  disposal  for  such  year;  it  being  intended 
hereby  that  said  corporation  shall  never  be  in  debt  beyond  the  amoimt  of  its  cm-- 
rent  net  annual  income.  For  any  debt  incurred  beyond  such  limitation  the  said 
corporation  shall  not  be  hable,  but  such  trustees  as  voted  in  favor  of  contracting 
such  debts  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  excess  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  The  supreme  court  shall  possess  and  exercise  a  supervisory  power  over 
the  corporation  aforesaid,  and  may,  at  any  time,  on  reasonable  notice  of  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  trustees,  compel  from  them  a  full  account  of  the  execution  of 
their  trust;  and  they  shall  at  any  time  render  such  account  upon  the  request  of 
either  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  -while  the  general  intent  of  the  institu- 
tion is  very  clearly  ar^^tsfedib^yMk^ti^aftQie  educational  feature  of 
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■which  is  comprised  in  the  purpose  of  giving  to  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
such  instruction  in  practical  industries,  artistic  and  otherwise,  as 
shall  increase  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  individual,  and  such, 
also,  as  may  conduce  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  home  surround- 
ings, yet  the  details  of  the  methods  to  be  used  are  left  wholly  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Trustees.  No  hard  and  fast  lines  or  limits  are  estab- 
lished. The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  like  those  of  that  other 
noble  educational  benefaction,  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  wisely  left  with  full  liberty  to  change,  modify  or  en- 
large the  plans,  methods  and  courses  of  instruction,  in  such  ways 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  changing  circumstances  of  coming  years 
may  make  desirable.  These  provisions,  when  contrasted  with  the 
defined  methods  and  limits  formerly  established  by  the  founders  of 
educational  institutions,  mark  a  distinct  step  onward  in  the  march  of 
civilization. 

There  are  two  other  significant  conditions  definitely  stated,  first: 
that  this  institution  is  to  provide  such  practical  training  as  is  not 
now  generally  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  second: 
that  equal  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the  education  of  girls,  as 
for  boys. 

Each  of  these  features  mark  an  educational  advance  not  unlike 
that  which  was  first  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1870  put- 
ting Industrial  art  drawing  in  the  courses  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State. 

While  the  general  similarity  of  purpose  between  Cooper  Union, 
and  The  Pratt  Institute,  may  be  readily  traced,  there  are  features  of 
the  latter  which,  to  the  educational  observer,  definitely  mark  the 
era  of  its  foundation;  as,  for  instance,  the  extensive  provisions 
made  for  "Manual  Training,"  which  educational  feature  was  yet 
imknown  when  the  Cooper  Union  was  founded. 

In  their  liberal  provisions  for  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public  the  two  institutions  are  similar,  though  the  circulating 
features  of  the  Library  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  gives  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  a  more  direct  interest  in  that  Library;  since  its 
.treasures  enter  into  the  home  life  while  no. books  are  given  out  by 
the  Cooper  Union. 

In  the  features  of  his  endowment  already  indicated  the  liberal  and 
comprehensive  views  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  founding  this  Institution,  are 
clearly  shown.  If  like  length  of  days  shall  be  vouchshafed  to  him, 
as  were  enjoyed  by  his  fellow  philanthropist  Peter  Cooper,  the  In- 
stitute which  bears  his  name  may  confidently  be  expected  to  expand 
and  develop  i,o  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  near  future, 
while  the  experiences  of  actual  working  may  somewhat  modify  and 
change  the  initial  plans ;  though  the  latter  seem  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  time  and  fully  abreast  of  the  present  educa- 
tional demands.         Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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If  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  Mr.  Perry,  was  so  early  summoned 
by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  that  the  department  of  Drawing,  was  the  one  first 
opened.  That  was  an  emphatic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  is  the  basis  of  all  skill  in  industries, 
as  well  as  of  all  training  in  Art. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  eclectic  institutions 
which  are  treated  in  these  immediate  chapters,  and  which  have  been 
developed  in  our  cities,  either  by  individual  or  associated  effort. 
These  each  comprise  varied  and  sometimes  seemingly  incongruous 
purposes  and  instrumentalities.  It  generally  happens  that,  in  time, 
one  or  two  of  the  special  features  overpower  the  others  and  absorb 
most  of  the  activities  of  the  Institution  in  a  way  not  anticipated  by 
their  founders.  Whether  the  Pratt  Institute,  will  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  Free  Reading  Room,  the  Circulating  Library,  the  provision 
for  public  lectures,  and  in  the  Technical  Museum,  The  Pratt  Insti- 
tute serves  and  appeals  to,  the  community,  on  grounds  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  its  school  features. 

In  its  department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  it  aims  to  do  the  work  of  the 
modern  Typical  Manual  Training  Schools  and  of  the  Night  Schools 
of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Drawing. 

In  its  department  of  Building  Trades,  it  organizes  a  class  of  Trade 
Apprentice  Schools  like  those  founded  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  in  N"ew 
York,  some  years  ago. 

In  its  department  of  Domestic  Science,  with  Cookiug  and  Sewing 
Schools,  it  provides  for  girls,  training  similar  in  purpose  to  that 
given  the  boys  in  the  Manual  Training  and  Evening  drawing  classes ; 
while  the  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  classes  are  analogous  to  the 
Apprentice  Trade  School  classes  in  plumbing  and  masonry. 

It  is  in  its  School  of  Art  and  Design,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Technical  Museum,  so  well  begun,  that  a  beneficent,  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  industries  of  the  community  may  be-looked  for;  audit 
is  in  this  class  of  art  work  so  urgently  demanded  in  America,  that 
its  greatest  development  seems  most  desirable. 

Such  art  work  as  that  enthusiastic  and  capable  Art  Master,  Mr. 
John  Ward  Stimson,  sought  to  accomplish  in  the  schools  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and,  strangely  thwarted  there, 
now  seeks  to  have  established  by  associated  effort  in  New  York 
City.  This  undertaking  can  hardly  fail  of  success  if  there  is  any 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  citizens  to  promote  Art,  other 
than  to  idly  pose  as  generous  patrons  of  an  art  museum,  on  the 
strength  of  giving  some  work  of  foreign  artists  to  its  collections; — 
a  good  thing  to  do,  but  barren  of  much  result  unless  supplemented 
by  direct  effort  in  the  way  of  well  equipped  art  schools,  led  by  artists 
who  can  wisely  \iirectr)lLe:^holar&and_aH^ke  their  enthusiastic  de- 
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votion  to  their  severe  mistress  Ideal  Art;  without  whose  inspira- 
tion Industrial  Art  is  an  impossibility. 

Such  work  as,  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  L.  W.  Miller,  has  accomplished 
in  the  art  classes  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,"  and  as  Miss  Emily  Sartain,  has  given  in  the  "Woman's 
School  of  Design."  Such  work  as  Professor  Fuchs,  does  in  the 
"  Maryland  Institute"  art  classes  in  Baltimore,  and  that  which  Mrs. 
Carter,  promotes  in  the  classes  of  "Cooper  Union,"  New  York. 

In  the  present  zeal  for  mere  industrial  education,  it  seems,  at 
times,  as  if  the  more  essential  needs  of  ai't  education,  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  lost  to  sight. 

It  was  shrewdly  said  recently  by  Mr.  William  Sartain,  the  well 
known  artist  of  New  York  who  lived  long  in  Paris,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  artistic  superiority  of  all  French  fabrics  and  art  goods, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  so  many  French  artists  gave  themselves  to  the 
work  of  making  designs  for  the  artificers.  Thoroughly  trained  in 
the  principles  of  art  and  skilled  in  manipulation,  masters  of  draw- 
ing and  deft  in  the  blending  of  colors,  these  French  artists  win  for 
their  country  the  mastery  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
by  such  methods  that  the  industries  of  a  country  can  become  artistic. 

A  recognition  of  the  possibilities  which  attach  to  the  noble  founda- 
tion provided  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  has  led  me,  for  a  moment,  away 
from  the  recital  of  the  number  of  rooms  and  benches — the  imple- 
ments here  collected — to  the  thought  of  what  a  power  for  good  is 
here  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Perry,  if  he  be  encouraged  to 
develop  art  in  his  school  so  that,  eventually,  his  trained  artists  may 
be  able  to  develop  artistic  industries. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  forget  that  Mr.  Pratt,  in  common  with  his 
predecessors  in  similar  efforts — Mr.  McDonough,  Mr.  Girard,  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  and  the  many  promoters  of  free  industrial  schools  and 
evening  classes,  throughout  the  country;  had,  for  his  direct  purpose, 
the  giving  of  wage-earning  power  to  the  pupils  reached  by  his  bene- 
factions. To  offer  to  earnest,  ambitious  youth,  opportunities  for 
education  unattainable  elsewhere ;  and,  also,  by  means  of  free  sup- 
port and  instruction  given  to  orphans,  as  in  Girard  College,  or,  by 
opening  free  drawing  schools  in  cities,  to  transform  otherwise  idle 
and  helpless  members  of  the  community  into  industrious  self 
helpful  citizens,  were  the  intelligent  purposes  of  all  these  practical 
philanthropists. 

To  give  such  opportunities  to  youth  seeking  special  industrial 
training  is  to  do  a  great  and  needed  work  and  one  for  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  unusual  facilities  have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Pratt. 

It  need  in  no  wise  curtail  or  retard  these  activities,  if  the  broad 
foundation  already  laid  by  the  endowment  of  the  School  of  Art  and 
Design  under  the  dii^^^^gf^j^My^y^g^^^nd  by  the  desirable  col- 
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lections  already  placed  in  the  Technical  Museum,  shall  be  still  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  direction  of  High  Art  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  technical  applications  of  Art  to 
industries ;  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  weaving  school,  and  in  the 
new  chemical  and  dyeing  departments,  recently  added  to  the 
"  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art"  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Indeed  in  the  combination  of  the  school  of  Art  and  the  Museum, 
the  Pratt  Institute  closely  resembles  this  admirable  Pennsylvania 
Institution  which  was  the  beneficent  outcome  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position. 

If  the  Pratt  Museum  shall  be  as  well  equipped  in  the  Department 
of  Textiles,  as  it  evidently  now  is  in  those  of  Ceramics,  Glass, 
Enamels,  and  Metal  Working,  it  will  be  practically  equally  valua- 
ble as  is  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  in  its  direct  utility  to  the  school. 

The  experience  of  the  French  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the 
surest  way  to  develop  a  race  of  successful  designers,  for  artistic 
industries  is  to  train  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  Schools  of  High 
Art.  To  give  the  art  instruction  first,  and  wholly  without  refer- 
ence to  its  application  to  the  industries ;  letting  the  artists  direct 
this  art  knowledge  to  whatever  end  may  subsequently  seem  desirable. 

This  is  so  coutralry  to  the  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  in  this 
country  and,  moreover,  the  present  educational  impetus  towards  a 
more  industrial  "practical"  training  is  so  well  nigh  irresistible, 
that  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  expressing,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  hope  that  in  this  grand  modern  institution  so  lavishly 
endowed  by  Mr.  Pratt,  there  may  be  found  room,  both  for  this 
general  training  in  High  Art,  without  which  artistic  industries 
starve ;  and  also  that  opportunities  may  be  here  afforded  for  giving 
such  technical  training  in  the  chemistry  of  colors  as  is  essential  to 
the  art  of  the  dyer  ;  and  that  looms,  and  other  requisite  machinery, 
may  be  provided  for  giving  such  experimental  practice  in  the 
weaving  of  fabrics,  as  is  indispensable  to  the  efficient  practical 
training  of  Designers  of  Patterns  for  the  Weaver. 

THE   OPENING   OP   THE   INSTITUTE. 

The  Pratt  Institute,  was  first  opened  to  pupils  in  October,  1887. 
The  Drawing  Department  under  Mr.  Perry,  was  the  first  to  open. 
Twelve  pupils  attended,  and,  owing  to  delays  in  putting  in  the  light- 
ing and  heating  apparatus  in  the  building,  there  were  only  thirty- 
six  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887.  This  was 
soon  changed  when  the  Institute  was  fairly  open ;  and  in  the  six 
departments  a  total  of  1,073  pupils  are  reported  as  in  attendance,  on 
October  35th,  1888,  with  a  corps  of  thirty  teachers.  Eight  persons 
also  are  employed  in  the  Library  and  Reading  room.  Including  the 
clerks  in  the  office,  tto'gIfj^$«{iteyiMfehss©*#ing  department  and  the 
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engineers,  watchmen,  janitors  and  mechanics  engaged  in  various 
duties  about  the  large  buildings,  there  are,  in  all,  some  eighty  per- 
sons actively  employed  in  the  daily  work  of  the  Pratt  Institute. 

The  following  description  of  the  buildings  and  the  appliances 
therein  provided  is  compiled  from  the  article  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican of  October  6th,  1888,  and  from  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  In- 
stitute. 

The  pamphlet  begins  with  the  following  statement  of  the 

Purpose  of  the  Pbatt  Institute. 

The  Pratt  Institute  has  been  established  after  many  years'  study  on  the  part  of  its 
founder,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn.  Its  object  is  to  promote  manual  and 
industrial  education,  and  to  supplement  this  latter  by  advanced  work  in  science  and 
art. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  manual  training  is  an  important  and  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  education  of  the  schools,  and  that  mind  and  eye  and  hand  must 
together  be  trained  in  order  to  secm-e  symmetrical  development.  Manual  training 
aims  at  the  broadest,  most  Uberal  education.  While  developing  and  strengthening 
the  physical  powers,  it  also  renders  moi-e  active  and  acute  the  intellectual  faculties, 
thus  enabling  the  pupU  to  acquire  with  greater  readiness,  and  to  use  more  advan- 
tageously, the  literary  education  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  manual. 

The  question  of  incorporating  manual  training  into  the  public  school  system  of 
the  country  has  for  years  deeply  interested  educators ;  but  there  have  been  great 
practical  difficulties  to  overcome  in  demonstrating  the  best  way  of  accomplishing 
the  work  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  need  of  manual  training  as  a  developing  power  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
industrial  education — such  education  as  shall  best  enable  men  and  women  to  earn 
their  own  living  by  applied  knowledge  and  the  skillful  use  of  their  hands  in  the 
various  productive  industries.  Accordingly,  the  Institute  seeks  to  provide  facilities 
by  which  those  wishing  to  engage  in  mechanical  or  artistic  pursuits  may  acquire  a 
thorough  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge  thereof,  or  may  perfect  themselves  in 
that  occupation  in  which  they  are  already  engaged. 

The  twofold  aim  of  the  Institute  is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  as  well 
as  the  value  of  intelligent  handicraft  and  skilled  manual  labor.  It  endeavors  to 
give  opportunities  for  complete  and  harmonious  education,  seeking  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction  whereby  habits  of  thrift  may  be  incul- 
cated, to  develop  those  qualities  which  produce  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  to  teach 
that  personal  character  is  of  greater  consequence  than  material  productions. 

It  offers  its  advantages  to  those  only  who  purpose  to  do  their  own  pai't  earnestly 
and  well.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  themselves.  Its  classes, 
workshops,  library,  reading-room  and  museum  are  for  this  purpose,  and  while  tui- 
tion is  required,  yet  it  will  be  the  endeavor  to  make  possible  by  some  means  con- 
sistent with  self -helpfulness  and  self-respect  the  admission  of  every  worthy  applicant. 

The  Institute  Buildings. 

The  buildings  of  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  contain  from  three  to  four  acres 
of  floor  space,  and  vary  in  height  from  one  to  six  stories.  They  are  located  on  a 
plot  of  land  situated  between  Ryerson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue  and  between 
De  Kalb  and  Willoughby  Avenues,  the  main  building  fronting  on  Ryerson  Street, 
and  the  buildings  for  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  fronting  on  Grand  Avenue. 
Across  Ryerson  Street,  opposite  the  main  building,  is  a  plot  of  ground,  350  x  300 
feet,  extending  through  t^(^^^^(/g§t/\^g^^y^^e,  the  plot  serving  at  present 
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as  a  playground  for  the  young  ladies  connected  with  the  Institute.  Across  Grand 
Avenue,  opposite  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  is  a  plot  350  X  200  feet  which 
serves  as  a  playground  for  the  boys. 

The  main  building  of  the  Institute  is  a  brick  and  terra  cotta  structure  six  stories 
high,  100  feet  widfe,  50  feet  in  depth,  with  an  L  37  X  50  feet  upon  one  side.  In  the 
rear  of  the  Institute  proper  is  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  covering  an  area 
of  347  X  95  feet,  these  buildings  varying  from  one  to  three  stories  in  height. 

The  buildings  are  provided  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  hghting,  heating, 
and  ventilation,  the  prevention  of  fire,  etc.  In  the  main  building  is  a  lai'ge  ele- 
vator running  from  the  basement  to  the  tower  above,  adapted  for  both  passenger 
and  freight  service.  The  buildings  are  lighted  throughout  by  a  complete  system  of 
incandescent  and  arc  lamps,  rendering  evening  work  in  the  various  classrooms  and 
shops  as  practicable  as  that  of  the  day.  The  buildings — as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  engravings — are  not  wanting  in  external  beauty,  while  they  are  con- 
structed in  the  most  substantial  manner,  being  practically  fireproof,  and  as  strong 
as  would  be  required  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  manuf acttiring. 

Land  for  the  buildings  was  purchased  in  1884.  Contracts  were  made  in  the  early 
part  of  1885 ;  the  work  of  excavating  began  about  July  1  of  that  year,  and  the  con- 
struction was  continued  through  1886-7.  May  19,  1887,  the  charter  was  granted 
with  power  to  confer  degrees. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  divided  into  departments,  with  a  faculty  organiza- 
tion, and  the  best  talent  obtainable  wiU  be  placed  in  charge  of  each  department. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Institute  has  but  just  begun  the  work  which  it 
hopes  to  accomplish.  The  comprehensive  nature  of  its  buildings  and  appUances  ; 
the  compUmentary  notices  of  the  press,  the  patronage  in  so  short  a  time  of  its  more 
than  one  thousand  students,  should  mislead  no  one  into  expecting  more  than  can 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  realized.  Many  departments  of  perhaps  equal  impor- 
tance with  those  already  in  progress  have  not  been  attempted ;  some  of  those  now 
in  operation  are  by  no  means  complete.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and,  as  is 
beheved,  in  such  a  direction,  that  a  natural  and  constant  growth  may  reasonably 
be  expected. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  will  accommodate  several  thousand  students,  who  wiU  be  charged 
for  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  but  the  amount  is  very  low,  and  aU  the  reve- 
nues are  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Institute.  In  addition  to  this  source 
of  revenue,  Mr.  Pratt  has  built  in  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  an  apartment  birilding  known 
as  the  "Astral,"  the  rental  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Institute.  This 
building  cost  about  $400,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfectly  arranged 
apartment  houses  ever  constructed.  We  doubt  the  existence  of  its  equal.  It  is  a 
little  city  of  itself,  with  every  modern  appUance  for  the  comfort  of  its  inmates. 
Still,  the  rentals  are  easily  within  the  means  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men. 
These  apartments,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be  deeded  to  the  Pratt  Institute. 

Part  of  the  basement  of  the  main  building  of  the  Institute  will  be  utilized  for  a 
lunch  room.  Upon  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are  the  hbrary  and  reading 
room.  A  portion  of  the  second  floor  is  set  apart  for  the  general  offices  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  remainder  being  arranged  as  a  lecture  hall,  in  which  lectures  upon  various 
subjects  are  to  be  deUvered  from  time  to  time. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  for  technical  education,  which  are  designed  exclusively 
for  scholars,  there  are  three  features  of  interest  to  the  general  public;  a  free 
library  containing  severaD^lfiBB©(iflJb$hASfe/'6®ld^!Slto  wliich  additions  are  con- 
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stantly  being  made;  a  free  reading  room  provided  with,  about  150  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  periodicals,  and  furnislied  with  a  library  of  reference  books, 
such  as  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  books  often  needed  for  consultation; 
and  a  technical  museum  containing  specimens  of  manufactured  articles,  together 
with  the  crude  materials  from  which  they  were  made,  the  specimens  being 
arranged  to  show  the  various  processes  through  which  the  materials  pass  from 
their  original  state  to  the  finished  product. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  establish  a  library  solely  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  a  library  devoted  chiefly  or  entirely  to  mechanical,  scientific  and  art 
works;  but  its  scope  has  been  enlarged  in  order  to  make  its  influence  as  far- 
reaching  as  possible.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  library  is  general  in  character, 
and  while  those  departments  most  intimately  related  to  the  work  of  the  Institute 
may  be  especially  strong,  yet  others  will  be  found  abundantly  supplied  with  stand- 
ard works. 

The  entire  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to  the  library  and  reading- 
room.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance,  occupying  a  room  47  -)-  45  ft.,  and  with  shelf 
capacity  for  25,000  or  30,000  volumes,  is  the  library,  wliile  at  the  left  is  the  reading- 
room,  80  X  45  ft. 

The  reading-room  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  January  4,  1888, 
and  at  that  time  contained  about  150  of  the  best  American  and  English  periodi- 
cals— scientific,  mechanical,  religious,  literary  and  general.  A  portion  of  the  read- 
ing-room is  set  apart  for  a  reference  department,  and  here  are  placed  the  books 
most  often  needed  for  consultation — the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  and  general  refer- 
ence books. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  reading-room,  applications  for  the  use  of  the  library 
were  first  received,  though  no  books  were  issued  to  the  public  tiU  February  1.  At 
this  latter  date  there  were  on  the  shelves  ready  for  circulation  about  10,000  volumes, 
and  nearly  3,000  more  in  preparation.  The  books  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  so  as  to  fairly  represent  all  the  general  classes  of  literature,  and  have  been 
classified  by  the  decimal  system  in  the  following  groups:  General  Works;  Philoso- 
phy; Religion;  Sociology;  Philology;  Science;  Useful  Arts;  Fine  Arts;  Literature; 
History,  Travels,  and  Biography.  There  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
librarians  a  full,  official  card  catalogue,  and  for  the  public  a  briefer  card  catalogue, 
also  type- written  class  lists  in  binders. 

From  the  first  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  application  blanks,  and 
within  the  first  four  months  over  3,500  members  enrolled  themselves.  During 
February  3,708  books  wei'e  circulated,  an  average  of  155  per  day ;  in  March  the 
total  circulation  was  7,306,  a  daily  average  of  377 ;  and  in  April  the  circulation 
reached  7,408,  or  a  daily  average  of  396. 

The  use  of  the  library  and  reading  room  is  limited  to  residents  of  Brooklyn  over 
14  years  of  age,  who  have  filled  out  the  prescribed  blank,  obtaining  thereto  the 
signature  of  some  responsible  person  as  guarantor.  The  blanks  are  kept  on  file 
one  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  they  are  approved,  membership  cards  are 
issued,  which  applicants  can  obtain  by  signing  the  register. 

Additions  will  ,be  made  contnmally  to  all  departments  of  the  library  that  they 
may  always  contain  the  standard  works  of  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  special  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  make  both  libi-ary  and  I'eading-room  helpful 
to  scholars,  teachers,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  the  best  literature. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LIBRABY  AND  BEADING  ROOM,  OCTOBER  S6,  1888. 

Miss  Madge  Healy,  Librarian. 
Assisted  by — 

Miss  Eulora  Miller, 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Little, 

Miss  L.  Atlanta  Eamsdell, 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Bacon, 

Miss  Minnie  Hawkins, 

Miss  Happy  E.  Branch, 

Miss  Julia  0.  Sturges. 

Number  of  Librarians  and  Assistants  in  charge  of  Reading  Room 8 

Library  Membership 4, 300 

Weekly  Circulation  (volumes) 3, 000 

The  Technical  Museum. 

The  object  in  establishing  the  museum  has  been  to  collect  the  best  obtainable  spec- 
imens of  handicraft,  placing  side  by  side  with  them  the  crude  materials  from  which 
they  were  fashioned,  and  to  show  the  processes  through  which  the  vaiious  articles 
passed  from  their  original  state  to  the  finished  product.  The  museum  also  serves 
to  furnish  specimens,  not  only  of  beauty,  but  of  practical  utility  for  training  the  eye 
in  the  principles  of  form,  design,  color  and  ornamentation. 

The  fifth  floor  of  the  main  building  is  set  apart  for  the  technical  museum.  The 
museum  hall  proper  is  provided  with  rows  of  substantial  oak  cases  of  two  classes, 
vertical  and  horizontal,  all  the  oases  being  provided  with  air  tight  plate  glass  doors. 
In  these  cases  are  arranged  various  wares  in  different  states  of  completion;  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  glassware,  ceramics,  bronzes,  iron  and  brass  work  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Europe  are  shown  in  these  cases. 

the  collection  OP  ceramics,  glass,  and  MOSAICS. 

The  collection  of  specimens  was  begun  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1887.  At  the 
present  time  (1888)  the  museum  contains  about  4,000  specimens,  being  most  com- 
plete in  the  department  of  cerafnics.  There  are  specimens  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  fayence  and  porcelain,  with  various  sam- 
ples from  the  celebrated  manufactories  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Sevres,  Limo- 
ges, Worcester,  Derby,  and  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries  of  Wedgwood,  Minton, 
Copeland,  Doulton,  etc.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia  and  Italy  are 
also  represented,  the  last  country  by  many  fine  pieces  of  fayence  from  Nove,  Milan, 
Bologna,  Pesaro,  Rome  and  Naples. 

In  antique  pottery  are  specimens  of  G-rseco-Etruscan,  of  Flemish  stoneware,  of 
German  and  Roman  earthenware,  and  also  of  pottery  from  the  mounds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  vrith  some  pieces  of  modem  clay-work  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

Glass  may  be  seen— blown,  cut,  engraved,  etched,  enameled,  and  ornamented  m 
many  colors,  from  the  works  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as 
many  pieces  of  the  beautiful  cameo  glass  of  the  Messrs.  Webb,  at  Stourbridge, 
England.  Venetian  glass  is  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  modern  and  mediaeval  de- 
signs, rich  in  color  and  unique  in  form. 

There  are  also  specimens  of  Roman,  Florentine  and  Venetian  mosaic  work  from 
the  laboratory  of  Dr.  A.  Salviati. 

enamels  and  metal  WORK. 

The  enamel  work  of  various  countries  is  well  represented,  a  set  of  medals  from 
Germany,  showing  the  wotfifittt'^Hei'ent  alages,  baiag  especially  instructive  as  to 
the  method  of  manufacture.     Copper,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals  and  their 
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alloys,  are  seen  in  solid,  filigree,  inlaid,  engraved  and  repouss6  work,  together  with 
a  few  choice  pieces  of  Venetian,  French,  Russian  and  American  bronze. 

A  large  number  of  ores  are  used  to  show  the  material  from  which  the  metals  have 
been  derived,  and  these  are  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  artistic  and  skillfully 
worked  metal. 

A  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  many  species  of  minerals  and  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  crystal  models  in  wood  and  glass  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
science  of  mineralogy. 

The  celebrated  diamonds  and  other  gems  of  the  world  are  represented  by  hand- 
somely cut  fac-simUes. 

A  series  of  rocks,  arranged  according  to  Rosenbusch,  contains  about  six  hundred 
European  specimens,  and  near  these  are  placed  the  same  number  of  specimens  from 
American  localities. 

At  present  the  collection  is  by  no  means  complete.  Only  a  detached  link  has 
been  laid  here  and  there;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  this  plan  wUl  be  so  far  per- 
fected as  to  clearly  show  what  products  may  be  brought  out  of  the  earth  by  intelli- 
gence, labor  and  skill. 

LECTURES. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Institute  wUl  be  its  lecture  courses.  It  is  intended 
that  these  shall  bear  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  all  its  phases,  and 
shall  thus  include  practical  instruction  upon  those  matters  which  pertain  to  right 
modes  of  living,  the  problems  of  political  and  social  life,  domestic  economy,  sani- 
tary science,  literary  culture,  ethics,  etc.  While  many  of  these  courses  may  be 
given  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute  to  pupils  only,  yet  many  others 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  not  otherwise  connected  with  -the 
Institute,  but  who  wish  the  opportunity  to  obtain  systematic  instruction  upon  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Educational  Departments. 

Instruction  in  Drawing  was  the  first  given  on  the  opening  of  the 
school  and  the  account  of  the  various  educational  classes  begins 
naturally  with  that  of  this  department  presided  over  by  Mr.  Perry. 

The  importance  of  Drawing,  and  its  essential  relation  to  all  forms 
of  artistic  and  industrial  production,  is  thus  tersely  and  admirably 
stated  in  the  following  opening  sentences  of  the  account  of  this 
Department: 

The  School  op  Art  and  Design. 

Drawing  is-  fundamental ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  constructive  industries,  all 
pictorial  art  and  decorative  design.  It  is  the  language  by  which  a  true  idea  of  the 
form,  the  appearance,  and  the  decoration  of  an  object  is  conveyed  from  one  person 
to  another.  It  is  the  one  universal  language,  and  its  importance  to  the  designer  and 
artisan  is  only  comparable  with  reading  and  writing.  Its  applications  are  various 
and  almost  innumerable ;  but  the  subject,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  embracing  three  divisions,  which  include  all  the  constructive,  representative,  and 
decorative  arts,  namely : 

Construction. — Drawing  as  applied  in  industrial  construction  and  the  making 
of  objects. 

Representation. — Drawing  as  applied  in  representing  the  appearance  of  objects 
and  of  nature.  ^.   .,.       ,,      .,.  „^ 
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Decoeation. — Drawing  as  applied  ia  ornamentation. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  thorough  and  systematic  training  in 
each  of  these  divisions,  which  may  be  specialized  under  the  heads  of  Freehand, 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  Color,  Clay-modeling,  Design,  "Wood-carv- 
ing, etc. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CLASSES. 

Names  for  the  first  class  were  enrolled  October  13,  1887,  and  a  class  numbering 
13  began  work  October  17.  Additions  were  made  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end 
of  the  term,  December  34,  when  the  class  numbered  36.  New  classes  were  formed 
January  4,  February  30  and  April  33,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  reaching 
133.  On  January  4, 1888,  the  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  being  completed,  even- 
ing classes  were  organized  and  rapidly  filled.  Applicants  were  again  admitted 
March  5,  making  the  whole  enrollment  for  evening  classes  174 ;  a  total  of  307  for 
day  and  evening  classes. 

The  enth-e  fourth  floor  of  the  maia  building  and  the  art  haU  of  the  sixth  floor  are 
occupied  by  the  school  of  art  and  design.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  rooms  of  this  department,  and  to  the  selection  of 
examples  for  drawing,  casts  and  photographs  ia  large  numbers  having  been  pur- 
chased in  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Every  facility  is  provided  for  thorough 
and  systematic  work,  and  pupils  may  here  pursue  regular  courses  in  drawing  and 
painting,  design,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. In  connection  vidth  the  courses,  lectures  are  given  on  architecture,  historic 
ornament,  perspective,  design,  theory  of  color,  mythology,  and  artistic  anatomy. 

Upon  the  sixth  floor  of  the  main  building  is  the  art  hall,  provided  with  a  large 
skylight.  It  is  used  for  advanced  free  hand  drawing  and  painting,  and  for  the 
exhibition  of  art  collections. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  ooui-se  of  study  is  divided  into  three  grades,  ten  acceptable  studies  or  draw- 
ings being  required  in  each.  Grade  A  of  the  general  course  in  freehand  drawing 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Blocking  in  from  casts,  several  di-a wings. 

3.  Appearance  of  cylindrical  and  rectangular  objects. 

3.  Group  of  objects. 

4.  Corner  of  a  room,  building  or  miscellaneous  group. 

5.  6,  7.  Studies  in  light  and  shade  from  casts  and  stiU-Ufe. 

8.  Harmony  of  color. 

9.  Historic  ornament. 

10.  Principles  of  ornament  and  applied  design. 

Grade  B  includes  work  in  design,  blocking  in  and  shading  the  head  and  figure 
from  casts,  drawings  of  drapery,  and  studies  in  color  from  still-life. 

Grade  C  will  embrace  advanced  work  from  the  antique,  painting,  and  studies 
from  life. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  freehand  drawing  will  be  insisted  upon  before  pupils 
will  be  admitted  to  advanced  classes,  as  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  good  work. 
Students  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  omit  any  part  of  a  course  of  study  unless  they  can 
pass  satisfactory  examinations.  Upon  completing  Grade  A  of  the  general  course, 
those  showing  special  ability  in  any  direction  will  be  advised  as  to  their  future 
work. 

The  special  courses  in  Design,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing  are  graded 
in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  general  art  course,  and  pupils  may  enter  any  of 
these  according  to  individual  gljility  or  fltaess. 
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All  students  must  attend  lectures  on  Perspective,  Historic  Ornament,  Harmony 
of  Color,  Design,  etc.,  according  to  course  of  study,  and  must  take  full  notes. 

Applicants  must  give  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  ability  in  the  line  of  vrork 
they  wish  to  pursue  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  school,  and  must  pass  an 
examination  upon  the  work  of  one  grade  before  entering  another. 

Particular  attention  wUl  be  given  to  instruction  in  sculpture  and  wood  carving, 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  a  high  class  of  art  work  in  bronze, 
copper,  and  stone.  This  department  will  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing ladies  desiring  to  become  proficient  in  these  branches  of  art. 

DAY  CLASSES. 

Classes  for  instruction  and  practice  in  a  general  course  of  light  and  shade,  color 
drawing,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  design,  clay  modeling  and  wood 
carving,  wUI  be  organized  September  18.  There  will  be  two  divisions,  the  first 
division  meeting  five  mornings  each  week,  and  the  second  division  three  mornings, 
or  three  afternoons,  as  the  size  of  the  classes  may  determine. 

Tuition. 

First  division  classes $8.00  a  term. 

Second  division  classes  6.00  a  term. 

Pupils  entering  the  first  division  classes  must  attend  the  five  half  days. 
Afternoon  classes  in  freehand  drawing,  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  public  and 
private  schools,  will  be  organized  October  11,  to  continue  until  December  30. 
There  will  be  two  lessons  per  week,  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from  3 :30  to  5  p.  m. 
Tuition,  |4.00, 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  rooms  are  admirably  ai-ranged  for  evening  work,  and,  being  lighted  by 
electricity,  students  can  work  with  as  much  comfort  in  the  evening  as  during 
the  day. 

The  freehand,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  is  of  the  most  practical  and 
systematic  character,  showing  a  constant  growth  and  development  in  the  three 
fundamental  divisions  of  drawing.  The  evening  classes  are  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  large  class  of  people,  who,  although  employed  during  the  day,  yet  desire 
to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing,  realizing  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
industrial  pursuits. 

Regular  and  prompt  attendance  and  serious  application  are  required  on  the  part 
of  every  pupil  attending  day  or  evening  classes. 

Evening  classes  will  be  organized  October  1  and  January  2,  and  will  meet  for  in- 
struction and  practice  three  evenings  each  week.  A  regular  course  covering  three 
months  will  be  pursued,  and  students  must  satisfactorily  complete  this  course  in 
order  to  enter  the  advanced  classes. 

Tuition,  $5.00  a  term  of  three  months. 

Future  Development. 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  make  each  course  of  study  so  thorough  that  pupils 
of  aptitude  and  perseverance,  who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  any  department, 
may  possess  such  information  in  theory  and  practice  as  may  be  made  of  practical 
use.  To  this  end  normal  classes  for  those  wishing  to  study  drawing  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  teachers,  classes  in  clay-modeling,  wood-carving,  etc. ,  wUl  be  organ- 
ized as  applications  are  received,  and  each  of  the  other  courses  in  both  the  day  and 
evening  classes  will  be  developed  tathe  fwJlest  possjble  extent. 
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School  of  Art  and  Design. 

list  of  teachers  and  statistics  of  attendance  october  36,  1888. 

Principal. — Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry. 

Assistant  Teachers. — Mr.  C.  Frank  Edminster. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Donnell. 

Mr.  John  Ph.  Voelker. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Fitch. 

Miss  M.  A.  Hurlbut. 

Miss  Florence  Walker. 

Miss  Harriette  Bowdom. 

No.  of  teachers 8 

No.  of  pupUs 357 

As  the  various  divisions  and  classes  of  the  Womens  "  Department 
of  Domestic  Science,"  occupy  rooms  in  the  Main  Building,  in  which 
the  Library,  Museum  and  Schools  of  Art,  just  described  are  placed, 
the  account  of  these  features  of  the  Institute,  will  precede  that  of  the 
schools  included  in  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which  occupy 
a  separate  building. 

The  Department  op  Domestic  Science. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  afford  women  a  thorough  training  in  those 
branches  of  science  and  art  which  pertain  to  good  house-keeping  and  home-making ; 
to  teach,  in  a  practical  and  at  the  same  time  ideal  way,  those  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  which,  as  the  charter  declares,  "have  reference  to  matters  of  household  econ- 
omy and  home  management,  the  preparation  of  clothing,  useful  and  ornamental, 
of  economic  and  wholesome  foods ;  and  to  give  such  instruction  in  sanitary  laws 
and  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  shall  tend  to  secure  comfortable  and  healthy  homes  at 
the  least  expense,  and  also  a  careful  regard  for  bodily  health." 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  train  those  who  desire  to  support  them- 
selves by  these  branches  of  industry,  and  to  educate  women  to  become  skUlful  in 
whatever  branch  of  industry  they  choose,  be  it  house-keeping,  cooking,  sewing, 
dress-making  or  millinery. 

COOKING. 

The  Cooking-School  was  opened  January  20,  1888,  with  a  class  of  twenty  ladies. 
Other  classes  were  organized  as  follows:  January  31,  a  class  of  twenty  school-girls, 
meeting  Saturday  mornings ;  Monday  evening,  January  33,  a  class  of  twenty-one  ; 
Monday  afternoon,  February  13,  a  class  of  twenty-two,  and  Wednesday  evening, 
February  29,  a  class  of  twenty-four.  March  30,  the  first  three  classes  were  re-or- 
ganized with  twenty-five  pupils  in  each,  and  began  the  second  com'se.  A  course 
consists  of  twelve  lessons,  one  lesson  of  two  hours'  duration  being  given  weekly. 
One  hundred  and  eight  pupils  have  been  connected  with  the  cooking-school  since 
January  20.  Many  applicants  have  been  unable  to  gain  admission,  but  in  the  future 
there  will  be  accommodations  for  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils. 

The  evening  classes  are  reserved  for  self-supporting  women,  the  day  classes  are 
open  to  aU. 

The  rooms  of  the  cooking-school  are  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  main  building.  They 
are  excellently  ventilated  by  large  sky-lights  with  numerous  swinging  sashes  in  the 
roof,  besides  window-sash  and  side-waU  ventUators.  In  the  centre  under  the  sky- 
light are  two  large  cooking^|}^^|jl^^^l^^j^^§g^^  four  feet  wide.  Each  is  fur- 
nished with  ten  gas  burners  for  cooking,  and  ten  drawers  with  shelves  below. 
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Every  drawer  and  set  of  shelves  is  supplied  with  a  complete  assortment  of  cooking 
utensils,  so  that  twenty  people  can  work  at  the  same  time.  All  the  appointments 
of  a  well-ordered  kitchen  are  here  found,  such  as  hot  and  cold  water,  galvanized 
iron  sinks,  range,  stove,  closets,  dressers,  refrigerator,  etc. 

There  are  three  courses  in  cooking,  of  twelve  lessons  each,  advancing  regularly 
from  the  simplest  to  the  more  elaborate  dishes.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  give 
evidence  of  her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  before  passing  to  the 
higher  course.  A  practical  application  of  the  principles  taught  is  insured,  since 
each  pupil  works  out  with  her  own  hands  the  receipts  given  her.  The  instruction 
comprises  lessons  on  the  building  and  care  of  a  fire,  proper  modes  of  measuring 
liquids  and  solids,  of  boiling  meats,  eggs  and  vegetables,  broiling  and  roasting  meats, 
of  making  soup,  puddings,  and,  most  important  of  all,  bread;  in  short,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  good,  plain,  wholesome  cooking.  Every  pupil  is  urged  to  try  all  the 
dishes  at  home,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  number  thus  made. 

In  connection  with  every  lesson  a  brief  lecture  or  explanation  is  given  by  the 
instructor  upon  the  chemical  and  nutritive  properties  of  the  materials  used,  the 
changes  produced  by  cooking,  etc. ;  and  when  a  pupU.  has  completed  a  full  course 
of  thirty-six  lessons,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  not  only  be  able  to  prepare  all 
varieties  of  wholesome  and  appetizing  food,  but  will  also  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  properties  of  the  various  food  materials,  their  values  as  nutritive  agents, 
the  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  processes  of  preparation,  and  other  matters 
necessary  to  thorough  and  intelligent  work. 

In  front  Of  the  cooking-rooms  is  the  lunch-room,  where  a  simple  meal,  well 
served,  is  furnished  at  noon  and  at  evening  for  a  small  sum.  This  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  students  connected  with  the  Institute. 

Communicating  with  the  lunch  room  is  a  well  equipped  kitchen  where  the  meals 
will  be  prepared  for  the  lunch  room  on  this  floor  and  also  for  the  large  lunch  room 
soon  to  be  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 

TUITION  FEES. 

Day  classes,  $8.50  each  for  first  and  second  courses,  and  $5  for  third  course. 
Evening  classes,  $1.50  each  for  first  and  second  courses,  and  |3  for  third  course. 
In  the  cooking  classes  materials  are  supplied  to  pupils  free  of  charge. 

INSTEUOTION  IN  SbWING. 

The  third  fioor  of  the  main  building  is  devoted  to  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  art  embroidery. 

The  Sewing  Class  opened  Thursday  afternoon,  February  23,  1888.  Twenty-four 
pupils  were  present  at  the  first  lesson,  and  at  the  second  twelve  more  entered,  en- 
larging the  class  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it.  An  evening 
class  began  work  March  9,  and  a  class  for  school-children  was  opened  Saturday 
morning,  April  7. 

The  large  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  is  used 
for  the  sewing  classes. 

The  instruction  comprises  aU  kinds  of  hand-sewing,  from  simple  overhanding  to 
button-holes,  hem-stitching,  feather-stitching,  and  instruction  in  machine-sewing. 
Cutting  and  making  plain  garments  from  pattern  is  also  taught  after  pupils  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  hand-sewing. 

Tuition  {for  course  of  twenty-four  lessons.) 

Day  Glasses |4.00 

Evening  classes  3.00 

Day  classes  for  c^tj/^j^^ef.  j[>y  Microsoft® 2.50 
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INSTEUCTION  IN  MiLLINEBY. 

Two  classes  were  organized  April  19,  and  a  third  April  25,  for  instruction  in  mil- 
linery. In  these,  as  in  all  other  classes,  the  principles  taught  will  be  practically  ap- 
plied, each  pupil  may  trim  during  the  course  an  entire  hat  or  bonnet,  in  which  good 
taste  and  good  workmanship  shall  be  combined. 

The  course  of  twelve  lessons  includes  instruction  in  covering,  facing,  and  trim- 
ming hats  and  bonnets. 

Tuition. 

Day  classes |4.00 

Evening  classes 3.00 

INSTEUCTION  IN  AET  EMBEOIDEEY. 

Coiu'ses  consist  of  twelve  lessons.  All  applicants  for  admission  are  advised  to 
complete  a  short  course  in  drawing  and  color  as  indispensable  to  good  work.  A 
knowledge  of  hand-sewing  is  required  for  entrance,  since  a  pupil  must  first  learn 
to  use  the  needle  in  elementary  work  before  taking  up  the  complex  art  of  embroid- 
ery. It  is  desired  to  train  women  who  shall  be  able- to  originate  good  designs  both 
as  to  color  and  form,  and  not  be  forced  to  continually  copy  the  designs  of  others. 

Tuition. 

Day  class  (Wednesday  at  3  o'clock) $4.00 

Evening  class  (Wednesday  at  7:30  o'clock) 8.00 

Instruction  in  Deess-Masing. 

Monday,  March  19, 1888,  three  classes  of  twelve  pupils  each  began  a  course  of 
ten  lessons  in  dress-making,  each  class  receiving  one  lesson  of  two  hours'  duration 
per  week.  One  class  meets  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the' 
evening.  April  10,  another  class  of  twelve  was  formed  and  began  work.  Many 
applicants  have  been  unable  to  enter,  but  hereafter  a  much  larger  number  can  be 
accommodated. 

Large  tables  for  drafting,  tracing  and  cutting,  comfortable  chairs,  sewing-ma- 
chines, blackboard,  and  closets  for  storing  materials,  afford  every  facility  for  doing 
the  best  work. 

A  systematic  course  of  dress-making  is  offered— a  knowledge  of  hand  and  ma- 
chine sewing,  as  well  as  some  experience  in  making  simple  garments  from  pattern, 
being  required  for  entrance.  Each  pupil,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  learns 
to  fit,  make  and  drape  an  entire  dress  for  herself  or  others  from  measure  during 
the  course. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  include  in  her  instructions  the  principles  and 
ideas  of  good  taste  in  dress,  that  it  may  be  not  only  a  dress  well  fitted,  well  made, 
and  tastefully  draped  which  the  pupil  has  produced,  but  also  one  best  suited  to  her 
form  and  coloring,  thereby  endeavoring  to  train  dress-makers  who  will  have  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  true  artistic  element  in  dress,  combined  with  thorough  work- 
manship. 

The  following  annouucement  is  for  the  year  1888-89. 

classes  in  dressmaking. 

Courses  consist  of  twelve  lessons.  A  knowledge  of  hand  and  machine  sewing, 
as  well  as  some  experience  in  making  simple  garments  from  pattern,  is  required  for 
admission  to  the  elementary  class  in  dressmaking.  After  learning,  in  this  course, 
to  cut  and  make  dresses  flKgiifi!aS*fetiyilWf8te)80Efif^epared  to  enter  the  advanced 
course,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  draft  from  measure, 
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In  the  classes  in  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  pupils  furnish  their  own 
materials. 

Tuition  Fees, 

Elementaiy  day  classes |5. 00 

Elementary  evening  classes 3. 00 

Advanced  day  classes 10. 00 

Advanced  evening  classes 7. 00 

The  latest  feature  added  to  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  is 

INSTBUCTION  IN  HYGIENE  AND  HOME  NURSING. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  lectures,  with  practical  demonstrations,  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Outhnes  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene ;  immediate  aid  in 
emergencies — the  treatment  of  wounds,  broken  bones,  sunstroke,  cases  of  poison- 
ing &c. ;  home  nursing,  including  care  of  the  sick  room,  administration  of  foods 
and  medicines,  &c.,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  limited  to  fifteen,  that  all  may  have  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Tuition  Fees. 

Day  class  (Wednesday,  at  3:30  o'clock) $i.  00 

Evening  class  (Monday,  at  8  o'clock) 2. 00 

Depabtment  op  Domestic  Science. 

list  of  instructors  and  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  octobfr  86,  1888. 

Principal. — Miss  H.  S.  Sackett. 
As^:Stant  Teachers. — Miss  Isabel  D.  Bullard. 
Miss  Harriette  B.  Peck. 
Miss  Effie  King. 
Miss  Eunice  Campbell. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Wilson. 

No.  of  Teachers 6 

No.  of  pupils 457 

Shorthand  Department. 

One  of  the  helpful  departments  of  the  institution  is  the  school  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  located  on  the  third  floor.  The  work  done  in  this  department  is 
thorough  and  practical. 

Instruction  in  shorthand  was  commenced  on  the  evening  of  February  10,  1888 
with  thirty-five  pupils.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  to  receive  but  a  limited  number,  and  also  to  confine  instruction  to  evening 
work,  in  order  to  accommodate  those  regularly  employed  during  the  day. 

The  coui'se  embraces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  shorthand,  so 
that  practice  alone  is  necessary  to  perfect  one  in  the  art.  The  formation  of  speed 
classes  has  not  been  attempted,  but  opportunity  for  advanced  work  will  be  given 
later. 

Although  but  slight  knowledge  of  English  is  required  in  learning  shorthand,  yet 
in  its  application  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  practitioner  be  thoronghly  f  amiUar  with 
the  spelling  and  grammar  of  the  language,  that  hereafter  applicants  for  admission 
will  be  required  to  pass  examination  in  these  branches. 

The  following  announcement  is  inade  for  1888-89. 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPE-WRITING. 

Classes  meet  Monday  wQliSitii§fl AHiM^QfOW^  week, 
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Tuition  Tees. 

For  Phonographic  Course  of  34  Lesssons $7. 00 

For  Type- Writing 3. 00 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  Department  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age, 
and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Enghsh  language  and  spelling. 
Four  Teachers  and  70  pupils  are  reported  in  this  Department  October  36,  1888. 
Principal. — N.  P.  Heffley. 
Assistant  Teachers. — Miss  Anna  M.  Rushmore. 
Miss  Katharine  I.  Harrison. 

Lecture  Hall. 

Vocal  music  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system.  A  class  will  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
beginning  October  33,  from  8  tiQ  9:30  o'clock,  for  the  study  of  sight  reading,  voice 
and  ear  training,  part  singing,  and  musical  theory.  No  preliminary  examination. 
Applicants  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  first  or  introductory 
lesson,  October  33, 1888,  will  be  free  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend. 

Tuition,  for  course  of  twenty  lessons,  |3. 00. 

The  other  grand  division  of  the  Institute  is  now  to  be  considered. 
This  is 

The  Department  op  Mechanic  Arts. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  Institute  Building  and  fronting  on  Grand  Avenue  is  a 
series  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  designed  for  three  distinct  classes  of  pupils  : 
First.  Members  of  the  regular  three  years'  course,  who,  in  connection  with  their 
literary  work,  will  be  given  courses  in  wood  and  iron  work — ^joinery,  pattern-mak- 
ing, wood-turning,  molding,  casting,  forging,  etc.  Second.  Pupils  in  other  schools 
who  wish  to  supplement  their  studies  with  some  kind  of  manual  work.  Third. 
Those  who  are  employed  during  the  day,  but  wish  to  join  evening  classes  in  order 
to  learn  some  mechanic  trade,  or  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  trade  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  buildings  of  this  department  cover  a  groimd  space  of  about  350  x  100  feet, 
are  constructed  of  brick  with  blue  stone  trimmings,  and  vary  from  one  to  four 
stories  in  height.  A  bridge  from  the  third  story  connects  them  with  the  second 
story  of  the  main  building. 

Basement. 

Boiler  Boom. — In  the  basement,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  boiler  room,  containing 
two  boilers  of  100-horse  power  each,  which  furnish  steam  for  heating  the  entire 
group  of  buildings  and  supply  power  for  the  engines,  elevators,  electric  lights,  fire- 
pimip,  etc.  A  system  of  fire  service,  mains  and  hydrants,  used  in  connection  with 
the  fire-pump,  is  placed  throughout  the  buildings  as  a  protection  against  fire. 

Engine-Boom. — In  the  engine-room  adjoining  is  a  Harris-Corliss  engine  of  40- 
horse  power  to  operate  the  machinery  of  the  shops,  and  an  Armington  &  Sims 
high-speed  engine,  which  drives  an  Edison  dynamo  which  has  a  capacity  of  500 
sixteen-candle  power  incandescent  lamps  for  supplying  the  incandescent  lamps  in 
the  main  building.  An  800  light  Sawyer-Man  dynamo  and  an  arc  machine  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.'s  system  supply  the  shops  and  trade  school  buildings  with 
Ught.  Both  of  these  machines  are  driven  by  a  135  H.  P.  engine  from  the  N.  Y. 
Safety  Steam  Power  Co. 

The  engine,  the  generation  of  steam  and  electi-icity,  and  their  connections  vnth 
the  buildings,  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  means  of  instruction  to  the 
pupils.    The  remainder  of-tte  b»3emejit  is  a«cd  for^orage,  etc. 
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FIRST  FLOOR — FOBGi:. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  first  floor  of  these  buildings  is  the  forge  room,  73  x  39 
ft.  and  18  ft.  high,  provided  with  ventilating  skylights.  The  room  is  planned  to 
accommodate  thirty-six  pupUs,  and  forges,  anvils,  etc.,  will  be  provided  for  that 
number.  A  system  of  pipes  furnishes  blast  to  the  forges,  and  an  exhaust  fan 
serves  to  carry  away  fumes  and  smoke.  In  this  department  the  forging  of  tools 
and  various  kinds  of  iron  work,  including  art  forgings,  is  carried  on. 

FOUNDRY. 

Adjoining  the  Forge  room  on  the  north  is  the  foundry,  66x29  ft.,  with  an 
18-foot  ceiling.  Two  large  skylights  are  built  in  the  roof,  giving  good  light  and 
abundant  ventilation.  The  foundry  equipment  includes  a  30-inch  iron  melting 
cupola,  two  brass  furnaces,  a  white  metal  gas  furnace,  and  core  oven.  Practice  is 
given  in  green  sand,  dry  sand,  and  loam  moulding,  and  in  core  making.  Swept-up 
work  is  illustrated,  and  particular  attention  given  to  the  production  of  art  casting 
in  iron  and  bronze.  In  the  rear  of  the  forge,  foundry,  and  engine-rooms  are  large 
accommodations  for  lockers,  wash-rooms,  store-rooms,  etc. 

MBTAL-WORKING  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  first  floor  is  a  room  93x37  ft.,  designed  for  metal- 
working.  It  is  fitted  with  sufficient  bench  room  for  forty-eight  vises,  also  a  num- 
ber of  engine  and  drilling  lathes  for  ironwork,  and  a  complete  set  of  standard 
typical  machines  is  contemplated. 

WOOD-WORKINa  DEPARTMENT. 

The  main  wood- working  room,  at  the  north  end  of  the  second  floor,  is  92  x  37  ft., 
and  is  furnished  with  about  150  feet  of  wall  bench,  and  thirty-six  single  benches, 
supplied  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  tools.  It  contains  a  number  of  wood- 
turning  lathes,  a  large  pattern-maker's  lathe,  buzz-planer,  surfacer,  etc.  The  only 
instruction  given  as  yet  has  been  to  a  class  of  twenty-four  boys  who  commenced 
work  in  March. 

The  lumber  and  tool  rooms  are  adjacent  to  this  room  and  are  abundantly  large 
for  all  requirements. 

The  third  floor  of  this  building  is  devoted  to  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  and 
the  fourth  to  advanced  art  work  in  metals,  engravings,  etc.  This  last  department 
is  not  yet  organized. 

Department  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

UST  OF  INSTEUOTORS  AND  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  OCTOBER  26,  1888. 

Principal.~Mr.  C.  R.  Richards. 
Assistant  Instructors. — Mr.  W.  E.  Drake. 
Mr.  T.  0.  Coleman. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bentley. 

No.  of  Teachers 4 

No.  of  pupils 82 

Regular  Courses. 

three  years'  course  fob  boys. 

Although  much  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  designed  to  be  supplemental  to 
that  of  other  institutions,  yet  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  establish,  for  boys,  a  full 
three  years'  course,  to  include  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  shop- 
practice,  at  the  same  *'™6ymanff  pratajtimtj^r  i  of  a  thorough  English 
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In  outline,  the  course  is  as  follows :  An  average  of  one  hour  per  day  of  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  two  hours  of  shop-practice — tool  and  machine  work  in 
wood  and  metals — and  three  hours  daily  in  the  class-room,  to  be  devoted  io  mathe- 
matics— algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry;  science — ^physiology,  physics,  chem- 
istry, etc. ;  English — history,  literature,  political  science,  etc. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  are  required  to  pass  examination  in 
arithmetic  (entire),  geography.  United  States  history,  grammar  and  composition. 
Examinations,  .extending  over  two  days,  wiU  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Monday, 
June  16  and  18,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Thiursday,  September  12  and  13. 

Tuition  Fees. 

First  year $10.00  per  term,  or  $80.00  per  year. 

Second  year 15.00  per  term,  or   45.00  per  year/ 

Third  year 30.00  per  term,  or    60.00  per  year. 

THREE  YEARS'  COURSE  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  course  similar  to  the  above,  but  especially  adapted  to  girls,  wiU  be  established. 
The  class-room  work  will  be  the  same.  In  drawing,  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  freehand  work,  designing  and  modeling;  and  for  shop-work  will  be  sub- 
stituted cooking,  sewing,  dress-making,  etc. 

LIST  OF  INSTEUCTOES  AND  NUMBEE  OF  PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  OCTOBEE  86,  1888. 

Principal. — Mr.  W.  O.  Pratt. 
Assistant  Teachers. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Vandercook. 
Mr.  Chas.  V.  Kerr. 
Dr.  G.  R.  Butler. 

No.  of  Teachers 4 

No.  of  pupils 43 

Department  op  Building  Trades. 

North  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Building  is  a  building  designed  for  the  Department 
of  Building  Trades.  It  is  103  x  95  ft.,  and  is  built  with  a  clear  story,  the  ceiling 
being  about  thirty  feet  high. 

The  work  in  this  department  was  commenced  February  30,  1888,  with  pupils  in 
bricklaying,  modeling,  stone-carving  and  plumbing.  Instruction  is  given  three 
evenings  of  each  weiek,  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock. 

Bricklaying. — In  bricklaying,  pupils  are  first  taught  to  handle  the  trowel  and 
spread  mortar  properly.  They  are  then  put  to  work  upon  eight-inch  walls  imtil 
they  can  carry  the  comers  up  plumb,  and  lay  the  courses  level.  Particular  care  is 
taken  that  the  joints  shall  be  thoroughly  struck  and  pointed.  When  the  student 
can  do  this  neatly  and  well  he  is  taught  the  construction  of  arches,  etc. 

Stone-carving. — In  stone-carving,  pupils  are  drilled  upon  working  out  forms  illus- 
trating the  different  styles  of  ornament  in  architecture.  All  are  required  to  sketch 
designs  and  model  them  in  clay  before  cutting  them  in  stone.  This  course  is  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  develop  any  talent  which  a  pupil  may  have,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce carvers  whose  work  shall  be  original  and  artistic. 

Plumbing. — In  the  plumbing  section,  benches  completely  equipped  with  tools 
have  been  provided  for  fifty-four  pupils.  The  course  of  study  includes  the  making 
of  lead  seams,  all  kinds  of  wiped  joints  and  sand  bends,  drill  in  the  working  of  sheet 
lead,  in  the  erection  of  sewer  pipes,  etc.  Special  attention  wiU  be  given  to  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  plumbing,  and  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  such  as  to  in? 
sure  an  understanding,  on  the  student's  part,  of  the  scientific  principles  of  drainage, 
sewerage  and  ventilation,  ©^feeH^iftijy^(t#Jtoi®)¥@ie  practical  application  of  the 
same  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
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Trade  School  Statistics. 

ust  of  teachers.   ootobee  38th,  1888. 
Principal. — Mr.  E.  T.  Heath. 
Assistant  Teachers. — J.  McCauley, 

T.  Thatcher, 

T.  H.  Radclifl, 

W.  H.  Hutchison. 
Engineer. — Mr.  John  Forster. 

No.  of  Teachers , 5 

No.  of  pupils 64 

The  following  statements  are  from  the  Preliminary  announcement 
for  1888-9,  in  the  circular  of  the  Institute. 

The  school  year  for  day  classes  is  divided  into  three  terms :  First  term,  Septem- 
ber 18  to  December  21;  second  term,  January  3  to  March  37;  third  term,  April  3  to 
June  21. 

For  evening  classes ;  First  term,  October  1  to  December  21 ;  second  term,  January 
2  to  March  37. 

QENEEAL  REMARKS. 

The  authorities  of  the  Institute  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  increase  the  rates 
of  tuition,  if  it  shall  be  found  advisable,  but  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  possible 
by  some  means  consistent  with  self -helpfulness  and  self-respect  the  admission  of 
every  worthy  applicant. 

Application  blanks  for  any  of  the  courses,  and  all  necessary  information,  may  be 
obtained  upon  application,  by  letter  or  in  person,"  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  Byer- 
son  Street,  between  DeKalb  and  Willoughby  Avenues. 

Office  ^OMrs.— Daily,  except  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. ;  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m. ;  evenings,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  F.  B.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

With  the  foregoing  announcement  of  plans  for  the  then  coming- 
school  year,  1888-1889,  the  account  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  as  it  was 
prepared  for  the  present  volume  of  this  Report  ended.  It  is  here 
retained  because  it  shows  both  the  comprehensive  plans  of  the  la- 
mented Founder,  and  demonstrates  the  immediate  success  in  attract- 
ing students  to  all  the  several  departments  of-  the  Institute,  which 
was  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  its  op'^ning  ;  proving,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done,  the  existence  of  a  wide  spread  public  need  for  such 
varied  educational  facilities  as  were  here  offered,  and  amply  justify- 
ing the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  devising  the  Institution,  and  the 
methods  he  had  adopted  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  benevolent  edu- 
cational plans  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Community. 

The  delay  in  issuing  this  volume,  caused  by  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  Part  ii.  of  this  Eeport,  necessitates  continuing  the 
histories  of  the  several  institutions  to  the  present  time. 

I  can  not  more  readily  show  the  present  condition  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute with  its  immediate  and  prospective  activities,  or  better  link 
this  account  of  thesfe  opening  experiments  with  those  of  the  years 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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that  have  since  passed,  than  by  commencing  with  the  following  let- 
ter, -written  by  Mr.  Perry,  principal  of  the  Art  Department,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  asking  for  the  publications,  and  other  information  requi- 
site to  enable  me  to  compile  the  further  account  of  the  Institute. 

Peatt  Inshtttte, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1891. 
Col.  I.  Edwaeds  Clarke, 

(Care  of  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

Dept.  'of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Mr.  Clarke  :  Your  letter  of  Dec.  8th  received  in  due  time.  I  spoke  with 
Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt  of  its  receipt  and  it  has  been  read  by  him.  He  thought  he  had  sent 
you  all  reports,  papers,  etc.  that  had  been  pubUshed.  I  wUl,  however,  send  at  once 
three  of  the  catalogues  which  were  issued  last  summer,  which  wiU  give  fuU  state- 
ments regarding  our  courses  of  study.  I  will  also  send  the  "Record"  containing 
the  address  of  Mr.  Charles  Pratt  of  a  year  ago,  together  with  the  reports  from  the 
different  departments.  This  address,  whUe  not  the  last  delivered  before  the  students, 
was  the  last  spoken  by  him  to  the  Institute  as  a  whole,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
note  in  particular,  the  last  two  or  three  paragraphs  as  singularly  prophetic  of  the 
end  that  was  so  soon  to  come.  These  words  we  have  framed  underneath  bis  pic- 
ture, and  they  hang  where  every  student,  at  least  of  the  Art  Department,  can 
always  see  and  read  them.  The  Record  of  this  year  will  contain  Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt's 
address  on  October  3nd,  the  first  founder's  day  after  the  death  of  his  father.  It 
will  also  contain  reports  from  the  different  departments,  and  the  financial  state- 
ment regarding  the  endowment,  and  expenses  of  the  Institution.  This  is  the  first 
financial  statement  ever  made  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  and  you  wiU  see 
that  there  is  an  endowment  fund  of  two  million  dollars,  and  about  one  million  and 
a-half  of  property  besides.  The  incidental  statements  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
Institute,  etc.,  I  will  leave  for  you  to  gather  from  the  i-eport.  These  reports  will 
be  issued  very  soon,  probably  by  the  first  of  the  new  year.  Of  course  we  are  get- 
ting out  circulars  all  the  time,  but  they  are  circulars  that  concern  the  formation  of 
new  classes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  catalogue  and  the  "  Record  "  wiU  contain  the 
information  that  you  wish,  without  being  burdened  with  all  these  miscellaneous 
circulars,  the  substance  of  w^hich  are  included  in  the  catalogue. 

There  are  at  present  about  3000  students  in  the  Institute,  and  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  classes,  we  have  over  700  students,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  distance.  In  the  morning  class  there  are  20  States  repre- 
sented, and  over  100  students  boarding  in  the  city. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Institute.  He  had  in  mind 
the  carrying  out  of  a  great  many  plans  which  he  often  used  to  talk  over  with  me. 
Perhaps  I  knew  as  well  as  anyone  outside  of  the  family,  what  he  proposed  to  do  in 
the  future ;  but  the  sons  say  that  so  far  as  possible,  they  shall  carry  out  every  known 
wish  of  their  father,  and  certainly  they  are  making  every  effort  to  do  so.  Of  course 
the  death  of  a  person  binds  the  property  so  it  cannot  be  used  in  just  the  way  that  it 
might  be  used  if  the  person  leaving  the  same  could  have  lived  longer. 

A  new  building  is  being  constructed  for  our  technical  High  School,  or  as  called 
in  many  places  our  Manual  Training  School.  We  do  not  use  the  word  "  manual " 
training,  because  we  feel  that  the  word  manual  is  an  unfortvmate  term  which  has 
been  adapted  to  schools  of  this  kind,  and  so  many  people  feel  that  manual  training 
means  simply  hand  and  mechanical  training  ;  but  the  subject  is  far  broader  than 
that. 

Another  large  new  building  wiU  be  completed  in  the  immediate  future,  in  fact 
as  soon  as  the  plans  can  be£]^gi|^^^^^yTy^^g^^|g)Will  contain  the  magnificent 
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circulating  library,  a  museum,  and  a  lecture  hall,  and  in  all  probability  a  flue  series 
of  class  rooms  and  studios  for  the  Art  Department,  which  at  present  is  located  in 
the  Main  Building.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  art  school,  the  ai-t  museum,  and  the 
art  reference  room  of  the  library  three  features  in  one.  The  museum  and  the  libra- 
ly  being  very  important  elements  in  the  education  of  the  art  student. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WORK   UNDERTAKEN   BY  THE   INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  Pratts'  sons  have  also  recently  made  arrangements  with  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  y.  M.  C.  A.  to  place  a  national  secretary  in  the  field,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  look  after  the  educational  work,  and  perfect  the  work  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble throughout  the  country.  This  man  is  to  be  supported  entirely,  expenses  and 
salary,  etc.  are  paid  by  the  Messrs  Pratt,  and  he  will  look  for  directions  for  his 
work  to  the  Pratt  Institute.  This  seems  to  me  a  most  important  matter.  They 
have  also  recently  given  to  the  town  of  Glen  Cove  on  Long  Island,  where  Mr. 
Pratt  had  recently  purchased  a  farm,  a  sum  of  $35000  to  be  placed  with  the  sum  of 
$35000  to  be  raised  by  the  town,  in  order  to  found  an  Industrial  School  there  for 
the  school  children  of  that  place.  An  announcement  was  made  of  this  in  one  of 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  School  Journal  of  last  week  or  week  before. 

I  have  also  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  circular,  stating  a  co-operative  movement  be- 
tween Pratt  Institute  and  tlie  Prang  Educational  Co.  This  is  a  matter  arranged  by 
Mr.  Pratt  before  his  death  and  it  is  a  matter  entirely  his  own.  Some  way  or  other 
he  wished  to  reach  the  masses — the  school  children  and  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try. He  knew  Mr.  Prang  well,  and  that  Mr.  Prang's  business  was  more  than  a 
commercial  business,  for  unknown  to  most  people  he  is  a  philanthropist,  and  has 
put  immense  sums  of  money  into  the  matter  of  education  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  Mr.  Pratt  has  taken  his  way  of  being  good,  and  Mr.  Prang  has  taken 
his  way,  and  Mr.  Pratt  recognizing  Mr.  Prang's  work  co-operated  with  him. 

This  is  something  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  was  very  greatly  interested,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  the  first  work  taken  up  by  his  sons  after  his  death,  as  you  wiU  see  by  the 
"  Record  "which  I  send  you  containing  Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt's  Address  on  founder's  day. 

I  think  I  have  given  vou  all  the  information  which  you  asked.  If  not  kindly  let 
me  know. 

Yours  truly 

WALTER  S.  PERRY. 

Tlie  following  is  the  address  of  Mr.  Pratt  as  published  by  the 
Institute,*  to  -which  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Perry 

FOUNDER'S  ADDRESS,  OCTOBER  3,  1890. 

The  past  year  has  gone  rapidly,  and  my  address,  and  the  announcement  and  cat- 
alogue of  last  year  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  Pratt  Institute.  This 
morning  I  propose  to  add  another  page  to  that  history. 

OUR  FIRST  CATALOaUE. 

In  preparing  a  systematized  report  of  the  work  of  almost  any  other  educational 
institution,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  find  a  model  for  guidance ;  but  in  this  case 
the  work  in  the  various  departments  has  been  carried  on  in  great  part  according 
to  original  plans  and  methods,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 
carefully  classifled  information  given  in  the  announcement  and  catalogue  issued 
last  June,  in  which  the  design  and  methods  of  instruction  in  each  department  and 
branch  of  study  in  the  Institute  are  set  forth. 

*Pratt  Institute  Recordj-^ugder'^,  ]j)^^]ipi^]jij^-,  October  1890,  No.  2.  Pub- 
lished by  Pratt  Institute,  Br«)k^n,  I 
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TECHNlCAIj  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  of  nine  from  this  department  was  graduated  at  the  Commence- 
ment, on  the  19th  of  June  last,  which  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  not  only 
to  the  students  of  the  Institute,  but  also  to  its  patrons,  and  to  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  delivered  an  impressive  address  and  the  exer- 
cises were  highly  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  We  regard  this  depart- 
ment as  one  of  importance,  and  one  that  will  be  of  signal  service  to  all  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities. 

The  applicants  for  admission  to  the  class  this  year  were  more  than  we  could 
accommodate.  We  believe  in  the  value  of  co-education,  and  are  pleased  to  note 
the  addition  of  more  than  twenty  young  women  to  this  entering  class. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  in  Normal  Art  was  opened  two  years  ago.  Last  June  we  graduated 
a  class  of  twenty-three  earnest  women,  who  went  out  as  teachers,  and  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  believing  that  their  influence  and  work  will  be  felt  in  many  cities 
in  different  parts  of  our  country.  The  demand  for  competent  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment is  constant,  and  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  satisfy  it. 

For  the  bi-anch  of  clay-modeling  we  have  engaged  the  services  of  a  competent 
and  experienced  person,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  art  of  modeling  and  sculp- 
ture, and  we  anticipate  a  marked  improvement  in  stone  and  marble  work  under 
his  instruction  and  management  during  the  year  before  us. 

APPLIED  ART. 

The  work  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  direction  has  been  full  of  interest, 
and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  every  branch,particularly  in  that  of  designing, 
wood-carving,  and  artistic  needlework. 

Returning  from  France  a  few  weeks  since,  I  met  on  the  steamer  some  ladies  who 
had  gone  to  Paris  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  buy  trousseaus  for  some  of  their 
friends  because  they  could  not  obtain  as  fine  a  quality  of  needlework  in  this  coun- 
try. We  wish  to  develop  the  skill  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  Americans  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  as  good  work  here  as  can  be  obtained  in  Paris.  Many  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  best  quality  of  work,  and,  I  think,  with 
time  and  patience,  the  women  trained  at  this  Institute  will  secure  the  confidence 
and  patronage  of  the  public  for  the  products  of  their  skill,  and  at  prices  that  wUl 
amply  repay  them. 

Our  work  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  has  received  high  commendation.  The 
specimens  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  National  Teachers'  Convention,  at  St.  Paul, 
called  forth  much  praise,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  good  reason  to  compliment  the 
women  in  charge  of  this  department  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their  labors. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

One  important  design  of  this  department  is  to  render  it  practicable  for  persons 
of  very  limited  income  to  secure  and  enjoy  more  comfort  in  their  homes.  The 
man  who  earns  ten  dollars  per  week  will  have  a  moi'e  attractive  and  happy  home 
with  a  wife  trained  in  household  economy  than  the  man  who  receives  twice  as  much 
whose  wife  has  had  no  training  in  domestic  economy  and  thrift.  In  my  opinion, 
the  value  of  this  practical  part  of  a  woman's  education ,  in  its  influence  and  benefits 
to  any  community,  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  we  beUeve  that  its  importance 
will  be  realized  more  and  more  by  the  people  generally  from  year  to  year. 

The  many  appUcations  we  have  had  for  teachers  in  most  of  the  departments  of 
our  work  have  led  us  to  ^B9fg^^/t'l§iP5l#f#A4^^rtance  of  establishing  normal 
courses  in  many  of  the  branraies.  Among  these,  we  have  started  a  Normal  Class 
in  Cooking. 
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We  have  been  anxious  to  establish  a  course  of  training  to  qualify  servants  for 
housework  and  the  management  of  households,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  something  in  this  line  during  the  coming  year. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Decided  progress  has  been  made  in  organizing  and  developing  this  department 
in  its  various  branches.  We  have  added  tiusmithing,  and  propose  also  to  provide 
looms  for  giving  instruction  in  the  art  of  weaving.  We  do  this  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  manufacturers  who  desire  trained  workers  in  this  branch  of  mechanic  art. 

The  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  visited  the  Institute  last  year  and  urged 
that  we  should  begin  a  class  in  painting  and  fresco  work  in  connection  with  onr 
Trade  School  Department.  The  necessary  facilities  for  that  purpose  have  been 
suppUed,  and  evening  classes  have  been  formed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  term.  We  have  found  a  number  of  institutions  in  Europe 
whose  specific  aim  is  to  train  young  men  for  commercial  pursuits.  In  connection 
with  this  work  is  a  demand  for  first-class  clerks  who  propose  to  make  business  their 
profession. 

For  lack  of  room  we  are  not  able  to  carry  out  all  our  plans  in  regard  to  this 
department. 

Our  work  in  phonography  and  typewriting  has  been  very  successful.  Many  of 
the  students  have  secured  lucrative  employment,  and  retained  their  positions. 

MUSIC   DEPARTMENT. 

Finding  that  we  had  not  room  enough  in  the  Institute  buildings,  owing  to  the 
growing  needs  of  this  department,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Studio  Building, 
No.  344  VanderbUt  Avenue.  This  building,  on  account  of  the  fii'e  at  the  Adelphi 
Academy  last  December,  it  was  found  expedient  to  surrender  to  the  Academy  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year — they  assuming  the  kindergarten  work  which 
we  had  undertaken.  We  propose,  however,  to  establish  a  Normal  Class  for  train- 
ing kindergarten  teachers  as  soon  as  we  can  provide  the  facilities. 

The  Choral  Society  is  doing  good  service  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people 
at  large  to  the  fact  that  they  may  not  only  enjoy  music  as  listeners,  but  also  take 
part  in  its  performance. 

A  two-year  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  music  has  been  established  in 
response  to  a  growing  demand  for  such  teachers. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

Probably  no  department  of  the  Institute  has  been  more  successfully  carried  on  than 
the  Library,  perhaps  because  we  have  not  been  hampered  by  any  commitments  as 
to  the  way  we  should  conduct  it.  We  have  selected  the  best  books,  and  only  those 
which  would  be  of  real'service  and  benefit.  Special  lists  for  the  young  have  been 
made,  and  special  works  on  history  and  various  other  subjects  have  been  selected 
with  great  care.  We  believe  this  department  has  been  making  its  influence  widely 
felt  for  good.  The  circulation  has  steadily  increased,  having  reached  nearly  100,000 
volumes  during  the  year  ending  JiJy  1,  as  against  about  90,000  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding.    The  number  of  members,  also,  has  increased  from  6,500  to  9,500. 

The  Astral  Branch  of  the  Library,  in  the  Astral  Building  at  Greenpoint,  has  also 
been  largely  patronized,  and  it  has  become  an  important  institution  in  that  part  of 
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THEITT  ASSOCIATION. 

According  to  the  announcement  on  last  Founder's  Day,  the  Thrift  Association  of 
Pratt  Institute  was  formed,  and  the  result  of  the  first  year's  work  is  satisfactory. 
The  business  has  been  allowed  to  develop  naturally,  and  no  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  induce  people  to  become  investoi-s. 

For  the  first  nine  months  from  October  to  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  July  1,  we 
received  $13,373.04.  The  whole  amount  has  been  loaned  on  mortgages  to  people 
desiring  to  purchase  homes. 

The  number  of  subspribers  was  321.  The  number  of  shares  subscribed  for  was 
1,575. 

A  large  number  of  circulars  of  information,  and  10,000  copies  of  the  Sayings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  have  been  distributed  to  aid  in  promoting  habits  of  economy 
and  thrift  among  the  young,  and  we  believe  this  literature  has  been  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

We  have  found  in  our  experience  that  many  persons  are  unable  to  save  as  much 
as  $1  per  month,  and  we  have  concluded  to  introduce  the  stamp  system  which  has 
been  used  in  Eiurope  and  in  some  parts.of  this  country.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
prepared  a  series  of  stamps  of  the  denominations  of  5, 10,  85,  and  50  cents,  which 
are  for  sale,  and  can  be  purcha;Sed  at  any  time  during  the  month,  and  can  be 
returned  at  any  time  and  redeemed  for  cash. 

Branches  of  The  Thrift  have  been  established  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  m  the  Astral  Reading 
Room  at  Greenpoint. 

The  Loan  Branch  has  also  been  quite  successful ;  all  the  money  received  having 
been  loaned  to  persons  buying  homes,  and  it  is  being  returned  monthly.  Many 
people,  we  believe,  are  buying  homes  in  this  way,  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  do  so.  We  are  hoping  to  eidarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Thrift  Association  as  time 
goes  on. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  consists  of  seven  members,  each  of  whom  has  charge 
of  some  special  department.  The  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon  each  has  tended, 
we  believe,  to  stimulated  individual  attention  to  specific  rather  than  general  work, 
has  prevented  any  clashing  or  interference  in  the  management,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  there  are  ninety-one  instructors  and  assistants,  who, 
with  the  Faculty,  and  with  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  the  work  this  year,  will 
make  the  number  considerably  over  one  hundred. 

THE  TRUSTEES. 

There  are  only  three  Trustees  charged  with  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Institute,  and  I  need  not  repeat  here  that  there  has  been  great  harmony  in  the 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  It  is  my  judgment,  both  from  observation 
and  experience,  that  on  account  of  this  small  number,  we  have  made  more  prog- 
ress in  our  work  from  the  unobstructed  freedom  with  which  we  have  thus  been 
able  to  carry  it  forward. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

The  Institute  is  sadly  in  need  of  room  in  many  of  its  departments.  In  our  last 
catalo^e,  we  gave  the  outlines  of  a  large  building  which  we  were  proposing  to 
construct,  but  we  thoughtJt  wise  to.  modify  our  plans,  and  the  construction  wiU 
therefore  be  somewhat  deKy^aTSieMcHlreCTTS preparing  plans,  and  we  hope  to 
begin  the  work  of  construction  at  an  early  day. 
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SUGaESTIONS  FROM  PATEONS. 

In  May  we  issued  a  circular  to  the  patrons  of  the  Institute,  asking  a  number  of 
questions,  to  learn  if  there  was  not  some  way  in  which  we  could  be  of  more  bene- 
fit to  the  students,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  might  reach  some  persons  who  could 
suggest  particular  needs  which  it  might  be  within  our  power  to  supply.  The 
number  of  replies  received  up  to  June  6  was  556,  and  these  repUes  have  given  us 
information  of  those  who,  from  lack  of  funds,  have  been  unable  to  join  any  of  our 
classes,  of  others  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  summer  classes,  as  well  as  valuable 
information  upon  many  other  points  by  means  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  the  Institute. 

LECTURES. 

Referring  to  lectures,  we  have  had  only  a  few  during  the  past  year,  but  propose 
to  have  this  valuable  method  of  popular  instruction  fully  represented  at  the  In- 
stitute as  soon  as  more  ample  facilities  can  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

DORMITORIES  AND  BOARD. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  possible  need  of  dormitories,  or  a  place  where 
teachers  and  scholars  from  out  of  town  could  obtain  board  and  lodging.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  furnish  such  accommodations  as  soon  as  we  have  time  to  give  the 
matter  proper  consideration. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

We  have  requests  from  a  large  number  of  earnest  teachers  for  opportunities  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  Institute  to  fit  themselves  to  become  teachers 
in  the  various  lines  of  work  peculiarly  connected  with  the  Institute. 

If  we  could  arrange  to  provide  teachers  for  this  purpose  we  should  be  glad  to 
supply  this  important  demand.  The  strain  on  our  regular  teachers  at  the  Institute 
is  such  that  they  need  the  vacation  for  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  new  year. 
If  any  would  like,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  classes,  should  any  be  formed, 
and  win  send  in  their  names,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  we  can  to  further  their 
interests. 

Added  as  a  postscript  to  the  circular  of  questions,  it  was  suggested  that  many 
people  who  were  brought  up  in  the  city  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  coming 
to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  grand 
opportunity  offered  to  American  youth  in  agriculture  has  not  been  well  under- 
stood; hence,  this  question  was  also  asked: 

"  In  case  we  could  interest  farmers  or  persons  connected  with  agriculturul  pur- 
suits in  offering  employment  under  favorable  circumstances,  do  you  know  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  would  like  to  make  farming  a  profession,  or  who 
desires  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  healthful  work  on  a  farm?  The  idea 
would  be  to  try  to  secure  for  them  employment  which  wovdd  give  them  general 
experience,  at  the  same  time  expecting  that  the  value  of  their  service  would  be, 
substantially,  an  equivalent  for  their  board." 

There  were  seven  who  referred  to  the  farm  work,  resulting  in  four  young  men 
from  the  institute  giving  their  time  for  a  few  months  last  summer  on  the  farm  in 
retm-n  for  their  board.  This  would  seem  a  small  return  for  the  cheerful,  patient 
work  they  gave,  but  they  receive  something  worth  more  than  money  in  learning 
to  work  and  care  for  themselves. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  we  are  considering  the  advisibility  of  establishing 
classes  in  some  form  of  agriculture,  such  as  gardening,  flower  and  tree  culture ; 
making  use  of  the  vacant  ground  about  the  Institute.  We  are  now  looking  for  a 
competent  man  to  take  upjthis.worir^nd  nmke  it  ajaart  of  our  development. 
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I  was  struck  while  in  Paxis  this  summer  with  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the 
floral  decorations,  with  the  arrangement  of  bouquets  and  flowers  in  the  shops,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  that  particular  business.  Peo- 
ple with  small  plots  of  ground  were  raising  flowers  and  bringing  them  to  market. 

Now  we  have  an  abundance  of  cheap  land  in  this  country,  and  an  ample 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  our  young  people  to  lead  happy  and  contented  lives 
in  this  branch  of  industry,  which,  in.  my  estimation,  has  been  very  much  under- 
valued. In  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been  mode  in  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  absorption  of  large  capital  by  manufacturing  concerns,  it  seems  to 
me  doubly  important  that  we  should  open  to  American  youth  the  broad  and  com- 
prehensive field  which  is  embraced  within  the  range  of  the  garden,  tree  culture, 
and  agriculture. 

OUB  WORK. 

No  record  of  our  work  has  been  so  important  as  the  example  which  we  believe  it 
has  set  in  the  line  of  progressive  education.  We  are  endeavoring  to  establish  an 
institution  as  a  pattern  for  other  cities  and  townsi  to  follow,  and  we  have  had 
many  encouraging  reports,  particularly  regarding  our  exhibition  at  St.  Paul  during 
the  past  summer ;  but  it  requires  a  long  time  before  a  young  institution  like  ours  can 
become  widely  known. 

FINANCES. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  w  e  did  not  publish  some  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  Institute.  Each  year,  as  we  have  come  to  Pounder's  Day,  I  have 
had  accounts  made  up  and  a  statement  prepared  at  considerable  cost  of  time,  which 
I  had  thought  to  make  pubUc,  and  have  then  put  them  one  side,  because  I  was 
in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  any  statement. 

I  have  asked  myself,  over  and  over  again,  what  good  could  result  from  any  state- 
ment we  could  make  of  the  amount  of  money  we  have  spent.  The  quality  and 
amount  of  service  rendered  by  the  Institute  is  the  only  fair  estimate  of  its  real 
value.  Our  experience  has  been  too  limited  to  justify  us  in  attempting  to  give  any 
estimate  of  what  it  costs  to  carry  on  the  various  branches  which  we  have  under- 
taken. 

Bemands  for  money  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  each  department  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  been  constant,  and  while  the  receipts  for  tuition  were  six  times  as  large 
for  the  year  1889-1890  as  they  were  for  1887-1888,  they  were  not  one-quarter  as 
much  as  the  general  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  teachers,  light,  heat,  supplies  and 
equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  any  interest  on  the  cost  of  land  or  of  buildings. 

But  this  does  not  concern  us;  for  the  separate  departments,  when  once  fully 
organized,  we  beUeve  can  be  made  to  become  largely  self-supporting,  although  the 
Library  will  be  a  constant  expense,  and  can  give  us  no  direct  retina.  In  a  word, 
we  are  trying  to  teach  others  to  be  thrifty.  We  are  struggling  daDy  with  the 
problem  of  our  own  financial  condition.  We  do  not  wish  to  spend  a  dollar  if 
ninety  cents  will  produce  the  same  result.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  nothing 
but  the  best  quality  of  men  and  women  as  managers  and  helpers,  we  want  nothing 
but  the  best  facilities  for  our  work,  and  if  we  should  find  the  burden  becoming  too 
heavy,  we  shall  try  to  so  modify  our  plans  as  to  enable  us  to  go  on  with  the  work 
as  we  find  the  altered  condition  demands. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Handwor'k. — Just  a  word,  now,  before  closing,  on  handwork: 
Gobelin  tapestry,  which  was  made  by  the  French  Government  for  so  many  years, 
and  which  represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  type  of  hand-weaving,  is  stUl  in 
demand.  We  were  this  summer  in  Bussia,  where  they  were  cutting  hard  Siberian 
stones  and  fitting  them  ^O-^j^ffif^S^by^MRil^^l^W^  with  very  great  skill  and 
with  the  utmost  patience.  T'his  is  work  which  our  American  people  would  be 
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glad  to  buy  and  pay  high  prices  for  if  they  could  get  it,  but  it  is  done  altogether 
for  the  government,  and  so  these  products  of  skilled  labor  are  not  in  the  market. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  American  people  have  yet  to  learn  what  a  large  field  of 
profitable  employment  lies  in  the  various  kinds  of  artistic  handwork.  "Whether  it 
be  needlework,  wood-carving,  designing,  sculpture,  or  anything  which  represents 
the  most  skillful  and  patient  labor,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  find  a  market  when  we 
can  produce  such  a  quality  as  to  compete  with  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
And  why  not?  We  have  as  bright  minds  and  as  skillful  hands,  but  it  requires 
superior  designs  to  work  upon,  and  a  combination  of  taste,  skill,  and  patience  to 
succeed. 

The  importance  of  appreciating  the  value  of  handwork  is  also  embodied  in  the 
general  idea  of  proprietorship.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean:  In  Paris,  I  saw  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Science  some  very  handsome  enameled  copper  work. 
On  securing  the  card  of  the  manufacturer,  we  concluded  to  call  upon  him,  and 
drove  to  his  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  a  small,  three-story  house,  and  were 
shown  in  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  wife  of  the  manufacturer.  We  finally  asked 
to  see  the  factory,  and  were  taken  through  a  series  of  rooms  into  the  rear  of  the 
house  where  the  manufactui-er,  in  a  frock,  was  at  work  with  two  or  three  other 
men  painting  and  preparing  the  copper  for  the  different  processes.  This  manu- 
facturer was  proprietor  of  his  own  establishment,  and  happy  with  his  family  in 
managing  his  own  business.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce  these  goods  by  machin- 
ery, the  probabihties  are  that  it  would  be  done  in  a  large  factory;  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  man's  individual  skill  which  made  the  work  a  success  revealed  the 
importance  of  endeavoring  to  develop  any  industry  which  would  make  the  man- 
agers of  it  independent  proprietors.  The  different  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
present  day  are  conducted  on  such  an  extensive  scale  that  it  requires  the  invest- 
ment of  enormous  sums  of  money  in  expensive  plants,  and  only  associated  capital 
can  become  proprietors  of  these  large  businesses.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  small 
individual  proprietorships  of  industries  can  come  through  those  branches  which 
depend  upon  individual  skill. 

In  looking  this  summer  at  the  civilization  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  France,  and  reviewing  the  trip  we  made  a  year  ago,  and  my 
own  experience  of  the  past  year,  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  problem  which  we 
are  trying  to  solve  is  very  much  wrapped  up  in  the  thought  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  find  happiness  in  a  busy,  active  life,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  hour  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  wages  received. 

In  addition  to  educating  the  people  to  find  happiness  in  their  occupation,  is  the 
further  step  of  educating  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  home.  To  this  end  we 
have  been  doing  what  we  could  in  circulating  good  literature,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  make  people  thrifty.  Aside  from  the  hope  that  we  might  encourage  people  to 
buy  homes  for  themselves,  is  the  higher  elerient  of  happiness  which  comes  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  finding  contentment  in  one's  own  family  through  a 
better  knowledge  of  domestic  economy. 

Home  is  the  center  from  which  the  life  of  the  nation  emanates,  and  the  highest 
product  of  modern  civilization  is  a  contented,  happy  home.  How  can  we  help  to 
secure  such  homes?  By  teaching  the  people  that  happiness,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
consists  in  having  something  to  occupy  the  head  and  hand,  and  in  doing  some  use- 
ful work. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  world  goes  on,  and  Pratt  Institute,  if  it  fulfills  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  its  founder,  must  go  on,  and  as  the  years  pass,  the  field  of  its  influence  should 
grow  wider  and  wider. 

As  I  said  last  Pounder's  Day,  the  developing  and  enlarging  power  of  the  Institute 
must  be  in  itself.    The  S^'1^JtFi&^by^Mk;P0iWt^mg  of  one's  self.    The  faith- 
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ful  teacher  who  gives  his  strength  and  life  without  stint  or  hope  of  reward,  other 
than  the  sense  of  fidelity  to  duty,  gives  most,  and  so  the  record  will  stand  when 
our  books  are  closed  at  the  day  of  final  accounting. 

So  to  my  sons  and  co-trustees,  who  wiU  have  this  work  to  carry  on  when  I  am 
gone,  I  wish  to  say:  The  world  will  overestimate  your  ability,  and  will  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  your  work;  will  be  exacting  of  every  promise  made  or  implied, 
will  be  critical  of  your  failings;  will  often  misjudge  your  motives  and  hold  you  to 
strict  accotmt  for  all  your  doings.  Many  pupils  wUl  make  demands  and  be  forget- 
ful of  your  service  to  them.  Ingratitude  will  often  be  your  reward.  When  the 
way  is  dark  and  full  of  discouragement  and  difficulty  you  will  need  to  look  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  which  you  will  find  full  of  hope  and  gladness.  So  I  would 
give  you  a  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer,  and  possibly  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  impress  upon  you  the  wise  counsel  of  an  ancient  sage  from  another  race,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  You  do  not  Uve  for  yourself.  If  you  live  for  yourself  you  shall  come  to  noth- 
ing. Be  brave,  be  just,  be  pure,  be  true  in  word  and  deed.  Care  not  for  your  en- 
joyment, care  not  for  your  life;  care  only  for  what  is  right.  So,  and  not  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  well  with  you.  So  the  Maker  of  you  has  ordered,  whom  you  will  disobey 
at  your  peril." 

My  experience  in  business  and  in  the  active  life  I  have  lived  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  any  institution,  or  community  of  men,  whose  action  is  based  upon  this  princi- 
ple will  be  a  success.  The  teacher  and  the  taught  wUl  catch  the  inspiration,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  true  to  these  foundation  ideas  all  will  be  well. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  will  serve 
to  show  the  growing  activities  of  the  Institute: 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  results  of  the  past  year's  work  have  shown  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
value  and  wide-reaching  effects  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  Institute.  The  classes 
have  been  better  organized,  the  work-more  systematized,  and  the  pupils  of  a  better 
grade  than  at  any  previous  time.  "While  fewer  new  lines  of  instruction  were  organ- 
ized during  the  year,  each  department  has  broadened  and  developed  many  of  its 
own  branches. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Kindergarten  and  Thrift  Departments  were  or- 
ganized; the  former,  to  develop  the  various  branches  connected  with  the  training 
of  children,  and  the  latter,  to  afford  a  safe  place  where  small  sums  of  money  might 
be  deposited  or  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  making  persons  independent. 

Another  very  helpful  step  was  taken  during  the  spring  when  an  annual  catalogue 
was  issued,  which  contained,  among  other  things,  full  courses  of  study.  This  cat-'- 
alogue,  together  with  an  extensive  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  St.  Paul,  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  give  the  pubUc  a  definite  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  The 
first  edition  of  the  catalogue,  over  10,000  copies,  has  been  exhausted,  and  a  second 
edition  is  now  being  printed. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  public  in  touch  with  us  by  means  of  frequent 
invitations  and  exhibitions  of  our  work.  Every  assistance  has  been  given  to  aJl 
who  showed  the  least  interest  in  examining  the  Institute,  its  methods,  facilities,  and 
scope.  Over  10,000  visitors  inspected  the  buildings  during  the  year.  So  impressed 
have  people  been,  that  ia  many  parts  of  the  city  organizations  on  a  small  scale  have 
been  started.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  mil- 
linery classes  which  have  '^Affl^^g'^^jit^Mg^AW^  under  our  own  management, 
but  oftener  under  that  of  ourere.  ^ 
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We  are  striving  to  give  the  very  highest  grade  of  work  possible,  with  the  best 
trained  teachers,  and  most  modem  facilities,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  others  are 
coming  to  us  for  suggestions. 

The  report  of  the  Technical  High  School  Department  shows  growth 
and  actirity  in  all  its  classes. 

The  record  for  the  year  1889-90  in  the  Technical  High  School  Department  pos- 
sesses especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  September  of  this  year  the  department 
had  for  the  first  time  its  full  quota  of  classes,  while  the  following  June  witnessed 
the  first  graduation  exercises,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  alumni  in  the  de- 
partment's history. 

Starting,  as  it  did,  in  a  small  and  somewhat  irregular  way  during  the  year 
1887-88,  the  department  has  grown  steadily,  and  is  now  doing  its  part  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  combined  mental  and  manual  training.  In  this  solution  certain 
elements  are  already  well  established. 

The  course  for  both  drawing  and  manual  work  for  boys  and  girls 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  year's  work  in  these  two  lines  has  done  something  toward  removing  the  com- 
mon misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  object  of  such  work,  and  to  show  that  it 
may  rightfully  claim  a  place  in  a  general  education.  We  have  on  aU  sides  met  the 
popular  idea  that  manual  work  is  valuable  to  those  only  who  contemplate  a  me- 
chanical pursuit,  and  that  drawing  is  for  those  alone  who  possess  decided  artistic 
abUity  or  taste.  It  has  been  possible  during  the  year  to  see  something  of  the  value 
to  all  classes  of  students  of  both  these  branches. 

The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  the  work  in  the  Art 
Department. 

Art  Depabtment. 

Owing  to  the  greater  facilities  offered  by  the  addition  of  six  new  rooms,  and 
by  the  increased  number  of  students  and  teachers,  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  Art  Department  during  the  school  year  of  1889-90. 
The  pupils  who  could  attend  three  mornings  only  were  referred  to  the  afternoon 
classes,  and  the  morning  classes  limited  to  five-day  students  who  enter  for  regular 
courses  of  study  of  two  to  four  years,  according  to  the  work  selected.  The  session 
was  also  lengthened  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  instruction  being  given  from  9  to 
13;45  o'clock.  As  a  consequence  of  these  changes  the  studios  and  class-rooms  have 
been  filled  with  earnest  students,  who  have  devoted  every  morning  to  study,  and 
in  many  cases  have  worked  the  entire  day  throughout  the  year. 

The  added  rooms  have  been  used  by  classes  in  wood-carving,  clay-modeling,  archi- 
tectural, mechanical  and  freehand  drawing.  The  other  studios  of  the  department 
have  been  occupied  by  classes  in  design,  water  color  and  oU,  and  by  the  antique 
and  life  classes. 

Several  teachers  were  added  during  the  year,  and  as  the  number  increased,  each 
was  enabled  to  concentrate  thought  and  effort  upon  one  special  line  of  work,  and 
in  consequence  to  become  more  thorough  and  systematic  in  instruction. 

The  courses  for  morning  classes  are  planned  to  cover  two  or  more  years,  and, 
therefore,  with  but  few  exceptions,  applicants  were  admitted  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  September  term.  Applicants  were  admitted  to  the  afternoon  and  to  the 
evening  classes  in  September  and  in  January,  and  also  to  the  afternoon  classes  in 
April. 

In  April,  art  needlework  became  an  added  feature  of  the  work  of  the  department, 
and  the  students  of  this  cl@^(B(^'ggiEf£)[;5^g|Vfl^Sgig)^»^  drawing  and  desi^, 
ART— VOL  3 31 
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Enrollment  for  the  year. 

Morning  classes 318 

Afternoon  classes 154 

Evening  classes 398 

Technical  High  School  classes 76 

Domestic  Science  classes 199 

Total 945 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  this  Department  to  students  in  the 
Regular  Art  Course,  to  the  Normal  Class,  the  classes  in  Technical 
Design,  Wood-Carving,  Clay-Modelling,  Art  Needlework,  as  well  as 
to  the  Technical  High  School  Classes,  and  the  Domestic  Science 
drawing  Classes. 

In  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  increased  efficiency  is  re- 
ported. The  Music  Department,  reports  17  classes  with  66  pupils  in 
Day  Classes,  and  320  in  Evening  Classes. 

The  following  statistics  of  visitors  to  the  Technical  Museum  are 
reported: 

The  museum  has  been  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings  and 
Wednesday  afternoons  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  visitors  has  been  as  follows : 


No.  of  visitors. 


Average, 


Monday  (7:30  to  9:30  p.m) 

Wednesday  (3:00  to  5:00  p.m) . 
Friday  (7:30  to  9:30  p.m) 

Total 


827 
1,513 
1,449 


48 
47 


3,789 


43 


In  addition  to  this  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  exhibitions  fully  4,500  people 
have  visited  the  collection,  and  the  total  number  -would  therefore  amount  to  8,389 — 
about  400  less  than  last  year. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  collection  about  1,260  specimens,  making  the  total 
number  now  in  the  museum  6,600.  Of  these  about  3,900  are  classed  under  minerals 
and  rocks,  and  the  remaining  3,700  belong  to  the  technical  collection  proper. 

The  use  of  the  Library  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
other  departments.  The  intelligent  purpose  of  the  direction  of  this 
library  has  been,  from  the  first,  to  stimulate  in  every  practicable 
way  reference  to  its  collections  by  the  students  in  the  several  depart- 
ments ;  and,  also,  to  develop  its  usefulness  to  the  community  as  a 
circulating  library. 

The  Reference  Department  where  English,  French,  and  German 
authorities  are  kept,  with  an  index  or  subject  card  catalogue  ;  and 
the  Reading  Room,  where  the  visitor  is  supplied  with  any  books 
required; — some  20,000  visitors  are  recorded  as  using  this  rocim  dur- 
ingthe  year  189O-'91,-j500^^]jj^^jg,^^g-g^ublic  and  to  the  students 
of  the  Institute. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  attention  given  to  training  pupils  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  a  library,  the  following  from 
the  Eecord  of  October  189(i,  will  serve. 

TAIiKS    TO   STUDENTS. 

In  connection  with  their  regular  course  of  study  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  give 
the  students  of  the  Technical  High  School  some  histruction  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
particularly  of  reference  books.  A  series  of  talks  has  been  planned  which  shall 
convey  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  a  httle  knowledge  of  the  various  works  of 
reference  and  the  way  to  use  them.  This  plan  was  put  in  operation  before  the  close 
of  the  school  year.    It  embraces  brief  talks  on  the  subjects  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Encyclopsedias — English,  French,  and  German. 

2.  Dictionaries — English. 

3.  Biographical  dictionaries. 

4.  Atlases  and  gazetteers. 

5.  Books  of  quotations,  hand-books,  etc. 

6.  Reference  books  in  special  classes. 

7.  Poole's  Index,  and  other  allied  works. 

8.  Use  of  various  appliances  in  the  library.  Card  catalogue,  etc.  Explanation 
of  classification. 

9.  Hunting  dovm  a  subject. 

LITERATURE  CLASS. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  FaU  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  project  of  inaugu- 
rating a  class  in  literature  under  the  auspices  of  the  library.  The  plan  as  contem- 
plated embraces  English  and  comparative  hterature,  and  if  undertaken  will  proba- 
bly consist  of  a  course  of  instruction  embodied  in  famUiar  talks  conducted  on  the 
seminar  plan. 

A  class  in  the  technical  work  of  cataloguing  has  been  organized 
with  a  course  of  ten  months  divided  into  three  terms,  and  meeting 
for  instruction  one  hour  in  the  morning  three  times  a  week.  The 
forming  of  a  practical  trade  school  of  book  binding,  is  also  sug- 
gested as  desirable.  The  general  work  of  the  Library  during  the 
year  is  thus  spoken  of : 

Library. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  library  during  its  second  year  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  systematic  development  in  its  various  departments,  looking  toward  a 
broadening  influence  and  increasing  usefulness. 

To  this  end  numerous  plans  have  been  inaugurated  which  have  in  view  the  future 
value  and  development  of  the  library  as  well  as  its  present  eflBciency.  The  quick 
success  which  many  of  these  plans  have  met,  when  tested,  has  been  a  matter  of 
encoiuragement  and  inspiration  to  continued  effort. 

The  importance  of  the  free  pubhc  library  as  a  factor  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  means  for  the  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  is  receiv- 
ing more  emphatic  recognition  from  social  scientists  and  educators  every  day,  and 
this  recognition  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  every  library  to  push  its  influence 
and  widen  its  scope  of  usefulness. 

The  Ubrary  of  the  present  day  is  not  a  musty  collection  of  unused  volumes  of 
leisure,  but  a  live  conununity  of  hard-worked  books,  serving  an  end  which  no  other 
educational  institution  is  spjwfillf^^antejl  tosefg[%.Q  Jl^urnishes  books,  and  by  books, 
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ideas,  to  the  practical  mechanic,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  school-teacher,  and  in 
so  doing  it  furnishes  them  capital,  by  adding  to  their  equipment  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  Hfe. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  some  much-used  library  can  reahze  the 
extent  of  the  demand  made  upon  the  reference  department  by  its  readers.  The 
school-boy  comes  with  a  subject  for  an  essay  that  has  been  assigned  him  by  his 
teacher ;  he  wants  to  read  something  that  will  help  him  in  his  task.  The  inventor 
is  working  up  a  patent,  and  wants  to  find  if  any  one  has  anticipated  his  discovery, 
and  also  to  read  on  this  or  that  feature  of  his  invention.  The  manufacturer  is 
working  out  some  new  process  or  discovery,  and  wants  to  look  up  a  fact  in  chem- 
istry.   All  require  help,  and  all  require  more  or  less  personal  attention. 


CATALOGTJENG. 

The  munber  of  volumes  catalogued  during  the  year  was  5,343.  The  partial  time 
of  four  persons  has  been  given  to  this  work,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  amoimt 
accomplished  is  a  very  fair  showing.  The  title  catalogue  has  been  pushed  as  rap- 
idly as  the  pressure  of  other  work  would  allow,  and  now  contains  about  8,100  cards. 

The  use  made  of  the  Library  as  a  general  Circulating  Library 
with  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  classes  of  books  taken,  is  thus 
shown: 

REGISTRATION. 

The  number  of  borrowers  registered  during  the  year  was  3,026.  Total  number 
registered  to  date  9,515. 

CIRCULATION. 

The  number  of  volumes  taken  for  home  use  during  the  year  was  98,909. 

1889-90. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

Bibliography 

Philosophy 

18 
31 

48 

118 
61 
100 
163 
4,486 
386 
141 
168 

46 
SS 

8 

86 
104 
81 
186 
4,098 
330 
146 
144 

57 

53 

30 

41 

10 

122 

166 

88 

804 

4,163 

342 

176 

174 

86 

65 

67 

65 

12 

147 

228 

ISO 

296 

5,521 

503 

227 

301 

117 

60 

61 

93 

16 

184 

265 

163 

343 

6,294 

657 

270 

377 

122 

n 

70 
12 
160 
232 
169 
283 
5,946 
617 
233 
343 

146 
51 
73 
97 
30 
334 
294 
200 
342 
6,953 
746 
292 
418 

88 
51 
57 
119 
15 
254 
296 
236 
251 
6,189 
684 
349 
423 

147 
66 
99 
131 
36 
323 
329 
256 
406 
7,081 
673 
327 
489 

106 
62 
62 
£5 
18 
312 
373 
!23 
32t 
7,30i 
574 
314 
348 

81 
51 
81 
128 
IB 
208 
230 
398 
306 
7,638 
490 
262 
343 

59 
39 
60 
75 
16 
136 
194 
161 
214 
6,388 
434 
348 
226 

1,074 
593 
732 

Sociology 

pjiiinin^ 

98r 

177 

Science'" 

Useful  arts 

Fine  arts 

2,174 
2,662 
1,995 
3,422 
;i,949 
6,426 
3,975 
3  743 

literature  

Kction 

Travels 

^^"^L::.::/. 

Total 

Daily  average 

5,761 
230 

5,337 
198 

5,616 
225 

7,628 
293 

8,890 
370 

8,285 
331 

9,866 
379 

9,1;1 
387 

10,342 
398 

9,920 
381 

10,034 
386 

8,130 
325 

98,909 
335 

Total  for  year  ending  June  30,  1890 98,909 

Total  for  year  ending  June  30, 1889 89,650 

Advance  on  last  year 9,359 

Access  to  the  Library  is  not  limited  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institute 
nor  is  its  circulation  confined  to  residents  in  its  vicinity  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  shows iDigitized  by  Microsoft® 
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ASTKAL  BRANCH. 

This  branch  library  was  first  established  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of 
the  Astral  apartment  house,  but  its  privileges  were  afterwards  extended  to  all  resi- 
dents of  Greenpoint,  and  it  was  opened  as  a  free  pubhc  library. 

About  one  thousand  volumes  were  placed  upon  its  shelves  at  that  time.  These 
were  classified  and  prepared  for  circulation  at  the  main  library,  and  an  author  list 
of  the  books  was  also  prepared  at  the  same  time.  Books  are  stiU  delivered  from  the 
main  Ubrary  by  messenger,  as  the  branch  is  not  adequate  to  all  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  About  one  thousand  more  volumes  are  now  on  the  work  tables  of  the 
main  Kbrary  and  will  soon  be  in  readiness  to  be  shelved  at  this  branch.  The  num- 
ber of  subscribers  is  516.  The  number  of  books  given  out  for  home  use  from  March 
4,  to  July  1,  1890,  was  5,094.    Visitors  to  the  Reading-room  approximate  15,000. 

The  growth  of  the  library,  the  care  taken  of  the  books,  and  the 
attention  given  to  making  it  easy  for  persons  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  treasures  are  thus  set  forth: 

FEENCH  AND  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

The  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  French  and  German  books  has  been  made  by  the 
purchase  of  several  thousand  volumes,  embracing  the  standard  works  in  the  litera- 
ture of  these  languages.  These  wiU  be  placed  in  circulation  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  been  classified  and  catalogued. 


The  number  of  volumes  sent  to  the  bindery  during  the  year  was  1,435.  Current 
volumes  of  magazines  are  bound  as  they  are  completed.  The  number  of  books 
mended  in  the  library  was  11,395. 

FINDING  LIST. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  print  at  once  a  class  Ust  of  English  prose  fiction, 
which  lists  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  preparation  and 
revision  of  this  work  is  now  about  finished,  and  the  manuscript  wiU  soon  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  hoped  that  these  lists  will  prove  a  convenience  to 
the  borrowers,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the  library.  The  arrangement 
wUl  be  a  simple  alphabetical  one  with  author  and  title  entries. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  does  the  Pratt  Institute  link  itself  so 
closely  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public  as  by  the  very  liberal 
opening  of  its  library  to  the  use  of  the  people.  In  this,  as  in  the 
more  characteristic  features  of  the  technical  art  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation here  provided,  the  all  embracing  benevolence  of  its  founder 
in  his  purpose  of  benefitting  the  community  is  clearly  revealed.  It 
is  from  a  wish  to  set  forth  distinctly  the  liberal  character  of  this  re- 
markable Institute  in  all  its  multifarious  features,  and  to  show  in 
how  many  ways  of  usefulness  this  purpose  to  give  training  in  Art 
and  Industry  has  developed,  that  has  led  me  to  give  so  much  space 
to  the  account  of  these  various  instrumentalities  which,  while  possi- 
bly some  of  them  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  topics  to  which 
this  Report  is  technically  confined,  still  strikingly  illustrate  the  soli- 
darity of  interests,  o|j^^^^ieji,^of^^^c.ggg^s,  which  go  to  make  up 
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the  welfare  of  the  community  in  this  our  modern  era  of  civilization. 
Libraries,  and  museums  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  are  indis- 
pensible.  These  experiments,  thus  inaugurated  by  great  hearted 
men  in  our  several  towns  and  cities,  are  shining  object  lessons  for 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  much  space  has  here  been  given  in  this  volume  of  the  pres- 
ent Report  to  the  accounts  of  these  typical  kindred  experiments  in 
various  parts  of  our  country  ;  in  order  that  their  origin,  their  meth- 
ods and  their  results,  may  be  so  fully  and  plainly  set  forth,  that  the 
public  may  be  able  to  select  such  features  as  it  may  be  most  desira- 
ble and  feasible  to  incorporate  into  the  institutions  established  by  the 
people,  for  the  education  of  the  people  ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that,  admirable  as  these  efforts  by  individuals,  or  by  incor- 
porated societies,  may  be;  no  one  but  the  people  themselves,  are 
equal  to  the  prodigious  undertaking  of  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  people.  These  schools, 
institutes,  museums,  libraries,  are  but  models  to  be  copied  or  avoided 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  public  in  their  educational  provisions. 

While  apparently  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  actively  engaged 
in  his  pursuits  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Institute,  for  which  he  was  planning  additional 
buildings  and  enlarged  facilities,  and  to  the  interests  of  which  it 
seemed  that  he  could  reasonably  anticipate  devoting  himself  for  years 
to  come,  the  public  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pratt,  were  startled  by 
the  notice  of  his  sudden  alarming  illness,  speedily  followed  by  the 
announcement  of  his  death  ! 

This  occurred  May  4,  1891.  The  interest  shown  by  the  public  at 
his  decease,  gave  proof  that  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men  had  been  attentively  and  intelligently  observed  by  the  com- 
munity and  by  a  widely  extended  public. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Perry,  given  in  a  previous  page,  conveys  the  grati- 
fying assurance  that  the  work  so  wisely  inaugurated  will  continue  to 
be  developed  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Founder.  In  this 
case,  as  notably  in  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
New  York,  the  hearty  cooperation  by  the  children  of  the  founder  of 
the  trust,  in  all  his  benevolent  purposes,  is  in  most  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  so  often  witnessed  when  the  inauguration  of 
enterprises  in  the  interests  of  the  community  have  been  postponed 
till  after  the  death  of  the  would  be  philanthropist,  and  funds,  care- 
fully designed  for  public  uses,  are  diverted  to  the  private  interests  of 
heirs,  near  or  remote ;  while  nothing  remains  to  witness  to  the 
thwarted  good  intentions  of  the  testator,  but  a  record  of  embittered 
litigation,  and  a  "broken  will." 

The  following  address  delivered  by  the  son  and  successor  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  openingof  the  Institute,  derives 
especial  interest  i.rorilrtmmsigKt'ri^^SPm  the  character  and  pur- 
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poses  of  its  Founder  wMle,  in  its  evidence  of  the  growth,  of  the 
institution  and  the  indications  that  the  present  management  is  alert 
to  discover  and  to  adopt  whatever  promises  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Institute,  it  is  full  of  assurance  that  the  purposes  of  its 
foundation  will  be  energetically  prosecuted.  The  Financial  State- 
ment at  the  end  is  a  remarkable  showing  as  the  gift  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  the  public. 

This  address,  with  that  of  the  principal  of  the  art  school  on  pre- 
senting to  the  Institute  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  a  bronze  bust  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt,  precedes  the  usual  reports  of  the  several  departments 
given  in  the  annual  "  Record,"*  and  are  both  here  given  in  full. 

President's  Addbess. 
foundee's  dat,  october  2,  1891. 

We  are  here  to-day,  fellow-workers,  students,  and  friends,  to  celebrate  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Pratt  Institute,  and  the  sixty-first  birthday  of 
its  founder. 

One  year  ago  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  none  other  than  he,  so  long  as  life  lasted, 
should  speak  at  these  annual  celebrations,  and  expressed  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  for  a  generation  at  least  he  would  be  permitted  to  perform  this  part.  I 
felt  then,  as  even  more  strongly  I  feel  to-day,  that  he  was  our  master,  the  genius  of 
the  educational  Ufe  of  this  institution,  our  light  to  guide  us  into  new  and  untrod- 
den fields  of  apphed  knowledge,  and  our  inspiration  to  give  of  ourselves  as  he  had 
given  of  himself.  No  one  could,  therefore,  speak  here  with  the  pecuUar  signifi- 
cance and  power  with  which  he  spoke.  No  one  could  ever  again  so  speak.  There 
was  every  reason  to  beheve  that  he  would  continue  to  lead  us  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  through  an  all- wise  Providence  our  celebration  in  nomine  has  now  become 
in  memoriam.  His  closing  words  a  year  ago  to  us,  his  sons  and  co-trustees,  were 
startling  in  their  solemnity  and  directness.  What  called  them  forth?  Why  did  he 
utter  them  at  that  particular  time  ?  This  is  but  one  of  many  like  instances  wherein, 
as  we  look  back,  there  is  not  wanting  the  evidence  that  his  earthly  work  was  un- 
consciously, but  providentially  and,  therefore,  completely  finished.  This  is  one 
comfort  and  relief  to  our  oppressed  minds ;  this,  and  this  alone,  stops  questioning,  and 
tends  to  answer  the  otherwise  unanswerable,  "  Why  !  why!  is  he  not  here?"  It 
turns  aside  the  insidious  "  if."  If  he  had  lived  less  actively,  more  careful  of  him- 
self, less  devoted  to  his  work,  and  less  unselfishly  for  his  day  and  generation,  would 
he  not  have  hved  longer  and  been  with  us  here  to-day?  He  lived  his  natural  Ufe, 
unselfish  as  it  was,  for  he  could  live  no  other.  Such  a  life  was  to  him  the  highest 
satisfaction  and  greatest  joy.  That  you  know.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  to 
you  here  one  day  :  "  I  am  so  grateful,  so  grateful  that  the  Almighty  has  inclined 
my  heart  to  do  this  thing.''  The  source  of  his  life-joy  was  clearly  indicated  and 
was  always  the  same.  He  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it,  for  he  desired  that  we 
might  all  secure  the  same. 

STEONG  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  POUNDER. 

His  personality,  which  means  much  more  than  any  of  us  can  realize  or  express, 
is  gone.  Its  loss  has  grown  apace  with  the  days  and  months  ;  it  does  not  lessen. 
This  is  what  I  feel  here  in  this  place  of  all  others.  The  strength  and  force  of  that 
face  so  f  uU  of  life  and  courage,  so  responsive  to  every  honest  and  self -helpful  ap- 

*  Pratt  Institute  Record  No.  3.  Founders  Day  Number.  Pubhshed  by  Pratt 
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peal  for  aid,  the  brightness  of  those  eyes  so  penetrating  that  we  always  felt  ashamed 
to  meet  them  when  we  had  not  done  our  best ;  the  restless  activity  of  that  body 
with  its  energy  and  responsiveness  to  every  need  of  the  mind  or  heart ;  these  are 
gone,  but  the  personality  they  constituted  was  once  here.  It  ministered  to  you  and 
to  me ;  it  left  a  deep  impress  upon  its  generation.  Shall  all  this  be  lost  ?  Shall  it  all 
fade  away,  its  outline  growing  more  indistinct  as  the  years  go  by  nntU  lost  among 
the  multitudes  of  the  dead  ?  That  such  might  be  the  case  our  founder  fully  reaUzed. 
Often  did  he  speak  of  it  to  me  as  his  old  and  early  friends  went  before,  and  his  own 
actively  earnest  life  was  confessedly  too  full  for  leisure  to  dwell  upon  their  memory. 
While  I  realize  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  I  do  not  see  its  necessity.  You  and 
I  may,  perhaps,  look  at  this  ruatter  from  different  standpoints,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  we  do.  His  desire  to  serve  was  extended  to  you  all  as  well  as  to  me,  the 
same  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  To  us,  his  sons  and  co-trustees,  has  been  committed 
this  trust,  and  for  its  keeping  nothing  seems  to  me  so  inspiring  as  to  recall  his  life 
and  personality.  We,  therefore,  for  ourselves  and  for  all  who  knew  him,  for  all 
who  shall  hereafter  come  into  new  life  and  power  through  his  thought  and  benefi- 
cence, shall  keep  fresh  in  memory  his  personaUty,  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  his  life. 
This,  then,  is  to  be  our  watchword,  our  safeguard,  and  the  source  of  our  courage 
and  fldeUty  to  trust.  October  second,  our  Founder's  Day,  is  the  day  when  we  shall 
think  of  him  and  of  what  he  has  left  us  to  do. 

RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DTSTITUTE. 

AU  have  marveled  at  what  he  accomplished  in  the  development  of  his  purpose  to 
establish  this  Institute.  In  four  years  of  outward  demonstration  problems  were 
solved  and  an  educational  impulse  was  organized,  so  defined  and  centered  as  to  ac- 
complish what  has  usually  consumed  a  generation  in  the  doing.  That  it  was  only  a 
foundation  none  knew  so  well  as  he;  that  it  held  great  possibihties  and  hopes  he 
clearly  indicated,  and  yet  the  evidences  of  its  wide  infiuence  for  good  are  even  now 
coming  to  us  continually  from  many  quarters.  Our  clear  course  is,  then,  to  build 
on  the  foundation  which  helaid.  How  much  that  means  can,  perhaps,  be  gathered 
by  reference  to  our  charter  For  the  immediate  future  we  shall  endeavor  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  the  Institute  along  its  present  lines,  and  to  take  up  specifically  each 
of  those  new  movements  and  developments  which  he  had  in  mind.  Some  of  them 
were  maturely  thought  out,  others  were  under  consideration — as  yet  incomplete 
and  of  uncertain  value.  These,  one  and  all,  we  mean  to  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.  Not  at  once,  but  as  we  can  naturally  embody  them  into  our  present 
system  of  work.  We  shall  probably  find,  as  he  found,  that  experience  is  om:  great 
teacher,  and  that  what  would,  from  a  mental  basis,  seem  to  be  practical  and  help- 
ful may  not  so  prove.  Such  a  discovery  might  lead  to  modifications  in  the  original 
thought. 

NEW  PROBLEMS  PRESSING  FOR  SOLUTION. 

What,  then,  are  these  new  problems?  One  of  the  latest  of  these  which  our 
founder  tried  to  solve  was  how  to  educate  young  men  to  appreciate  the  country, 
and  life  upon  the  farm.  This  was  referred  to  him  a  year  ago  to-day.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  fifteen  young  men  went  to  Glen  Cove  early  in  July,  and  remained 
there  under  the  charge  of  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  imtil  early  September. 
The  work  was  pursued  with  a  large  increase  of  enthusiasm,  method,  and  intellectual 
purpose  over  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  instruction  in  the  class-room  was  principally 
by  lectures,  the  design  being  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  and  facts  upon  which  agriculture  is  based.  With  this  end  constantly  in 
view,  the  structure  of  plants  and  the  functions  of  their  various  parts  were  con- 
sidered, followed  by  the  °^f0^^g^b^y^o^ff^^  and  composition,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  plant  life.    Tins  w^  m  turn  roUowed  by  the  study  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics.  The 
practical  occupation  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the 
working  and  harvesting  of  the  crops,  and  to  the  care  of  farm  animals  and  farm 
equipment.  So  faras  wecan  learn  the  experience  wasunique,  different  from  almost 
any  other,  and  of  value  in  health-giving,  agreeable,  and  useful  qualities. 

"We  have  been  much  in  doubt  how  best  to  develop  our  founder's  thought.  To 
establish  such  an  educational  movement  entirely  independent  of  and  away  from 
the  Institute  has  not  seemed  wise.  To  add  to  or  draft  upon  our  present  Technical 
High  School  Course  an  agricultural  department  has  not  seemed  feasible  or  practi- 
cal. In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  neither  of  these  was  what  our 
founder  had  in  mind  to  do.  Our  purpose  wiU,  therefore,  probably  be  to  carry  out 
a  similar  line  of  work  next  year,  with  such  additions  in  both  intellectual  and  field 
departments  as  can  come  by  beginning  earlier  in  the  season  and  prosecuting  the 
work  well  into  September.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  enlarged  educational 
influence  which  such  work  will  exert  upon  those  who  pursue  it.  Its  economical  or 
wage-earning  value  is  unquestioned,  but  just  how  to  seciireit  practically  is  not  yet 
clear. 

VALUE  OF  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  AUD   KINDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  yoiing  men  and  women  who  have  annually  presented 
themselves  for  examination  for  entrance  into  our  Technical  High  School  Depart- 
ment have,  with  the  years,  appeared  to  be  better  equipped  for  this  peculiar  work, 
yet  there  were  very  few  of  them  whose  early  training  had  been  along  similar  lines, 
by  which  I  mean  kindergarten  and  manual  training  methods  continuously  employed. 
The  few  who  had  received  such  were  noticeably  more  apt  and  ready  to  appreciate 
and  appropriate  the  instruction  given  here.  Their  power  of  attention  has  been  so 
trained  by  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  senses  as  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
average  student.  This  was  what  our  founder  expected.  Its  practical  demonstra- 
tion made  his  way  clear  to  act.    Two  considerations  were  foremost  in  his  mind : 

First.  To  make  the  way  open  to  as  many  young  people  as  possible  to  intelligently 
enter  upon  the  Technical  High  School  course  of  instruction  at  Pratt  Institute. 

Second.  To  establish  for  other  schools  a  type  of  what  kindergarten  and  primary 
education  should  be. 

The  principle  underlying  this  method  of  instruction  was  to  him  so  valuable  that 
he  determined  to  see  in  Brooklyn  a  complete  illustration  of  it  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  primary  grades,  and  so  on  to  the  high  school  course  given  here. 

From  its  very  beginning  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Froebel 
Academy,  located  on  Tompkins  Park,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  best  exponent  of  his 
own  ideas.  Thus  he  concluded  to  identify  himself  and  the  Institute  vsdth  that 
Academy  if  it  could  naturally  be  brought  about. 

As  is  now  well  known,  our  founder's  wishes  were  duly  realized,  and  in  June  last 
the  property  and  good-will  of  the  Froebel  Academy  were  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
of  Pratt  Institute.  This  is  an  important  departure.  We  fully  realize  it.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  establish  and  maintain  a  true  kindergarten — one  worthy  of  the  name. 
To  carry  forward  this  same  kind  of  work  until  it  shall  touch  the  high  school  course 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  attained  in  any  large  way.  This  is  the  task  before 
us.  Happily  for  us  the  worthy  men  and  women  who  inaugurated  and  developed 
the  educational  life  of  the  Froebel  Academy  are  still  identified  with  it  as  our  will- 
ing helpers.  What  this  academy  most  needs  is  a  new  building,  vrith  better  physical 
equipment,  and  this  we  shall  make  it  our  first  study  to  provide  so  soon  as  our  Tech- 
nical High  School  building  is  completed. 

Here  in  Brooklyn,  primarily,  was  oiu:  founder  desirous  of  making  an  impress 
ujjon  educational  life  through  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  The  Froebel  Academy 
will,  we  believe,  furnish  the  type  for  all  similar  institutions,  and  from  its  many 
patrons,  from  members  ^gfUze^t^'>^^)f^^SM®^  continue  to  flow  a  strong 
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influence  to  this  end.  So,  too,  in  other  sections  of  our  city  are  similar  agencies  at 
work.  What  has  been  needed  was  the  uniting  of  aU  these  into  one  organization  to 
which  should  be  committed,  in  a  general  way,  the  development  of  the  best  kinder- 
garten methods  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  other  neighborhoods  of 
similar  schools.  This  movement  was  very  much  desired  by  our  founder ;  he  had 
often  urged  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  us  that  in  June  last, 
at  the  call  of  a  representative  body  of  our  citizens,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Kindergarten  Association  was  held  here  in  this  hall.  This  Association  is,  of  course, 
in  no  sense  a,n  integral  part  of  Pratt  Institute,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  under  our  pre- 
sonal  direction  or  control.  It  will  be  our  privilege,  however,  to  continue  in  this 
service  one  of  our  own  most  earnest  and  intelligent  workers  who  has  done  much 
to  bring  together  these  latent  forces  ready  for  their  great  work.  Thus  is  our 
founder's  beloved  Institute  giving  of  herself  to  bring  into  new  educational  life  and 
light  the  children  of  this — ^the  city  of  his  home. 

ELEMENTAET  ART  TRMmSQ. 

The  past  year  was,  indeed,  one  of  culmina.tion  of  effort  in  many  directions,  and 
this,  the  last  which  I  shall  now  mention,  has  come  after  many  months  of  confer- 
ence and  study.  You  wiU  recall  the  fact  that  the  first  of  aU  the  departments 
established  here  was  the  Art  Department,  and  that  the  first  instruction  given  was 
in  drawing  which  was  thus  recoganized  as  the  foundation  of  all  manual  and  indus- 
trial training.  This  pre-eminence  of  drawing  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  acknowl- 
edged ;  certainly  it  is  in  this  country.  But  may  we  not  give  even  a  larger  place  to 
this  study?  Our  founder  at  least  has  grown  to  believe  so.  This  larger  place  he 
recognized  should  be  found  in  the  instruction  in  all  public  and  private  schools  of 
our  land — ^not  for  any  technical  or  special  development,  but  solely  for  an  enlarged 
educational  training  to  bring  into  being  and  use  another  sense,  the  power  to  per- 
ceive and  so  to  compare,  discriminate,  represent,  and  thus  accurately  describe  that 
which  was  seen. 

We  placed  in  our  office  last  June  a  circular  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  the  desire  of  Pratt  Institute  to  co-operate  with  all  educational  movements 
that  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  art  and  industrial  education,  and  that 
are  directed  toward  this  end  in  accordance  with  approved  methods. 

The  development  of  these  subjects  may  be  largely  influenced  in  three  ways  : 

First,  By  clearly  formulating  the  principles  and  methods  which  should  govern 
the  teachings  of  these  subjects  in  public  schools,  and  by  establishing  standards  of 
work  suitable  to  the  various  grades  of  schools. 

Second,  By  training  special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  draTting  to  a  right 
understanding  of  art  and  industrial  education  as  related  to  general  education,  also 
by  giving  the  great  body  of  public  school  teachers  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  good  standards  of  such,  as  well  as  vtith  approved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Third,  By  leading  the  public  to  see  that  this  movement  for  art  and  industrial 
education  is  a  movement  for  the  social  elevation  of  the  people.  This  idea  to  be 
developed  through  exhibitions,  and  through  public  discussions  growing  out  of  such 
exhibitions. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANT. 

The  aid  that  has  been  given  to  art  and  industrial  education  by  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company,  through  its  provision  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  by  home 
study  and  correspondence  and  by  its  exhibitions  of  public  school  work  and  by  its 
Educational  Conference,  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  prominent  edu- 
cators as  of  the  most  efltoiBB*;^i»rjW{Jfcacffj,yiag4^  adoption  of  its  methods  of 
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instruction  in  the  leading  public  and  normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  results 
that  are  flowing  therefrom,  are  substantial  attestation  to  the  wide  extent  and 
educational  value  of  its  work. 

PROPOSED  COOPERATION. 

Pratt  Institute,  therefore,  is  pleased  to  co-operate  with  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  in  furthering  their  work  in  public  education ;  and  to  this  end  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  instruction  by  correspondence  through  Prang's 
Normal  Art  Classes  wiU  be  greatly  broadened  in  character,  and  whereby  loan  ex- 
hibitions of  typical  art  and  industrial  work  from  various  pubhc  and  technical 
schools  and  from  classes  of  Pratt  Institute  wiU  be  prepared  for  general  circulation 
to  cities  and  towns  desiring  such  exhibitions." 

It  is  at  times  like  this  when  I  try  to  hft  myself  up  to  the  plane  of  seeing  far 
ahead,  and  of  thinking  large  thoughts  for  others'  good,  and  of  planning  compre- 
hensively for  their  execution,  that  I  instinctively  turn  to  him  who  would  have 
gloried  in  making  clear  to  you  to-day  this  last  grand  purpose  which  I  have  just 
outlined.  To  those  -who  have  been  able  to  give  this  matter  consideration  there  is 
no  question  of  the  future  influence  this  movement  will  exert.  It  may  seem  far 
away  and  of  no  immediate  relationship  to  Pratt  Institute,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Prang  Company  has  been  working  in  this  direction  for  many  years.  They 
recognize  that  Pratt  Institute  is  the  highest  and  best  exponent  and  example  of 
manual  and  industrial  training  ;  that  now  through  your  work  here  there  is  com- 
pleteness of  illustration  and  effect  of  illustration  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  actual 
industrial  work  in  life.  It  thus  gives  point  to  our  raison  d'  6tre,  in  this  day  of 
material  and  economic  forces.  It  allies  things  beautiful  with  things  usef til,  and  so 
tends  to  elevate  the  standards  of  labor  and  the  products  thereof.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  its  value  as  an  educational  iuflence  which  must 
be  felt  by  every  child  without  exception.  To  you,  teachers  and  directors,  who 
have  worked  with  us  here,  let  me  say  that  your  work  has  made  this  possible,  for 
the  Institute  is  now  recognized  as  the  type  or  pattern  which  through  this  move- 
ment in  co-operative  education  will,  we  trust,  be  reproduced  in  many  places. 

Encotjraging  Progress  in  All  Departments. 

I  have  referred  mainly  to  those  matters  connected  with  the  Institute  with  which 
you  are  probably  not  intimately  familiar.  This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that 
the  work  in  the  regular  departments  is  not  worthy  of  special  mention.  As  I  have 
read  with  deep  interest  the  annual  reports  of  the  directors,  I  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed,  as  I  doubt  not  wiU  be  the  experience  of  aU  who  shall  read  them  when 
they  appear  in  print  in  our  Record,  with  the  great  and  growing  work  being  done. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  standing  still;  progress  is  apparent  on  every  side.  The 
tendency  is  in  two  directions:  more  thorough  work  in  all  departments,  naturally 
to  be  desired  in  so  young  an  institution;  more  comprehensive  work  in  many  of 
them.    This  latter  is  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  In  the  Art  Department.  By  the  opening  of  the  new  two  years'  day  course 
in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  embracing,  beside  work  in  geometry, 
principles  of  construction,  machine  design,  properties  of  metals,  etc.,  and  intended 
to  prepare  students  to  become  thoroughly  competent  draughtsmen. 

B.  Domestic  Science  Department.  By  the  advanced  two  years'  normal  course. 
During  the  first  year  this  will  embrace  lectures  and  recitations  in  German,  physics, 
energy  and  heat,  chemistry,  biology,  bacteriology,  and  physiology,  with  applied 
work  to  include  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking.  During  the  second  year,  the 
course  embraces  chemistry  of  foods,  calculation  of  dietaries,  hygiene  and  home 
nursing,  and  home  sanitation....       ,.      ...  „_ 
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C.  In  the  Mechanic  Arts  Department.  Evening  courses  in  science  and  tech- 
nology have  been  offered  to  those  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  in  subjects  of 
direct  value  in  industrial  pursuits.    They  include: 

First,  Geometrj-,  particular  care  being  taken  in  this  to  bring  out  the  application 
of  this  science  to  manufacturing  processes,  the  course  extending,  if  desired, 
through  two  years. 

Second,  Chemistry.  Special  stress  will  here  be  laid  upon  the  application  of  this 
science  to  manufacturing  processes,  the  course  extending,  if  desired,  through  two 
years. 

Third,  Electrical  construction.  This  field  is  of  such  growing  importance  that  the 
course  of  instruction  has  been  arranged  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  It 
aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dynamic  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  to  trace  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  methods  and  construction  of 
actual  practice. 

Fourth,  Steam.  The  instruction  deals  vnth  the  natural  laws  of  heat,  combustion 
of  fuel,  the  laws  of  steam  generation,  relation  of  heat  to  the  working  of  the 
engine,  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  boilers  and  engines,  the 
behavior  of  material  under  strain,  resistance  and  tension,  and  theory  of  beams. 

D.  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  there  has  been  added  the  study  of  Spanish, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  almost  a  commercial  necessity. 

E.  Libraries.  By  new  departures  in  the  work  of  our  libraries  a  school  for  the 
practical  training  of  library  assistants  has  been  formed.  The  aim  of  the  school  is 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  a  true,  modem  library  spirit,  and  to  teach,  in  as 
thorough  and  practical  a  way  as  possible,  the  methods  of  our  own  and  similar 
libraries,  at  the  same  time  indicating  by  means  of  lectures  and  talks  the  scope  and 
breadth  of  librarianship  as  a  profession. 

CLASS  IN  ENGLISH  UTERATDBE  AND   OTHER  PROPOSED  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  school  in  library  economy  has  been 
the  instruction  given  in  English  Literature.  This  class  has  been  formed  in  response 
to  a  largely  expressed  wish  for  guidance  in  reading,  and  is  not  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Training  Class,  but  has  been  opened  to  the  public  in  answer  to 
frequent  appeals  from  those  anxious  to  read  in  some  systematic  way. 

The  same  interest  which  urged  the  formation  of  a  Library  Training  Class  intro- 
duced also  a  course  in  cataloguing  methods.  Its  scope  is  limited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  eiB.cient  cataloguers,  and  no  part  of  the  instruction  duplicates  that  general 
course. 

In  November  next  a  class  in  reference  work  for  teachers  will  be  formed  which 
will  continue  its  work  into  the  winter.  In  this  case  also  the  effort  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  Reference  Department  is  not  to  create  a  demand,  but  to  supply  the  desire 
evinced  by  teachers  in  our  public  and  private  schools  for  definite,  expert  knowledge 
of  the  best  reference  books.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  to  busy  teachers,  by  means 
of  these  reference  classes,  assistance  in  a  most  important  part  of  their  school  work. 

Thus  is  our  library  not  pnly  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  but  a  center  from  which 
go  out  Uterary  and  helpful  forces  supplementing  our  work  in  aU  departments  and 
intelligently  anticipating  the  literary  needs  of  many  people. 

These  twofold  tendencies  in  the  work  of  Pratt  Institute  art,  due  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  our  directors  and  their  co-laborers.  Their  thinking  and  planning  has 
wrought  great  results.  The  pohcy  of  our  founder  was  always  to  place  responsi- 
bility upon  the  heads  of  departments  and  to  give  to  each  of  them  large  liberty  to 
plan  and  recommend.  This  has  brought  great  enthusiasm.  We  thank  you  in  his 
name  for  the  constancy  of  vour  purpose  and  for  its  unselfish  service. 
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For  several  reasons  it  has  seemed  best  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  I  present  the 
following  financial  statement  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Institute  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  income  of  the  year  just  closed. 

Property  and  Endowment  Account. 

Endowment  fund $2,000,000.00 

Real  estate,  bmlding  and  equipment  fund,  to  be  used  as  required. . .        835, 000. 00 

Cost  of  present  Institute  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds  523, 337. 61 

Cost  of  Astral,  Liwood,  and  Studio  Buildmgs 332, 437. 07 

$8, 690, 774. 68 


Income  from  endowment  fund,  rents,  leases,  etc $182, 136. 23 

Less  deficit.  Institute  expenses,  and  receipts 120, 462. 90 

61,673.33 
Expenses  and  Receipts  of  Pratt  Institute. 
Expenditures : 

Salaries  for  year  ending  Jime  30,  1891 $93, 698. 48 

General  expenses,  depreciation,  and  loss  account.  49, 132. 70 

$142, 831 .  18 

Receipts : 

From  tuitions $39, 150.45 

From  sundries,  sales,  etc 13, 931. 73 


53,082.18 

$89,749.00 
Paid  for  increase  of  equipment,  additions  to  Library,  and  purchase 
of  Froebel  Academy  30, 713. 90 


Total  deficit  for  the  year $120, 463. 90 

Presentation  of  Memorial  op  Mr.  Charles  Pratt. 

At  the  close  of  the  President's  address,  Mr.  W.  S.  Perry  spoke  as  follows  : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

I  am  here  this  morning  by  request  of  a  committee  that  I  may  represent  through 
them  the  instructors,  students,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  Pratt 
Institute.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  is  the  fourth  Founder's  Day.  Some  of  us  are 
able  to  count  it  of  very  great  value  that  we  have  been  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion almost,  if  not  quite,  from  its  very  beginning.  Much  has  been  crowded  into 
the  four  short  years ;  much  has  been  done  for  the  development  of  various  lines 
of  industrial,  technical,  and  art  education ;  but,  more  than  all  this,  we  have  been 
brought  into  close  relationship  with  that  man  who  had  the  heart"  to  conceive,  the 
wisdom  to  direct,  and  the  courage  to  execute  a  work,  novel  in  many  of  its  methods, 
and  yet  a  plan  so  comprehensive  as  to  place  this  institution  already  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  of  the  land. 

Those  who  were  present  on  the  iirst  Founder's  Day  can  never  forget  the  address 
of  that  morning.  Mr.  Pratt  came  upon-  the  platform  alone.  He  had  not  asked  a 
man  of  eloquence  to  speak  for  him.  He  chose  to  address  the  students  for  the  first 
time  when  others  were  not  present.  He  made  us  his  confidants  for  the  time  being 
and  spoke  to  us  out  of  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  as  he  unfolded  the  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  this  institution.  Never  shall  we  forget  that  address, 
given  with  a  homeliness  of  expression  which  in  the  man  was  the  type  of  the  truest 
eloquence ;  for  he  never  spoke  without  commanding  the  closest  attention  of  every 
one  of  his  hearers.    No  one  went  away  that  morning  without  feeling  a  higher  pur- 
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pose  in  living  than  he  had  before.  As  one  said :  "  Though  I  live  twoscore  years,  I 
believe  I  shall  never  hear  an  address  comiag  so  directly  from  a  man's  heart,  an 
address  so  fuU  of  beautiful  thoughts  so  simply  expressed."  I  said  that  he  came 
upon  the  platform  alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  for  I  have  but  to  use  his  own  words  as  he 
said  to  us :  "  Whatever  I  have  done,  whatever  I  hope  to  do,  I  have  done  trusting  iu 
the  Power  from  above,"  and,  taking  up  the  Bible  from  the  desk,  he  read  a  chapter 
pecuharly  fitting  to  the  occasion ;  and  then  that  man  of  busiuess,  in  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  gave  thanks  to  Him  who  had  led  him  to  conceive  such  a  work  and  had 
prompted  him  to  give  of  his  means  abundantly  for  the  good  of  thousands  of  others, 
and  asked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  development  of  this  institution  ia  the 
future. 

Our  minds  go  back  to  the  Founder's  Day  of  one  year  ago,  when  Mr.  Pratt  spoke 
those  words  so  singularly  prophetic  of  the  end  that  was  soon  to  come,  and  when  he 
was  tempted,  seemingly,  for  one  moment  to  answer  the  inquiry  so  often  made  in 
regard  to  what  he  had  given  for  the  founding  of  this  school,  he  quickly  said  : 
"  Why  should  I  state  what  I  have  done?  The  giving  which  counts  is  the  giving  of 
one's  self."  And  if  ever  man  gave  himself  for  the  good  of  a  great  and  noble  work, 
I  beheve  that  man  was  Mr.  Charles  Pratt. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  recount  the  sad  days  of  last  May;  but  when  all  had  been  done 
that  could  be  done  at  that  time,  there  came,  with  beautiful  spontaneity,  from  stu- 
dent and  teacher  alike,  the  inquiry,  "  What  can  we  do  to  show  in  a  more  lasting 
manner  our  deep  love  and  om:  appreciation  of  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for 
us?"  Singularly  enough,  on  that  morning  of  Mr.  Pratt's  death,  Mr.  Adams,  the 
artist,  finished  a  bust  in  clay  upon  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  many  weeks. 
"What  could  be  more  fitting,"  was  asked  by  one  and  all,  "than  to  present  that 
bust  in  bronze  to  the  Institute  ?  " 

What  I  have  to  say  now  may  savor  somewhat  of  a  report  j  but  it  seems  best  that 
I  should  make  a  slight  allusion  to  the  details  of  this  matter  because  of  a  most 
beautiful  coincidence.  Mr.  Adams  generously  offered  to  donate  all  of  his  work, 
and  to  design  the  pedestal  if  the  students  and  teachers  could  do  the  rest.  The 
committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  large  body  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents made  a  statement  of  what  would  be  required.  The  sum  vras  large;  there  was 
no  means  of  stating,  nor  any  desire  to  state,  what  was  required  from  one  depart- 
ment or  another;  but  from  individvial  after  individual,  until  the  number  reached 
into  hundreds  and  even  beyond  the  thousand,  came  the  contributions  of  love  and 
esteem,  and  when  the  aggregate  of  all  sums  given  was  made,  the  amount  asked 
and  the  amount  given  just  balanced  each  other  within  a  few  cents.  Therefore  can 
it  not  be  tnily  said  that  this  indeed  was  a  gift  of  love?  And  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
structors, students,  and  all  connected  with  this  Institute,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  are  so  nobly  and  gen- 
erously carrying  out  the  work  intrusted  to  you,  and  to  this  institution  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  beloved  Founder,  this  bust  in  bronze,  and  may  the  words,  "  The 
giving  which  counts  is  the  giving  of  one's  self,"  now  cut  in  enduring  bronze,  be 
ever  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  all  who  shall  come  and  go  from 
Pratt  Institute. 

In  reply,  Mr.  C.  M.  Pratt,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  sent  the  following 
letter,  which  was  read  before  all  departments  of  the  Institute  : 

DosoEis,  Olen  Cove,  Long  Island,  October  5,  1891. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Perry. 

Dear  Mr.  Peert:  The  wise  man  of  old  has  said  "  speech  is  silver  but  silence  is 
golden."    To  determine  just  when  this  may  be  true  I  have  not  found  to  be  easy. 

In  lieu  of  any  spoken  '«'<M^gg^j8^%^/^^]^jHg™ig  last,  m  response  to  your 
loving  remembrance  of  my  rather ,T  aesire  nerem  to  express  to  you,  and  through 
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you  to  those  whom  you  represented,  my  appreciation  of  your  act,  and  to  say  that 
what  you  have  done  is,  in  our  eyes,  more  beautiful,  more  enduring,  and  more  touch- 
ing than  anything  else  you  could  possibly  have  done. 

You  have  brought  back  the  likeness  of  his  face  and  features;  that  which  shall 
remind  us,  as  perhaps  naught  else  so  well  can,  of  his  personality  and  his  life — and 
not  us  only,  but,  in  aU  human  probability,  generations  of  men  and  women  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  We  shall  cherish  this  bronze  above  everything  material  in  Pratt 
Institute,  and  shall  come  to  it  and  go  from  it  as  if  it  were  an  altar  whence  fresh 
inspiration  to  service  flows. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  believe  me, 

Gratefully  yours, 

C.  M.  PRATT. 

The  Secretary's  report  giving  a  history  of  the  years  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Institute  follows  : 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  history  of  Pratt  Institute  closed  June  19,  1891,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  3,332  students.  Of  this  number,  seventy -two  were  from  cities 
other  than  Brooklyn,  while  their  residences  ranged  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
Brazil.  The  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  students  over  last  year  arises  from 
three  causes  :  First,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  work 
given  here  ;  second,  the  development  of  organized  lines  of  work  into  more  advanced 
study ;  and,  third,  the  organization  of  entirely  new  branches  of  study. 

The  relationship  which  should  and  which  in  many  places  does  exist  between  the 
work  and  ideas  of  Pratt  Institute  and  the  general  pubUc  school  curriculum  is  be- 
coming more  widely  known,  especially  by  means  of  the  work  of  our  three  normal 
classes.  Through  them  we  are  doing  a  national  work,  and  are  spreading  ideas  not 
only  of  new  lines  of  study,  but,  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  of  new  methods. 

PUECHASE  OP  THE  PEOBBEL  ACADEMY. 

With  the  object  of  more  thoroughly  and  practically  presenting  the  educational 
value  of  our  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  entire  system  of  school  life,  the 
Froebel  Academy  on  Tompkins  Park  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  late  in  the 
year.  By  this  combination  of  forces,  a  complete  course  of  study,  embracing  the 
latest  and  best  thoughts  of  education,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school,  vdllbe  shown. 

Believing  in  the  value  of  the  principles  of  work  as  carried  on  in  the  kindergarten, 
a  department  was  organized  last  January.  While  it  is  the  expectation  that  the 
work  will  embrace  the  training  of  teachers,  lectures,  home  study,  etc.,  no  class 
work  will  be  taken  up  this  year.  The  chief  attention  of  the  department  will  be 
given  to  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  people  through  the  Brooklyn 
Kindergarten  Association  which  was  recently  organized  in  this  city. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  co-operative  work  is  now  being  under- 
taken between  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Boston. 
This  will  place  before  the  public  the  complete  course  of  study  in  drawing,  form 
study,  color,  etc.,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  to  the  special 
technical  schools. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  CLASSES  INTO  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  our  direct  work  at  the  Institute,  some  of  the  most  marked  changes  have  been 
as  follows  :    The  architectiiral  and  mechanical  drawing  classes  have  developed  into 
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full-day  courses,  embracing  certain  branches  of  scientific  and  technical  work.  The 
normal  cooking  classes  have  been  enlarged  in  scope  to  embrace  science,  laboratory 
work,  and  domestic  economy.  In  the  evening  work,  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  development  of  courses  in  technology  and  science.  The  only  new  lines  of 
work  have  been  the  organization  of  classes  in  hbrary  economy  and  the  starting  of 
an  agricultural  department,  the  former  to  provide  thorough  instruction  to  those 
desiring  to  become  trained  and  capable  library  assistants  ;  the  latter  to  provide,  by 
means  of  a  summer  school  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  training  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  agricultural  Uf e.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
reach  those  young  men  who,  Uving  in  the  city  and  attending  school,  never  expe- 
rience the  broadeniag  and  developing  influences  of  farm  life.  The  work  will 
consist  of  instruction  in  botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  as  well  as  raising  and  har- 
vesting of  crops  and  care  of  animals,  and  will  continue  through  the  summer,  begin- 
ning July  1. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has  come  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  instructors  and  the  requirement  of  larger  facihties.  In  all  cases  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  very  best  equipment  and  to  make  the  condi- 
tions for  good  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  plans  of  the  pubhc  building  which  we  hoped  to  start  by  this  time  were  modi- 
fled  to  embrace  new  conditions.  That  building,  when  completed,  with  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  Building  which  is  being  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Main 
Institute  Building  for  the  use  of  that  department,  wfll,  no  doubt,  flU  our  needs  for 
some  years. 

This  locality  is  becoming  daily  more  prominent  as  an  educational  center.  The 
library,  with  its  circulation  during  the  year  of  150,000  volmnes  ;  the  museum  ;  the 
classes,  holding  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  sessions,  draw  to  this  section 
people  from  every  part  of  the  city.  Visitors  of  all  classes  have  inspected  our  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  work.  No  trouble  has  been  spared  to  give  the  fullest  infor- 
mation and  to  make  the  influences  of  our  work  radiate  as  vridely  as  possible. 

The  second  annual  graduation  exercises  of  the  Technical  High  School  and  the 
Art  Departments  took  place  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  Jvme.  These  and  the  Founder's 
Day  exercises,  the  lectures,  the  various  days  of  visitation,  and  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion have  been  the  only  exercises  of  a  purely  public  character  that  we  have  held. 

The  regular  faculty  and  teachers'  meetings  have  taken  place  at  the  usual  periods. 
These,  together  with  the  social  meetings  of  the  faculty  and  teachers  once  a  term, 
have  tmited  our  work  in  a  spirit  seldom  found  elsewhere. 

During  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  lecture  work  has  been  done,  but  mainly 
of  a  nature  supplementary  to  our  regular  work.  A  course  of  lectures  on  "The 
child  and  his  nature"  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment. Another  course,  on  "Art  and  its  relationship  to  modern  life,"  was  also 
given  in  connection  with  the  Art  Department.  Beside  these  two  Institute  courses, 
five  courses  of  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Society,  of 
New  York,  were  given  in  the  spring. 

The  Thrift  and  the  restaurant  have  become  permanent  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  work.  The  Thrift,  a  full  report  of  which  wiU  be  f oimd  elsewhere,  has 
increased  largely  in  membership,  and  is  a«suming  a  distinct  position  of  value  in  its 
relation  to  the  general  work  of  the  Institute.  The  restaurant  has  been  open  daily, 
except  Sunday,  during  the  school  year,  and  has  served  41,914  persons. 

The  grounds  of  the  Institute,  on  which  are  laid  out  tennis  courts,  base  and  foot 
baU  flelds,  athletic  track,  etc. ,  have  been  used  constantly  both  by  the  students  and 
public. 
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The  general  statistics  for  the  year  1890-91  are  as  follows: 


Eegistration. 


Day. 


Evening. 


Total. 


Technical  High  School  Department- . 

Art  Department 

Department  of  Domestic  Science 

Department  of  Commerce 

Music  Department 

Department  of  Mechanic  Arts 

library  Training 


109 
455 
1,019 
129 
71 
67 
33 


Total 

Number  enrolled  in  more  than  one  department . 


1,8 


Individuals  enrolled  . 


316 
S06 
181 


1,458 


109 

771 


310 
304 


3,341 
109 


3,232 


Number  of  instructors 74 

Number,  clerical  force 36 

Number  of  employes 38 

Number  visitors  for  year 10, 000 


Number  of  patrons  Lunch  room 41, 914 

Number  members  of  Thrift 477 

Number  members  of  Library 13, 280 

Circulation  of  Library 148,853 


The  following  reports  of  the  departments  have  been  written  by  the  several  direct- 
ors, and  modified  as  circumstances  required. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  B.  Pratt. 

The  report  of  the  year's  work  of  the  Technical  High  School 
Department  is  at  some  length, — only  the  opening  paragraphs  giving 
a  general  r^sum^  of  the  work  are  here  quoted. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  more  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Technical  High 
School  Department  for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  perfecting  plans  already 
begun  than  in  introducing;  innovations.  The  course  of  study  adopted  when  the 
department  was  opened  has  served  as  a  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  work  has 
been  prosecuted  in  the  same  general  Unes  followed  the  previous  year.  No  new 
branches  have  been  introduced,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  more  systematic  and 
thorough  work  has  been  done  than  ever  before,  and  the  energies  which  might  have 
been  directed  toward  the  introduction  of  novel  features  have  been  devoted  to  uni- 
fying and  elaborating  the  elements  already  in  use. 

The .  increased  attendance  of  the  year  bears  evidence  to  the  growing  favor  in 
which  manual  training  is  held,  and  in  many  ways  there  has  been  manifested  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  aim  and  significance  of  such  training.  The  depart- 
ment endeavors,  as  it  always  has,  to  give  education  which  shall  best  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  whatever  their  later  life  may  call  upon  them  to  do,  and  although  parents 
may  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  us  that  they  may  learn  some  definite  trade, 
yet  the  department  has  never  aimed  or  wished  to  narrow  its  scope  to  this  extent. 
It  is  an  encouragement  that  the  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing the  manual  element  into  a  system  of  education  are  gradually  disappearing, 
thereby  clearing  the  way  for  more  efficient  work. 

As  heretofore  the  year's  work  has  been  prosex;uted  in  five  lines:  language  and 
literature,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  manual  work. 

The  report  of  the  Art  Department  as  follows  : 

Art  Department. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  work  of  the  Art  Department  has  been  carried  on 
in  three  distinct  divisions,  each  division  formed  by  a  number  of  classes  pursuing 
diflferent  lines  of  study. 

In  the  first  division  have  been  those  students  who  entered  for  some  one  of  the  full 
courses  covering  two  or  three  years,  and  who  have  attended  five  mornings  every 
week.  These  courses  of  s^tSjf:^^eu^aei^ax,a^(moln6dng  clay-modeUng,  four 
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years  ;  normal  art,  two  years ;  applied  design,  two  years  ;  architectural  drawing, 
two  years ;  mechanical  drawing,  two  years ;  wood-carsdng,  two  years ;  art-needle- 
work, two  years. 

Iq  the  second  division  have  been  those  students  who  could  not  give  so  much  time 
to  art  study  and  who,  therefore,  entered  classes  which  met  but  three  afternoons 
each  week  to  pursue  a  somewhat  abridged  course  in  art.  appUed  design,  wood-carv- 
ing, or  art  needlework. 

The  third  division  has  been  coraposed  of  students  who  could  attend  neither  morn- 
ing nor  afternoon  classes,  but  who  could  give  three  evenings  to  the  work.  The 
special  demands  of  these  students  have  been  even  more  varied  than  those  of  the 
day,  and  much  individual  work  has  been  done.  With  the  exception  of  the  normal 
art,  this  third  division  has  followed  the  various  lines  of  study  enumerated  for  the 
first. 

To  nearly  all  the  morning  classes  students  were  admitted  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  September  term.  In  January  a  small  number  were  allowed  to  enter  the  reg- 
ular art  class,  the  classes  in  apphed  design,  and  art  needlework ;  and  in  April  a  few 
were  admitted  to  the  class  in  design.  To  the  elementary  classes  of  the  afternoon 
division,  students  were  admitted  at  the  commencement  of  each  term ;  but  to  the 
evening  classes,  which  closed  in  March,  only  a  limited  number  were  admitted  in 
January, — ^the  general  entrance  being  granted  in  September  and  the  work  planned 
and  organized  for  the  entire  winter. 

In  the  art  classes  fifty-four  students  came  from  out  of  the  city,  and,  aside  from 
New  York,  represented  fourteen  states  and  two  foreign  countries.  The  work  of 
the  students  in  the  various  courses  of  study  follows  in  detail. 

EEGtTLAB,  ART   COURSE. 

The  regular  art  classes  have  numbered  eighty-nine  students  ;  of  these,  forty-four 
have  been  in  the  advanced  and  forty-five  in  the  first  year  classes.  Throughout  the 
year  the  latter  students  have  given  the  first  three  days  of  every  week  to  cast  draw- 
ing in  light  and  shade  ;  one  day  to  design,  the  study  of  ornament  and  history  of 
art ;  and  one  day  to  free  hand  perspective  and  sketching.  The  attendance  has 
been  more  regular  and  much  more  work  has  been  accomplished  than  in  previous 

years. 

So  many  applications  for  entrance  were  received  that  in  January  a  new  class, 
numbering  twenty-two,  was  organized.  These  pupils,  however,  were  admitted 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  nothing  but  cast  drawing  would  be  given  them 
until  September  ;  that  the  other  studies  in  the  course  for  first  year  work  could  not 
be  recommenced,  and  that  next  fall  they  must  take  these  subjects  with  the  pupils 
entering  at  that  time.  This  class,  therefore,  has  given  almost  the  entire  time  to 
charcoal  work,  varied  by  pencil  drawing  and  a  little  perspective.  The  advanced 
students  have  been  divided  into  two  grades  :  the  lower  drawing  from  the  antique, 
studying  anatomy  and  working  in  color,  and  the  higher  drawing  and  modeling 
from  life. 

OPENING  OF  A  LIFE  CLASS. 

In  October  life  work  was  introduced  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  school,  and 
students  were  admitted  to  the  class  as  soon  as  they  showed  requisite  ability. 
For  several  weeks  the  head  was  drawn  in  charcoal  and  modeled  in  clay,  the  two 
mediums  alternating  week  by  week,  thus  ensuring  study  of  form  as  weU 
as  of  outline,  and  then  for  a  similar  length  of  time  the  figure  was  drawn,  then  the 
head  again,  and  so  throughout  the  year.  Students  who  did  not  wish  the  study  of 
clay,  painted  stiU  life  group's  in  oil  while  the  others  worked  from  the  head.  The 
work  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  students  enthusiastic.  Every  week  the 
students  have  been  requir^'fflMiif  ^MSEQ^SS'^iiicism.    The  attention  of  the 
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first  year  students  has  been  principally  directed  to  picturesque  subjects,  perspective, 
broad  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  simple  handling ;  second  year  pupils  have 
taken  more  advanced  work,  considered  in  its  relation  to  Ulustration,  and  composi- 
tion has  been  a  special  feature  of  the  third  year  work. 

APTBENOON  CLASSES. 

The  afternoon  classes  in  the  Regular  Art  Coiu-sehave  been  in  three  divisions  :  one 
formed  by  the  younger  pupils,  and  called  the  children's  class  ;  another  by  older 
but  still  elementary  pupils;  and  a  third  by  the  advanced.  The  children's  class  has 
made  charcoal  drawings  of  simple  ornament  from  casts;  a  few  masks  have  been 
attempted,  easy  perspective  studies  have  been  gradually  introduced  and  explained; 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  pencil  and  pen  and  ink  sketches,  and  a  Uttle  color 
work  of  simple  still  life  groups  formed  part  of  the  regular  class  routine.  The  work 
has  been  very  successful.  The  beginners'  division  has  been  principally  engaged 
upon  charcoal  work  from  oasts  of  ornament;  but  free  hand  perspective  has  been 
well  started,  and  pencil  sketches  have  been  required.  The  advanced  class  has 
drawn  from  more  difficult  casts;  has  continued  the  study  of  perspective;  and  dur- 
ing the  winter,  a  sketch  club  was  organized,  which  met  one  afternoon  every  week 
to  sketch  from  the  costumed  model.  Sketching  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  it  be- 
came an  important  feature  of  afternoon  work;  but  in  the  spring  it  was  superseded 
by  oil  and  water  color,  and  home  sketches  ia  color  took  the  place  of  the  pencil  and 
pen  and  ink  sketches  previously  required.  Quite  a  number  of  morning  students 
entered  this  class  to  supplement  their  regiJar  course  by  additional  instruction,  and 
the  afternoon  color  class  has  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  art  work 
of  the  school.  In  the  evening  class,  the  elementary  students  made  charcoal  draw- 
ings of  casts  in  outline  and  in  light  and  shade,  and  applied  the  rudiments  of  per- 
spective to  pencil  drawings  of  simple  still  Ufe  groups,  while  the  advanced  pupils, 
in  two  divisions,  gave  almost  their  whole  time  to  pen  and  ink  sketching  and  to  life 
work.  Through  the  introduction  of  work  from  life  the  grade  of  evening  work 
is  greatly  raised. 

NOBMAL  ABT  CLASS. 

There  have  been- forty-three  students  in  the  Normal  Art  class,  of  whom  twenty- 
nine  were  elementary,  and  four  advanced.  Those  of  the  elementary  who  expected 
to  remain  two  years  gave  their  attention  to  cast  drawing,  free  hand  perspective,  still 
life  drawing,  sketching,  design,  historic  ornament,  theory  of  color,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  advanced  students  have  taken  more  difficiilt  charcoal  work,  sketch- 
ing, model  drawing,  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  also  mechanical  drawing,  instru- 
mental perspective,  and  clay  modeling.  Many  of  the  elementary  pupils  came 
from  other  states,  some  resigning  positions  in  order  to  study,  and  therefore  they 
entered  for  only  one  year.  These  students  have  been  exceptionally  earnest  and 
have  grasped  every  opportunity  that  might  enable  them  to  complete  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  years'  course  in  one.  They  have  entered  afternoon  and  evemng 
classes  as  weU  as  morning,  and  so  have  given  much  time  to  design  and  clay  model- 
ing, in  the  latter  subject  advancing  to  work  from  Ufe.  Several  pupils  who  had 
studied  before  coming  to  the  Institute  have  completed  the  fuU  two  years'  course  in 
one  year.  During  the  winter  two  students  left  the  class  and  accepted  positions 
which  could  not  remain  open  until  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  before  gradu- 
ation several  others  were  engaged  for  September. 

AECHITECTUEAL  DRAWING. 

The  pupils  of  both  the  first  and  second  year  classes  have  followed  the  course  of 
study  in  drawing  and  in  text-book  work.    Plans,  elevations  and  deta,ils  of  frame 
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and  brick  or  stone  houses  have  been  drawn;  free  hand  and  instrumental  perspec- 
tive, isometric  projection,  intersection  of  solids  and  projection  of  shadows  have 
been  taken  ;  much  attention  has  been  given  to  design,  and  pencil  and  pen  and  ink 
sketching ;  lectures  on  historic  ornament  and  architecture  have  been  attended  and 
sheets  of  drawings,  illustrating  the  various  historic  styles  have  been  made.  Beci- 
tations  in  "Building  Superintendence "  and  lessons  prepared  from  Rosengarten's 
"Architectural  Styles"  have  beenrequired.  The  work  has  been  very  thorough  and 
practical  and  has  met  the  approval  of  professional  architects.  The  evening  class 
enrolled  seventy-two  students  in  September,  but  so  many  others  applied  for  admis- 
sion that  a  second  class  was  organized.  FoUovsdng  the  regular  course,  the  element- 
ary pupils  made  drawings  of  geometric  solids,  plans  and  elevations  of  frame  house, 
details,  geometric  problems,  etc.  During  the  first  term  the  advanced  students  drew 
plans  and  elevations  of-a  house  from  a  given  sketch,  and  also  supplied  details.  The 
second  term  they  gave  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  instrumental  perspective. 
Nine  of  the  pupils  were  employed  in  architects  offices  during  the  day  and  entered 
the  evening  class  for  advanced  work,  while  others  were  preparing  themselves  for 
positions. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

In  this  class  aU  the  students  have  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the  first  year. 
They  have  learned  to  read  and  make  working  drawings,  have  had  practice  in  ma- 
chine details,  and  in  sketches  and  free  hand  drawings  of  the  same.  Much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  development  of  surface  and  intersection  of  solids.  The 
elements  of  mechanicism  and  transmission  of  power  have  been  commenced,  and 
shafting  details,  the  last  subject  of  the  year's  schedule,  have  been  included.  The 
study  of  metallurgy  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  notes,  lectures,  etc.,  supple- 
mented by  trips  of  inspection  to  manuf acturiag  plants  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  to 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  The  work  of  this  first  year,  which  was  planned  to  con- 
form to  that  in  a  modem  drafting  office,  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and 
the  students  are  well  grounded  for  the  more  advanced  lessons  of  a  second  year. 

In  the  evening  class  the  elementary  students  took  the  study  of  geometric  solids, 
geometric  problems,  working  drawings,  machine  details,  screws,  bolts,  etc. ;  devel- 
opment of  surfaces,  intersection  of  solids,  and  shafting  details.  The  advanced 
students  studied  cams,  gearing,  engine  details  from  models,  i.  e. ,  eccentrics,  strap 
ends,  and  cranks,  simple  cases  of  slide  valve  action  of  steam  engine,  worked  from 
model  of  universal  chuck,  and  prepared  detail  drawings  for  the  pattern-maker  and 
blacksmith,  and  assembly  drawings  for  the  machinist. 

APPLIED  DESIGN. 

The  pupils  in  the  class  in  design  have  worked  aU  the  year  upon  designs  for  prints, 
tiles,  book  covers,  wall  papers,  rugs,  carpets,  stained  glass,  interior  decoration,  etc., 
rapidly  advancing  from  one  to  another.  One  day  every  week  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  water  color,  home  sketches  for  designs  have  been  required,  and  test 
examinations  have  been  given.  Designs  have  been  sold  to  manfacturers,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  of  the  class  has  been  very  successful.  In  January,  an  afternoon 
class  in  design  was  formed;  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  members  were  students  tak- 
ing the  normal  art  course,  and  consequently  their  work  was  especially  adapted  to 
public  school  teaching.  The  pupils  were  very  enthusiastic,  and  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  time  given.  The  evening  students  did  a  great  variety  of  work, 
each  doing  that  which  was  most  helpfid  in  his  daily  occupation.  Home  sketches 
for  designs  were  required,  and  stronger  work  was  the  result.  Color  was  employed 
^d  greater  advance  mad^h^^  m^t^er^rs.^^^^ 
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WOOD  OABVING. 

The  wood-carving  students  have  carved  panels,  boxes,  frames,  easels,  chairs,  a 
chest,  etc.  ;  have  taken  the  lectures  and  examinations  on  historic  ornament ;  have 
given  much  time  to  original  design  in  its  direct  relation  to  carving ;  and,  on  two 
days  of  each  week,  have  received  instfuctions  in  clay-modeling.  The  work  has 
been  better  both  in  finish  and  style  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  afternoon 
class  contained  many  normal  pupils  who  are  at  liberty  to  take  wood-carving  if  they 
choose — ^the  subject  being  optional.  The  evening  class  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  far  better  work  was  done. 

CLAY  MODELING. 

The  work  in  clay  modeling  has  been  carried  on  in  several  divisions.  The  ele- 
mentary class,  including  the  wood-carvers,  has  modeled  from  casts  of  ornament, 
etc.,  in  rehef  and  from  casts  of  the  figure  in  the  round.  The  advanced  class,  com- 
posed of  regular  art  students  only,  has  modeled  the  head  from  life,  alternating  this 
work  with  charcoal  drawing,  and  so  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  both  form  and  hghi; 
and  shade.  The  figure  from  life  has  also  been  attempted  in  clay,  and  class  talks  on 
bronzes  and  marbles  have  been  given.  The  evening  classes  have  been  composed  of 
normal  art  students  and  of  artisans.  The  former  gave  the  hours  of  day  instruction 
to  drawing,  water  color,  etc. ,  and  during  the  evening  modeled  in  clay,  at  first  from 
ornament  in  rehef,  but  finally,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  term,  studied  the  head 
from  Ufe.  Others  wishing  work  of  more  immediate  help  in  their  daily  artistic 
work,  studied  ornament  in  its  apphcation  to  decorative  purposes.  A  great  advance 
was  shown  in  the  work  over  that  of  other  years. 

AKT  NEBDI^BWOEK. 

The  students  in  the  art  needlework  class  have  worked  samplers  in  fiannel,  linen, 
and  lawn,  and  have  apphed  the  stitches  so  learned  to  tray  cloths,  doyhes,  table 
covers,  draperies,  etc. ,  both  in  white  and  in  color.  Twice  a  week  lessons  have  been 
given  in  design,  and  as  far  as  possible  students  have  originated  the  designs  they 
afterward  apphed.  The  work  of  the  afternoon  students  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  morning,  except  that  as  only  two  lessons  have  been  given  each  week 
less  has  been  accomphshed.  A  part  of  one  afternoon  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  design.  Evening  is  a  poor  time  for  embroidery,  and  even  though  the  rooms  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  work  is  trying  and  the  effect  of  colors  uncertain  ;  beside, 
it  is  not  a  subject  that  many  people  would  vyish  to  undertake  if  they  were  busy  all 
day ;  so,  while  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes  have  been  large,  the  evening 
class  has  been  small.  The  courses  in  needlework  and  in  design  have  both  been  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible,  but  because  of  the  few  pupils  in  the  class  the  evening 
work  has  not  made  a  large  showing. 

The  sales  department  connected  with  the  embroidery  department  which  was 
organized  last  October  has  met  with  very  good  success.  Orders  have  been  received 
for  designs  and  completed  work,  and  scarfs,  school  and  lodge  banners  have  been 
designed  and  embroidered.  The  work  has  been  done  by  a  professional  designer  and 
embroiderer,  assisted  by  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  morning  class.  In  addi- 
tion, the  best  work  of  the  students  has  been  exposed  for  sale  in  show-cases  in  the 
class  room. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES. 

All  the  pupils  in  the  Technical  High  School  have  received  instruction  in  drawing 
in  the  Art  Department,  and  in  addition  the  girls  have  taken  wood-carving.  The 
course  in  the  latter  subject  covers  two  years,  requiring  two  lessons  every  week  for 
both  first  and  second  jea.TQfg^eSitfy'MiSf&Sil'lii^tag  covers  three  years,  requir- 
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ing  five  lessons  every  week.  Owing  to  the  large  number  enrolled,  the  first  year 
class  was  divided,  and  consequently  five  separate  drawing  lessons  of  periods  of  fifty 
minutes  each  have  been  given  every  day.  During  the  first  term,  the  first  year 
pupils  made  free  hand  and  instrumental  working  drawings ;  the  second  term,  free 
hand  drawings  in  the  three  divisions  of  free  hand  perspective,  cast  drawing,  and 
design  for  common  objects ;  and  the  third  term,  instrumental  drawing.  During 
the  first  temi,  the  second  year  pupils  attended  lectures  on  historic  ornament,  and 
made  illustrative  drawings  relating  to  architecture  ;  the  second  term  was  given  to 
architectural  drawing.  The  third  term  the  class  was  divided,  the  girls  taking  pen 
and  ink  work  and  the  boys  mechanical  drawing.  The  boys  in  the  third  year  class 
gave  all  three  terms  to  advanced  mechanical  drawing  and  the  study  of  mechanics, 
while  the  girls  took  a  course  in  one  of  the  art  classes,  the  subject  being  optional, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 

The  students  in  the  day  millinery  and  dressmaking  classes  have  taken  a  parallel 
course  id  drawing  under  the  direction  of  the  Art  Department.  This  course  covers 
one  year,  and  requires  one  lesson  of  an  hour's  length  every  week.  Commencing 
with  pencil  practice  and  the  study  of  cylindrical  objects,  untrimmed  hats,  and  in 
perspective,  the  pupils  are  advanced  to  studies  of  drapery,  sketches  of  hats  and 
gowns,  color,  and  original  design,  as  related  to  artistic  dress. 

LECTURES. 

Beginning  March  18, 1891,  a  course  of  eight  free  lectures  was  inaugurated.  These 
lectures  occurred  on  successive  Wednesday  afternoons,  from  four  to  five  o'clock, 
and  specially  related  to  the  work  of  the  Art  Department.  The  attendance  was  so 
good,  and  the  interest  so  great,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  make  this  an  important 
feature  of  the  work  for  another  year.    The  subjects  given  have  been  as  follows : 

"Drawing  in  European  art  and  industrial  schools" — ^Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  Pratt 
Institute. 

"Sculpture;  Demonstration  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  reproduction  of 
sculptors'  work  in  plaster,  bronze,  and  marble" — Mr.  H.  S.  Adams,  Pratt  Institute. 

"  Form  study,  drawing,  and  color  in  the  kindergarten,  and  their  relation  to  work 
in  the  pubUc  schools" — Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago. 

"  Drawing  in  Normal  Schools" — ^Mrs.  H.  J.  Carter,  College  for  Training  of  Teach- 
ers, N.  T.  City. 

' '  Progress  of  art  education  in  America  during  the  past  twenty  years  " — Mr.  J.  S. 
Clark,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Suggestions  for  teaching  color  in  kindergarten  and  primary  schools" — Mrs.  M. 
D.  Hicks,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Historic  costume" — Miss  L.  A.  Fitch,  Pratt  Institute. 

"  The  relation  of  art  education  to  manual  training" — Mr.  C.  R.  Richards,  Pratt 
Institute. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

.Of  the  students  who  were  graduated  in  June,  1890,  nineteen  were  from  the  Nor- 
mal Class ;  eleven  of  that  number  and  six  others  who  took  a  special  course,  have 
Secured  positions  as  teachers  of  drawing.  Of  the  graduates  and  special  students 
of.  June,  1891,  nineteen  have  secured  positions,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  who  are 
giving  a  part  or  aU  of  their  time  to  teaching.  They  are  instructors  in  private,  public, 
and  normal  schools,  or  supervisors  of  drawing  in  various  cities  and  towns.  Several 
students  of  this  and  of  laat  year's  classes  have  received  employment  as  draughtsmen, 
or  in  oflices  as  apprenticedflli^^ggg^  tj^af^jg^f^e  done  special  home  work  in 
wood-carving,  or  have,  in  some  other  way,  utilized  their  knowledge  to  advantage. 
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The  report  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  occupies  seven 
pages.  The  general  result  is  given  ia  the  opening  paragraphs  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  during  the  school  year  of 
1890-91  has  been  encouraging  and  gratifying.  Tfie  number  of  pupils  taught  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before,  reaching  3,817,  fifty-nine  of  whom  came  from  other  cities 
and  towns.  Of  this  number  about  four-fifths  have  been  working  and  studying  to 
make  themselves  more  valuable  in  their  home  life,  while  the  remainder  have 
endeavored  to  become  skilled  workwomen.  The  growth  of  the  department  is  also 
shown  by  noticeable  improvement  of  the  work,  both  in  technique  and  in  taste. 
Many  letters  have  been  received  from  pupils  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to 
Pratt  Institute  for  instruction  which  has  been  of  great  value  to  them. 

During  the  entire  school  year  there  have  been  classes  meeting  in  the  morning  in 
cooking,  laundry  work,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery ;  in  the  afternoon,  in 
cooking,  household  economy,  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
and  miUinery ;  and  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  during 
the  spring  term  as  well  as  in  the  fall  and  winter,  in  aU  branches  except  household 
economy.  On  Saturday  mornings  there  have  been  classes  in  ■cooking,  sewing,  dress- 
making, a^d  millinery.  The  attendance  in  all  of  these  has  been  excellent,  reach- 
ing a  higher  average  than  that  of  last  year.  In  the  evening  classes  the  attendance 
has  quite  equaled  that  of  the  day. 

Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  twice  a  month,  when  reports  from  the  various 
branches  were  read  and  the  work  fuUy  discussed.  These  meetings  have  been  a 
source  of  profit  and  encouragement,  familiarizing  the  teachers  with  one  another's 
work  and  the  methods  employed  in  other  schools. 

November  13, 1890,  a  lecture  on.  Expression  in  Art,  the  teachings  of  Delsarte,  etc., 
was  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Russell,  and  on  November  19  one  on 
Color,  Dress,  and  Decorative  Art  was  given  by  Mr.  Russell.  The  lectures  were  well 
attended,  and  Mr.  Russell  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  that  a  class  of  twenty  was 
formed  for  a  course  of  five  lectures.  In  this  course  the  following  subjects  were  con- 
sidered and  discussed :  WaU  paper,  carpets,  hangings,  pictures,  ceramics ;  form, 
color,  texture,  and  jewels  as  apphed  to  dress.  On  March  4,  Mrs.  Jenness-MiUer 
lectured  upon  Artistic  and  Hygienic  Dress  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

As  one  result  of  above-mentioned  lectures,  a  class  in  the  Delsarte  System  of 
Physical  Culture  was  formed,  which  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Streeter,  of  New  York. 
These  lectures  were  so  successful  that  it  is  probable  there  wiU  be  a  demand  for 
similar  instruction  during  the  coming  year. 

As  illustrating  one  of  the  practical  applications  of  Drawing  the 
following  paragraphs  is  quoted  from  the  same  report : 


A  larger  proportion  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  pupils  than  last  year  elected 
the  course  in  free  hand  drawing,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  higher. 
In  consequence,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  been  deeper,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  much  better.  In  fact,  some  of  it  has  been  excellent,  and  eleven  students 
have  completed  the  nine  months'  covurse  with  credit.  Each  class  has  received'one 
lesson  of  one  hom:  per  week.  More  time  and  a  room  devoted  to  these  classes  are 
greatly  needed.  The  value  of  the  course  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  is 
being  more  and  more  clearly  demonstrated.  , 

In  the  "  Department  of  Commerce,"  phonography,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  and  the  English  language  were  taught ;  classes  are  to 
be  opened  the  coming/p^g^j^^flflj^^gggj^metic,  and  penmanship. 
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Instruction,  in  phonography  and  typewriting  was  given  in  both  day  and  evening 
classes  throughout  the  year.  The  bookkeeping  work  was  confined  to  three  even- 
ings per  week  for  six  months,  -wliile  the  class  in  English  had  but  two  evenings  per 
week  for  three  months. 

******* 

The  number  of  individual  pupUs  enrolled  was  129  for  the  day,  and  181  for  the 
evening,  making  a  total  of  310. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  given  in  full. 
The  apparent  need  for  technical  trade  schools  in  this  countiy, 
■which,  in  the  absence  of  apprenticeships,  seem  to  furnish  the  only- 
logical  outcome  of  the  popular  demand  for  industrial  training  in  the 
public  schools,  gives  interest  to  the  experiment  initiated  by  Mr. 
Auchmuty,  in  E'ew  York,  and  to  this  definite  attempt  by  the  Pratt 
Institute,  to  send  forth  thoroughly  trained  workmen. 

Depabtment  or  Mechaotc  Aets. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  made  important -advances  in  certain  directions 
during  the  year  and,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  a  steady  gain  in  eflSciency. 

DAY  TRADE   CLASSES. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  successful 
establishment  of  day  trade  classes  in  carpentry  and  machine  work.  These  classes, 
which  were  started  iu  October  with  two  pupils  each,  had  increased  in  April  to 
twelve  in  each.  The  class  hours  have  been  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  the  work  stopped  at  noon.  The  aiih  in  these  classes  has  been  not 
only  to  give  the  members  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tools  and  methods,  but  by  con- 
tinuous day-by-day  practice  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  acquire  a  considerable 
degree  of  hand  skill.  The  method  pursued  has  been  to  make  use  of  the  regular 
shop  courses  as  a  skeleton,  and  to  fill  in  with  constructive  work  between  the  dif- 
ferent stages.  This  latter  work,  for  which  the  equipment  and  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings have  furnished  exceptional  opportunities,  has  been  the  best  possible  practice, 
and  has  also  been  of  great  help  in  advancing  the  students'  confidence  and  self- 
reliance. 

Carpentry. — The  carpentry  class  has  in  this  way,  besides  a  great  amoiint  of  other 
work,  framed  and  finished  the  large  window  in  the  studio,  built  four  platforms  for 
the  Music  Department,  benches  for  tinsmithing  equipment,  clothes  closet  for 
machine  tool  room,  four  lathe  cabinets,  twenty-four  drawing  boards  for  the  Art 
Department,  frames,  cabinets,  and  shelves  for  Steam  and  Testing  Laboratories,  tool 
house  in  tennis  grounds,  and  has  done  almost  the  entire  wood-working  repairs  and 
additions  at  the  house  No.  259  Washington  Avenue. 

Machine-shop  work. — The  machinists'  class,  during  the  same  time,  has  made  a 
number  of  milling  cutters,  drills,  taps,  reamers,  and  other  tools  needed  for  new  work 
or  to  replace  those  broken  or  worn  out,  a  geared  boring  bar,  vises  for  milling  and 
-grinding  machines,  an  hydraulic  friction  brake  for  Steam  Laboratory,  the  brass 
work  for  a  number  of  electrical  measuring  instruments,  and  has  finished  the 
twenty-four  speed-lathes  for  the  wood  room. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  was  given  three  times  per  week  to  both  of 
these  classes  forjihree  months,  commencing  February  11. 

The  progress  of  the  carpenters  is,  of  course,  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
machinists  and  less  time  is  required  for  their  school  training.  Of  the  six  members 
of  the  former  class  who  baj^f^^^guBf^/lf^^f^ve  reported  as  obtaining  good 
situations  with  very  fair  wa^s. 
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EVENING  TRADE  CLASSES. 

Carpentry, — In  the  house-building  practice  the  class  in  carpentry  advanced  con- 
siderably farther  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  partition  which  had  before  served 
as  a  basis  for  their  work  was  enlarged  into  a  model  house,  and  a  much  greater 
variety  of  detail  introduced.  The  reports  received  lately  from  several  members  of 
this  class  have  been  very  encouraging. 

Machine-shop  work. — In  the  machine  shop  the  number  of  second  year  students 
prevented  the  admission  of  a  new  class  in  January  and  severely  tested  the  capacity 
of  the  equipment  as  it  was.  This  undoubtedly  represents  the  conditions  of  the 
future,  and  an  increasing  advanced  class  wiU  require  the  time  of  one  instructor, 
while  another  is  engaged  with  the  beginners.  The  character  of  the  work  was,  as 
a  whole,  quite  satisfactory. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — The  bricklaying  and  plastering  classes  pursued  the 
usual  courses,  except  that  in  bricklaying  more  attention  was  given  to  walls  and  less 
to  fireplace  work. 

Plumbing. — ^In  the  plumbing  class  considerable  aid  has  been  received  from  the 
use  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  Manuals.  These  and  the  additional  assistance 
of  a  number  of  charts  prepared  during  the  year  have  materially  added  to  the 
value  of  the  Wednesday  evening  lectures. 

Painting. — The  results  accomplished  by  the  painting  classes  during  the  year  have 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  future  work  in  this  branch,  and  the  experience  gained 
has  allowed  the  dififerent  courses  to  be  elaborated  and  defined.  The  interest  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Association  has  been  unremitting  throughout  the  year,  and  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  work  have  been  received.  The 
year's  experience  indicates  that  the  most  important  future  work  in  this  section  will 
be  concerned  with  perfecting  and  advancing  those  already  in  the  trade  rather  than 
in  the  training  of  raw  material.  All  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  fresco  class 
halve  signified  their  intention  to  return  next  year,  and  with  the  exceptional  facili- 
ties of  the  Art  Department  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  that  this  advanced  class 
should  develop  into  a  strong  feature. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

Geometry. — The  varied  character  of  the  class  in  geometry,  which  has  met  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  the  small  amount  of  time  at  their  disposal, 
necessitated  considerable  experimenting  in  order  to  determine  the  best  means  of 
instruction.  The  method  adopted  of  dispensing  with  a  text-book  and  having  the 
class  each  evening  copy  into  note-books  the  matter  for  the  following  lesson  pro- 
duced quite  satisfactory  results,  but  also  required  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  labor  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher,  and  can  probably  be  superseded 
in  the  future  by  the  use  of  a  very  elementary  text-book.  With  a  class  composed 
of  such  varied  material,  many  of  whom  have  had  absolutely  no  training  in  logical 
studies,  the  ground  which  can  be  covered  in  a  single  half  year  is  very  limited,  but 
the  results  show  that  it  can  be  covered  with  considerable  thoroughness  and  with 
value  to  the  students,  both  in  relation  to  their  regular  work  and  to  their  habits  of 
thought. 

Chemistry. — The  evening  class  in  chemistry  was  composed  of  a  thoroughly 
earnest  and  interested  body  of  students.  The  plan  of  instruction  devoted  the  first 
hour  of  each  evening  to  a  demonstration  lecture,  and  the  remaining  hour  to  prac- 
tice in  the  laboratory.  This  arrangement  answered  admirably  except  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course,  where  the  need  of  a  greater  amount  of  laboratory  time  was 
felt.  The  lecture  work  covered  a  study  of  the  elements  and  compounds  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  with  special  bearing  upon  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  manufactur- 
ing, while  in  the  laboratop^^fljj^ggf  jya»qH^jyggj^^B^nd  reactions  of  the  different 
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substances  were  examined,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  few  unknown  solutions 
were  qualitatively  analyzed.  As  the  time  of  a  single  course  allows  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  quaUtative  analysis,  a  second  year's  course  would  be 
necessary  to  deal  properly  with  this  subject,  and  in  response  to  the  unanimous 
request  of  this  year's  class,  such  a  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  year. 

Electrical  construction. — The  work  of  the  class  in  electrical  construction  has 
been  most  gratifying.  The  interest  of  its  members  was  aroused  to  a  high  degree 
from  the  first,  and  was  sustained  throughout  the  course.  The  work  of  the  first 
term  dealt  with  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject, — the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  the  electric  current,  while  the  laboratory  practice  took  up  the  verification  of 
the  laws  presented  and  the  use  of  the  different  measuring  instruments.  In  the 
second  term,  the  operations  and  constructions  of  actual  practice  vrere  studied,  and 
the  principles  previously  developed  traced  to  their  applications  in  the  telephone 
and  telegraph,  dynamos,  motors,  and  Ughting  systems.  In  this  latter  work,  the 
new  motors  and  dynamos  proved  of  the  greatest  value. 

Steam. — The  class  in  steam,  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
term,  was  composed  of  a  small  but  earnest  set  of  young  men.  The  work  in  the 
class-room  covered  a  study  of  furnace  combustion,  the  physical  properties  of 
steam,  the  relation  of  heat  and  w^ork  in  the  engine  cylinder,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
details  of  engine  and  boiler  construction.  In  the  laboratory,  practice  was  had  in 
setting  slide  valve,  taking  indicator  cards  and  computing  performances  from  the 
same,  and  in  making  efficiency  tests  of  both  boiler  and  engines. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  two  sections  of  the  First  Year  Class  of  the  Technical  High  School  pursued 
much  the  same  course  in  bench-work,  turning,  and  pattern-making,  that  has  been 
previously  foUowed.  Several  exercises  were  added  to  the  turning  course,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  more  fully  the  appreciation  of  form  in  design,  and  the 
spinning  course  was  arranged  in  a  definite  series  or  lessons  which  were  successfully 
prosecuted.  Beside  the  regular  exercises  in  pattern-making,  quite  a  number  of 
patterns  of  a  small  engine  were  made  by  the  most  skillful  of  the  pupils. 

The  shopwork  talks  given  to  this  class  were  very  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  study  given  and  material  gathered  during  the  previous  summer,  and  have  been 
of  interest  and  profit  to  the  students.  These  talks  not  only  serve  to  make  clear  the 
principles  involved  in  the  shopwork,  but  by  describing  the  growth  of  trees,  their 
distribution,  and  the  processes  of  lumbering,  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  wood, 
and  the  economic  factors  concerned  in  its  distribution. 

The  Second  Year  Class  passed  successfully  through  the  work  in  molding,  tin- 
smithing,  and  forging.  After  the  regular  work  in  sand  molding,  casting  in  plaster 
from  clay  and  metal  originals  was  practiced,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  methods 
of  statue  casting  described  and  illustrated  by  models. 

In  tinsmithing  the  course  planned  the  year  before  was  carried  through,  and 
some  creditable  specimens  of  pans,  cups,  and  elbows  produced. 

In  forging,  the  character  of  the  results  improved  steadily  throughout  the  year 
and  very  efficient  work  was  reached  before  the  close. 

On  account  of  the  long  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  new  lathes,  the  Third  Year 
Class  was  prevented  from  finishing  the  final  exercises  of  the  machine  tool  course, 
but  occupied  the  time  in  a  number  of  exercises  added  to  the  filing  course.  The 
analytical  work  of  this  class  in  mechanicism,  steam,  and  strength  of  materials  was 
prosecuted  under  severe  disadvantages  in  regard  to  time,  but  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations held  at  the  end  of  each  term  show  that  with  better  opportunities  for 
study  the  subjects  can  be  handled  with  entire  efficiency.  The  subject  matter,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  steam,  was  given  to  the  class  in  the-form  of  cyclostyle  notes,  but 

*^  L osprv& 

with  the  experience  of  a  year  it  is  hopea  that  m  the  near  future  it  may  be  possible 
to  arrange  the  material  in  such  definite  shape  that  it  can  be  printed. 
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AFTEENOON  CLASSES. 

But  one  afternoon  class  was  organized  this  year,  and  by  giving  this  class  instruc- 
tion on  three  periods  a  week  throughout  a  year,  a  much  more  thorough  course  was 
accomplished  than  has  ever  before  been  possible  with  similar  classes. 

Three  pages  are  given  to  the  Music  Department,  wMoh  begins  with 

the  following  summary: 

Music  Department. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  exceptionally  busy  one  in  the  Music  Department,  and 
that  good  progress  in  aU  branches  of  the  work  has  been  made  will  be  shown  in  this 
report. 

Including  the  normal  class,  meeting  daUy,  the  Choral  Society,  the  Select  Choir, 
the  Technical  High  School  classes  and.  chorus,  there  have  been  more  than  forty 
classes  during  the  year.    Last  year  the  number  of  classes  was  seventeen. 

NUMBER  OP  PUPn,s. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  department  classes  has  been  474,  or  574,  when 
the  Technical  High  School  is  included.  If  the  duplicate  membership  of  Select 
Choir  and  High  School  chorus,  as  well  as  a  number  of  associate  members  of  the 
Choral  Society  be  added,  a  total  of  considerably  over  600,  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  382  the  previous  year,  is  obtained. 

Six  pages  are  given  to  the  report  of  the  Library.  The  following 
extracts  give  a  general  view  of  the  year's  history,  and  with  the  table 
showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the  circulation,  must  here 
suffice. 

LlBKART. 

"While  the  registration  of  a  public  library  may  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  its  popu- 
larity, the  circulation  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  its  usefulness,  since  to  furnish 
three  books  to  one  person  needing  them,  is  as  good  a  work  as  to  supply  one  book 
each  to  three  persons.  Judged  by  either  registration  or  circulation,  the  past  year 
has  been  successful  beyond  precedent  in  the  brief  history  of  the  library. 

3,765  new  members  have  registered,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  18,280,  and 
there  have  been  558  renewals.  362  of  the  new  borrowers  are  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  This,  out  of  891  new  members,  from  April  18  to  July  1,  is  a 
remarkable  proportion,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  wiU  be  to  consider  hereafter 
the  needs  of  children.  The  circulation  for  the  past  year  has  made  phenomenal 
progress,  from  98,909  to  148,865,  a  gain  of  47,943  volumes,  against  a  gain  the  pre- 
vious year  of  9,259. 

The  Astral  Branch  must  have  due  credit  for  its  share  of  this  increase,  having 
reached  a  circulation  of  26,083  volumes.  None  of  these  figures  include  that  part 
of  the  circulation  which  represents  books  lent  for  use  in  the  Reading-room.  At 
the  main  library,  this  amounted  to  2,791  volumes,  and  at  the  Astral  1,088  volumes, 
while  the  number  of  visitors  who  consulted  the  periodicals  in  the  Reading-room 
was  35,049  at  the  main  library,  and  28,425  at  the  Astral.  The  circulation  from  the 
Children's  List  up  to  July  1  reached  a  total  of  2,323. 

The  character  of  the  circulation  among  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has 
shown  a  tendency  toward  the  books  of  modern  authors  concerning  modern  times, 
but  travels  and  folk-lore  have  also  been  freely  read.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  duplicate  the  Ust,  as  there  were  times  when  almost  every  book  was  out,  and 
there  was  little  possibility  of  choice. 

The  reasons  for  the  p^fc^e^^jsucpafiSj^i^s^^al.  The  Library  has  become 
better  known  as  a  free  public  uJorary;  "new  books  m  all  classes  have  been  provided, 
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containing  the  latest  results  of  discovery  and  investigation  in  all  lines,  and  have 
been  diligently  bulletined  as  well  as  displayed  on  the  charging  desk;  the  University 
extension  lecture  courses,  and  the  Children's  List  have  done  their  share;  and  the 
obUgiug  spirit  shovim  by  the  staflE  has  had  a  favorable  effect  on  borrowers.  When 
it  is  realized  that  besides  circulating  nearly  150,000  books  and  a:iving  out  about 
3,000  for  reading-room  use,  the  assistants  have  catalogued  and  prepared  for  the 
shelves  nearly  6,000  volumes,  and  taken  their  turn  in  teaching  classes,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  been  industrious  and  capable  as  well  as  obliging. 

The  needs  of  the  circulating  department  are  several.  Some  one  is  needed  in 
the  loan-department  to  advise  persons  at  a  loss  what  to  read,  to  instruct  in  the  use 
of  the  catalogues  and  finding-lists,  to  watch  and  report  the  character  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  advise  when  duphcates  are  needed.  This  office  might  be  called  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  and  would  soon  be  as  valuable  as  the  one  in  the  Reference- 
room.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  assistant,  persons  might  occasionally  be  taken 
to  the  shelves  to  look  over  the  books  of  any  special  class  which  they  wished  to  see. 
More  room  is  needed,  as  the  shelves  are  rapidly  filling  up.  Many  volumes  of  a 
reference  nature  have  been  removed  during  the  year  to  the  Reference-room,  but 
their  places  have  been  speedily  taken.  The  question  of  room  is  not  a  perplexity 
peculiar  to  this  library,  but  troubles  every  library  that  contains  the  seeds  of  growth. 

The  Fiction  Finding-list,  which  will  be  finished  this  month,  will  enable  those 
who  cannot  come  to  the  library  to  send  for  their  books. 

READING-ROOM. 

The  number  of  current  periodicals  to  be  found  in  the  Reading-room  is  now  171 
magazines  and  papers,  not  dailies,  and  eight  dailies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Of  these,  thirteen  are  given,  or  sent  by  way  of  exchange,  most  of  them  being 
technical  or  professional  periodicals.  A  decrease  in  the  cost  of  some  of  our  maga- 
zines was  brought  about  by  ordering  the  American  reprints  of  certain  EngUsh 
periodicals.  These  are  paged  like  the  originals,  and  the  only  drawback  in  using 
them  is  a  sUght  delay  in  the  delivery. 

The  posting  of  new  lists,  alphabetical  and  classified,  has  made  clear  to  visitors 
the  resources  of  the  Reading-room,  and  the  labeling  of  the  racks  is  a  great  help  in 
keeping  the  magazines  in  order.  The  attendance  has  amoimted  to  35,049  and 
3,791  volumes  have  been  given  out  for  reading-room  use.  This  attendance  includes 
that  in  the  Reference-room  also,  though  the  volumes  used  in  the  latter  are  not 
counted,  access  to  the  reference-shelves  being  allowed  to  the  public. 
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General  statistics. 

Circulation  for  home  use  .  . .- 132, 782 

CircTilation  for  reading-room  use 2, 791 

Volmues  added  to  shelves 5,969 

Volumes  sent  for  binding 1,456 

Volumes  mended 19, 290 

Fines $1,000. 19 

New  members  registered 3, 765 

Total  registration  to  date 18,280 

Visitors  to  reading-room 35,049 

ASTRAL. 

Circulation  for  home  use 26,083 

Fines $81. 08 

Total  registration  to  date 1, 213 

Visitors  to  reading-room 23, 425 

The  catalogue  of  the  Pratt  Institute  for  1891-93,  is  a  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet  of  101  pages ;  with  views  of 
the  building,  an  impression  of  the  Seal  of  the  Institute,  de- 
tailed plans  of  all  the  floors,  and  engravings  showing  the  series  of 
articles  made  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  wood  and  metal  working 
shops.     Full  details  of  the  courses  in  all  the  departments  are  given. 

This  catalogue  differs  from  that  of  most  educational  institutions  in 
that  it  omits  the  names  of  the  pupils.  It  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  first  descriptive  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Institute,  which  is  so 
largely  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  account.  Such  quotations 
from  the  present  catalogue  as  follow,  are  made  to  give  opportunity 
to  see  how  fully  the  plans  and  hopes  expressed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Institute  have  been  realized ;  as  well  as  to  show  the  trend  of  its  de- 
velopment in  various  new  directions  ;  and,  also,  to  give  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  different  departments  in  detail. 

With  the  statistics  of  attendance,  the  prices  of  tuition,  and  the 
long  list  of  Instructors,  the  latter  in  itself  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Institute,  this 
account  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  successful  educational 
experiments  must  close. 

The  site  and  the  buildings  are  described  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
account ;  the  following  from  the  current  catalogue  will  show  the  ad- 
ditional buildings  planned,  and  also,  the  organization  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  and  the  plan  of  Instruction,  which  now  prevails. 

NEW  BUILDINaS. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  two  new  buildings  during  the  com- 
ing year  One  building,  165  feet  x  300  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  is  to  be  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Ryerson  Street,  opposite  the  Main  Building,  and  is  designed  for 
an  audience  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300,  for,a  banqueting  haU,  for  the 
Museum,  for  the  Department  of  Music,  and  for  the  Library.  The  other  building, 
50  feet  X  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  is  to  be  erected  directly  south  of  the  Main 
Building,  for  the  uses  of  the  Technical  High  School  Department.  It  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  class-rooms,  a  gymnasium  for  the  department. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  a  secretary  as 

executive  Qfficer.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  work  of  the  Institute  is  divided  into  departments  ;  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  constituting  the  faculty,  each  member  of  which  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  work  of  his  department. 

"Weekly  meetings  of  the  faculty  are  held,  at  which  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Institute  are  discussed,  and  recommendations  to  the  trus- 
tees are  made.  Department  meetings  are  also  held  for  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects  especially  pertaining  to  the  individual  departments. 

PLAN  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

In  most  of  the  departments,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  classes  are  held. 
In  all  these  the  character  of  the  work  is  similar,  though  in  the  evening  classes  and 
in  those  day  classes  not  meeting  every  day,  courses  are  of  necessity  abridged. 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  footing  to  the  privileges  of  the  Institute. 

As  preparatory  to  the  higher  work  of  the  Institute  Schools, — for 
which  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  applying  were  not  at  all  quali- 
fied ;  whether  because  the  public  schools  did  not  give  the  requisite 
kind  of  training,  or  from  whatever  cause, — it  was  thought  expedi- 
ent to  organize  a  Technical  High  School  Department  which  now 
stands  at  the  entrance  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Institute. 

Technical  High  School  Department. 

A  THREE  years'  COURSE  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Technical  High  School  affords  opportunity  for  such  education  as  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  high  school  or  academy,  and  combines  with  this,  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  symmetrical  education,  systematic  courses  in  drawing  and  in  various  forms  of 
manual  work. 

The  training  here  given  is  in  harmony  with  recent  progress  in  educational  thought 
which,  without  ignoring  or  antagonizing  the  education  of  the  past,  seeks  to  perfect 
this  by  supplying  the  elements  heretofore  disregarded.  The  new  education  does 
not  endeavor  to  train  a  single  set  of  faculties,  but  to  develop  harmoniously  all  the 
powers.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  eye  and  hand  should  be  educated 
no  less  than  the  brain,  and  that  the  training  of  the  perceptive  and  imitative  facul- 
ties is  not  only  important  but  essential  for  true  mental  growth. 

The  Technical  High  School  has  the  same  aim  as  other  high  schools^ — to  fit  boys 
and  girls  for  their  life-work,  whether  that  is  to  be  in  a  business,  industrial,  or  pro- 
fessional pursuit.  It  does  not  endeavor  nor  vsdsh  to  prepare  for  a  particular  occu- 
pation or  class  of  occupations  in  distinction  from  all  others,  but  it  does  try  to  make 
its  course  as  broad  and  general  as  is  consistent  with  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the 
time  spent  in  its  completion.  Geometry  and  chemistry  are  introduced  into  the 
course,  but  not  with  the  primary  object  of  preparing  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
science ;  so  manual  work  is  made  a  feature,  but  not  in  order  to  train  carpenters  or 
machinists  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  literary  work  and  all  forms  of  manual  work  are 
made  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  one  and  the  same  reason — because  of 
their  discipUnarj  and  educational  value. 

The  school  in  which  manual  training  is  a  feature  has  this  decided  advantage  over 
others — that  it  gives  students  better  opportunity  for  discovering  any  aptitude  they 
may  have  for  a  particular  vocation,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  for  the  development 
not  only  of  literary  taste,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  artistic  ability. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  requirements,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  those  students  whoare  jpr^aring  for  advanced  scientific,  technical,  or  other 
schools,  as  well  as  of  that  TJC^SrSass'wlla  terror  TOronish  their  school-room  educa- 
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tion  with  the  high  school.  It  is  the  same,  as  far  as  literary  work  is  concerned,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  but  the  manual  work  is  entirely  dififerent  throughout  the  course, 
and  the  drawing  after  the  winter  term  of  the  second  year. 


COtTRSB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


First  year. 


Language English  language.    Rhetoric. 

Mathematics Algebra.     Gteometry . 

Science Physiology.    Physical  geography. 

Elocution. 
Vocal  music. 
Supplementary  reading. 
Physical  culture. 

f  For  boys  and  girls:  Free-hand  and  instrumental  working 
„       .  ;     drawings ;  free-hand,  model,  and  cast  drawing ; 

1  For  girls:  Special  work  in  drawing  and  design,  in  prepara- 

L     tion  for  wood-carving,  mUUnery,  and  dress-making. 

("For  boys:  Bench  work  in  wood;  wood-turning;  pattern- 
Manual  work. ■{     making ;  principles  of  molding. 

[,For  girls :  Sewing,  hygiene  and  home-nursing. 

Second  year. 

Language General  history  and  English  history;  or  Latin.    Essay- 
writing. 

Mathematics Geometry.    Trigonometry.     Book-keeping. 

Science Physics,  with  laboratory  practice. 

Elocution. 

Vocal  music. 

Supplementary  reading. 

Physical  ctilture. 

r  Fall  and  winter  term:  Perspective;  architectural  drawing; 
elements  of  design. 

Drawmg -  gprmg  term :  For  boys — Mechanical  drawing.    For  girls — 

Pen  and  ink  sketching. 

Manual  work      \^°^  ^°'^^ '  ^°™'^y  molding ;  forging ;  tinsmithmg. 

(  For  girls :  Dress-making.    Wood-carving. 

Senior  year. 

Language English  literature ;  Civil  government.    Political  science. 

French  or  Latin.    Essay-writing. 

Mathematics Principles  of  construction. 

Science Chemistry  and  metallurgy,  with  laboratory  practice. 

Elocution. 
Vocal  music. 
Supplementary  reading. 
Physical  culture. 

I  For  boys :  Advanced  mechanical  drawing ;  problems  in 
—  \     construction. 

I  For  girls :  Optional  work  in  the  Art  Department. 
[For  boys:  Machine  shop,— bench  work;  machine  tool  work; 
.  ■  ■  i      construction. 
IFq 


Drawing  . 


Manual  work , 
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Seven  pages  are  given  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  in  the 
three  courses  in  language,  mathematics,  and  science,  for  the  three 
years;  the  following  four  pages  give  in  detail  the  parallel  courses  in 
drawing  and  manual  work. 

IV.      DRAWING. 

Parallel  with  the  literary  courses  above  given  runs  the  the  course  in  drawing, 
extending  over  the  entire  three  years.  All  members  of  the  department  are  required 
to  do  the  same  work  in  drawing  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  of  the  second 
year,  from  which  time  the  boys  continue  mechanical  drawing,  while  the  girls  are 
given  their  choice  of  certain  art  courses — cast-drawing,  modeling,  design,  etc. 

The  work  in  drawing  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Art  Department. 


Fall  term. 


Winter  term. 


Spring  term. 


Fall  term. 


Winter  term. 


Spring  term . 


FaU  term. 


Winter  term. 


Spring  term  . . 


First  year. 

f  1.  Free-hand  working  drawings  of  geometric  solids,  joints,  etc. 
■{    2.  Use  of  instruments — simple  projections. 
[  3.  Working  drawings  to  scale — sections,  etc. 

4.  Outline-drawing  from  casts,  and  simple  effects  of  light  and 

shade. 

5.  Elements  of  design  as  related  to  common  objects. 

6.  Free-hand  perspective. 

7.  Clay-modeling. 

8.  Greometric  problems. 

9.  Surface  developments. 
10.  Intersection  of  sohls. 

Second  year. 

1.  History  of  architecture  and  ornament. 
3.  Historic  styles  of  architecture. 

3.  Elements  of  design  as  related  to  decoration. 

4.  Architectural  drawing. 

5.  Lettering. 

6.  Perspective. 

For  boys: 

7.  Screws.     Conventional  and  true  methods. 

8.  Couplings. 

9.  Pulleys. 

10.  Pillow-block  and  hanger. 

For  girls: 
Pen  and  ink  sketching. 

Third  year. 

For  boys: 
1.  Cams. 
3.  Forms  of  gear-teeth. 

3.  Geared  wheels  in  combination. 

4.  Crank,  strap  end. 

5.  Eccentric,  slide-valve  action. 

6.  Assembly  drawing. 

7.  8,  9,  10.  Problem  in  construction. 

For  girls : 
Optio£2^V^bsCi(]^MiM«Q«I3^@ment. 
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V.    Manual  Wokk. 

Manual  work  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  depai-tment.  "Whatever  the  nature  of 
this  work,  and  whether  pursued  by  boys  or  girls,  it  is  always  arranged  in  systematic, 
graded  courses,  following  a  regular,  logical  plan. 

The  work  for  boys  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  is  as  follows: 

First  year, 

Fall  term Bench-work:  Use  of  tools,  joinery;  construction. 

Winter  term Wood-turning:  Straight,  shoulder,  and  molded;  center  turning; 

chucking;  inside  turning;  spinning  simple  bowls  and  cups. 

Spring  term Pattern-making:  Principles  of  molding;  draft-halving;  core- 
boxes;  building  up. 

Second  year. 

Fall  term Molding:  Two-part  molding;  core-making;  three-part  molding; 

swept-up  work;  ornamental  pieces  in  bronze. 

Winter  term Forging:  Management  of  fire;  drawing;  upsetting;  forming. 

Spring  term  \  Forg™g=  Welding;  making  steel  tools. 

(  Tinsmithing:  Soldering;  sheet-tin  work;  brazing. 

Third  year. 

Fall  term Bench-work:  Chipping;  filing;  fitting;  use  of  taps  and  dies. 

Winter  term Machine-tool  work:  Theory  of  cutting  tools;  turning;  boring; 

screw-cutting. 
Spring  term General  tool  work;  construction. 

Manual  Work  For  Girls. 

These  courses  are  given  only  in  outline.  The  complete  courses  correspond,  both 
in  respect  of  the  work  done  and  the  methods  employed,  to  those  given  in  full  under 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Department,  on  pages  40,  45,  48,  49, 
50,  52,  54,  and  55,  but  are  modified  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  limit  of  time 
allowed  in  the  High  School,  and  so  as  to  make  especially  prominent  the  educational 
nature  of  the  work. 

First  year. 

Fall  term Sewing:  First  course — The  various  stitches  and  principles  of 

hand  sewing;  making  apron;  talks  on  materials  used. 

Winter  term Sewing:  Second  course— Machine  stitching;  drafting,  cutting 

and  making  skirt  and  under-waist. 

f  Sewing:  Second  course  finished — Drafting,  cutting,  and  making 
.  J      cambric  dress. 

opring    rm -j  gygjgQe:   First   and  second  courses— Methods  of  treatment 

[     in  sudden  illness  and  accidents;  care  of  the  sick. 

Second  year. 

Fall  term Dress-making:  Drafting  skirt,  waist,  and  sleeve.  Wood- 
carving. 

Wiuterterm Dress-making:  Talks  on  choice  of  materials,  color,  and  form; 

cutting  and  making  skirt  and  drapery.    Wood-carving. 

Spring  term ^'^^^^i5i^feic/9)\!*lRfc?@ldS^^'^S  waist.  Wood-carving. 
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Fall  Term . 


Third  year. 

Millinery :  Fii-st  course— Methods  of  making  and 
trimming  various  shapes  of  large  hats  in  practice 
materials. 

Cooking  :  First  course — Making  Are  ;  care  of  uten- 
sUs  ;  soup  making  ;  boiling,  stewing,  broiling  ; 
instruction  upon  the  chemical  and  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  foods. 


Millinery  :  First  course — Instruction  in  selection  of 
materials,  in  color  and  form ;  principles  apphed 
in  a  hat  of  good  materials ;  methods  of  making 
Winter  Term \         bonnets  in  practice  materials. 

Cooking:  First  course — Bread,  pastry,  cake;  fry- 
ing, sauteing,  roasting  ;  table-serving  and  market- 
ing. 

Millinery:  Second  course — ^Methods  of  making 
toques  in  practice  materials ;  principles  applied  in 
a  bonnet  and  toque  of  good  materials. 
Spring  Term \  Dress-making :  Second  course — Cutting  and  mak- 
ing dress  from  original  design. 
Household  economy :  Talks  upon  the  apphoation  of 
scientific  methods  to  practical  house-keeping. 

Eequirements  For  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  Class  must,  except  in  special  cases,  be 
at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  as  far  as  to  simple  equations,  (including  factoring,  grea'.est  comm.on 
divisor,  least  common  multiple,  and  fractions),  geography,  United  States  history, 
grammar,  and  spelling. 

Generally  a  pupil  who  has  graduated  from  the  public  schools,  or  who  has  pur- 
sued an  equivalent  course  of  study  elsewhere,  will  be  prepared  to  enter  this  depart- 
ment, and  occasionally  those  from  a  lower  grade  have  been  able  to  pass  the  reqiured 
examinations. 

All  candidates  are  expected  to  present,  at  the  time  of  examination,  a  certificate 
of  good  moral  character  from  the  principal  of  the  school  which  they  last  attended. 

AppUcants  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  upon  the  preparatory  studies 
above  named,  and  also  upon  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  class  to  which 
they  desire  admission. 

Classes  are  regularly  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  in  Septem- 
ber ;  but  pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time  if  they  are  prepared  to  enter  classes 
already  existing. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  June  20  and  33, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  16  and  17,  1891.  Candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  on  both  the  appointed  days,  either  in  Jime  or  in  September. 


Diploma. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  all  the  required  work  of  the  course,  both 
Uterary  and  manual,  and  who  maintain  a  good  character  throughout  their  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  Institute. 
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Daily  Session, 

The  hours  of  session  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  half  an 
hour  for  luncheon. 

The  day  is  divided  into  seven  periods,  of  virhich  three  are  devoted  to  recitations, 
one  to  study,  one  to  drawing,  and  two  to  manual  work. 

Students  are  obhged  to  make  nearly  all  the  preparation  for  recitation  at  home, 
and  not  less  than  three  hours  daily  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Expenses. 

In  addition  to  tuition  fees,  the  amount  of  which  is  given  on  page  97,  students  are 
required  to  provide  their  own  books,  drawing  instruments  and  materials,  clothing, 
for  use  in  shops,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  most  of  the  materials  needed  for  the 
work  in  sewing,  millinery,  and  dress-making.  All  tools  and  materials  required  for 
work  in  the  shops  are  furnished  by  the  school. 


Text- Books. 


Physics Avery ;  Chute. 

Book-keeping. .. 
Trigonometry. . .  Wentworth. 
EngUsh  literature  Backus  &  Browne. 
Civil  government  Macy. 

Chemistry Shepard ;  Appleton. 

French Whitney;  Bocher-Otto. 

Political  science.  Walker. 


English Lockwood. 

Algebra Sheldon. 

Physiology Hutchison. 

Physical  geography. .  .Appleton. 

Geometry Wentworth. 

General  history Swinton. 

English  history Stone. 

Latin Jones ;  Harkness. 

CsBsar Harkness. 

The  thirteen  pages  of  the  catalogue  which  are  devoted  to  the  Art 
Department  here  follow.  On  comparing  the  first  plan  of  this  de- 
partment as  quoted  from  the  first  statement  made  by  the  Institute 
as  given  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  present  account;  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  other  departments,  the  four  years  of 
actual  work  have  resulted  not  only  in  an  increase  in  the  variety  of 
subjects  of  instruction  but,  also,  in  a  re-arrangement  of  the  pro- 
grams of  work  required,  which  now  show  minute  attention  to 
details  and  present  better  defined  courses  of  study. 

The  practical  value  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  methods  has  led  to  giving  here  such  extended 
statements  notwithstanding  the  increased  space  required  and  the 
danger  thereby  incurred  of  repetition. 

The  fact  which  justifies  the  present  Report,  namely:  that  all  at- 
tempts to  introduce  training  in  Industrial  Arts  and  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
into  the  public  schools  and  other  general  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  United  States,  are,  as  yet,  but  experiments; — 
has  led  the  writer,  as  stated  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume, 
to  give  at  such  length  both  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  classes  recorded  in  this  Report,  and  also  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Originators,  Instructors,  and  Patrons,  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions,  in  order  that  the  material  requisite  for  intelligent 
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judgment  both,  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  similar  institu- 
tions elsewliere,  and  the  adoption  of  one  or  another  courses  of  in- 
struction and  methods-  of  management  may  be  available. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  better  to  enter  thus  minutely  into 
the  history  and  methods  of  the  few  typical  institutions  here  recorded, 
than  to  give  briefer  accounts  of  a  larger  number  of  schools;  many  of 
which  could  convey  no  special  lessons,  being  not  individual  but  only 
servile  copies  of  other  models. 

The  visitor  to  the  Pratt  Institute  finds  himself  at  once  as  he 
enters  the  hall  and  makes  his  way  up  the  stairs,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  art;  for,  everywhere,  his  eye  rests  on  well  framed  photographs 
of  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  world's  architects  and  artists, 
collected  by  Mr.  Perry,  the  principal  of  the  Art  Department,  during 
a  recent  European  tour  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  Pratt 
Institute. 

In  the  previous  volume  of  this  Eeport  the  examples  set  by  the 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  and  his  friends;  by  the  Maryland  Normal  School,  in  Balti- 
more, under  ttie  guidance  of  Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  then  principal 
of  the  school;  by  the  High  School  and  the  Franklin  School  Building 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  when  under  the  guidance  of  Superintendent 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  were  referred  to,  as  showing  how  good  taste  and 
a  love  for  Art  might  be  cultivated  among  public  school  children  at 
little  cost;  and,  not  alone  in  costly  city  school  buildings,  but  in 
remote  country  school  houses;  if,  only,  the  desire  and  the  knowl- 
edge existed  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Besides  the  numerous  photographs,  drawings,  and  the  valuable 
collections  of  other  Art  objects,  which  are  retained  for  definite  use 
in  the  Art  Department;  Mr.  Perry,  by  this  happy  expedient  of 
hanging  his  walls  with  Art,  has  thus  filled  the  whole  building  with 
an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement  wbich.  serves  to  idealize 
and  ennoble  all  its  purposes  and  can  hardly  fail,  even  though  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  of  influencing  all  who  enter  its  halls. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  Art  Department  as 
contained  in  the  current  catalogue  of  the  Pratt  Institute  for  1891-'93. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  object  of  the  Art  Department  is  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  free-hand 
drawing  and  color,  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  technical  and  dec- 
orative design,  clay  modeling,  wood-carving,  and  art  needle- work ;  and  also  to  pro- 
vide the  best  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  industrial  art. 

The  department  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor,  half  of  the  sixth,  two  rooms  on 
the  fifth,  and  one  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Main  Building,  comprising  in  all 
fifteen  studios  and  rooms  especially  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  various 
classes.    Seven  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  classes  in  architectural  and  mechanical 

.^nd^^t  needle-work ;  four  studios 
3  Tor  light  and  shade  drawing, 
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and  for  clay-modeling ;  and  the  large  Art  Hall  on  the  upper  floor,  lighted  from  the 
roof,  is  arranged  for  advanced  work  from  the  antique  and  from  life.  Class  lec- 
tures are  given  in  a  small  lecture-room,  while  general  depai-tment  lectures  are  given 
in  the  maiu  Assembly  Room  of  the  Institute. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  a  large  coUeotion  of  casts  of  ornament  and  the 
antique  ;  a  number  of  sketches  by  the  old  masters ;  a  set  of  original  drawings,  for 
illustration,  by  modem  artists ;  a  series  of  several  hundred  photographs  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  illustrating  the  historical  development  of  art ;  photographs 
illustrating  landscape  composition;  also  large  numbers  of  designs  and  charts  for 
class  use.  Students  have  access  daily  to  the  collections  of  pottery,  porcelain, 
bronzes,  laces,  embroideries,  etc. ,  in  the  Technical  Museum,  and  also  to  the  Insti- 
tute Library  which  contains  a  large  and  excellent  selection  of  books  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  art. 

The  department  provides  drawing-boards,  easels,  wood-carving  tools,  and  model- 
ing clay;  but  paper,  drawing  materials,  instruments,  and  wood  for  carving  must 
be  furnished  by  the  students.  With  few  exceptions  these  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  General  Office  of  the  Institute. 

The  school  is  planned  for  those  who  vrish  to  pursue,  thoroughly  and  systematic- 
ally, any  branch  or  division  of  art  work,  and  the  courses  of  study  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  three  classes  of  pupils  ;  those  who  give  to  the  work  five 
days  each  week ;  those  who  give  but  two  or  three  afternoons ;  and  those  who  give 
but  three  evenings.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  omit  any  part  of  a  course  of  study 
unless  they  can  present  similar  work,  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the 
same.  Promotions  depend  entirely  upon  individual  abihty  and  application,  but 
every  student  is  expected  to  perform  all  class-work.  The  work  of  the  classes  is 
under  the  control  of  the  department  until  after  the  annual  exhibition ;  one  or  two 
specimens  may  then  be  selected  from  the  work  of  each  student  and  retained  for 
the  use  of  the  school. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  successfully  complete  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  attend  all  lectures,  and  pass  all  test  exercises  and  examinations. 

MORNING  CiLASSES. 

The  morning  classes  are  for  those  who  can  give  five  days  each  week  to  study, 
and  who  wish  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  two  years  or  more  in  any  branch  of 
work  given  in  the  prescribed  courses.  Before  final  enrollment,  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Art  and  Normal  classes,  and  to  the  classes  in  Architectural  and 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Design,  must  pass  an  examination  in  free-hand  drawing. 
In  addition,  applicants  for  the  Normal  course  must  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  statement,  letter,  or  certificate,  in  regard  to 
general  scholarship ;  and  applicants  for  the  day  classes  in  either  Architectural  or 
Mechanical  Drawing  must  pass  the  additional  examinations  mentioned  on  page  37. 

All  regular  courses  of  the  morning  classes  begin  in  September.  The  daily  session 
is  from  9  a.m.  to  13:45  p.m.,  with  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  at  11  o'clock. 
Promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  are  absolutely  insisted  upon.  Students 
may  work  in  the  studios  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  rooms  are  not  occupied  by  other 
classes. 

AFTERNOON   CLASSES. 

Afternoon  classes  m  free-hand  drawing  and  color,  wood-carving,  applied  design, 
and  art  needle-work,  are  for  the  accommodation  of  students  who  find  it  impossible 
to  attend  the  morning  session.  The  hours  of  instruction  of  each  class  are  from 
3:30  to  5:00  o'clock  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week  during  the  school  year.  Classes 
for  teachers  and  pupils  from  public  and  private  schools  meet  at  3:30  o'clock. 
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The  courses  of  study  are  similar  to  those  of  the  morning  classes,  but  of  necessity- 
are  abridged.  Every  effort,  however,  is  made  to  adapt  the  vpork  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  pupil.  (See  Regular  Art  Course,  Courses  in  Wood-carving,  Art 
Needle-veork,  and  Applied  Design.) 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

Evening  classes,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  engaged  during  the 
day,  meet  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evening  of  each  week,  for  six  months, 
from  September  to  April.     The  session  is  from  7:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 

Classes  in  free-hand  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  dec- 
orative and  applied  design,  clay-modehng,  and  wood-carving,  pin-sue  courses  of 
study,  similar  to  those  of  the  day  classes,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  time  these 
courses  are  less  comprehensive.  The  work  in  free-hand  drawing  is  carried  on  in 
several  divisions.  Students  filling  an  application  blank  should  specify  which  division 
they  wish  to  enter.  During  the  winter  a  course  in  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
on  pages  78  to  75  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  either  architectural  or  mechan- 
ical drawing.  The  work  of  every  class  is  made  as  helpful  as  possible  to  students 
having  a  special  end  in  view, 

(For  more  specific  statements  in  regard  to  the  various  courses  of  study  of  even- 
ing classes  see  pages  34  to  40.) 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSES. 

Pupils  from  the  Technical  High  School  Department  meet  for  instruction  one 
hour  each  day,  and  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  free-hand,  architectural,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  design,  clay-modehng,  and  wood-carving,  as  given  in  the 
prescribed  three  years'  course  of  study  of  that  department  (pages  24  and  25). 

Students  in  the  day  millinery  and  dress-making  classes  of  the  Department  of 
Domestic  Science  receive  one  lesson  each  week  in  free-hand  drawing  and  color,  the 
work  enabling  them  to  sketch  drapery  and  various  combinations  of  material  in  a 
free  and  effective  manner. 

LECTUKES. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  pubhc  lectures,  referred  to  on  page  14,  free  lectures, 
extending  through  several  months  of  the  school  year,  occur  weekly,  upon  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour.  The  subjects  are  of  especial  interest  to  students  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  Art  Department. 

COTJESES  OF  STtTDT. 

All  courses  of  study  here  printed  are  first  given  complete  as  planned  for  and  car- 
ried out  by  morning  classes,  which  meet  five  days  each  week.  All  other  classes 
meeting  for  a  shorter  time  pursue  similar  but  abridged  courses,  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  concerning  each  division  of  art  work  of 
both  day  and  evening  classes. 

Regular  Aet  CoxmsE. 

[Five  days  each  week— four  years.] 

The  Regular  Art  Course  is  for  those  who  wish  thorough  training  in  light  and 
shade  drawing,  color,  perspective,  etc.,  with  work  from  the  antique  and  from  Ufe. 
Many  drawings  are  required  under  each  subject  of  the  course  of  study,  the  num- 
ber depending  upon  individual  abihty  and  application.  Examinations  and  test 
exercises  are  given  from  time  to  time,  and  when  students  have  become  proficient 
in  any  line  of  work  they  iBf§it&&^^pofM}6i'&§M<§'^^  student  may  advance  as 
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rapidly  as  time  and  ability  permit,  and  all  students,  including  those  from  other 
schools,  are  admitted  to  the  hfe  classes  whenever  they  can  present  satisfactory 
drawings  from  the  antique. 

The  work  as  planned  in  the  course  of  study  is  for  four  years,  but  students  wish- 
ing to  give  all  day  to  drawing  have  the  opportunity  to  finish  in  three  years. 

During  the  first  year,  students  spend  three  consecutive  mornings  each  week  upon 
light  and  shade  drawing;  the  fourth  morning  is  devoted  to  free-hand  perspective, 
and  sketching,  and  the  fifth,  by  means  of  lectures,  drawing,  etc.,  to  the  history 
and  development  of  art. 

Students  having  completed  the  first  year's  course  will  be  admitted  to  the  life 
class  whenever  their  drawing  from  the  antique  will  justify  such  admission. 
Students  of  the  second  year's  class  are  also  required  to  pursue  a  parallel  course  in 
oil  color,  as  a  further  aid  in  the  study  of  values,  and  as  a  necessary  preparation  to 
study  from  life  in  color.  The  study  from  the  antique  may  be  either  in  charcoal  or 
clay,  or  both,  and  all  students  preparing  for  the  life  class,  and  while  drawing  from 
life,  are  advised  to  study  a  part  of  the  time  in  clay,  to  gain  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  and  action  of  the  human  figure. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  a  further  development  of  that  of  the 
second  year,  and  during  the  fourth  year,  or  as  soon  as  the  student  becomes  profi- 
cient in  drawing,  color  is  substituted  for  charcoal  in  life  work. 

Each  week  throughout  the  course  students  are  required  to  hand  in  sketches  for 
general  class  criticism.  During  the  first  year  the  study  is  directed  principally  to 
the  choice  of  picturesque  subjects,  to  perspective,  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  to  the  handling  of  simple  mediums.  In  more  advanced  work,  sketching  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to  illustration  and  composition.  Students  of  the  advanced 
classes  also  meet  two  afternoons  every  week  to  sketch  from  the  costumed  model. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  of  study,  lectures  are  given  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: Perspective,  Design,  Harmony  of  color,  Historic  ornament.  Artistic  anatomy, 
and  the  History  of  painting. 

Course  of  study. 


PIKST  TBAB. 


Cast  drawing  from  ornament  in  out- 
line, and  light  and  shade. 

Cast  drawing — masks,  heads,  and  de- 
tails of  human  figure  in  outline 
and  light  and  shade. 

Free-hand  perspective,  perspective 
problems,  and  sketching. 

Stm  life  groups  in  light  and  shade. 

Historic  ornament. 

Principles  of  design  and  decoration, 
illustrated  in  color. 


SECOND  YBAB. 


7.  Study  of  antique  in  light  and  shade, 

or  clay. 

8.  Study  of  artistic  anatomy. 


9.  Sketching   and  drawing  from  cos- 
tumed figure. 

10.  Painting  in  oil  or  water  color. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

11.  Drawing  from  life,   Jiead  and  cos- 

tumed figure.    (Clay-modeling  op- 
tional.) 
13.  Figure  from   life.      (Clay-modeling 
optional.) 

13.  Painting  in  oil  color. 

14.  Sketching  and  composition. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

15.  Painting  from  life,  head  and  cos- 

tumed figure. 

16.  Figure  from   hfe.      (Clay-modeling 

optional.) 

17.  Sketching  and  composition. 


AFTERNOON  CLASSES. 

The  regular  art  class,  covering  a  course  abridged  from  that  printed  for  the  morn- 
ing class,  meets  two  afternoons  each  week  for  instruction  and  practice,  and  a  third 
afternoon  for  practice  alone.  Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  regular  course  draw 
from  casts  until  able  to  enj^fjthfl, JifeucJaeSiJakinai/ftv  parallel  course  in  free-hand 
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perspective,  sketching,  and  anatomy.  Each  week,  throughout  the  course,  students 
are  required  to  hand  in  sketches  for  class  criticism,  and  a  sketch  club  for  rapid 
sketching  from  the  costumed  figure,  meeting  one  afternoon  eax;h  week,  is  open  to 
all  students  of  the  advanced  classes. 

The  hfe  drawing  from  the  head  and  costumed  figure  is  carried  on  from  Septem- 
ber to  March.  From  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  work  in  oil 
or  water  color  takes  the  place  of  hfe  drawing.  To  be  admitted  to  either  the  life 
or  color  classes  students  must  satisfactorily  complete  all  work  of  the  elementary 
classes,  or  present  drawings  covering  the  same. 

EVBNINa  CLASSES. 

The  work  in  free-hand  drawing  is  carried  on  in  several  divisions  as  follows:  (1) 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  the  head  from  hfe ;  (2)  freehand  perspective  and 
still  life  drawing ;  (3)  free-hand  perspective  and  pen  and  ink  sketching ;  (4)  free- 
hand drawing  and  apphed  design  in  color;  (5)  drawing  and  modeling  from  cast 
and  hfe.  Students  filling  an  application  blank  should  specify  which  division  they 
vsdsh  to  enter.  Students  may  enter  the  hfe  class,  or  the  class  in  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing, upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  classes,  or  by 
presenting  satisfactory  drawings  done  elsewhere.  Drawing  from  life  of  the  head 
and  costumed  model  wiU  extend  throughout  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  model- 
ing from  life,  throughout  the  second  term. 

Normal  Art  Course. 


[Five  days  each  week — two  years.] 

The  Normal  Art  Course  of  two  years  aims  to  give  pupils  a  training  which  shall 
quaUfy  them  to  fiU  positions  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  ia  public  and 
private  schools. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Regular  Art  Course, 
including  sketching,  and  the  lectures  on  Perspective,  Harmony  of  color.  Historic 
ornament,  and  Design,  together  vsdth  the  subjects  printed  below.  The  work  in 
normal  methods  extends  throughout  the  two  years. 

Course  of  study. 


1  to  6.  Same  as  Regular  Art  Course. 

7.  Study  of  plant  forms  and    their 
adaptation  to  ornament. 

8.  Apphed  design  in  color. 

9.  Clay-modeling. 
10.  Water  color. 


11.  Elements  of  architectural  and  me- 
chanical drawing. 
13.  Instrumental  perspective. 

13.  Normal  methods. 

14.  Teaching  exei-cises. 

15.  Wood-carving.     (Optional.) 


After  completing  the  two  years'  course,  the  students  may  take  an  advanced 
special  course  and  become  quahfled  as  instructors  in  higher  grades  of  work. 

Students  may  also  do  extra  work  as  time  permits,  covering  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  regular  art  course.  The  aft  rnoon  and 
evening  sessions  furnish  opportunity  for  this  additional  work,  and  students  taking 
evening  work  in  clay-modeling  may  model  from  life  the  second  term,  if  the  work 
of  the  first  term  meets  the  requirements  necessary. 

Exceptional  opportunity  is  furnished  to  young  men  who  wish  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  fill  positions  as  instructors  of  drawing  in  manual  training  schools,  etc. 
The  work  may  include  four  divisions :  (1)  free-hand  drawing,  clay-modeling,  and 
design ;  (3)  architectural  drawing ;  (8)  mechanical  drawing ;  (4)  shop  and  labora- 
tory practice.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Clay-Modeling. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the  work  in  clay-modeling  shall  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  department.  The  wide  extent  to  which  clay-modeling  can 
be  directly  used  in  the  fine  and  the  applied  arts  has  justified  a  particular  eflEort  in 
this  direction. 

The  work  of  the  classes  in  clay-modeling  is  in  four  divisions  : 

1.  The  first  is  intended  to  supplement  free-hand  drawing  from  the  antique  and 
from  life,  and  to  provide  training  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of 
advanced  work  in  clay.  Pupils  begin  by  modeUng  in  reUef ,  then  in  the  round,  and 
advance  to  study  from  life.  Students  who  wish  to  enter  at  once  upon  work  from 
the  figure  are  required  to  present  satisfactory  drawings  or  modeled  studies  of  the 
head  or  figure. 

3.  The  second  is  for  pupils  of  the  Normal  class  who  are  instructed  in  the  model- 
ing of  type  forms,  ornament,  etc.,  and  are  otherwise  prepared  to  teach  elementary 
clay  work  in  connection  with  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Students  model  from 
casts,  design  for  relief  ornament,  and,  when  their  progress  warrants  it,  model  from 
life. 

3.  The  course  of  the  third  division  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pupils 
in  the  Architectural  and  the  Wood-carving  classes,  and  also  those  of  the  Technical 
High  School.  Students  model  from  casts,  and  study  from  plants,  photographs,  etc., 
the  principles  of  decorative  design  as  applied  to  stone,  wood,  and  metal  work. 

4.  The  fourth  division  is  for  pupils  of  the  evening  classes,  and  the  course  is 
designed  to  give  artistic  training  which  shall  be  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  artisans  and  designers  in  silver,  brass,  iron,  stone,  wood,  and  the  numerous  other 
branches  of  manufactured  work  to  which  modeled  ornament  is  applicable.  Stu- 
dents take  a  preliminary  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  design,  and  modeling  from 
casts,  and  then  advance  to  the  particular  line  of  ornamentation  in  which  they  desire 
special  training.  The  course  will  include  the  principles  of  form  and  proportion 
involved  in  designs  of  various  kinds,  and  the  adaptation  of  modeled  ornament  to 
different  surfaces. 

Students  of  the  evening  classes  who  can  present  work  showing  necessary  quali- 
fications may  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  head  from 
life  in  clay. 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

[Five  days  each  week— two  years.] 

These  two  courses  of  study,  which  are  entirely  distinct,  aim  to  equip  the  students 
as  thorough  and  practical  architectural  or  mechanical  draughtsmen,  and  to  furnish 
them  also  with  practical  knowledge  of  building  or  machine  construction. 

With  the  school  year  1891-92  a  new  departure  will  be  made  in  both  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Mechanical  drawing  classes.  The  courses  will  occupy  both  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions.  The  morning  session  of  each  class  wiU  be  devoted  to 
drawing,  and  the  afternoon  session  to  shop  work  and  laboratory  instruction.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  a  demand  for  courses  of  study  which  shall  include  not  only  the 
draughting  of  structures  of  wood  and  iron,  but  also  the  study  of  methods  of  con- 
struction ,  the  properties  of  materials,  and  their  behavior  under  strain.  The  equipment 
of  the  shops  and  laboratories  offers  vmusual  facilities  for  carrying  out  such  courses. 
Students  not  only  will  become  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  materials,  but  will 
also  learn  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  building  and  machine  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  drawing  and  laboratory  practice,  regular  recitations  will  be 
held  in  mathematics,  and  in  other  subjects  connected  with  the  two  courses  of  study. 
The  work  pursued  in  each  class  is  given  under  the  oom-ses  of  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing,  which  fQUow  below. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  either  the  morning  architectural  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing classes  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
free-hand  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  speUing,  and  must  also  be  able  to  write,  freely 
and  correctly,  dictated  selections  of  good  English  composition. 

At  the  time  of  examination  aU  candidates  are  expected  to  present  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character  from  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  June  and  in  September. 

ARCHITECTURAL   DRAWING. 

Oowse  of  study. 


1.  Geometric  solids,  plans,  and  eleva- 
tions. 

8.  Geometric  problems,  surface  devel- 
opments, and  intersection  of 
solids. 

3.  Framework,  joints,  etc. 

4.  Sections  through  partitions,  doors, 

and  vrindows. 

5.  Plans  and  elevations  of  cottage. 

6.  Framing  plans  of  cottage. 

7.  Details  of  frame  house. 

8.  Scale  drawings  of  buildings  from 

measurements  and  sketches. 

9.  Construction  of  foundations,  chim- 

ney, etc. 


10.  Construction  of  arches,  buttresses, 

etc. 

11.  Plans  and  elevations  of  brick  or  stone 

house.    V 
13.  Sections  of  house,  and'detaUs 

13.  Staircase  and  details. 

14.  Fireplace  and  details. 

15.  Original  designs  for  frame  house, — 

plans,  elevations,  and  perspective. 

16.  Original  designs  for  brick  or  stone 

house, — ^plans  and  elevations. 

17.  Original  designs  for  various  details. 

18.  Problems  in  constructions. 

19.  Problems  in  design  and  composition. 

20.  Problems,  strength  of  materials,  etc. 


Students  also  take  a  parallel  course  in  free-hand  and  instrumental  perspective,  pen 
and  pencil  sketching,  design,  clay-modeling,  mathematics,  methods  of  building  con- 
struction, history  of  architecture,  etc. 

Shop  and  laboratory  jpracfice.— During  the  first  year,  practice  will  be  given  in 

joinery,  framing,  and  details  of  house  building.    In  the  second  year,  the  processes 

■  and  materials  employed  in  masonry,  plastering,  plumbing,  and  house  painting  will 

be  studied,  and  practice  given  in  the  testing  laboratory  upon  the  strength  of 

materials. 

An  advanced  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  in  draughting,  designing,  clay- 
modeUng,  and  water  color,  is  open  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  two 
years'  course. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


Course  of  s\ 


1.  Principles  of  working  drawings,  sim- 
ple projections,  and  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

Geometric  problems. 

Machine  details  from  models. 

Machine  details  from  sketches. 

Screws,  bolts,  and  nuts. 

Free-hand  working  drawings. 

Development  of  surfaces,  and  inter- 
section of  solids. 

Pulleys, 

Couplings.  Digitized  by 
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10.  PUlow  block  and  hanger, 

11.  Cams. 

12.  Gearing. 

13.  Crank. 

14.  Strap  end. 

15.  Eccentric. 

16.  Slide-valve  action. 

17.  Assembly  drawing. 

18.  Shop  drawing. 

19.  Distribution  of  power. 

20.  Problems  in  construction,- 

Micros 


-machine 
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Students  also  take  a  parallel  course  in  free-hand  drawing,  perspective,  design, 
mathematics,  elements  of  mechanism,  theory  of  steam  engine,  metallurgy,  strength 
of  materials,  etc. 

Shop  and  laboratory  practice. — Instruction  will  be  given  the  first  year  in  join- 
ery, turning,  pattern-making,  and  molding.  The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to 
forging  and  machine-shop  work,  and  to  practice  in  the  steam  and  testing  labora- 
tories. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  complete  courses  of  study,  which  cover  two  years,  are  planned  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  make  and  to  read  drawings  relating  to 
house  or  machine  construction.  With  the  exception  of  the  parallel  courses,  the 
work  of  the  evening  classes  includes  much  of  the  course  of  study  printed  for  each 
of  the  day  classes.  One  of  the  subjects  mentioned  on  pages  73  to  75  may  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  second  year.  Apphcants  should  state  definitely 
which  of  the  two  classes,  architectural  or  mechanical,  they  wish  to  join. 

Appued  Design. 

[Five  days  each  week— three  years.] 

The  course  in  design  provides  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  decorative 
design,  and  in  the  technical  methods  of  practical  appUcation,  and  aims  to  fit  pupils 
to  become  professional  designers.  Pupils  having  acquired  proficiency  in  the  under- 
lying principles  of  all  good  design  may  make  a  specialty  of  any  one  subject.  By 
w^orking  afternoons,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  course  in  two 
years. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  afternoon  and  evening  classes  contains  as  many  of 
the  subjects  printed  below  as  are  necessary  to  secure  good  drawing  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  general  principles  of  decoration.  The  work  of  the  evening  classes 
then  becomes  of  the  special  character  most  helpful  to  those  students  who  wish  to 
supplement  their  daily  occupation  by  study  of  the  principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  different  materials. 

Oourse  of  study. 


1.  Free-hand  drawing. 
3.  Elements  of  ornament. 

3.  Skeleton  plans  and  pattern  analysis. 

4.  Original  designs  in  outline  from  given 

motives. 

5.  Preparation  of  colors,  and  harmony 

and  contrast  of  color  in  applied 
designs. 

6.  Original  designs  in  color  for  tiles,  etc. 

7.  Original  designs  in  historic  styles,  in 

color. 

8.  Study  of  plant  forms  and  their  adap- 

tation to  ornament. 


10 


11 


Foliage  from  nature  in  flat  washes 

of  color. 
Original  designs  in  color  from  plant 

forms. 
Designs  for  prints,  book  covers,  etc. 
13.  Designs  for  wall-papers. 

13.  Designs  for  carpets. 

14.  Decorative  designs  and  schemes  of 

color  for  rooms. 

15.  Problems  in  decoration. 


Wood-Caeving. 
[Five  days  ea<!h  week— three  years.] 
The  course  in  wood-carving  meets  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  handling  of  tools,  and  of  technical  methods  in  wood-carving,  but 
also  a  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing,  design,  clay-modeUng,  and  the  principles 
of  good  construction.  B:|^v^j;^^  i^jjffjs^^i^^eais  have  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  course  in  tw( 
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Beginning  with  surface  carving  for  some  simple  object,  the  pupUs  advance  to 
frames,  panels,  cabinet  work,  and  furniture,  originating  and  applying  their  own 
designs.    The  students  may  also  take  a  course  in  light  carpentry  or  cabinet  work. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  classes  are  especially  designed  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents of  the  Normal  class,  teachers  and  pupils  from  other  schools,  and  those  students 
who  cannot  pursue  as  comprehensive  a  coiirse  as  is  planned  for  morning  classes. 

The  parallel  course  in  drawing  is  necessarily  abridged  for  pupils  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  classes. 

Course  ofstudy. 

1.  Preliminary  exercises ;  care  and  use  of  tools. 
3.  Plane  and  curved  surface  carving. 

3.  Diaper  carving. 

4.  Horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  decoration. 

5.  Incised  model  carving, — conventional  and  naturalistic  treatment. 

6.  Low  relief,  half  relief,  high  rehef , — flat  and  curved  surface, — conventional 

and  naturalistic  treatment. 
7  Letters  and  inscriptions. 

8.  Cabinet  work  in  historic  styles. 

9.  Sculptured  ornament, — conventional  and  naturahstic  treatment. 
10.  Use  of  oils,  stains,  and  varnish  in  finishing  woods. 

Students  will  pursue  the  following  parallel  course  of  study  : 

1.  Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

2.  Elements  of  ornament,  lines,  geometric  forms,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  their 

use  in  decoration ;  original  designs  for  surface  covering,  and  borders. 

3.  Historic  ornament  and  original  designs  in  historic  styles. 

4.  Drawing  from  plant  forms,  and  adaptation  of  plant  and  animal  forms  to  orna- 

ment. 

5.  Clay-modeling. 

Art  Needle-Work. 

[Five  days  each  week— two  years.] 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  principles  and  methods  of  art  needle- 
work, and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  artistic  feeling  and  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  design,  color,  or  material,  in  articles  for  home  decoration. 

By  giving  additional  time,  or  by  taking  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year,  stu- 
dents of  the  two  years'  course  are  able  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers,  or  as 
supervisors  of  all  kinds  of  art  needle-work. 

The  course  includes  free-hand  drawing,  and  that  work  in  embroidery  which  best 
illustrates  the  principles  of  design  in  decorative  needle-work.  Pupils  are  required 
to  work  the  different  stitches  upon  samplers,  and  afterward  to  apply  them  to  special 
pieces  of  embroidery,  for  which  they  make  their  own  drawings.  As  pupils  become 
familiar  with  the  various  stitches,  and  learn  to  draw  and  to  adapt  designs  easily,  . 
they  may  make  a  specialty  of  any  one  class  of  work.  Talks  are  given  on  historic 
ornament,  and  the  use  of  various  materials  as  applied  to  general  house  decoration. 
,  Students  entering  the  morning  classes  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  be  able  to  sew  neatly.  The  afternoon  classes  which  meet  for  two  lessons  each 
week  are  for  studenfs  whose  time  is  limited,  or  who  cannot  pursue  as  comprehen- 
sive a  course  as  planned  for  morning  pupUs.  Children  who  can  sew  neatly,  and 
who  can  do  the  work  necessary  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  subject,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  afternoon  classes. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  orders  can  be  filled  for  original 
designs  and  aU  kinds  of  efi]©^fi®^,^iMifffPHj9/?%ie  designs  may  be  furnished 
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■with  materials  ready  for  completion,  or  the  entire  work  may  be  done  in  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  the  best  work  of  advanced  students  is  exposed  for  sale  in  show- 
cases in  the  main  room  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Course  of  study. 


1.  Flannel  work. 
3.  Tapestry  stitches. 

3.  Spanish  laid-work. 

4.  Laid-work,  scallops  and  initials. 

5.  Kensington  work — solid  and  half- 

solid. 


6.  Tapestry  staining  and  outlining. 

7.  Applique,  on-laid  and  under-laid. 

8.  Drawn  work,  Roman  lace,  and  lace 

stitches. 

9.  Biillion  work. 

10.  Ecclesiastical  work. 


The  parallel  coiu-se  in  drawing  includes  free-hand  drawing,  historic  ornament,  use 
of  natural  and  conventional  forms,  lettering,  and  design  applied  to  various  kinds  of 
art  needle-work. 

"The  Department  of  Domestic  Science "  comprises  practically  a 
series  of  Trade  Schools  for  Women.  It  is  so  marked  and  peculiar  a 
feature  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  in  which  this  newcomer  differs 
widely  from  the  other  institutions  with  which  it  is  here  grouped, 
that  the  thirteen  pages  of  the  catalogue  are  here  given  in  full,  except 
of  course  the  engravings  of  the  floor  plans,  which  in  the  catalogue 
accompany  the  description  of  the  facilities  furnished.- 

It  will  be  observed  later  in  this  Report  that  Departments  of  Domes- 
tic Science  are  connected  with  one  or  two  institutions  in  Western 
cities,  but  such  a  comprehensive  department  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  East,  where,  however,  in  the  cities,  separate  Cooking  Schools, 
and  Schools  for  Training  Nurses,  are  somewhat  common;  and  where 
in  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  lessons  in  cook- 
ing and  in  sewing,  are  given  to  girls  in  some  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  jiist  as  lessons  in  Manual  Training  are  given  to  the  boys  in 
the  same  grades. 

The  possible  soon-coming  demand  for  public  Trade  Schools  for 
both  young  women  and  young  men,  after  graduation  from  the  pres- 
ent public  schools,  leads  me  to  give  space  for  this  interesting  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  have  been  very  successful.  This  class  of 
schools  are  designed  to  offer  that  opportunity  for  youth  to  learn 
bread-winning  employments  which  the  public  schools  have  not 
hitherto  afforded;  and  entrance  to  which  the  graduates  from  Amer- 
ican public  schools  find  now  almost  impossible,  since  apprenticeship 
to  trades  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  Past,  and  Trade  Unions  antag- 
onize the  eager  American  aspirants;  though  little  restraint  is  placed 
on  the  immigration  of  European  youth  trained  in  skilled  labor. 

This  condition  which  now  confronts  the  older  American  com- 
munities must,  it  would  seem,  if  no  other  solution  is  found,  sooner 
or  later  compel  the  establishment  of  public  Trade  Schools  for  the 
training  of  American  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  skilled  industries.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  two  previgj^/^g^g^e^j^y^g^port,  impel,  then,  to  the 
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admission  here  of  this  official  program  of  this  department  of  the 
Pratt  Institute;  because,  here,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  furnish  the  data  which  will  be  needed 
whenever  the  public  shall  be  forced  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
establishing  similar  supplementary  Schools  of  Industry. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Training  in  the  domestic  arts  is  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  beneficial.  The 
noblest  task  a  woman  has  given  her,  and  one  requiring  the  cultivation  of  all  her 
powers,  is  the  right  management  of  a  home  so  that  it  may  become  the  power  for 
good  that  it  was  designed  to  be.  An  intelligent  knowledge  of  any  subject  will  ele- 
vate the  work  itself,  and  lead  one  to  a  just  appreciation  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  to  afford 
girls  and  women  opportunities  for  such  training  as  will  best  supplement  the  educa- 
tion usually  gained  in  their  school  hfe,  and  better  prepare  them  to  make  home- 
keeping  the  high  art  that  it  should  be.  To  this  end,  courses  of  instruction  in  cook- 
ing, household  economy,  laundry-work,  hygiene  and  home-nursing,  plain  sewing, 
millinery,  and  dress-making  have  been  established ;  they  have  been  systematically 
graded,  not  onlyto  insure  athorough  knowledge  of  thesubject,  but  to  impress  upon 
the  pupil  the  value  of  order,  accuracy,  economy,  and  logical  sequence.  The  meth- 
ods of  instruction  are  such  as  lead  pupils  to  grasp  the  artistic  and  scientific  princi- 
ples underlying  all  good  work,  and  encourage  them  to  observe  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, thereby  gaining  seK-reliance. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  be  so  thorough  that  those  who  successfully 
complete  the  advanced  work  in  any  department,  except  that  of  hygiene  and  home- 
nursing,  may  possess  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  become  skilled  workwomen  when  the  necessary  experience  has  been  gained. 
The  names  of  such  pupils  are  furnished  to  those  desiring  to  employ  workwomen. 

The  plans  of  the  third  and  sixth  floors  show  the  number,  size,  and  situation  of  the 
rooms  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  department.  They  are  large,  sunny,  well  Ughted 
and  ventilated,  and  fully  equipped  with  the  apparatus  essential  for  good  work. 
The  electric  lights  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  work  to  be  carried  on  with  as  much 
comfort  in  the  evening  as  in  the  day.  The  Technical  Museum  contains  many  sam- 
ples of  textile  fabrics,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  affords  pupils  ample  opportu- 
nity for  study.  The  Library  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  usefulness  of  this 
department.  The  best  and  latest  books  treating  of  domestic  science  are  constantly 
added,  and  subject  material  is  arranged  for  the  pupils. 

In  all  branches  of  instruction  there  are  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  classes. 
Evening  classes  are  for  those  whose  duties  prevent  attendance  during  the  day.  The 
courses  of  study  are  the  same,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  permits.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class  is  limited,  that  all  may  have  opportunity  for  practical  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  school  year,  and  classes 
are  then  formed  to  commence  the  various  courses.  Applicants  are  required  to  pre- 
sent their  application  blanks  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which 
they  wish  to  enter. 

COOKERT. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Main  Building  are  the  kitchens  occupied  by  the  cooking 
department.  These  kitchens,  three  in  number,  are  excellently  ventilated  by  means 
of  large  skyUghts  with  numerous  swinging  sashes,  and  are  provided  with  tables 
having  drawers  fumishedf^^^^^gMiji^^^gg^y^  the  use  of  each  pupil.  The 
closets  are  stored  with  other  utensils  for  cooking,  and  with  china,  silver,  etc.,  for 
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table  service.    Coal  and  gas  stoves,  conveniently  placed,  enable  twenty  pupils  to 
work  at  the  same  time. 

Each  class  receives  one  lesson  of  two  hours'  duration  weekly.  Materials  are  fur- 
nished free  of  charge,  and  the  dishes  made  are  tested  by  the  pupils  at  the  close  of 
each  lesson.  The  fuU  course  consists  of  two  graded  courses — the  first  covering  a 
period  of  six  months,  the  second  of  three  months.  The  instruction  iu  the  first 
includes  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  cooking. 

FIRST  COURSE  OF    SIX  MONTHS. 


Making  and  care  of  fire. 
Dish-washing,  and  care  of  kitchen. 
Boiling  meats,  vegetables,  and  cereals. 


Stewing  and  braising. 
Warmed-over  dishes. 
Simple  invalid-cookery. 


Broiling. 

Frying  and  sauteing. 

Boasting  meats  and  poultry. 

Various  ways  of  cooking  fish  and  eggs. 

Bread,  and  breakfast  cakes. 

Pastry,  cake,  and  plain  desserts. 


The  object  of  the  course  is  to  famiUarize  the  pupils  with  the  most  healthful,  at- 
tractive, and  at  the  same  time  economical  methods  of  preparing  such  articles  of 
food  as  are  found  on  a  well-appointed  home-table.  In  connection  with  every  lesson 
a  brief  talk  is  given  by  the  instructor  upon  the  chemical  and  nutritive  properties  of 
the  materials  used,  the  changes  produced  by  cooking,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  not  only  be  able  to  prepare  all  varieties  of  wholesome  and  appetizing  dishes, 
but  may  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  different  food  materials  and 
their  values  as  nutritive  agents,  and  thus  be  capable  of  choosing  inteUigently  the 
several  dishes  for  suitable  menus.  Once  a  term,  pupils  are  required  to  bring  in  a 
bUl  of  fare  for  a  week's  breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners,  which  can  be  piurchased 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

A  practical  lecture  on  "  How  to  buy  meat,"  is  given  by  a  butcher  who  illustrates 
his  subject  by  cutting  sides  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

SECOND  COURSE  OF  THREE  MONTHS. 

Clear  soups  and  bisques , Frozen  creams. 

Souffles  and  croquettes 

Salads,  French  and  mayonnaise  dressing A  breakfast. 

Entrees  and  sauces A  luncheon. 

Roast  game A  spring  dinner. 

Fancy  desserts  and  cakes A  winter  dinner. 

In  the  second  course  more  complicated  cooking  is  undertaken,  combining  and 
elaborating  the  principles  taught  in  the  first.  Pupils  are  instructed  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  of  richer  soups,  roast  meats  and  game,  with  the  accompanying 
gravies,  sauces,  and  vegetables;  also  entrees,  croquettes,  and  salads,  which  increase 
the  varieties  of  food  and  utilize  the  materials  often  wasted.  In  addition  to  this, 
several  lessons  are  devoted  to  cooking  and  serving  in  proper  form  a  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  two  dinners. 

Pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  and  second  courses,  and  passed 
the  written  and  practical  examinations,  will  receive  a  diploma.  The  practical  ex- 
amination consists  in  the  making,  at  home,  of  test  dishes  which  are  brought  for 
inspection,  and  in  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  dinner  of  five  courses. 

SPECIAL  CLASS. 
[Three  lessons  each  week.] 
A  special  class,  completmg  the  first  and-second  jMMrses  in  three  months,  has  been 
arranged  for  those  whose'time  is  limitea. 
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NORMAL  COURSE. 

The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  teachers  of  cooking.  Pupils  are  ad- 
mitted in  September.  The  class  is  hmited  to  twelve.  Those  desiring  to  enter  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  must  present  a  satisfactory  statement 
or  letter  in  regard  to  general  scholarship.  The  course  covers  one  year,  five  days 
each  week,  and  includes,  besides  a  thorough  course  in  cooking,  instruction  in  phys- 
iology, chemistry  of  cooking,  normal  methods,  and  practice  teaching.  Teachers  of 
cooking  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  domestic  science  are  in  great  demand, 
therefore  it  has  seemed  wise  to  supplement  the  regular  normal  course  by  short 
courses  in  household  economy  and  laundry  work.  Materials  used  in  cooking  will 
be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

COOKING  FOR  INVALIDS. 

The  course  has  been  approved  by  several  leading  physicians,  and  is  especially 

designed  for  nurses  and  others  desiring  to  learn  to  cook  for  the  sick.    It  includes: 

Meat-extracts. 


Broths. 
Gruels. 
Soups. 

FANCY  COOKING, 


Dishes  daintily  prepared  and  served  to 
convalescents. 


This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  already  a  practical  knowledge  of 
cookery,  but  who  desire  to  learn  to  make  entrees,  salads,  dainty  desserts,  etc.  The 
lessons  will  be  of  three  hours'  duration,  and  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  select  the 
dishes  they  desire  to  learn  to  make.    Eight  pupils  constitute  a  full  class. 


SATURDAY  MORNING  CLASS. 


Classes  for  school-girls  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  meet  from  9:30 
to  11:40  o'clock,  Saturday  morning. 

The  work  of  these  classes  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that  above  described 
for  the  first  course,  but  is  somewhat  modified. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

In  aU  the  courses  there  are  evening  classes  for  those  who  cannot  attend  during 
the  day.    These  classes  are  especially  adapted  to  cooks. 

Household  Economy. 

This  course  comprises  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  applying  scientific  methods  to 
practical  house-keeping,  and  is  designed  to  teach  young  girls  and  women  how  to 
manage  homes  of  their  own,  or  to  take  charge  of  other  homes  as  professional  house- 
keepers. As  far  as  possible,  practical  demonstrations  are  given  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  work. 

Evening  classes  are  intended  for  all  working-women  interested  in  household 
management  and  in  economy  of  time,  strength,  and  money. 


COURSE. 


Choosing  a  home. 

Sanitation,  ventilation,  heating. 

Care  of  cellar,  stoops,  side-walks,  and 

back  yard. 
Kitchen  work,  with  care  of  utensils. 
Laundry;  arrangement  of   work  and 

furnishings.  Digitized  by  f^licm&ait^d  maid, 

Dining-room  and  butler's  pantry. 


Drawing-room  and  halls. 
Sleeping,  guest,  and  sick-rooms. 
Store-room -and  linen  closet. 
House-clean  ing. 

Social  side;  courtesy  and  entertaining. 
Household  accoimts. 
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Laundry. 

Instruction  in  this  branch  has  been  planned  to  afford  yoong  girls  and  women  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  to  direct  intelligently  household  laundry  work, 
or  to  become  practical  laundresses. 

The  course  covers  three  months,  and  includes  instruction  in  the  simple  chemistry 
of  cleansing  clothing  and  household  linen,  and  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  in  washing,  removing  stains,  starching,  and  ironing.  Each  class  receives 
one  lesson  a  week. 

COURSE. 

Methods  of  removing  stains. 
Talk  on  soap  and  bleaching  powders. 

Sorting,  soaking,  washing,  boiling,  rinsing,  bluing,  wringing,  bleaching,  dry- 
ing, dampening,  folding,  and  ironing  bed  and  table  linen. 
Starching  and  clear  starching. 

Laundering  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  body-linen,  dresses,  fine  baby-linen,  silk, 
laces  and  embroideries,  colored  clothes,  and  flannels. 
Pupils  are  expected  to  bring  clothes  to  launder  in  class.    Special  instruction 
in  ironing  wiU  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  course  in  washing. 
These  pupils  wiU  be  required  to  bring  articles  prepared  for  ironing. 

HYaiENE   AND  HOMB-NUESING. 

Three  courses,  each  consisting  of  twelve  lectures  of  one  hour's  duration,  consti- 
tute the  fuU  course  in  hygiene  and  home-nursing.  The  aim  is  to  teach  women  how 
to  care  for  sudden  iUness  or  accident  that  may  occur  in  the  family,  and  to  enable 
them  to  perform  intelligently  the  duties  of  a  nurse  where  trained  service  cannot  be 
obtained. 

In  these  courses  the  work  of  bandaging,  artificial  respiration,  applications  of 
splints,  lifting  helpless  patients,  preparing  and  applying  poultices,  is  done  by  the 
pupU  under  personal  supervision  of  the  instructor  until  a  reasonable  degree  of 
proficiency  is  attained.  To  a  large  extent  the  instruction  is  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion upon  the  living  model. 

FIRST  COTJBSB. 

Heart,  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

General  direction  of  main  arteries. 

Various  bleedings  and  ways  of  arresting  them. 

Immediate  treatment  of  those  suffering  collapse  from  injury  or  fainting,  and 

of  those  apparently  drowned,  or  otherwise  suffocated. 
Immediate  treatment  of  burns,  scalds,  wounds,  and  bruises. 
Observing  and  recording  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature. 
Furnishing,  warming,  and  ventilating  the  sick-room. 
Bathing,  dressing,  and  administering  food  and  medicines  to  patients. 
Practical  bandaging,  bed-making;  lifting  and  propping  helpless  patients. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Prevention  and  management  of  bed  sores. 

Treatment  of  fevers;  bathing;  sponging;  diet;  use  of  disinfectants. 

Nursing  special  diseases;  care  of  children;  immediate  treatment  of  fractures, 

sprains,  unconsciousness,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  poisonous  bites,  sun-stroke, 

frost  bite;  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 
Practical  preparation  and  application  of  poultices,  blisters,  and  stupes;  packs 

and  vapor  baths. 


Carrying  the  sick  agd  ij^ug^.      j^j^^^^^ff^ 
AET— VOL  3 31  ^ 
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THIRD   COURSE. 

Hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood, — growth,  food  and  artificial  feeding, 
teething,  clothing,  exercise,  etc. 

Outlines  of  physiology  and  hygiene  for  adults;  care  of  eyes,  ears,  skin,  diges- 
tion, and  lungs,  illustrated  by  dissection  of  animal  heart,  lungs  and 
eye. 

Sevang. 

The  complete  course  includes  three  graded  courses  of  three  months  each,  two 
lessons  a  week.  In  connection  with  each  course  there  are  talks  on  the  various 
materials  used,  with  hints  as  to  judicious  purchasing.  In  the  class-room  for  the 
inspection  of  the  pupUs  there  is  a  collection  of  samples  of  the  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  materials  used. 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Basting  and  over-handing. 

Turning  hem  by  measure,  hemming, 
and  running. 

Back-stitching,  overcasting,  and  fell- 
ing. 

Gathering,  stroking  gathers,  and  put- 
ting on  bands. 

Making  of  button-holes  and  eyelets. 


Putting  in  gussets 
Patching. 

Darning,  on  cashmere  and  stockings. ' 
Herring-bone,  hem,  and  feather-stitch- 
ing. 
Tucking,  whipping,  and  mitering. 
Making  white  apron  by  hand. 


This  course  is  devoted  to  hand  sewing,  beginning  with  the  threading  of  the  needle, 
making  knot,  and  use  of  thimble.  The  various  stitches  are  practiced,  until  fully 
learned,  on  small  pieces  of  caUco  and  muslin  furnished  by  the  school ;  other  materi- 
als are  furnished  by  the  pupil. 

SECOND    COURSE. 

Machine-stitching. 

Cutting  white  skirt  by  measure. 

Making  skirt  with  or  without  ruffle. 

Cutting  xmder-waist,  basting,  stitching,  felling,  and  trimming. 

Cutting  and  making  a  simple  cambric  dress  with  straight-gauged  skirt,  and  a 
blouse  or  plaited  waist  without  lining. 

To  enter  this  course  the  pupU  is  required  to  be  familiar  with  aU  the  stitches  used 
in  hand-sewing.  A  certain  amount  of  sewing  is  required  to  be  done  at  home. 
Pupils  select  and  furnish  their  own  materials,  but  machines  and  lap-boards  are 
furnished  by  the  school. 

THIRD  COURSE. 

Fine  hand-sewing. 

Making  aU  kinds  of  under-garments,  baby-Unen,  and  children's  dresses. 
Advanced  machine-work. 

This  coui'se  is  intended  for  those  who  have  completed  the  second  course,  and 
desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  fine  sewing,  garment-making,  and  in  repairing. 

SPECIAL  CLASS. 

[Four  mornings  each  week— three  months.] 

For  those  who  desire  to  use  their  skill  professionally,  a  special  class  completing 
the  entire  course  in  three  months  has  been  arranged.     Applicants  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  hand  and  ip^pte'^^gjP&  ^^^  ^^-^  ^°^  examination  a  garment 
TO^ake  up  ine  re 


which,  proves  their  ability 


1  up  ine  reguired  work. 
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Those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  three  courses,  and  have  made  vrith- 
out  assistance  a  lady's  cambric  sack,  will  receive  diplomas. 

A  Saturday  morning  class,  meeting  from  9:30  to  11:30  o'clock,  is  especially  de- 
signed for  children,  the  course  of  study  being  of  the  same  character  as  that  above 
described  for  the  first  course.  After  this  has  been  finished  the  pupils  make  clothes 
for  dolls,  or  simple  garments  for  themselves.  ' 

Dress-Making.    » 

The  complete  course  is  systematically  graded,  and  comprises  four  courses  of  three 
months  each.  There  are  three  lessons  a  week,  two  of  two  hours  each  devoted  to 
practical  work,  and  one  of  one  hour,  to  free-hand  drawing  and  design. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  successfully 
completed  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  sewing  course,  or  must  submit  samples 
of  their  work  which  prove  their  knowledge  of  hand  and  machine  sewing,  and  their 
ability  to  make  simple  garments  and  cambric  dresses. 

Materials  used  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the  pupils.  Large  tables  for 
drafting,  tracing,  and  cutting ;  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  mirrors,  books  of 
models,  samples  of  dress  materials,  and  lockers  for  storing  work  are  supplied  by 
the  school. 

As  a  part  of  each  course,  talks  are  given  on  hygiene,  the  selection  of  fabrics,  and 
on  form  and  harmony  of  color  in  dress,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  design,  and  the  ability  to  originate  and  make  tasteful  garments. 

A  parallel  course  in  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Art  Department,  forms 
an  optional  part  of  the  dress-making  course.  This  is  in  tluree  grades,  beginning 
with  pencil  practice,  and  ending  with  colored  drawings  of  tasteful  dresses,  and  is 
designed  to  train  eye  and  hand,  and  to  enable  pupils  to  sketch  their  own  models. 

Throughout  the  courses  the  work  cut  and  planned  in  the  class  must  be  finished 
at  home,  and  pupils  are  required  to  prove  satisfactorily  their  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  before  entering  the  higher  course. 


FIRST   COURSE. 


Instruction  in  the  choice  of  materials. 
Cutting  foundation  skirt  from  measure. 
Finishing  skirt  for  trimming  and  drap" 

ing. 
Talk  on  hygiene  and  form. 
Planning  dress. 
Draping  skirt. 
Cutting  waste  and  sleeves  from  pattern. 


Basting,  fitting. 
Finishing,  trimming. 

Drawing. 
PenoU  practice. 
Study  of  the  appearance  of  cylindrical 

objects. 
Study  of  drapery. 
Drawing  of  skirts,  bows,  etc. 


The  first  cotu'se  is  designed  to  instruct  those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  hand 
and  machine-sewing  and  the  making  of  simple  dresses,  in  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing from  pattern  and  finishing  tasteful,  close-fitting  dresses  of  wool  or  cotton. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  work.  Pupils  are  shown  a  variety  of  materials, 
and  are  instructed  in  regard  to  the  texture,  color,  and  suitability  of  each  for  differ- 
ent uses  and  people.  The  principles  of  cutting  skirts  from  measures,  and  of  neatly 
finishing  and  hanging  them  are  taught. 

The  talk  on  form  treats  of  the  most  becoming  manner  of  making  a  dress  by 
adapting  fines  of  the  material  to  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and  selecting  trimmings 
suited  to  the  material  and  to  the  character  of  the  figure.  Dresses  are  planned  to 
carry  out  these  principles,  close-fitting  waists,  with  French  darts,  being  cut  from  a 
pattern  made  for  each  pupU  according  to  the  system  used  in  the  second  course. 

Bach  pupil  is  required  tp)9^ffi8fe^j«Be»^6SSjtorig^self,  and  to  do  as  much  prac- 
ice  work  at  home  as  is  possSiTe.  ^ 
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SECOND  COURSE. 


Choice  of  materials. 

Taking  measures. 

Drafting  close-fitting  waist  with  French 

dart. 
Cutting  and  fitting  waist  linings. 
Cutting  and  fitting  plain  cloth  basque. 
Outtiag  and  matching  striped  and  plaid 

basque. 


Drafting   waist   with   extra   seam   for 
large  figures. 

Drawing. 
Drawing  of  waists  and  gowns. 
Notes  on  form  and  color. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  color. 


Applicants  must  complete  the  first  course,  or  submit  a  dress  of  their  own  making 
and  pass  an  examination  on  the  first  course. 

The  course  is  intended  for  those  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  finishing  and 
making  wool  dre.sses  by  pattern,  who  desire  to  learn  cutting  and  fitting  from  meas- 
ure either  for  home  or  professional  use.  Much  time  is  given  to  practice  in  taking 
accurate  measures  as  the  basis  of  perfect  fitting  garments. 

Instruction  is  confined  entirely  to  the  drafting  and  fitting  of  waists,  in  order  to 
make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible.  Constant  practice  at  home  in  drafting  is 
required.  Two  basques,  one  of  plain,  and  one  of  striped  or  plaid  material,  are 
completed. 

THIRD   COURSE. 


Drafting  and  fitting  plain  princess'dress. 
Practice  in  draping. 

Making  dress  from  original  design  by 
the  pupil. 


Drawing. 
Time  and  memory  sketches. 
Problems  in  design. 
Sketches,  in  water  color,  of  gowns,  etc. 


The  third  course  is  designed  for  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  second  course,  and  includes  the  making  of  more  complicated  dresses  which 
embody  artistic  lines  and  harmony  in  coloring,  and  of  the  Jenness-MiUer  gown  form. 


FOURTH  COURSE. 


Drafting  jackets  of  various  styles. 
Cutting,  basting,  and  fitting. 
Making  various  styles  of   pockets  and 
collars. 


Lining  and  finishing  jacket. 

Cutting  and  fitting  child's  dress  and  coat. 


SPECIAL  CLASS. 

[Five  mornings  each  week — two  terms.] 

This  class,  completing  the  full  course  in  six  months,  has  been  arranged  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  dress-makers,  and  whose  time  is  limited.  AppUcants  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  making  dresses  from  pattern,  must  bring  for  inspection  a 
dress  which  in  its  finish  proves  their  ability,  and  must  pass  an  examination  on  the 
first  course. 

Those  pupils  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  fuU  course  in  dress-making  and 
drawing,  and  make  for  examination  without  assistance  two  dresses,  a  street  dress 
and  a  house  dress,  will  receive  a  diploma. 

Millinery. 

In  this  branch  of  the  department  there  are  three  graded  courses,  each  covering  a 
term  of  three  months,  thv^^^fsi^  i)W^f^srd^<Sii®  practical  work  of  two  hours 
each,  and  one  of  one  hour  in  free-hand  drawing  and  design. 
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Applicants  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  must  be  able  to  do  neat  hand- 
sewing.  Pupils  are  required  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  first  course,  or  pass  an 
equivalent  examination,  before  entering  the  advanced  classes. 

All  materials  used  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the  pupils.  There  are,  in  the 
class-rooms,  hats  of  choice  materials,  selected  with  great  care,  which  are  used  as 
models  to  educate  the  eye  of  the  pupil ;  also  a  collection  of  samples  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  millinery,  and  books  illustrating  the  history  of  costume  in  all 
countries. 

Talks  are  given,  in  connection  with  each  course,  on  the  suitability  of  materials, 
combination  of  colors,  and  character  of  lines  and  form  as  essential  to  artistic 
mUlinery. 

The  parallel  course  in  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Art  Department,  is  an 
optional  part  of  the  instruction  in  millinery.  It  is  designed  to  train  the  eye  and 
hand,  thus  enabhng  pupils  to  sketch  their  own  models,  and  is  in  three  grades,  be- 
ginning with  pencil  practice  and  ending  with  colored  drawings  of  trimmed  hats. 

As  a  help  toward  original  work,  pupils  are  required  throughout  the  course  to 
make,  at  home,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  to  submit  them  for  inspection. 


FmST  COURSE. 


Wiring. 

Folds. 

Binding. 

Fitted  facing,  full  facing. 

Puffed  edge. 

Varieties  of  bows. 

Plain  covered  hats  made  and  lined. 

Talks  on  color  and  lines. 


Principles  applied  in  a  hat  of  choice  ma- 
terials. 

Drawing. 

Pencil  practice. 

Study  of  the  appearance  of  cylindrical 
objects. 

Drawing  untrimmed  hats. 

Drawing  drapery,  bows,  etc. 


The  first  half  of  the  course  consists  of  instruction  in  the  methods  of  making  the 
various  facings  and  edges  used  on  the  brims  of  large  hats,  and  trimming  with  suit- 
able bows.  The  method  of  making  plaia  covered  hats  is  also  taught.  This  forms 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  work,  and  is  therefore  most  important. 

Materials  used  for  this  practice  work  are  colored  cotton  flannel  to  represent 
velvet,  and  harmonizing  shades  of  sateen,  cut  and  used  as  ribbon.  "With  these 
materials  old  straw  and  felt  hats,  and  new  buckram  frames  are  trimmed  and 
covered.  In  order  to  apply  the  principles  learned  in  practice  work,  the  remaining 
lessons  are  devoted  to  making  and  trimming  a  hat  of  choice  materials  selected  by 
the  pupil. 

SECOND  COURSE. 


Plain  covered  bonnets  made,  trimmed, 

and  lined. 
Full  crowned,  fancy  edge  bonnet. 
Crape  bonnet. 
Silk  hat  or  bonnet. 
Shirred  bonnet. 

Principles  applied  to  a  bonnet  of  choice 
materials. 


Fancy  toque  or  turban. 
Talk  on  color  and  lines. 
Principles  apphed  to  a  toque  or  turban 
of  choice  materials. 

Drawing. 
Drawing  trimmed  hats  and  bonnets. 
Notes  on  form  and  color. 
Practice  in  the  use  of  color. 


Practica  in  making  various  kinds  of  bonnets,  using  cotton  flannel  and  sateen, 
forms  the  first  part  of  this  course.  Afterward  those  pupils  who  desire  to  become 
professional  milliners  are  instructed  in  making  bonnets  of  crape  and  silk,  while  the 
others  apply  the  principles  to  a  bonnet  of  good  colored  materials.  Practice  work 
on  toques  and  turbans,  and  its  application  to  a  hat  of  choice  materials  complete  the 
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Winter  season. 
Fancy  toque. 
Evening  bonnet. 
Large  velvet  hat. 


THIRD  COURSE. 

Summer  season . 
Fancy  toque. 
Lace  bonnet. 
Large  net  hat. 


Drawing. 
Time  and  memory  sketches. 
Problems  in  design. 
Sketches,  in  water  color,  of 
hats,  etc. 


Throughout  this  course  pupils  work  in  choice  materials  t.o  gain  confidence  and 
experience.  Each  pupil  makes  three  or  more  hats  for  herself  or  friends,  suited  in 
style  and  materials  to  the  season  iu  which  the  course  is  given,  i.  e. ,  velvet,  crape, 
and  feathers  in  winter ;  net,  lace  edge,  flowers,  and  ribbon  in  summer. 

SPECIAL  CLASS. 
[Five  mornings  each  week— Three  months.] 

This  class,  completing  the  fuU  course  in  three  months,  has  been  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  milliners,  and  whose  time  is  limited.  Applicants  must 
bring  for  examination  a  hat  made  by  themselves,  which  shows  their  ability  to  un- 
dertake the  course. 

Those  pupils  receive  a  diploma  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  full  course  in 
millinery  and  drawing,  and  make,  for  inspection,  without  assistance,  four  hats,  viz. : 
Large  net  hat.  I  Large  velvet  hat. 

Lace  edge  bonnet.  |      ■  Crape  toque. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce"  formerly  known  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Shorthand"  and  then  limited  to  instruction  in  Phonography 
and  Typewriting ;  now  includes  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic,  Penman- 
ship, and  instruction  both  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages ; 
while  further  enlargement  of  its  scope  is  promised  to  comprise 
Industrial  Economies,  Commercial  law,  Geography,  Correspondence, 
and  the  German  Language. 

The  thirteen  pages  given  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Department  of 
Mechanic  Arts  are  here  given  in  full,  excepting  the  floor  plans 
and  engravings  of  specimens  of  the  articles  required  in  the  shop 
work.  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  account  given  in  the 
preceding  pages  that  in  this,  as  in  other  features  of  the  Institution, 
there  has  been  continuous  growth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  work  of  this  section  of  the  Institute  has  two  distinct  aims;  one  being  to  add 
such  practice  in  manual  work  to  the  studies  of  a  high  school  course  as  shall  make 
the  education  more  helpful  in  its  preparation  for  after  hfe ;  and  the  other,  to  give 
a  thoroughly  practical  training  for  the  principal  mechanical  trades.  Certain  scien- 
tific and  technical  instruction  is  also  given  by  the  department. 

To  carry  out  this  work,  the  department  is  equipped  with  a  series  of  shops  and 
laboratories,  which  are  suppUed  with  every  appliance  that  can  in  any  way  enlarge 
the  scope  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

Manual  Work. 

In  the  educational  work  of  the  Technical  High  School  Department  the  shopwork 
enters  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  regular  academic  studies.  Its  office  is  not  to 
turn  the  pupil  aside  from  ii}i£t;Ucct,aa/  jsti'.'JiespBdK/iS®  reinforce  them  ;  not  to  train 
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for  any  particular  mechanical  piu'suit,  but  for  the  activities  of  a  broad  manhood. 
While  the  student's  mind  is  being  stored  with  the  facts  of  mathematics  and  Science, 
and  elevated  by  tlje  teachings  of  literature  and  history,  he  is  receiving  the  disci- 
pline of  care  and  patience  at  the  bench,  and  gaining  strength  of  judgment  in  shap- 
ing means  to  an  end. 
The  course  mentioned  in  outline  on  page  26  is  given  below  in  detail. 

First  yeae.— Bench-Work. 

The  wood  working  bench-room  is  equipped  with  forty-eight  single  benches,  each 
of  which  is  supplied  with  a  complete  outfit  of  hand  tools. 

The  pupil  is  first  taught  the  use  of  saws,  planes,  and  chisels,  and  the  methods  of 
laying  out  work.  When  some  command  of  the  tools  has  been  acquired,  the  diflEer- 
ent  joints  used  in  carpentry  and  cabinetwork  are  made,  and  lastly,  a  few  construc- 
tive pieces  are  executed,  viz.:  a  small  paneled  door,  window  sash,  dove-tailed  box, 
etc. 

Turning. 

The  lathe-room  is  supplied  with  forty-eight  9"  speed  lathes,  twenty-four  of  which 
were  built  at  the  Institute.  Each  lathe  has  its  complement  of  turning  tools,  and 
cupboards  for  the  work.  This  room  contains  a  band  saw,  two  jig  saws,  and  the 
mill  tools  for  preparing  stock, — a  double  circular  saw,  feed  planer,  and  jointer. 
It  is  also  fitted  with  twenty-four  sets  of  bench-tools  for  pattern-making. 

The  work  in  turning  embraces  straight,  shoulder,  and  molded  center  turning,  in 
both  hard  and  soft  woods.  Grace  of  outline  and  beauty  of  form  are  especially  con- 
sidered, and  practice  in  design  is  given  by  requiring  certain  pieces  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  pupils. 

Spinning. 

The  elements  of  metal  spinning  are  next  taken,  and  type  forms  of  bowls,  cups, 
vases,  etc.,  are  worked  out  in  thin  sheet  metal. 

Pattern-making.  \ 

The  operations  of  molding  are  first  explained  to  make  clear  the  function  of  draft, 
halving,  cores,  etc. ,  and  then  patterns  are  prepared  for  some  of  the  pieces  to  be  used 
later  in  the  machine  shop,  after  which  more  difficult  exercises,  involving  core  boxes, 
are  executed,  e.  g. — pipe  elbow,  grooved  pulley,  and  straight-faced  puUey. 

Accompanying  the  shop-work  of  the  first  year,  lectures  are  given  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  :  The  action  of  cutting  tools  ;  Growth  of  trees ;  Distribution  of  tim- 
ber forest ;  Processes  of  lumbering  ;  Commercial  classification  of  woods  ;  Specific 
properties  and  applications. 

Second  year.— Molding. 

The  foundry  is  fitted  with  twenty-four  molding  benches,  each  of  which  is  sup- 
pUed  with  its  set  of  molding-tools  and  flask,  and  also  tables  for  plaster^  casting^ 
A  twenty-inch  cupola,  two  brass  furnaces,  a  gas  furnace  for  white  metal,  and  a 
core-oven  complete  the  equipment.  The  necessary  apparatus  for  finishing  the  cast- 
ings,— pickling  trough,  tumbling  barrel,  and  emory  wheels, — is  placed  in  the  base- 
ment. 

In  this  shop,  the  patterns  prepared  in  the  previous  year  are  first  used,  and  by 
their  use  the  operations  of  two-part  molding,  core-making,  and  three-part  molding 
are  taught.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  done  at  the  bench  with  small  patterns, 
but  the  principles  of  swept-up  work  and  the  handling  of  larger  pieces  are  illus- 
trated by  operations  on  the  fioor.  Later,  the  methods  and  applications  of  plaster 
casting  are  explained,  ^'^'V^V^J^A^^flf  RMi^rNl^^^^  originals  are  made. 
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Tin-smithing. 

A  portion  of  the  machine-shop  is  furnished  with  furnaces,  anvils,  shears,  and  sol- 
dering-irons for  twenty-four  pupils.  After  practice  in  preparing  dififerent  metals 
for  hard  and  soft  soldering,  and  in  forming  various  kinds  of  joints,  the  princi- 
ples of  surface  development,  previously  learned  in  the  drawing  room,  are  apphed 
in  making  simple  forms  of  pans,  bowls,  cups,  pipe  joints,  etc.,  in  sheet  tin. 

Forging. 

The  forge-shop  is  equipped  with  one  hand,  and  twenty-four  power  forges. 
The  blast  is  suppUed  by  a  centrifugal  blower,  and  the  smoke  and  fimies  are  car- 
ried off  by  an  exhaust  fan.  Each  forge  is  furnished  with  anvil,  tongs,  hammers, 
and  other  tools. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  fire  are  first  explained,  and  then  the  operations 
of  drawing,  upsetting,  forming,  and  welding  in  iron  are  practiced  in  a  series  of 
exercises,  many  of  which  serve  simply  to  illustrate  certain  operations,  while  others 
deal  with  such  constructions  as  hooks,  bolts,  shackle,  chain,  swivel,  hinge,  tongs,  etc. 
Afterwards,  working  in  steel  is  practiced,  and  a  set  of  chisels  and  lathe  tools  is 
made  and  tempered.  To  gain  an  exact  idea  of  the  treatment  of  the  piece  before 
deahng  vsrith  hot  iron,  many  of  the  exercises  are  first  executed  in  lead.  The  course 
is  completed  by  some  project  in  ornamental  work  which  involves  many  of  the  op- 
erations previously  dealt  with. 

Third  teae.— Machine-shop. 

Benches,  with  a  vise  and  a  supply  of  files,  chisels,  and  other  tools  are  provided 
for  twenty  pupils.  The  power  tools  consist  of  sixteen  engine  lathes,  six  speed 
lathes,  three  planers,  two  upright  drills,  one  vmiversal  milling  machine,  one  uni- 
versal grinding  machine,  one  imiversal  hand  lathe,  one  grindstone  and  one  wet 
emery  wheel. 

The  bench-work  course  consists  of  chipping,  surface  filing,  straight,  parallel,  and 
round  fitting ;  the  making  of  caUpers,  try  square,  inside  and  outside  gauge  sheet 
steel ;  and  the  use  of  taps  and  dies. 

Before  commencing  the  tool  course,  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  the 
lathe  and  other  tools  is  given,  and  the  theory  of  cutting  tools  is  analyzed.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  gives  practice  in  plaia  and  taper  turning  and  fitting,  screw  cut- 
ting, etc.,  after  which  come  exercises  introducing  various  operations  on  the  differ- 
ent machines,  and  finally,  a  set  of  taps,  twist  drills,  and  reamers  is  made  and 
finished.  The  course  ends  with  the  construction  of  some  project  such  as  a  small 
dynamo,  motor,  or  steam  engine. 

AFTEENOON  CLASSES. 

Classes  in  several  of  the  above  subjects,  but  designed  for  pupils  of  other  schools, 
are  held  on  three  afternoons  a  week,  from  3:30  to  5:00  o'clock.  The  object  of  these 
classes  is  the  same  educational  purpose  involved  in  the  High  School  work.  A 
progressive  course  is  provided,  embracing  joinery  and  wood-turning,  in  the  first 
year,  forging  in  the  second,  and  machine  work  in  the  third.  Applicants  must  be 
at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

TRADE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  Trade  School  is  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  a 
mechanical  trade,  and  sufficient  practice  in  its  different  operations  to  produce  a 
fair  amount  of  hand-skill.  This  end  is  reached  by  providing  systematic  courses  of 
practical  work,  in  which  Sli§itizmiit)^MkBM)Sti§®  carefully  explained,  and  by 
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giving  frequent  talks  on  methods  and  materials.  Progress  under  such  a  plan  is 
necessarily  rapid.  The  school  does  not  pretend  to  turn  out  journeymen  mechanics, 
but  to  afford  a  training  which  further  practice  in  active  work  will  perfect. 

The  hours  of  session  for  day  classes  are  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  for  five  days 
each  week,  and  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  13  m.  on  Saturday  ;  and  for  evening  classes  from 
7:30  to  9:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

Applicants  must  be  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  All  courses 
are  at  least  six  months  in  length,  and  no  applicants  will  be  admitted  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  term.  All  tools  and  materials  are  furnished  with- 
out extra  charge. 

Carpentry. 

Practice  is  first  given  in  the  use  of  saws,  planes,  chisels,  and  laying-out  tools,  and 
is  followed  by  a  thorough  course  in  joint-work.  After  this  practice,  and  when  some 
mastery  of  the  tools  has  been  gained,  a  model  of  a  frame  house  is  made,  and  the 
different  methods  of  framing  illustrated.  Afterwards,  partitions  are  set  and  bridged, 
and  floors  laid.  Door  and  window  frames  are  made  and  placed  in  the  partitions, 
which  are  sheathed,  clapboarded,  shingled,  and  corniced.  Lastly,  inside  trimming 
is  taken  up ;  doors,  sashes,  and  shutters  are  made  and  hung;  wainscoting,  base-boards, 
and  stairs  built ;  etc.  Constant  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  working  drawings, 
and  in  laying  out  work  from  plans. 

Blacksmithing. 

The  instruction  includes  care  and  management  of  fire,  operations  in  drawing, 
upsetting,  forming,  and  welding  iron,  and  making  and  tempering  steel  tools.  The 
exercises  mainly  represent  useful  pieces  of  work,  and  several  complete  designs  in 
ornamental  work  finish  the  course. 

Machine-shop. — Two  Tears'  Course. 

Bevel,  surface,  and  key- way  chipping  are  first  practiced;  after  which  the  class  is 
put  upon  straight  surface  filing  until  abiUty  to  file  straight  and  true  is  obtained. 
This  is  followed  by  straight,  tongue,  round,  and  dove-tail  fitting,  free-hand  filing, 
fifing  to  templet,  making  calipers,  square,  bevel,  and  gauges  in  sheet  steel,  use  of 
taps  and  dies,  and  practice  in  scraping. 

The  tool-work  gives  practice  on  the  engine  lathe  in  plain  and  taper  turning,  out- 
side and  inside  screw  cutting  and  fitting ;  after  this,  exercises  are  introduced  in 
hand-turning,  and  varied  practice  on  the  planing  machine,  shaper,  drills,  milling 
machine,  andgrinding  machine.  The  theory  of  cutting  tools  is  analyzed,  and  the 
construction  of  the  different  machines  explained. 

Bricklaying. 

The  men  are  first  taught  to  handle  the  trowel  and  to  spread  mortar;  practice  is 
then  given  in  buUding  eight,  twelve,  and  sixteen-inch  walls,  with  square  and  blocked 
ends,  and  with  returned  corner;  afterward,  arches  in  walls  of  the  same  size  are  con- 
structed, and  later,  flues,  fire-places,  setting  sills,  and  corbeling.  At  first  each  man 
works  on  a  separate  section  of  wall,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  rapid  work ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  course  a  number  of  men  are  placed  side  by  side  on  a  long 
waU,  and  greater  speed  is  attempted. 

Instruction  is  given,  by  means  of  lectures,  upon  the  strength  of  walls,  theory  of 
arches,  properties  and  proper  use  of  mortar,  cement,  etc. 

Plastering. 

Instruction  is  given  in  scratch-coating,  laying-off,  browning,  and  hard  finishing, 
and  in  running  and  mitering  small  moldings  and  cornices.  The  booths  for  plas- 
tering are  formed  of  stud  partit,iorMj^|athfed  in  i;h^™ual  manner,  and  arranged  to 
present  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  room. 
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The  use  of  hawk  and  trowel  is  first  taught,  and  the  scratch-coat  is  then  applied; 
this  is  afterwards  taken  off,  and  the  walls  are  next  covered  by  laying-off,  and 
practice  obtained  in  the  use  of  darby  and  rod  ;  after  this,  practice  in  browning  is 
given  on  the  hard  and  dry  scratch-coat,  and  this  is  followed  by  considerable  prac- 
tice in  finishing  with  sand-mortar  to  prepare  for  hard  finishing.  Running  and 
mitering  simple  cornices  are  taught  last. 

Plumbing. 

The  plumbing  shop  is  equipped  for  about  fifty  pupils,  each  member  having  a  gas- 
furnace  for  melting  solder,  and  a  drawer  holding  a  set  of  tools.  Instruction  is  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  lectures  being  given  from  8:30  to  9:30  o'clock,  every  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The  manual  work  includes  the  use  of  tools ;  preparing  wiping  cloths ;  making 
soil ;  tinning  soldering  iron,  brass,  iron,  lead,  and  tin ;  making  solder ;  soldering 
seams ;  making  cup-joint,  over-cast  joint,  straight  wiped-joint,  flange  joint,  and 
branch  joint ;  working  sheet  lead  into  bends,  traps,  service  boxes,  and  safes ;  lining 
tanks,  caulking  iron  pipe  joints,  and  bending  with  sand  and  kinking  irons. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  proper  arrangement  of  drain,  soil,  and  waste  pipes, 
trapping  and  ventilating  the  same,  supply  pipes,  boilers,  tanks,  fixtures,  pumps, 
and  also  explain  mistakes  in  plumbing. 

House  and  Fresco  painting. 

The  Master  Painters'  Association  of  Brooklyn  co-operates  in  the  direction  of  the 
painting  classes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  examinations  are  held,  and  certificates 
granted,  with  their  approval. 

The  equipment  for  the  house  painting  class  consists  of  screens  containing  doors, 
windows,  and  wainscoting ;  and,  for  the  fresco  workers,  of  booths,  plastered  on 
sides  and  ceiling,  with  varied  forms  of  cove  and  cornice. 

House  painting. 

The  house  painting  course  includes  both  elementary  and  advanced  classes ;  the 
former  having  practice  in  the  preparation  of  surfaces,  mixing  paints,  and  plain 
painting  on  wood,  brick,  and  plaster  surfaces ;  and  the  latter,  in  varnishing  and 
hard  wood  polishing,  poUsh  white,  gilding,  lining,  graining,  and  paper  hanging. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  harmony  of  colors,  mixing  of  colors,  proportion  of 
oils  and  dryers,  and  the  various  materials  used  in  painting. 

Sign  painting. 

A  special  class  in  sign  patuting  will  be  organized  next  year.  The  instruction 
will  include  preparation  of  surfaces,  spacing  and  plain  lettering,  followed  by  orna- 
mental lettering  in  gold  and  colors,  and  painting  on  glass  and  metal. 

Fresco  painting. 

Instruction  is  given  in  preparing  walls  and  ceihngs  for  calcimine,  in  lining,  laying 
out  work,  making  and  applying  pounce  and  stencU,  aiid  in  putting  on  flat  and 
shaded  ornaments. 

Advanced  Fresco  painting. 

Applicants  are  admitted  only  on  approval  of  some  member  of  the  Master  Painters' 
Association,  or  after  giving  satisfactory  proof  of  proficiency  in  plain  fresco  painting. 

Instruction  is  given  by  alternate  practice  in  drawing  and  coloring  designs  in  the 
Art  Department,  and  in  a]gtaingj;b^mi»(|69f ^^  the  plastered  waU. 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  outline  given  below  applies  only  to  evening  classes,  which  meet  on  different 
evenings  in  the  week,  so  that  opportunity  is  afforded  in  many  cases  of  taking  more 
than  one  subject  at  a  time. 

GEOMETRY. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  deals  with  the  proprieties 
of  lines,  angles,  and  plane  figures,  as  involved  in  plane  geometry.  Particular  care 
is  taken  to  bring  out  the  appUcation  of  these  principles  to  methods  of  drawing  and 
construction. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  involves  thorough  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  elements  and  compounds  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Theore- 
tical instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  and  is  followed  at  each  session  by  in- 
dividual practice  in  the  laboratory.  All  the  elementary  gases  and  the  common 
acids  are  manufactured  and  tested  by  each  student.  The  characteristic  properties 
and  reactions  of  the  metals  are  studied  experimentally,  and  a  few  simple  unknown 
solutions  are  qualitatively  analyzed.  The  facilities  of  the  laboratory  are  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  the  outfit  loaned  to  each  student  lacks  nothing  that  is  necessary 
for  thorough  work.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  apphcation  of  chemistry  in 
manufacturing  processes. 

A  second  year  course  provides  opportunity  for  extending  the  laboratory  practice 
in  qualitative  analysis,  and  finishes  with  the  elements  of  quantitative  work. 

ELECTRICAL  CONSTRTJOTION. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dynamic  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  to  trace  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  methods  and 
constructions  of  actual  practice.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  take  up  the  analysis  of  the  magnetic  field  and  lines 
of  force,  magnetic  circuit,  properties  of  electric  current,  electro-magnets,  induced 
electro-motive  force,  electrical  imits  and  work  of  currents,  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  construction  of  primary  and  secondary  batteries,  telephones 
and  telegraphs,  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  measuring  instruments,  arc  and 
incandescent  lighting  systems. 

The  laboratory  work  deals  with  the  verification  of  the  laws  brought  out  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  affords  continuous  practice  in  the  use  of  measuring  instruments — 
volt-meter,  ammeter,  and  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  experimental  study  of  the 
action  of  both  continuous  and  alternating  current  dynamos  and  motor. 

STEAM. 

Instruction  deals  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  heat,  combustion  of  fuel,  laws  of 
steam  generation ,  relations  of  heat  and  work  in  the  engine,  and  analysis  of  valve 
action.  The  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  boilers,  stationary,  locomo- 
tive, and  marine  engines  are  studied  and  their  details  examined. 

The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  ten-horse-power  horizontal  engine,  specially 
arranged  for  experimenting,  an  hydrauUc  friction  brake,  condenser,  weighing  tanks, 
etc.  Practice  is  afforded  in  setting  slide  valve,  taking  indicator  cards  and  calcu- 
lating data  from  the  same,  and  in  making  eflGlciency  tests  on  both  boilers  and 
engines. 

STRENGTH  Or  MATERIALS. 

The  strength  of  materials  and  their  behavior  under  strain,  resistance  to  tension, 
compression,  shearing,  and  the  theory  of  beams  are  studied,  and  the  principles 
gained  are  traced  to  their  ajmhpations  inlaiildingaiuJ  machine  construction. 
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The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  a  35,000-lb.  Olsen  testing  machine,  a  cement 
testing  machine,  and  a  quantity  of  apparatus  for  individual  experimentation. 

MACHINE  DESIGN. 

The  course  involves  study  of  the  elements  of  mechanism,  link  work,  gearing 
and  belting,  and  analysis  of  machine  construction. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Explanation  is  given  of  the  different  methods  of  construction  in  brick,  stone,  lead, 
iron,  slaters',  plasterers',  and  carpenters'  work,  and  their  relative  advantages  and 
commercial  value  described.     The  preparation  of  specifications  is  also  explained. 

METALLURGY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  properties  of  metals,  ores,  and  fuels  are  studied,  and  the  blast  furnace,  pud- 
dling, Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  crucible  processes  analyzed. 

The  connection  of  many  o'f  these  coursee(  with  those  of  the  Art  Department  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  pages  33  and  39. 

Five  pages  are  given  to  details  of  instruction  in  tlie  Music  Depart- 
ment wMch.  has  sis  several  courses. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  benefits  of  musical  education  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  influence  of  vocal  music  upon  national  life  and  char- 
acter is  very  great.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  development.  The  fact  that  musicians,  unlike  others  who  lead  the 
progress  of  the  world,  have  continued  to  use  means  or  vehicles  of  expression  which 
are  not  economic  and  simple,  but  cumbrous  and  complex,  explains  why  music,  so 
simple  in  itself  and  so  dear  to  aU,  has  remained  a  closed  book  and  an  impossible 
study  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

By  using  the  most  reasonable  methods  of  notation  and  of  teaching  music,  it  is 
confidently  anticipated  that  this  department  will  reach  very  many  who  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  up  the  study,  and  who  wiU  become  not  only  good  musicians, 
but,  in  many  cases,  successful  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  vocal  music,  theory  of  music,  voice  culture,  and 
the  training  •f  teachers.  The  classes  are  graded  from  the  elements  of  music  to  the 
advanced  stages.  Pupils  having  no  previous  knowledge  of  music  can  by  easy  prog- 
ress reach  a  high  degree  of  musical  ability.  Grade  examinations  are  held  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  and  the  certificates  of  the  American  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  and 
College  of  Music  are  granted  to  those  who  pass. 

METHODS. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  is  chiefly  used  in  the  department  as  the  means  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music ;  but  there  are  also  classes  for  those  who  wish  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  music  to  the  staff  notation. 

The  Normal  Training  course  is  based  upon  the  practical  experience  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  College,  London,  probably  the  first  college  of  music  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity, and  to  imdertake  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  of  music. 

Course  of  Study, 
i.  vocal  music. 
The  course  consists  of  egig/^SffiSsE)/  Microsoft® 
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II.   THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 


This  subject  comprises  musical  and  verbal  expression,  musical  form,  harmony, 
musical  composition,  and  counterpoint. 


III.  VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  course  comprises  respiration,  control  of  the  breath,  attack,  vowel  color, 
emmciation,  blending  of  registers,  agUity,  musical  ornaments,  phrasing,  and  style. 

IV.  NORMAL  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  inaugurated  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  trained 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools,  etc.  It  extends  over  two  years, 
and  insures  not  only  a  broad  musical  education,  but  a  thorough  equipment  for  pro- 
fessional teaching.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. ,  five  days  per  week.  The 
course  includes  the  following  subjects : 


Vocal  culture. 
Harmony. 
Musical  form. 
Counterpoint. 
History  of  music. 
Vocal  physiology. 
Sight  reading. 
Musical  composition. 


Musical  and  verbal  expression 
Acoustics. 
Physical  culture. 
Educational  psychology. 
Ai-t  and  science  of  teaching. 
Practical  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Kindergarten  color  music. 


Entrance  examinations  take  place  in  June  and  September.  Applicants  are 
required  to  have  the  third  grade  certificate  in  vocal  music,  and  a  fair  general  edu- 
cation. The  necessary  musical  qualifications  will  require  about  six  months'  study 
and  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  day  or  evening  classes  held  at  the  Institute. 

AB.T  or  TEACHING. 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lecture-lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  music, 
with  individual  practice  in  teaching,  to  prepare  teachers  of  music  for  public  schools. 
There  are  afternoon  and  evening  classes  for  those  who  are  employed  during  the 
day. 

KINDERGARTEN  COLOR  MUSIC. 

A  series  of  lecture-lessons  is  given  on  the  color  music  system,  intended  to  enable 
kindergartners  to  teach  music  successfully  to  the  youngest  children. 

V.    CHORAL   SOCIETY. 

This  is  intended  to  develop  into  an  oratorio  society  of  high  grade,  to  give  music  to 
the  public  at  low  rates.  A  select  choir  of  24  members  is  also  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Choral  Society. 

VI.   LECTURE  COURSE. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  interesting  musical  subjects  is  given  during  the  season. 

Classes  in  all  the  above  subjects  are  held  both  day  and  evening.  Day  classes 
meet  twice  a  week,  evening  classes  once  a  week.  There  are  also  afternoon  classes 
for  children. 

The  Choral  Society  meets  on  Tuesday  evening  at  8:00  o'clock,  from  October  1  till 
May  1. 

The  Technical  Museum  is  described  in  the  early  pages  of  this  ac- 
count. It  still,  as  at  first,  occupies  the  fifth  floor  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  has  i"eceive(|),p(jf^^^l}j|flfc^,^)^s.     As  is  justly  stated 
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there  is  no  limit  to  possible  additions  on  the  artistic  side  of  such  a 
Museum,  while  the  technical  side  is  necessarily  limited;  and  can 
only  grow  after  a  certain  point  is  reached,  as  science  progresses. 
The  following  paragraphs  from  the  four  pages  given  to  the  Museum 
give  a  concise  summary  of  its  present  condition: 

THE  TECHNICAL  MUSEUM. 

Many  metals  do  not  directly  admit  of  artistic  application,  but  it  often  happens 
that  some  of  their  compounds  are  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  thus,  aluminium  has 
only  a  very  limited  appHcation  in  its  metallic  form,  and  siUcon  has  none  whatever, 
and  yet  they  combine  to  form  kaolin  and  clay,  without  which  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  earthenware,  stoneware,  and  porcelain  would  be  impossible. 

The  lower  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  pottery  and  glass,  so 
arranged  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  classes  are  grouped  to- 
gether and  connected  with  each  other.  Under  the  various  divisions  the  produc- 
tions of  each  country  are  collected  and  arranged  chronologically,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  materials  and  tools  used  in  the  course  of  manufacture  are  placed  with  the 
finished  specimens. 

The  collection  of  organic  material  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
aims,  in  the  same  way  as  the  inorganic,  to  teach  the  student  by  means  of  the  sense 
of  sight  how  a  finished  article  is  gradually  developed  from  the  crude  material. 

In  the  textile  fabric  collection,  the  artistic  side  becomes  more  important  than  the 
technical,  although  even  here  the  technology  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  for 
the  making  of  the  thread,  and  the  subsequent  weaving  of  the  latter  into  cloths  of 
various  textures,  is  treated  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  aim  of  this  collection  is 
to  represent  the  productions,  in  the  way  of  cloth,  embroidery,  and  design,  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate,  by  means  of 
antique  and  modern  specimens,  the  gradual  evolution  of  art  in  each  country.  In 
this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  students  may  learn,  by  comparing  the  old  with  the 
new  and  the  inferior  with  the  better,  what  pieces  of  work  really  possess  artistic 
merit,  and  may  also  acquire  a  knowledge  of  styles  and  designs  which  will  be  of  use 
in  original  designing  and  other  work  which  may  be  required  of  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  Technical  Museum  contains  about  seven  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  new  articles  are  continually  being  added.  It  is  open  to  the  public  three 
times  a  week,  as  follows:  Monday,  7:80  to  9:30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  3  to  5  p.  m. 
Friday,  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 

As  occasion  offers,  the  various  instructors  of  the  Institute  take  their  classes  to  the 
Museum  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  subject  upon  which  they  have  been 
working,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  collections  are  to  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Besides  this,  on  apphcation  at  the  General  Office,  students  of  the  Institute 
may  obtain  permission  to  go  to  the  Museum  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
a  particular  branch  or  subject  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 

The  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Museum  has  been  visited  by  more  than 
thirty  thousand  people  shows  the  extent  to  which  it  is  appreciated. 

The  five  pages  of  the  catalogue  given  to  the  account  of  the  Library 
here  follows  ;  the  tables  alreadj'-  given  from  the  two  numbers  of  the 
"Eecord"  showing  the  use  made  by  the  public  of  this  library  show 
how  fully  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pratt,  has  been  appreciated.  The 
facts  here  given  as  to  the  methods  adopted  to  make  this  Library  of 
real  use  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institute,  are  full  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  possible  increase  TO^'ffsefuiness  to^^^ftBnc  school  children,  and  to 
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the  community  at  large,  that  might  result  from  the  adoption  of 
similar  methods  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  managers  of  public 
and  school  libraries. 

LIBRARY. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  in  its  various  departments  is  supplemented  by  a  weU- 
selected  and  rapidly  growing  library.  There  are,  at  present,  about  38,000  volumes 
upon  the  shelves,  special  pains  having  been  taken  to  comprise  in  this  number  the 
best  literature  on  the  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  estabhsh  a  library  solely  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  confine  its  selections  chiefiy  to  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  It  was 
afterwards  decided,  however,  that  the  hbrary  should  have  a  much  wider  scope 
than  this,  in  order  that  its  influence  might  be  as  far-reaching  as  possible,  and  that, 
in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  it  should  be  general  in  character,  and  include  the  whole 
field  of  hterature  in  its  broadest  sense;  so  that,  while  it  may  be  especially  strong  in 
the  departments  most  intimately  related  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  it  is  not  Um- 
ited  to  these  departments,  but  is  rather  a  symmetrical  general  hbrary,  fairly  repre- 
senting the  following  classes : — bibhography,  philosophy,  religion,  sociology,  phil- 
ology, science,  useful  arts,  fine  arts,  hterature,  biography,  history,  travels. 

The  aim  and  poUcy  of  the  founder  was  to  establish  a  reference  hbrary  from  the 
resources  of  which  all  classes  of  people  might  draw  material  to  aid  in  their  studies; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  make  it  a  popular,  free  circulating  hbrary.  The  demands 
upon  it  are  therefore  unusually  great,  since  it  combines  two  ideas — ^that  of  a  refer- 
ence library  designed  as  a  work-room  for  the  students  and  instructors,  and  that  of 
a  free  circulating  library  open  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc.  Its  privileges  are  extended, 
free  of  charge,  to  all  residents  of  Brooklyn,  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
being  restricted  to  books  specified  in  the  children's  list. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  Institute  aim  to  supplement  their  instruction 
by  recommending  to  their  classes  hues  of  reading  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  to  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible  to  make  free  use  of  the  Library. 

Many  of  the  books  most  frequently  needed  for  reference  are  shelved  in  the  rooms 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Institute,  so  as  to  be  easily  available,  and  save 
even  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  These 
books  are  also  dupUcated  in  the  Library  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  Reading-room  connected  with  the  Library  is  large,  comfortable,  and  weU- 
lighted.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  are  kept  on  file  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers.  About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  leading  American,  Enghsh, 
French,  and  German  magazines  and  periodicals  are  represented. 

The  reference  department,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc.,  to  the 
number  at  present  of  about  eight  hundred,  is  so  arranged  that  those  wishing  to 
consult  these  books  have  free  access  to  the  shelves.  It  is  especiaUy  desired  to  make 
this  department  useful  and  helpful,  and  to  have  those  in  charge  of  it  who  are  com- 
petent to  judiciously  guide  the  investigator  in  the  best  methods  for  looking  up  a 
subject,  and  to  assist  him  by  placing  the  resources  of  the  hbrary  at  his  disposal. 
To  faciUtate  the  accomphshment  of  this  object,  the  sets  of  periodicals  in  the 
Library  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Poole's  index  are  placed  in  the  reference 
room  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public.  The  reference  room  is  open  every 
evening,  and  an  assistant  is  in  charge.  Artisans  and  others  who  may  wish  to  read 
on  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  them,  and  who  have  only  evening  hours  for 
the  purpose,  are  especiaUy  welcome  to  this  department,  which  is  strong  in  technical 
reference-books. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute  classes,  informal  talks  are 
given  to  the  students,  explaining  to  them  the  general  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  in  the  Library,  thd j.ise  oi'tM¥  flraSS^OffiS  classification,  the  plan  of  the 
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card  catalogue,  and  the  way  to  consult  it,  and  showing  them  by  practical  illustra- 
tions the  method  of  looking  up  subjects,  so  that  they  may  be  in  some  degree  fitted 
to  undertake  their  investigation  with  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  employed, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  To  this  end  there  will  be  given  also  descriptions 
of  the  prominent  books  of  reference,  so  as  to  enable  students  to  become  familiar 
with  their  appearance,  and  the  general  character  of  their  contents,  and  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  the  comparative  value  as  authorities  of  the  various  atlases,  en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries,  and  other  works  which  they  wiU  have  occasion  to  consult. 

Special  lists  of  books  on  various  topics  connected  with  class-room  work  are  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time,  and  bulletined  where  they  may  be  of  service  to  thOse  who 
feel  inclined  to  pursue  further  the  subjects  they  are  studying. 

Lists  on  psychology,  archaeology,  and  German  literature  have  been  compiled  to 
serve  those  in  attendance  on  the  University  Extension  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
and  public  events  exciting  general  attention  have  also  been  noticed  in  this  way. 

Pupils  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city  have  made  free  xise  of  the 
Library,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  reference 
department  to  render  assistance  in  looking  up  matter  pertainiug  to  subjects  assigned 
for  essays,  or  any  topics  that  arise  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

MBMBEESHIP  AND   CIRCULATION. 

Over  13,000  persons  have  taken  out  cards  of  membership  entitling  them  to  draw 
books,  and  105,646  books  were  circulated  during  the  year  1890. 

CATALOGUES. 

An  author  and  card  title  catalogue  of  all  the  books  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  is  placed  in  the  deUvery-room  for  consultation  by  the  public.  In  this  cata- 
logue the  biographical  cards  are  arranged  in  a  separate  alphabet,  according  to  the 
subject  of  the  biography.  An  official  card  catalogue,  containing  fuller  entries,  is 
also  kept.  Both  catalogues  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  American  Library 
Association  Rules,  and  are  written  in  the  library  hand.  Type-vmtten  class-lists, 
arranged  by  subjects,  and  forming  a  subject-catalogue,  are  placed  upon  the  tables 
in  the  deUvery-room,  and  are  revised  and  re-written  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  system  of  classification  used  is  that  known  as  the 
Dewey  classification.  As  the  Library  is  adding  new  books  rapidly  at  present,  it  is 
not  thought  advisable  to  issue  a  general  printed  catalogue.  A  finding-list  of  the 
fiction  in  the  Library  arranged  by  authors  and  titles  in  one  alphabetical  series  has 
been  printed,  however,  and  is  sold  to  borrowers  of  the  Library  for  a  nominal  sum. 
A  children's  Hst  has  also  been  prepared,  pains  being  taken  to  select  only  the  best 
books  of  the  best  authors,  and  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  receive  borrow- 
ers' cards  on  condition  of  drawing  books  from  this  list.  The  books  in  the  children's 
list  are  grouped  in  chronological  order  according  to  the  subject  treated,  the  best 
illustrated  and  most  tastefully  bound  editions  having  been  selected.  The  object  in 
preparing  these  Usts  is  to  create  in  the  child  a  correct  hterary  taste,  so  that  he  shall 
learn  to  discriminate  for  himself  between  good  and  poor  reading. 

LIBRARY  HOURS. 

The  library  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  until  6  p.m.,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday evening  until  9:30  o'clock.  The  reading-room  and  reference-room  are  open 
from  9  a.m  to  9:30  p.m.  on  all  week  days. 

Library  Classes. 

In  June,  1890,  in  response  to  appeals  for  instruction,  a  class  in  cataloguing  was 
started,  receiving  three  le^Si^^gyj^./Jflg/^^er  a  second  class  was  formed. 
A  training  class  in  library  economy  was  also  organized  in  October,  to  meet  three 
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mornings  in  the  week,  taking  its  instruction  from  the  different  Ubrary  assistants  in 
turn,  as  the  subjects  studied  carried  the  class  into  different  departments  of  library- 
work.    The  work  covered  in  this  course  is  as  follows: — 


Practical  charging-system  work 
Registration  of  borrowers. 
Mechanical  preparation  of  books  for 

the  shelves. 
Accession-work. 
Cla8sifl.cation. 
Shelf-listing. 
Stock-taking. 


Binding  and  rebinding. 
Alphabeting. 
Order-department  work. 
Care  of  statistics. 
Reference  work. 
Bibliography. 
Rhetoric. 
English  literature. 


Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  cataloguing  and  training  classes  have  had  opportunities 
to  put  their  training  to  practical  test,  and  have  taken  positions  in  other  libraries. 

A  class  in  English  literature  was  organized  later  in  the  year  to  which  those  not 
members  of  the  training  class  were  admitted.  Talks  were  given  on  the  history  of 
literature,  and  lists  of  collateral  reading  were  suppUed  to  the  class.  The  books 
referred  to  in  these  lists  were  kept  in  the  reference-room  on  a  special  table  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  treated  as  reference  books.  ^ 

Classes  in  library  training,  reference  work,  cataloguing,  and  English  literature 
begin  in  November.  Each  course  covers  a  period  of  six  inonths.  Applicants  for 
these  courses  must  present  their  application  blanks  one  month  in  advance. 

A  series  of  ta  ks  to  teachers  on  the  reference  work  is  planned  for  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  co-operation  with  the  teachers  of  the  various  city  schools  is  desired. 

By  making  application  to  the  librarian,  teachers  can  have  special  privileges  in 
the  drawing  of  books.  Authors  or  scholars  engaged  in  special  lines  of  literary 
work  may  have  added  privileges  granted  them,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  if  due  notice 
of  their  needs  be  sent  to  the  librarian. 

Astral  Branch. 

On  March  4,  1890,  a  branch  library  was  opened  in  the  Astral  Apartment-house, 
on  Franklin,  Java,  and  India  Streets,  and  books  are  now  given  out  from  this 
branch  directly,  and  are  also  delivered  from  the  main  Ubrary,  by  messengers,  to 
the  borrowers,  living  in  that  part  of  the  city.  In  this  apartment-house  is  a  spacious, 
weU-ventUated,  and  well-lighted  reading-room,  39  x  40  feet,  which  is  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Astral  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  standard  periodicals,  and 
has  a  steadily-increasing  patronage,  now  amounting  to  about  1,100  persons.  The 
circulation  is  over  3,000  volumes  per  month,  and  nearly  3,000  visitors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  reading-room  in  the  same  period. 

We  no^  come  to  an  entirely  novel  feature  of  the  Institute,  and 
one  wliicli  may  be  of  value  to  the  community  in  considering  the  wis- 
dom and  practicability  of  establishing  school  savings  banks,  which 
latter  have  been  urged  by  some  educators.  It  is  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  show  the  variety  of  instrumentalities  looking  to  the 
public  good,  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  that  I  venture  to 
insert  here  the  four  pages  of  the  catalogue  given  to  the  explanation 
of  these  peculiar  features. 
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THE  THRIFT. 

The  object  of  The  Thrift  is  to  promote  habits  of  thrift ;  to  encourage  people, 
especially  the  young,  to  become  prudent  and  wise  in  the  use  of  money  and  time ; 
to  help  place  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  in  strong  contrast  with  habits  of  thrift- 
lessness  and  extravagance ;  to  assist  people  to  buy  homes  for  themselves,  and  to 
this  end  to  encourage  the  use  of  co-operative  banks,  building  and  loan  associations, 
when  they  are  managed  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  to  foster  the  use  of  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  or  institutions  where  the  savings  of  the  producing  class  can 
be  safely  deposited ;  also,  to  do  all  such  things  as  experience  shall  prove  to  be 
essential  to  the  accompUshment  of  these  ends. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  and  carrying  out  the  above  objects,  an  Advisory 
Council  has  been  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  conduct  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work  undertaken  by  The  Thrift.  This  Council  does  not,  however, 
assume  any  financial  responsibility,  or  have  any  personal  interest  to  serve  aside 
from  the  general  object  of  The  Thrift,  as  provided  by  the  rules  and  by-laws  which 
govern  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  above.  The  Thrift  is  organized,  and  is  designed  to  aid  in 
the  work  carried  on  at  Pratt  Institute,  but  it  is  not  conducted  by  the  Institute,  nor 
is  the  Institute  responsible  for  it. 

Benefits. 

Any  person,  whether  connected  with  Pratt  Institute  or  not,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  The  Thrift  upon  complying  with  the  regulations,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  the  management  may  refuse  to  accept  any  account,  or  at  any  time 
have  full  power  to  limit  or  close  an  account,  by  giving  notice  at  the  last  known 
place  of  residence  of  the  depositor.    Upon  giving  such  notice  interest  shall  cease. 

Accounts  may  be  held  by  minors,  and  by  trustees  and  guardians  on  behalf  of 
others ;  and  by  married  women  in  their  own  names,  and  for  their  separate  use,  and 
they  may  sign  receipts  for  interest  and  principal. 

The  work  of  The  Thrift  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  the  Investment 
Branch,  the  Deposit  Branch,  and  the  Loan  Branch.  Persons  may  take  advan- 
tage of  any  branch  without  becoming  identified  with  the  others. 

Investment  Branch. 

The  Investing  shares  of  The  Thrift  to  which  no  liability  attaches,  are  $150.00, 
payable  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  for  ten  years.  The  monthly  payments  on  each 
share  amount  in  ten  years  to  $130.00,  and  the  accumulated  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  to  $80,  making  $150  in  all ;  in  addition  to  which,  provided 
the  installments  are  regularly  paid,  each  share,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  will  be 
entitled  to  a  premimn  of  $10  per  share  more.  In  other  words,  a  monthly  payment 
of  $1  wiU  amount,  with  interest  and  premium,  to  ^160  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or 
about  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscription  paid  to  The  Thrift. 

$150.00  in  one  sum  pays  up  a  share  in  full,  and  when  this  payment  has  been 
made,  the  interest  is  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  anniim.  If 
the  interest  is  not  withdrawn  it  wiU  be  added  to  the  principal.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  each  share  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  premium  as  that  receivable  by  per- 
sons who  pay  for  their  shares  by  installments. 

Payments  on  account  of  shares  by  installments  draw  interest  from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  deposit.  Payments  may  be  made  in  advance 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  proper  amount  will  be  credited  each  month  as  it  becomes 
due,  or  if  desired,  the  number  of  shares  may  be  increased.  A  fine  of  two  cents  a 
share  per  month  will  be  ciBlQ^eelcfyyirMieipSi^oM^a. 
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Applications  for  investment  must  be  made  on  a  blank  form  furnished  by  The 
Thrift.     The  investment  fee  is  fifty  cents,  payable  with  the  application. 

Accounts  may  be  withdrav^n  at  any  time ;  and  although  The  Thrift  may,  under 
its  rules,  i-equire  one  month's  notice,  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  repay  subscriptions  on 
demand,  and  without  notice.  No  interest  wiU,  however,  be  allowed  on  shares  pay- 
able by  installments  if  they  be  withdrawn  within  two  years  of  their  issue. 

Table  showing  how  money  may  be  accumulated. 

One  share  at  $1.00  per  month,  involviug  a  saving  of  4  cents  per  day  for  300  days,  amounts,  with 
interest  and  premium,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  to  $160.00. 


Saving— 

Total. 

Per 
month. 

Per 
day.* 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
10 
15 
20 

$1.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
10.00 
16.00 
20.00 

$.04 
.08 
.12 
.16 
.20 
.40 
.60 
.80 

$160.00 

320.00 

480. 00 

640.00 

800.00 

1,600.00 

2,400.00 

3,200.00 

*  About. 


Deposit  Branch. 

Accounts  wiU  be  open  for  sums  of  |5.00  and  over,  and  subsequent  deposits  will 
be  received  at  any  time,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  |1.50. 

On  making  the  first  deposit,  the  depositor  shall  be  required  to  signify  his  assent 
to  the  Rules  and  Eegulations  of  The  Thrift  by  signing  his  name  thereto.  A  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged  at  the  time  of  opening  an  account. 

No  sum  less  than  three  dollars  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  piincipal  of  any 
account  except  to  close  the  account. 

At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  March  and  September  of 
each  year,  or  at  any  adjourned  or  special  meeting  in  the  same  months,  the  Council 
shall  order  to  be  paid  to  depositors,  at  such  times  as  it  may  designate,  such  interest 
or  dividends  as  the  interests  of  The  Thrift  will,  in  its  judgment,  permit,  on  all 
deposits  amounting  to  |5.00  or  over;  the  interest  to  be  computed  from  the  first  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  deposit,  and  cease  on  the  first  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  withdrawal.  No  interest,  however,  will  be  allowed  on  accounts 
that  have  not  been  on  the  books  for  three  months,  or  on  fractional  sums  of  $5.00. 

All  interest  to  which  any  depositor  may  be  entitled  on  the  first  of  April  and 
October  in  each  year  shall  be  added  to  his  deposits,  and  from  thenceforth  shall  be 
deemed  principal. 

Stamp  System. 

For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  The  Thrift,  and  as  a  further  means 
of  enabling  persons  to  save  small  amounts  regularly,  the  stamp  system  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  been  adopted. 
Five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cent  stamps  wiU  be  issued,  and  these  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  time  during  the  month  at  the  principal  ofiice  of  The  Thrift,  or  at  the 
branch  libraries  and  different  associations  with  which  Pratt  Institute  is  con- 
nected, or  which  it  may  establish. 

These  stations  are  only  for  the  sale  of  the  stamps;  but  money  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  stamps  attached  to  a  stamp  card  may  be  withdrawn  upon  surrender  of 
the  card  at  the  station  from  which  it  was  issued,  or  at  the  office  of  The  Thrift  on 
Ryerson  Street.     The  starfip,;3,tt.ysi  be  iJuroliasaaQfi^affixed  to  the  cards. 
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Stamps  are  to  be  attached  to  stamp  cards,  which  will  be  received  as  payments  on 
"Investment"  or  "Deposit"  accounts,  and  the  amount  transferred  to  the  depos- 
itor's pass  book,  when  presented  by  the  depositor  at  the  office  of  The  Thrift. 

Loan  Branch. 

Sums  of  any  amount  will  be  loaned  for  the  purchase  of  private  houses,  shops, 
and  other  real  property  in  Brooklyn,  but  it  is  the  special  object  of  The  Thrift  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  dwelling  houses  by  persons  for  their  own  occupation. 

The  amount  which  will  be  advanced  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  valuation 
of  the  properny  by  The  Thrift  officials;  and  of  this  value,  fifteen  per  cent.,  at  least, 
must  be  provided  in  advance  by  the  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  loan. 

The  actual  cost  in  connection  with  the  loan, — such  as  examination  of  property, 
searching  records,  guaranteeing  titles,  etc.,  will  be  charged,  which  amn,  if  desired, 
may  be  added  to  the  loan. 

Loans  wiU  be  repayable  by  monthly  installments,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  the  mortgage,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  may 
be  arranged,  so  that  the  repayments  shall  not  extend  over  fourteen  years. 

As  long  as  the  installments  are  paid  regvdarly,  the  loan  cannot  be  disturbed;  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  borrower  may  at  any  time  make 
additional  payments  on  account  of  the  advance,  and  thus  either  shorten  the  period 
during  which  the  installments  are  payable,  or  reduce  their  future  amount;  or  on 
like  consent  the  mortgage  may  be  canceled  at  any  time  by  paying  the  present 
value  of  the  f  utm"e  installments. 

Loans  are  to  be  secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  the  property,  together  with 
assigned  life  insurance  equivalent  to  one-half  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Table  showing  the  monthly  payments  required,  cost  of  loan,  etc.,  for  a  loan  of 
|1,000,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 


Interest  on  loan. 


5  per  cent.    5i  per  cent.  6  per  cent. 


Monthly  payments 

Total  payments,  10  years 

Amount  borrowed 

Actual  cost  of  loan 

Actual  cost  of  loan  per  year 
Actual  cost  of  loan  per  cent 


{10.80 

1,896.00 

1,000.00 

296.00 

29.60 

3 


111.06 
1,32?.20 
1,000.00 

aar.ao 

38.78 
3i 


S11.33 

1,359.60 

1,000.00 

359.60 

35.96 

3ft 


As  every  apphcation  for  an  advance  is  considered  on  its  merits,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  the  amount  which  will  be  loaned,  or  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  until  the 
property  has  been  inspected  by  The  Thrift's  official ;  but  in  all  cases  applicants  will 
be  dealt  with  on  the  most  liberal  terms  consistent  with  security. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  training  is  to  be  given  in  garden- 
ing, tree-culture,  and  general  farming,  in  the  New  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  to  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell,  skilled  in  these  industries. 


The  Proposed  Alliance  with  the  Prang  Educational  Com- 
pany. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Prang  Edu- 
cational Company  offJ^fegyj^J^/jft^fe^ff^  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Perry,  and  described  in  the  address  of  Mr. 
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Charles  M.  Pratt,  the  present  President  of  the  Institute,  forms  the 
latest  outgrowth  of  the  instrumentalities  set  on  foot  by  the  founder 
of  the  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  art  industrial  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  this  last  movement  is  as 
wide  embracing  as  the  continent  of  America.  The  following  is  the 
Circular  referred  to,  setting  forth  the  plans  of  the  two  Institutions, 
which  promise  much  for  the  general  training  of  public  school  teach- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

Aet  and  Industrial  Education. 

cooperative  educational  work  by  pratt  institute  and  the  prang  educa- 
tional company. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  .respectfully  invited  to  a  cooperative  undertaking 
by  Pratt  Institute  and  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  for  the  promotion  of  Art 
and  Industrial  education  in  public  schools. 

The  enclosed  circular  from  Pratt  Institute  outlines  the  general  features  of  this 
undertaking,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  provisions  have  been  made  for  three  hnes 
of  work: — 

First.  For  the  instruction  of  regular  grade  teachers  throughout  the  country  in 
the  elements  of  Art  and  Industrial  education. 

Second.  For  the  training  of  Directors  of  these  subjects  for  public  schools. 

Third.  For  presenting  to  the  people  through  public  exhibitions,  the  nature  and 
importance  of  Art  and  Industrial  education  in  pubUc  education. 

These  three  lines  of  work  are  to  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  more  important  work  has  ever  been  imdertaken  in  this  coun- 
try by  any  Institution  or  Educational  Association. 

Of  these  three  lines  of  educational  work,  the  first  two  are  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.  Careful  consideration  is  therefore  invited  to  the  broad  and  practical  pro- 
visions that  have  been  established  for  bringing  sound  instruction  in  these  new 
branches  of  study  within  the  reach  of  all  teachers  throughout  the  United  States; 
and  also  to  the  facilities  offered  to  teachers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  Directors  or  Supervisors  of  these  new  branches  in  public  schools,  to  prepare  for 
such  positions. 

I.   Provisions  for  the  Instruction  op  Grade  Teachers  Throughout  the 
Country  in  the  Elements  op  Art  and  Industrial  Education. 

prang's  normal  art  classes. 

[Their  Purpose,  their  Faculty,  their  Methods,  their  Results.] 

Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes  were  established  in  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  actively  engaged  in  pubUc  school  work  sound  normal 
instruction  in  the  new  studies  of  Form,  Drawing,  and  Color.  They  present  the 
only  practicable  means  yet  devised  for  bringing  instruction  in  these  branches  within 
the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  public  school  teachers.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  Art  and  Industrial 
Education  in  this  country.  The  staff  of  instructors,  with  their  assistants,  comprises 
persons  of  thorough  technical  a'ld  educational  training,  and  wide  public  school 
experience. 

The  present  Faculty  and  Board  of  Advisers  are  as  follows:— 

Directors. — Louis  Prang,  John  S.  Clark,  Mary  Dana  Hicks. 

Jmsir^ctors.— Kate  McCrea  Foster,  Augusta  L.  Balch,  Helen  A,  Richards,  Lizzie 
M.  Nelson,  Ellen  Miller,  Wsgi&ZBfk^MlCrOSOft® 
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Advisers  on  methods  and  courses  of  study.— Art  and  Technical  Schools:  Walter 
S.  Pen-y,  Director  of  Art  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (formerly 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  "Worcester,  Mass.);  Katherine  E.  Shattuck, 
Normal  Art  Instructor,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (formerly  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Fall  River,  Mass.). 

Manual  Training  Schools :  Charles  R.  Richards,  Director  of  Mechanic  Arts  De- 
pa,rtment,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn ;  C.  M.  Woodward,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Manual 
Training  School,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  H.  H.  Belfield,  Ph.  D..  Princi- 
pal of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

Public  Schools:  Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools, 
Chicago;  Prof.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools, 
Brooklyn;  Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Pubhc  Schools,  St.  Paul; 
Mrs.  T.  E.  EUey,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Miss  Sara  A. 
Fawcett,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  Stella  Skin- 
ner, Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  WORK   OF    THE  CLASSES. 

Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes  comprise  four  distinct  classes,  each  covering  a  partic- 
ular line  of  public  school  work.  These  are  respectively  designated  as  Class  A, 
Class  B,  Class  C,  and  Class  D. 

Class  A  is  intended  for  teachers  in  Primary  Schools.  The  course  of  study  in  this 
class  is  in  harmony  with  the  kindergarten  methods  which  now  characterize  the 
best  primary  instruction.  It  includes  a  fuU  course  of  Form  Study,  Color  Study, 
Clay  Modeling,  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting,  Making  and  Drawing  suitable  for  pri- 
mary grades  in  schools  where  instruction  of  the  highest  character  is  desired. 
Special  attention  is  paid- to  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  regular  school  work  in 
Language,  Number,  Place,  and  Elementary  Science.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  a  period  of  twelve  months  being  allowed  for  its  completion.  An  examina- 
tion is  given  after  the  completion  of  these  ten  sections,  and  if  satisfactorily  passed  a 
certificate  is  awarded  to  the  graduate. 

Class  B  is  intended  for  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools.  In  order  that  students  may 
understand  the  foundations  on  which  thorough  grammar  school  work  is  based,  the 
work  of  this  class  includes  in  its  earlier  lessons  the  work  of  Class  A.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  work  of  Class  B  so  develops  the  subjects  of  Form  Study,  Drawing, 
and  Color  as  to  fully  meet  the  examination  requirements  in  these  subjects  for 
teachers  in  grammar  schools  where  the  highest  standards  of  work  are  maintained. 
The  appUcation  of  its  exercises  to  the  regular  school  work  in  Arithmetic,  Natural 
Science,  History,  and  Literature  is  made  an  important  and  helpful  feature  of  the 
course.  Collateral  reading,  in  the  directions  of  educational  principles  and  meth- 
ods, and  of  the  history  of  Art,  is  laid  out  for  those  who  can  devote  time  to  such 
reading. 

The  work  of  Cla.ss  B  is  divided  into  twenty  sections,  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months  (two  years)  being  allowed  for  its  completion.  An  examination  is  made  on 
the  completion  of  the  work,  and  a  certificate  awarded  to  each  satisfactory  grad- 
uate. 

For  those  teachers  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  Directors  or  Supervisors  of 
Form  Study,  Drawing,  and  Color,  or  for  work  in  the  Fine  Arts,  Class  B  affords 
training  directly  preparatory  for  the  best  advanced  technical  instruction  in  both 
these  directions.     See  Section  II.  of  this  circular  for  particulars. 

Class  C  is  intended  for : — 

(a)  Graduates  of  Class  B  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  any  large  technical  school, 
but  wish  to  pursue,  on  the  correspondence  plan,  advanced  studies  in  the  same  lines 
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(6)  Graduates  of  Art  Schools  and  others,  who,  having  had  good  technical  art 
training,  desire  to  secure  instruction  in  the  educational  principles  and  methods  of 
work  that  are  necessary  for  public  school  service. 

The  work  of  Class  0  is  divided  into  several  sections,  from  which  students,  after 
consultation  with  the  Directors,  may  elect  a  certain  number  of  subjects. 

Class  D,  or  the  ' '  Introductory  "  Class,  is  intended  for  those  teachers  who  may  be 
chosen  from  the  regular  corps  in  small  towns  where  Form  Study,  Drawing,  and 
Color  are  being  first  introduced  into  the  schools,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  work. 
In  such  cases  the  School  Board  appoints  some  one  teacher  to  receive  instruction  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  and  to  give  this  instruction  to  the  other 
teachers. 

The  work  of  Class  D  comprises  ten  sections,  to  be  covered  within  the  space  of 
one  year  (twelve  months).  The  course  of  study  provides  for  the  instruction  of  the 
individual  teacher,  and  for  her  periodical  meetings  with  the  whole  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  different  grades. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  and  courses  of  study  in  all  these  Normal  Art  Classes  are  in  accord 
vdth  the  most  successful  experience  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  the  country. 

Definite  printed  requirements  for  each  section  of  the  chosen  course  are  sent  to 
the  student,  together  with  the  necessary  text-books  and  materials.  Included  in 
the  work  required  from  each  student  are  written  outlines  of  class  exercises 
embodying  the  student's  idea  of  the  best  method  of  presenting  specified  subjects 
to  children  of  appropriate  grade.  The  work  of  the  student  is  done  at  her  home, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Directors  for  criticism.  It  is  considered  from  both  the  tech- 
nical and  the  educational  stand-points;  full  criticisms  and  suggestions  are  then 
typewritten  and  sent  back  to  the  student,  together  with  the  criticised  work. 

It  is  thus  possible  for  any  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher  to  quaUfy  herself  for 
doing  good  class-room  work  in  Form  Study,  Drawing,  and  Color,  and  this  without 
interfering  with  her  regular  duties  or  involving  any  large  expense.  The  corre- 
spondence plan  of  normal  instruction  has  proven  itself  thoroughly  successful  in 
this  work.  Special  pains  are  taken  to  bring  out  clearly  the  practical  relations  of 
the  study  of  Form,  Drawing,  and  Color  to  other  branches  of  school  work;  and 
through  this  feature  of  the  lessons  students  gain  an  insight  into  new  and 
advanced  methods  of  general  school  instruction  that  is  of  great  benefit  in  their 
work  in  other  studies. 

THE  RESUIiTS. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  results  of  this  method  of  instruction  wiU  show 
that  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes  furnish  a  perfectly  practicable  means — and  the 
only  practicable  means  yet  devised — for  bringing  sound  normal  instruction  in 
Form,  Drawing,  and  Color  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  now  actively  engaged  in 
public  school  work.  The  success  of  these  classes  is  an  established  fact.  They  are 
are  approved  and  indorsed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  country.  The  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
these  classes  speak  with  cordial  appreciation  of  the  thoroughness  and  the  prac- 
tical helpfulness  of  the  instruction  they  have  received.  Extracts  from  a  few  of 
the  letters  of  such  students  are  enclosed  herewith. 

II.  Provisions  foe  Training  Directors  and  Stipervisoes  op  Aet  and  Indus- 
trial Education. 

peatt  institute  and  its  facilities  foe  noemal  art  insteuctioh. 
Pratt  Institute,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  largest  Art  and  Technical  Insti- 
tutions in  the  country.    ItMf iS^C^lH' W)g!f^5S¥?®-^™®™^'  i^  ^°^  ™  t^e  world, 
to  recognize  in  the  education  of  the  people  the  equal  claims  of  Literature,  Art, 
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Science,  and  Labor.  Through  the  munificent  endowment  of  its  founder,  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  its  various  departments,  and  is 
enabled  to  secure  the  best  instructors. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  Institute  furnishes  instruction  of  the  highest  char- 
acter in  PTtne  Art  and  in  Industrial  Art,  with  ample  provisions  for  Normal  Art 
instruction.  In  the  Fine  Art  section  great  attention  is  paid  to  studying  from  life. 
In  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modeling,  students  have  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  work- 
ing from  the  head  and  from  the  full-length  figure.  The  Industrial  section  embraces 
instruction  in  the  various  features  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  and 
Constructive  Design,  with  exceptional  provisions  for  practical  Decorative  Design. 

NORMAL  AET  INSTRUCTION  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE. 

Pratt  Institute  has  recognized  the  importance  of  having  Art  specialists  well 
trained  on  both  the  educational  and  technical  sides,  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
studies  of  Form,  Drawing,  and  Color  in  the  public  schools.  The  facilities  for  Nor- 
mal Art  training  at  the  Institute  are  of  an  exceptionally  broad  and  practical  char- 
acter. The  Normal  Course  covers  a  period  of  three  years.  The  regular  normal 
instructors  are  persons  who,-  in  addition  to  thorough  technical  Art  knowledge, 
possess  practical  knowledge  of  educational  methods  and  of  public  school  condi- 
tions. While  the  educational  and  normal  instruction  in  this  section  is  of  a  very 
broad  and  practical  character,  the  students  have  exceptional  advantages  in  Fine 
and  Industrial  Art  instruction,  inasmuch  as  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  Course 
in  Modeling,  Light  and  Shade  and  Color,  Decorative  Designing,  and  Mechanical 
and  Architectural  Drawing,  they  are  brought  under  the  special  instructors  in  the 
Fine  Art  and  the  Industrial  Art  sections.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
students  have  access  to  the  Institute  Library,  with  its  well-chosen  selection  of 
works  on  Art  and  Education,  and  also  to  the  Institute  Museum,  with  its  exam- 
ples of  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Art.  Normal  Art  students  at  this  Institution,  there- 
fore, are  enabled  to  get  much  more  than  even  fine  normal  and  technical  Art  train- 
ing for  public  school  work.  During  their  studies  they  are  able  to  see  in  the  various 
educational  and  industrial  departments  of  the  Institute  the  practical  applications  of 
Art  to  general  education  and  to  industry,  so  that  in  going  out  to  direct  Art  and  In- 
dustrial work  in  public  schools  they  are  enabled  to  interpret  this  work  intelligently 
in  its  practical  relations  to  education,  to  industry,  and  to  social  life. 

prang's    normal  art  classes  a  great    help    IN    PREPARING    FOR  SX7PEEVIS0RT 
WORK,   OR  FOB  PRACTICAL  ART  WORK  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  well-trained  Directors  and  Supervisors  of  Form  Study, 
Drawing,  and  Color  in  public  schools.  It  is  found,  however,  that  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  educational  methods  and  experience  in  public  school  management  are  as 
indispensable  to  success  as  technical  art  knowledge.  There  are  many  teachers 
engaged  in  regular  grade  work  who  have  precisely  the  educational  knowledge  and 
experience  which,  if  combined  with  thorough  technical  training,  would  assure  them 
success  and  public  recognition  as  Directors  and  Supervisors  of  these  new  studies. 

Teachers  possessing  the  general  qualifications  for  such  positions  will  find  Prang's 
Normal  Class  B  of  great  material  aid  in  preparing  at  Pratt  Institute  for  supervisory 
work.  The  coijrse  of  study  in  this  class  has  been  brought  into  complete  harmony 
with  and  covers  many  of  the  elementary  features  of  the  Normal  Course  at  the  Insti- 
tute. Teachers,  therefore,  passing  from  this  class  to  the  Normal  Department  at  the 
Institute,  wiU  be  enabled  to  take  during  one,  two,  or  three  years  a  much  broader 
and  fuller  course  of  instruction  than  would  be  possible  without  such  preliminary 
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Graduates  from  the  Prang  Class  B  desiring  to  prepare  for  practical  Art  work  at 
the  Institute,  rather  than  for  supervisory  work,  will  find  the  instruction  they  have 
received  of  great  assistance  either  in  Fine  Art  study  or  in  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  Industrial  Art. 

PRANG  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE. 

In  order  to  encourage  regular  grade  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions and  ambition  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  supervisory  work  in  Form 
Study,  Drawing,  and  Color,  there  have  been  established  at  Pratt  Institute  ten 
annual  scholarships  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  with  one  year's  free  tuition  at 
Pratt  Institute.  These  scholarships  give  the  holders  admission  to  any  of  the  day  or 
evening  classes  of  the  Ai-t  Department.  These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  June 
of  each  year  to  the  ten  students  of  Prang's  Normal  Art  Class  B  who,  while  engaged 
in  public  school  duties,  have  within  the  year  graduated  with  most  credit  from  that 
class. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  THE  PRANG  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE. 

These  scholarships  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  engaged  in 
public  school  work,  and  the  conditions  are  as  follows : — • 

1.  These  scholarships  are  limited  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  public  school 
teaching. 

2.  Any  public  school  teacher  now  a  member  of  Prang's  Normal  Art  Class  B,  or 
any  public  school  teacher  joining  Class  B  after  Oct.  1,  1891,  may,  by  signifying  such 
a  desire,  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  scholarship  candidates. 

3.  PubUc  school  teachers  now  members  of  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes  other  than 
Class  B,  have  the  privilege  of  transferring  their  membership  to  Class  B,  and  thus 
becoming  eligible  candidates. 

4.  Present  students  who  entered  the  Normal  Art  Classes  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1891, 
if  desirous  of  competing  for  scholarships,  must  complete  the  work  and  examina- 
tion of  Class  B  by  June  1,  1893. 

5.  Present  students  who  have  entered  the  Normal  Art  Classes  since  Jan.  1,  1891, 
if  desirous  of  competing  for  scholarships,  must  complete  the  work  and  examination 
of  Class  B  by  June  1,  1893. 

6.  Competitors  for  scholarships  entering  Class  B  after  October  1,  1891,  wiU  each 
be  allowed  a  maximum  period  of  two  years  (twenty-four  months)  in  which  to  do 
the'  whole  of  the  course.  The  work  may  be  done  in  as  much  less  time  as  circum- 
stances makb  possible  in  any  case,  but  it  must  positively  be  completed  within  two 
years  from  the  time  of  entrance. 

7.  An  individual  examination  is  given  to  each  student  immediately  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  Students  completing  their  work  and  passing  examination 
later  than  June  1  in  any  given  year  will  receive  graduation  certificates  as  soon  as 
their  examination  is  satisfactorily  concluded ;  but  their  records  can  not  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  graduates  until  the  following  June. 

AWARDING  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Full  records,  copies  of  all  criticisms  and  correspondence,  and  distinct  estimates 
of  each  student's  consecutive  lessons  and  her  final  examination  are  kept  on  file  by 
the  Directors  of  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes. 

In  June  of  each  year  these  records  and  examinations  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  compared,  and  decision  rendered  as  to  the  ten  most  worthy  candidates  for  the 
annual  scholarships. 

In  making  the  awards,  knowledge  and  intelligent  application  of  educational 
principles  will  be  oonsHei^^^^gp  tf^^gf^^^^^  in  drawing. 
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The  following  persons,  in  conference,  will  make  the  scholarship  awards:  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Perry,  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Miss 
Katherine  E.  Shattuck,  Normal  Art  Instructor,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  Mrs. 
Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Director  of  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes,  Boston. 

Announcements  of  the  awarded  scholarships  wiU  be  made  by  July  1,  of  each  year. 
The  school  year  at  Pratt  Institute  opens  in  September  of  each  year. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  this  cooperative  educational 
undertaking  between  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Prang  Educational  Company  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  public  schoolteachers,  as  well  as  of  much  significance  to  pubUc 
education. 

That  Art  and  Industrial  education  are  to  become  integral  features  in  our  system 
of  pubUc  education  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  person  who  takes  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  educational  and  social  tendencies  of  our  time.  The  chief  obstacles  to 
the  general  introduction  of  these  subjects  into  the  schools  are  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  regular  grade  teachers  are  rarely  quaUfled  to  give  instruction  in  them,  while 
the  persons  are  few  who  possess  sufficient  technical  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  educational  methods  and  school  management,  to 
wisely  direct  the  instruction  in  the  schools. 

To  help  in  removing  these  obstacles  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  cooper- 
ative undertaking;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  regular  teachers  throughout  the  country 
will  see  in  the  means  provided  for  carrying  to  them  sound  instruction  in  these  new 
branches  whUe  engaged  in  their  regular  school  work,  and  in  the  opportunities 
offered  at  Pratt  Institute  to  prepare  for  Directors  and  Supervisors  of  these  subjects 
in  the  schools,  such  broad  and  practical  provisions  for  their  benefit  that  they  in 
turn  will  cooperate  to  make  the  undertaking  a  benefit  to  public  education. 

For  further  particulars  relative  to  this  undertaking,  or  in  regard  to  Prang's  Nor- 
mal Art  Classes  or  the  Prang  Scholarships  at  Pratt  Institute,  address, 

Peaug's  Nokmal  Art  Classes, 

7  Parle  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Nov.  1,  1891. 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  The  Prang  Educational  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

With  the  final  general  statement  of  the  catalogue,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cost  of  tuition  in  the  various  schools  and  classes,  and 
the  greatly  enlarged  list  of  officers  and  Instructors,  the  account  of 
this  most  interesting  institution  closes.  With  such  a  purpose  and 
such  a  history  of  rapid  development,  who  can  venture  to  limit  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  future  growth,  or  to  set  bounds  to  its  influ- 
ence for  good?  What  better  monument  could  man  desire  than  to 
be  remembered  among  men  as  the  Founder  of  such  a  perennial  source 
of  benefits  to  his  fellow-men? 

General  Conditions  op  admission— Attendance. 

Except  in  special  cases,  students  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Institute  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  foiurteen  years. 

The  requirements  for  admission  vary  according  to  the  department ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  applications  are  accepted  when  the  head  of  the  department 
can  satisfy  himsielf ,  either  by  examinations  or  otherwise,  that  the  applicant  is 
fitted  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  wishes  to  pui-sue. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  Institute  are  expected  to  fill  out  application  blanks, 
and  to  leave  them  at  the  Gteneral  Office  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
Applicants  who  receive  ^'j^ff^S&^^^^/WBrc^o'ffW^^  *'^'  ""^^  ^^  tuition  fee. 
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at  the  OfiBce,  where  they  will  be  given  a  student's  ticket  admitting  them  to  the 
department  for  which  apphcation  has  been  made.  It  is  expected  that  all  applicants 
will  be  present  and  ready  for  work  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  the 
term. 

Promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  are  absolutely  insisted  upon.  Con- 
tinued absence,  without  notification,  will  be  considered  a  permanent  withdrawal. 

TtntTiON. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance,  and  no  part  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  refunded  to 
pupils  who  withdraw,  or  are  dismissed  from  the  Institute  before  the  close  of  the 
term  for  which  the  fee  is  paid. 

The  authorities  of  the  Institute  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  increase  the 
rates  of  tuition  if  it  be  found  advisable,  but  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  possible 
the  admission  of  all  deserving  applicants. 

Board — Lunch-room. 

No  provisions  are  made  for  board  at  the  Institute,  but  students  coming  from  out 
of  town  will  be  referred  to  boarding  places  in  convenient  parts  of  the  city. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Main  Building  is  a  commodious  Lunch  Room  where  simple 
meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  noon  and  evening,  at  moderate  prices.  The 
Lunch  Room  is  under  the  special  care  of  a  competent  caterer,  and  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  cooking  schools  of  the  Institute. 

Visiting  days. 

In  order  to  prevent  interruption  to  the  work  of  the  classes,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  hmit  the  hours  for  the  inspection  of  the  buildings  to  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  from  10:00  a.  m.  to  13  m.,  and  from  3:00  to  5:00  p.  m. ;  also  duiing  the 
fall  and  winter  terms  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.  m.  of  the  same  days. 

Office  hours. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. ;  Saturday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. ; 
evening:  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  7:30  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

All  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  upon  application  in  person  or  by 
letter  at  the  office  of  the  Institute,  on  Ryerson  Street. 

Address  F.  B.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

Registration  for  the  year  1890-91. 


Day. 


Evening, 


Total. 


Technical  High  School  Department. . 

Art  Department 

Department  of  Domestic  Science 

Department  of  Commerce 

Music  Department 

Department  of  Mechanic  Arts 

Library  Training  


109 
465 
1,019 
129 
71 
67 


316 
506 
181 


109 
771 
1,525 
310 
304 


Total  

Number  enrolled  in  more  than  one  department. . 


1,883 


1,458 


1,841 
109 


Individuals  enrolled. . 
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Tuition. 


The  school  year  is  divided  iato  three  terms  for  day  classes,  and  two  terms  for 
evening  classes. 
The  tuition,  as  given  below,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  for  a  single  term. 


Day       Evening 
Classes.     Classes, 


TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


First  year,  per  term 

Second  year,  per  term. 
Third  year,  per  term  . . 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Morning  classes,  five  half  days  each  week 

Afternoon  classes,  two  half  days  each  week 

Evening  classes,  three  evenings  each  week 

Life  closes,  morning,  five  half  days 

Life  classes,  afternoon,  three  half  days 

Life  classes,  evening,  three  evenings 

Architectural  drawmg  shop  work,  etc.,  five  whole  days  each  week. 
Mechanical  drawing,  shop  work,  etc.,  five  whole  days  each  week . . . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


Cookery;  one  lesson  per  week. 

First  course 

Second  course 

Cookery  for  invalids 

Girl's  Saturday  morning  class 

Fancy  cookery  (materials  extra) 

Private  lessons,  each  (materials  extra) 

Normal  class(aaily) 

Household  economy;  one  lesson  per  week 

Laundry;  one  lesson  per  week 

Hygiene  and  home  nursing;  one  lesson  per  week. 

Sewing;  two  lessons  per  week 

Sewing  (children's  class);  one  lesson  per  week 

Specif  course,  five  lessons  per  week 

Dressmaking;  two  lessons  per  week. 

First  course 

Second  course  (including  chart) 

Third  course , 

Special  course,  five  lessons  per  week 

Millinery;  two  lessons  per  week. 

First,  second,  and  third  courses,  each 

Special  course,  five  lessons  per  week 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Phonography 

Phonography-  Special  afternoon  class 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 1 

Arithmetic  and  penmanship leach 

English r 

Spanish J 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Machine  shop 

Carpentry  

Blacksmithing 

Bricklaying 

Plumhing 

Plastering 

Fainting  Thouse) 

Painting  (fresco) 

Painting  (sign) 

First  year:  carpentery  turning 

Second  year:  forging 

Third  year;  machine  shop 

Geometry 

(Chemistry ■ 

Electrical  construction;  two  evenmgs  per  week 

Steam 

Strength  of  material 

Machme  design 

Building  construction jeaen 

Metallurgy 


each. 


Afternoon 
classes... 


^each. 


$10.00 
15.00 
30.00 


8.00 
5.00 


12.00 
8.00 


15.00 
16.00 


5.00 
8.00 
5.00 
8.00 

15.00 
2.00 

20.00 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 

15.00 

10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
30.00 

10.00 
30.00 


8.00 
5.00 
8.00 


$5.00 

"k'.bb 


2.00 
4.00 
3.0O 


3.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 


5.00 
10.00 
10.00 


5.00 


6.00 

'e.oo 


Six  months. 


30.00 


30.00 


20.00 


15.00 


Per  term. 
5.00   


6.00 
10.00 
8.00 

8.00 


5.00 
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MUSIC  DBPARTMBNT. 

Day  classes,  two  lessons  per  week.    Evening  classes,  one  lesson  per  week. 
First,  second,  and  third  grades  sol-fa,  and  elementary  grade  staff  notation,  each . 

Other  classes 

Normal  coiurse ^ 

Choral  society,  annual  dues,  $2.00 


Library  training  class . 

Literature  class  

Reference  work 

Cataloguing  class 


Veach. 


Evening 
Classes. 


$3.00 
2.00 


BoAKD  OF  Trustees. 

Charles  Pratt,  President*  Charles  M.  Pratt. 

Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Faculty. 

Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Chairman. 

Norman  P.  Heffley,  Secretary,  Director  of  Department  of  Commerce. 

William  O.  Pratt,  Director  of  Technical  High  School  Department. 

Walter  S.  Perry,  Director  of  Art  Department. 

Harriet  S.  Sackett,  Director  of  Department  of  Domestic  Science. 

Charles  E.  Richards,  Director  of  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Margaret  Healy,  Director  of  Libraries, 

Instructors  and  Assistants, 
technical  high  school  department. 


WilUam  O.  Pratt,  a.  M Director 

Charles  M.  AUen,  A.  m Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 

James  R.  Campbell,  A.  M Instructor  in  Literature  and  Political  Science 

M.  Ehzabeth  Vandercook Instructor  in  English  and  History 

Frederick  Reed,  A.  b Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  French 

William  E.  Chancellor,  A Instructor  in  Latin  and  Natural  Science 

Walter  V.  Holt Instructor  in  Elocution 

Helen  H.  Frothingham Instructor  in  Physical  Culture 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Walter  S.  Perry Director.    Instructor  in  History  of  Art 

S.  Herbert  Adams  f Instructor  in  Clay-Modeling,  Life  Drawing 

Lucy  A.  Fitch Instructor  in  Antique,  Anatomy,  Color,  Costimie  Class 

Katherine  E.  Shattuck Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Normal  Methods 

Mary  A  Ilia  Hurlbut Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Sketching,  Color 

Ethelyn  K.  Fenner  f    ....   Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing,  Color 

J.  Frederick  Hopkins  f Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Instrumental 

Perspective 

C.  Frank  Edminsterf Instructor  in  Architectural  Drawing 

George  A.  D.  Tew Instructor  in  Technical  and  Applied  Design 

Horatio  B.  Cunningham  f         Instructor  in  Wood-carving 

*Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred 
May  4, 1891.  [  OSOft® 

t  Also  Instructor  in  Technical  High  School  Department. 
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Mary  E.  Stocking Instructor  in  Art-needlework 

Lina  Eppendorff Instructor  in  Art-needlework 

Emma  R.  BriU Assistant  in  Freehand  Drawing 

Harriette  Bowdoin Assistant  in  Freehand  Drawing 

Florence  Walker Assistant  in  Freehand  Drawing 

Charles  A.  Mead Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing 

Hendrick  Van  Ingen Assistant  in  Architectural  Drawing 

Harriet  M.  Cox Secretary  to  Department 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Harriet  S.  Sackett Director.     Instructor  in  Household  Economy 

NeUie  Campbell  Bedford Instructor  in  Cookery,  Normal  Class 

Isabel  D.  BuUard Instructor  in  Cookery,  Laimdry 

Margret  T.  Hammond* Instructor  in  Cookery 

Helen  M.  Burgess* Instructor  in  Dressmaking 

R.  Alice  McPhee Instructor  in  Dressmaking 

Addie  Louise  Mead Instructor  in  Dressmaking 

Effie  King  * Instructor  in  Milhnery 

Clara  B.  Dewey Instructor  in  Millinery 

Eunice  R.  Campbell*  . .  .Instructor  in  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing,  Grarment Making 

Clara  Trumbull  * Instructor  in  Sewing 

Glentworth  R.  Butler,  M.D.* Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Home-nursing 

Mary  C.  Levering Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Normal  Class 

Aletta  V.  W.  Schenok Assistant  in  Dressmaking 

Elizabeth  McJunkin Assistant  in  Dressmaking 

Sopliie  W.  Hamilton Assistant  in  Dressmaking 

Jessie  H.  Ditmars Assistant  in  Dressmaking 

Kate  M.  Clements Assistant  in  Dressmaking 

Minnie  OUver Assistant  in  Millinery 

Jennie  F.  Brett Assistant  in  Sewing 

Minnie  Hutchinson  . . Assistant  in  Sewing 

Ada  A.  M.  Pratt Secretary  to  Department 

Sophia  E.  White Secretary  to  Department 

DEPAETMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Norman  P.  Heffley Director 

Lulu  Nase  Esmond Instructor  in  Phonography 

Arabel  Gillespie Instructor  in  Phonography 

Caroline  WyUe Instructor  in  Phonography 

Frank  W.  Stanley Instructor  in  Phonography 

Thomas  P.  Heffley Instructor  in  Typewriting 

Emma  B.  Ludlow Instructor  in  Typewriting 

Howard  Keeler Instructor  in  Bookkeeping 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Charles  R.  Richards Du-ector 

William  E.  Drake,  B.  S.* Instructor  in  Woodworking 

William  C.  Stimpson  * Instructor  in  Molding  and  Forging 

Henry  C.  Rrown,  Jr.* Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  Work 

George  H.  Meserole* Instructor  in  Tinsmithing 

Frank  E.  Sanborn,  B.  S  * Instructor  in  Mechanics 


♦Also  Instrmjtor.in  TechuicalJHigh  School  Department, 
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Frederick  W.  Dunbar,  B.  S Instructor  in  Electrical  Constmction 

Chas.  H.  Tiedman Instructor  in  Carpentry 

William  Rea Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  Work 

Joseph  J.  Ryan Instructor  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering 

John  J.  Ford Instructor  in  Bricklaymg 

Matthew  E.  Ogden Instructor  in  Plumbing 

George  Heath Instructor  in  Plumbing 

P.  WiUiam  Nelson Instructor  in  Fresco  Painting 

Thomas  Taylor Instructor  in  House  Painting 

Edwin  W.  Foster Secretary  to  Department 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MUSIC. 

John  J.  Dawson Director 

Lillie  J.  Hooker  * Assistant  in  Music 

Ella  L.  Fitch Assistant  in  Music 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LIBRARIES. 

Margaret  Healy,  A.  B Director 

Mary  W.  Plummer Librarian 

Agnes  E.  Little Assistant  in  Library 

Mary  C.  Mosman,  B.  S Assistant  in  Library 

Sophia  L.  Bacon Assistant  in  Library 

L.  Atalanta  Ramsdell Assistant  in  Library 

Happy  E.  Branch Assistant  in  Library 

Susie  S.  Hawkins Assistant  in  Library 

Annie  McKenzie Assistant  in  Library 

Julia  C.  Sturges Assistant  in  Library 

Elizabeth  B.  Faucon Assistant  in  Library 

Helen  J.  Aitken Assistant  in  Library 

Hettie  D.  Essler Assistant  in  Library 

Aletta  B.  Witte Assistant  in  Library 

Edith  France Assistant  in  Library 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Hannah  D.  Mowry Director 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  ETC. 

Lily  Norton Bookkeeper 

Jenny  B.  Murphy Assistant  Bookkeeper 

J.  HolUs  Gibson : Assistant  Manager  of  The  Thrift 

George  J.  Morgan Bookkeeper  of  The  Thrift 

S.  Louise  Girod Stenographer 

Louis  E.  Ackerman Assistant  in  Museum 

William  H.  Dutcher Buyer 

Frank  M.  Black Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Restaurant 

Sarah  E.  T.  Black Assistant  Superintendent 

Joseph  Foster Engineer 

*  Also  Instructor  in  Technical  High  School  Department, 
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The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

TMs  Institution,  an  account  of  wMcli  finds  its  fit  place  in  the 
present  chapter — since  it  is  a  noble  example  of  the  devotion  of  pri- 
vate wealth  to  public  use,  such  as  has  made  the  names  of  Peter  Cooper, 
and  Charles  Pratt,  honored,  wherever  knowledge  of  their  philan- 
thropic benevolence  extends; — has,  as  yet,  little  of  history  to  record. 

In  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
building  to  provide  whatever  would  serve  to  promote  its  educational 
purposes,  it  equals,  if  indeed  it  does  not  exceed,  the  provisions  so 
largely  made  in  the  building  of  the  Cooper  Union,  and  in  the  build- 
ings already  erected  for  the  uses  of  the  many  departments  of  the 
Pratt  Institute,  while  in  all  artistic  qualities  it  far  surpasses  them ; 
showing,  in  every  direction,  delightful  illustrations  of  the  charming 
effects  resulting  from  the  successful  applications  of  Art  to  Industry. 
The  elevation,  either  of  the  Cooper  Union,  or  of  the  Pratt  Institute, 
presents  little  claim  to  beauty  of  proportion,  or  of  design ;  the  claim 
of  these  buildings  architecturally  is  to  be  found  only  in  their  fitness 
for  use. 

In  contrast  with  these,  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  building  erected 
for  the  home  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  which  is  in  itself  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  happy  result  when  Art  weds  Utility,  is  of  an  excellence 
beyond  comparison.  Whether  considered  in  its  external  proportions, 
or  in  the  restrained  yet  abundant  use  of  ornament  which  charac- 
terizes this  splendid  structure,  it  must  rank  as  a  triumph  of  artistic 
architecture;  trebly  to  be  appreciated  for  its  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
classic  proportion,  in  these  days  in  which  the  heaven-scaling  tower 
of  Babel  seems  to  embody  the  only  ideal  to  which  City  architects 
aspire. 

In  its  fair  proportion  and  general  impression,  this  building  sug- 
gests (though  constructed  of  such  different  material,  and  somewhat 
smaller  in  its  ground  plan  while  widely  diverging  in  details)  the 
beautiful  building  of  white  marble,  with  its  shadowy  recessed  portico 
of  carved  Corinthian  columns,  in  which  the  General  Post  Ofiice  De- 
partment finds  a  home  in  Washington ;  itself  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing examples  of  restrained  and  classic  architecture  to  be  found  in 
that  city  of  noble  buildings. 

As  an  example  of  the  artistic  possibilities  of  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
when  used  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  effects  which  depend  on 

both  harmony  and  cq5,'^tfe(jibp9jft5rc^S^@lsO'  ^^  showing  how  the 
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forms  of  the  Renaissance  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  our  modern 
needs,  tbis  building  is  worthy  of  serious  study.  Observe,  too,  the 
dignity  imparted  to  the  fagade  by  the  noble  proportions  of  the  lofty 
arched  portal,  lavishly  enriched  by  the  portrait  busts  of  those  who 
have  left  great  names  in  the  history  of  Art,  or  Science; — a  fitting 
entrance  to  this  palace  of  Art,  Industry,  and  Education. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  rumored  that  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel, 
the  well-known  banker  of  Philadelphia,  designed  to  found  and 
endow  an  educational  institution;  beyond  this,  little  was  known, 
though  much  was  surmised.  The  building  itself  was  begun  in  1890, 
thus  giving  proof  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  popular 
belief,  but  there  was  nothing  known  generally  of  the  definite  use  to 
which  the  building  was  to  be  devoted.  It  was  known  that  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  the  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Drexel,  was  greatly 
interested  in  his  plans.  About  this  time  Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk,  for 
many  years  actively  connected  with  the  management  and  direction 
of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Mr.  Childs's  paper,  issued  a  four- 
page  folio  sheet  containing  an  interesting  concise  report  of  various 
industrial  and  technical  schools  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston;  giving  also  a  proposed  plan  for  the  Drexel  Institute,  with 
suggestions  both  as  to  the  courses  to  be  given,  and  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  building.  From  this,  though  it  had  no  other  evident 
authorization  beyond  Mr.  Burk's  signature,  it  was  clear  that  some 
kind  of  Industrial  Education  was  to  be  given  in  the  new  institution. 
As  the  plans  of  the  various  departments  have  since  been  decided 
upon  and  several  of  them  are  already  in  full  operation,  the  schedules 
of  which  will  be  here  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  from  this 
tentative  report  with  its  suggestions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1890,  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  who  had  won  dis- 
tinction as  the  first  City  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  school  system  of  that  city  having  before  been  under  a 
different  organization,  suddenly  resigned  his  position  as  a  city  offi- 
cial; as  he  had  been  called  by  Mr.  Drexel,  to  assume  the  Presidency 
of  his  proposed  Institute. 

For  more  than  a  year.  Dr.  MacAlister,  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  perfecting  the  educational  plans  of  the  schools  and  to  supervis- 
ing the  arrangements  and  interior  fitting  up  of  the  building;  having 
a  rare  opportunity  in  thus  being  able  to  direct  the  adaptation  of  the 
rooms  to  their  designated  purposes.  The  result  arising  from  Mr. 
Drexel's  munificence.  President  MacAlister's  supervision,  and  the 
genius  and  skill  of  the  architect  and  builder,*  is  a  veritable  palace. 

The  impression  made  by  the  interior  of  this  attractive  building  is 
no  less  striking  than  that  of  the  exterior.     Entering  under  the  lofty 

*  The  architects  of  the  Drexel  Institute  were  Wilson  Brothers  &  Co. ,  of  Philg,- 
delphia.    Mr.  Joseph  M.  ^W^ItiiWdfi^^fflkfbiM%'^- 
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portal  arch  to  the  spacious  antechamber,  with  its  beautiful  marble 
columns,  which  opens  into  the  great  interior  court  flooded  with  light, 
wainscoted  with  marbles,  with  stately  marble  stairways  leading  to 
the  grand  audience  room  below,  and  to  the  several  stories  above,  the 
whole  space  inclosed  by  arched  galleries  faced  with  white  enameled 
brick,  rising  tier  above  tier,  toward  the  crowning  crystal  roof;  the 
arcades  partly  supported  on  pillars  of  beautiful  marbles,  there  is 
an  impression  of  space,  freedom,  and  light,  combined  with  the  sense 
of  luxury,  suggested  by  the  costly  marbles  and  the  beautiful  statues 
standing  in  the  court,  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  unusual. 

Here  is,  indeed,  a  Palace  of  Art,  but  it  is  not  the  home  of  selfish 
luxury  or  the  splendid  abode  of  ennobled  idleness.  Here  is  the 
evidence  and  the  result  of  wealth  which  even  the  wild-eyed  anarchist 
might  bless  and  the  most  enthusiastic  socialist  approve ;  for  this  is 
a  palace  of  the  people.  All  this  splendor'and  luxury  is  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  people.  On  either  side  of  the  antechamber  wide 
entrances  invite,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  great  and  increasing  Library, 
where  is  stored  a  wealth  of  books ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Museum,  already  rich  with  the  products  of  the  art  industries 
of  the  centuries. 

To-day,  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  can  have 
access  here  to  such  treasures  of  learning  and  of  art,  as  even  Girard, 
in  his  day,  had  that  merchant  prince  of  simple  tastes  so  wished, 
could  hardly  have  commanded ;  while  the  educational  f  acilties  here 
provided  for  the  rising  generation  could  then  have  nowhere  been 
obtained. 

It  was  the  formal  opening  and  dedication  of  this  temple-palace  of 
artistic  learning  and  industry,  that  the  friends  of  Education  were 
summoned  to  attend  on  December  17th,  1891,  when  the  building  was 
so  near  completion  as  to  justify  occupation,  and  the  plans  of  instruc- 
tion were  so  perfected  as  to  admit  of  the  gradual  opening  of  the  dif- 
ferent educational  departments.  This  otherwise  joyful  occasion  was 
darkened  by  the  gloom  of  a  great  bereavement  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  s:enerous  Founder  of  the  Institute  and  his  family,  in  the 
sudden  decease  of  the  beloved  wife  and  mother,  who  had  shared  so 
fully  in  his  far-reaching  plans  of  benevolence  to  the  community. 

The  absence  of  Mr.  Drexel  from  this  inaugural  occasion  was,  there- 
fore, deeply  and  doubly  regretted. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  associated  by 
Mr.  Drexel  with  himself  as  a  director  of  the  Institute,  and  who  now 
holds  the  position  of  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Drexel,  welcomed  the  invited  guests. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  and  addresses  is  largely 
taken  from  that  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  December  18th,  1891, 
and  partly  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  the  same  date,  and  other 
Journals ;  the  Press  ot)|i^;i^*VJl®JMJ5€fi®ich  space  to  the  account 
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of  this  notable  event  which  had  called  together  so  large  and  dis- 
tinguished an  audience  of  well-known  men  and  women,  and  which 
was  unusual  in  its  representative  character :  uniting  as  it  did,  all  the 
great  classes  of  American  Workers  and  Thinkers ; — Statesmen,  Edu- 
cators, Inventors,  Merchants,  Authors,  Editors,  and  men  from  all 
the  Learned  Professions,  High  Officials  of  the  State,  and  Nation, 
Presidents  of  the  great  Universities,  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Dignitaries  of  the  Churches,  and  a  multitude  of  private  citizens,  who 
had  all  met  together  to  pay  honor  to  the  Giver  and  the  Gift. 

Considering  the  purpose  of  the  Institution  in  its  full  significance, 
and  the  representative  audience  whose  presence  illustrated  the  widely 
extended  interest  in  this  latest  development  of  the  progress  of  the 
New  Education,  the  occasion  of  these  dedicatory  ceremonies  might 
almost  lay  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  events, 
which  the  Germans  are  wont  to  characterize  as  "era-making." 

The  Tribune's  correspondent  began  the  account  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  17  (Special). — The  Drexel  Institute  has  received  the  crown  of 
dedication,  and  one  more  noble  benefaction  will  soon  enter  upon  the  comprehen- 
sive work  designed  by  its  public-spirited  founder.  The  name  of  Drexel,  so  long 
known,  through  father  and  son,  in  the  financial  world,  and  always  honorably 
known,  has  recently  become  more  prominently  identified  with  charitable  and 
philanthropic  deeds  of  large  scope  ;  but  the  spirit  which  in  these  later  days  moves 
the  hands  of  an  affluent  family  to  distribute  its  possessions  by  the  million  has  long 
been  recognized  as  existing  within  narrow  limits,  and  as  ever  active  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  good  works.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  f  ovmder  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
is  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  Though  his  business  interests  are  world- vdde, 
here  he  has  himself  always  hved,  shrinking  from  rather  than  inviting  the  glare  of 
social  distinction,  and  happiest  in  the  domesticities  of  life.  These  have  been  rudely 
disturbed  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  equal 
modesty  with  her  husband,  but  whose  kind  heart  was  a  constant  fountain  of  in- 
spiration to  him  in  all  that  he  did  or  stood  ready  to  do  in  the  direction  of  succor  and 
relief  to  those  who  were  struggling  and  in  want. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedicating  the  Institute  to-day  were  stately  to  the  point  of 
solenmity;  and  a  chord  of  pathos  characterized  the  entire  proceedings.  The  grief 
of  Mr.  Drexel  was  too  recent  to  admit  of  his  presence,  and  he  frankly  admitted  to 
his  more  intimate  friends  that  he  doubted  his  abiUty  to  endure  the  strain  that 
would  necessarily  be  imposed.  He  visited  the  building,  and  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms received  a  number  of  friends  who  had  come  from  a  distance ;  but  when  the 
procession  moved  to  the  auditorium  he  remained  behind.  The  popular  interest  in 
the  occasion  will  be  manifest  in  the  fact  that  over  5,000  apphcations  for  admission 
tickets  to  the  auditorium  were  received,  but  as  the  seating  capacity  was  about 
3,000,  only  that  number  was  issued.  The  gathering  was  representative  of  the 
several  elements  of  the  thrifty  and  well-to-do  population  of  Philadelphia.  As  a 
visitor  from  Boston  remarked,  it  was  a  typical  Philadelphia  audience  in  all  par- 
ticulars ;  and  throughout  the  two  hours  and  a  half,  during  which  the  exercises  con- 
tinued, the  utmost  attention  was  paid  to  everything  that  transpired.  The  arrange- 
ments were  perfect  and  were  carried  out  without  unnecessary  confusion  and  bustle. 
About  one-half  the  seats  were  reserved,  but  if  the  holders  did  not  present  them- 
selves before  3:50  o'clock  (3  o'clock  being  the  hour  fixed  for  beginning  the  exercises), 
the  holders  of  ordinary  admission  tickets  were  admitted,  and  the  hall  filled  from 
the  platform  backward  to^|[^ffec^-J^yii|^)i/eBBi|g©)^er.     The  first  row,  directly  in 
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front  of  the  stage,  was  reserved  for  members  of  the  Drexel  family ;  and  these, 
ranged  side  by  side  and  all  dressed  in  deepest  mourning,  presented  a  striking  feature. 
Mr.  Drexel  has  fifteen  grandchildren,  and  many  of  these,  girls  and  boys  of  varying 
ages  and  sizes,  were  conspicuous  in  the  family  group. 

The  following  few  paragraphs  descriptive  of  the  scene  are  from 
the  account  in  the  Ledger,  in  which  journal  the  addresses  were  given 
in  full,  as  hereafter  quoted: 

The  hour  for  the  ceremony  was  3  o'clock,  but  the  invited  guests  began  arriving 
two  hours  before  that  time,  spending  the  interim  in  walking  through  the  porticos, 
corridors,  and  the  spacious  covered  court,  from  which  latter  rise  two  marble  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  upper  floors.  Class-rooms  were  inspected,  the  laboratories,  the 
library,  the  reading  rooms,  gymnasium,  photographic  gallery  and  kitchens  were 
visited,  and  with  growing  admiration  the  visitors  inspected  the  compact  machinery 
in  the  basement.  Then  they  penetrated  to  the  uppermost  chambers,  where  heat 
and  ventilating  pipes  are  ramified,  and  their  constant  wonder  was  further  excited 
by  the  skill  with  which  even  the  necessary  appliances  of  so  elaborate  a  building 
were  made  available  for  class  instruction.  Even  the  decorations  of  fagade,  frieze, 
pillar,  corridor,  and  court  are  directly  ruled  by  this  paramount  thought.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  structure,  its  arrangement,  its  appliances,  and  its  decorations  would 
in  itself  comprise  a  liberal  education.     That  was  the  imiversal  expression  of  opinion. 

A  list  of  the  more  than  3000  men  and  women  at  the  ceremonies  would  include 
many  of  the  best  known  of  the  residents  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Levi  P. 
Morton,  Attorney  General  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Postmaster  General  John  Wanamaker, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  W.  Noble,  and  Commissioner  of  Education  W.  T. 
Harris,  represented  the  National  Government.  Governor  Pattisou,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  Wm.  F.  Harrity,  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  Thomas  J.  Stew- 
art, were  some  of  the  State  officials  present,  while  Mayor  Stuart,  Director  of  Public 
Safety  A.  M.  Beitler,and  Director  of  Public  Works  James  H.  Windrimwere  among 
the  many  city  officials  present.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  assisted  by  others  of  the  trustees  and  managers,  received  the  guests  from 
other  cities  as  they  entered  and  escorted  them  through  the  building. 

The  presence  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  Bishop  Whitaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
both  of  whom  took  part  in  the  impressive  exercises ;  Bishop  Foss,  Bishop-elect  Horst- 
mann,  and  the  venerable  Rev.  William  H.  Fumess,  d.  d.,  bespoke  religious  sym- 
pathy for  the  institution;  while  Andrew  Carnegie,  typifying  as  well  perhaps  as  any 
the  achievements  of  the  manufacturing  world,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "  the  Menlo 
Park  wizard,"  those  of  the  sphere  of  invention,  indicated  the  interest  of  these  two 
great  branches  of  human  activity,  of  which  the  Drexel  Institute  is  to  be  a  part. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Gihnan,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  E.  A.  Lamberton, 
President  of  Lehigh;  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia,  and  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  represented  the  higher  education.  Chief  Justice 
Daly,  of  New  York,  and  Chief  Justice  Paxson,  of  Pensylvania,  were  two  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  legal  fraternity  present. 

Hundreds  of  other  men,  equally  eminent  perhaps  in  their  chosen  sphere,  were  also 

among  the  throng  of  guests. 

******* 

The  auditorium  was  entirely  without  floral  adornment.  Nothing  but  the  classic 
simplicity  of  the  interior  decoration  relieved  the  eye.  The  occasion  needed  no  set- 
ting. The  distinguished  audience  soon  filled  the  seats;  chairs  were  brought  in  and 
placed  in  the  aisles,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  many  were  forced  to  stand  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall.  Seated  on  the  platform  were  nearly  two  hundred  men  and  women — 
men  whose  names  are  recd^|*^^e^J!^i/Wi<JilO®Pfif®th  achievement,  and  women 
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who  are  noted  in  educational  and  charitable  circles.  Among  them  were  eminent 
men  from  other  cities;  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Select  and  Common  Coimoilmen,  distinguished  civilians,  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Women  of  Drexel  Institute.  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Drexel, 
Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  was  not  present. 

Among  tte  invited  guests  was  a  delegation  f  rom  WasMngton,  con- 
sisting of  Vice  President  Levi  P.  Morton,  Attorney  General  Miller, 
General  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Postmaster  General 
Wanamaker,  ex-Postmaster  General  Tyner,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Wm.  T.  Harris,  and  I.  Edwards  Clarke.  From  Few  York, 
there  had  come  on  a  special  train, 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  General  B.  H.  Bristow,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the  orator  of  the  occasion;  H.  McK.  Twombly,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  representing  Cooper  Union;  Gen.  C.  T.  Christensen,  President 
of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company;  James  J.  Goodwin,  Chief  Justice  Daly,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Prof.  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  of  Columbia  College;  Seth  Low,  President  of 
Columbia  College;  John  Sloane,  John  Bigelow,  ex-Minister  to  France;  ex-Postmas- 
ter General  T.  L.  James,  M.  K.  Jessup,  banker;  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  banker,  and 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President  of  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

At  3  o'clock  the  invited  guests,  after  having  made  a  circuit  of  the  interior  of  the 
building,  appeared  upon  the  stage,  led  by  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  president  of  the 
institute,  and  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York,  dressed  in  his  ecclesiastical 
robes. 

Among  those  noted  on  the  platform  were :  Vice  President  Morton,  Postmaster 
General  Wanamaker,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Noble,  Attorney  General  Miller, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg;  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York;  Charles  M.  Pratt, 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn; 

Others  who  were  seated  on  the  stage  were  A.  J.  Drexel,  jr.,  George  W.  Childs,  G. 
W.  C.  Drexel,  John  R.  Drexel,  Governor  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, James  W.  Paul,  jr.,  John  R.  Bell,  J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  ex-Secretary 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  ex-Senator  WiUiam  J.  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey;  Frank  Thomson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Thomas  A.  Edison,  E.  P.  Wilbur, 
President  of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad  Company;  Robert  H.  Sayre,  of  Bethlehem, 
connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company;  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  President  Lamberton,  of  the  Lehigh  University; 
Dr.  Henry  Coppee,  ex-President  Lehigh  University;  Henry  Morton,  President  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken;  Dr.  J.  E.  Rhoades,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege;  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Balti- 
more; B.  K.  Miller,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Milwaukee ;  Beverly  Johnson,  of 
Baltimore;  Dr.  Carey  Thomas,  President  of  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore; 
General  William  J.  Sewell,  Vice  President  of  the  West  Jersey  and  Camden  and  At- 
lantic Railroad  Companies;  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Schools; 
Congressman  Henry  H.  Bingham,  A.  A.  McLeod,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company;  Chief  Justice  Edward  M.  Paxson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania;  ex-Postmaster  General  Tyner,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  Trainmg  School;  Dr.  James  W.  MacKenzie,  President  of  the  School- 
masters' Association,  and  President  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore  College;  General 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Bellefonte;  John  Russell  Young,  ex-Minister  to  China;  ex- 
United  States  Senator  A.  g)./(Qfggl^  gf^Jj^jjiyg^j^gP^eorge  B.  Roberts,  President 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  Robert  Purvis,  Frederick  Brown,  I.  Ed- 
wards Clarke,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Childs, 
Mr.  Paul  a,nd  the  sons  of  Mr.  Drexel,  were  also  present:  Richard  C.  Dale,  Joseph 
G.  Rosengarten,  George  C.  Thomas,  J.  Lowber  Welsh,  John  E.  Fell,  Herbert  M. 
Howe,  M.  D.,  William  V.  McKean,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Watkins,  Joseph  M. 
Wilson,  Addison  B.  Burk,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  K.  Conrad,  Joseph  Moore,  jr.,  Edward 
MorreU,  George  B.  Roberts,  Walter  George  Smith,  and  Edward  T.  Steel;  also  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Women  as  follows:  Miss  Anna  Hallowell,  Mrs. 
Eliza  S.  Turner,  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  Mrs.  John  R.  Fell,  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lip- 
pincott,  Mrs.  James  W.  Paul,  jr.,  Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel,  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel, 
jr.,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Mumford,  Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Turner,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Watmough,  Mrs.  T. 
K.  Conrad,  Mrs.  J.  Belangee  Cox,  Mrs.  George  W.  C.  Drexel,  Miss  Mary  Dulles, 
and  Mrs.  George  R.  Preston. 

THE  CEREMONIES. 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  Offers  the  Prayer  of  Invocation. 

It  was  a  little  after  3  o'clock  when  Dr.  James  MacAlister  stepped  to  the  reading 
desk,  at  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  requested  the  ushers  to  close  the  doors. 
The  auditorium  was  then  crowded.  In  an  instant  silence  fell  over  the  assemblage 
and  the  ceremonies  began  with  Dr.  Stainer's  March  in  D,  rendered  on  the  organ 
by  James  M.  Dickinson,  the  weU-known  organist  of  St.  James's  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Bishop  Potter  offered  the  prayer  of  invocation,  concluding  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  the  vast  assemblage  reverently  followed  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  invocation  Gounod's  triumphant  anthem,  "Praise  Ye 
the  Father,"  was  sung  by  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
after  which  Chauncey  M.  Depew  dehvered  the  dedication  address.  Mr.  Depew's 
manner  was  grave  and  his  remarks  were  serious  and  delivered  with  much  im- 
pressiveness  of  tone  and  manner.  Throughout  the  forty  minutes  occupied  in  their 
delivery  the  utmost  attention  was  paid  to  the  speaker. 

Mb.  Depew's  Address. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Depew  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  "  The  King  is  dead,  long  Uve  the  King,"  has  little  appli- 
cation to  our  times.  Ancient  terms  survive  but  they  have  lost  their  meaning. 
Words  which  conveyed  certain  ideas  to  former  generations  express  different  ones 
for  us.  The  matchlock  and  the  machine  gun,  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  represent 
the  destructive  forces  past  and  present.  The  university  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  age,  of  Abelard  and  Duns  Scotus,  and  of  the  scientific  school  and  techno- 
logical institute  to-day  are  object  lessons  as  to  the  significance  of  education  then 
and  now.  We  talk  glibly  of  progress  and  the  development  which  is  the  distinctive 
glory  of  our  century,  but  the  pace  is  so  rapid  and  the  results  so  tremendous  that  it 
is  difficult  to  grasp  either  details  or  conclusions. 

The  scientist,  the  sociologist,  the  political  philosopher,  and  the  theologian  each 
claims  for  his  department  special  recognition  for  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  its 
advance  beyond  precedents.  The  educator  is  compelled  to  admit  their  claims,  and 
also  to  confess  that,  owing  to  difficulties  which  are  not  of  his  creation,  it  has  been 
Impossible  for  him  to  keep  step  with  his  contemporaries. 

All  the  conservatism  of  centuries  has  crystalhzed  about  the  university.  Every 
radical  effort  to  break  up  old  systems  and  proceed  upon  new  lines  has  met  the 
combined  hostility  of  faculty  and  alumni.  They  point  to  results,  to  the  long  list 
of  men  eminent  in  the  professions  and  in  literature,  whom  the  schools  claim  to  be 
their  product  and  exampl^y^y^y^g^  ^y  Microsoft® 
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Fai-  be  it  from  me  to  detract  in  anyway  from  the  glory  of  that  splendid  and  self- 
sacrificing  body  of  educators  who  have  made  illustrious  the  title  of  teacher.  But 
the  teachers  have  been  so  compassed  and  pinioned  by  legend,  tradition,  and  environ- 
ment that  they  have  been  unable,  except  within  a  recent  period,  to  emancipate  the 
curriculum. 

THB   PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATION   AND   LIBERTY. 

Steam,  electricity  and  inventions  have  hardened  the  conditions  of  competition 
and  multiplied  indefinitely  the  number  of  specialties.  In  the  briefest  time,  and 
almost  without  warning,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  that  educa- 
tion and  prosperity,  education  and  a  livelihood,  education  and  morals,  education 
and  law,  education  and  liberty  are  indissolubly  wedded  together. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  three  volumes  easily  contained  all  the  learning  of  that 
period.  Now,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  books  of  the  largest  size,  and  edited  under 
the  most  various  and  able  authorship,  do  not  pretend  to  embrace  in  their  encyclo- 
paedia the  knowledge  and  discovery  in  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  Age  the  people  could  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  producers.  The  labor  and  skiU  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
artisan  were  exhausted  to  support  the  fighter.  Education  existed  only  for  ecclesi- 
astics. It  was  wholly  the  privilege  of  the  Church.  As  the  nations  grew  more 
civilized  and  their  wants  increased,  the  priest  became  also  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor.  The  professions  gradually  emancipated  themselves  fromi  the  priesthood, 
but,  nevertheless,  down  almost  to  our  own  time,  higher  education,  the  course  in 
college  or  in  the  university,  was  reserved  for  the  liberal  professions.  Even  among 
the  most  enlightened  peoples  of  Europe,  education  is  stiU  a  privilege.  In  America 
it  is  a  duty. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  imperative  demands  of  our  period  was  when  the 
optional  opportunity  broke  in  upon  the  time-honored  course  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. Then  came  the  scientific  school,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  academic  de- 
partment as  unworthy  of  its  equal  recognition  and  degree.  But  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  practical  life  forced  many  collegians  to  go  through  the  scientific  school  as 
a  postgraduate  course  and  the  university  to  give  equal  honors  to  every  department 
of  the  institution.  It  is  only  within  our  own  generation  that  the  perfection  of  the 
old  education  for  aU  the  requirements  of  life  has  been  questioned.  The  gi-oping 
after  the  desired  results  within  the  accustomed  lines  led  to  the  creation  of  that 
most  abused  and  misused  word  "  culture." 

THE  MEANING  AND  PERVERSION  OF  "  CULTtrRE." 

The  Concord  School  gave  it  vogue  and  eminence.  With  Emerson  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  it  meant  a  full  mind,  trained  in  college,  earnestly  and  industriously  grasp- 
ing all  knowledge,  impartially  sifting  testimony  and  tradition,  and  with  catholic 
judgment  seeking  the  truth,  and  with  a  martyr's  courage  defending  it.  Culture 
became  popular.  It  was  the  badge  of  a  higher  order  of  selected  mortals.  It  excused 
the  universal  range  of  superficiahty.  It  stood  for  a  little  information  about 
everything,  and  no  accurate  knowledge  about  anything.  It  became  the  veneer  of 
the  quack,  and  finally  the  decoration  of  the  dude.  But  it  was  not  culture,  either 
in  its  lofty  significance  or  in  its  degraded  use,  which  the  times  required.  They 
-sneeded  the  practical  training  of  youth  for  the  new  and  sterner  realities  which  science 
aiii~mvention  had  created.  The  old  education  simply  trained  the  mind.  Tlie  new 
trains  tn&-mind,  the  muscles,  and  the  senses.  The  old  education  gave  the  intellect 
a  vast  mass  olinf  ormation  useful  in  the  library  and  useless  in  the  shop.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  coUege  graduate  over  the  boy  from  the  common  school  in  the  count- 
ing-room or  the  mill  was  in  his  disciplined  mind  and  confirmed  habits  of  work.  The 
superiority  of  the  ffl-a(^(9j^f/^^qH)Je^ffc)l0®e#(|n8titute  is  that  he  has  passed  the 
apprentice  period  and  learned  more  than  the  apprentice  ever  could  know. 
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Our  time  is  full  of  hope  for  the  optimist,  and  also  of  despair  for  the  pessimist. 
(Applause.) 

If  the  Revolutionary  fathers  and  their  cotemporaries  could  he  brought  in  contact 
with  the  realities  of  to-day,  they  would  feel  that  the  world  was  upside  down.  In- 
stead of  glorying  in  the  achievements  of  the  present,  in  the  mills,  the  factories,  the 
fTimaoes,  the  superb  machinery,  the  wonderful  tools,  the  complicated  mechanism, 
the  hot  competitions,  and  the  individual  absorbed  in  the  mass  which  characterize 
our  day,  they  would  wonder  how  they  were  to  sustain  themselves  with  their  equip- 
ments and  live.  Our  National  pride  is  promoted  by  contemplation  of  the  giants  of 
our  history  in  the  Senate,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  professor's  chair.  It 
is  the  happy  inspiration  of  youth  that  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  past  are 
presented  through  the  lenses  of  the  years  in  heroic  proportions.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  sacrilege,  it  would  be  a  calamity,  if  modern  criticism  and  research  stripped 
Washington  of  his  majesty,  Hamilton  of  his  genius,  Jefferson  of  his  democracy, 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  or  Daniel  Webster  of  his  peerless 
pre-eminence,  but  for  all  practical  uses  of  the  labyrinth  and  revolution  through 
which  we  are  passing,  the  worthies  of  the  past  are  as  far  from  us  as  Bang  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  or  WiUiam  Tell  with  his  ai-row  and  his  apple. 

THE   DANGER  ATTENDING  NEW   CONDITIONS. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's  scientists  has  elaborated  the  alarming 
proposition  that  in  the  destruction  of  old  methods  and  the  existing  requii-ements  of 
new  conditions  a  period  might  arrive  when  that  nation  would  die  by  starvation. 
The  same  articles  which  constituted  its  business  and  income  would  be  manufactured 
by  other  countries  better  and  more  cheaply,  and  it  would  lose  its  market  and  reve- 
nues. It  could  not  raise  its  food,  and  would  have  no  money  to  purchase  from  abroad. 
Longer  hours  and  lower  wages  might  postpone,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  catastro- 
phe. The  weeping  philosopher  says  that  formerly  pestilence  and  disease  kept  down 
population,  and  thus  saved  the  world  from  an  excess  of  mouths  to  feed  and  bodies 
to  clothe,  but  now  medical  skill  and  sanitary  science  have  prolonged  life.  Wars, 
he  argues,  then  served  to  prevent  increase,  but  now  all  moral  and  political  influences 
labor  for  peace.  ' '  I  killed  only  a  million  of  men,  mostly  Germans,"  was  Napoleon's 
ghastly  protest  against  the  charge  of  murder,  and  yet  that  frightful  numeral  was 
only  a  portion  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  his  wars. 

The  tendency  of  our  times  is  for  the  people  to  mass  in  crowded  centres,  where 
the  immigrants  add  continually  to  the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  the  community. 
Competition  is  the  law  of  our  age,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  its  fruit.  Not 
only  are  individuals  and  corporations  subject  to  its  power,  but  cities,  states,  and 
nations.  A  line  in  a  tariff  bill  in  one  country  throws  out  of  employment  and  re- 
duces to  pauperism  tens  of  thousands  in  another.  New  machinery  or  greater  skill 
transfers  the  market  for  some  product  from  one  place  to  its  rival.  The  rolling-mills 
of  Alabama  may  put  out  the  fires  in  Pittsburg.  The  cotton-mills  of  Georgia  may 
stop  the  spindles  in  Massachusetts.  Cheapness  and  excellence  have  become  the 
factors  of  prosperity,  for  nations,  and  for  towns.  Our  plain  duty  is  not  to  waste 
precious  hours  in  vain  regrets  for  the  good  old  times,  or  wring  our  hands  in  helpless 
horrors  over  the  difficulties  of  the  present.  The  pace  of  progress  may  have  been 
faster  than  our  preparations,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that,  when  intelli- 
gently met,  the  new  is  always  better  than  the  old.  The  man  who  dies  for  a  princi- 
ple is  a  hero,  but  he  who  starves,  rather  than  abandon  the  methods  of  his  fathers, 
is  a  fool.  It  is  only  a  generation  since  a  carpenter  could  also  plan  and  buUd  a  house, 
and  a  single  workman  make  a  wagon,  or  a  knife,  or  a  shoe,  or  a  watch,  or  any  part 
of  either.  Machinery  has  so  multiplied  and  subdivided  labor  and  stimulated  pro- 
duction that  only  a  part  of  any  manufactured  article  comes  to  the  individual,  and 
upon  that  he  must  show  exceptional  skill.    The  common  school  has  been  the  foun- 
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dation  upon  wliioh  we  have  builded  capacity  and  character,  and  it  has  superbly  done 
its  work;  but  now  the  system  requires  either  to  be  strengthened,  or  to  be  supple- 
mented by  institutions  like  the  one  whose  opening  we  celebrate.  The  unsolved 
problem  which  gives  heartaches  to  parents,  and  anxious  thoughts  to  teachers  and 
preachers,  is  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
the  rudiments  of  education,  but  are  trained  neither  for  any  ti'ade  nor  any  business. 
They  will  not  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  and  cannot  work  beside  the 
mechanic,  or  artisan,  or  expert  accountant.  They  fall  into  minor  places  already 
overcrowded,  where  compensation  is  small  and  promotion  difi&oult.  They  are  dis- 
couraged as  they  see  those  who  are  better  equipped  and  disciplined  rise  to  compe- 
tence or  independence. 

THE  NBW  SYSTEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 

The  strength  of  our  liberty  has  been  that  it  recognized  individuals  and  not  classes. 
It  is  still  and  always  must  be  the  pivotal  principle  of  our  institutions.  It  was  pos- 
sible in  the  earlier  period,  and  in  sparser  settlements,  to  carry  the  same  idea  into 
social  and  business  Ufe.  But  the  inventive  genius  of  the  century  has  radically 
changed  our  original  conditions.  It  has  proved  too  strong  for  capital  and  trade 
organizations  combined.  It  has  placed  them  in  antagonism,  and  it  has  united  them 
for  mutual  protection.  Invention  is  the  Frankenstein  of  our  industrial  life.  It  is 
the  soulless  creature  of  human  genius,  and  relentlessly  pursues  its  purposes.  It 
inflicts  untold  misery  upon  the  few,  and  confers  equal  benefits  on  the  many.  It  has 
destroyed  the  apprentice  system. 

It  has  substituted  employer  and  employes  for  master  and  apprentice.  Where  indi- 
viduals found  work  and  instruction,  armies  are  attending  upon  numberless  sections 
of  complicated  machinery.  The  skilled  workman  who  has  conscientiously  learned 
his  part  is  suddenly  thrown  out  by  a  device  which  renders  his  tools  obsolete.  He 
suffers  hardships  and  privations  until  he  can  acquire  almost  a  new  trade,  or  he 
drops  into  the  crowded  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 

Inventive  talent  can  neither  be  curbed  nor  banished.  The  necessities  of  our  com- 
mercial success  demand  its  encouragement.  The  hmited  express  train  flies  along 
the  rails  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  but  the  cool  and  confident  photographer  by  the 
roadside  utilizes  the  speed  of  light,  and  imprints  locomotive  and  cars  as  perfectly 
upon  the  sensitive  film  as  if  they  were  standing  still,  at  the  station.  So  it  is  our 
duty  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour  by  calling  into  play  and  exercise  the  latent 
forces  which  God  has  implanted  in  man  to  subdue  and  bend  to  his  will  the  powers 
of  earth  and  air.  The  Atheist  says  progress  is  a  destructive  agent,  but  governed  by 
natural  laws  which  Deity  can  neither  modify  nor  repeal.  The  Christian  beheves 
that  progress  is  the  development  of  opportunity  for  a  higher  and  better  hfe,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  world  must  be  ready  to  throw  aside  the  old  and  prepare 
to  welcome  and  work  with  the  new.  Civilization  destroys  the  wild  game  which  is 
the  support  of  the  savage,  and  he  must  earn  his  subsistence  from  the  soU  or  die. 
The  old  warrior  wraps  his  mantle  about  him  and  sinks  stoically  into  the  grave  ; 
the  young  brave  hurls  himself  vidth  vain  but  dauntless  courage  upon  the  GratUng 
guns  or  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  and  his  death  song  is  the  requiem  of  the  hope 
and  happiness  of  the  tribe.  But  for  those  who  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation 
are  homes  and  comforts  never  known  before,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual  life, 
which  lifts  them  upon  higher  planes  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  Similar  losses 
and  gains  mark  every  milestone  in  the  upward  march  of  man.     (Applause.) 

WHAT  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  HAVE  DONE. 

The  common  school  is  aroused  by  the  clang  of  the  combat  and  seeks  to  better 
equip  its  recruits  by  ^f^fj^^^^yij^^^^^^  is  a  help,  and  a  great  one,  but 
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it  is  still  the  old  education  of  the  head,  and  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
hour.  The  college  joins  in  the  good  work  of  university  extension  and  brings  the 
benefits  of  its  curriculum  to  the  doors  of  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  enter  its  portals.  But  whether  its  teachings  are  given  in  venerable  halls 
or  in  the  lect-ure  room  of  the  village,  the  benefit  of  its  course  of  study  must  be  mainly 
for  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  journalist,  and  the  business  man.  For 
the  vast  army  which  must  live  by  labor,  and  upon  the  results  of  whose  labor  depends 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

This  splendid  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry  leads  the  column  and  points 
the  way.  The  manual  training  school  solves  the  problem  of  labor  and  industrial 
development.  Here  will  be  given  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science,  art,  and 
mechanics,  and  their  application  to  the  mill  and  the  mine,  the  factory  and  the  fur- 
nace, the  shop  and  the  engine.  Here  the  student  after  he  has  mastered  the  princi- 
ples can  learn  the  details  of  his  specialty,  and  grasp  the  intricacies  of  machineiy. 
In  the  art  department  his  eyes  vdll  be  educated  and  his  hands  trained  by  drawing 
and  perspective,  by  studies  in  light  and  shade,  by  painting  in  oil  and  water-color, 
by  theoretical  and  applied  design,  decoration  and  ornament,  and  by  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing.  But  physical  methods  will  be  supplemented  by  thorough 
instruction  In  the  theory  and  history  of  art.  In  the  scientific  department  the 
secrets  of  the  laboratory  will  be  revealed,  chemistry  and  appUed  physics  will  solve 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  the  wonderful  works  and  properties  of  electricity  wiU 
become  known.  As  the  boy  advances  from  the  elementary  course  he  will  receive 
instruction  and  become  familiar  with  the  workshop  and  its  machinery  and  tools. 
He  wiU  grow  skillful  in  the  handling,  manipulation,  moulding  and  carving  of  wood 
and  iron.  Work  on  the  bench,  with  the  lathe,  the  drill,  the  plane  and  the  screw, 
and  the  making  of  tools,  will  be  conunon  and  easy,  and  the  student  wiU  practically 
run  the  boiler  and  engine. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  will  not  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
apprentice,  nor  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  speciaUst.  Upon  the  broad  foun- 
dations of  their  training  can  be  securely  bifilt  superior  capacity  for  the  paths  in  the 
industrial  world  which  they  elect  to  f  oUow.  They  will  hail  the  inventor  as  their 
friend,  and  foUow  with  keen  delight  his  discoveries  and  improvements.  He  may 
render  obsolete  and  useless  the  tools  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  or  the  work 
which  they  produce,  but  their  thorough  grounding  in  principles  will  enable  them 
instantly  to  understand  his  device,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  fresh  roads  they 
must  tread,  or  retire  to  the  rear.  Disciplined  inteUigence,  and  harmoniously  culti- 
vated minds  and  muscles,  will  give  the  economy  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  the  skill 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  which  wiU  command  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad, 
against  the  output  of  mills  and  factories,  where  their  brethren  vainly  strive,  under 
old  conditions  and  training,  to  keep  pace  with  progress  and  earn  living  wages  in 
the  fierce  strife  and  heat  of  modern  competition. 

THE  IDEA  OF  MAJSTUAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  divine  and  meet  the 
changes  of  the  century  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  manual  training  school  came 
from  Victor  Delia- Vos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow,  in 
1868.  The  Centemiial  Exhibition  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  gave  to  edu- 
cators in  America  and  Europe  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  necessity.  The  old  education 
had  accomplished  splendid  results  during  the  first  100  years  of  our  independence. 
We  entered  upon  our  second  century  by  an  immediate  experiment  with  the  new. 
After  twenty-five  years  of  trial  this  superb  foundation  is  an  enduring  monument  to 
its  success.     (Long  continued  applause.) 
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OPPORTUNITIES  OPENED   TO   WOMEN  IN   THIS  NEW  BRA  OP  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  new  education  is  the  advantages  it  gives  to  women. 
It  recognizes  and  enforces  their  equal  rights  to  every  intellectual  and  industrial 
opportunity  which  school  or  college  can  give  to  men.  It  has  created  for  them  the 
Harvard  Annex  and  Barnard,  Wells  and  Vassal-,  Wellesley  and  Smith.  It  has 
opened  the  dooi's  of  this  institution  that  they  may  enjoy  aU  its  privileges. 

It  was  the  disgrace  and  finally  the  ruin  of  Greek  civilization  that  wives  were  un- 
educated. Virtue  and  ignorance,  vice  and  culture,  were  companions  among  the 
women  of  Athens.  America  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  consideration 
and  justice  accorded  to  the  gentler  sex.  And  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  half  of 
the  present  century  that  a  university  course  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  highest  of 
oiu-  college  curriculums  has  been  attainable  for  girls.  By  following  our  example 
and  success,  ancient  Cambridge  in  England  has  startled  the  conservatism  of  the 
ages. 

The  proud  ladies  who  danced  the  minuet  at  the  inauguration  ball  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  first  President,  never  dreamed  that  modem  development  might  compel 
their  great-granddaughters  to  enter  the  lists  of  labor  to  earn  a  living.  Our  boasted 
progress  has  known  neither  age  nor  sex.  Tender  youth  and  delicate  womanhood 
have  been  compelled  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  threw  upon  woman  burdens  for 
which  she  was  unprepared.  There  were  only  few  things  for  which  she  was  trained, 
though  she  was  fitted  for  many.  The  overcrowding  of  a  limited  market  destroyed 
independence,  and  has  compelled  women  to  accept  ajay  pittance  which  avarice  might 
grant.  The  tragedies  of  the  needle  have  filled  the  ocean  with  tears  and  the  land 
with  sorrows.  But  from  their  splendid  colleges  our  gu-ls  have  graduated  equipped 
for  the  better  places  and  pay  of  the  important  chairs  in  the  schools  of  the  country, 
both  great  and  small,  and  for  literature,  journalism  and  art.  From  the  technolog- 
ical and  manual-training  schools  they  invade  the  fields  of  electrical  appliances  and 
mechanical  drawing,  of  photography  and  phonography,  of  architecture  and  deco- 
ration. It  is  still  the  reproach  of  our  times  that  women  receive  less  pay  than  men 
for  the  same  work,  equally  well  done.  But  chivalry  is  an  emotion,  not  a  habit, 
and  sentiment  is  left  at  the  shop  door  in  the  business  world.  It  is  through  the 
power  they  acquire  here,  and  in  institutions  like  this,  that  women  wiU  be  able  to 
fight  for  and  win  their  rights. 

THE  PROPER  USE    OF  WEALTH. 

This  institution  is  an  object  lesson  in  the  proper  use  of  accumulated  wealth.  The 
essayist  and  the  orator  make  it  the  burning  reproach  of  our  period  that  we  sacrifice 
everything  to  money  getting  and  that  riches  are  our  god.  But  the  mad  desire  for 
acciunulation  existed  before  Croesus,  and  the  passion  for  hoarding  antedates  the 
tragedy  of  Auanias  and  Sapphira.  Quickly  made  fortunes  are  the  inevitable  inci- 
dents of  rapid  development.  The  greater  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  the 
more  gigantic  are  the  gains  of  the  far-sighted  and  audacious.  The  vsader  the  scope 
of  the  invention  and  its  general  use,  the  more  millions  flow  into  the  pockets  of  the 
inventor.  Nearly  all  our  rich  men  have  begun  with  nothing  and  made  their  own 
fortunes.  No  sane  man  desires  to  destroy  the  opportunities  to  get  on  which  are  so 
phenomenally  frequent  in  this  country,  because  in  a  narrower  sense  he  expects 
either  himself,  or  through  his  children,  to  enjoy  their  benefits,  and  with  broader 
views  he  rejoices  in  the  marvelous  results  in  the  founding  of  cities  and  settlement 
of  States,  and  in  the  increase  of  National  power  and  prosperity  which  have  followed 
individual  enterprise  and  energy.  Under  the  old  civilization  no  one  questioned  the 
rich  man's  peaceful  possession  of  his  property  but  the  king  and  the  brigand.  Under 
the  new  civilization,  legislation  tends  toward  the  appropriation  or  the  direction  of 
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the  disposition  of  estates.  The  worst  enemy  or  the  best  friend  of  wealth  is  its  pos- 
sessor. He  can  so  selfishly  administer  it  as  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  public  and 
recruit  the  ranks  of  Socialism,  or  he  can  so  wisely  and  generously  bestow  his  sur- 
plus that  the  community  will  approve  his  work  and  protect  vested  interests  and 
rights.     (Applause.) 

THE  TRUE  TAME  THAT  RICH  MEN  HAVE  GAINED. 

No  one  remembers  or  cares  how  Peter  Cooper  made  his  money,  but  neither  this 
generation  nor  succeeding  ones  will  forget  to  be  grateful  to  his  memory  for  the  wise 
provisions  and  endowments  he  made  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt's  control  of  and  connection  with  railways  will  in  time  become  a  tradi- 
tion which  few  can  recall,  but  his  name  will  hve  forever  through  the  imiversity  he 
founded  and  which  bears  his  name.  Asa  Packer's  mining  and  transportation  com- 
panies are  already  administered  by  others  than  his  kin,  and  his  work  in  their  creation 
and  development  has  passed  out  of  mind  and  mention,  but  the  college  he  established 
and  enriched  will  ever  keep  fresh  and  conspicuous  his  character  and  deeds. 

The  Drexel  Institute  is  not  a  charity.  It  neither  offends  the  proud  nor  encourages 
the  pauper.  The  dangerous  crank  is  the  child  and  victim  of  competition.  This 
school  wUl  give  him  a  f uU  mind  and  healthy  body.  It  will  so  equip  him  and  open 
avenues  for  his  energies  that  instead  of  dynamiting  the  successful  he  will  be  him- 
self a  success.  It  is  a  practical  and  beneficent  illustration  of  the  Divine  injunction, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  which  extends  the  helping  hand  and 
tenders  warm  and  sympathetic  encouragement  to  the  brother  who  wants  to  help 
himself.  It  is  a  noble  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  by  placing 
before  them  the  weapons  and  the  armor  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  training  them  in 
their  uses.  It  wUl  nurture  and  instruct  a  better  and  broader  womanhood,  a  braver 
and  more  intelligent  manhood,  and  a  more  patriotic  citizenship,  and,  as  the  years  in- 
crease and  graduates  multiply,  the  Republic  will  be  enriched  in  its  material  pros- 
perity, and  receive  new  vigor  and  earnestness  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
(Applause  long  and  loud.) 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVbaqh  in  Behalf  of  Mr.  Drexel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Depew's  address,  the  choir  rendered  Mozart's  anthem 
from  the  Twelfth  Mass,  "Glorious  is  Thy  Name,"  and  then  the  Hon.  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh,  LL.  D.,  made  the  presentation  of  the  deeds  of  trust  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Drexel. 
He  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  service  of  music  and  prayer  and  praise  to  which  we 
have  been  permitted  to  listen  has  been  accepted,  I  am  sure,  by  aU  of  us  alike  as  a 
privilege  and  an  inspiration.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  Bishop  Potter  was  able  to 
return  to  the  city  where  his  youth  was  passed,  where  his  father's  memory  is  still 
cherished  as  one  of  owe  most  precious  possessions,  and  where  he  himself  is  as 
beloved  and  honored  as  in  his  own  diocese,  to  give  to  the  ceremony  of  to-day  the 
sanction  of  the  Church.  It  was  equally  fortunate  that  our  most  eloquent  orator 
should  increase  the  importance  of  this  important  occasion,  and  add  to  the  distinction 
of  this  distinguished  assemblage,  not  only  by  his  presence,  but  also  by  expressing, 
in  his  own  incomparable  gift  of  golden  speech,  the  true  nobility  of  the  great  gifts 
we  are  met  to  consummate,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  them. 

The  duty  confided  to  me,  although  very  important,  may  happily  be  discharged 
very  briefly,  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  discharged  by  Mr.  Drexel  in  person  is  profoundly 
to  be  regretted.  From  the  inception  of  this  noble  enterprise,  he  doubtless  allowed 
himself  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  deliver  to  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  receive  them  the  deeds  transferring  his  generous  benefac- 
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tions  to  the  Institute  which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  he  well  knew  that  his  delight 
in  doing  so  would  be  far  more  than  doubled  by  having  at  his  side  her  whose  care 
and  sympathy  and  love  had  been  the  solace  and  reward  of  all  his  labors ;  but  that 
Providence  whose  ways  are  indeed  "past  finding  out,"'  "but  whose  wisdom  it 
behooves  us  not  at  aU  to  dispute,"  has  seen  fit,  just  as  he  was  making  these  great 
gifts  to  others,  to  withdraw  his  own  best  gift  from  him,  and  leave  him  desolate 
indeed.    It  is  only  because  of  his  unavoidable  absence  that  I  am  representing  him. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  first  conveyance  I  aift  asked  to  deliver  is  of  the  beautiful  building  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  together  with  its  contents  and  its  appointments,  and  to  be  completed 
so  far  as  they  are  incomplete,  in  the  same  wise  spirit  of  generosity  as  marks  that 
which  has  already  been  done.  I  undervalue  this  gift  in  estimating  it  to  represent 
an  expenditure  of  $500,000. 

Those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  building  can 
not  faU  to  have  been  impressed  not  only  by  its  beauty,  but  also  by  the  wonderful 
utilization  of  its  beauty,  and  therein  is  struck  the  keynote  of  the  good  work  the  . 
Drexel  Institute  is  expected  to  accompHsh.  Even  the  noble  and  stately  haU  through 
which  we  have  passed  is  only  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  different  workshops  which 
surround  it — ^to  the  workshops  filled  vrith  forges,  as  well  as  to  the  workshop  filled 
with  books.  Throughout  the  entire  structure,  the  idea  of  completeness  prevails, — 
Mr.  Drexel's  resolve  having  plainly  been  that  the  cost  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  that  whatever  was  a  useful  means  to  the  ends  he  contemplated  was  to  be 
supplied;  and  it  has  been  supplied  even  in  minutest  detail,  extending  to  the  physi- 
cal comfort  as  weU  as  to  the  mental  and  manual  training  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  to  pass  through  these  halls  to  a  wider  and  a  more  use- 
ful, as  well  as  to  a  wiser  and  more  cultivated  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Having  provided  such  a  beautiful  home  for  the  students  who  are  to  gather  here, 
and  having  filled  it  with  every  device  calculated  to  make  their  labors  both  agreea- 
ble and  fruitful,  Mr.  Drexel  next  addressed  himself  to  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  Institute  while  engaged  in  its  many  and  diversified  fields  of  instruc- 
tion. 

THE  ENDOWMENT. 

•  He  fuUy  appreciated  that  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
design,  illustrated  in  the  eleven  departments  into  which  the  present  work  of  the 
Institute  has  been  divided,  required  the  most  Uberal  endowment,  and,  acting  in  the 
same  enlightened  spirit  which  actuated  him  in  the  erection  and  appointments  of 
the  building,  he  enables  me  to  transfer  to  the  Institute  securities  of  the  most 
desirable  and  conservative  character,  exceeding  at  their  present  market  value  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  very  nearly  $50,000  a  year. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  becoming  moderation  of  such 
generosity.  These  are,  indeed,  princely  gifts,  worthy  of  the  giver  and  of  the  noble- 
hearted  wife  tvho  encouraged  him  to  make  them,  and  of  the  high  and  sacred  causes 
of  art  and  science  and  industry  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  And  these  great  bene- 
factions possess  one  characteristic  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  money 
thus  freely  given  is  singularly  free  from  liability  to  even  unjust  criticism  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  acquired.  The  founder  of  this  Institute  never  sought  or  received 
any  special  favor,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  of  any  kind.  No  single  dollar  of  the 
minion  and  a  half  dollars  Mr.  Drexel  gives  away  to-day  represents  any  methods  of 
acquiring  wealth  except  open  and  straightforward  methods. 

Judge  Allison,  in  replying  recently  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Bar  upon  having 
completed  forty  years  of  most  useful  and  honorable  judicial  service,  took  occasion  to 
warn  us  that  while  in  that  Beriod  "  crimes  of  valence  had  greatly  diminished, 
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crimes  of  a  different  character  had  greatly  increased  in  the  land,  and  that  breaches 
of  pubUc  and  private  trusts  have  grown  with  rapid  strides." 

It  is  our  happy  fortune  to  feel  perfectly  sure  that  no  portion  of  the  property  to-day 
transferred  represents  even  a  bounty  voted  or  a  franchise  conferred  at  the  supposed 
expense  of  the  public,  much  less  any  trusts  betrayed,  public  or  private.  It  has  never 
been  suggested  that  the  founder  of  the  Drexel  Institute  practised  any  arts  but  manly 
arts,  or  that  his  great  fortune  was  the  result  of  anything  but  the  advantages  his 
comparatively  modest  inheritance  gave  liim,  and  his  own  industry,  integrity,  and 
capacity  in  making  use  of  them.  In  the  days  which  are  before  us  the  question  is 
sure  to  be  asked,  and  asked  often  unfahiy  but  with  increasing  bitterness,  of  the 
possessors  of  great  fortunes,  not  so  much  what  use  they  propose  to  make  of  them,  as 
how  they  acquired  them;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  poets  say,  and  a  few  people  may  stiU 
believe,  that  an  ounce  of  gold  honestly  come  by  is  capable  of  conferring  more  true 
happiness  than  ' '  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  which  wreckers  may  glean  from 
the  beach  to  which  they  have  beguiled  an  argosy,  the  Institute  whose  beginning  we 
celebrate  to-day  ought  to  prove  an  unalloyed  source  of  joy  to  him  who  confers  and 
to  them  who  receive  its  advantages,  and  its  troops  of  graduates  ought  to  be,  as  pray 
Heaven  they  may  be,  capable  of  living  simple,  brave,  honest  Uves,  fearing  God, 
none  beside. 

In  such  a  benefaction,  where  the  money  has  been  acquired  as  fairly  as  it  has  been 
given  generously,  no  man  may  covet  any  nobler  memory  of  himself  than  that  the 
generations  yet  unborn  are  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  for  the  opportunity  his 
bounty  affords  them,  and  one  sees,  as  in  prophetic  vision,  troops  of  young  men  and 
maidens  for  countless  years  filling  these  spacious  halls,  then-  eager  faces  all  aflame 
with  generous  enthusiasms,  and  their  young  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
that  they  were  privileged  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  knowledge  flowing  here  so 
freely  and  so  abundantly. 

THE  institute's  WIDE  SCOPE. 

For  me  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Drexel  Institute  is  the  variety  of  the  fountains 
at  which  the  coming  students  may  choose  to  slake  their  thirst  for  knowledge.  It 
is  difficult,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  many  youths  of 
both  sexes  by  a  faithful  pursuit  of  the  practical  training  to  be  offered  here.  To 
make  of  young  men  competent  engineers,  electricians  and  chemists,  and  excellent 
and  artistic  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  and  to  make  of  young  women  skillful 
designers,  stenographers,  photographers,  bookkeepers  and  housekeepers,  and  espe- 
cially to  qualify  some  of  both  sexes  to  be  teachers  of  others  in  all  decorative  and 
useful  arts,  is  a  labor  abounding  in  usefulness  and  honor,  but  my  confident  hope  is 
that  there  wUl  be  results  attained  here  infinitely  excelling  these  in  real  and  abiding 
value. 

If  thousands  of  the  yoimg  people  of  Philadelphia  are  each  year  brought  by  day 
and  by  night  into  contact  with  truth  and  beauty  in  such  of  their  myriad  forms  as 
will  be  taught  and  displayed  in  the  Drexel  Institute,  this  community  will  grow 
appreciably,  and  not  slowly,  in  culture  and  in  the  ineffable  graces  of  life  which 
culture  brings  in  her  train. 

The  extensive  and  wisely  selected  hbrary  and  the  spacious  and  attractive  reading 
room  wUl  be  almost  in  themselves  to  many  students  a  Uberal  education,  while 
daily  contact  with  representations  of  the  sculpture  of  Greece  and  of  the  Benais- 
sance  wUl  arouse  the  dormant  instinct  for  beauty,  and  give  birth  to  desires  for  ex- 
cellence theretofore  undreamed  of.  The  museum,  already  rich  in  examples  of  the 
beautiful  creations  of  many  different  lands,  and  sure  rapidly  to  increase  its  posses- 
sions, wiU  be  a  daily  object  lesson,  kindling  in  the  generous  minds  of  youth  the 
same  ennobling  aspirations. 
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To  all  of  these  quickening  influences  music  is  to  add  her  charms,  so  as  to  com- 
plete with  art  and  letters  the  magic  circle  within  which  the  everlasting  fountains 
of  idealism  are  unsealed,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  begins.  It  must  be  a  very 
dull  youth,  indeed,  of  either  sex,  who  can  sit  unmoved  in  such  an  audience  cham- 
ber as  this  while  the  music  of  the  grand  organ  falls  upon  the  ear,  and  the  memory 
is  recalling  the  lifework  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  kindred  to  these 
whose  names  we  see  around  us:  great  musicians  who  have  soothed  the  weary  lives 
of  men  with  their  divine  melodies;  great  painters  who  have  transferred  to  canvas 
their  fadeless  dreams  of  immortal  beauty;  great  sculptors  whose  forms  "  mock  the 
eternal  dead  in  marble  immortality;"  great  patriots  who  would  willingly  taste 
death  that  their  country  might  live ;  great  philosophers  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  ceaseless  and  the  faithful  pursuit  of  truth,  and  over  all,  great  poets,  who  sit 
in  inaccessible  and  throned  majesty,  the  sovereign  educators  of  mankind. 

Under  the  inspiration  and  with  the  benediction  of  such  companionship,  the 
pupils  of  the  Drexel  Institute  may  be  confidently  expected  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  efforts  of  its  founder  to  help  them  to  help  themselves  to  become 
wiser  and  better  men  and  women  than  if  its  gracious  and  generous  opportunities 
had  not  been  proffered  to  them.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  deliver  these  deeds  to 
Doctor  MacAhster,  the  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  who  receives  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

THE     DEEDS    AOOEPTBD. — DE.    MAOALISTER     RECEIVES    THEM     FOB     THE     BOARD    OF 

TRUSTEES. 

Dr.  James  MacAUster,  President  of  the  Institute,  accepted  the  deeds  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  said: 

I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to  accept  the  deeds  of  trust 
of  the  land,  building  and  endowment  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  in  adequate  terms  the  responsibility  which  the 
acceptance  of  this  trust  entails.  Were  the  institution  which  begins  its  history  to- 
day one  built  upon  old  and  estabUshed  lines  it  would  be  comparatively  an  easy  task 
to  characterize  the  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  those  who  are  to  be  charged 
with  its  management.  But  where  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  do  and  the  ends 
it  is  expected  to  accomplish  are  in  so  many  respects  new  and  untried,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reserve  is  becoming  in  him  who  undertakes  to  state  the  important  obliga- 
tions which  will  rest  upon  every  one  who  is  to  be  concerned  in  carrying  the  pur- 
poses of  the  founder  into  execution. 

I  am.  sure,  however,  that  I  speak  truly  in  saying  that  the  Board  of  Managers  are 
as  profoundly  impressed  with  the  difficulties  as  they  are  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
trust  which  Mr.  Drexel  has  confided  to  them.  The  official  relations  which  I  hold 
to  the  Institute  lead  me  to  emphasize  this  statement  while  pledging  their  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  that  have  been  committed  to  their  care. 

THE  institute's  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Drexel  Institute  are  well  expressed  in  the  descrip- 
tive words  of  its  title.  It  is  to  be  a  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  In  istry.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  power  to  work, 
considered  as  separate  elements  of  human  culture,  as  the  close  relations  and  inter- 
dependence of  these,  that  wiU  form  the  subjects  of  the  instruction  and  training. 
And  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  problems  that  it  will  have  to  solve  will  be  found. 

The  specific  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  open  new  and  higher  occupations,  involving 
knowledge  and  skill  to  young  men  and  women.  This  it  proposes  to  do  by  furnishing 
opportunities  for  education  in  the  principles  and  practice  that  underUe  such  of  the 
industrial  arts  as  will  be  ^^}'it^^Vk^)^ffffWj^ifi^y^^^^  productive  value  and  rank  of 
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any  kind  of  labor  depends  upon  the  amount  of  mind  that  is  put  into  it.  The  craftsman 
differs  from  the  common  laborer  in  just  this  respect.  It  is  the  divorce  between  de- 
sign and  execution  that  has  led  to  the  deterioration  that  has  been  going  on  in  nearly 
all  the  industrial  arts  for  the  past  300  years.  In  the  great  days  when  the  common 
articles  of  life  were  made  that  are  now  treasured  for  their  beauty  in  our  museums 
the  artificer  and  designer  were  one ;  they  made  with  their  own  hands  what  their 
imagination  had  created.  And  with  this  work  went  a  joy  which  has  passed  out  of 
the  hf e  of  the  worker.  It  is  to  bring  back  into  the  school  the  careful  training  that 
was  formerly  given  by  the  master  workman  to  his  apprentices  in  the  shop  that  the 
Drexel  Institute  has.  come  into  existence.  By  joining  instruction  in  science  and 
art  to  earnest  and  sincere  labor,  it  wiU  aspire  to  train  craftsmen  and  craftswomen 
in  pursuits  that  are  now  relegated  to  the  level  of  unskilled  labor ;  and  in  so  doing 
it  will  strive  to  make  life  richer  and  happier,  while  elevating  the  laborer  and  en- 
hancing the  value  of  his  handiwork.  The  Drexel  Institute  is  a  product  of  the  new 
education ;  of  that  larger  view  of  the  school  which  is  due  to  Pestalozzi,  the  humble 
Swiss  schoolmaster,  whose  name  might  well  have  been  inscribed  with  those  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  mankind  which  adorn  the  walls  of  this  hall.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  domain  of  education  must  be  enlarged ;  when,  to  the  fair  humanities 
which  have  fiUed  so  large  and  important  a  place  in  the  schools  of  the  past,  must  be 
added  the  practical  necessities  of  life  that  the  evolution  of  society  has  brought  into 
relief.  The  two  questions  of  the  day  that  are  more  vital  to  the  existence  and  well- 
being  of  every  civilized  nation  than  all  others  are  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 
universal  education  of  the  people.  And  what  it  behooves  economists  and  statesmen 
to  take  notice  of  is  that  these  two  problems  are  inseparably  connected. 

All  the  legislation  which  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  or  the  ardor  of  reformers  may 
devise  will  not  end  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  or  bring  to  a  close  the 
disturbances  that  now  threaten  the  very  existence  of  society.  The  elevation  of 
labor  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  debated ;  the  point  it  has  already  gained  is  only  the 
vantage  ground  for  the  expanse  that  Ues  beyond.  The  need  of  a  deeper,  wider  sym- 
pathy for  the  laborer  on  the  part  of  those  who  stand  outside  his  sphere  is  conceded 
on  all  sides.  But  the  reconcilement  will  only  be  found  in  education.  Indeed,  edu- 
cation, properly  conceived,  is  the  essential  condition  of  aU  human  progress.  "When 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  scholastic  affairs  have  risen  to 
Emerson's  idea  of  education,  as  being  as  broad  as  man,  and  that  its  "  great  object 
should  be  commensurate  with  hfe,"  we  shall  find  provision  made  for  something 
more  than  the  mere  sharpening  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  development  of 
the  bodily  powers,  the  cultivation  of  right  standards  of  living,  and  practical  train- 
ing in  those  industrial  pursuits  that  come  within  the  range  of  the  school,  will  aU 
find  place  in  that  complete  and  harmonious  unfolding  and  discipline  of  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  man's  being  which  has  been  the  ideal  of  every  great  educator  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

AS   TO   THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  an  exposition  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Institute.  I  shall  have  the  honor  at 
an  early  day  to  speak  at  length  on  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  Preliminary  Cir- 
cular of  Information  may  be  taken  as  including  the  ground  which  the  Institute  is 
intended  to  cover.  I  may  also  add  that  at  this  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Institute  the 
practical  development  of  its  work  is  quite  as  important  as  the  discussion  of  princi- 
ples. It  should  be  remembered  that  an  institution  like  this  is  not  made  in  a  day  or 
a  year.  We  shall  move  slowly  at  first ;  we  shall  have  to  solve  some  difficult  prob- 
lems ;  we  shall  need  to  think  deeply  and  work  cautiously,  but  there  is  a  bright  and 
ever-opening  future  ahead.  Bearing  the  great  purpose  of  the  Founder  in  mind  and 
counting  upon  the  confidence  and  encouragement  of  the  public,  we  shall  push  for- 
ward the  development  of  the  several  departments  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  may 
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permit ;  and  we  have  faith  that  in  time  the  Drexel  Institute  will  realize  all  that  the 
splendid  foundation  which  it  has  received  gives  cause  to  expect. 

It  may  be  permitted  me  to  say  that  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Institute  has  been 
projected  is  neither  narrow  nor  illiberal.  It  has  certain  specific  objects  which  are 
a  departure  from  the  courses  found  in  existing  colleges  and  schools.  But  surely 
there  is  nothing  in  these  which  call  for  defence.  It  will  seek  to  elevate,  beautify,  and 
ennoble  the  home  by  its  courses  in  the  domestic  arts  ;  it  will  offer  a  curriculum  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  will  be  adapted  to  bring  its  graduates  into  sympathy  with 
the  industrial  spirit  which  is  not  the  least  important  characteristic  of  modern  civi- 
lization ;  it  will  open  up  new  technical  courses  that  wiU  give  to  some  important 
occupations  a  higher  position  in  the  economic  scale,  and  produce  a  larger  reward 
to  those  who  adopt  them  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Surely  these  are  objects  not 
unworthy  of  the  greatest  university  in  the  land!  Whatever  tends  to  increase  and 
improve  the  means  of  self-support  for  men  and  women  leads  directly  to  strengthen 
their  self-dependence  and  self-respect,  and  these  are  virtues  that  lie  at  the  roots  of 
a  nation's  strength  and  greatness. 

But  outside  of  these  special  aims,  the  Institute  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  opportunities  of  culture  and  enlightenment  in  the  broadest  sense.  The 
Library,  Museum,  and  Lectures  will  seek  to  carry  all  that  art  and  literature  and 
science  can  do  to  make  life  nobler  and  better.  The  irmnortal  beauty  which  Athens 
and  Florence  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  wiU  be  made  to  sweeten  the  daily  toil  of  the 
bread  winner ;  and  while  the  Institute  may  rightly  be  characterized  as  secular  in 
its  foundation  and  aims,  it  will  not,  I  am  sure,  forget  the  place  which  those  ethical 
and  religious  principles  that  are  universal  and  eternal  should  hold  in  every  scheme 
of  education. 

I  cannot  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  without  a  reference  to  the  bereavement 
which  has  caused  the  absence  of  him  to  whom  all  these  attractive  surroundings 
and  all  this  fair  promise  is  due.  The  companion  who  shared  with  the  founder  the 
fond  anticipations  which  are  in  part  realized  to-day  is  not  here  to  cheer  us  with 
her  gentle  presence.  But  we  have  the  precious  memory  of  all  that  she  hoped  for 
the  Institute.  For  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add,  for  my- 
self, that  memory  will  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  make  the  Institute  worthy  of 
the  pure  and  unselfish  purpose  which  gave  it  birth. 

THE  CBKBMONIKS  CONCLUDED. 

The  cereruonies  concluded  with  the  benediction  pronounced  by  Bishop  Whitaker, 
who  said :  "  The  peace  of  G-od,  which  passsth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Sou  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  amongst  you  and  remain  with  you  always.    Amen.'' 

The  audience  dispersed  with  the  organ  pealing  Beethoven's  majestic  "  Halle- 
lujah," from  "Mount  of  Olives,"  taking  the  opportunity,  however,  of  making  a 
more  thorough  inspection  of  the  Institute  building. 

TELEGRAMS  AND  LETTERS. 

Numerous  telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from  distinguished  men  who  were 
uaable  to  be  present,  among  them  one  from  the  Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  and 
another  from  Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blauie.    These  read  : 

FROM  THE  HON.   GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  accept  the  invition  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  services  of  dedication  of  the  Drexel  Institute  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  occasion  will  be  'peo\Qfgl^sSStiiSy3MicS<&S&ft@>^h^  is  the  Institute  another 
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monument  of  the  characteristically  wise  munificence  of  American  benefactors,  but 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  ever  wider  range  of  American  education.  It  marks  the 
participation  of  manual  industry,  following  literature  and  art  and  science,  in  the 
traditional  dignity  of  university  training.  It  proposes  to  give  skilled  workmen,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  a  country  in  which  political  power  is  largely  held  by 
them,  and,  recognizing  that  woman  is  a  helpmate  and  coworker  of  man,  it  includes 
women  both  in  its  instruction  and  in  its  management. 

It  is  an  enterprise  of  the  noblest  promise,  which  begins  under  the  happiest 
auspices,  and  upon  which  the  city  of  Franklin  and  Bittenhouse  is  most  heartily  to 
be  congratulated.     Very  truly  yours, 

Gbokge  William  Curtis. 

PROM  JAMES  a.  BLAINE. 

I  have  delayed  my  answer  to  your  very  kind  invitation  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
go,  but  public  business  detains  me  here.  Congratulate  Mr.  Drexel  upon  the  wise 
object  of  the  institution  which  his  magnificent  liberality  has  established. 

The  Deeds  creating  the  Institute  and  directing  the  organ- 
ization OF  the  Governing  Bodies. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  erection  of  the  building  was  begun  by  Mr.  Drexel 
in  1890,  has  already  been  stated.  In  the  following  year  the  Deed  of 
Trust,  naming  the  Trustees  of  the  new  Institute  and  making  over 
to  them,  for  the  purposes  therein  expressed,  the  building  with  all 
its  appurtenances  and  contents,  and  the  grounds  adjoining,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Anthony  J.  Drexel  and  his  wife. 

This  deed,  recorded  on  the  19th  of  October,  bears  the  date  of  Octo- 
ber 17th  1891,  and  names  as  the  recipients  of ,  the  trust  the  iive  per- 
sons, residents  of  Philadelphia,  and  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
are  to  be  known  as  the  Trustees.  It  was  this  instrument,  with,  also, 
another  creating  the  income  bearing  endowment  of  the  Institute, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  was  formally  de- 
livered to  the  Trustees  by  Mr.  McVeagh  acting  for  Mr.  Drexel. 

After  reciting  the  fact  of  the  erection  of  the  building  and  its  pur- 
pose, and  acknowledging  the  consideration  received  and  fully  describ- 
ing the  property  to  be  conveyed,  the  Deed  empowers  the  Trustees — 

To  have  and  to  hold  said  buildings,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  with  the 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  George  W.  Childs,  Richard  C. 
Dale,  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Jr.,  and  James  W.  Paul  Jr.,  their  heirs,  successors  and 
assigns,  in  trust,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  with  the  powers  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  expressed  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  and  their  successors  in  the  trust,  shall 
hold  and  use  the  premises  hereby  conveyed  as  and  for  an  Industrial  School,  to  be 
known  as  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  which  shall  afford  to 
persons  of  both  sexes  on  equal  terms,  opportunities  for  education  and  improvement 
in  Art,  Science  and  Industry. 

Second.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  and  their  successors  in  the  trust,  shall 
have  the  power  and  authority,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  from  time  to  time  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  said  Drexel  Institute,  through 
a  Board  of  Managers,  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  and  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  vrith  promoting  their  practical  working. 
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Third.  That  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  up  to  the  flumbpr 
of  five,  and -if  any  one  or  more,  of  them  should  die,  resign,  or  for  any  cause  neglect 
or  refuse  to  ^.pt,  then  the  surviving  pr  acting  Trustees  for  the  time  being,  shallhave 
the  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  by  an 
instrument  of  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  duly  executed  and  acknowledged 
and  recorded  in  the  office  for  recordiag  deeds  in  Philadelphia  County,  to  fill  such 
vacancy  or  vacancies,  and  thereupon  the  person  or  persons  thus  iiominated  and  ap- 
pointed shall  beopme  invested  fWith,  all  the  rights,  title,  power,,autjtiority  and  duties 
of  the  person  whose  place  he  or  they  were  appointed  to  take,  and  the  Trustees,  as 
thus  reconstituted,  from  time  to  time,  shall  have  and  possess  all  the  rights,  title, 
power  and  authority  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  named  herein. 

Fourth.  In  case  the  said  Trustees  or  their  successors  shall  hereafter  procure  the 
organization  of  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Trustees  or  their 
successors  to  make  conveyance  of  the  premises, hereinbefore  described  to  such  cor- 
poration, to  hold  in  trust  for  the  uses  and  purposes  herein  declared. 

Fifth.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future,  it  shaU  appear  to  the  Trustees  named  in  this 
deed,  or  to  their  successors  in  the  trust,  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  CSty 
of  Philadelphia  shall  have  established  an  institution  or  institutions  or  schools,  for 
purposes  similar  to  that  contemplated  for  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and 
■Industry,  which  shall  afford  to  the  public  full,  opportuiaty  for  education  and  im- 
provement, then  it  shall  be,  lawful  ifpr  said ,  Trustees  .or  i  their  successors  to  present 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,_a  petition,  reciting  the  facts 
and  the  approval  of  said  Court  havjng  been  obtained  to  use  the  building  for 
any  other  charitable  purpose,  or  to  sell  the  premises  hereby  conveyed  in  trust,  and 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the  establishment  or  support  of  such  charity 
or  charities  as  at  that  time  may  appear  most  jto  •  conduce  .tojthe  public  welfare  or 
the  cause  of:  humanity. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  .part  respectively  have 
hereunto.fixed  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  firiSt^lw^e  written. 

(Signed)  AJSTTHONY  J.  DREXEL.       [l.s.J 

(Signed)  ELLEN  ROZET  DREXEL.     [L.8.] 

(Signed)  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL.       [L.si] 

(Signed)  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS.  [l.s.]   ' 

(Signed)  RICHARD  CDALE.  [l.Sj] 

(Signed)  ,,  A,  J^.DKBXEL, ,  Jr.  [l.s,] 

(Signed)  JAMES  W. ,  PAUL,  Jr.       .  £l,  s,  ] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
^jSigned)    J.  I.  Burtis. 
(Signed)    Frajjgis  Sohmbr. 

The  organization  of  the  corporation.and  government  of  the;  Insti- 
tute is  embodied  in  four  groups  of  authorities :  namely  "The  3pard 
of  Trustees,"  "The  Bqard  pf  Managers,"  "The  j^dvisiory, Board  of 
Women,"  and  the  "Instructors  and  Officers  "-.who.  form  the  Faculty. 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  which  define  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the  several  bodies  and  designate  their  duties,- methods,  times  of 
meeting,  etc.,  with  the  list  of  the. several  members  ,ef  the,, various 
Boards  and  Committees,  fill  some  14  of  thejas  pages  of  the  official 
pamphlet  issued  January  1892. 

These-were  adopted  by  the  Trustees  November  24th  1891.  Such 
portions .pf ,  tliese. as  ,s£^^g^g^Jiy/^|^®.the  prgamzation  of  Jhe 
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Institute  are  given  here  from  this  official  statement.     The  Board 
of  Trustees  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  Mr.  Drexel. 

Article  I.  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  provides 
for  their  stated  monthly,  and  the  annual,  meetings ;  the  first  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  the  last  "on  the  day  of  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  in  October."  The  President,  or  any  two 
Trustees,  may  call  special  meetings  and  a  majority  of  the  Trustees 
form  a  quorum. 

Article  II.  Declares  that  "the  officers  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  stated  meet- 
ing in  October. 

"The  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and  shall  hold 
office  at  their  pleasure."  Minute  directions  follow  as  to  his  having 
custody  of  all  books  of  accounts,  deeds,  bonds,  etc.,  as  to  his  opening 
a  bank  account;  as  to  keeping  full  records  and  accounts  j  and  as  to 
his  making  all  disbursements  under  orders  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
hold  office  at  their  pleasure,  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Secre- 
tary and  such  other  duties  as  the  Trustees  may  prescribe. 

Article  III.  creates  a  Board  of  Managers  to  consist  of  twenty-two 
persons  "who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  and  supervision 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute."  They  are  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes  and  the  first  members  are  to  be  appointed  for  one,  two,  and 
three  years  respectively.  Hereafter  all  appointments  are  to  be  for 
terms  of  three  years.  The  members  of  the  present  Board,  as  given 
at  the  close  of  this  account,  are  named  in  this  article.  As  the  terms 
expire,  new  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees ;  who  may 
hereafter  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  managers  as,  in  their 
judgment,  the  interests  of  the  Institute  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Managers  shaU  have  power  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  upon  his  nomination,  shall  appoint  the  professors,  assistant  professors, 
lecturers,  instructors  and  other  employes  of  the  Institute.  The  Board  shall  direct 
the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such 
by-laws  for  their  own  government,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
and  supervision  of  the  afEairs  of  the  Institute  and  the  promotion  of  its  practical 
working  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Deed  of  Trust  hereinbefore  referred  to  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  IV.  relates  to  the  President  of  the  Institute  and  his  duties, 
and  is  here  given  in  full. 

Abticle  IV. — The  President  of  the  Institute. 

Section  1.  The  President  of  the  Institute  shall  have  the  general  charge  and 
supervision  of  all  the  educational  departments  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  same.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  educational  management 
of  the  Institute,  and  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  professors,  assistant 
professors,  lecturers,  instructors  and  other  officers  of  the  Institute.  He  shall  have 
the  direction  and  management.of  aU.thejQrofessoraJecturers,  instructors  and  other 
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teachers  in  the  several  departments,  and  shall  advise  and  counsel  with  them  as  to 
the  course  of  instruction  and  studies  to  be  pursued. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  prepare  the  courses  of  instruction  and  arrange  for  the  lectures  to 
be  given  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  keep  himself  informed  upon  the  progress  made  in  other  schools 
of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  and  he  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of 
Managers,  containing  such  recommendations  respecting  the  Institute  as  he  shall 
deem  important  for  promoting  its  best  interests  and  largest  usefulness.  He  sliall 
also  submit  monthly  reports  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  setting  forth  facts,  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  respecting  the  affairs  and  operations  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Institute,  be  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  teaching  body  of  the  Institute  or  any  member  thereof, 
and  the  Board  of  Managers,  also  between  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  public, 
and  with  institutions  of  similar  character  at  home  and  abroad,  and  shall  maintain 
official  relations  with  other  educational  institutions  and  associations  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  to  which  the  Institute  is  dedicated. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  be  ex-offioio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  but  without  a 
vote,  and  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Boai-d  of  Managers  and  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Women,  and  when  his  duties  will  permit,  all  meetings  of  the  committees 
of  said  Boards. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  preside  at  all  commencements  and  public  meetings  of  the  Inst^ 
tute,  and  shall  present  the  diplomas  and  certificates  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  but  in  his  absence  diplomas  shall  be  presented  by  such  other  professor  or 
officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Article  V.  relates  to  tlie  Advisory  Board  of  Women. 
Article  V.— Advisory  Board  op  "Women. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  bs  an  Advisory  Board  of  Women  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  the  President  of  the  Institute  and  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
at  their  annual  meeting. 

They  are  classed  in  three  classes  as  are  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Their  officers  are  a  Chairman,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  elected  annu- 
ally. This  Board  meets  on  last  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  full  membership  is  a  quorum. 

The  duties  of  this  Board  are  thus  defined  in  section  3  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  visit  the  various  depart- 
ments and  classes  of  the  Institute  as  often  as  convenient,  to  counsel  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  as  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  organization  of  the 
departments  and  the  instruction  given  in  the  same,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Managers  respecting  the  Institute  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Article  VI.— Instructors  and  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  teaching  body  of  the  Institute  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Pro- 
fessors, Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers  and  Instructors,  all  of  whom  shaU  hold  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  3.  All  other  officers  and  employes  shall  be^M)pointed  and  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  Institute  on^fehe.  like  eoiieiition.  ^SOnr® 
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aeticle  vn. 

The  Trustees  shall  have  power  at  any  time  or  times  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  any 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  or  to  adopt  new  or  additional  Rules  and  Regulations 
by  the  vote  of  four  of  the  Trustees  given  at  any  stated  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  change  be  given  and  entered  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Trustees  at  one  previous  meeting  at  least,  and  such  new  or  additional  or 
altered  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  have  all  the  force  and  effect  as  though  adopted 
hereby  and  embodied  herein;  -the  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  to 
adopt  new  and  additional  Rules  and  Regulations  at  any  time  or  times,  after  such 
specified  notice,  being  hereby  expressly  reserved  to  the  Trustees  to  be  exercised  by 
them  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  deed. 

Of  tte  rules  and  regiilations,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, Article  I.  recites  those  in  reference  to  their  number  and  powers, 
as  already  here  given  in  Article  III.  of  those  relating  to  the  Trustees. 

Abttcle  II.— Meetings  op  the  Boabd. 

Section  1.  The  regular  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  when  it  shall  be  a  legal  holiday,  in  which  case  the 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  next  succeeding  Tuesday,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  The 
annual  meeting  and  the  stated  monthly  meetings  shall  convene  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  or  at  such  hour  as  the  Boai'd  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  at  the  request  of 
the  President  or  by  any  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  any  of  the 
Committees. 

Sec.  3.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Sec.  4.  All  reports  to  the  Board  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Committee  reporting. 

Sec  5.  The  order  of  business  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  CaUing  the  roll  of  members. 

3.  The  reading  of  the  minutes. 

3i  Communicatiohs  from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

4.  Reports  and  commuhications  from  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
6."  Reports  of  Special  Committees, 

7.  Communications  from  the  Advisory  Board  of  Women. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Article  III.  states  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  de- 
fines their  duties.  A  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary,  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the  usual 
dijties  of  such  officers  are  prescribed. 

The  Committees  and  their  provinces  are  prescribed  as  follows  in 

ArHcle' IV. — Committees  of  the  Boaed. 

Section  1.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows: 

Committee  on-  Finance. 

Committee  on  Bmlding^jmA^^gg^^.p^^g^^^ 
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Committee  on  Instruction. 

Committee  on  Library  and  Beading  Eoom. 

Committee  on  Publications. 

Committee  on  Museum  and  Art  Collections. 

Committee  on  Public  Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

Committee  on  Law  and  on  By-Laws  and  Rules. 

Each  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  exercise  a  careful  over- 
sight over  the  books,  accounts,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Property. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Property  shall  have  the  care  of  the  real 
estate  and  buildings  bfelonging  to  the  Institute,  and  they  shall  report  what  exten- 
sions, improvements,  alterations  or  repairs  of  buildings  may  from  time  to  time  be 

needed. 

Committee  on  Instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  shall,  in  connection  with  the  President  of 
the  Institute,  have  the  general  care  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  shall  recommend  from  time  to  time  such  changes  in  the  studies  and 
training  given  in  the  Institute  as  they  may  deem  expedient  or  desirable. 

Committee  on  Library  and  Reading  Boom. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Library  and  Reading  Eoom  shall,  in  connection  with 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  have  the  general  care  and  oversight,  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  shall  report  to  the  Board  from  time  to  tune  upon  its  condition  and  needs 
They  shall  have  charge  of  the  expenditures  of  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals. 

Committee  on  Publications. 

SeO.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications,  in  connection  with 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  papers  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  work  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  to  attend  to  the 
printing  of  the  same. 

Committee  on  Museum  and  Art  Collections, 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  on  Museum  and  Art  Collections  shall,  in  connection  with 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  have  charge  of  the  Museum  and  of  the  oi-ganization 
and  installation  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  Institute,  and  they  shall  report 
to  the  Board  from  time  to  time  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Museum. 

Committee  on  Public  Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lectures  and  Entertain- 
ments, in  connection  with  the  President  of  the  Institute,  to  determine  what  public 
courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments  shall  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 'the  same,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board. 

Committee  on  Law  and  on  By-Laws  and  Rules. 

Section.  9.  The  Committee  on  Law  and  on  By-Laws  and  Rules  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  involving^tJwj  legal  leUtions  or  oblations  of  the  Institute. 
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Idmitation  of  Committees'  Powers. 

Sec.  10.  No  Officer  or  Committee  shall  incur  any  obligation  for  the  payment  of 
money  without  authority  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  unless  an  appropriation 
has  been  made  therefor;  and  the  biUs  shall  be  audited  in  conformity  with  Article  V. 

The  three  closing  articles  refer  to  payment  of  all  bills  and  accounts 
by  the  Treasurer  as  already  provided  for  by  the  Trustees;  to  nom- 
inations made  by  the  President  of  the  Institute;  and  to  changes  of 
By-Laws. 

The  following  official  statement  of  the  Institute  describing  con- 
cisely the  building  and  the  Educational  Departments  it  is  proposed 
to  establish,  was  issued  a  few  weeks  before  the  formal  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  Building. 

It  is  here  given  in  full  as  showing  the  golden  promise  of  the 
Future. 

PEELIMINARY  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Drexel  Institute  has  been  founded  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  The  chief  object  of 
the  Institute  is  the  extension  and  improvement  of  industrial  education  as  a  means 
of  opening  better  and  wider  avenues  of  employment  to  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  the  founder's  desire,  however,  that  the  plan  of  organization  should  be  compre- 
hensive, providing  liberal  means  of  culture  for  the  masses  by  means  of  lectures, 
evening  classes,  library,  and  museum.  The  general  design  upon  which  the  Insti- 
tute will  begin  its  work  is  outlined  below,  but  it  is  probable  that  modifications  may 
hereafter  be  made  as  the  growth  of  the  several  departments  and  the  experience 
gained  in  conducting  them  may  reqiure. 


The  Institute  is  situated  on  Chestnut  street,  corner  of  Thirty-second  street.  This 
•  location  was  chosen  as  being  the  most  central  and  most  convenient  of  access  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  at  a  point  near  where  a  number  of  the  principal  high- 
ways converge;  within  easy  reach  of  three  or  four  main  Unes  of  street  railways ; 
but  four  squares  from  Powelton  Avenue  station;  three  squares  from  South  Street 
station;  and  three  squares  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station. 

The  vacant  land  on  Chestnut  and  Thirty-second  streets  west  of  the  Institute  will 
be  laid  out  for  the  present  as  a  garden  and  recreation  ground  for  the  students. 

THE  BUILDING, 

The  building  is  in  the  style  of  the  classic  renaissance.  It  is  constructed  of  light 
buflf  brick  with  terra-cotta  ornamentation  of  a  darker  color  ;  the  base  is  of  rock- 
faced  granite.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  Chestnut  street,  by  a  richly  decorated 
portal,  26  feet  wide  and  35  feet  high,  which  admits  to  a  portico  enriched  with  col- 
ored marbles  and  paneled  oak  ceiUng,  and  this  in  turn  opens  into  a  spacious  en- 
trance-hall, the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  pUiars  of  red  Georgian  marble. 
Beyond  the  entrance-hall  is  the  great  central  court,  65  feet  square,  the  entire  height 
of  the  building  and  covered  with  a  decorated  ceiling,  the  center  of  which  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  court  is  the  double  marble  stairway, 
ascending  to  the  upper  stories  and  descending  to  the  auditorium  and  to  the  work- 
shops in  the  basement.  Arcades  support  and  enclose  the  broad  galleries  which  run 
around  the  court  on  the  secaai  Md  thwd  flTOra.~From  these  gaUeries  open  the 
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class-rooms,  laboratories,  and  studios,  aU  of  which  are  lighted  from  the  exterior  of 
the  building.  There  is  thus  a  free  circulation  of  light  and  air  throughout  the  en- 
tire building.  The  portico,  entrance-hall,  and  central  court  are  wainscoted  in  mar- 
ble ;  the  arcades  are  faced  with  enameled  bricks,  and  the  dividing  cornices  are  of 
fcerra-ootta ;  the  wood-work  throughout  the  building  is  of  polished  oak. 

On  the  first  floor,  opening  from  the  entrance-haU,  are  the  offices,  the  library  and 
reading-room,  and  themuseum.  Thelibraryand  reading-room  is  aflne  apartment, 
130  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  The  museum  is  about  70  feet  square.  The  lecture- 
hall  and  auditorium  are  entered  from  the- central  court.  The  lecture-hall,  which 
has  chairs  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  is  equipped  with  every  appliance 
necessary  for  scientific  experiments.  The  auditorium,  which  has  a  separate  en- 
trance from  Thirty-second  street,  is  a  spacious  and  finely-appointed  hall,  capable  of 
seating  fifteen  hundred  persons.  It  is  f ui'nished  with  upholstered  arm-chairs.  At 
the  west  entrance  are  lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  decorations  of  the 
stage,  which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  auditorium,  are  in  the  Italian  renaissance 
style  and  harmonize  with  the  front  of  the  grand  organ  which  occupies  the  center. 

On  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  and  in  the  basement  are  the  class-rooms, 
studios,  and  workshops,  numbering  thirty-two  in  all.  The  class-rooms  are  all  of 
unusual  size,  averaging  from  43  by  34  feet  to  56  by  44  feet.  The  physical  laborato- 
ries, three  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  second  floor.  The  chemical  laboratory 
is  on  the  third  floor.  The  shops  for  mechanical  work  are  in  the  basement.  The 
gymnasium,  occupying  the  fourth  story  of  the  front  of  the  building,  is  entered  by 
hallways  on  the  third  floor,  with  which  are  also  connected  the  dressing-rooms  and 
bath-rooms.  The  photographic  studios  and  laboratory  are  on  the  upper  floor  at 
the  rear.  The  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  flnished  in  marble  and  oak,  are  placed 
in  all  four  stories  of  the  building.    The  trustees'  room  is  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  basement  are  the  steam,  mechanical,  and  electric  plants.  The  boilers,  en- 
gines and  dynamos  are  all  of  the  most  approved  design  and  consti'uction,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  and  technical  departments.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  buUding,  and  it  is  lighted  through- 
out by  electricity.  For  the  latter  purpose,  about  two  thousand  incandescent  lamps 
will  be  required.  The  entire  building  has  been  fitted  with  the  new  Johnson  self- 
regulating  heating  apparatus,  which  will  secure  an  equable  temperature  at  all 
times  throughout  the  central  court,  corridors,  halls,  class-rooms,  studios,  laborato- 
ries, and  workshops. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  wiU  be  arranged  under  the  following  general  divisions  :— 
I.  Thb  Art  Department. 
II.  The  Scientific  Department. 

III.  The  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

IV.  The  Department  of  Domestic  Economy. 
V.  The  Technical  Department. 

VI.  The  Business  Department. 
VII.  The  Department  op  Physical  Training. 
VIII.  The  Normal  Department  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

IX.  The  Department  op  Lectures  and  Evening  Classes. 

X.  The  Library  and  Reading-Room. 
XI.  The  Museum. 

Independent  of  the  regular  departments,  students  will  have  the  option  of  taking 
such  courses  as  they  may  elect  and  can  advantageously  pursue. 

Other  departments  will  be  added  as  the  need  or  demand  for  them  becomes  appar- 
ent.   A  Department  of  Ctcvg,!  K  iuic  v/ill^eSB^Sfl^S^  instituted  at  an  early  day. 
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ART  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Free-hand  and  model  drawing  ;  perspective. 

3.  Study  of  the  antique  in  outUne  and  light  and  shade. 

3.  Painting  in  oil  and  water-color. 

4.  Theoretical  and  applied  design,  decoration,  historical  ornament. 

5.  Decorative  sculpture — elementary  course  in  clay  modeling;  advanced  course 
in  ornament  and  design. 

6.  A  course  in  architectural  drawing. 

7.  A  course  in  mechanical  drawing. 

8.  A  normal  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  in  public 
and  private  schools.     This  will  be  a  systematic  course  occupying  three  years. 

9.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  art. 

Special  classes  will  also  be  provided  for  instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing 
and  the  study  of  color,  for  public  school  teachers. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

In  beginning  the  work  of  this  department,  provision  will  be  made  for  the  follow- 
ing courses  : — 

Chemistry. — General  ohemistiy — ^lectures  and  laboratory  ;  analytical  chemistry 
— qualitative  and  quantitative,  lectures  and  laboratory  ;  industrial  chemistry — lec- 
tm:es  and  laboratory. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  students. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  and  is  unsurpassed  in  all  its  appointments. 

Physics. — General  physics — lectures;  special  courses  with  laboratory  work;  ap- 
plied physics  with  special  attention  to  electricity — lectures  and  laboratory. 

There  is  a  large  physical  laboratory  with  two  smaller  rooms  opening  from  it. 
These  will  be  equipped  with  a  collection  of  modem  apparatus  in  all  the  departments 
of  physics. 

In  the  basement  a  room  will  be  fitted  upas  an  electrical  laboratory,  and  will  be 
furnished  with  every  appliance  necessary  for  practical  training  in  the  applications 
of  this  important  branch  of  physical  science. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  intended  to  furnish  a  three  years'  course  of 
education  for  boys  who  have  finished  the  elementary  school.  It  will  aim  to  fit 
young  men  for  a  business  or  industrial  career,  and  to  bring  them  into  sympathy 
with  the  industrial  tendencies  of  the  times.  A  thorough  coiu'se  of  manual  train- 
ing will  be  provided,  and  this  will  be  supplemented  by  carefully  devised  courses  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  mathematics,  science,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  needed 
for  a  comprehensive  but  practical  secondary  education.  The  student  wiU  have 
systematic  training  in  the  workshops  and  laboratories,  and.  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  steam  and  electrical  machinery  and 
appliances  in  connection  with  the  extensive  mechanical  plants  in  the  building. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  will  embrace  mathematics;  physics;  chem- 
istry; mechanics;  free-hand;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing;  wood-work; 
iron-work;  fundamental  principles  of  machine  construction;  the  steam  engine;  ele- 
mentary economics;  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

This  department  will  offer  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  and  training  for  girls  and 
young  women  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
household.     It  will  be  thoroughly  practical,  while  aiming  to  broaden  the  culture  of 
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young-wonleninf  directions  that  have  been  heretofore  neglected  in  their  general 
education. 

The  course  will  extend  over  two  years,  and  will  embrace  cookery;  miUinery  and 
dressmaking;,  the  building,  sanitation,  decoration  and  management  of  the  house; 
household  economy;  human  physiology  and  hygiene;  business  forms  and  accounts; 
free-hand  drawing;  elementary  economics;  physical  training. 

THE  TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT.^ 

The  Technical  Department  will  embrace  the  special  courses  which  are  intended 
to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  practical  pursuits.  These  courses  are  directed 
to  occupations  which  have  more  or  less  connection  with  art,  science,  and  business. 
The  instruction  wiU  therefore  be  comprehensive  and  thorough,  with  a  view  to  send- 
ing out  graduates  who  will  value  the  education  obtained  as  the  basis  of  success  and 
whose  aim  will  be  to  improve  and  elevate  the  vocation  they  have  assumed. 

Provision  will  also  be  made  in  this  department  for  courses  having  special  relation 
to  the  household,  and  which  might  be  advantageously  taken  by  young  women  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  more  important  domestic  arts. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  technical  courses  will  vary;  but  most  of  them 
may,  with  proper  application,  be  finished  in  two  terms. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  as  soon  as  the  organization  and  equipment 
can  be  completed: — 

Course  in  Applied  Electricity. — The  principles  of  electrical  science — lectures  and 
laboratory ;  the  construction  of  dynamos  ;  management  of  batteries ;  technical  ap- 
plications of  electricity  to  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  lighting,  and  as  a  motive 
power ;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing ;  mathematics ;  practical  training  in 
connection  with  the  extensive  electrical  plant  and  appliances  in  the  building. 

Course  in  Machine  Construction. — Principles  of  mechanics ;  bench-work,  lathe- 
work,  drilling,  milling,  planing ;  work  with  screw  machine ;  tool-making ;  steam 
engine — history,  theory,  and  practical  management ;  designing  and  construction  of 
machines ;  practical  training  in  boiler  and  engine  rooms  of  the  Institute ;  mathe- 
matics ;  mechanical  drawing ;  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics. 

Course  in  Mechanical  Dravring. — The  use  of  instruments;  lettering;  shading  and 
coloring ;  geometric  problems ;  plane  and  isometric  projections ;  machine  drawing 
from  sketches ;  shadows  and  perspective. 

Course  in  Photography. — Chemistry  of  photography — lectures  and  laboratory ; 
the  construction  and  use  of  instruments  ;  studio  practioe-^posing  and  grouping ; 
retouching  of  negatives;  laboratory  work;  the  reproductive  processes  dependent 
on  photography — lectures  and  laboratory. 

Ample  opportunity  for  practical  training  will  be  furnished  in  the  two  large  stu- 
dios and  the  laboratory,  with  their  artFstic  and  scientific  equipments. 

Course  in  House-Decoration, — Principles  of  design;  historical  ornament;  paint- 
ing in  water-color;  painting  in  distemper;  decorative  painting ;  stained-glass  work; 
designing  of  interiors. 

Course  in  Wood-Carving, — Nature  and  use  of  tools ;  elementary  exercises ;  orna- 
ment of  various  kinds ;  original  designs  for  panels ;  carved  enrichments  for  furni- 
ture, frames,  architectural  decoration,  etc. 

Course  in  Cookery.— Th&i&SkMiigiajid  care  of'thle  fire ;  biailing,  stewing,  broihng, 
frjring,  and  roasting ;  bread-making,  pastry,  fancy  cookery;  invaUd  cookery ;  care 
of  the  kitchen;  the  chemistry  of  foods— leetiires and  laboratory;  laying,  decoration, 
and  serving  of  the  table. 

Two  large  and  finely-equipped  schbbl-kitchens  are  Bet  apart  for  the  instruction 
and  training  in  cookery.  There  is  also  a  well-appointed  dining-room  for  practical 
training  in  the  decoration  and  serving  of  the  table. 
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The  collection  of  food  products  and  preparations  will  form  an  important  auadliary 
of  the  instruction. 

Course  in  Millinery. — Plain  sewing ;  designing  and  making  of  the  various  kinds 
of  bonnets  and  hats ;  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  materials  used  in  millinery ;  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  history  of  costume ;  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  principles 
of  color  harmony  as  aids  to  design ;  business  forms  and  accounts. 

Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  works  on  costume  in  the  Library  and  the  col- 
lection of  textiles  in  the  Museum. 

Course  in  Dressmaking. — Plain  sewing;  cutting  and  fitting;  designing  of  dresses; 
the  kinds  and  qualities  of  materials  used  in  dressmaking;  hygiene  of  dress;  illus- 
trated lectures  on  the  history  of  costume;  business  forms  and  accounts. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  drawing  and  the  principles  of  color  harmony  as  aids 
to  design. 

The  Library  is  well  supplied  with  works  on  costume,  and  there  is  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  textiles  in  the  Museum,  both  of  which  will  prove  useful  aux- 
iliaries to  the  instruction. 

BUSINESS  DEPAETMENT. 

This  department  will  provide  thorough  training  in  stenography,  type-writing, 
book-keeping,  business  forms  and  accounts,  and  correspondence.  The  com:se  will 
also  include  practical  training  in  the  writing  of  English  and  familiar  lectures  on 
the  terms  and  operations  of  manufactures,  commerce,  finance,  and  law. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  higher  forms 
of  employment  as  clerks,  book-keepers  and  secretaries.  It  may  be  completed  in 
two  terms,  but  the  progress  made  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  previous  gen- 
eral education  of  the  student. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not  had  at  least  a  good 
English  education.  Young  men  and  women  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
secondary  education  wiU  find  this  department  an  excellent  means  of  preparing 
themselves  for  what  can  be  made  with  thorough  training  one  of  the  most  desirable 
occupations  now  open  to  them. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Training  will  afford  superior  opportunities  for  the 
physical  culture  of  girls  and  young  women.  Special  courses  of  training  wiU  be 
arranged,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  for  children  and  adults. 

The  department  will  be  under  the  care  of  a  thoroughly  educated  and  trained  di- 
rector. 

Stated  hours  will  also  be  set  apart  for  boys  and  young  men,  and  a  competent  in- 
structor will  have  charge  of  these  classes. 

The  Gymnasium  will  be  fitted  with  the  best  and  most  improved  appliances.  In 
connection  with  the  Gymnasium  there  are  two  suites  of  finely -appointed  marble 
baths,  the  use  of  which  will  be  carefully  regulated  by  the  director. 

Lectures  on  Physical  Culture  and  on  Personal  and  Public  Hygiene  will  be  given 
in  connection  with  this  department. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  modifications  which  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  gradually 
undergoing  in  the  direction  of  art,  industi'ial,  and  physical  education,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  which  these  forms  of  training  occupy  a  prominent 
place,  are  creating  a  necessity  for  instructors  specially  prepared  for  these  kinds  of 
work,  which  has  thus  far  not  been  recognized  by  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Normal  Department  wiU  undertake  to  supply  this  need  and  wiU  provide 
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courses  of  instruction  and  training  that  will  be  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as 
liberal  in  their  scope  and  character.     With  the  varied  resources  at  its  command, 
the  Institute  will  be  able  to  offer  unusual  advantages  to  men  and  women  desirous 
of  fitting  themselves  for  successful  work  in  this  new  and  inviting  field  of  labor. 
The  Normal  Department  will  embrace  the  following  courses  : 
1.  A  course  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction. 
3.  A  courge  for  teachers  of  Manual  Training. 

3.  A  course  for  teachers  of  Domestic  Economy. 

4.  A  course  for  teachers  of  Physical  Culture. 

5.  A  special  course  for  teachers  of  Cookery. 

6.  A  special  course  for  teachers  of  Sewing,  Millinery,  and  Dressmaking. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Normal  Department  will  be  the  classes  in 'Art, 
Science,  and  various  forms  of  Industrial  Training,  forteachers  of  public  and  private 
schools. .  The  object  of  these  classes  will  be  to  furnish  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment to  teachers  actively  engaged  in  work  and  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  and 
training  in  such  directions  as  will  prove  advantageous  to  them,  personally  and 
professionally. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  will  lecture,  in  connection  with  the  normal  courses, 
on  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education. 

LECTURES. 

Evening  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  in  addition  to  those  devoted  to 
science  and  art  and  their  industrial  applications,  wUl  be  provided  during  the  winter 
months,  to  which  the  public  will  be  admitted. 

Organ  recitals  will  be  given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  at  frequent  intervals, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  wider  interest  in  the  higher  order  of  music. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  classes  wiU  begin  in  October  and  continue  till  the  end 
of  Match. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  branches  : 

Free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designing,  modeling  in  clay, 
wood-carving. 

Mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  applied  electricity,  wood-working,  iron-working, 
forging — ^general  and  artistic. 

Cookery,  millinery,  dressmaking. 

Stenography  and  type-writing,  book-keeping,  business  forms,  accounts  and  com- 
mercial transactions,  correspondence. 

The  Gymnasium  will  be  open  on  stated  evenings  for  physical  training.  Separate 
classes  will  be  formed  for  young  men  and  young  women. 

The  Library  and  Reading-Room  will  be  open  every  evening  while  the  evening 
classes  are  in  session,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  pursuing  courses  of 
reading  parallel  with  the  various  departments  of  instruction  and  the  lectures. 

The  Museum  will  be  open  on  stated  evenings  for  the  use  of  the  students  attending 
the  evening  classes,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  visit 
it  during  the  day. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING-ROOM. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room,  which  occupies  a  fine  apartment,  120  feet  by  60 
feet,  will  constitute  an  important  feature  of  the  Institute.  The  needs  of  the  several 
departments  will  be  the  primary  consideration  in  the  formation  of  the  library,  and 
the  special  collections  in  art,  science,  and  technology  will  therefore  be  made  as 
representative  of  the  best  li&^fil)i2e#tojhftjfc?^gg^t®as  possible.    In  addition  to 
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these,  however,  the  library  will  embrace  a  large  selection  of  finely  iUuptrated  works 
and  books  in  general  literature. 

The  Reading-Room  will  be  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals  in  every  department 
of  human  knowledge  and  culture. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Library  will  be  the  Reference  Depai-tment,  in 
which  the  cyclopaedias,  dictionaries  and  reference  books  of  every  kind  wiU  be 
grouped,  and  to  which  free  access  wUl  be  allowed. 

Another  feature  of  the  Library  Department  ?fill  be  the  Reading  Circles  for  pur- 
suing select  courses  of  reading.  Each  circle  will  have  its,  conductor,  who  will  pre- 
pare the  syllabus,  direct  the  course  of  reading,  and  meet  the  members  at  stated 
times  for  the  discussion  of  the  topics  involved.  Facilities  for  reading  and  study 
wili  be  provided  in  the  library. 

"While  the  Ubrary  is  inteijded  for  the  students  attending  the  Institute,  the  public 
will  be  admitted  to  certain  privileges  in  connection  with-it,. under  such  restrictions 
as  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Free  use  of  the  reading-room  and  of  the  library  for  consultation  will  be  accorded 
to  the  public. 

The  needs  of  artists,  architects,  designers,  and  mechanics  will  be  specially  reoog- 
nized  in  the  Ubrary,  and  every  facihty  ,will  bes  extended  to  them  in  aflEording  access 
to  the  books. 

A  School  for  the  Training  of  Librarians  will  be  organized  at  an  early  day  in  con- 
nection with  the  library. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  will  be  chiefly  technical  in  character,  and  besides 
examples  of  the  best  art-industrial  work  will  embrace  the  materials  and  processes 
involved  in  then*  production.  The  growth  of  the  museum  must,  of  course,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  but  a  good  beginning  has  already  been  made.  Mr.  Drexel  has  presented 
the  museum  with  many  fine  examples  of  work  in  metal,  ceramics,  wood,  embroid- 
eries, and  textiles,  recently  purchased  in  Europe.  These  will  be  of  great  value  in 
connection  with  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  art  and  technical  departments  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Drexel's  liberality  has  been  supplemented  by  gifts  from  George  W. 
Childs,  the  family  of  the  late  Lieut.  Allan  R.  Paul,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Dr.  Edward  H. 
"Williams. 

The  art  department  has  been  suppUed  with  a  collection  of  plaster  casts  representa- 
tive of  the  sculpture  of  the  classic  and  renaissance  periods. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  Institute  who 
have  not  had  a  good  elementary  English  education,  equivalent  to  what  is  impUed 
in  the  usual  grammar  school  course  of  instruction.  For  some  of  the  courses,  more 
advanced  standing  wUl  be  required.  , 

Examinations  wiU  be  required  for  admission  to  aU  the  systematic  coxirses,  unless 
a  satisfactory  certificate  of  proficiency  can  be  furnished,  but  this  requirement  wUl 
not  apply  to  some  of  the  special  and  technical  courses  or  to  the  evening  classes. 
In  every  case,  however,  only  such,  persons  wUl  be  admitted  as  are  fitted  to  profit  by 
the  course  they  desire  to  pursue. 

Promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  will  be  required  of  aU  students. 

FBiES. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  founder  of  the  Institute  that  its  advantages  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  largest  possible  number  ;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  tjhe 
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abuse  of  the  privUeges  which  it  will  aflEord,  fees  will  be  required  in  the  several 
departments  and  courses.  The  liberal  endowment  of  the  Institute,  however,  will 
make  the  charges  extremely  moderate,  and  these  will  be  regulated  solely  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  ends  for  which  the  Institute  has  been  established.  All 
moneys  received  as  fees  wiU  be  used, in  maintaining  and  extending  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

The  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  no  part  of  the  fee,  wiU  be  refunded  to  stu- 
dents who  withdraw  before  the  close  of  the  course  or  class  in  which  they  have  been 
registered. 

Students  will  be  required  to  provide  the  text-books  needed  for  their  own  use  and 
all  the  materials  used  in  the  art  classes. 

A  small  deposit  will  be  required  of  students  attending  the  laboratory  courses  in 
chemistry  and  physics  to  cover  the  breakage. 

In  the  miUinery  and  dressmaking  classes,  students  wiU  be  required  to  provide  a 
portion  of  the  materials  used  in  the  work. 

All  the  tools  and  materials  used  in  the  workshops  will  be  furnished  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  system  of  free  scholarships  will  be  established  for  the  regular  and  specaal  courses. 
The  following  distribution  of  scholarships^  has  ■  been  adopted  for  the  present,  buj^ 
changes  may  hereafter  be  made  : 

I.  To  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  60  scholarships. 

The  graduates  of  the  Central  High  School,  15  scholarships. 

The  graduates  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  15  scholarships. 

The  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  35  scholarships. 
II.  To  children  of  residents  of  Philadelphia  who  have  not  been  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  30  scholarships. 

III.  To  residents  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  15  schol- 
arships. 

IV.  To  residents  of  States  other  than  Pennsylvania,  10  scholarships. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  scholarships,  wiU  be  granted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Institute,  in  order  that  a  proportionate  number  may  be  reserved  for  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  scholarships  will  be  granted  to  such  students  as  furnish  the  best  evidence,  of 
the  disposition  and  ability  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  who  stand  most  Jn 
need  of  the  aid  which  they  will  aflEord. 

Definite  information  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  will  be  made  knowji  hereafter. 

THE  OPENING. 

All  the  departments  and  courses  will  not  be  set  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  the 
Institute.  The  demand  for  instruction  aadthe  possibility,  of  forming  classes  will 
determine  the  order  and  the  time  of  starting  them. 

The  registration  of  students  will  begin  on  Monday,  .January  4th,  1893,  and  the 
work  of  instruction  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  several  classes  can  be  formed. 

Further  information  as.  to  any  of  the  departments  or  courses  may  be  obtained  at 
the  oflSce  of  the  President,  or  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar,  at  the  Institute. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  James  Mac  Alister,  LL.D.,  Pieai- 
tdent  Drexel  Institute. 

November  l5th,  1891. 
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The  following  announcements  of  the  opening  of  several  depart- 
ments have  since  been  made : 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Jamks  MacAlister,  LL.D.,  President. 

ART  DEPARTMENT.     1893-3. 

First  term  begins  September  12th.  1883. 

Second  term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  ,Art  Department  provides  thorough  instmctionin  Free-hand  Drawing  ;  Draw- 
ing from  the  Antique  and  from  Life ;  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water-Color ;  Mechanical 
Drawing ;  Architectural  Drawing ;  Clay  Modeling ;  and  the  Applications  of  Art  in 
Design,  Wood-Carving,  and  Stained  Glass. 

Among  the  instructors  are  Clifford  P.  Grayson  (Oil  Painting),  Will  S.  Robinson 
(Water-Color),  James  Wood  (Drawing  from  the  Antique),  Charles  Grafly  (Clay 
Modeling),  Edith  A.  Palmer  (Drawing). 

Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Carter,  the  Director  of  the  Department,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  elementary  art  instruction,  gives  special  attention  to  the  Normal  work 
and  takes  personal  charge  of  the  classes  in  Methods  of  Teaching. 

The  instructors  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  and  in  Applied  Art 
(Design,  Wood-Carving,  Stained  Glass,  etc.),  yet  to  be  appointed,  will  be  thoroughly 
skilled  and  experienced  in  their  respective  branches. 

The  Department  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  any  branch  of  art.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  courses  outlined 
below  that  they  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  classes 
of  students.  In  the  systematic  courses  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  required  of  aU 
students  ;  but  outside  of  that  the  progress  made  depends  whoUy  upon  the  ability 
and  application  which  each  student  brings  to  his  work. 

The  courses  of  study  provide  for  two  lines  of  work :  Regular  Classes,  five  days 
per  week ;  and  Evening  Classes,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  March, 
three  times  per  week,  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

The  accommodations  for  the  Art  Department  are  ample,  the  various  rooms  and 
studios  being  fitted  with  every  requirement  and  convenience  for  the  different  kinds 
of  work  pursued. 

The  Department  is  supplied  with  a  collection  of  plaster  casts,  representative  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  classic  and  renaissance  periods,  and  with  valuable  collections 
of  drawings,  designs,  prints,  and  photographs.  The  collection  of  textiles,  wood- 
carvings,  metal-work,  and  ceramics,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  are  of  great 
value  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  the  Art  Department.  The  Institute 
Library  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  art  and  illustrated  books,  to  which  the 
students  have  free  access. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  the  Principles  and  History  of  Art  and  on  His- 
torical Ornament.  Students  may  attend  the  courses  on  the  Chemistry  o£  Color  and 
the  Chemistry  of  Textiles  and  Dyeing,  in  the  Science  Department,  for  a  small  addi- 
tional fee. 

The  Department  furnishes  drawing  and  modeling  boards,  easels,  wood-carving 
tools,  and  modeling  clay.  The  materials  used  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  must  be 
supplied  by  the  student. 

All  work  done  by  the  students  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  until 
the  close  of  the  term  or  school  year. 

The  foUowing  courses  ^^tf^Hf^fSli^  ^S'^tdW® 
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I.  Regulak  Art  Course. 
First  Year. 

1.  Groups  of  geometric  solids  in  outline  and  light  and  shade. 

2.  Ornament  from  the  cast  in  crayon  and  charcoal. 

3.  Still  life  groups  in  light  and  shade. 

4.  Foliage  from  nature  in  pencil  and  in  India  ink. 

5.  Cast  drawing — head  and  details  of  human  figure  in  light  and  shade. 

6.  Free-hand  perspective  and  sketching. 

7.  Historic  ornament. 

8.  Principles  of  design  and  decoration. 

9.  Clay  modeling  from  ornament  and  from  the  antique. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Drawing  from  the  antique  in  light  and  shade. 
3.  Drawing  from  anatomical  casts. 

3.  Drawing  and  sketching  from  the  figure. 

4.  Painting  in  oil  or  water-color — still  life. 

5.  Pen  and  ink  drawings  from  objects. 

6.  Clay  modeling  from  the  round  and  from  Ufe. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Drawing  from  the  antique. 

2.  Drawing  from  life- -head  ;  figure. 

3.  Painting  in  oil  and  water-color — still  life  and  sketching  from  nature. 

4.  .Painting  in  oil — head. 

5.  Pen  and  ink  drawing  from  the  figure. 

6.  Clay  modeling  (optional). 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Water-color — still  life  and  figure  from  life. 

2.  Oil  painting— stUl  life ;  head ;  figure. 

3.  Sketching  and  composition. 

4.  Clay  modeling  (optional). 

II.    Normal  Art  Course. 

The  Normal  Art  Course  provides  instruction  and  training  for  students  desiring 
to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  in  pubhc  and  private 
schools. 

First  Year. 

The  course  of  study  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  work  of  the  regular 
art  course,  with  the  addition  of  geometrical  drawing  and  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  form  study,  drawing,  and  color,  in  the  school-room. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Drawing  from  the  antique. 

2.  Decorative  design — historic  ornament  and  plant  forms. 

3.  Outlines  of  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 

4.  Elements  of  perspective. 

5.  Water-color — still  life. 

6.  Clay  modeling  from  the  antique — life. 
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7.  Methods  of  teaching.  ■ 

8.  Wood-carving  (optional). 

9.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Art. 

Students  who  have  taken  the  two  years'  certificate  may  pursue  graduate  courses 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  for  teaching  in  more  advanced  lines  of 
work. 

III.    Mechanical  and  Abchttectural  Drawing. 

The  special  courses  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  are  thorough,  the 
object  being  to  fit  the  student  for  practical  work  in  the  drafting-room  and  the 
architect's  office,  respectively. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — The  use  of  instruments ;  geometrical  drawing ;  lettering, 
shading,  and  coloring ;  orthographic  and  isometric  projections ;  shadows  and  per- 
spective ;  detailed  and  finished  drawings  of  machinery  from  specific  data ;  sketching. 

Architectural  Drawing. — Free-hand  drawing;  drawing  from  the  antique;  the 
architectural  styles ;  decorative  details  ;  plans  and  elevations  of  buildings ;  pen- 
drawing  ;  shading  and  water-color  work. 

rv.    CouKSES  IN  Applied  Aet. 

DESIGN. 

The  course  in  Applied  Design  is  for  the  training  of  professional  designers,  and 
occupies  three  years. 

It  provides  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  decorative  design  and  in  the 
technical  methods  of  their  practical  applications.  The  instruction  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  that  given  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  regular  course,  with  special 
training  in  the  applications  of  art  to  the  production  of  original  designs  for  oil  cloth, 
wall-papers,  carpets,  wood-work,  metal-work,  tUes,  book-covers,  etc. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

This  course  follows  substantially  the  same  fines  of  work  as  are  laid  down  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  regular  art  course,  with  their  special  applications  to  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  Painting  in  distemper,  interior  decoration,  stained-glass  work,  etc. 

WOOD-CAB  VING. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  desirous  of  learning  the  technical  work  of 
Wood-Carving. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the  following  subjects : — 

Nature  and  use  of  tools;  elementary  exercises;  ornament  of  various  kinds; 
original  designs  for  panels ;  carved  enrichments  for  furniture;  frames ;  architectural 
decoration. 

Preliminary  training  in  drawing  and  design,  equivalent  to  the  first  two  years  of 
the  regular  art  course,  is  required  of  students  taking  this  course. 

STAINED-GLASS  WORK. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  purely  technical  course,  but  it  is  preferred  that  students 
should  have  had  the  preliminary  art  training,  or  should  pursue  a  course  in  drawing 
and  design  in  connection  with  it. 

The  course  embraces  systematic  instruction  in  the  various  processes  employed  in 
the  production  of  stained  glass— tracing  from  cartoons,  pattern-cutting,  glass-cut- 
ting, glazing  with  lead — and  in  the  execution  of  designs  in  the  materials  now 
employed  in  the  VT'o6imsAaQf§ifig^(lis^(S\gi0^^(siSJj^ 
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V.    Classes  for  Teachers  op  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Special  classes  are  provided  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  regular  courses.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  design, 
and  methods  of  teaching  elementary  form  study,  drawing,  and  color. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teachers  desirous 
of  attending  these  classes. 

VI.    Evening  Classes. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches: — 

Free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing ;  drawing  from  the  antique ; 
designing ;  modeling  in  clay;  wood-carving ;  stained  glass. 

The  sessions  of  the  evening  classes  begin  the  middle  of  October  and  close  the  end 
of  March. 

A  special  circular  giving  particulars  concerning  these  classes  will  be  issued  in 
September. 

FEES. 

Regular  Art  Course.— First  two  years,  twelve  dollars  per  term ;  third  and  fourth 
years,  fifteen  dollars  per  term. 

Normal  Course. — Fifteen  dollars  per  term. 

Mechanical  or  Architectural  Vrauring. — Ten  dollars  per  term. 

Courses  in  Applied  Art. — Design  or  decorative  painting,  first  two  years,  twelve 
dollars  per  term ;  third  year,  fifteen  dollars  per  term.  Wood-carving,  ten  dollars 
per  term.     Stained-glass  work,  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Special  Students. — Drawing,  twelve  dollars  per  term.  Drawing  and  painting  in 
oil  or  water-color,  fifteen  dollars  per  term. 

Admission. 

For  admission  to  the  regular  course,  students  must  have  had  at  least  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  equivalent  to  the  usual  grammar  school  course  of  instruction,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing. 

Special  students  having  the  requisite  qualifications  are  admitted  to  any  of  the 
classes  in  the  Art  Department. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the 
Institute,  whose  office  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1893. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT.— CHEMISTRY. 

Ernest  A.  Congdon,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1893. 

Second  term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  following  Courses  in  Chemistry  will  be  given  during  the  year  1893-3. 

A.  regular  courses. 

1.  General  Elementary  Chemistry.— First  and  Second  terms.  Two  lectures  per 
week.     Laboratory  work— two  periods  per  week  of  two  hours  each. 

3.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.— First  term.  One  lecture  per  week.  Labora- 
tory work— two  periods  per  week  of  two  hours  each. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry.— Second  term.    Two  lectures  per  week. 
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B.  SFECIAIi  LECTURE  COURSES. 

1.  Chemistry  of  the  Metals — ten  lectures. 

3.  Chemistry  of  Textiles  and  Dyeing — ^twelve  lectures. 

3.  Chemistry  of  Foods — ^twelve  lectures. 

4.  Chemistry  of  Photography — ten  lectures. 

5.  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting — ten  lectures. 

6.  Chemistry  of  Clays — five  lectures. 

The  dates  for  these  courses  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

The  Courses  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  and  specimens,  by 
occasional  conferences,  and  by  laboratory  work  in  which  the  student  is  trained  to 
deduce  the  more  important  facts  of  the  science,  to  study  the  comparative  proper- 
ties of  compounds,  and  particularly  to  acquire  a  scientific  habit  of  thought. 

The  Courses  in  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Industrial  Chemistry  are  the  beginning 
of  more  advanced  work.  The  main  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  prepare  students 
for  actual  work  as  practical  chemists  and  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  requiring 
chemical  knowledge. 

Fees. — The  fees  for  the  several  courses  will  be  as  follows : — 

General  Elementary  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  twelve  dollars 
per  term.    For  the  lejtiires  without  the  laboratory  work,  five  dollars. 

Qualitative  Chemical  Ana  ysis. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  ten  dollars  per 
term. 

Industrial  Chemistry,  five  dollars  per  term. 

For  each  of  the  special  lecture  courses  in  Chemistry,  except  that  on  Clays,  two 
dollars.     The  course  on  Clays,  one  dollar. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars,  to  cover  breakage,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  the 
laboratory  work. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  lecture  room  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  scientific  experiments, 
and  the  appointments  of  the  laboratory,  which  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  students,  are  unsurpassed. 

Application  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  should  be  made  either  by  letter, 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

The  Evening  Courses  in  Chemistry  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

May  10th,  1893. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemistrt  op  Textiles  and  DTEma. 

An  elementary  course  of  eight  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Textiles  and  Dyeing 
wiU  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Congdon  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Institute,  Wednes- 
day mornings  at  11  o'clock,  commencing  Wednesday,  March  33rd. 

The  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  by  drawings,  charts,  and  dia- 
grams, and  by  the  collection  of  textiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute. 

The  Lectures  wiU  be  open  to  the  public.  Course  tickets  only  will  be  sold  at  50 
cents,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  at  the 
Institute. 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  LECTURES. 

Introductory.— Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Textile  Printing. 
Definitions  and  Explanations  of  Terms  used  in  Dyeing  Processes — Staining,  Dyeing, 
and  Printing.  The  term  Lake  defined  and  explained.  Chemical  Terms  used — Pre- 
cipitation, Solution,  and  Suspension. 
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I.  Textile  Fabrics. 

Vegetable— Cotton,  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute.  Animal— Wool,  Silk.  MneraZ— Asbes- 
tos. Structure  and  Characteristics  of  Fibres.  Use  of  the  microscope  in  distinguish- 
ing fibres  and  in  the  examination  of  fabrics.  Action  of  various  chemical  reagents 
on  fibres. 

II.  Materials  Used  in  Dyeing. 

Water — ^ardness,  Effect  of  various  impurities,  Means  of  puriflcq,tion,  Mechanical 
and  Chemical.  Chemicals — Soda,  Lime,  Acids.  TTitcfcener's^ Vegetable:  Starch, 
Dextrine,  Gums.  Animal:  Albumen,  Casein,  Fibrine,  Gluten.  Mineral:  Pipe  Clay. 
Mordants  and  Dyes, 

III.  Operations  Preliminary  to  Dyeing. 

Cleaning — Removal  of  extraneous  and  foreign  matters.  Bleaching — Removal  of 
chemical  impurities  and  whitening  of  the  fibres. 

IV.  Theories  of  Dyeing. 

The  Mechanical  Theory.  The  Chemical  Theory.  Use  and  Action  of  Mordants ; 
their  chemic£^l  composition. 

V.  Natural  Coloring  Matter. 

Vegetable — Dyes  from  Roots  and  Barks  :  Madder,  Logwood,  Brazil  Wood,  San- 
dal "Wood,  Fustic,  Quercitron,  Turmeric,  Catechu,  Lokao.  Lichens:  Archil, Lit- 
mus. Persian  Berries,  "Weld,  "Woad,  Annatto,  Indigo.  .Ammai— Cochineal,  Ker- 
mes,  Lac  Dye,  Tyrian  Purple.  Mineral^-Cha3k,  Gypsum,  Heavy  Spar,  Chrome 
Yellow,  Chrome  Green,  Arsenical  Green,  Iron  Buff,  Manganese  Brown,  Prussian 
Blue,  Cobalt  Blue,  Ultramarine,  Vermillion. 

VI.  Artificial  Coloring  Matters. 
The  Coal  Tar  Colors — Aniline  Dyes,  Artificial  Alizarine,  and  others. 

The  following  books,  which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  are  rec- 
ommended for  reference  and  study  by  the  students  and  others  attending  the  Lec- 
tures. 

Works  on  Art  in  rea;iites.—Dupont-AubervilIe— Decorative  Textiles.  "W.  Griggs 
Portf oho  Of  Spanish  Art.  "W.  Griggs— Portfolio  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  Art.  Fisch- 
bach— Textile  Fabrics :  3  Vols.  Rock— Textile  Fabrics :  Handbook.  Rock— Tex- 
tile Fabrics. 

Works  on  Color  and  Desigm.—Ashenhurst— Design  in  Textile  Fabrics.  Beau- 
mont— Color  in  Woven  Design. 

Works  on  the  Technical  Procesess. — Marsden— Cotton  spinning.  Beaurnont— 
Wool  Manufacture.  Ure— Philosophy  of  Manufactures.  Benedict  &  Knecht— 
Chemistry  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colors.  Crookes— Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico 
Printing.  Sadtler— Handbook  of  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry.  Hummel— The 
Dyeing  of  Textile  Fibres.  Love— Art  of  Dyeing.  Bird— The  American  Practical 
Dyer.  Gardner— Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Calico  Printing.  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  for  1890. 

Work  of  General  Reference.— Spon'a  Encyclopedia  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures. Wagner's  Chemical  Technology.  "  Textiles"  and  other  special  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. , 
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SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT— PHYSICS. 
William  J.  Hopkins,  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1892. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  following  courses  in  Physics  wiU  be  given  during  the  year  1893-3: — 

1.  Preparatory  course  {one  term). — Elementary  Laboratory  Physics — training  in 
laboratory  methods. 

Two  lectures  per  week;  laboratory  work,  two  periods  per  week,  one  and  a  half 
hours  each. 

3.  Course  in  General  Physics  (two  terms). — Mechanics  of  Solids;  Hydrostatics 
and  Hydrodynamics;  Mechanics  of  Gases;  Sound;  Heat;  Light;  Electricity. 

Two  lectures  per  week;  laboratory  work,  two  periods  per  week,  two  hours  each. 

Students  taking  this  course  should  have  a  knowledge  of  Elementary  Algebra  and 
Plane  Geometry. 

3.  Technical  Course  in  Applied  Electricity. — In  this  course,  which  occupies  two 
terms  ,the  elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  are  first  taken  up  and  thoroughly 
treated.  The  student  is  then  familiarized  by  lectures  and  by  practical  work  in  the 
laboratories  with  the  applications  of  electricity  to  telegraphy  and  telephony;  the 
methods  and  apparatus  used;  the  properties  of  overhead  and  imderground  lines; 
the  management  of  primary  and  secondary  batteries;  principles  of  dynamo-electric 
machinery;  the  use  of  the  dynamo  for  lighting  and  for  the  transmission  of  power; 
use  of  the  motor  in  stationary  power  plants  and  on  railways;  wiring  and  line  con- 
struction. 

For  admission  to  this  course  the  student  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  and  of  General  Physios;  and  unless  he  has 
had  the  necessary  prehminary  training  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Shop-work,  Me- 
chanics of  Machinery,  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Elements  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, he  wiU  be  required  to  take  the  parallel  courses  in  these  branches  provided 
in  the  Institute. 

The  Lectiu:e  Eoom  is  f lurnished  with  every  convenience  for  scientific  experiments. 
The  Laboratories  are  supplied  with  large  collections  of  modem  apparatus  by  the 
best  makers,  and  are  fuUy  equipped  with  all  the  appointments  needed  for  experi- 
mental work. 

FEES. 

Preparatory  Course. — Eight  dollars  per  term. 

General  Physics. — Ten  dollars  per  term. 

Technical  Course  in  Applied  Electricity. — Fifteen  dollars  per  term 

A  deposit  of  five  doUars,  to  cover  breakage  in  the  labor  tories,  is  required  of  all 
students.  This  is  returned  at  the  close  of  the  term,  less  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
destroyed. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  Evening  Courses  in  General  and  Applied  Physics  wiU  be  announced  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Application  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  should  be  made  either  by  letter, 
or  in  person,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9 
a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1893. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.     1892-3. 

Tirst  Term  begins  September  12th,  1892. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  provides  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  and 
training  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Drawing,  and  Shop-work  in  connection  with  the 
essential  English  branches  of  a  secondary  education. 

While  the  education  given  is  intended  to  prepare  for  business  or  industrial  pur- 
suits, it  seeks  to  develop  and  cultivate  those  qualities  of  mind  and  character  that 
are  of  most  value  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  object  at  every  stage  is  to  give  the 
student  the  power  to  think  and  act  for  himself — the  practical  abihty  that  is  the 
best  result  of  school  training. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  so  broad  and  yet  so  practical  that  the  graduate 
cannot  fail  to  find  some  occupation  for  which  his  taste  and  aptitude  fit  him ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  wUl  be  prepared  for  such  an  advanced  scientific  or  technical 
course  as  he  may  desire  to  pursue. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  extends  through  three  years  is  as  follows. 

FIRST   YEAB. 

Mathematics. — Review  of  Arithmetic;  Algebra  ;  Plane  Geometry. 

Science. — The  Geographical  Distribution  and  Economic  Use  5  of  Minerals  and 
Plants ;  Chemistry;  Physics — preparatory  laboratory  work  and  lectures. 

Language. — English  Language. 

Dravring. — Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Clay  Modeling. 

Shop-Work. — Carpentry;  Joinery;  Wood-Turning;  Bench  Work  (chipping  and 
filing)  in  Iron;  Care  and  Use  of  Tools, 

SECOND  YEAE. 

Mathematics. — Solid  Geometry;  Pla,ne  Trigonometry;  Business  Forms  and  Ac- 
counts. 

Science. — Physics ;  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Language. — English  Language  and  Literature ;  Civil  Government. 

Drawing. — Mechanical  Drawing;  Historic  Ornament;  Clay  Modeling. 

Shop-Worh. — Pattern-Maldng;  Molding;  Casting;  Forging;  Welding;  Temper- 
ing; Soldering;  Brazing. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Jlfai/iemaitcs.— Spherical  Trigonometry;  Surveying;  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Science. — Electrical  Physics  and  Apphcations  of  Electricity;  Theory  and  Practice 
of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Language. — English  Language  and  Literature;  Practical  Economics. 

Drawing. — Mechanical  Drawing;  Architectural  Drawing;  Principles  of  Design. 

Shop-Work. — Constructive  Woodwork;  Ornamental  Ironwork;  AppUed  Me- 
chanics ;  Machine  Work;  Practical  training  in  connection  with  the  extensive  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Plants  in  the  Institute. 

The  time  of  the  student  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  class-room  and  lab- 
oratory studies  and  the  shop-work. 

The  English  Instruction  which  is  carried  through  the  entire  course,  is  thorough 
and  comprehensive  and  furnishes  a  basis  of  sound  liberal  culture  for  aU  the  other 
studies.  Carefully  devised  courses  of  reading  are  prescribed  for  each  term's  work 
in  English.    Type-writing  is  taught  during  the  third  year. 

The  scientific  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  the 
text-book  being  used  only/J^jK^ejgfq^yqU^^fcings©]^® 
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The  scientific  laboratories  and  the  work-shops  are  large,  weU  lighted,  well-venti- 
lated rooms,  and  are'unsurpassed  in  the  perfection  and  completeness  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

The  instruction  in  Drawing  extends  through  the  three  years  of  the  course.  The 
Drawing  and  Modeling  Booms  are  supplied  with  an  extensive  collection  of  plaster 
casts,  photographs,  drawings,  prints,  etc. 

Constant  use  is  made  of  the  Library  and  the  Musemn  of  the  Institute  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  students  have  also  the  use  of  the  Reading- 
Room  which  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  home  and  foreign  periodicals  in  art, 
science,  technology,  and  literature. 

FEES. 

Twenty  dollars  per  term. 

A  deposit  of  five  dollars  is  required  of  all  students  while  in  the  classes  in  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  to  cover  breakage  in  the  laboratories.  This  is  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  less  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  destroyed. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

ADMISSION. 

students  must  have  had  at  least  a  good  elementary  education,  equivalent  to  that 
generally  included  in  grammar  school  courses  of  instruction.  An  examination  in 
the  more  important  branches  is  required. 

Apphcation  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1892. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARJMENT.— COOKERY  COURSES. 
Helen  M.  Spring,  CTiie/  Instructor. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1893. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  following  Courses  in  Cookery  will  be  given  during  the  year  1893-3 : 

First  Course. — The  fundamental  principles  of  Cookery  and  practice  in  the  prep- 
aration of  simple  dishes  and  courses.  Cost  of  materials  for,  and  preparation  of,  a 
simple  dinner. 

In  connection  with  the  practical  training  in  the  making  of  dishes,  elementary 
instruction  is  given  in  the  composition  and  dietetic  value  of  foods  and  in  the  setting 
and  service  of  the  table. 

Second  Course. — This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  of  an  advanced 
character  in  the  preparation  of  more  complicated  dishes  and  menus  than  are  included 
in  the  First  Course. 

Course  in  Invalid  Cookery. — This  course  is  intended  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  and  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  cookery 
suitable  for  the  sick-room.  It  embraces  general  principles,  followed  by  special 
instruction  and  training  in  invalid  cookery. 

Normal  Course  for  Training  Teachers  of  Cookery. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  train  special  teachers  of  cookery,  for  whose  services  there  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand.  The  instruction  is  thorough  and  occupies  one  year.  It  embraces  the 
following  subjects : 

All  the  preceding  Courses  in  Cookery. 

Chemistry  and  its  Applications  to  Cookery  and  other  Departments  of  Domestic 
Science. 

Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
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Lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  Methods  of  Teaching  and  on  the  History  of 
Education  in  its  relations  to  this  department  of  school  work. 

Practical  Training  in  the  instruction  of  Elementary  Classes.  , 

Saturday  Morning  Course  for  Oirls. — This  course  is  intended  for  young  girls  who 
are  in  school  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  instruction  is  specially  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

There  are  two  finely  appointed  school-kitchens  and  a  well-f  vumished  model  dining- 
room. 

Chemistry  Lectures. — ^A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Foods  is  provided 
in  connection  with  the  First  Course  in  Cookery.  Students  desiring  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Chemistry  should  take  the  course  of  lectures  in  General  Elementary 
Chemistry  with  the  laboratory  work.  All  Cookery  students  are  advised  to  take 
the  former  of  these  courses. 

Fees. — The  fees  for  the  several  courses,  per  term,  including  all  materials,  are  as 
follows : 

First  Course,  ten  dollars ;  Second  Course,  fifteen  dollars ;  Invalid  Cookery,  ten 
dollars ;  Normal  Course,  thirty  dollars. 

,  A  deduction  is  made  when  students  take  the  Chemistry  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  in  connection  with  the  Cookery  Courses. 

AH  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  term  in  each  case  is  five  months. 

One  lesson  of  three  hours  is  given  per  week. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1892. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT.— MILLINERY. 
Cakoline  L.  T.  Burgess,  Chief  Instructor. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1893. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  following  Courses  in  Millinery  wiU  be  given  dining  the  year  1893-3: 

First  Course. — The  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  making  of  hats,  bon- 
nets, and  toques.  These  are  executed  in  colored  cotton  flannel,  sateen,  and  cheese- 
cloth, which  represent,  respectively,  velvet,  ribbon  or  sUk,  and  crepe.  The  instruc- 
tion and  practice  leads' at  the  end  of  the  term  to  the  making  of  hats,  bonnets,  and 
toques  of  choice  materials. 

Second  Course. — The  study  of  black  silk  and  crape  work,  frame-making,  and 
practical  work  in  choice  materials. 

Each  course  occupies  one  term  of  five  months. 

Two  lessons  per  week  are  given,  of  two  hours  each. 

During  both  terms,  instruction  is  given  in  free-hand  drawing  and  color  harmony, 
as  aids  to  design,  and  in  different  kinds  and  quaUties  of  textiles  in  their  relation  to 
artistic  millinery. 

During  the  first  term  lessons  are  given  in  business  forms  and  accounts,  and  dur- 
ing the  second  term,  lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Textiles  and  Dyeing. 

Constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  works  on  Costume  in  the  Library  and  the  col- 
lection of  textiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute. 

All  materials  used  in  the  making  of  hats,  etc.,  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the 
students. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  finished  both 
courses  and  performed  the  prescribed  work. 

For  admission  to  either  of  these  courses,  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
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The  fee  for  each  course  is  twelve  dollars. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  ofBce  of 
the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
May  10th,  1892. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT.— DRESSMAKING. 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Ghief  Instructor. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1893. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  following  Covu-ses  in  Dressmaking  will  be  given  during  the  year  1893-3  : 

First  Course. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  dressmak- 
ing ;  the  choice  of  diflferent  materials ;  drafting  the  skirt  from  measurements  ;  cut- 
ting, making,  hangiag,  and  draping  the  skirt ;  cutting  and  fitting  the  waist  from 
patterns ;  the  general  finish  of  garments. 

Second  Course. — Drafting  the  waist  from  measurements;  matching  striped,  plaid, 
and  figured  materials  ;  advanced  work  in  making  princess  dresses.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  work  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
designing  of  dresses. 

Third  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  first  and  second  courses,  and  consists  of  drafting  and  finishing  outside 
garments  of  different  materials  and  the  making  of  children's  garments.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  design  and  make  a  street  dress,  a  dress  in  gown  form,  and  a  coat. 
In  this  course,  orders  for  work  may  be  taken  by  students  from  persons  supplying 
the  materials  required,  the  fitting  to  be  done  in  the  work-room  of  the  Institute  ;  a 
practical  application  for  business  purposes  wiU  thus  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
gained. 

Each  course  occupies  one  term  of  five  months. 

Two  lessons  per  week  are  given,  of  two  hom:s  each. 

During  all  three  terms,  instruction  is  given  in  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  materials 
used  in  dressmaking. 

Instruction  is  given  during  the  first  term  in  business  forms  and  accounts.  Dur- 
ing the  second  term  lectures  are  given  on  the  Chemistry  of  Textiles  and  Dyeing, 
and  during  the  third  term  on  the  History  of  Costxmie. 

The  Library  of  the  Institute  is  well  supplied  with  works  on  costume  and  there  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  textiles  in  the  Museum,  both  of  which  are  used  as  auxilia- 
ries in  the  instruction. 

All  materials  except  those  supplied  in  the  third  course  by  persons  ordering  work 
must  be  furnished  by  the  students. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  finished  the 
three  courses. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Fees. — First  Course,  fifteen  dollars  ;  Second  Course,  twenty  dollars,  including  the 
drafting  chart ;  Third  Course,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1893. 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Term  begins  September  13th,  1893. 
Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

There  are  two  Courses  in  the  Business  Department :  1.  The  Commercial  Course ; 
2.  The  Course  in  Stenogra^/ftg^g^-yOT^iggo/f® 
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1.   COMMBRCIAL  COTJKSE. 

The  direct  aim  of  the  Commercial  Course  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  clerks  ;  but  the  training  in  systematic  habits  of 
work,  the  practice  in  rapid  and  accurate  calculation,  the  constant  exercise  in  writ- 
ten reproduction  of  lessons,  lectures  and  readings,  all  contribute  to  that  general 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  the 
right  conduct  of  Ufe. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  course  to  cover  the  ground  of  business  in  all  its  forms, 
but  to  lay  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  for  the  ready  understanding  of  individual 
practices  in  different  kinds  of  business. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — 

First  Term. — Practical  Arithmetic:  Penmanship;  English;  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Accounts ;  Bookkeeping ;  Type-writing ;  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geog- 
raphy ;  Outlines  of  Mimicipal,  State,  and  Federal  Government ;  Lectures. 

Second  Term. — Commercial  Arithmetic ;  English ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ac- 
counts; Bookkeeping;  Type- writing ;  History  of  Commerce ;  Elements  of  Business 
Law  and  Economics  ;  Lectures. 

3.  CotTRSE  IN  Stenography  and  Type-writing. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  employment 
as  secretaries,  amanuenses,  and  reporters. 

The  course  includes  Stenography,  Type-writing,  English,  Correspondence,  Busi- 
ness Forms  and  Accounts,  Legal  Forms. 

The  training  in  English  is  thorough,  great  stress  being  laid  upon  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, nice  distinction  of  terms,  correct  forms  of  correspondence,  and  prompt 
and  accurate  transcription  in  type-written  forms. 

The  course  occupies  two  terms. 

Admission. — No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Business  Department  who  has 
not  had  at  least  a  good  elementary  education. 

The  sessions  of  the  Business  Department  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

Fees. — ^The  fee  for  either  Course  is  twenty  doUars  per  term.  A  charge  of  |3.50 
is  made  each  term  for  the  stationery  and  other  supplies  used  by  the  student.  The 
term  is  five  months. 

Fees  and  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  ofiSce  of 
the  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  the  Institute,  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1893. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE.     1893-3. 

First  Term  begins  September  12th,  1892. 

Second  Term  begins  February  1st,  1893. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Culture  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing thorough  and  systematic  physical  education.  The  training  begins  with 
simple  exercises  and  gradually  leads  to  more  complex  movements,  the  aim  through- 
out being  the  harmonious  develepment  of  the  bodily  powers  in  their  relation  to 
sound  mental  action.  The  methods  of  training  are  founded  on  physiological  and 
hygienic  principles  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  highest  author- 
ities on  physical  education.  From  first  to  last,  the  object  kept  in  view  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a  healthy  physique,  rather  than  gymnastic  feats. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  large,  well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated  hall,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  completenesgj^y^^^y^jyin^j^gp^Q^  apparatus  was  designed  and 
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constructed  imder  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education.  In 
connection  with  the  Gymnasium  there  are  two  suites  of  finely-appointed  marble 
baths. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOB  LADIES. 

The  Gymnasium  is  primarily  intended  for  the  physical  training  of  the  students 
connected  with  the  several  departments  of  the  Institute,  but  the  following  special 
classes  for  ladies  have  been  organized  for  the  year  1892-3: — 

Morning  Class. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Class. — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  members  of  all  the  classes  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  a  suitable 
gynmastic  dress. 

The  Director  exercises  immediate  supervision  over  all  the  class-work  and  the  use 
of  the  baths. 

NORMAL  C0TJE8E. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  training  ot  instructors  and  directors  of  physical 
culture.  The  work  is  founded  upon  the  Swedish  System,  but  opportunity  is  fur- 
nished for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  other  methods  of  physical  education. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  embraces: — 

1.  Anatomy  and  physiology — systematic  and  applied. 

2.  Hygiene  and  sanitation. 

3.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics. 

4.  Anthropometry— lectures. 

5.  Emergencies — ^lectures. 

6.  History  of  gymnastics  in  its  educational  relations. 

The  Library  of  the  Institute  is  well  supplied  with  books  relating  to  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  training. 


Morning  Class,  ten  dollars  per  term ;  Afternoon  Class,  fifteen  doUars  per  term ; 
Normal  Class,  thirty  dollars  per  term.    The  term  is  five  months. 

Evening  classes  are  provided  during  the  winter  months,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  announced  hereafter. 

AppUcation  for  admission  should  be  made  by  letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  oflS^ce  of 
the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Institute,  betwten  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

May  10th,  1893. 

A  visit  by  tlie  writer  to  the  Institute  in  June,  1893,  showed  several 
of  the  above  Departments  in  active  and  successful  operation.  The 
Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modelling  rooms,  were  also  open,  though  as 
yet  but  partly  supplied  with  models,  and  work  was  already  begun 
by  a  few  pupils  ;  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  elementary  manual  train- 
ing course  in  woodworking.  In  the  fine  gymnasium,  a  class  of  girls 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  various  exercises  under  the  direction 
of  an  efficient  woman  teacher.  Everything  indicated  awakening 
activity  and  the  Educational  Departments  of  the  Institute  will  doubt- 
less be  in  the  full  tide  of  work  during  the  autumnal  sessions  of  1893. 
Something  of  what  is  proposed  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing statements  showing  the  undertakings  now  in  hand.  The  casts 
from  the  antique,  of  which  some  noble  ones  are  already  in  place,  are 
to  be  largely  increa^^;f;z|(J)By'iK5B*©gofl^ists  trained  in  the  best 
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Parisian  ateliers  and  wlio  have  each  won  distinction  while  prosecuting 
their  studies  abroad,  have  already  been  secured  as  instructors  in  the 
Art  Department.  These  are  Mr,  Clifford  P.  Grayson,  (oil  paint- 
ing) ;  Mr.  Will  S.  Robinson,  (water-color) ;  Mr.  James  Wood,  (draw- 
ing from  the  antique);  and  Mr.  Charles  Grafley  (clay  modelling). — 

As  a  large  number  of  instructors  in  the  several  departments  are 
still  to  be  chosen,  no  correct  list  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  can 
be  given  at  present. 

The  courses  for  the  winter  "evening  classes"  are  being  carefully 
arranged  by  the  President,  as  are  the  proposed  courses  of  lectures  on 
Art  and  Science,  which  latter  are  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute. 

Negotiations  with  Guilmant,  Widor,  and  Best,  three  of  the  greatest 
organists  in  Europe,  are  being  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  giving 
of  public  organ  recitals  in  the  great  auditorium  where  is  placed  the 
splendid  organ.  In  this  feature  of  an  endeavor  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate in  the  community  a  taste  for  the  higher  order  of  music,  the 
Drexel,  aligns  itself  with  the  Peabody,  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  Department  of  Applied  Art  the  President  inclines  to  appoint 
practical  craftsmen,  so  that  in  this  feature  the  work  of  the  Institute 
will  be  that  of  the  "Trade  School ;"  from  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  graduate  as  a  "skilled  workman." 

In  these  concise  statements  made  to  me  by  President  MacAlister, 
something  of  the  wide  embracing  scope  of  the  Institute  is  shown.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  touches  the  community  in  many  interests  and 
must  influence  more  or  less  directly  nearly  all  classes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  kind  of  "University;"  though  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
mediaeval  ideal  of  the  cloistered  and  clustered  colleges  whose  totality 
then  made  the  "  University."  Here,  under  one  roof,  are  grouped 
the  varied  Departments  in  which  many  kinds  of  learning,  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical,  may  be  pursued;  but  this  is  to  be  a  "People's 
University,"  in  which  the  scholars  are  in  full  touch  with  the  life 
about  them,  not  sedulously  secluded  and  set  apart  from  common 
interests.  The  aim  here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  rather  to  raise  the  com- 
munity to  an  appreciation  of  Art,  and  Science,  and  Literature,  by 
giving  to  all,  opportunities  to  know  their  interest  and  value,  than 
simply  to  train  a  few  scholarly  recluses;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  students  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  trained  in  those  arts  and- 
in  that  knowledge  which  will  serve  to  make  them  active  and  useful 
workers.  In  this  way  the  Drexel  wiU  exert  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  people,  by  adding  to  their  prosperity,  comfort  and 
happiness. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  building  under  the  courteous  guidance 
of  Dr.  MacAlister,  served  but  to  increase  the  visitor's  appreciation 
of  the  intelligent  prevision  which,  in  planning  for  the  several  depart- 
ments, seems  to  have  Jforeseen  all.  needs^and  to  have  anticipated 
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every  possible  contingency. — The  basement  of  the  building  is  given 
to  the  wood  and  metal  workshops  and  to  the  electrical  and  steam 
plant  for  heating  and  lighting. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  has  been  steadily  kept  in 
view,  and  cloak  rooms  and  lavatories  provided  in  abundance ;  while 
every  requisite  appliance  for  educational  work  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments has  been  procured  with  but  one  thought  in  view,  namely :  to 
secure  that  which  is  best  and  most  useful  without  regard  to  its  cost. 

Whatever  wise  expenditure  of  money  can  effect  in  furnishing  the 
material  and  implements  requisite  for  varied  educational  needs,  is 
here  shown ;  combined  as  these  facilities  are  with  unusual  directive 
capacity  and  wide  experience  in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  the  success  of  this  noble  undertaking  may  be  confidently 
predicted. 

Interesting  as  is  a  general  survey  of  the  building  and  its  appliances, 
it  is  in  the  Library,  and  the  Museum,  that  at  present,  at  least,  the  in- 
terest of  the  visitor  is  most  fully  awakened  and  gratified.  Opening  on 
the  left  from  the  entrance  chamber,  the  Library  and  Reading  Room, 
occupy  a  noble  room  of  130  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  width;  while  the 
Museum,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  occupies  a  room  70  feet  square. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Reading  Room,  which  is  separated  from  the  book 
stacks  of  the  Library  only  by  a  low  railing,  are  hung  fine  impressions 
of  rare  old  engravings ;  similar  examples  of  the  engraver's  art  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  corridors  throughout  the  building,  transforming 
these  by  their  subtle  refining  influence  to  veritable  Galleries  of  Art, 
in  place  of  the  more  prosaic  hall  ways  which  they  had  otherwise  been. 

On  a  long  table  in  the  Reading  Room,  protected  from  profaning 
hands  by  heavy  glass  cases,  is  shown  a  very  remarkable  and  precious 
collection  of  original  manuscripts  by  famous  English  and  American 
authors.  Here,  just  as  the  writers  left  them,  are  the  written  pages 
of  many  of  the  works  which  have  charmed  so  many  generations  of 
readers.  To  hero  and  relic  worshippers,  these  must  prove  of  fascinat- 
ing interest.  This  well  known  collection  was  made  a  labor  of  love 
extending  over  many  years,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  personal 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  most  of  the  distinguished  people  of  his 
time,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best  loved  of 
Americans. 

To  him,  doubtless,  many  of  these  manuscripts  have  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  and  are  linked  to  the  past  by  happy  memories.  It  is 
therefore  no  slight  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  Drexel  Institute 
that  he  has  given  to  it  these  treasures. 

As  illustrated  works  of  Art,  Architecture,  and  Technical  works  on 
Design,  are  all  so  costly  as  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  most  art  stu- 
dents, especial  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  most  desirable  of 
such  works  for  this  Library;  and  it  probably  has  already  the  best 
collection  of  Art  bo^f^/^^e^t^gyjj^^^o^i^j^nriching  of  this  section 
of  the  Library,  will  be  one  of  the  main  purposes  to  be  kept  in  view 
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in  its  enlargement.  To  those  who  chance  to  know  of  the  admirable 
educational  Library  collected  for  the  office  by  Dr.  Mac Alister,  during 
his  term  as  City  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia,  no  further  assurance 
that  the  books  of  the  Drexel  Library  will  be  wisely  chosen,  and  that  a 
liberal  and  Catholic  taste  will  guide  in  their  selection,  is  needed. 
The  wants  of  the  student  readers  will  be  met  by  the  providing  of  the 
current  periodicals  of  the  world,  in  the  Reading  Room;  where,  also, 
the  books  of  reference  required  by  them  are  accessible.  By  the  au- 
tumn of  1892,  it  is  expected  that  the  volumes  in  the  Library  will 
number  ten  thousand.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  periodicals,  represent- 
ing Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Technology,  are  now  taken  for  the 
Reading  Room.  While  a  good  beginning  of  the  Library,  as  well  as 
of  the  Museum,  has  thus  been  already  effected;  it  is  in  these  depart- 
ments that  the  collections  must  be  continually  added  to,  if  the  Drexel 
is  to  attain  the  proud  distinction  to  which  it  aspires. 

The  Museum,  in  which  numerous  cases  are  now  arranged,  already 
possesses  many  articles  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  is,  at  present, 
most  pleasant  to  visit,  from  the  sense  of  space  and  the  opportunity 
thus  given  of  studying  the  different  objects,  which,  in  most  crowded 
collections,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do. 

A  fine  marble  statue  of  "  Sappho,"  by  Story,  occupies  the  center 
of  the  room,  while  the  cases  are  filled  with  many  single  articles  of 
great  value  and  beauty,  illustrating  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  and 
the  potter  through  many  centuries  and  in  many  lands.  There  are, 
also,  many  miscellaneous  articles  of  interest  placed  about  the  room, 
while  several  screens  covered  with  examples  of  textiles,  arranged 
with  a  view  to  studies  in  design  and  color,  show  the  beginning  of  an 
historic  and  technical  collection  of  specimens  of  the  art  of  the 
weaver.  While  the  collections,  as  a  whole,  yet  lack  that  complete- 
ness in  examples  of  the  varied  arts,  which  is  requisite  for  an  ideal 
Technical  Museum  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  additional  collections 
are  now  in  hand,  or  being  secured,  which  will  go  far  towards  filling 
such  gaps. 

Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  both  mediaeval  and  modern  art 
work,  which  had  just  been  received  from  Europe  and  were  not  yet 
placed  in  the  cases,  were  shown  me  by  the  President. 

Among  these  ancient  art  treasures,  precious  alike  by  reason  of 
their  age  and  their  art,  were  rare  old  laces,  exquisite  embroideries, 
and  priestly  robes,  the  latter  glowing  with  color  and  heavy  with 
the  golden  splendor  of  their  lavish  enrichment; — doubtless  of  old 
time  worn  by  archbishops  and  cardinals  when  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  exalted  functions  and  resplendent  ceremonials  of  the 
magnificent  service  of  the  Church.  All  these  relics  of  the  Past  were 
so  many  striking  proofs  of  the  wondrous  skill  of  mediaeval  textile  art 
workers  :  with  these,  also,  were  shown  three  or  four  pieces  of  modern 
Italian  wood  (^^^'^^[^JjtMj^^f^i^SSlM'  ^s  if  in  proof  that  the 
gift  of  artistic  genius,  and  the  mastery  of  art  technique,  have  in  no 
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wise  departed  from  that  glowing  land  where  mediaeval  art  first  woke 
to  life  at  sight  of  the  long  buried  and  forgotten  glories  of  the  Greeks. 

These  examples  of  wood  carving — some  of  which  are  graceful  de- 
signs of  plant  forms,  flowers  and  ferns,  very  realistic  and  in  low 
relief ;  while  others,  are  groups  of  charming  child  cherubs,  full  of 
poetry  and  in  very  high  relief — are  marvellous  in  their  qualities  of 
technical  skill  and  poetic  treatment ;  combining  in  grace,  freedom, 
and  vigor,  the  arts  of  Painter  and  Sculptor.  These  sculptured 
groups,  whose  airy  lightness  recalls  the  ethereal  grace  of  the  cherub 
groups  of  Corregio  and  Raphael,  seem  almost  the  very  apotheosis  of 
the  skill  of  the  wood  carver;  whose  work  has,  heretofore,  commonly 
been  reckoned  rather  as  a  craft  than  an  art. 

These  beautiful  and  priceless  works,  to  which  were  soon  to  be 
added  many  choice  objects  of  "Salviati"  glass,  recently  selected  in 
"Venice,  form  but  a  portion  of  a  separate  collection,  of  old  and  modern 
textiles,  wood  carvings,  glass,  ceramics,  and  metal  work,  then  being 
made  in  Europe,  by  Mrs.  Paul,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Drexel;  de- 
signed by  her  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum,  in  cases  by  themselves,  as 
a  "Memorial"  of  her  mother.  From  the  examples  so  far  received 
this  promises  to  be  the  finest  gift  yet  made  to  the  Museum. 

Already,  before  these  words  are  written,  the  startling  news  of  the 
decease  of  this  loving  daughter  is  announced.     The  unfinished  col- 
lection will  serve  as  a  double  memorial  of  love  and  sorrow ! 
"The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower. 
Unfinished  must  remain!" 

Thus,  at  the  very  opening  of  its  career,  this  youngest  Institution 
begins  to  gather  about  itself  those  precious  memories  that  give  to 
History  its  pathetic  and  enduring  charm;  that  perpetually  make  of 
every  Library,  every  Museum,  every  Institution  of  Learning,  a 
splendid  memento  mori — "  dere  perennius." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  movement  for  organizing  The  Institute  suggested  by  JohnD.  Craig,  at  the  close 
of  his  lectui-e  course  on  Natural  Philosophy,  in  1828— The  School  of  Design  added 
to  the  other  Departments  of  the  Institute  in  1856— Historical  sketch  of  The  Insti- 
tute published  in  1853 — meetings  for  considering  the  plan  of  such  an  Institute, 
held  in  autumn  and  winter  of  1828-29 — Names  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment— Extract  from  charter  granted  by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  February  9th,  1829 — 
Fiftieth  Anniversary — Anniversary  History  of  the  Institute — Corner  stone  of  the 
Building  laid  July  4th  1848 — Names  of  original  Trustees — Miles  A.  Greenwood, 
Marston  AUen,  and  John  P.  Foote,  chosen  in  1856  and  1857,  as  a  Board  of  Emeritus 
Trustees  in  recognition  of  their  distinguished  services  to  the  Institute.  The 
Library  and  Reading  Room  of  the  Institute  in  combination  with  the  Common 
School  Library  and  under  the  direction  of  the  City  School  Board,  became  the 
nucleus  of  The  Free  Public  Library  of  the  City. — 

The  Public  Exhibitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  have  become  a  fea- 
ture of  the  City — These  Exhibitions  were  suspended  during  the  war — ^A  "  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Improvements"  to  test  new  inventions,  organized  in  1878, 
superseded  by  the  "  Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  organized  in  1880;  which  also 
had  charge  of  the  Annual  Volume  of  ' '  Reports  of  Proceedings  " — ^Volume  I.  issued 
January  1882 — This  movement  followed  by  important  increase  in  membership —  ■ 
Permanance  of  official  positions;  only  four  Presidents  in  sixty  years — Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Institute  furnished  in  1880  for  this  Report  by  Mr.  George  Graham 
then  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  charter  members — Brief  summary  of  Ex- 
positions held  from  1838  to  1888 — Report  of  the  great  Exposition  held  in  1888 — In 
its  activities  The  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  resembles  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia — Courses  of  popular  lectures  discontinued  in  1885 — The  Report  of 
1886 — Extracts  from  The  Cincinnati  Comercial  Gazette  showing  the  educational 
work  of  J;he  Institute  schools — Tribute  to  the  late  Miles  Greenwood — Resolutions 
by  the  Directors  concerning  the  resignation  of  his  position  by  Mr.  John  B.  Heich, 
who  for  31  years,  was  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institute  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools — Sixtieth  annual  Report  1888 — Sixty-Second  Annual  Report  1890 — 
Tribute  to  Thomas  Gilpin,  President  of  the  Institute  for  nearly  eighteen  consecu- 
tive years,  who  died  October  26th,  1889 — Sixty-third  Annual  Report  1891 — Presi- 
dent Allison's  report  in  full — Financial  statement  for  year  ending  April  1st.  1891 — 
List  of  officers  and  committees  for  1890-'91. — 

The  School  of  Design — Evening  Drawing  classes  first  opened  in  1856,  John  Heich, 
Principal — Statement  by  Mr.  Heich,  in  letter  of  May  1882 — Drawing  recognized 
in  the  first  report  by  the  Principal  as  of  prime  importance — Mr.  Heich,  quotes 
largely  in  his  report  from  Mr.  Minifie,  at  that  time  the  accomplished  principal  of 
the  Maryland  Institute  Schools  in  Baltimore — Mr.  Heich,  shows  in  his  report  the 
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relations  borne  by  trained  skill  to  the  manufactures  of  a  country,  the  practical 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  designing — Report  of  diminished  attend- 
ance in  1861-'62,  owing  to  numerous  enlistments  in  the  Armies  of  the  Union — 
Two  years  later  attendance  again  increased  rapidly — Decrease  in  attendance  in 
year  1870,  attributed  to  opening  of  the  school  of  the  McMicken  University,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools  of  the  City — Both  induced  indirectly 
by  the  example  of  this  school — The  school  flourishing  at  the  time  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Institute — Its  organization  and  courses  of  instruction  detailed — The 
school  prospectus  quoted  in  Directors  Report  1879 — ^Increased  attendance  in  1879- 
80 — The  results  obtained  by  Industrial  Drawing  classes  should  lead  directly  to 
establishing  of  Technological  Schools  for  training  in  artistic  instructions — How 
the  introduction  of  elementary  drawing  in  public  schools  enables  voluntary  insti- 
tutions to  enter  upon  higher  training,  is  shown  in  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report, 
1883 — Report  of  Principal,  1882 — Programme  of  studies,  rules  and  regulations  of 
school. 
The  School  of  Technology— The  Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report  (1883)  records  the  changes 
in  the  school  now  to  be  known  as  The  School  of  Technology — Report  of  special 
committee  of  Directors  on  Technological  Education,  with  Reports  of  Conmiittees  of 
Board  of  Trade — The  Great  Industrial  Expositions  have  been  held  since  1870, 
under  direction  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners;  which  includes  representatives  from 
"The  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  "The  Board  of  Trade,"  and  "The  Ohio  Mechanics 
Institute" — Attendance  on  the  new  School  of  Technology,  1883,  364 — Report  for 
1883,  shows  increase  to  438 — Extracts  from  succeeding  report  by  Principal  Heich. 
Principal  Heich's  final  Report  for  the  year  1886-1887— First  report  for  1887-1888 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  Champion,  the  successor  of  Principal  Heich,  showing  changes  in 
courses  of  study — Extracts  from  subsequent  reports  by  Mr.  Champion — Report 
for  1890^'91— Extracts  from  Mr.  Champion's  letter  of  December  11th,  1891— 

The  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  association,  the  movement  for  which  was  begun  in  1828,  is 
'  similar  in  its  purposes  and  instrumentalities  to  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, of  Baltimore,  and  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1856,  it  added  to  its  other  educational  facilities  a  "School  of 
Design,"  an  account  of  which  is  necessarily  included  among  those 
in  this  Report. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Historical  sketch  printed  by  order 
of  the  Institute  in  1853,  shows  the  origin  of  the  Institute  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  charter  members. 

"The  first  movement  toward  the  formation  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cincin- 
nati was  made  by  John  D.  Craig,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  course  of  lectures  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  suggested  to  the  class  the  propriety  of  establishing  such 
an  institution ;  with  an  explanation  of  its  objects  and  advantages.  Several  influen- 
tial citizens  became  interested  in  the  plan  he  suggested,  and  it  was  determined  to 
carry  it  into  operation. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  commenced  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 35,  1828,  by  a  public  notice  signed  by  W.  Disney,  Luman  Watson,  John  P.  Foote, 
and  John  Locke,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  Mechanics'  Institute,  Luman  Watson  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Foote 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of  the  meeting  after  which  the  subject  was 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolutions  offered  and  adopted,  viz : 

"  That  it  is  expedient  fo^S'cMS'&^f/Jf'^^f&fe^^  formed  in  this  city. 
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•'That  John  P.  Foote,  Liiman  Watson,  John  Locke,  J.  Bonsall,  and  W.  Disney, 
constitute  a  committee  to  I'eport  a  plan  for  the  proposed  Institute. 

"That  this  meeting  request  Mr.  Craig  to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
'  Mechanics'  Institutes'  at  the  next  meeting. 

"  That  the  committe.e  already  appoiuted  be  authorized  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  and  convene  another  by  public  notice. 
"  On  motion  adjourned.  . 

JOHN  LOCKE, 
Secretary. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  convened  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  25th  of 
October,  and  held  November  20th,  1828,  the  Eev.  E.  Slack  in  the  chair. 

"Mr.  Craig  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  after 
which  Mr.  Foote  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
and,  on  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

"  The  Constitution  was  read,  and,  after  some  amendments,  adopted." 

The  Charter  op  the  Institute. 

The  next  step  was  to  petition  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted 
February  9th,  1829. 

[Extract  from  the  Charter  of  Incorporation.] 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
John  D.  Craig,  John  P.  Foote,  Thos.  Eiley,  Luman  "Watson,  Wm.  C.  Anderson, 
Uavia  T.  Disney,  George  Graham,  Jr. ,  Calvin  Fletcher,  Clement  Dare,  William 
Disney,  William  Greene,  Tunis  Brewer,  Jefifrey  Seymore,  Israel  Schooley,  and  Elisha 
Brigham,  with  their  associates,  who  have  associated  together  in  establishing  an  in- 
stitution in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  Mechanics, 
Manufacturers,  and  Artisans,  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in 
those  important  classes  of  the  community,  together  with  such  persons  as  may  here- 
after become  members  and  contributors  to  the  same,  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  created 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
'  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  Jnly  2nd,  1878,  in  view 
of  the  soon  coming  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Institute,  the  clerk  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Institute  for  the  twenty-five  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  the  Institute,  published  in 
1853. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  a  handsome  volume  of  ninety  pages, 
with  an  illustrated  frontispiece  giving  a  view  of  the  commodious 
building,  the  home  of  the  Institute,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Vine 
Streets,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Heich,  and  published  by  the  Society. 

The  early  history  of  the  Society,  with  an  account  of  its  various 
struggles  and  homes,  was  detailed  in  the  publication  of  1853.  A  brief 
summary  of  these  events  is  given  in  the  account  which  follows,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  George  Graham,  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  In- 
stitute, for  this  Report. 
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The  corner  stone  of  the  present  handsome  building  was  indeed  laid 
with  due  ceremonies,  July  4th,  1848,  but  the  Society,  in  1853,  the  date 
when  the  later  history  begins,  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Miles  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Marston  Allen, 
two  of  the  Trustees,  gave  in  1854,  the  former,  $13,476.73  and  the 
latter,  $5,349.55  towards  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  which  was 
finally  paid  off  August  1st,  1856. 

The  donation  by  the  Trustees  had  been  made  on  condition  that  the 
balance  of  the  debt  against  them  as  Trustees  should  be  paid.  The 
citizens  subscribed  liberally  for  this  purpose  but  owing  to  a  sudden 
financial  crisis,  only  about  half  of  the  indebtedness  was  then  col- 
lected. However  the  Institute  was  freed  from  debt  as  just  stated  in 
1856.  The  original  Trustees  appointed  to  secure  a  home  for  the 
Institute  in  1847  were  Messrs.  Miles  Greenwood,  Charles  Sellers,  and 
Daniel  F.  Meader.  Mr.  Charles  Sellers,  having  resigned  shortly 
after  his  appointment,  Mr.  Marston  Allen,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  property  having  been  entirely  paid  for,  the  Trustees 
surrendered  their  trust,  after  deeding  the  property  to  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  December 
16th,  1856,  as  a  token  of  its  appreciation,  and  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  honorable 
memory  of  Miles  Greenwood  and  Marston  Allen,  and  expressive  of  the  many  obli- 
gations due  them  for  their  long  and  honorable  record  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  elected  them  as  a  Board  of  Emeritus  Trustees  and  Advisory  Directors 
for  life;  a  title  most  nobly  earned  and  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled."* 

The  School  of  Design  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  and  has  since  been  successfully  conducted.  The  Library,  was 
combined  with  the  Common  School  Library,  and  so,  a  Union  Free 
Library  was  formed.  This  was  officered  by  the  City  School  Board, 
and  occupied  the  second  story  of  the  building  of  the  Institute,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  Institute,  and  the  School  Board,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  the  successfiil  free-public  library  of  the  City,  to 
which  the  Institute  thus  contributed  7000  volumes  and  furnished  all 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  reading  room.  Courses  of 
popular  science  lectures  were  held  by  the  Institute  for  several  years, 
and  a  permanent  Mechanical  Museum  was  proposed. 

However,  the  public  exhibitions  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  met  with  more  of  popular  favor,  and  were,  generally,  profit- 
able to  the  resources  of  the  Institute.  These  exhibitions  were  sus- 
pended during  the  years  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  A  summary 
of  the  various  exhibitions  is  given  later. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Marston  Allen,  August  12th,  1868,  in  the  eight- 

*"At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  March  10th,  1857,  John  P.  Foote,  was  also 
elected  unanimously  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Emeritus  Trustees,  in  view  of  his  active 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and  his  services  as  President  for  eighteen  years, 
from  1838  to  1847." 
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ieth  year  of  his  age,  is  commemorated  in  a  series  of  appreciative 
resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  life  size  portrait  of  this 
life  long  friend  of  the  Institute  hangs  in  the  large  hall. 

In  1878,  a  "Department  of  Industrial  Improvements"  was  organ- 
ized; to  examine  and  test  new  inventions,  and  to  bestow  awards  of 
medals  and  certificates,  for  "  Articles  of  exceeding  Merit." 

In  December  1880,  a ' '  Department  of  Science  and  Arts  ",  was  finally 
organized;  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  department  just  noted  and, 
also,  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  volume  of  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings,* to  consist  of  four  numbers  and  containing  the  papers,  discus- 
sions, etc.,  of  the  regular  meetings  which  are  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  each  month.  In  this  feature,  the  Institute  resembles 
the  Franklin  Institute;  as,  also,  in  its  relation  to  the  exhibitions. 
This  movement  added  a  hundred  members  from  the  leading  scien- 
tists and  from  the  most  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  City. 

A  record  of  names  of  the  Officers,  and  Directors,  of  the  Institute, 
from  the  first  election  in  December  1828,  to  that  for  the  year  1878-79, 
is  appended  to  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume.  From  this  it 
appears  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  permanence  of  official  position, 
the  Institute  has  been  most  conservative. 

Mr.  John  P.  Foote,  held  the  office  of  President  continuously  from 
1838  to  1846-47.  Mr.  Miles  Greenwood,  his  immediate  successor, 
chosen  for  1847-48  likewise  continued  to  preside  down  to  1853-54. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wilstach,  began  1854-'55  and 
continued  through  1870-71.  Mr.  Thomas  Gilpin,  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency for  1871-73,  and  is  still  recorded  as  President  in  the  Sixtieth 
Annual  Report  for  1887-88.  It  thus  appears  that  only  four  Presi- 
dents have  been  chosen  during  the  entire  sixty  years  of  the  life  of 
the  Institute !  The  same  Directors  are,  in  like  manner,,  continued 
from  year  to  year.  The  name  of  Mr.  George  Graham,  author  of 
the  historical  memoranda  given  later,  appears  in  the  first  list  of 
Directors  and  continues  for  many  years;  he  was  Vice  President  in 
1853-'54. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  Institute  was  kindly  prepared 
for  this  Report  by  Mr.  George  Graham,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1880.  Mr.  Graham,  always  active  in  all  educational  move- 
ments and  especially  in  those  looking  to  the  training  of  artists  and 
of  workers  in  the  Industrial  Arts,  was  the  last  surviverof  the  origi- 
nal Charter  Members  of  the  Institute. 

*  "  Vol.  I.  January,  1883,  No  I.  Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute Publishing  Committee.  R.  B.  Warder,  Chairman.  Ormond  Stone.  H.  T. 
Eddy.  L.  M.  Hosea.  PubUsbed  by  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Pp.48." 
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OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE. 

HISTOEICAL  SKETCH  FTIBNISHED  BY  GEOBGE  OBAHAM,   ESQ.,  OP  CINCINNATI.* 

The  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  was  founded  in  1828.  Its  chief  object — although 
other  objects  appeared  more  prominent,  and  have  since  become  still  more  so— was 
to  aid  in  removing  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance.  Its  founders  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  any,  or  all  of  the  sciences  and  arts, 
for  all  those  whose  tastes  should  lead  them  to  cvdtivate  a  more  extensive  field  of 
knowledge,  than  is  afforded  by  our  common  schools.  They  considered  that  to  in- 
sure the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country,  the  poor  should  be  as  well  educated 
as  the  rich,  and  thus  remedy  as  far  as  practicable,  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  (so  called)  educated  men.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  young  men 
when  acquiring  their  educations,  or  rather  when  they  are  acquiring  those  aids  to 
education  which  are  taught  at  the  schools,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  bestow- 
ing their  attention  upon  those  subjects  from  which  they  feel  that  they  can  derive 
the  greatest  profit,  and  it  was  considered  improper  in  these  United  States  to  educate 
men  to  be  machines,  (as  if  subjects  of  Austria  or  Eussia) ;  but  to  have  them  capa- 
ble of  making  machines  with  which  to  speed  the  progress  of  human  Improvement 
through  the  proper  cultivation  and  use  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  Creator.  Under  the  influence  of  such  sentiments  the  Institute 
was  established  in  1828. 

A  resolution  of  the  citizens  was  passed  at  a  PubUc  meeting,  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  plan  and  constitution,  and  an  address,  which  were  adopted. 
An  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  granting  a  charter  and  organization.  Dr.  John 
D.  Craig,  who  had  been  an  eminent  teacher  of  Natural  philosophy  in  Philadelphia 
was  appointed  President,  and  commenced  in  the  old  college  building  a  course  of 
Lectures.'on  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences;  and  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects were  regularly  delivered  by  volunteer  lecturers. 

It  was  soon  however  discovered  that  funds  were  wanting,  and  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  Institute.  Various  modes  of  obtaining  indirect 
contributions  from  the  citizens  were  proposed,  and  among  them  a  Public  Ball  seemed 
to  meet  the  most  favor  and  was  adopted.  It  was  to  be  a  mass  meeting  of  the  lovers 
of  amusement  with  all  who  were  wilUng  to  make  a  small  indirect  contribution  to 
the  success  of  a  valuable  Institution.  To  obtain  a  floor  sufficiently  extensive,  the 
Theatre  was  taken,  and  the  Pit  floored  over  and  connected  with  the  Stage;  the 
Boxes  were  appropriated  to  those  who  desired  only  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
pageant.  The  pecuniary  result  was  a  sum  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars 
net,  to  the  Institute. 

THE  TEMPORAKT    HOMES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  want  of  a  building  for  the  Institute  was  supplied  at  that  time  by  the  liberaUty 
of  three  of  the  members  John  P.  Foote,  Calvin  Fletcher  and  Geo.  Graham,  who 

♦Cincinnati,  June  25th,  1880. 

Col.  CliABKE, 

Deab  Sir:  *  *  *  "  The  statement  in  regard  to  the  school,  its  origin,  etc., 
was  furnished,  for  your  use,  by  Mr.  George  Graham  of  this  City,  the  only  charter 
member  of  the  Institution  now  living,  a  man  who  has  been  connected,  generally 
at  the  head  with  money  and  brains,  with  almost  every  enterprise  looking  to  the 
commercial  and  educational  interests  of  this  City. 
Respectfully, 

C.  T.  WEBBER." 
(In  charge  of  Life  Class.) 
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purchased  the  church  on  "Walnut  St.  between  3rd  &  4th  Sts.  and  held  it  for  the 
Institute  to  purchase  at  any  time  when  it  was  convenient  to  raise  the  money. 

This  building  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  the  classes  and  Teachers,  Dr. 
Locke  being  employed  as  teacher  of  Chemistry  and  other  branches  at  a  salary  of 
$400  per  year.  About  60  apprentice  boys  were  taught  in  the  different  branches  of 
science  and  for  several  years  the  classes  were  kept  up;  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  building,  and  at  that  time  the  members  and 
subscriptions  failed  to  pay  even  a  small  part.  The  consequence  of  .this  compelled 
the  owners  of  the  building  to  sell  it  at  Public  Sale  and  then  the  Bazaar  building 
erected  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  taken  by  her  creditors,  was  offered  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  $10,000  to  the  Institute.  The  building  was  sufficiently  large  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Institute  for  several  years,  furnishing  two  spacious  halls  with  rooms  for 
library  for  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  other  purposes,  with  sufficient 
accommodations  for  the  professors.  Dr.  Craig  and  Dr.  Locke  delivered  valuable 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  Illustration  of  which  the  valuable 
apparatus  of  Dr.  Craig  was  used  to  elucidate  and  give  interest  to  his  teachings.  This 
apparatus  when  Dr.  Craig  left  the  Institute  was  pvuchased  by  Jeptha  D.  Garrard, 
and  presented  to  the  Institute,  and  is  still  in  use  with  many  additions  in  the  rooms 
of  the  present  building  on  6th  Street.  During  Dr.  Locke's  administration  besides 
his  regular  courses  of  Lectures,  many  valuable  volunteer  lectures  were  given,  several 
classes  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  arts  were  established,  together 
with  one  for  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Many  pupils  who  have  since  become  distinguished  members  of  society  in  different 
vocations  received  in  these  classes,  and  from  these  lectures,  the  impulses  which 
made  them  afterwards  eminent. 

NEED   OF  AN  ENDOWMENT. 

But  the  radical  defect,  the  want  of  endowment  for  the  Institution  was  increased 
by  increased  expenses.  A  heavy  weight  was  on  the  Institution  which  discouraged 
many  of  its  friends  and  made  them  willing  to  abandon  it.  For  sometime,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  declining,  the  stimulants  which  had  kept  it  up  lost  their  effect.  The 
langour  which  in  such  cases  is  generally  experienced,  supervened,  and  the  discour- 
agement was  so  deeply  felt  that  a  committee  consisting  of  George  Graham  and 
John  P.  Foote,  was  appointed  to  enquire  whether  the  prospects  were  so  hopeless, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  abandon  the  Institute  to  its  fate,  or  to  make  a  new  effort  for 
its  re-estabUshnient.  This  committee  made  a  report  strongly  recom  mending  the 
latter  course ;  as  so  valuable  an  Institution,  which  had  already  done  so  much  good, 
and  was  capable  of  continuing  to  do  more  could  not  be  suffered  to  decline  and  die 
without  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  being  a  precursor  of  its  own  decline.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  then  set  on  foot  and  it  was  found  that  so  many  public  spirited  citizens 
were  ready  to  give  them  pecuniary  aid  that  the  spirits  of  its  friends  revived. 

As  its  first  want  was  a  suitable  building,  constructed  especially  for  its  purposes. 
It  was  determined  that  as  soon  as  the  subscriptions  should  amount  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  building  should  be  commenced.  This  was  soon  exceeded  by  the  showing 
of  the  subscription  books.  Miles  Greenwood  was  elected  President  of  the  board  of 
Directors,  and  with  their  concurrence  the  present  beautiful  haEof  the  Institute  was 
begun  and  completed  at  an  expense  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  besides  the  price 
of  the  ground,  leaving  a  heavy  debt  to  be  liquidated.  Of  this  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  was  due  to  the  President  and  five  thousand  to  Marston  AUen,  each  of  these 
gentlemen  proposed  to  relinquish  his  claim  in  fuU,  provided  the  other  debts  of  the 
Institution,  amounting  to  as  much  more  should  be  paid  before  a  specified  date.  So 
liberal  a  proposition  it  was  impossible  for  the  city  to  disgrace  itself  by  declining, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  the  required  amount  from  the  citizens. 
This  committee  consisteiof  .0.  Wplstaeh.  Gea  Gc^am,  Mr.  Dale  and  others  who 
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found  a  ready  response  from  the  mechanics  and  others,  who  subscribed  more  than 
enough  to  pay  all  the  pressing  debts  of  the  Institute. 

THE  PERMANENT  HOME  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

On  the  4th  of  July  1848  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid.  It  has  a  front 
of  ninety  feet  on  Vine  street  and  sixty  on  6th  Street  covering  5,400  square  feet  of 
ground.  A  part  of  the  lower  story  Is  rented  for  stores  and  a  revenue  is  derived 
from  one  of  its  Halls. 

The  Bazaar  building  was  sold  to  pay  the  original  debt  of  purchase,  and  the  Insti- 
tute commenced  in  the  new  building  free  of  debt. 

THE   ANNUAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  first  Annual  Exhibition,  or  fair,  was  held  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May  1838, 
and  much  of  the  mechanical  skill  and  talent  of  the  city  was  there  represented. 
The  third  Exhibition  was  held  in  1840,  in  the  Bazaar  on  3rd  Street  and  at  this  expo- 
sition the  members  experienced  an  unexpected  gratification  in  receiving  Genl.  Solo- 
man  Van  Eensslaer,  who  had  been  stationed  on  that  spot  when  commanding  Fort 
"Washington  in  1793.  It  is  now  88  years  since  the  national  flag  waved  over  a  lone 
fortress  surrounded  by  a  few  log  huts,  where  the  Bazaar  stands.  Around  the  Fort 
was  the  unbroken  forest,  penetrated  only  by  the  war  path  of  the  Indian,  and  the 
track  of  the  buffalo.  Standing  upon  the  ramparts  of  that  fort,  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder would  have  rested  on  the  pristine  verdure  of  the  luxuriant  forest  and  on  the 
placid  stream  of  the  Ohio,  seldom  disturbed  evan  by  the  light  craft  which  then 
floated  on  its  bosom — his  ear  would  have  heard  at  dawn  the  martial  notes  of  the 
reveUle,  and  at  night  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and  the  savage  bay  of  the  prowling 
wolf.  Now  that  spot  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  city,  surrounded  by  aU.  the  refine- 
ments of  wealth  and  cultivation— a  city  numbering  with  its  suburbs  three  himdred 
thousand  souls  and  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  the  industry,  the  energy  and  the 
excitement  of  business. 

The  Institute  gave  its  first  Exhibition  in  1838,  and  continued  giving  yearly  exhibi- 
tions imtil  the  18th  had  been  given,  and  in  1870,  the  Institute  united  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Cincinnati  board  of  trade  in  a  grand  Exposition  of  manu- 
factures products  and  Arts.  The  Exposition  was  opened  Sept.  21st  and  continued 
untU  October  aSnd  1870. 

The  Exposition  was  an  entire  success,  the  receipts  amounted  to  more  thnn  $50,000 
and  it  was  visited  by  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  from  all  sections 
of  the  Union. 

In  September  1871,  the  second  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exhibition  of  manufactures, 
products,  and  arts,  was  held  September  6th  until  October  7th  1871. 

The  receipts  of  the  Exposition  amounted  to  nearly  $75,000  and  it  was  visited  by 
more  than  400,000  persons. 

The  third  grand  Industrial  Exposition  of  manuf  acttures,  products,  and  arts  was 
held  in  September  and  October  1873  and  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  The 
receipts  were  over  $100,000. 

The  Industrial  Exposition  of  1873,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  conunittee 
of  1873  and  was  visited  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  persons. 

The  Exposition  of  1874,  and  1875  were  held  and  proved  a  success. 

The  great  Exposition  of  1879,  given  in  the  Music  HaU  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Institute  was  a  complete  success  in  every  respect. 

As  in  the  Fifty-Seventh,  Fifty-Ninth,  and  Sixtieth  Annual  Re- 
ports by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  history  of  the  Expositions  is 
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continued,  thus  supplementing  tlie  statement  made  by  Mr.  Graham, 
the  extracts  relating  to  them  follow  here: 

The  holding  of  the  Twelfth  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  is 
thus  recorded  in  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1885. — 

"INDTJSTEIAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

The  Twelfth  Cincumati  Industrial  Exposition  was  held  under  the  same  auspices 
that  have  so  efficiently  conducted  the  series  of  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  in 
Cincinnati  since  1870. 

BOABD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.— Edwin  Stevens,  Jas.  B.  Wilson,  L.  H.  Brooks,  W.  P. 
Walker,  Jr.,  Chas.  H.  Jacob. 

Board  of  Trade.— T.  E.  Livezey,  J.  C.  Hussey,  C.  W.  Withenbiiry,  E.  L.  Mehner, 
M.  E.  Kuhn. 

Ohio  Mechanios'  Institute.— J.  F.  Walton,  Wm.  L.  Budley,  L.  H.  McCammon, 
Samuel  E.  Smith,  James  Allison. 

Officers. — Edwin  Stevens,  President;  J.  C.  Hussey,  First  Vice-President;  Wm.  L. 
Dudley,  Second  Vice-President;  W.  P.  Walker,  Jr.,  Third  Vice-President;  J.  F. 
Walton,  Secretary;  M.  E.  Kuhn,  Treasurer;  John  B.  Heich,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Twelfth  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art  opened  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  and 
closed  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  1884.  As  a  display  of  inventions,  manufactures,  products 
and  arts,  in  many  particulars  it  was  superior  to  any  of  the  Expositions  previously 
held  in  Cincinnati.  The  Machinery  and  Art  departments  were  unusually  meritorious, 
and  the  display  of  domestic  manufactures  was  exceedingly  varied  and  interesting. 
A  new  departure  was  the  collective  exhibits  representing  the  various  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
attractive  and  instructive  feature  of  the  Exposition.  Want  of  space  prevents  a  de- 
tailed description  of  this  important  display  which  was  thoroughly  examined  and 
appreciated  by  all  visitors.  The  Exposition  was  attended  by  327,175  visitors,  which 
was  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year." 

This  Exposition  was  not  a  financial  success  and  it  was  decided  not 
to  hold  another  until  1886. 

The  Thirteenth  Exposition  held  in  1886,  is  thus  noted  in  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Annual  Report. 

"  The  Thirteenth  Cincinnati  Exposition,  held  in  1886,  was  designated  the  "  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  New  Series,"  from  the  fact  that  the  Twelfth  Exposition  held  in  1884, 
was  termed  the  "  Culmination  of  the  Series." 

The  Exposition  was  a  pronounced  success  in  every  particular,  having  paid  all  its 
expenses  and  passing  to  its  successors  about  six  thousand  dollars.  The  Exposition 
was  organized  with  many  nusgivings,  and  for  this  reason  its  success  was  more  than 
gratifying. 

The  Exposition  opened  September  1st,  and  closed  October  9th,  remaining  open  one 
week  longer  than  at  any  previous  time. 

BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.— Edwin  Stevens,  Jas.  B.  Wilson,  L.  H.  Brooks,  W.  P. 
Walker,  Jr.,  Sam'l  W.  Trost. 

Board  of  Trade.— T.  E.  Livezey,  J.  C.  Hussey,  E.  L.  Mehner,  M.  E.  Kuhn,  Richard 
Woolley,  Jr. 
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Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. — L.  H.  McCammon,  James  Allison,  Geo.  A.  Gray,  Jr., 
A.  B.  Champion,  P.  G.  March. 

Officers. — Edwin  Stevens,  Prejdent;  James  Allison,  First  Vice-President;  J.  C. 
Hussey,  Second  Vice-President;  L.  H.  Brooks,  Third  Vice-President;  L.  H.  McCam- 
mon, Secretary;  M.  E.  Kuhn,  Treasurer;  John  B.  Heich,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Fourteenth  Exposition  were  recently  appointed,  and 
after  a  fuU  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  not  to  hold  an  Exposition  in  1887, 
but  in  lieu  thereof  to  hold  a  Grand  Exposition,  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  in  1888, 
in  commeration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Settlement  of  Ohio,  and  to  be  designated 
as  the  "  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Central  States."  The  fol- 
lowingnamed  gentlemen  have  been  elected  as  the  officers :  James  Allison,  President. 
L.  H.  Brooks,  First  Vice-President.  Richard  Wooley,  Jr.^  Second  Vice-President. 
L.  H.  McCammon,  Third  Vice-President.  M.  E.  Kuhn,  Treasurer.  E.  O.  Eshelby, 
Secretary." 

In  the  Sixtieth.  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1888, 
the  Directors  claim  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Institute,  the 
inception  of  these  now  famous  expositions,  and  proceed  to  describe 
the  preparations  made  for  holding  a  great  Centennial  Exposition  to 
open  July  4th  and  close  October  38,  1888,  as  follows : 

EXPOSITIONS. 

Cincinnati,  justly  and  with  pride,  styles  herself  the  "  Mother  of  Expositions," 
but  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  both  father  and  mother  of  the  Expositions  held 
in  Cincinnati,  and,  in  fact,  the  United  States.* 

In  May,  1838,  in  Madam  Trollope's  Bazar,  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and 
Broadway,  in  this  city,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  held  its  first  exhibition.  The 
receipts  of  this  exhibition  amounted  to  $1,376.37.  Expenses,  $390.47.  The  Insti- 
tute continued  to  hold  Expositions  from  year  to  year,  until  they  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  in  April,  1868,  it  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"We  would  recommend  that,  for  the  future,  owing  to  the  large  expenses  incident 
to  an  Exposition,  that  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  artisans  and  others  pecuniarily 
interested,  should  be  requested  to  conditionally  subscribe  a  guarantee  fund,  to  be 
used  only  in  case  of  loss  in  holding  subsequent  Expositions."  In  the  autumn  of 
1869,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  conmiittees  to 
co-operate  with  the  Institute,  and  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held 
October  5,  1869,  a  resolution  was  imanimously  adopted,  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute  hold  a  Grand  Industrial  Exposition,  during  the  fall  of  1870." 

THE  GRAND  INDUSTEIAi  EXHIBITION. 

This  Exposition  was  opened  September  31,  and  continued  until  October  33,  1870. 
It  was  an  entire  success,  being  the  largest  and  most  complete  Exposition  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  The  receipts  were  over  $50,000,  and  the  visitors  numbered 
over  three  hundred  thousand.  It  paid  all  expenses,  leaving  a  small  balance  on  hand. 
Thus  was  inaugurated  the  First  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  next  twelve  Expositions  held  in  Cincinnati.    For  the 

*  As  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  held,  in  1834,  the  first  of  the  long 
series  of  Expositions  since  held  under  its  auspices ;  the  claim  that  the  Ohio  Mechan- 
ics Institute,  in  1838,  introduced  these  Expositions  to  the  United  States,  is  hardly 
tenable ;  although  this  claim  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  seems 
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promotion  of  these  annual  Expositions,  by  the  munificence  of  R.  R.  Springer,  and 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  city,  were  erected  the  spacious  and 
magnificent  permanent  buUdings,  Music  HaU  and  its  adjuncts,  known  to  the  world 
by  numerous  conventions,  mass  meetings,  festivals,  public  ceremonies  and  exhibi- 
tions there  held.  These  elegant  and  substantial  structures,  with  the  grounds  they 
occupy,  cost  over  one  million  dollars,  and  there  these  Industrial  Expositions  have 
been  carried  on  as  public  enterprises,  without  hope  or  expectancy  of  gain,  without 
other  aid  than  the  contributions  of  private  individuals,  simply  that  all  who  chose 
might  see  the  progress  of  civilization  from  year  to  year.  In  like  manner  was  the 
Centennial  Exposition  organized,  and  from  it  no  one  will  or  can  receive  pecuniary 
profit. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

Early  in  the  year  1886  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  organized  a  Centennial  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  appropriately  celebrating  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city,  the  State  and  the  great 
Northwest.  It  was  agreed  that  an  Exposition  of  the  products  of  industry,  com- 
merce, manufacture,  agriculture,  science,  art,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  visible  evi- 
dences of  modem  progress  and  civUization  would  fittingly  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  and  show  the  advance  made  within  the  last  century.  After 
the  close  of  the  Thirteenth  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  commercial  bodies  before  mentioned,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  Cincinnati  and  Ohio,  organized  themselves  into  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  great  Centennial  Exposition  at  Cincinnati,  in  1888. 
The  Common  Council  of  the  City  passed  resolutions  indorsing  the  project,  as  did 
the  Councils  of  Covington  and  Newport,  Ky.,  thus  combining  in  a  common  enter- 
prise the  three  adjoining  and  sister  cities,  containing  more  than  half  a  million  souls, 
the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1887,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  resolutions  endors- 
ing and  commending  the  vast  enterprise;  finding  that  it  should  "be  held  in  a  city 
near  the  center  of  population  and  most  accessible  to  our  sister  States,"  and  that 
"  Cincinnati  is  so  situated,"  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint  Commissioners  to 
represent  the  State,  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  Central  States  especially,  and  of 
all  the  States  and  Federal  Government. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  appointed  Commissioners,  issued  invitations  to  other  States, 
and  in  response  the  Legislatures  of  the  Central  States  passed  resolutions  of  ap- 
proval, and  Honorary  Commissioners  were  appointed,  which,  with  the  Governors 
of  these  States,  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  Commissiouers  from  Cincinnati  and 
other  cities,  constitute  the  Centennial  Board. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  with  but  little  effort,  contributed  as  a  guarantee  fund 
the  magnificent  sum  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners thus  being  possessed  of  ample  means,  energetically  pushed  their  enor- 
mous task  to  completion. 

THE  TEMPORAEY  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  granted  the  use  of  beautiful  Washington  Park,  immediately  opposite 
the  permanent  Exposition  Buildings,  and  there  has  been  erected  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, cruciform  in  shape,  600  by  110  feet  one  way,  and  400  by  110  feet  in  its  trans- 
verse section,  two  stories  in  hight,  and  adorned  with  a  dome  140  feet  in  diameter, 
towering  to  an  altitude  of  160  feet.  Attached  to  this  central  building  are  two  spa- 
cious restaurant  rooms,  each  100  by  200  feet.  The  great  feature  of  the  interior  is 
the  absence  of  columns,  leaving  a  clear  fioor  space  through  the  whole  vast  area. 
Washington  Park,  with  its  new  buildings,  is  connected  with  the  permanent  Ex- 
position HaU  by  an  omatD^ifff^dw^aty-livSSaf ®i  width,  spanning  Ehn  street. 
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THE  PERMANENT  BUILDINaS. 

The  permanent  buildings  consist  of  the  great  Music  Hall,  capable  of  holding  eight 
thousand  people,  Dexter  Hall,  Art  Halls,  Horticultural  Halls,  and  at  the  Centennial 
wlU  be  devoted  entirely  to  entertainment,  art,  flowers  and  still  life — the  center  of 
the  Exposition,  from  which  the  great  crowds  will  distribute  themselves  to  other 
buildings.  Adjoining  the  permanent  buildings  to  the  West,  and  connected  with 
it,  has  been  constructed  Machinery  Hall,  a  great  building  thirteen  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  in  width,  outside  of  which  and  separate 
therefrom,  is  placed  the  boiler  house.  At  the  12th  and  15th  street  ends  are  handsome 
pavUions,  two  full  stories  in  height,  designed  for  refreshment  rooms.  This  beau- 
tiful hall,  with  elevated  nave  and  windows  unobstructed  from  end  to  end,  produces 
the  effect  of  a  large  Cathedral.  These  vast  buildings  have  under  roof  the  immense 
exhibiting  space  of  forty-three  acres — ^the  largest  connected  covered  area  ever  used 
for  any  Exposition  held  on  the  Western  Continent.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  established  regulations  by  which  exhibits  from  foreign  countries  will  be 
admitted  in  bond,  with  no  charge  for  import  duty  unless  sold  in  this  country.  The 
Inauguration  exercises  take  place  July  4,  1888,  and  the  Exhibition  will  be  contin- 
ued day  and  night  until  October  37,  1888,  thus  giving  one  hundred  exhibiting  days 
and  nights.  In  order  to  insure  success,  Commissioners  this  year,  at  their  personal 
expense,  visited  the  great  Jubilee  Exhibitions  held  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salt- 
aire,  New  Castle  on  Tyne,  England;  the  Expositions  at  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Paris; 
the  Maritime  Exhibition  at  Havre,  and  the  National  Italian  Exhibition  at  Venice, 
and  from  all  these  have  been  gathered  ideas,  plans,  exhibits  and  mechanics  which 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  Centennial  at  Cincinnati.  All  the  new,  wonderful  and 
beautiful  effects  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Old  World,  and  given 
fresh  stLmiilus  to  exhibitions,  such  as  they  have  not  known  before  on  the  Eastern 
Continent,  will  be  realized  here  in  the  center  of  America,  together  with  many  fea- 
tures that  only  the  New  World  can  afford. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Chamber  of  Commerce, — Lee  H.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Waite,  Levi  C.  Goodale,  George 
B.  Kerper,  E.  O.  Eshelby. 

Board  of  Trade. — M.  E.  Kuhn,  Henry  J.  Snyder,  J.  M.  Blair,  Howard  Douglass, 
May  Fechheimer. 

Ohio  Mechanics^  Institute. — James  Allison,  L.  H.  McCammon,  George  Gray,  Jr., 
P.  G.  March,  A.  B.  Champion. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Officers. — James  AlUson,  President,  L.  H.  Brooks,  1st  Vice-President,  Henry  J. 
Snider,  2d  Vice-President,  L.  H.  McCammon,  3d  Vice-President,  E.  O.  Eshelby, 
Secretary,  M.  E  Kuhn,  Treasurer. 

Executive. — Allison,  Brooks,  Champion,  Waite,  Eshelby,  Kuhn. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

FirMnee  and  Auditing. — McCammon,  Brooks,  Snider. 

Contract,  Privileges,  and  Legislation. — Douglass,  Fechheimer,  Blair,  Champion, 
Brooks. 
Printing  &  Advertising. — Champion,  McCammon,  Goodale,  Snider. 
Space  and  Allotment. — Snider,  Blair,  Gray. 
Buildings. — Blair,  Waite,  Snider,  March,  Gray. 
Transportation  and  Excursions. — Kerper,  Waite,  Goodale. 
Rules,  Jurors  and  AwarBigitaeMlif,  MislgiimPMa,\x. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  DEPARTMENTS. 

Department  of  Foreign  Exhibits. — ^Waite,  Champion,  Brooks. 

Department  of  States. — Goodale,  and  Honorary  Commissioners. 

Department  of  Information. — Kerper,  McCammon,  Fechheimer. 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Implements. — March,  Gray,  Kerper. 

Machinery  and  Mechanical  Appliances. — Gray,  Kerper,  March. 

Science,  Education  and  Historical  Belies. — Douglass,  McCammon,  Snider. 

Music  and  Entertainments. — Kerper,  Champion,  Waite. 

Horticulture,  Floral  Displays  and  Decorations. — McCammon,  Fechheimer,  Good- 
ale. 

Fine  Arts  and  Ceramics. — Fechheimer,  Waite,  Brooks,  March. 

Teoetile  Fabrics. — Snider,  Goodale,  Fechheimer. 

Woman's  Department. — Goodale,  Fechheimer,  March. 

Children's  Department. — Champion,  Blair,  McCammon. 

Furniture  and  Household  Appliances. — March,  Snider,  Goodale. 

Tobaccos,  Liquors  and  Provisions. — Brooks,  McCammon,  Douglass. 

Railway  Supplies,  Hardware,  Minerals  and  Metals. — Kerper,  Waite,  March. 

Architecture  and  Buildings.— 'Blaii,  Gray,  March. 

Exhibitions  and  Special  Displays. — Waite,  Kerper,  Douglass. 

The  complete  organization,  the  experience,  strength  and  character  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  advantage  of  situation,  the  magnitude  and  elegance  of  the  build- 
ings, the  day  and  night  display,  the  novel  features  from  the  Old  and  the  attractive 
ones  from  the  New  World,  the  munificent  guarantee  fund,  the  central  .location  of 
Cincinnati,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  people,  the  millions  interested  in  the  great  histori- 
cal event  commemorated,  assures  to  this  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  Central  States  great  and  unrivaled  superiority  and  unexampled  popularity  and 
prosperity. 

Looking  down  the  vista  of  fifty  years,  the  venerable  members  of  the  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute  can  look  with  pride  and  honor  upon  this,  the  culmination  of 
their  primitive  labors  as  one  of  the  not  to  be  forgotten  conquests  of  peace." 

The  U.  S.  Congress,  appropriated  a  fund  to  enable  the  Government 
Departments  to  be  represented  at  the  Exposition.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
various  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  namely,  the  Patent 
Of&ce,  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
each  sent  special  exhibits  ;  as  did  also  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  State,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  War,  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  Government  exhibitions,  "while  not  as  extensive  as  were  those 
shown  at  the  "Centennial"  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  are  said  to  have 
been  more  perfect  and  very  attractive. 

The  success  of  this  great  Exhibition  was  fully  assured,  so  far  as 
its  value  and  attractiveness  were  concerned. 

The  Sixty-First  Annual  Eeport  (1889),  contains  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  notable  Exposition  with  the  report  made 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Institute. 

The  great  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Central  States  and  Four- 
teenth Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  designed  to  commemorate  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  VaUey  and  the  City  of  Cincinnati, 
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was  inaugurated  July  4th,  1888,  and  closed  November  10th,  1888,  covering  a  period 
of  110  exhibiting  days.  Its  history  is  yet  to  be  written  and  limited  space  forbids  our 
doing  it  justice  and  going  into  details  of  this  magnificent  enterprise  which  has  added 
new  laurels  to  the  crown  of 

"  The  Queen  of  the  West, 
In  her  garlands  dressed 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  Eiver." 

It  was  an  immense  undertaking  and  one  which  justified  a  sacrifice  of  money  and 
effort  to  make  it  a  success.  It  "was  an  affair  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  our  citi- 
zens showed  their  confidence  in  its  managers  by  placing  in  their  hands  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1888  has  been  to  the  Queen  City  what  the  Centen- 
nial of  1876  was  to  Philadelphia ;  and,  for  years  to  come,  Cincinnati  wiU  be  benefitted 
by  this  great  enterprise.  Aside  from  a  financial  view  of  the  matter, ' '  The  Centennial 
has  placed  a  briUiant  gem  in  the  crown  of  the  Queen  City,  outshining  any  other 
jewel  furnished  by  the  events  of  a  century  of  progress." 

And  for  the  fifteen  men  who  early  and  late  for  two  years  toiled  that  Cincinnati 
might  enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  that  the  world  ever  saw,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  praise.  Their  only  pay  is  honor  and  reputation  for  the  work  they  have 
performed.  They  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  business  and  give  their  time  and 
money  free  of  charge  in  order  that  the  great  enterprise  might  be  made  a  success. 
They  are  patriots  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  those  who  have  contributed  much  to 
Cincinnati's  glory.  The  representatives  of  our  Institute  were  especially  honored, 
the  President  and  Chairman  of  the  most  important  committees  being  selected  from 
them.'  AU  honor  to  them.  The  following  report  of  the  Commissioners  from  the 
Institute  sjieaks  for  itself: 

Cincinnati,  Omo,  Nov.  33, 1888. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  : 

We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  Central  States,  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  July  and  closed  November 
8th,  1888,  covering  a  period  of  110  exhibiting  days;  the  last  ten  days  at  the  earnest 
soUcitation  of  the  Guarantors  and  at  a  reduced  price  of  admission  was  conceded  by 
the  Commissioners.  It  having  been  originally  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  only 
100  days,  to  commemorate  the  Centennial  Year.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
composed  of  Representatives  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  our  own  honored  Institute,  have  labored  dilgently  for  the  past  two 
years  in  devising  ways  and  means,  to  give  an  Exposition  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, second  to  none  ever  held  in  this  country,  and  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence 
commensurate  with  the  important  event  to  be  celebrated,  and  showing  the  wonder- 
ful growth  and  development  of  our  own  city  and  the  great  Ohio  Valley.  Whether 
or  not  the  important  mission  for  which  we  were  appointed  has  been  fully  and  faith- 
fully performed,  the  citizens,  merchants  and  good  people  of  this  valley  and  terri- 
tory must  pass  judgment. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  while  conscious  of  having  used  every  effort  to  create 
enthusiasm  and  increase  attendance,  regret  not  having  accomplished  this  most  de- 
sired end,  and  feel  not  a  little  disappointment  upon  the  consequent  financial  results 
and  while  an  assessment  of  35  per  cent,  has  been  levied  upon  the  Guarantee  Fund, 
the  alacrity  with  which  our  people  are  responding  and  their  expressed  willingness 
to  assume  stiU  fvu:ther  obligations  gives  evidence  of  the  great  good  done  the  city 
and  business  interests  and  the  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  its  citizens,  who  by 
their  unprecedented  hberality  subscribed  the  munificent  sum  of  |1,000.000  and  made 
tho  great  Exposition  just  closed  possible. 
The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Infjjigf^^jj^flf/gpg^^/^^nored  in  this  great  enterprise 
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and  your  representatives  feel  justly  proud  of  the  very  great  appreciation  shown 
them  by  their  fellow  Commissioners,  in  having  held  the  presiding  oflace  and  the 
Chairmanships  of  several  of  the  most  important  committees. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAS.  ALLISON, 
A.  B.  CHAMPION, 
G.  A.  GRAY, 
P.  G.  MARCH, 
L.  H.  McCAMMON. 

In  tlie  Sixty-Second  Annual  Keport,  (1890,)  the  statement  is  made 
that  over  one  million  of  people  visited  this  great  Exposition. 

To  resume  the  general  history  of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  in  the 
Annual  Reports,  the  need  of  remodelling  the  building  in  order  to 
retain  and  secure  tenants,  as  the  income  from  rents  furnishes  a  large 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  is  stated  in  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Annual  Report  (1885,)  and  an  estimate  of  some  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars given  as  the  pTobable  cost  of  the  needed  rebuilding ;  to  be  met 
by  an  issue  of  low  interest  bonds  on  the  building,  The  school  is 
reported  as  successful  and  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts 
the  various  sections,  namely  The  Mechanical  and  Engineering  sec- 
tions, The  Chemical  section,  and  The  Electrical  section,  are  reported 
as  in  active  operation. — In  these  activities  it  seems  to  resemble 
closely  The  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cost  of  the  Popular  Lectures  having,  for  several  seasons, 
largely  exceeded  the  receipts,  they  were  discontinued.  The  Library, 
and  Reading  room,  were  kept'  up  in  good  condition  and  much  fre- 
quented. 

The  Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report,  (1886.)  records  the  effort  made 
to  increase  the  membership  by  the  issue  of  a  concise  circular  to  the 
public  ;  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  Institute,  calling  attention  to 
the  need  of  further  development,  and  to  the  desirableness  of  opening 
an  Industrial  Training  School. 

The  fact  is  announced  that  a  debt  of  over  seven  thousand  dollars 
had  been  incurred  in  completing  a  portion  of  the  proposed  remod- 
elling of  the  building,  and  that  further  work  had  been  suspended. 
The  session  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  School,  is  reported  as  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  appointment  announced  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  founding  of  a  Manual  Training  Department. 

A  communication  to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  was  after- 
wards issued  by  the  Committee  as  a  Circular ;  from  this,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  as  an  authorized  showing  of  the  Educational 
work  of  the  Institute. 

"THE  OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE. 

"  This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  school  of  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  in 
the  city.    Artistic  drawiig^^^^tg^Jjj^.p^^^y^  a  drawing-school  only,  but  a 
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real  school  of  architectural  and  mechanical  construction,  with  lectures  and  such 
special  instruction  as  the  aims  require,  employing  a  superintendent  and  fourteen 
teachers.  These  instructors,  artists,  architects,  and  mechanical  engineers,  are  all 
men  of  abiUty — men  who  are  successfully  engaged  in  the  daily  practice  of  what  they 
teach.  Among  them  are  graduates  of  universities  of  Eastern  and  European  schools 
of  technology,  and  several  of  them  are  well  known  through  the  original  work  they 
have  executed. 

"  The  school,  now  in  its  thirtieth  year,  is  such  a  success  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  higher  and  more  extended  course.  And  at  the  same  time  that  other  and  still 
unsatisfied  want — a  manual  training-school — demands  of  its  directors  an  effort  to 
extend  its  benevolent  work.  This  requires  an  increased  revenue,  and  to  obtain  it, 
they  have  determined  to  improve  their  building — ^to  make  three  stories  out  of  two 
very  high  ones  (thirty-nine  feet  in  the  two),  then  rent  out  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  while  the  library,  offices,  school,  and  lecture-rooms  would  occupy  the  fourth 
and  fifth.  The  great  development  of  Vine  Street  shows  that  the  property  of  the 
Institute  is  but  half  improved.  Neighboring  property  brings  a  good  rent,  even  in 
the  fourth  stories,  while  the  Institute  receives  rent  only  from  the  ground  flooi'.  An 
increased  rent  Ls  also  obtainable  by  a  change  that  wUl  afford  light  and  air  to  the 
rear  of  the  stores. 

' '  If  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  were  commercial  instead  of  benevolent,  it  would 
issue  bonds  for  the  money  required,  and  proceed  with  the  work.  But  it  seems 
hardly  proper  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  should  go  in  debt  and  incur  business 
risks  in  order  to  obtain  an  increased  revenue,  which  will  not  add  to  its  wealth,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  but  which  it  must  disburse  in  benefactions.  The  debt 
imposed  in  the  erection  of  the  building  was  an  incubus  for  years. 

"The  instruction  of  those  engaged  in  manual  labor,  in  such  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  relate  to  their  work,  not  only  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  product,  but 
as  a  necessary  consequence  promotes  the  happiness  of  those  employed.  Machinery 
and  goods  of  superior  design  and  make,  take  .the  market,  and  put  the  factories  of 
clumsy  competitors  on  short  time.  WhUe  the  drawing-school  and  class-room  part 
of  this  instruction,  as  applied  to  many  trades,  is  being  given  by  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  manual  training-school  part  of  the  instruction  is  still  to  be  supphed. 
Something  has  been  done  by  the  UberaUty  of  a  few  for  the  instruction  of  children 
in  useful  work,  but  for  the  industrial  education  of  larger  boys  nothing  has  been 
attempted.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys  who  would  learn  trades  if  they  could,  but 
they  are  debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  unions.  To  all  such,  the  manual  training- 
school  would  be  a  boon.  In  Europe,  such  schools  are  being  established  everywhere, 
and  there  are  many  in  the  United  States,  but  our  ranks  are  not  yet  formed.  In  this, 
the  industrial  world  is  leaving  us  behind. 

"The  real  benefactor  in  construction  and  manufacture, is  he  who  determines 
what  is  required,  how  much  of  it,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  its  use.  He  avoids 
the  chances  and  imperfections  of  uncertain  modes.  The  encumbered  processes 
through  which  ignorant  precaution  gropes,  and  the  dangerous  risks  it  takes  un- 
knowingly, hamper  the  residt  no  longer.  He  applies  the  exact  methods  of  science, 
and  improves  and  cheapens  all  the  products  that  supply  the  needs  of  life.  Shall  we 
have  the  school?" 

In  connection  with  this  movement  certain  changes  in  the  charter 
were  thought  desirable  so  as  to  authorize  the  election  of  Trustees 
for  terms  of  years,  instead  of  annually;  in  order  to  avoid  too  sudden 
changes  of  plans,  etc. ;  and  to  effect  this  State  Legislation  was  secured. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Miles  Greenwood,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Institute,  who  had  died  during  the  year,  is 
given  as  a  part  of  the'^M^d^M^^'SSM^'he. 
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THE  LATE  MILES  GREENWOOD. 

On  Nov.  7th,  1885,  we  all  learned  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  of  the  death  of  Miles 
Greenwood,  who  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  friend  the  Institute  ever  had.  A 
meeting  was  immediately  called,  and  the  following  expressions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

"  It  seems  but  a  little  while  since  one  of  our  prominent  members  died,  and  we  had 
occasion  to  say  that  the  men  who  contributed  to  endow  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute with  a  fixed  abode,  were  passing  away,  and  now  Miles  Greenwood,  its  chief 
benefactor,  and  the  man  who  in  this,  inspired  all  the  rest,  has  gone  to  his  long  home. 

' '  Many  of  us  remember  his  zeal  in  this  work,  how  for  weeks  he  went  from  factory 
and  shop,  and  store,  office  and  bank,  caUing  upon  the  people  to  rescue  the  homeless 
Institute,  and  give  it  a  building  in  which  it  might  remain.  To  all  this  personal  serv- 
ice he  added  a  large  and  generous  gift.  The  history  of  the  Institute  records  the 
gratitude  of  the  members.  He  was  annually  elected  to  the  chief  office  as  long  as  he 
would  accept,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1856,  he  was  elected  an  emeritus  trustee 
and  advisory  director  for  life.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  active  in  our  behalf, 
he  was  engaged  in  an  effort  that  resulted  in  giving  our  city  a  paid  steam  fire  depart- 
ment. We  also  mention  in  his  honor  the  personal  attention  that  he  gave  to  the 
building  of  the  Southern  Railroad. 

' '  But  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  remember  him  best  as  a  friend, 
when  friends  were  few,  as  one  who  came  to  assist  those  who  had  been  paying  the 
rent  out  of  their  own  pockets,  as  the  man  who,  in  the  morning  sowed  the  seed  of 
our  prosperity,  and  in  the  evening  witheld  not  his  hand.  That  seed  produced  a 
harvest,  and  has  provided  mental  food  for  thousands  of  young  mechanics,  and  they 
and  those  who  follow  them,  will  cherish  the  lesson  of  his  useful  life,  and  hold  his 
name  in  grateful  remembrance  long  after  time  shall  have  erased  it  from  the  iron 
columns  and  the  countless  articles  of  domestic  use  that  his  factories  have  made. 

"We  mourn  his  loss,  and  sympathize  with  his  devoted  wife  and  family,  to  whom 
this  sorrow  comes  while  she  is  prostrated  by  physical  suffering. 

"We  request  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  attend  the  funeral,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  action  be  sent  to  the  family." 

The  Fifty-Mnth  Anniial  Report,  (April,  1887,)  records  no  progress 
as  yet  towards  the  opening  of  a  Manual  Training  School,  but  reports 
the  Industrial  and  Art  School  as  very  successful. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  John  B.  Heich  is  announced  as  follows: 

RESIGNATION  OP  MR.    JOHN  B.    HEICH. 

At  our  regular  meeting  in  January,  Mr.  John  B.  Heich  tendered  his  resignation 
as  clerk.  It  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
resolution  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  presented  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  existing  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  supporting  a  school  of  design,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  education 
to  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  trade,  with  graduates  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  branches  where  skilled  and  educated  labor  is 
required,  speaking  for  itself  through  its  Directors  and  for  its  graduates,  give  to 
John  B.  Heich,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  thirty-one  years,  and  Superintendent 
of  its  schools  for  Uke  period,  regretful  but  pleasant  words  at  parting,  and  cheery 
hopes  for  his  future  wherever  he  may  go. 

Secretary  Heich  for  all  these  years  has  been  constant  in  his  fidelity,  untiring  and 
careful  in  his  labors,  always  inspiring  courage  and  hopefulness,  and  contributing 

to  success  by  his  industry.D/g/f/zecf  I)y  Microsoft® 
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From  the  schools  of  this  Institute  have  been  sent  forth  young,  and  amoitious 
youths,  who  have,  by  the  learning  there  acquired  attained  high  and  useful  posi- 
tions. Middle  aged  men  have  increased  their  ability,  and  old  men  who  have  saved 
their  waning  powers  by  newly  acquired  knowledge,  so  that  wherever  Mr.  Heich 
may  go,  he  wiU  find  those  whom  he  has  aided  in  their  career.  Not  weary  in  well 
doing  here,  but  needing  rest,  Mr.  Heich  voluntarily  relinquishes  the  position  he 
has  so  long  and  faithfully  filled,  and  leaves  this  city  for  a  new  home  in  the  West. 
The  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  commend  him  as  an  upright, 
faithful,  intelligent  and  able  man,  worthy  of  any  position  to  which  he  may  aspire, 
and  capable  as  worthy. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  recommend  that  the  foregoing  be  adopted  as  such,  and  a  copy 
thereof  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Heich. 

THOMAS  GILPIN, 
J.  W.  DALE, 
JAMES  ALLISON, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Heich's  last  report  as  Principal  of  the  School  will  be  given  in 
the  account  of  the  school  which  follows: 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Report,*  (April,  1888),  records  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition  of  affairs;  the  account  of  the  preparation  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  contained  in  this  report,  has  already  been  given. 
The  following  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institute. 

SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OE  DIRBCTOBS. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute: 

Your  Board  of  Directors  respectfully  submit  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1888. 

This,  the  sixtieth  year  of  our  grand  old  Institute,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  its  history.  Our  building  is  rented  to  the  best  .advantage,  and  is  in  per- 
fect repair;  our  Industrial  and  Art  School  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  attend- 
ance during  the  last  session  having,  by  far,  exceeded  that  at  any  time  during  the 
■  thirty-two  years  since  it  was  established;  our  financial  condition  is  good — we  are 
out  of  debt,  and  the  prospects  for  a  future  career  of  usefulness  seem  very  bright." 

The  attendance  in  the  Industrial  and  Art  School  is  given  as  505, 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  The  financial  reports,  given  below, 
show  freedom  from  debt  and  a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
of  several  thousand  dollars.     The  report  closes  cheerfully  as  follows: 

FINANCES. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Clerk  vdll  give  you  the  details  of  our  financial 
condition.  It  is  sound  and  healthy.  The  fiscal  year  begins  with  a  cash  balance  of 
$3,545.77,  as  against  §978. 97  last  year,  and  we  do  not  oweone  dollarinany  manner, 
shape  or  form.  Under  the  head  of  "  Receipts,"  it  wiU  be  noticed  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,383.81  in  rentals,  and  of  1445.50  from  the  Industrial  and  Art  School. 
The  amounts  charged  to  "Improvements  and  Repairs,"  covers  bills  for  pajnting 

*  "Ohio  Mechanics' Institute  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  Sixtieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  From  April,  1887,  to  April,  1888.  Cincinnati:  Published 
by  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  im^li^dVSI^Mie^mft® 
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stairways,  hall  on  second  floor,  ceiling  and  walls  of  library,  cleaning  ceiling  and 
painting  walls  of  Greenwood  Hall,  enlarging  office,  painting  and  papering  same, 
changing  entrance  to  room  west  of  office,  and  painting  and  papering  it.  To  carry  out 
our  contract  with  the  Builders'  Exchange,  which  now  occupies  the  south-east  room 
in  second  story  of  the  Institute,  changes  and  improvements  were  made  involving 
an  expenditure  of  some  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  On  account  of  the  increased 
number  of  scholars,  and  insufficient  light  in  the  school  rooms,  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  pipes  conducting  the  gas  into  the  building  and  otherwise  changing  the 
service.  Taking  into  consideration  the  amounts  expended  for  above  items  and 
which  may  be  classed  as  extraordinary  expenses,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year 
have  been  very  reasonable  and  compare  favorably  with  former  years. 

DAY  WILL  TRUST  FUND. 

The  report  of  Hugh  McCollum,  Treasurer,  will  show  you  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  this  fund  is  invested,  and  which  now  amounts  to  $8,108.71.  It  is  well  and 
safely  invested  and  is  increasing  each  year.  As  you  are  aware,  it  can  not,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  will,  be  used  at  present. 

This,  our  sixtieth  year,  and  the  Centennial  of  our  city,  finds  the  Institute  in  a 
most  prosperous  condition,  and  only  those  who  can  look  back  through  all  these 
years,  and  know  by  personal  experience  of  the  difficulties  overcome  to  bring  the 
Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  to  its  present  standard,  are  able  to  appreciate  the  deep 
interest  it  has  for  us. 

Trusting  that  each  succeeding  anniversary  may  be  as  bright  as  the  present,  this 
report,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  GILPIN, 

President. 
"WM.  H.  STEWART, 

Secretary. 

The  report  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  1889, 
shows  continuing  progress  and  prosperity.     They  say : 

It  has  been  sixty-one  years  since  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  was  organized  and 
each  year  as  it  passes  away,  is  but  a  crown  of  laurel  to  the  noble  men,  who  in 
1888,  laid  the  foundation  of  that,  which  it  has  been  our  pleasant  duty  to  nurture 
and  care  for  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  few  honored  members  who  are  still  with  us  and  whose  memory  carries  them 
back  more  than  half  a  century,  can  realize  that  the  Incorporators  of  this  Institute 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  now  that  we  are  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  it 
is  within  our  province  and  our  means,  to  each  year  educate  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
over  five  hundred  youths  and  young  men,  we  can  but  revere  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  those  to  whom  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  owe  so  much, 
for  to  this  Institute  are  they  indebted  for  their  Industrial  Expositions,  their  Art 
Museum,  and  other  enterprises  which  add  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Queen  City. 

These  men  have  passed  away,  but  they  are  not  dead — for  "  to  live  in  the  hearts 
they  left  behind,  is  not  to  die." 

MEMBERSHIP. 

There  has  been  but  slight  change  in  our  membership  and  though  a  few  have 
dropped  out  the  new  members  admitted  brings  the  number  up  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Report  five  of  our  life  members  have  crossed  the  low  lands 
to  dwell  on  the  mountain  top. 

The  names  of  the  members  who  have  died  during  the  year  always 
appear  on  a  page  of  HQ^iUssd.iSyjMier^oi^losed  in  a  black  border, 
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with  some  words  of  appreciation ;  suggesting  that  membership  in 
this  Institute,  means  something  more  than  a  mere  formal  association 
of  people  indifferent  to  each  other ;  that  this,  like  the  Maryland 
Institute,  is  an  association  of  friends  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose and  linked  together  by  close  personal  interests.  This  feature, 
common  to  these  Mechanics  Associations  in  the  different  cities,  goes 
far  towards  explaining  their  success.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  strong 
personal  cooperation  of  their  members  that  they  have  come  to  have 
such  power  for  good  in  their  several  communities. 
Of  the  school  they  say  : 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  AET  SCHOOL. 

The  thirty-third  session  of  the  school  commenced  October  16,  1888,  and  ended 
March  15,  1889.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  was  five  hundred  and  six  (506) 
an  increase  over  aU  previous  sessions  of  the  school. 

Many  of  our  members  do  not  appreciate  or  realize  the  great  good  being  done  in 
this  Department  of  the  Institute.  The  work  of  the  scholars,  a  portion  of  which 
will  be  shown  at  the  annual  meeting,  will  be  a  convincing  proof,  that  teachers  and 
scholars  have  been  most  industrious  during  the  past  winter  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Institute  are  due  to  the  worthy  gentlemen,  the  teachers  of  the  Industrial  and 
Art  School,  for  the  session  of  1888-89. 

For  detailed  information  in  relation  to  this  Department  we  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  B.  E.  C!hampion,  Superintendent. 

LrBKAKY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  number  of  readers  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  year,  (the  average 
number  during  autumn  and  winter  being  some  700  per  month)  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  reading  matter  to  be  found  on  our  tables. 

Several  pages  are  given  to  the  list  of  the  series  of  Expositions  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institute.  The  passages  relating  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  has  already  been  here  given. 

Of  the  financial  condition  they  say:  "We  are  out  of  debt,  have  a 
small  cash  balance  and  two  thousand  dollars  invested  in  bonds." 
They  recite  various  sundry  expenses  and  among  them  the  follow- 
ing item  of  interest :  "Assessment  on  Guarantee  Fund,  Centennial 
Exposition  $3,500."  This  report  is  signed  by  Thomas  Gilpin,  Presi- 
dent and  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

In  the  Sixty-Second  Annual  Report,  (April  1890,)  the  Directors 
thus  speak  of  the  school  and  its  prosperty. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  and  desire  to  carry  out  efleetually  your  wishes  in 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute  and  objects  of  its  founders ; 
namely:  To  facilitate  the  diflfusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  of  iQstruction  for  yoimg  mechanics  in  drawing  and  such  sciences  as  will 
impart  intelligent  skill  in  practice  of  the  useful  arts  to  the  extent  of  our  abDity. 

We  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  carry  out  this  important  trust,  and  we  have 
very  great  satisfaction  in  submitting  for  your  careful  consideration  the  very  flatter- 
ing and  encouraging  reports  of  the  various  depai-tments. 

Never  in  the  history  of  ^M^hwl  work  h^  g^er  evidence  been  manifetit  by 
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pupils  and  teachers  alike  of  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
them,  as  shown  by  the  constant  increase  in  number  of  pupils  and  high  grade  of 
work  produced. 

Tour  Board  of  Directors  desire  to  express  through  the  membership  their  eminent 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  euperintendent  and  in- 
structors for  these  good  results,  and  for  their  diligence,  patience  and  painstaking 
care ;  and  to  the  students  words  of  highest  praise  for  their  persevering  energy. 

Their  meritorious  work  reflects  great  credit  and  is  the  best  evidence  they  can 

offer  of  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  endeavoring  to  better  fit  themselves  for  the 

daily  avocations  of  life. 

******* 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  ABT  SCHOOL. 

The  thirty-fourth  session  of  the  school  ended  March  14,  1890.  The  number  of 
scholars  enrolled  was  547,  being  a  large  increase  over  all  previous  sessions.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  Scholars  and  the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  them  is 
most  gratifying,  and  is  an  evidence  that  the  school  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  young  mechanics  and  others  in  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  most  perfect  and,  in  consequence,  the  work 
of  the  scholars  surpasses  that  of  former  years. 

An  increase  is  noted  in  the  mimber  of  readers  using  the  Library, 
who  are  said  to  have  averaged  eleven  hundred  a  month.  The 
announcement  is  made  of  the  decease  of  the  President,  and  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  him  occupies  two  pages  of  the  report. 

IN  IVIIDIVIORIAM. 


THOMAS  GILPIN, 

President  Ohio  Mechanics^  Institute. 

Died  October  26,  1889. 


Those  of  us  who  met  our  beloved  President  Thomas  G-ilpin  in  the  past  two  years, 
could  not  fail  to  realize  that,  though  he  declared  his  determination  to  get  well,  he 
buoyed  himself  with  hopes,  impressed  his  cheerfulness  on  others,  the  end  of  all  was 
gradually  but  surely  approaching  and  that  his  days  were  numbered  and  few ;  so  that 
when  he  was  yet  living,  one  of  us,  guiding  this  Institute  with  faithful  hand,  we 
spoke  of  him  as  though  he  were  gone,  and  in  the  kindly  words  it  is  noble  yet  usual 
custom  to  speak  of  the  dead,  it  was  said:  "  He  was  a  patient,  unselfish,  and  public- 
spirited  man;  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  devoted  and  true  friend,"  and  now  that 
he  sleeps  peacefully  beneath  the  green  sod,  under  the  blue  skies  and  glittering  stars, 
and  his  spirit  has  fled  to  Him  who  gave  it,  we  can  speak  no  more  gently  or  kindly 
than  we  did  while  he  yet  lived,  and  we  say  now  as  we  said  then,  that  though  not 
perfect,  he  possessed  all  manly  and  humane  attributes,  was  a  pure,  conscientious 
and  upright  man  and  useful  citizen,  loved  and  admired  by  aU  who  knew  him,  and 
most  so  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  for  his  gentle  and  quiet  ways  and  retiring  dis- 
position would  have  kept  him  in  the  background  had  not  his  merit  been  so  great 
as  to  make  him  at  times  conspicuous  to,  and  his  services  demanded  by,  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Thomas  Gilpin  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  October  33rd,  1821.  He 
emigrated  to  the  city  of  Cjjp^^j^f^^^j^I^jl^^^J^^  soon  entered  the  business  of 
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wholesale  grocer,  and  later  became  a  wholesale  lumber  merchant,  and  continued,  in 
spite  of  adversity,  fire  and  flood,  a  prosperous  and  successful  business  man  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  acquired  a  competency. 

Early  in  the  history  of  that  organization  he  became  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  tribute 
to  his  faithfulness  is  the  fact  that  he  was  for  twenty-nine  years  in  succession  elected 
treasurei  and  trustee  of  Washington  Lodge  No.  3,  holding  such  positions  at  his  death. 

At  various  times  he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Education ; 
was  one  of  the  Work  House  Board  supervising  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings 
of  that  institution,  and  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  here 
finding  a  field  for  his  well-known  humanitarianism  and  philanthropy. 

March  12th,  1861,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute;  March 
8th,  1864,  was  elected  a  director,  and  March  llth,  1873,  was  elected  president,  which 
position  he  was  re-elected  to  seventeen  times,  thus  serving  continuously  for  nearly 
eighteen  years  and  untU  his  death.  He  believed  in  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute, 
in  its  power  for  good  and  its  need  in  this  great  city;  he  gave  its  affairs  zealous, 
painstaking  and  continual  attention,  and  Uved  to  see  it,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  greater, 
more  successful  and  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

As  representative  of  this  Institute  he  served  as  commissioner  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  expositions,  of  three  of  them  vice-pres- 
ident, and  of  three  treasurer. 

Through  aU  the  years  of  his  stewardship  he  daily  saw  that  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute was  advanced,  and  when  he  apprehended  it  was  in  danger  or  was  not  progress- 
ing as  favorable  as  he  desired,  he  gave  it  constant  thought  and  attention.  In  its 
present  thriving  condition  it  stands  a  monument  to  him  which  shall  endure  when 
years  shall  have  flown  and  as  long  as  the  city  exists. 

His  last  appearance  with  us  was  at  the  annual  exercises  in  April,  1888,  but  ere 
they  closed  he  had  to  return  to  his  home,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  through 
heart  disease,  he  was  too  feeble  in  body  to  attend  our  meetings,  but  from  his  sick- 
room he  still  guided  with  unswerving  care. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  36th,  1889,  he  laid  down  to  rest  and  sleep, 
and  when  called  it  was  found  that  his  sleep  was  the  eternal  one,  and  thus,  peace- 
fully and  calmly  as  an  infant  sleeps,  his  pure  soul  went  its  way.  "  Like  a  shadow 
thrown  softly  and  sweetly  from  a  passing  cloud.  Death  came  upon  him." 

Though  always  among  us,  and  of  us,  death  is  ever  a  complete  stranger  and  his 
coming  unexpected,  and  when  we  found  that  our  President  had  so  suddenly  gone 
home,  though  his  departu;re  was  not  unanticipated,  we  felt  the  shock  of  a  sudden 
calamity.  We  know  that  Thomas  Gilpin  was  ever  prepared  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  clear  character  for  the  hereafter.  We  are  grateful  the  end  came  to  him  so 
peacefully  and  painlessly,  and  thankful  so  pure  a  man  was  permitted  to  Uve,  a 
blessing  to  everyone  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

The  finances  are  represented  as  satisfactory,  not  a  dollar  of  debt 
owed,  bonds  and  cash,  on  hand  in  the  treasury.  The  building  in 
good  repair  and  the  income  ample  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school 
and  all  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institute.  This  report  is  signed  by 
James  Allison,  Vice-President,  and  Frank  S.  Rohan,  Secretary. 

The  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report,*  the  latest  yet  issued;  shows  an 
innovation,  in  that  the  Report  of  the  Directors  is  preceded  by  the 
following  report  of  the  President,  here  given  in  full. 

*Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  "  We  live  for  those  who 
need  us,  for  the  good  that  we  can  do."  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.    Prom  April,  1890,  to  April,  1891.    Cincinnati.    Published  by  the  Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute.    i89Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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president's  eeport. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute : 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  submitted  you  will  please  find  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  cun-ent  year  1890,  being  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  submitted 
since  the  founding  of  the  Institute  in  the  year  1838,  smce  which  time  the  work  has 
been  growing  with  increasing  interest  each  succeeding  year. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  and  emphasized  in  this,  much  is  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  Superintendent  and'  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  imqualified  success  of  our  school  work. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  has  such  marked  development  among  the 
pupils  been  manifest,  as  in  the  year  just  closed. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  were  enrolled,  the  number  far  exceeding  our 
expectations.  This  great  increase  caused  us,  iu  preparing  to  receive  and  care  for 
them,  much  inconvenience,  but  all  who  applied  for  admission  were  received  and 
provided  with  ample  accommodations.  To  accomplish  this  end  the  directors  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  meeting  room,  which  was  cheerfully  done,  the  teachers 
also  pleasantly  submitting  to  the  extra  tax  imposed  upon  their  time  and  patience, 
so  that  none  might  be  turned  away. 
(The  very  best  evidence  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  return,  has 
been  their  anxiety  to  first  enroll  themselves  and  a  desire  to  advance  in  their  various 
studies.  Their  conduct  and  deportment  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  character 
of  their  work  far  above  the  average,  as  shown  in  examples  of  their  drawing,  etc. , 
exhibited  for  your  inspection. 

For  our  own  information,  as  well  as  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute, 
the  Board  thought  it  expedient  to  canvass  the  pupils  for  information  concerning 
their  various  trades  or  callings,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  else- 
where in  this  report,  the  result  thereof;  showing,  we  think,  oneof  the  most  remark- 
able tables  in  the  history  of  similar  school  work,  in  the  great  diversity  of  occupa- 
tions in  which  our  pupils  are  engaged. 

The  thanks  of  the  Directors  and  members  of  the  Institute,  are  due  to  the  Super- 
intendent and  teachers,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Art  School,  for 
their  untiring  and  zealous  efforts. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  well  attended,  and  I  desire  to  personally 
thank  the  members,  especially  those  whose  locks  are  whitening  by  advancing  years, 
and  upon  whom,  as  the  years  roll  around,  the  inevitable  marks  of  long  time  service 
is  becoming  more  and  more  visible,  but  whose  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute 
seemingly  increase  in  comparison,  as  evidenced  by  their  presence  at  our  quarterly 
meetings  in  numbers  exceeding  those  who  should  be  more  active.  Surely  this 
should  be  an  incentive  to  the  more  youthful  members. 

We  have  had  many  reminders  during  the  year  just  passed  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  Seven  honored  members  of  the  Institute  have  been  called  to  their  home  be- 
yond— many  of  them  ripened  in  years,  having  passed  the  allotted  time,  others  in 
the  prime  of  manhood  have  succumbed  to  the  Master's  will — all  honored  citizens 
and  their  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in  this  community,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
of  them  that  the  world  is  better  for  their  having  lived. 

The  affairs  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  are  growing  in  importance  year  by 
year,  and  the  demands  upon  its  management  increasing  in  interest,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  further  advance  its  usefulness. 

Let  us  not  weary  in  well  doing,  but  strive  in  every  way  to  fulfill  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  us. 

THE  world's  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HELD  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1893. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  35th,  1890,  pro- 
viding for  celebrating  tlie^jMfffeSl^^^JVffiM^??©"  °^  *^®  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  indus- 
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tries,  manufactures,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mine  and  sea,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  And  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  that  all  educational  interests  be  represented  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  former  city  in  1893,  and  calling  upon  all 
those  interested  to  participate. 

And  would  suggest  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  co-operate  with  other  simi- 
lar institutions  and  schools  in  this  good  work.  And  in  order  that  we  may  be  fully 
prepared,  that  these  facts  be  made  known  to  the  members,  teachers  and  pupUs  of 
our  Industrial  and  Art  School,  so  that  they  may  at  once  be  stimulated  with  a  desire 
to  participate  in  such  manner  as  would  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Further,  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  within  whose  walls  was  first  projected 
the  idea  of  expositions  in  this  city  and  under  whose  auspices  the  seventeen  held 
here  from  1838  to  1869,  were  successfully  carried  out,  and  also,  in  connection  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  and  management  of  the  f  oui-teen  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Expositions  held  from  1869  to  1888,  the  three  organizations  having  for 
years  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city  and  the 
dissemination  of  exposition  lore  throughout  the  country  at  large,  will  in  the  Colum- 
bian World's  Fair  be  ready  to  join  hands  in  all  laudable  efforts  for  its  ultimate  success ; 
and  in  order  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  own  city  shall  be  properly 
represented  a  committee  of  five  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  similar  committees  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade,  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  in  this  direction. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  exposition  work  in  our  own  city,  and 
am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest  in  these  enterprises  should  be  main- 
tained, as  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  suggested  from  an  educational  or  commer- 
cial standpoint  that  will  tend  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  pleasure  to  the 
visitor  than  in  an  exhibition  of  our  mechanical  industries.  And  while  it  may  be  said 
that  the  interest  in  such  work  is  not  as  great  as  it  once  was,  and  loes  not  pay,  owing 
to  the  increasing  similarity  of  such  exhibitions  in  adjacent  cities  is  a  grave  mistake, 
and  the  very  best  argument  in  favor  of  their  continuation.  If  we  would  keep  up 
with  the  times  we  must  move  and  advertise  that  which  we  have  to  dispose  of,  and 
Cincinnati  can  not  well  afford  to  be  indifferent  with  the  magnificent  line  of  manu- 
factures produced  here  and  which  find  a  ready  market  the  world  over.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  the  latest  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds,  as  turned  out  from  our  manu- 
factories, would  in  itself  make  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition ; 
add  to  this  the  furniture  and  carriage  interests,  either  of  which  would  prove  alike 
interesting,  and  you  have  that  which  should  stimulate  a  desire  and  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  at  least  semi-annual  expositions. 

In  conclusion,  all  those  who  are  famiUar  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  few  faith- 
ful men,  who  by  their  indomitable  will  and  persistent  efforts  made  it  possible  far 
beyond  their  own  hopes  or  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  friends  fostered 
and  reared  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  know  what  a  Herculean  task  they  had 
before  them.  Happily  a  few  of  them  whitened  by  the  ever  encroaching  hand  of 
time  have  been  spared  to  witness  and  rejoice  with  us  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  justly  merited  reward  for  labor  well  done  and  services  faithfully  performed 
in  the  building  up  of  the  grand  institution  of  to-day,  firmly  established  and  per- 
manently located  in  a  property  free  from  all  incumbrances  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively fulfilling  the  mission  of  its  founders,  namely :  "  To  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  in  the  maintenance  of  a  school  or  institution  for  young  mechanics 
in  drawing  and  such  sciences  as  wiU  impart  intelligent  skill  in  practice  of  the  useful 
arts  to  the  extent  of  our  abUity." 

The  attention  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Insf.tute  is  especially  directed  to  the 
clause  in  the  will  of  the  late  Hon.  limothy  C.  Day,  referring  to  young  mechanics, 
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and  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  it  is  my  special  desire  that  if  the  mem- 
bers or  friends  of  the  Institute  have  knowledge  of  any  worthy  young  man  who  would 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  this  beneficent  privilege,  they  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  advising  them  of  the  names  of  such,  so  thatpyroper  investiga- 
tion may  be  made. 

In  continuation  of  this  good  work  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  present  Board  of 
Directors,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  have  refrained  from 
forming  any  alliance  with  other  schools  or  the  acceptance  of  kindly  proflEers  that 
have  been  made  by  some  of  our  citizens  for  this  purpose,  preferring  to  pursue  a 
course  which  the  experience  of  many  years  has  practically  demonstrated  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  very  best  interests  of  a  class  that  is  afforded  no  such  op- 
portunities in  any  other  school  in  our  city  or  state.  As  evidence  of  this  fact  we 
point  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  to  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  and  the 
splendid  results  attained  by  the  young  mechanics  and  others  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  school  privileges. 

Like  many  other  pubhc  and  beneficent  institutions  in  our  city,  the  great  good  ac- 
complished by  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  does  not  seem  to  be  fuUy  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  Absorbed  in  the  busy  cares  of  com- 
mercial life  they  are  prone  to  forget  that  their  influence  means  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  voluntary  subscription  or  good  will,  their  presence  in  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  school  would  aid  in  stimulating  pupils  and  teachers  alike  in  their  work,  encour- 
aging the  directors  or  managers  and  contribute  largely  to  their  own  pleasure  in  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  young  mechanics  and  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, morality,  good  citizenship,  and  sound  government,  which  is  or  should  be 
our  first  thought  and  the  underlying  basis  of  all  our  work.  You  will  always  be 
made  welcome  at  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. 

JAMES  ALLISON, 

President. 

The  report  by  the  Directors,  gives  as  usual  a  list  of  the  journals 
and  periodicals  in  the  Reading  Room,  and  a  list,  also,  of  donations 
made  of  journals  and  reading  matter  ;  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  "  Day  Will  Trust  Fund,"  are  also  given.  This 
fund  arises  under  the  Will  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  C.  Day,  of  Cincin- 
nati, -who  left  one  third  of  his  estate  to  each  of  these  institutions  of 
the  City;  The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library,  The  Cincinnati 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  latter  has 
already  received  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  from  this 
legacy.     This  report  closes  as  follows  : 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

During  the  current  year  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  building. 

The  front  and  storm  doors,  hallways,  first,  second  and  third  stories,  four  dressing 
and  cloak  rooms  and  Greenwood  Hall  have  been  cleaned,  painted  and  varnished 
and  a  portion  of  the  floor  in  Greenwood  Hall  relaid.  Ceilings  and  walls  in  school 
rooms  and  upper  hallways  were  cleaned  and  whitened. 

Gas  fixtures  and  heaters  in  entire  building  were  pahated  and  bronzed,  and  roof 
of  building  repaired. 

Office  was  papered  and  carpeted  and  carpet  was  laid  in  room  devoted  to  our 
female  pupils. 

Desks  to  accommodate  sixty-six  pupils  were  put  in  school  rooms  ;  six  dozen  stools 
were  purchased  for  use  of  fy^ljl^i^t9^f!S^15fi&  Put  on  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stools  in  school  rooms. 
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Additional  electric  lamps  were  purchased,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
now  in  use.  New  folding  opera-chairs  were  purchased  for  Greenwood  Hall,  and 
the  entire  interior  of  the  building  is  bright,  clean  and  attractive.  The  exterior  of 
building  should  be  painted,  roof  and  gutters  repaii-ed  and  painted  as  soon  as  our 
means  wiU  justify  the  expenditure  necessary. 

FINANCES. 

Financially  the  Institute  is  free  from  debt.  Our  income  is  sufficient  for  all  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  during  the  year  we  were  able  to  invest  $3,000  in  bonds,  which 
in  due  time  we  hope  to  apply  to  an  extension  of  our  school  work. 

The  reports  of  Treasurer  and  Clerk  wiU  show,  in  detail,  our  receipts  and  expend- 
itures. 

Sixty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  founders  of  this  Institute,  in  an  humble, 
modest  way,  prepared  an  avenue  through  which  the  youth  of  this  city  and  vicinity 
might  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  education  in  the  material  and  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  of  life.  Our  Industrial  and  Art  School  is  their  monu- 
ment. 
We  honor  these  noble  benefactors  who,  in  its  infancy,  fostered  and  encouraged  it. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institute,  this  report  is,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  ALLISON, 

President. 
FRANK  S.  ROHAN, 
Secretary. 

The  reports  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  School  which  follows  : 

The  financial  statement,  and  the  list  of  officers  and  committees  for 
the  current  year  which  follow,  close  the  account  proper  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Clerk's  Financial  Report,  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  from  April  1,  1890,  fo  April 

1,  1891. 


Eeceipts. 

Dr. 

Disbursements. 

Cr. 

Balance  in 
1  1890    . 

hands  of  Treasurer,  April 

$3,061.46 
9,333.00 

2,116.00 
204.00 
51.00 

180.00 
12.30 

Paid  Salaries  of  Clerk  and  Librarian. 

"        ■  "       "  Janitor  andEneineer. 

"           "       "  Industrial   and  Art 

School 

$3,040.00 
1  140  00 

Received  from  Rents 

"           "      Industrial  and  Art 
School 

1,463.00 
663  79 

(* 

"      Membership 

"      "   Gas  and  Electric  Light 

*'      "   Water  Rent 

739  05 

t( 

"      Interest  on  Invest- 

37  84 

"     "  Books,   Newspapers,   Peri- 
odicals and  Buiding 

"      '»   Advertising 

I     "      "   Printing  Reports,  Circulars, 

"     Sale  of  old  chairs,  etc  . 

465.15 
185.68 

214.00 

"      "   Ta'res 

1,199.38 
235  51 

"      "   Fuel 

"      "   Insurance 

"      "   Awards,  Diplomas,  Frames 
Copies  and  Studies  for 
School 

60.00 
514. 69 

*'      "   Cincinnati  four  per  cent. 
Bonds  

"      "   Premium  and  Accrued  In- 
terest on  same 

"    Donation  to  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Engineers 

3,000.00 
223.60 
25  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  April  1. 
1891 .     F       , 

975  32 

Total 

Total 

$13,956.76 

$13,956.76 

Respectfully  submitted, 


CiKontHATi,  April  I,  1891. 
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OHIO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
[Constitution  adopted  November  89, 1828.    Incorporated  February  9, 1829. 

Officers  for  1890-91. 

President,  James  Allison,  133  Main  Street. 
Vice-President,  John  W.  Dale,  65  West  Fourth  Street. 
Secretary,  Frank  S.  Rohan,  373  Elm  Street. 
Treasurer,  Hugh  McCollum,  53  West  Ninth  Street. 

Directors. 

A.  B.  Champion,  75  West  Third  Street;  Chas.  L.  Wiltsee,  146  Carlisle  Avenue; 
Lawrence  Grace,  13  Coleman  Street;  Walter  Laidlaw,  S.  E.  Cor.  Plum  and  Pearl; 
Robert  Kirkup,  60  Lodge  Street;  William  Griffith,  Hunt  and  Abigail  Streets;  James 
Leslie,  378  West  Seventh  Street;  R.  E.  Champion,  Clerk. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  First  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Standing  Committees,  1890-91. 

Executive. — President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Finance. — Dale,  GrifiBlth,  Wiltsee. 
Property. — ^McCollum,  Laidlaw,  Griffith. 
Industrial  and  Art  School. — Laidlaw,  Champion,  Leslie. 
Library  and  Reading  Room. — Rohan,  Grace,  Kirkup. 
Lectures  and  Institute  Meetings. — Grace,  Kirkup,  Wiltsee. 
Reference  and  Membership. — Champion,  Leslie,  Grace. 
Day  Will  Trust  Fund. — Dale,  Chaaapion,  McCoUum. 

Commissioners  Cincinnati  Industrial  Eayposition. — Allison,  McCammon,  Cham- 
pion, Gray,  March. 

The  School  of  Design.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1856,  evening  drawing  classes  were  organized  by 
the  Institute,  open  on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  standilig  Committee  of  Trustees,  '•  on  School  of  De- 
sign and  Classes,"  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr. 
John  Heich,  as  Principal.  The  numher  of  teachers  employed  varies 
of  course  with  the  attendance. 

A  letter  received  in  May  1883,  from  Mr.  Heich,  by  the  author  of 
this  Report,  contains  the  remarkable  statement  that  during  all  the 
twenty  six  years  succeeding  that  first  opening,  he  has  been  absent 
but  three  evenings  from  the  sessions  of  the  school! — The  sessions 
continue  four  months ;  during  the  first  session  52  pupils  attended. 
There  being  no  limit  as  to  age  many  adult  mechanics  who  wished 
to  improve  in  drawing,  came  regularly;  and  men  of  fifty  were  seen 
busily  drawing  along  side  of  boys  of  fifteen. 

*The  statements  in  regard  to  the  earlier  years  of  this  school  are  found  in  the 
volume  entitled,  "  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  No- 
vember 30th,  1878,— (1838, 1878).  Historical  Sketch,  prepared  and  published  by  order 
of  the  Institute,  Cincinnati,  1878."    8vo.    Pp.90. 
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The  second  session  saw  a  large  increase  in  attendance, 
' '  The'  Board,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  year,  say  that  they  have  endeavored  to 
aid  the  intellectual  part  of  the  Institute  as  far  as  possible  by  the  continuance  of  the 
School  of  Design  and  the  organization  of  a  series  of  lectures,  scientific  and  popular. 

They  said : 

"  The  School  of  Design  has  been  attended  with  great  success,  the  attendance 
thereon  being  107.  Each,  and  all  evinced  earnest  attention,  accompanied  with  a 
very  commendable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  various  classes  in  which  the  school 
was  divided.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  this  department  are 
so  great  that  they  must  be  obvious  to  all ;  for,  as  wiU  be  readily  acceded,  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  are  the  fundamental  elements  of  all  mechanical  vocations,  and  he, 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  thereof  is  enabled  to  understand  the  elements  upon 
which  all  are  based,  and  to  realize  and  develop  the  higher  and  more  valuable  details 
connected  therewith,  as  tending  to  thorough  perfection  of  the  mechanical  and  ar- 
tistical  pursuits." 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Principal  for  that 
year,  shows  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Drawing,  because  of 
its  direct  influence  upon  manufactures,  was  fully  realized  and  was 
urged  upon  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Heich,  in  his  report, 
quoted  largely  from  the  published  addresses  of  Mr.  Minifie,  at  that 
time  the  accomplished  principal  of  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  in  Baltimore,  which  extracts  will  be  found  in  this 
Report  under  the  account  of  that  School.* 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School  of  Design  for  that  year,  as  illustrating  its  importance  to  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  the  city: 

"  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  the  number  of  students  has  increased 
over  twice  that  of  the  preceding  year,  a  fact  that  clearly  shows  that  the  art  of  draw- 
ing and  design  is  beginning  to  he  more  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati 
than  at  anytime  formerly,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  practical  results  wiU  be  felt  by 
the  community  at  an  early  day. 

"A  subject  that  has  particularly  claimed  the  attention  of  visitors  has  been  the 
marked  attention  that  appeared  to  be  manifest  in  the  pupils  for  advancement  and 
improvement,  which,  with  renewed  and  continued  perseverance,  must  meet  with 
signal  success.  It  is  believed,  from  the  interest  that  has  been  evinced  at  the  present 
session,  that  the  young  men  of  this  city  are  awakened  to  the  superior  advantages 
to  be  obtained  in  life  by  a  knowledge  of  this  great  art,  and  when  this  is  generally 
understood,  large  numbers  wiU  avaU  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  of  ac- 
quiring information  that  may  be  of  the  gi-eatest  importance  in  their  different  call- 
ings in  life. 

"  The  general  advancement  of  the  whole  school  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and 
the  specimens  emanating  from  the  different  classes,  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of 
excellence  and  attention,  and  have  elicited  much  praise. 

Eelations  Of  Drawing  And  Design  To  The  Industries  Of  A  Nation. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  design,  and  show  wherein  the  want  of  this 
all-important  branch  is  felt,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  rendered  useful. 

"  First,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth;  it  is  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  the  arts  and  manufactures;  it  is  the  leader  of  improvement,  and  the  in- 
stnimentaUty  of  beauty  and  strength,  for  by  its  investigation  and  knowledge  we 

*See  pages%ii=i»4  ani  &irJ>^,^PiRilWht  this  Report. 
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ascertain  where  to  put  the  strength  to  indicate  beauty  or  true  proportion.  To  its 
knowledge  may  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the  manufacturers,  an  evidence 
of  which  we  behold  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  If  this  art  is  only  cultivated  to  a 
greater  extent  (as  it  certainly  wiU  be  when  rightly  appreciated),  we  shall  manufac- 
ture much  more  than  we  do  at  present;  this  is  now  done  by  others  who  reap  the 
profit  to  our  disadvantage. 

"A  few  statistics  will  make  this  evident  at  a  glance.  Let  us  look  at  our  imports 
for  the  past  year.  We  paid  during  that  period  to  England  for  woolen  goods, 
$80,337,917;  to  France  $6,478,374.  For  cotton  goods  to  England,  $21,207,314;  to 
France,  $3,084,881.  For  sUk  goods  to  England,  $10,889,948;  to  France,  $16,407,476. 
For  laces  and  embroideries  to  England,  $5,807,336;  to  France,  $1,681,845.  For  the 
single  item  of  carpets,  we  paid  England  $3,680,119.  Is  it  right  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  should  exist  in  a  nation  whose  axiom  is  Progress  ?  we  who  produce  the  raw 
material,  and  sell  to  others  for  them  to  manufacture,  and  sell  to  us  back  again, 
why  is  it  that  it  can  not  be  manufactured  here?  The  want  of  this  art  of  design  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes;  England  takes  the  lead  of  us,  and  France  the  lead  of 
England  in  this  respect.  Think  of  it,  the  sum  of  $84,849,891  paid  England  and 
France  for  articles  on  nearly  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  artistic  labor  and  skill 
been  expended  for  their  ornamentation.  We  ought  to  have  manufactured  the 
greater  part  ourselves.  In  this  examination  only  one  branch  of  our  importations  has 
been  broughtforward,  others  might  be  adduced,  though  not  to  such  a  marked  extent." 

The  school  is  regularly  noticed  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
Trustees,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  occurs  till  the  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school  for  the  season  of  1861-63,  from  which  the 
Trustees  quote  the  following. 

"The  attendance  upon  the  School  of  Design,  as  might  be  expected,  was  largely 
decreased.  The  Directors,  at  one  time,  had  almost  concluded  not  to  open  the  School 
for  this  session. 

The  Principal,  in  his  report  for  the  first  year  of  the  war,  said: 

"The  reasons  for  the  large  decline  in  attendance  are  well  known  to  you  all.  A 
large  portion  of  those  who  have  attended  for  several  years  immediately  enrolled 
themselves  when  their  country  called  for  volunteers.  My  attention  at  this  time 
was  particularly  Called  to  a  number  of  pupils  whose  progress  I  had  watched  with 
deep  interest  for  several  years  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  from  their  manifest 
desire  to  improve,  but  who,  when  their  country  called,  nobly  responded,  and  it  is 
with  pain  that  I  now  relate,  that  out  of  those  who  received  prizes  last  year  for  prog- 
ress, and  proficiency,  five  are  now  sleeping  that  sleep  from  which  they  will  never 
return,  sealing  a  patriot's  devotion  with  their  blood.  The  attendance  in  a  single 
year  has  fallen  from  331  enrolled  to  only  70  pupils." 

After  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  attendance  rapidly  increased. 

An  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  March  1870,  shows,  indi- 
rectly, a  general  development  in  the  City  of  interest  in  Art,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  facilities  for  Art  training,  which  has  continued  to 
make  marked  progress;  the  diminution  of  attendance  because  of 
the  more  general  distribution  of  similar  or  better  facilities,  is  a  most 
favorable  indication  and  a  proof  of  good  accomplished  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

"For  the  year  commencing  March,  1870,  the  Board  state  that  the  attendance  in 
the  School  of  Design  has  been  sUghtly  reduced  for  several  years,  and  in  explana- 
tion o£  the  same  we  insert  the  following  extract: 

"The  Board  of  DirectorrdesiifaioctjiL^e^f^attflis^  results  of 
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the  practical  workings  of  the  School  of  Design.  It  has,  in  reality,  proved  itself 
the  pioneer  in  the  several  branches  which  have  been  taught  in  its  different  depart- 
ments. It  has  been,  without  doubt,  the  forerunner  of  the  school  in  connection 
with  the  McMicken  University,  and  the  means  of  the  introduction  of  drawing  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  The  Board  expect  that  the  number  in  attendance 
in  the  general  drawing  department  especially  will  be  reduced  from  year  to  year 
hereafter,  owing  to  the  midtiphed  facihties  that  are  now  afforded.  Upwards  of 
ten  thousand  are  now  studying  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  many  of  whom  are 
in  their  third  year,  and,  of  course,  have  attained  considerable  proficiency. 

"The  "Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  School  of  Design"  has  made  its  mark  upon  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  and  has  inaugurated  rhe  opportunities  that 
exist  for  a  knowledge  of  the  several  important  branches  that  have  attained  such 
decided  success  during  the  many  years  of  its  organization." 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute  in  1878,  found  the  School 
of  Design,  then  in  its  33d  annual  session  and  flourishing.  It  was 
organized  in  three  departments  1st  "Mechanical,"  For  machinists, 
metal  workers,  pattern  makers,  founders,  blacksmiths,  etc. — This 
was  in  charge  of  Messrs  Ernest  Lietze,  George  Wadman,  and  Henry 
Jungst,  and  the  succeeding  report  shows  that  78  persons  attended 
this  class. 

2nd.  "Architectural,"  For  carpenters,  masons,  wood  workers, 
builders,  etc. — Messrs.  Edwin  Anderson,  and  Theodore  Richter, 
were  in  charge,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  58,  students. — 

3d.  '  'Artistic, "  For  free  hand  drawing,  perspective,  crayon,  etc. ;  for 
painters,  plasterers,  carvers,  cabinet  makers,  etc.  Messrs.  M.  Gin- 
delin,  and  W.  R.  McComas,  in  charge. 

There  were  also  special  classes.  That  in  Original  Designing,  for 
instruction  in  designing  as  practically  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  jewelry,  silver  ware,  ornamental  iron  work,  wall  and 
ceiling  decoration,  carpets,  lace  and  damask  hangings,  etc.,  was 
also  in  charge  of  Messrs  Gindelin  and  McComas,  and  a  total  of  54 
pupils  are  reported  in  the  artistic  department  and  this  special  class. 

A  class  in  Modelling  in  Clay,  as  applied  in  the  several  branches  of 
Industrial  Arts,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Fettweis,  and  attended 
by  9.  pupils. 

A  class  in  Drawing  from  Life,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Webber, 
31  pupils  attended.  There  was  a  total  enrolled  attendance  of  220 
students. 

These  two  last  named  classes  show  that  considerable  progress 
towards  a  knowledge  of  what  was  essential  for  complete  training  in 
Industrial  Art  had  been  made.  No  record  of  when  the  clay  model- 
ling class  was  established  appears.  The  Life  class  was  organized  in 
1877-8.     Mr.  Frank  Duveneck,  was  in  charge  the  first  term. — 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  1879,  quotes  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  School  as  follows  : 

•'The  foUowiog  extract  from  the  prospectus  of  the  school  will  illustrate  some 
important  changes  in  its  management,  viz : 

"In  order  to  increase  ^Mff^^fc tfi/l^^S^t^yfe ^'^^  Board  of  Directors  have 
adopted  a  new  system  of  awards  for  the  recognition  of  merit,  which  it  is  believed 
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will  be  appreciated  by  the  members,  viz  :  The  inauguration  of  a  distribution  'of 
awards  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  continuous  attendance,  extending  over  a 
series  of  several  years ;  which  is  higUy  important  it  the  school  is  to  attain  the 
success  desired  by  its  founders. 

"  First  Year's  Attendance. — A  bronze  medal  of  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  in 
each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during  their  first  year's  attendance. 

"  Second  Year's  Attendance. — A  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  in 
each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during  their  second  year's  attendance. 

"Third  Year's  Attendance. — A  gold  medal  or  badge  of  the  Institute,  of  suitable 
design,  will  be  awarded  in  each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during 
their  third  year's  attendance. 

"The  above  medals  will  be  awarded,  in  view  of  the  excellence  attained,  progress 
made,  and  regular  and  prompt  attendance.  A  rigid  comparison  and  examination 
will  be  made,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon  which  the  award  will  de- 
pend, previous  to  the  Award  Exhibition  in  March. 

' '  Special  Classes. — Special  classes  already  formed,  or  that  may  be  formed  hereafter, 
will  be  duly  recognized  by  appropriate  awards  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  Board. 

"  Certificates  of  Progress. — The  usual  certificates  of  progress  will  be  awarded  to 
the  respective  classes  as  heretofore. 

"  Consecutive  Three  Years'  Attendance. — AU  members  of  the  school  attending 
three  years  consecutively,  wiU  be  awarded  an  appropriate  certificate  attesting  to 
the  same.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attend  continuously  in  one  class  or  department, 
but  to  attend  the  school  three  consecutive  sessions." 

The  school  as  a  whole  has  been  very  successful.  A  renewed  activity  has  been 
manifested  in  the  art  department,  in  the  life  class  branch  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Webber,  who  has  given  it  most  dfiigent  attention.  The  class  in  modelling  in 
clay  has  received  the  accession  of  many  beautiful  models,  received  from  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury." 

The  report  of  the  School  for  the  summer  of  1879-80,  shows  an 
increased  attendance, — the  total  being  235, — the  Modelling  class 
increased  from  9  to  19,  and  the  Life  class  from  31  to  36.  There  were 
43  students  in  the  Architectural  Department  and  63  in  the  Artistic. 

' '  The  number  enrolled  in  the  mechanical  department  was  much  larger  than  at  any 
previous  sessions  of  the  school,  87  members.  Included  in  the  whole  number  enrolled 
were  nearly  ninety  over  21  years  of  age,  with  a  number  over  40  years  of  age.  This 
alone  would  evince  the  great  importance  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  school  to 
the  requirements  of  the  many  artisans  engaged  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  this 
great  manufacturing  city." 

Mr.  0.  T.  Wehber,  was  in  charge  of  the  Life  Class  in  1 878-9,  and 
1879-80. 

The  report  of  1881,  gives  a  favorable  statement  of  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  School,  there  being  an  increase  of  44  in  the  total 
number  in  attendance.  Mr.  F.  A.  Vintner, -has  succeeded  Mr.  Web- 
ber, in  charge  of  the  Life  Class. 

The  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (1883) 
records  the  following  important  change. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  previous  Board  of  Directors, 
and  as  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  them,  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  claspiflcation  of  the  School,  viz.: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Life  Class  oi -^he  Ohio  MeHnanics'  Institute  having  been 
ART— VOL  3 41 
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organized  to  extend  the  study  of  that  branch  of  art,  no  opportunity  having  been 
adequately  presented  in  the  city  for  that  purpose — it  has  had  a  very  successful 
career  since  its  organization,  four  years  ago— the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  School 
of  Design  vcould  now  recommend  to  their  successors  that  for  the  future  said  class 
be  discontinued  for  the  reasons  that  it  has  very  successfully  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  vrhich  it  vras  originally  organized  and  called  into  existence.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  calling  into  active  operation  several  classes  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
especial  study ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  particular  line 
of  our  tuition  as  specially  applied  to  industrial  art,  we  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing its  discontinuance  at  this  time  by  the  Institute. 

In  lieu  of  the  above  class  a  new  special  class  has  been  organized,  viz :  "  Geome- 
try and  Mathematics  as  particularly  applied  to  the  industrial  branches.'' 

This  Report,  also,  contains  an  important  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  industrial  drawing  classes  should  lead  directly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  technological  institutions ;  in  which  complete  training  in  the 
application  of  artistic  knowledge  to  industries  should  be  given. 

This  portion  of  the  Report  is  here  given,  not  only  as  an  evidence 
of  the  healthy  development  of  this  institution;  but  as  showing  how 
directly  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States,  must  inevitably  influence  development 
in  all  industries  and  manufactures. — The  Institute  had  for  years  been 
trying  to  repair  the  omissions  of  the  public  school  training ;  as  soon 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  have  fairly  entered  on  this  work,  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  impulse  of  the  Institute  to  step  forward  to  an 
advanced  position. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  EDTJCATION. 

"The  true  function  of  the  Institute  is  educational — "the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge"  being  its  fundamental  purpose  as  declared  in  its  Constitution.  The 
question  of  methods,  however,  is  one  of  great  importance,  dependent  largely  upon 
our  resources  and  the  highest  needs  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  confided  to  us. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Institute  the  views  of  the  founders  partook  of  the  village 
character  of  their  surroundings,  and  extended  but  little  beyond  the  establishment 
of  a  "lyceum,"  which  should  be,  in  a  sense,  a  school  for  the  members,  most  of 
whom,  perhaps,  had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  early  education.  With  a 
wisdom  and  foresight,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  all  honor,  they  did  not  rest 
content  with  this,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  those  who  were  to 
come  after  them,  established  permanent  classes  in  mechanical,  architectural  and 
artistic  drawing  for  the  instruction  of  their  sons  and  apprentices,  which  have  ever 
since  been  continued  as  the  "School  of  Design"  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.'' 

But  conditions  have  now  changed,  and  the  growth  of  industrial  schools  elsewhere, 
and  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a  higher  education  in  the  industrial  arts, 
requires  of  us  as  trustees  of  ah  important  trust  the  devotion  of  the  resources  at  our 
command  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Institute  in  a 
manner  recognized  by  modem  thought  and  experience  as  the  best  for  such  purpose; 
and  this,  we  have  long  been  satisfied,  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  School  of 
Technology,  where  the  study  of  scientific  principles  can  be  supplemented  by  in- 
struction in  the  most  approved  methods,  for  their  practical  application  in  the  indus- 
trial arts. 

This,  after  aU,  is  but  tl^'M^ig^ifi^ft^ifi/'S^g®  complete  form,  of  the  germ 
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existing  in  our  School  of  Design;  and  it  may  be  realized  by  gradually  extending  its 
scope  and  adding  to  its  apparatus  as  the  increase  of  our  resources  permits.  Rather 
than  await  the  slow  process  of  evolution  on  this  basis,  however,  it  has  seemed  to 
the  Board  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  sooner 
and  on  a  far  more  hberal  and  effective  scale  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  other 
organized  institutions  and  the  general  public. 

In  this  view  Mr.  L.  M.  Hosea,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  in  delivering  the  annual 
address,  at  the  public  exercises  of  March,  1880,  to  the  graduating  class  and  the  as- 
sembled audience,  called  attention  to  the  need  of  such  schools,  and  their  important 
bearing  upon  the  industries  of  a  nation,  in  the  following  terms: 

IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  NATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRY. 

"  *  *  In  the  mechanic  arts,  and  indeed  in  every  department  of  busy  practical 
life,  the  kind  of  training  furnished  by  our  industrial  schools  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance both  to  the  industrial  worker  and  the  country  at  large;  not  only  to  the 
individual,  by  enabUng  him  to  command  better  prices  for  his  work,  but  especially 
to  the  nation  whose  artisans  are  skilled  workmen,  and  whose  pi-oductions  secure 
prices  in  foreign  markets  and  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor. 

"  The  necessity  for  this  special  education  was  never  so  great  in  America  as  it  is 
to-day.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  contributed  milUons  annually  to 
the  coffers  of  France  and  England  in  buying  back  as  manufactured  goods  the  very 
cotton  our  fields  had  grown;  and  in  the  form  of  machinery  and  cutlery  the  product 
of  our  ore  banks.  Why  was  this?  It  was  because  the  skill  of  English  artisans  pro- 
duced finer  and  cheaper  cloth,  built  better  machinery,  and  made  better  implements 
than  we  were  capable  of  producing.  It  was  because  every  manufacturing  center  of 
France  had  its  industrial  schools,  maintained  and  protected  by  government,  con- 
stantly educating  her  workmen  in  the  arts  of  design;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
civilized  world  poured  riches  into  France  in  exchange  for  the  silks  and  chintzes  on 
which  her  educated  artisans  had  bestowed  their  skill  and  cultivated  taste. 

"But  now, the  trade  is  changing.  The  fostering  effect  of  our  free  institutions, 
which  place  the  humblest  workingman  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  millionaire;  the 
wise  protection  thrown  by  the  national  government  around  our  struggling  industries ; 
and  lastly,  perhaps  not  least  important,  the  elevating  influence  of  our  industrial 
training  school; — these  have  worked  a  mighty  change  which  is  heard  in  the  increas- 
ing hum  of  busy  spindles  and  clank  of  iron  arms  once  more  saluting  the  rising  sun 
over  all  this  broad  land. 

"  The  superiority  of  American  design  and  workmanship  has  steadily  and  surely 
compelled  recognition  against  every  obstacle.  The  whistle  of  our  locomotives  is 
heard  in  Russia,  Germany,  Cuba,  Mexico,  high  up  among  the  echoing  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  and  amid  the  driving  sands  of  Egyptian  deserts.  Those  nations  buy  our 
locomotives  not  because  the  planing  and  lathe- work,  the  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion, is  better  than  others,  but  because  in  general  design,  and  capacity  for  useful- 
ness under  varying  conditions,  the  American  locomotive  is  superior  to  any  in  the 
world.  Let  this  illustration  sufSce  for  aU  our  manufactures,  now,  almost  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  on  sale  in  foreign  markets.  Never  until  now  has  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  show  the  world  what  lie  could  do ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result.  We  are  to-day  competing  successfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  older  and  wealthier  nations  because  we  are  able 
to  produce  articles,  implements,  and  machinery  either  better  in  quality,  superior  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  design,  or  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  their  construction 
than  the  products  of  our  competitors;  and  this  is  directly  attributable  to  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  of  our  industrial  classes.  We  make  better  wares  because  our  arti- 
sans  bring  a  higher  i'ltelUg^^^gfiegij^'Mg^jj/^rk. 
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THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

"  Says  Herbert  Spencer:  '  The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  formulaa  for  strength 
of  materials,  builds  a  bridge  which  breaks  down.  The  manufacturer  whose  ma- 
chinery is  badly  devised  can  not  compete  with  him  whose  machinery  is  well  de- 
signed; and,  as  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  hold  its  own  depends  upon  the  skUled 
activity  of  its  units,  we  see  the  bearing  of  such  knowledge  on  the  national  fate.' 

"  But  the  tide  has  only  begun  to  flow.  The  next  quarter  of  a  century  is  more 
than  ever  in  the  hands  of  our  artisans,  and  she  demands  our  best  efforts.  Success 
invites  competition;  our  improved  methods  soon  find  imitators  and  our  markets  are 
cheapened  *  *  *  We  can  not  hope  to  maintain  a  supremacy  of  this  kind  unless 
we  improve  faster  than  our  competitors  can  follow.  We  must  continue  to  improve 
our  designs  and  better  our  manufactures.  We  can  only  do  this  by  a  closer  study 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  a  more  efficient  and  economical  application  of  the  power 
she-gives  us  for  our  work." 

The  suggestions  thus  made  seeming  to  meet  with  a  responsive  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  formal  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  April  6,  1880,  as  follows: 

".Eesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  Board  be  appointed  to 
taJie  into  consideration  and  report  the  feasibility  of  establishing  in  connection  with 
the  '  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,'  a  School  of  Technology  for  imparting  to  youth 
practical  instructions  in  the  useful  arts  and  applied  sciences,  and  that  they  be  au- 
thorized to  confer  with  such  committees  as  may  be  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose 
by  other  educational  organizations,  with  a  view  of  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  whereby  joint  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested  may  be  secured." 

L.  M.  Hosea,  Chaiimian  :  Hugh  McCoUum,  and  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  were  appointed 
such  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  whUe  not  solely  directed 
to  this  end,  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  has  strengthened  the 
Institute  in  a  direction  which  will  enable  it  more  efficiently  to  do  its  part  in  secur- 
ing the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  proposed  Technological  School.  It  has  brought 
into  the  membership  of  the  Institute  a  large  number  of  prominent  gentlemen,  of 
recognized  ability  and  standing,  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposed  move- 
ment, and  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  by  their  counsel  and  influence  when- 
ever the  proper  time  arrives  for  action.  This  piurpose  was  fully  recognized  at  the 
outset. 

The  inaugural  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department,  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  terms: 

"  Now  a  word  as  to  the  practical  outcome  of  our  association:  Our  city  is  earning  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  center  of  aesthetic  culture.  Music  and  Art  have  taken 
up  their  abode  among  us,  and  public  liberality  has  crowned  us  with  a  crown  of 
jewels;  but  that  which  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  our  pre-eminence  has  no  organized 
means  for  its  perpetuation.  I  refer  to  the  underlying  stratum  on  which  all  this 
is  built — the  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Cincinnati.  *  *  *  There  remains 
one  need  unanswered;  a  need  which  is  inherent  in  the  hfe  of  our  city;  and, 
could  it  be  fully  met,  its  accomplishment  would  rank  with  any  of  the  great  enter- 
prises that  public  spirit  and  intelligent  foresight  have  established  in  our  midst.  We 
need  a  great  industrial  school — an  Institute  of  Technology — where  our  young  men 
and  women  may  be  trained  in  the  intelligent  and  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  to  the  industrial  arts. 

"I  believe  it  to  be  within  our  power,  as  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  to 
accomplish  this  result,  or,  at  least,  to  prepare  the  way  and  set  in  motion  the  forces 
that  wiU  lead  to  its  accomplishment;  and  it  seems  to  me  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  the  Institute  should  ii^ugj^^  MSfd^b 

At  the  public  exercises  oiMarch,  1881,  the  subject  of  a  technological  school  was 
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again  presented  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  in  delivering  the  annual  address  before  a 
largo  audience. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  during  the  present  year  a  definite  plan  for  carrying 
out  these  desirable  purposes  will  be  developed.  As  an  evidence  of  the  awakening 
interest  in  the  subject  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  recently  adopted  a  resolution  similar  in  its  tenor  to  that  adopted  by  us 
in  1880,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  conference  as  suggested  in  the  resolution 
referred  to." 

The  insertion  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign with  the  rules  of  the  school,  completes  its  history  to  the  present 
time. 

In  its  instruction  in  the  Mechanical  Department,  it  has  done  good 
work,  and  its  Modelling  and  Life  classes  were  decidedly  progressive. 
In  its  Artistic  Department,  however,  it  for  many  years  continued 
the  use  of  flat  copies,  which  are  less  and  less  in  favor  as  a  desirable 
method  of  art  training. 

The  school,  like  similar  institutions  in  other  cities,  has  undoubt- 
edly been  of  great  service  to  this  community;  for  it  has  long  been  a 
defect  in  our  system  of  public  education  that  any  pupil  who  has 
been  taught  in  the  public  schools,  should  be  so  untaught  in  the  ele- 
mentary training  of  hand  and  eye,  as  to  be  forced  to  avail  himself  of 
such  late  opportunities  as  are  afforded  by  evening  drawing  classes. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

By  the  Principai.. 

[Twenty-sixth  Session.  1881,  1882.] 

Office  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  March  1,  1883. 
"  To  the  ffoard  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  duties  devolving  upon  me,  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  for  your  approval  my  report,  showing  the  operations  for  the  past  (the 
Twenty-sixth)  Session  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  School  of  Design. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  enrolled  in  each  department 
during  the  session : 

Members. 
First.  Mechanical   Department,  more   particularly  for  Machinists,   Metal- 
workers, Pattern-makers,  Founders,  Blacksmiths,  etc 117 

Second.  Architectural  Department,  more  particularly  for  Carpenters,  Join- 
ers, Builders,  Wood-workers,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  etc 58 

Third.  Artistic  Department,  for  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Perspective,  Crayon, 
etc.,  more  particularly  for  Painters,  Plasterers,  Carvers,  Gilders,  Sculptors, 
including  the  study  of  Original  Designing,  for  advanced  pupils  in  Draw- 
ing ;  for  Instruction  in  Designing,  as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Fur- 
niture,  Jewelry,   Silverware,   Ornamental  Iron  Work,  Wall  and  Ceiling 

Decoration,  Carpets,  Lace  and  Damask,  Hangings,  etc 78 

Special  Classes : 

Modelling  in  Clay,  as  applied  in  the  several  branches  of  Industrial  Art. .        13 
Elementary  Geometry  and  Mathematics,   as  applied  to  the  Industrial 
Branches  taught  in  the  School 15 

Total  enrolled  dxJBJgiiliill^tii&iMicrOSOfl:® "^ 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  enrolled  is  slightly  larger  than  the  previous 
session,  indeed,  no  more  can  be  accommodated  with  our  present  facilities. 

It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  note  the  large  number  enrolled  in  the  Mechanical 
Department,  which  is  more  directly  connected  with  our  industrial  and  manufac- 
tviring  branches.  Of  the  number  enrolled  the  past  session  more  than  one  hundred 
were  of  the  age  of  30  or  over,  evincing,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the  importance 
and  use  of  the  school  to  the  mechanics  of  the  city. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Institute  for  the  government  of  the  school  at  previous 
sessions  will  be  found  attached  to  this  report. 

The  school  during  the  past  session  has  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  my- 
self in  connection  vsdth  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  foUovdng  instructors,  viz: 

( Mr.  Ernest  Lietze, 

Ist.     Mechanical  Department,  in  charge  of •<  Mr.   Geo.    Wadman, 

/  Mr.  Bert  L.  Baldwin. 

2d.     Architectural  Department,  in  charge  of j  ^^-  ^^^  ^iJ^ows""' 

3d.    Artistic  Department,  in  charge  of j  ^-  ^j^eS"  J.^^S^S"" 

Original  Designing,  in  charge  of |  ^^i  X  "^SeT' 

Modelling  in  Clay,  in  charge  of Mr.  C.  L.  Fettweis. 

Geometry  and  Mathematics  in  charge- of Mr.  Jas.  B.  Stanwood. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  full  mention  will  be  found  in  the  special 
provisions  for  the  continuous  attendance,  as  provided  for  in  the  system  for  the 
award  of  medals  and  premiums. 

The  specimens,  shovsdng  the  work  of  the  several  departments,  have  been  on  exhi- 
bition this  evening,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and  members 
will  be  pleased  at  the  excellence  and  progress  made  during  the  past  session. 

To  those  who  taay  not  think  the  display  is  as  large  and  varied  as  the  previous 
session,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  class 
in  Drawing  from  Life.  Full  information  and  reasons  for  same  wiU  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  reference  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  annual 
report. 

The  displays  of  the  above  class  have  certainly  been  very  attractive  at  our  annual 
exhibitions;  but  the  great  benefits  attained  by  the  members  attending  the  class  in 
Geometry  and  Mathematics  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  varied  branches  of  industry.  It  is  true  that  no  exhibit  is  made  of  their 
efficiency  and  progress  this  evening,  but  great  good  has  certainly  been  accom- 
plished. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  medals  and  certificates  have 
been  awarded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 

Principal. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

[Twenty-sixth  session,  1881-82.] 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

1st.  Each  teacher  wiU  be  required  to  be  punctual  and  continuous  in  his  attendance, 
and  prepared  to  commence  his  instruction  promptly  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  and  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  pupils  during  each  session  of  the  school. 

2d.  A  report  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  the  Principal  of  the  absence  of  any 
pupil,  at  each  session,  in  a^ec<^d^lgic^  p^^red^^hat  purpose. 
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3d.  They  will  see  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  school  and  duly  report  any  violation  of  the  same. 

4th.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  interest  the  pupils  as  far  as  possible,  and  en- 
courage them  to  attend  any  lectures  of  instruction  tendered  them,  and  explain  the 
great  importance  of  a  continuous  attendance  for  several  years. 

5th.  Those  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  classes  will  explain  to  the  mem- 
bersof  their  respective  classes  the  fundamental  laws  of  Mechanics  and  Architecture, 
with  as  much  technical  information  as  is  possible,  especially  pertaining  to  the 
strength  of  materials,  proportions,  etc. 

6th.  The  teachers  in  the  Designing  and  Modelling  classes  will  endeavor,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  work  which  may  have  a  practical  character  and 
bearing  upon  Industrial  Art. 

7th.  Those  in  the  Artistic  Department  will  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  free  use  of 
pencil,  crayon,  etc. ,  advancing  them  with  a  studied  course  to  the  subject  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  obtain. 

8th.  The  teachers  in  each  department  will  examine  all  completed  work,  and  see 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Principal  until  after  the  annual  examination. 

9th.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  have  the  pupils  complete  all  their  work  in  ample 
time  for  the  examination  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  preparatory  to  the  Annual  Ex- 
hibition. 

10th.  They  will  carefully  preserve  all  objects  and  studies,  see  that  they  are  not 
carried  from  the  building,  unless  by  special  consent,  keeping  a  record  of  the  same, 
and  to  whose  charge  they  are  conveyed. 

11th.  The  Principal  will  keep  a  record  of  names,  ages,  occupations,  attendance, 
etc. ,  of  members. 

13th.  The  teachers  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
object  drawing,  in  connection  with  the  flat  or  copy  system. 

WALTER  B.  BRUCE, 
WM.  H.  STEWART, 
J.  F.  WALTON, 
Committee  on  School  of  Design. 

RTJLES. 

The  following  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  School  will  be  strictly  enforced: 

1st.  The  session  wUl  be  held  in  the  three  upper  Halls  of  the  Institute,  on  the  even- 
ings of  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

3d.  The  pupils  are  desired  to  be  present  at  the  above  hour,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  tap  bell  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  seats  assigned  them  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble; at  the  double  tap  of  the  bell  the  School  wUl  be  dismissed,  when  it  is  expected 
that  all  will  retire  with  due  decorum  from  the  Halls. 

3d.  Talking  louder  than  a  whisper,  or  noise  of  any  kind,  is  positively  prohibited. 
No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one  haU  to  another  without  the  permission 
of  a  teacher. 

4th.  No  visits  to  pupils  will  be  permitted  except  by  the  consent  of  the  teachers, 
or  accompanied  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

5th.  The  School  will  be  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  pupils  will  be  required  to  place  in  care  of  the  teachers,  for  examination,  aU  com- 
pleted drawings,  properly  marked  with  their  names,  until  the  close  of  the  session; 
the  drawings,  however,  remaining  the  property  of  the  pupil,  and  may  be  removed 
after  the  Annual  Exhibition.  Unless  this  rule  is  strictly  complied  with  the  mem- 
ber will  not  be  considered  as  competing  for  the  awards. 

6th.  Specimens  of  proficiency  wiU  be  required  from  every  pupU  at  the  close  of 
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the  session,  as  an  example  of  his  progress  during  the  same.  The  prize  medals  and 
certificates  will  be  awarded  upon  these  according  to  merit,  and  they  will  be  placed 
for  review  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  School  in  March. 

7th.  All  pupils  must  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  materials  for  their 
instruction,  including  Drawing  Books,  Paper,  Pencils,  Crayons,  Mathematical  In- 
struments, Boards,  etc.,  according  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  several 
Departments. 

8th.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  every  pupil  will  remain  until  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, both  for  individual  interest  and  the  success  of  the  School;  that  he  will  be  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance,  and  in  no  case  retire  without  permission  until  the  School  is 
dismissed. 

9th.  At  the  commencement  of  a  session,  each  pupil  in  the  Mechanical  and  Archi- 
tectural Departments  will  have  a  seat  assigned  him  by  number,  which  will  secure 
its  position  until  its  close,  unless  changed  by  transfer.  In  the  Artistic  Department 
and  Special  Classes,  the  seats  wiU  be  designated  by  the  Teachers  in  charge  of  the 
same,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  classification. 

10th.  When  the  school  is  dismissed,  the  copies,  etc. ,  will  be  taken  charge  of  by 
the  teachers,  but  in  no  case  wiU  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  take  any  from  the  rooms 
without  permission  of  the  Principal. 

11th.  The  Principal  shall,  in  case  of  gross  violation  of  the  rules,  report  the  same 
to  the  Committee,  who  shall,  if  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  or  pupils  deserve,  expel 
him  or  them  from  the  School. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

JOHN  B.  HBICH. 

Principal. 

The  movement  towards  a'  further  development  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institute  and,  more  particularly,  towards  the 
introduction  of  technological  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
drawing  classes,  already  recorded ; — continued  to  progress.  The 
Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1883-83,  records  some  impor- 
tant changes ; — the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  rooms  were  re- 
stricted to  the  members  and  the  list  of  journals  and  periodicals  were 
revised  ;  the  fifty  selected  were  more  strictly  scientific  and  technical 
than  formerly.  The  modification  of  the  School  of  Design  is  thus 
recorded. 

"  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  School  of  Technology,  formerly  known  as  the  School  of  Design,  was  organ- 
ized during  the  past  winter,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  viz : 

"Resolved,  that  the  School  of  Instruction,  heretofore  maiatained  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  called  the  "  School  of  Design,"  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  systematic 
class  instruction,  in  the  principles  of  applied  science  and  training  in  the  Arts  of 
Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  and  Modelling,  and  be  known  hereafter  as 
the  "School of  Technology  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute." 

The  past  session  was  the  37th  in  the  history  of  the  School.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  continued  the  School  as  heretofore,  for  the 
session  ;  ia  Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Artistic  Drawing,  with  special  classes  in 
Modelling,  Geometry  and  Mathematics,  and  added  a  class  in  Elementary  Mechanics 
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and  Physics.  The  School  was  much  larger  than  at  any  previous  session,  the  total 
number  enroUed  being  415. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  and  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Technology,  the 
Lecture  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  conducted  a  course  of 
Scientific  Lectures  involving  the  principles  of  apphed  Science,  to  which  reference 
is  made  hereafter.  The  Members  of  the  School  were  entitled  to  attend  all  lectures 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts. 

The  usual  plan  for  the  awarding  of  premiums  and  certificates  was  continued,  the 
system  being,  viz : 

First  Year's  Attendance. — A  bronze  medal  of  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  in 
each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during  their  first  year's  attendance. 

Second  Year's  Attendance. — A  silver  medal  of  the  Institute  wiU  be  awarded  in 
each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during  their  second  year's  attendance. 

Third  Year's  Attendance. — A  gold  medal  or  badge  of  the  Institute,  of  suitable 
design,  will  be  awarded  in  each  department,  to  be  competed  for  by  those  during 
the  third  year's  attendance. 

The  above  medals  will  be  awarded  in  view  of  the  excellence  attained  and  prog- 
ress made.  A  rigid  comparison  and  examination  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  upon  which  the  award  will  depend,  previous  to  the  Award 
Exhibition  in  March. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  in 
the  respective  departments. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Session  was  attended  with  marked  success,  and  the  work 
emanating  from  the  school  was  of  a  high  order  and  very  praiseworthy  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  executing  them. 

For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  School  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Principal,  hereunto  attached. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  a  special  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  Technological  Education,  upon  a  more  systematic 
and  extended  plan  than  was  carried  out  during  the  past  winter,  and  indeed  was 
possible  with  the  present  limited  resources  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee  was 
directed  to  confer  ^vith  similar  delegates  from  other  bodies  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. The  Committees  had  numerous  meetings,  public  and  otherwise,  and  after 
much  labor  and  thought  submitted  the  following  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
in  order  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Report  for  submission  to  the  members." 

•'REPORT  OP  SPECIAL   COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute: 

Gentlemen  :  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  School  of 
Technology,  beg  to  report  that  they  have  met  from  time  to  time  in  consultation 
with  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  University  Board,  and  Board 
of  Education  as  a  joint  committee  in  behalf  of  the  organizations  named ;  and  that 
as  the  result  of  such  consultation  the  sense  of  the  joint  comnuttee  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
great  public  need ;  and  to  this  end  the  delegates  extend  gratifying  assurances  of 
the  co-operation  of  their  constituent  bodies.  It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee that  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  the  natural  and  proper  foundation  for 
the  proposed  school,  which  is  regarded  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  history 
and  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  as  its  highest  and  best  1  unction. 
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In  illustration  of  the  views  of  the  committee,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
delegates,  made  to  their  constituent  Board  on  November  28,  is  here  appended  as 
ratified  and  adopted  by  the  Board : 

Cincinnati,  Nm.  38,  1883. 
W.  J.  M.  Gordon, 

President  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  : 
Sir  :  Your  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  similar  committees  from  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Board  of  Education,  and  University  Board,  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility, etc.,  of  a  School  of  Technology  for  Cincinnati,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
have  met  in  consultation  on  the  subject,  from  time  to  time,  with  representatives  of 
the  various  boards  named.  The  important  central  position  of  this  city  as  a  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  center,  the  great  volume  of  capital  permanently  invested 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  large  number  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  the  fact  that  our  progress  in  the  future  seems  to  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion, all  demand  that  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  science  as  practically 
applied  to  industry,  should  particularly  interest  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Such 
schools  are  common  in  Europe,  and  are  considered  as  essential  to  industrial  progress 
and  financia,!  prosperity :  they  are  becoming  numerous  in  this  country,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  behind  rival  cities  in  this  branch  of  enterprise,  is  an  additional  reason 
for  immediate  activity  if  we  would  hold  our  own  as  an  important  manufacturing 
center.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  a  general  feeling  in  behalf  of  such  work 
seems  to  animate  this  community;  therefore,  what  seems  most  necessary  at  the 
present  juncture  is,  to  provide  some  plan  by  which  a  sentiment  can  be  united  in 
some  one  channel  for  practical,  substantial  education  in  the  line  most  needed  for 
young  mechanics,  for  the  great  majority  of  our  young  people  who  are  destined  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  for  our  young  men  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  manage  manu- 
facturing establishments ;  a  school  where  the  boy  whose  lot  it  is  to  become  a  black- 
smith, a  carpenter,  a  machinist,  a  locomotive  engineer,  or  to  follow  any  other 
manual  trade  may  learn  things  in  science  and  mechanics  which  wUl  be  of  practical 
and  real  value  to  him  in  making  his  living,  as  well  as  a  school  where  those  who 
choose  may  reach  for  a  higher  range  of  scientific  education.  The  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute  has  for  years  been  doing  an  excellent,  though  restricted  work  in  this  direc- 
tion in  its  winter  night  school  of  design,  and  through  its  course  of  lectures  under 
direction  of  its  department  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  work  has  been  done  in  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  way.  The  management,  while  conservative,  has  been  clean 
and  wholesome  to  the  extent  of  its  opportunities,  and  now  affords  a  founda- 
tion to  build  on,  which,  in  estabUshing  a  school  of  greater  usefulness  and  breadth, 
will  be  of  great  value — the  prestige  of  age,  the  character  of  the  Institute  and  its 
organization,  its  recognized  value  in  our  exposition  work,  its  accumulated  capital 
and  apparatus,  are  all  so  much  accomplished  to  the  end  in  view,  and  in  any  future 
movement  should  not  be  ignored.  The  sense  of  the  joint  committee  from  the  vari- 
ous boards  consulted  seems  to  be  that  while  a  co-operation  is  practical  on  the  part 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  arranging  their  respective 
courses  of  study,  where  necessary  in  conjunction  with  and  in  aid  of  a  school  of 
technology,  yet  the  organization  and  the  work  being  done  by  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute is  the  channel  in  which  future  effort  should  be  united.  The  property  of  the 
Institute,  while  antiquated  and  of  restricted  value  as  it  is  (so  far  as  revenue  is  con- 
cerned), occupies  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  business  sites  in  the  city,  which 
if  devoted  to  purely  business  uses  would  realize  annually  a  handsome  revenue. 
Power  Hall  Building,  of  the  Exposition  pile,  can  be  utilized  as  a  home  for  such  a 
school,  without  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  buildings  for  their  general  purposes ; 
the  site  is  central,  of  easy  access,  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  capable  of 
being  added  to  or  rearranged  for  such  work  without  extraordinary  cost,  and  the 
use  proposed  is  in  direct  keeping,  with  the  a)irit  of  the  principal  donor  of  the  buUd- 
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ings  and  that  of  his  co-contributors  to  their  erection.  We  have  thus  a  home  for 
such  a  school,  an  organization  partially  doing  the  worli  desired  with  property,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  of  large  value,  already  acquired,  and  it  only  remains  for  our  citizens  at 
large  to  supplement  these  advantages  with  financial  and  other  encouragement  to 
set  on  foot  a  school  of  technology  in  Cincinnati,  of  wide  usefulness,  on  a  scale 
creditable  to  the  city  and  commensurate  with  her  reputation  in  other  matters  of 
public  spirit.  The  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
this  city,  a  spirited  and  influential  organization,  in  whose  ranks  an  active  and  valu- 
able interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  matter,  promising  important  results.  To 
arrive  at  the  end  desired,  this  general  meeting  has  been  called.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen interested  and  conversant  with  the  subject  are  here,  and  have  been  invited 
to  lay  the  matter  at  length  before  you.  The  co-operation  of  this  Board,  and  of  our 
citizens  generally,  is  recommended  in  the  way  above  indicated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  L   ROBINSON, 
JOHN  S.  WOODS, 
GAZZAM  GANO 

Committee. 

In  the  sentiments  and  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  your  conmiittee 
heartily  concur,  and  would  further  state,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  only  necessary  for 
this  Board  to  give  oflicial  recognition  to  the  strong  pubUc  desire  expressed  on  all 
sides,  and  declare  itself  willing  to  accept,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  administer 
the  enlarged  trust,  which  such  an  undertaking  would  involve,  in  order  to  receive  a 
large  augmentation  of  its  resources  from  public  hberaUty. 

You  have  already  taken  most  important  steps  in  this  direction,  which  have  received 
a  cordial  public  approval,  as  evidences  of  an  iuteUigent  appreciation  of  the  duties 
of  the  Institute,  in  promoting  industrial  education,  and  of  its  capacity  to  do  more 
were  the  necessary  means  provided.  The  organization  of  your  Department  of  Science 
and  Arts,  affording  as  it  does  an  opportunity  for  men  of  intelligence  and  scientific 
attainments  to  co-operate  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  in  practical 
directions;  the  pubhcation  of  your  Scientific  Proceedings,  affording  an  ofiScial  med- 
ium of  communication  with  other  organized  institutions,  and  with  the  public  at 
large;  the  re-organization  of  your  school  under  the  distinctive  name  of  a  School  of 
Technology,  and  upon  the  basis  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  science 
practically  apphed;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  weekly  course  of  Scientific 
Lectures,  free  to  your  own  members,  and  almost  so  to  the  public;  all  these  are  the 
gratifying  fruits  of  a  reawakened  spirit  of  progress,  and  true  development  in  the 
Institute  of  which  you  may  feel  justly  proud,  and  which  the  public  everywhere 
view  with  approval  and  congratulation. 

We  beUeve  that  the  duty  of  the  Institute  lies  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the 
public  sentiment  already  referred  to  and  expressed  ia  the  Board  of  Trade  report,  and 
that  we.  as  its  Board  of  Directors,  should  put  the  Institute  abreast  of  such  public 
sentiment,  and  declare  our  willingness  to  advance  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  our  means 
justify. 

But  apart  from  the  expectation  of  increased  funds  from  pubUc  liberality,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  revenues  of  the  Institute  could  be  consider- 
ably enlarged  by  a  change  of  base  to  the  north  wing  of  Exposition  BuUdings,  pro- 
vided a  suitable  lease  could  be  obtained  from  the  Trustees  of  Music  Hall;  and  that 
our  present  School  of  Technology  could  be  beneficiaUji  enlarged  by  such  change,  and 
the  other  work  of  the  Institute  carried  on  to  better  advantage. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions, 
in  substance: 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Board  otDireptoispt.  the  OhjoJMechanics'  Institute  recognize 
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the  desirability  of  establishing  in  Cincinnati  a  School  of  Technology  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  more  complete  facilities  for  instruction  than  the  means  of  the  Institute  have 
afiEorded  hitherto,  and  that  the  establishment  and  maiatenance  of  such  a  school  are 
the  appropriate  functions  of  the  Institute,  as  defined  by  the  charter  of  its  organiza- 
tion; and  that  the  Institute  will  gladly  avail  itself  of  any  augmentation  of  its  re- 
sources to  increase  its  facilities  for  education,  and  maintain  a  School  of  Technology, 
upon  such  scale  of  enlargement  and  completeness,  as  the  increase  of  resources  will 
permit." 

"Resolved,  that  the  matter  of  establishing  such  School  of  Technology,  and  of 
providing  funds  for  the  same  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this 
board,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  committees  from  other  boards,  as  requested  by 
the  Board  of  Trade." 

"Resolved,  that  the  Property  Committee  in  connection  with  said  School  of  Tech- 
nology be  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  to  this  Board:  (1)  the  best  terms  of  a 
lease  obtainable  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Music  Hall,  for  the  occupancy  of  north 
wing  of  Exposition  Buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
for  the  work  now  carried  on,  including  an  enlargement  of  the  School  of  Technology, 
and  the  use  of  Power  Hall  for  shop  instruction,  and  the  weekly  use  of  Dexter  Hall 
for  lecture  purposes;  and  (2)  the  best  terms  obtainable  for  the  lease  of  the  present 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  Building,  for  a  term  not  exceediag  25  years. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  M.  HOSEA, 

J.  D.  COX, 

F.  W.  CLARKE." 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  shows  the  general  activity 
and  development  of  the  Institute. 

"Previous  to  commencing  the  active  work  of  the  past  winter,  the  executive 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  issued  a  circular  to  the  public,  and 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  same,  viz: 

The  "  Mechanics'  Institute  "  was  estabUshed  in  1829,  with  the  object,  as  expressed 
in  the  act  of  its  incorporation,  of  "  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  Mechanics, 
Manufacturers,  and  Artisans,  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in 
those  important  classes  of  the  commimity." 

True  to  its  high  pmrpose,  the  Institute  has  pursued  an  undeviating  course  through 
many  vicissitudes,  untU  it  has  reached  a  condition  of  comparative  financial  pros- 
perity, and  is  fairly  embarked  with  renewed  vigor  upon  a  career  of  enlarged  use- 
fulness. 

In  the  past  the  Mechanics'  Institute  has  done  much  for  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  Cincinnati,  and  is  capable  of  doing  much  more  in  the  future.  It  organized 
our  first  Expositions,  and  for  many  years  carried  them  on  unaided,  and  proved 
their  financial  feasibility  and  industrial  value.  It  has,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, carried  on  a  "School  of  Design"  in  the  form  of  night  classes,  imparting 
technical  instruction  in  drawing,  designing,  modelling,  etc.,  to  the  sons  of  mechan- 
ics and  others,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  has  been  incorporated  directly  into 
the  industrial  products  of  our  city.  It  also  established  the  first  public  libraiy  of  our 
city,  and  has,  for  fifty  years  maintained  a  public  reading-room. 

Within  the  past  two  years  it  has  taken  a  new  departure.  By  resolution  of  the 
Directors,  adopted  December  14, 1880,  the  scientific  duties  of  the  Institute  were  con- 
fided to  a  Committee  of  its  members  known  as  the  "Department  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  organized  soon  thereafter  with  a  membership  including  many  leading  citi- 
zens prominent  in  scientific  and  industrial  circles.  The  Department  is  now  fully 
organized,  with  Sections.of  .Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  Mechanics  and  Engineer- 
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ing.  The  general  scheme  of  its  purposes  contemplates  general  meetings  of  the 
Department,  monthly,  for  discussion  of  topics  of  a  popular  interest  relating  to  the 
industrial  apphcations  of  science ;  and  monthly  meetings  of  its  various  sections  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  objects.    *    *    * 

Whether  engaged  in  manufacturing  enterprises  or  not,  every  man's  business  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  application  of  science  to  industry  ;  and, 
beyond  this,  even  in  the  capacity  of  citizen  and  householder,  every  one  is  interested 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge  touching  subjects  of  such  importance  as  House  Ven- 
tilation, Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Sewerage,  Food  Cultivation,  and  Water  Supply — 
these  being  some  of  the  topics  assigned  for  discussion  during  the  coming  season. 

A  further  opportunity  of  usefulness  is  offered  in  the  establishment  of  the  much 
needed  "  Institute  of  Technology" — a  work  as  important  to  the  industries  of  Cincin- 
nati as  the  Exposition — ^toward  which  the  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken  by 
adding  courses  of  illustrated  lectures  on  practical  science  to  the  instruction  given 
by  our  School  of  Design. 

In  view  of  these  objects  we  appeal  to  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  manufac- 
turers and  business  men  of  Cincimiati,  to  interest  themselves  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  as  an  institution  belonging  'particularly  to  themselves,  and  capable,  with 
their  active  co-operation,  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  beneficial  forces  in  our  city 
in  the  direction  of  practicar  good  to  themselves  and  those  who  are  to  come  after 
them." 

The  great  Industrial  Expositions  have  been  held,  since  1870,  under 
direction  of  a  "Board  of  Commissioners,"  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce,"  "The  Board  of  Trade," 
and  "The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute;"  this  report  records  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Tenth  Exhibition;  which  was  held  from  September  6th, 
to  October  7th,  1882,  and  announces  the  holding  of  a  similar  one  in 
the  autumn  of  1883. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  reported  as  satisfactory. 

Mr.  John  B.  Heich,  the  principal  of  the  school,  no  longer  called 
"The  School  of  Design,"  but  now  known  as  "The  School  of  Tech- 
nology," reports  an  attendance  as  follows: 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department 163 

Second.  Architeotmral  Department 88 

Third.  Artistic  Department 89 

Modelling  in  Clay  as  applied  in  the  several  branches  of  Industrial  Art 16 

Elementary  Geometry  and  Mathematics,  as  applied  to  the  Industrial  branches .  31 

Elementary  Mechanics  and  Physics,  as  apphed  to  the  Industrial  Branches. .  29 

Total  enrollment 415 

DupUcate  enrollment 51 

Total  number  of  pupils 364 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  enrolled  is  much  larger  than  at  any  previous 
session.  It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  Architectural  Department  into  the 
room  formerly  used  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  additional  number  enrolled.  No  further  number  can  be  received,  with  our 
present  facilities  for  their  accommodation. 

It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  note  the  large  number  enrolled  in  the  Mechanical 
Department,  which  is  more  directly  connected  with  our  industrial  and  manufactur- 
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ing  branches.  Of  the  number  enrolled  the  past  session  a  large  number  were  of  a 
more  advanced  age  that  those  usually  enrolled,  evincing,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
the  importance  and  use  of  the  school  to  the  mechanics. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Institute  for  the  government  of  the  school  at  previous 
sessions  will  be  found  attached  to  this  report. 

The  school  during  the  past  session  has  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  my- 
self, in  connection  with  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  following  instructors,  viz  : 

f  Mr.  Ernest  Lietze, 

Ist.    Mechanical  Department,  in  charge  of j  ^;  f  |°'^«  b^^,' 

I  Mr.  Carl  Spengel. 
3nd.    Architectural  Department,  m  charge  of |  ^-  ^™^  "^g  ^te^art 

(  Mr.'  W.  R.  McComas, 

3rd.    Artistic  Department,  in  charge  of -j  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Twatchman. 

( Mr.  Louis  Eitter. 

Special  Classes. 

Modelling  in  Clay,  in  charge  of Mr.  C.  L.  Fettweis. 

Geometry  and  Mathematics,  in  charge,  of .Mr.   Jas.   B.  Stanwood. 

Mechanics  and  Physics,  in  charge  of Prof.  Robt.  B.  Warder. 

A  large  number  of  the  pupils  have  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  course  of  Scien- 
tific Lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts; 
indeed,  they  have  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  audiences  who  have  regularly 
attended  these  important  lectures. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  full  mention  will  be  found  in  the  special 
provision  for  the  continuous  attendance,  as  provided  for  in  the  system  for  the  award 
of  medals  and  premiums. 

The  specimens,  showing  the  work  of  the  several  departments,  have  been  on  exhi- 
bition this  evening,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  Board  of  Directors  and  members  will 
be  pleased  at  the  excellence  and  progress  made  during  the  past  session. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  medals  and  certificates  have 
been  awarded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 

Principal." 

The  56tli  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  continues  the 
history  of  the  Institute  to  April  1st,  1884,  which,  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  By-laws  requiring  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  April  1st,  instead  of 
March  1st,  comprises  the  history  of  13  months. 

Healthy  activity  and  growth  is  reported  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute, — namely;  "The Library,"  "Reading  Room," 
"Courses  of  Lectures,"  and  in  the  "Department  of  Science  and 
Arts;"  the  discussions  of  papers  read  at  the  general  meetings  of  this 
department  evinced  great  interest,  while  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
three  sections  of  this  Department  "Mechanics  and  Engineering," 
"  Chemistry  and  Physics,"  and  "  Electricity,"  were  well  attended  and 
are  similarly  characterized;  The  Scientific  Journal  of  the  Institute 
has  been  regularly  issued;  the  finances  of  the  Institute  are  sound; 
the  eleventh  exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  held  under  the  auspices 
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and  joint  control  of  The  Cincinnati  Clianiber  of  Commerce,  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  was  open  from  September 
5th  to  October  6th,  1883,  "  and  fully  maintained  the  prestige  of  former 
expositions ; " — the  Twelvth  Exhibition,  will  be  opened  September 
3rd  and  closed  October  4th  1884.— 

The  school  of  the  Institute  which  was  new  named  and  reorganized 
last  year,  is  given  yet  another  appellation  in  this  report  and  is  now 
called  "The  Industrial  and  Art  School."  The  courses  of  study 
seem  to  have  been  again  changed  and  more  thoroughly  graded. 

The  Directors  report  as  follows  upon  this  school : 

INDUSTRIAL  AUD 'aKT   SCHOOL. 

"The  school  formerly  known  as  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  has  been  entirely  reorganized  by  the  Board  under  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge.  It  is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Industrial  and  Art 
School  of  the  Institute.  The  desire  of  the  Committee  was  to  give  a  wider  range  of 
instruction  than  formerly,  or  than  was  included  under  its  previous  name.  The 
School  during  the  past,  or  38th  session,  has  been  graded  as  far  as  practicable  to  the 
requirements  of  those  attending. 

The  three  principal  departments  have  been  graded  into :  Elementary,  Interme- 
diate, and  Advanced  Grades ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Mechanical  the  Elementary 
grade  has  been  arranged,  after  examination,  into  four  classes  for  specific  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  found  necessary  from  the  largely  increased  enrollment,  and  the 
extended  course  of  instruction,  that  the  several  departments  be  held  on  different 
evenings,  extending  over  five  evenings  of  the  week,  in  place  of  two,  as  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore. 

The  committee  devised  a  new  system  of  awards  in  place  of  the  usual  medals. 
Awards  that  would  at  once  be  of  practical  service  to  the  pupils,  and  prove  of  great- 
er value. 

The  enrollment  during  the  session  was  438,  being  an  increase  of  64  over  the  pre- 
vious session. 

While  the  plan  adopted  has  in  a  measure  been  somewhat  experimental,  the  Board 
feel  encouraged  at  the  result,  but  from  the  experience  gained  they  firmly  believe 
that  changes  may  be  inaugurated  that  will  insure  greater  success  for  another  sea- 
son. 

Owing  to  the  course  of  instruction  being  more  varied,  necessarily  less  time  has 
been  devoted  to  Drawing.  The  results  in  this  direction  are  not  expected  to  reach 
the  proficiency  of  some  of  the  previous  sessions,  but  the  wider  range  of  knowledge 
imparted  to  the  pupils  in  connection  with  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Machine  construction,  strength  of  Materials,  Mechanical  tables,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
far  more  important  as  an  equivalent  in  the  light  of  practical  technical  instruc- 
tion. For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  School,  we  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  Principal  hereunto  attached." 

In  place  of  the  Medals  formerly  awarded,  appropriate  and  useful 
articles,  such  as  boxes  of  drawing  instruments,  boxes  of  paints,  or 
books  on  their  various  subjects  of  study,  are  now  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  prizes. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  School  gives  in  detail  the  attend- 
ance upon  each  department  of  the  School. 
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"REPORT  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ANB  AET  SCHOOL,  OP  THE  OHIO  ME- 
CHANICS' INSTITUTE. 

[Formerly  called  the  School  of  Design.] 

Twenty-Eighth  session,  1883-1884. 

Office  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  April  Sth,  1884. 

To  THE  BOABD  OF  DiEECTOBS  : 

Gentlemen — ^In  accordance  with  the  duty  devolving  on  me,  I  herewith  submit 
for  your  approval  my  annual  report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Session  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  School. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  enrolled  in  each  department 

during  the  Session : 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department. 196 

Second.  Architectural  Department 92 

Third.  Artistic  Department 133 

Modelling  in  Clay 8 

Total  enrollment 428 

The  members  attending  each  year,  for  the  37th  and  38th  years,  are 
364  and  438  respectively — a  marked  increase  over  any  previous 
years ;  and  bring  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  School  in  1866,  to  6,035.  The  studies  taught  and  the 
divisions  and  grading  of  the  classes  are  detailed  as  follows : 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  enrollment  is  much  larger  than  at  any  previous 
session.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  in  charge,  in  increasing  the 
number  of  sessions  extending  over  five  evenings  of  the  week,  has  enabled  a  larger 
number  to  be  accommodated  than  could  possibly  have  been  done  with  only  two 
sessions  each  week  as  during  previous  years. 

The  inauguration  of  a  wider  and  more  extended  course  of  instruction,  while 
experimental,  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  resxdts,  and  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  more  advanced  study  to  those  who  appreciate  its  necessity  and  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  greater  proficiency. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Board,  and  as  arranged  by  the  Committee, 
a  new  system  was  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable  as  follows : 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Grade. — Elementary  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Geometry,  Rudiments 
of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Drawing  of  Machine  Details,  Use  of  Engineering  Tables. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Machine  Drawing  and  Sketching, 
Use  of  Engineering  Tables. 

Advanced  Grade. — Advanced  Greometry,  Machine  Design,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Use  of  Engineering  Tables. 

Additional  Classes. — Those  who  so  desire  may  take  advanced  lessons  in  Geometry 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  charge  of  Ernest  Lietze,  James  B.  Stanwood,  Bert.  L.  Baldwin,  Walter  Laid- 
Jaw,  E.  A.  Kebler,  Ernest  Richter. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Grade. — Simple  Construction,  Five  Orders  of  Architecture. 
Intermediate  Grade.— S(?^BjBimfjmA  EJevatkmas^etails,  Geometry. 
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Advanced  Orade.— Coloring  of  Scale  Elevations,  Perspective  Colored  and  Fin- 
ished Perspective. 
In  charge  of  W.  W.  Franklin,  Samuel  Godley. 

ARTISTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Orade. — ^Drawing  from  the  Flat,  Light  and  Shade.  Sketching  Simple 
Objects. 

Intermediate  Grade. — Construction  Lines  in  Figure  Drawing,  Perspective,  Draw- 
ing from  the  Antique,  Figures,  Animals,  Scrolls,  etc..  Sketching  from  Nature — 
StiU  Life. 

Advanced  Orade. — Heads,  Light  and  Shade  ;  Figures,  Texture ;  Animals,  Anat- 
omy ;  Landscape  and  Aerial  Perspective,  Etching  and  Lithographic  Work. 

In  charge  of  Wm.  R.  McComas,  Wilson  Porter,  Herman  Weber. 

MODELIilifG  DEPARTMENT. 

In  charge  of  C.  Leopold  Fettweis. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  departments  have  been  assisted  by  the  committee, 
Messrs.  Stev^art,  Collord,  and  Danks,  who  have  been  frequent  in  their  attendance, 
giving  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.    *    *    *    * 

Keference  is  made  to  certain  hindrances  which  prevented  constant 
attendance  during  the  past  year ;  the  enforced  closing  of  the  school 
by  reason  of  the  great  flood  and  the  stopping  of  the  gas  supply  for 
a  fortnight,  etc.     The  report  of  the  Principal  concludes  thus  : 

"The  knowledge  imparted  to  the  pupils,  all  things  considered,  I  believe  to  be 
far  more  than  at  any  previous  session.  Owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  enlarged 
course  of  instruction,  the  progress  made  in  the  branches  previously  taught  will 
necessarily  be  not  so  prominently  noticed.  * 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  matters  pertaining  to  the  grading,  the 
new  system  of  awards,  etc.,  have  been  appropriately  explained.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 
Principal." 

The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  the  past  year 
seems  to  have  been  about  $10,000.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are 
so  blended  with  the  general  disbursements  of  the  Institute,  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  ascertain  the  actual  charges  incurred  on  account  of  the 
"  School,"  they  appear  to  range  somewhere  between  $3,000*and  $4,000. 

In  the  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Eeport,  (April,  ,1885),  the  Directors 
record  the  success  of  the  school  during  the  past  year ;  in  accordance 
with  their  desire  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  imparting  special 
technical  training  adapted  to  the  different  trades  of  the  students ; 
the  school  has  also  been  graded  with  three  grades  in  each  depart- 
ment, besides  special  classes.  Periodical  lectures  on  special  subjects 
have  been  delivered  in  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  regular  lec- 
tures each  week,  in  the  Architectural  Department,  in  which  also  an 
entirely  new  plan  of  technical  instruction  has  been  introduced. 

The  following  extrgjj^^^i^g^^lggi^t  of  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 
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Repokt  on  the  Industrial  and  Art  School  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. 

[Formerly  called  the  School  of  Design.] 

Twenty-ninth  Session,  1884^1885. 

Office  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  April  1th,  1885. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  duty  devolving  on  me,  I  herewith  submit 
for  your  approval  my  annual  report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Session  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  School. 
The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  enrolled  in  each  department: 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department 131 

Second.  Architectural  Department , 90 

Third.  Artistic  Department 134 

ModeUing  in  Clay 6 

■  Total  enrollment 361 

In  the  report  of  the  year  previous  an  increase  of  64  pupils  is  noted — 
the  number  in  1883-84 being  438, as  contrasted  with  364,  of  the  year 
before.     This  year  the  total  is  361. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  total  enrollment  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  previous 
year.  This  is  owing  to  reasons  easily  explained.  The  falling  off  has  been  princi- 
pally in  the  Mechanical  department,  and  very  largely  due  to  so  many  being  out  of 
employment,  making  it  difficult  to  incur  the  necessary  expense.  We  all  know  the 
discouraging  feeling  of  a  lack  of  an  income  on  account  of  non-employment. 

I  however  believe  that  the  good  accomphshed  by  attendance  has  for  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  session,  and  a  largely  increased  amount  of  information  has 
been  imparted  than  during  any  previous  season. 

The  courses  of  study  remain  as  given  in  the  previous  report.  The 
following  statements  are,  however,  added  under  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

mechanical  department. 


In  charge  of  Ernest  Lietze,  Bert.  L.  Baldwin,  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ernest  Richter, 
and  special  instruction  by  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Stanwood. 

Brief  lectures  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  upon  important  topics,  viz. : 
Construction,  Engineering  Tables,  How  to  Cut  the  Pencil  for  using  with  the  Square 
and  Bow  Pencil,  How  to  use  the  T  Square,  Set  Square,  and  Drawing  Instruments, 
Bisecting  of  Lines,  How  to  Draw  and  Indicate  Center  Lines,  Radial  Lines  and 
Dimension  Lines,  etc.,  etc..  Line  Shading,  Scale  Drawing,  How  to  Construct  Scales, 
How  to  Proportion  and  Draw  Hexagon  and  Square  Nuts,  Projection  of  Plain  Ob- 
jects, Construction  of  Block  Letters,  Plain  aad  Oblique  Projection,  How  to  Indicate 
the  Section  of  Different  Materials,  Free  Hand  Sketching,  etc.,  etc. 

ARCHITECTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 


"In  charge  of  Samuel  S.  Godley,  Chas.  E.  Hannaford  and  W.  R.  Forbush. 
A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  this  department.    Weekly  lectures  have  been 
given  in  each  grade,  viz.  €)igitiz&ChkbinMk)tlQSlifill^  of  Architecture,  The  Orders, 
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Details,  Perspective,  Sketching,  Scale  Drawing,  etc.,  etc.    These  lectures  have 
generally  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  members.'' 

ARTISTIC  DEPAETMBNT, 

"  In  charge  of  Wm.  R.  McComas,  Herman  Weber  and  C.  A.  Messmer. 

Special  instruction  has  been  given,  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
members  of  the  several  grades,  such  as  Perspective,  Sketching,  Figure  Drawing, 
Shadipg,  Composition,  etc." 

MODELLING   CLASS. 

In  charge  of  C.  Leopold  Fettweis. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  GEOMETRY  CLASSES. 

In  charge  of  E.  A.  Kebler  and  C.  A.  Homes. 

"The  School  is  developing  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  direction  of  technological 
instruction.  More  than  one  third  of  the  school  hours  have  been  devoted  to  infor- 
mation of  that  character,  covered  by  special  lectures,  etc.  This  detracts,  in  a 
measure,  the  progress  and  proficiency  in  drawing.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  practical  drawing,  more  appropriate  for  the  workshop,  rather  than  viewed 
in  the  light  of  exhibition  drawing.  The  desire  of  the  Board  of  Directors  I  know  to 
be  for  an  advancement  in  this  direction,  and  the  efiEorts  of  the  teachers  have  been 
.  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  chat  purpose. 

"With  the  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  School,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 

Principal." 

The  Directors  report  in  tlie  Fifty-Eighth.  Report  (1886),  the  grow- 
ing success  of  the  school. 

The  Principal  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  over  the  previous 
year,  recording  an  enrollment  of  375  pupils  as  compared  with  361,  of 
the  year  before.  Distributed  among  the  several  Departments  as 
follows: 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department 127 

Second.  Architectural     "        114 

Third.  Artistic  "        124 

Fourth.  Modelling  in  Clay 10 

Total  enrollment 375 

The  Principal  comments  favorably  upon  the  changes  by  which 
definite  technical  iustruction  in  the  different  departments  is  afforded 
as  fully  as  the  facilities  at  hand  will  permit.  The  courses  are  given 
in  detail  but  are  here  omitted  as  they  are  substantially  the  same  as 
are  given  in  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (1887)  which,  as  it  is 
the  final  report  made  by  Mr.  Heich,  will  be  given  substantially  in 
full. 

The  following  account  of  an  innovation  in  the  Architectural  de- 
partment is  qiioted. 

"  A  new  departure  has  Q(g/^fifflrt  l^tMG&Qj^SG^nt.    As  a  basis  of  mstruction 
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in  the  three  grades,  a  new  system  was  adopted.  Complete  plans  and  elevations 
were  prepared  of  a  large  brick  residence  and  a  frame  residence,  the  exact  counter- 
part 'of  the  working  plans  in  use  in  an  architect's  office,  and  on  which  the  bids  are 
made  and  the  work  is  executed,  with  every  figure  and  detail  upon  them.  Fifty  sets 
of  each  were  lithographed,  in  order  that  a  large  number  could  have  similar  work, 
and  receive  the  same  general  instructions,  giving  them  in  fact  practical  work,  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  they  are  daily  associated. 

The  lectures  on  construction,  details,  etc.,  were  in  illustration  of  the  work  upon 
the  above  mentioned  drawings." 

The  report  closes  witli  a  repetition  of  the  final  statement  in  the 
report  of  the  year  before  as  to  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, looking  rather  to  practical  results  than  to  mere  finish  of  the 
drawings. 

"This  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  system  adopted  by  the  committee.    The 
result,  I  beUeve,  has  been  a  gratifying  improvement. 
With  the  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  School,  this  report  is 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 

Principal." 

The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (1887),  contains  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Heich,  as  clerk  of  the  Board,  which  have  already  been  given  in 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  Institute. 

The  final  report  made  by  Mr.  Heich,  as  Principal  of  the  School, 
when,  after  thirty -one  years  of  continuous  service  in  that  capacity, 
he  resigned  his  ofiBcial  positions  in  the  Institute,  by  reason  of  in- 
tended removal  from  the  City,  follows  in  full,  with  the  omission  of 
the  table  of  enrolled  pupils  for  each  year  which  will  be  given  in  the 
latest  report  by  the  principal  of  the  school  quoted  from  in  this  Re- 
port. 

Report  on  the  Industrial  and  Art  School  op  the  Omo  Mechanics'  Institute. 

[Formerly  called  the  School  of  Design.] 

Thirty-first  Session,  1886-1887. 

Office  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  April  5th,  1887. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Gentlemen  :    In  accordance  with  the  duty  devolving  on  me,  I  herewith  submit 
for  your  approval  my  Annual  Report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  Thirty-first 
Session  of  the  Industrial  and  .^irt  School. 
The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  number  enrolled  in  each  department. 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department 150 

Second.  Architectural  Department 112 

Third.  Artistic  Department 81 

ModeUng  in  Clay,  as  applied  in  the  several  branches  of  Industrial  Art 9 

Total  enrollment 353 
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The  enrollment  during  the  past  session,  although  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
previous  year,  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  departments  having  a  more  special  con- 
nection with  the  industrial  branches — for  example,  the  Mechanical  and  Architec- 
tural. 

Particular  attention  was  invited  in  the  previous  report  to  the  course  of  study  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  in  charge,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  same 
general  plan  has  been  continued,  with  such  sUght  changes  in  the  matter  of  detail  as 
appeared  to  be  desirable,  and  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Without 
doubt  the  school  is  developing  in  interest  and  assuming  a  more  practical  character, 
and  appears  to  be  appreciated  by  the  parties  most  interested. 

As  a  rule  the  course  of  study  has  been  but  slightly  changed  during  the  past  ses- 
sion, and  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  again  refer  to  it  in  detail,  viz : 

"We  are  advancing  by  degrees  from  the  mere  drawing  school  of  the  past,  im- 
parting practical  knowledge  that  will  greatly  benefit  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  attend ;  in  fact,  it  would  require  years  of  experience  in  the  workshop  to  supply.'' 

MECHANICAL  DEPAETMENT. 

Elementary  Orade — Rudiments  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Drawing  of  Machine 
Details,  Class  Instruction. 

The  Elementary  G-rade  has  had  the  following  class  instruction :  How  to  cut  the 
pencil  for  using  with  the  T  square  and  bow  pencil.  How  to  use  the  T  square,  set 
square,  and  drawing  instruments.  Bisecting  of  lines.  How  to  draw  and  indicate 
centre  lines,  radial  Unes  and  dimension  lines.  Line  shading.  Scale  drawing. 
How  to  proportion  and  draw  hexagon  and  square  nuts.  Projection  of  plain  objects. 
Construction  of  block  letters,  plain  and  oblique  projection.  How  to  indicate  the 
section  of  different  materials.  Free  hand  sketching  and  making  drawings  from  free 
hand  sketches. 

In  charge  of  Walter  Laidlaw  and  Errjest  Richter. 

Intermediate  Grade— Geometry,  Machine  Drawing  and  Sketching,  Class  Instruc- 
tion, Lectures. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  pupils  entering  this  grade  had  mastered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing line  and  copying  drawings,  most  of  them  having  passed  last  session  in  the 
elementary  grade.  So  in  starting  in  the  intermediate  grade  thev  were  required  to 
make  free  hand  sketches  of  detail  with  all  dimensions  figured,  copied  from  the 
blackboard,  and  then  lay  down  the  drawing  from  their  sketch,  to  scale. 

By  this  course  the  student  had  to  rely  on  himself,  and  not  on  a  copy.  This  work- 
ing from  a  sketch  is  about  the  class  of  work  a  young  man  would  have  on  entering 
a  draughting  room  or  pattern  shop.  Early  in  the  session  the  details  were  simple  in 
outline,  plan  and  elevation.  Later  they  were  more  complicated,  showing  details  in 
section,  with  shadow  Unes.  Finally,  assembhng  the  details  in  a  general  plan,  and 
line  shading. 

In  charge  of  Bert.  L.  Baldwin. 

Advanced  Cfrade— Geometry,  Machine  Design,  Use  of  Engineering  Tables,  Class 
Instruction,  Lectures. 

Intersections  of  surfaces  and  solids.  Penetration  of  a  cone,  sphere  and  filleted 
cyhnder  by  a  hexagonal  prism,  applied  to  the  projections  of  hexagonal  nuts  assumed 
to  be  cut  out  of  a  cone,  sphere  and  filleted  cyUnder.  Delineation  of  hues  of  inter- 
section, parabola,  hyperbola,  ehpse,  and  their  approximations.  Exercises  in  shading 
with  India  mk.  Conventional  colors.  Projections  of  hehxes— Cyhndrical  hehx,  dif- 
ferent assumptions  of  its  generation,  Conical  hehx,  Spherical  hehx,  Helicoid  with 
oblique  generatrix,  Helical  sohds.  Serpentine,  Screw.  Line  shading.  Gearing— Defi- 
nition of  relative  motion,  the  instantaneous  center,  the  polygon  of  centers,  the  cen- 
troids,  the  normal  of  a  '^^/^^e^^^str^t^^gfo^cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid 
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and  involute  of  a  circle,  their  principal  properties  and  the  approximation  of  these 
curves.  Determination  of  adontoids,  Eeubeaux's  methods,  Poncelet's  method,  con- 
struction of  the  Une  of  contact,  and  the  path  of  the  point  of  a  tooth. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  sketched  parts  of  machines,  and  whole  machines  in 
the  workshop,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  drew  the  same  in  orthogonal 
and  isometric  projections. 

In  charge  of  Ernest  Lietze. 

The  department  of  Practical  Mechanics  has  been  in  charge  of  Bert.  L.  Baldwin, 
who  has  dehvered  each  Wednesday  evening  during  the  session,  lectures  or  "  talks  " 
upon  the  following  topics:  The  Mechanical  Powers,  Power  and  Work,  Strength  of 
Materials,  Gearing,  and  the  Side  Valve.  Each  of  these  topics  has  taken  from  four 
to  six  evenings  each,  and  in  explanation  of  the  principles  set  forth  by  them,  many 
practical  examples  were  worked  out  in  the  presence  of  the  students.  It  was  not 
expected  that  any  member  of  this  department  would  become  proficient  in  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  how 
to  go  to  work  to  get  information  about  the  leading  mechanical  principles,  or  at 
least  to  excite  their  interest  in  them.  The  course  has  been  well  attended,  the  attend- 
ance being  larger  than  last  year,  which  was  far  above  the  average. 

ARCHITEOTUEAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  Grade — Elementary  Geometry;  Scale  Plans  and  Elevations,  coloring 
same;  Construction;  Lectures. 

Intermediate  Orade — Scale  Plans  and  Elevations,  coloring  same ;  Details,  Lec- 
tures ;  Construction ;  Lectures. 

Advanced  Orade — The  Five  Orders,  Lectures ;  Perspective,  Lectures ;  Original 
Work,  as  Problems,  optional. 

The  new  departure  which  was  carried  into  effect  during  the  thirtieth  session,  of 
working  from  completed  plans  throughout,  was  continued  and  met  with  the  best 
results. 

The  lectures  illustrating  the  same  were  well  attended,  and  a  deep  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  pupUs  in  the  several  grades.  The  plan  of  lectures  in  each  grade 
was  carried  out ;  for  example,  in  Geometry,  Construction,  Details,  Perspective,  the 
Order,  etc. 

Advanced  Grade  in  charge  of  Harvey  E.  Hannaf ord. 

Intermediate  Grade  in  charge  of  Chas.  E.  Hannaford. 

Elementary  Grade  in  charge  of  Thornton  Fitzhugh. 

ABTISTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Elementary  GVacte— Drawing  from  the  Flat,  Light  and  Shade,  Sketching  Simple 
Objects. 

Intermediate  Grade— Construction  Lines  and  Figure  Drawing,  Perspective,  Draw- 
ing from  the  Antique,  Figures,  Animals,  Scrolls,  etc. ,  Sketching  from  Nature — still 
life. 

Advanced  Orade — Heads,  Light  and  Shade ;  Figures,  Texture ;  Animals,  Anat- 
omy ;  Landscape  and  Aerial  Perspective  ;  Etching  and  Lithographic  Work. 

In  charge  of  Wm.  R.  McComas,  Valentine  Bonhajo  and  Arthur  Tannenberg. 

MODELING  CLASS. 

In  charge  of  C.  Lepold  Fettweis. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  produced  will  be  best  shown  by  the  general 
exhibition  of  the  school,  and  illustrating  in  a  great  degree  the  plan  of  instruction ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  is  well  executed  and  highly  creditable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.     The  result  wiD/g^JtotoiJbJl'e/l^BitasWiSb  all  friends  of  the  school. 
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Extending  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  school,  which  I 
have  watched  with  a  deep  and  constant  interest  for  thirty-one  sessions,  having  had 
the  honor  of  organizing  the  school  in  1856,  and  have  continued  uninterruptedly 
during  the  whole  period,  I  now  take  my  final  leave  for  new  fields  of  duty,  but  the 
memory  of  my  associations  in  this  department  will  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
pages  in  the  volume  of  my  existence,  and  I  say  unto  thee  Farewell  in  all  that  this 
term  implies,  this  report  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  B.  HEICH, 
Principal. 

In  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Eeport  by  the  Board  of  Directors  (April 
1888),  President  Gilpin,  thus  commends  the  school : 

INDUSTRIAL  AIJD  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  thirty-second  session  of  the  school  closed  March  15th,  the  enrollment  of 
scholars  being  five  hundred  and  five,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
over  the  previous  session,  and  much  larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

We  think  that  the  work  of  the  scholars,  as  shown  at  our  annual  meeting,  will 
be  sufficient  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  largely  increased  number  in  attend- 
ance, the  teachers  did  their  whole  duty,  and  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  hearts 
of  their  pupils. 

We  also  think  that  the  work  of  the  scholars  will  show  that  they  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  school  was  established,  and  for  thirty-two  years  has  been  maintained, 
NOT  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Institute,  but  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  scholars, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  "  Historic"  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute — 
"  Live  for  those  who  need  them, 
For  the  good  that  they  can  do." 

For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  Industrial  and  Art  School,  we  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  department. 

As  the  first  report  made  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Champion,  who  succeeds  Mr. 
John  B.  Heich,  as  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Principal  of 
the  school,  the  latter,  under  the  new  title  of  "  Superintendent,"  is 
given  in  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  it  is  here  inserted 
at  length. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  Principal  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  excess  of  last 
years  attendance,  lend  additional  interest  to  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion for  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year  which  had 
already  been  sensibly  modified  from  those  of  earlier  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  develop  the  special  technical 
features  of  the  School. 

Report  on  the  Industrial  and  Art  School  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  insti- 
tute. 

Thirty-Second  Session,  1887-1888. 

Office  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  April  3d,  1888. 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  : 
Gentlemen  :  I  submit,  teia)vvltti,Jt6yiM{fifflSfi^^t  of  the  department  of  the 
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Institute  known  as  the  Industrial  and  Art  School.     The  thirty-second  session  of 
the  school  commenced  October  18,  1887,  and  closed  March  15,  1888. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  : 

Members. 

First.  Mechanical  Department 189 

Second.  Architectural  Department 140 

Third.  Artistic  Department 164 

Modeling  in  Clay 12 

Total  enrollment 505 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  number  of  scholars  over  the  last  year  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty -three,  and  the  number  enrolled  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  scholars, 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  additional  teachers,  and  Mr.  Garret  Simkinson  was 
secured  for  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Werner  for  the  Architec- 
tural Department. 

Among  the  scholars  of  this  session  were  boys  who  had  seen  but  seven  summers, 
and  from  these,  just  on  the  threshold  of  Ufe,  they  ranged  upward  until  the  student 
was  reached  over  whose  whitened  head  had  passed  the  storms  of  sixty-five  winters, 
all  attending  the  school  maintained  by  your  liberaUty  for  the  same  purpose — the 
same  end. 

The  beginner,  with  an  idea  and  ambition  looking  higher  than  the  work-bench, 
hopes,  by  the  aid  of  the  instruction  he  may  obtain  in  your  school,  to  become  a  -master- 
workman  and  make  his  mark  among  his  fellow-men.  The  gray-haired  man,  per- 
haps a  foreman  in  some  extensive  manufacturing  establishment,  finding  himself 
deficient  in  some  branch  of  his  business,  comes  to  your  noble  Institute,  there  ac- 
quires the  missing  link,  returns  to  his  shop  thoroughly  competent  to  intelligently 
guide  and  direct  the  hundreds  of  workmen  who  may  be  under  his  control. 

A  representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  who  visited  the  school  a  few  weeks 
since,  writes  as  follows : 

"Have  you  ever  visited  the  Mechanics'  Institute  night  school  ?  It  will  be  a  genu- 
ine surprise.  There  are  boys  there  with  the  grime  of  their  daily  toil  still  on  their 
hands  and  faces,  just  as  they  came  from  the  shop  and  the  mill  and  the  foundry 
where  they  had  been  toiling  the  livelong  day.  There  are  boys  who  toil  with  an  idea 
fiUing  their  young  heads.  They  are  not  always  going  to  work  at  the  bench.  Not 
they.  There  are  always  plenty  for  that,  and  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  up 
higher. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  sent  here  by  their  parents.  But  by  far  the  greater  majority 
are  boys  with  an  idea  and  an  ambition.  Some  of  them  come  there  without  their 
suppers,  and  many  eat  their  scanty  lunches  in  the  anterooms  (possibly  the  remnants 
of  their  noonday  lunch)  as  they  would  not  have  time  to  go  home  and  get  back. 

Some  of  the  noblest  men  of  our  city  have  come  up  through  these  ancient  halls  of 
the  Institute,  and  they  were  lifted  to  their  feet  by  the  self-sacrificing  men  toiling 
there  night  after  night  for  years,  when  they  would  prefer,  as  anybody  would,  to 
be  resting  at  home  after  the  arduous  day  of  thoir  own  labor  for  bread. 

One  of  the  teachers  said : 

"  I  tell  you  no  money  would  repay  me  for  coming  up  here  for  two  hours  at  night, 
as  I  have  done  for  six  years.  It  is  the  encouragement  and  satisfaction  that  one  has 
that  he  is  actually  doing  some  good  in  the  world.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  helping 
worthy  boys  upon  their  feet  and  giving  them  a  good  push  forward.  That's  where 
the  pay  comes  in." 

And  future  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  such  men  blessed.  This  has  been 
the  greatest  year  in  the  history, of  the.  Institute.      , 
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There  are  three  departments.  The  mechanical,  the  architectmral  and  the  artistic, 
which  also  includes  the  modehng  class.  Pupils  are  given  instructions  from  the 
very  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing  up  through  the  intermediate  to  the 
advanced  grades.  Boys  come  here  who  don't  know  how  to  hold  a  pencil  even.  They 
are  gradually  put  to  drawings  carefully  selected  to  their  abilities.  After  they 
become  proficient  in  hne  and  copy  drawings  they  go  up  to  an  intermediate  grade 
where  they  make  free  hand  sketches  of  detail  and  then  make  a  drawing  to  scale 
from  the  sketch.  In  the  advanced,  or  third  grado,  they  are  put  at  machine  designs, 
computing  strength  of  materials  and  the  drawing  of  the  complete  machine.  Boys 
from  machine  shops  come  here  to  grow.  But  a  machine  shop  boy  is  not  always  to 
be  found  learning  about  machines  and  things.  No,  siree,  some  of  the  handiest  boys 
with  the  penoU.  of  the  artist  are  those  who  toil  in  the  shop  and  factory.  They  vrill 
some  day  be  useful  designers,  and,  mayhap,  a  master  with  the  brush  that  will 
immortalize  himself  on  canvas  is  being  nurtured  in  this  healthy  artistic  atmos- 
phere. 

Look  here,  my  tired,  ambitious  boy!  Here's  a  sample  of  what  has  come  from  this 
mechanical  department.  To  be  sure,  it  is  the  best  there  is  in  the  shop.  All  can  not 
expect  to  reach  it.  But  all  can  reach  at  it,  and  this  effort  will  make  them  better 
and  worthier  members  of  society.  Charles  Bowers  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
lathe  hand  in  Lane  &  Bodley's  foundry.  He  took  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing 
in  this  night  school,  he  soon  grew  into  great  demand  for  his  abUity  and  expertness. 
He  rose  from  a  meager  salary  until  now  he  commands  $10,000  a  year,  and  an  interest 
in  the  business  of  one  of  the  great  shops  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  architectural  department  is  presided  over  by  men  who  rank  among  the  best 
architects  of  the  city.  In  the  advanced  grade  the  greatest  variety  of  work  is  done. 
Pupils  are  required  to  make  full  and  accurate  working  details  for  houses  that  have 
previously  been  drawn  to  scale,  considerable  scope  being  allowed  each  pupil  in  de- 
signing ornamented  parts.  The  latter  part  of  the  advanced  grade  work  is  devoted 
to  original  designing,  perspective  and  the  study  of  the  orders. 

Do  practical  architects  spring  from  these  embryonic  precincts?  Yes,  there  are 
yoimg  men  working  in  architects'  offices  in  this  city  to-day  whose  yoimg  ideas  were 
here  taught  first  how  to  shoot  architecturally.  In  the  artistic  department  perhaps 
the  predominating  element  is  the  boys  from  the  lithographing  estabUshments. 
Here  is  taught  free  hand  drawing,  perspective,  crayon,  for  painters,  plasterers, 
carvers,  cabinet  makers,  etc.  Here  are  ambitious  boys  modeling  in  clay.  A  fine 
head  of  Washington  was  uncovered  to  the  gaze,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  work 
shown  iQ  this  department  would  be  a  credit  to  artists  of  national  reputation. 

At  9  o'clock  these  boys  passed  down  stairs  quietly  and  orderly,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  so  many  boys  with  heavy  boots." 

The  course  of  study  has  been  somewhat  changed  during  the  past  session,  and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  follovsring  detailed  report  of  the  several  depart- 
ments ; 

MECHANICAL  DEPAETBIENT. 

Elementary  Grade. — Rudiments  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  Drawing  from  the 
Flat.     Elements  of  Projection. 

A  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this  grade  were  beginners.  They  were  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing,  the  use  of  the  pencil,  pen  and 
drawing  instruments.  The  exercises  consisted  in  drawing  machine  details  in  pencil 
and  ink.  The  copies  for  these  exercises  were  carefully  selected  from  modem  ma- 
chinery, the  drawings  being  finished  in  the  style  of  working  drawings. 

The  objects  in  view  were:  First,  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  reading  the 
universal  language  "  Drawing,"  which,  at  this  present  "Age  of  Machinery,"  every 
mechanic  is  expected  ^^^  ^^^J^^^ff® 
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Second,  to  drill  the  scholars  in  accurate  measurements,  and  in  making  clean, 
sharp,  distinct  and  steady  lines,  which  ability  is  required  of  a  young  man  employed 
in  the  drawing  department  of  a  machine  shop,  or  other  industrial  estabUshment. 
At  the  same  time  the  pupils  were  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  projections, 
and  such  geometrical  constructions  as  the  objects  presented. 

This  class  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Garrett  Simpkinson. 

Intermediate  Q^acfe.— Machine  Drawings  from  Sketches.     Projections. 

Many  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  passed  the  elementary  grade  last  session,  and  it 
was  assumed  that  they  had  mastered  the  art  of  making  lines,  measuring  correctly 
and  copying  drawings.  Starting  in  the  Intermediate  Grade,  they  were  required  to 
make  free  hand  sketches  of  machine  parts  with  aU  dimensions  figured,  copied  from 
the  blackboard,  and  then  to  lay  down  the  drawings  from  their  sketch,  to  scale,  in 
plan,  elevation  and  section. 

Early  in  the  session  simple  details  were  selected,  later  they  were  more  compli- 
cated. At  the  same  time  the  pupils  were  instructed  in  such  problems  of  orthogonal 
projections,  construction  of  lines  of  intersection,  etc. ,  which  the  objects  involved. 
Making  a  free  hand  sketch  is  about  the  first  step  of  recording  an  inventive  thought, 
and  the  head  of  a  mechanical  work  shop  can  not  be  a  success,  and  no  one  wishing 
to  communicate  mechanical  ideas  to  others,  can  do  so  intelligently,  unless  they  are 
competent  to  make  a  free  hand  sketch.  Drawing  from  sketches  made  by  his  em- 
ployer, or  foreman,  is  usually  the  first  work  intrusted  to  a  young  man  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  after  he  has  learned  to  dehneate  a  correct  orthographic  projection.  This 
grade  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bert  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Ernest  Richter. 

Advanced  Orade. — Machine  designs,  strength  of  materials,  drawing  of  couGiplete 
machines. 

The  pupils  of  the  advanced  grade  were  those  who  passed  the  intermediate  grade 
last  session  and  others  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  this  class. 

In  order  to  open  a  new  field  of  study  for  the  older  pupUs,  continuing  the  subject 
of  the  previous  sessions,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  to  scholars  remaining  in  this 
class  but  one  session,  a  subject  that  is  complete  in  itself,  each  year  the  teacher  of 
this  grade  selects  a  branch  of  machine  design,  or  of  descriptive  geometry,  as  a  spe- 
cial study.  This  year  "  The  strength  of  materials  graphically  demonstrated,"  was 
chosen.  As  an  introduction  to  this  subject  of  study,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
teach  the  elements  of  grapho-arithmetic.  It  was  also  necessary  to  define  a  number 
of  mechanical  comprehensions,  to  call  attention  to  and  explain  certain  laws  of 
mechanics,  to  insert  and  demonstrate  various  geometrical,  arithmetical  and  alge- 
braical rules. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  instructions  were  given  before  the  whole  class, 
but  later  it  became  necessary  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  groups  or  individually.  The 
first  exercises  drawn  were  diagrams  concerning  graphic  multiplications,  divisions, 
involutions  and  evolutions.  As  an  example  of  applied  graphic  compound  multi- 
phcation,  the  pupils  constructed  a  diagram,  illustrating  graphically  the  relations 
between  the  belt  and  puUey,  revolutions  of  pulley  per  minute,  velocity  and  surface 
speed  of  belt,  force  transmitted  per  imit  of  vridth,  and  horse  powers  transmitted  by 
belt.  As  an  appUcation  of  graphic  involution  and  evolution,  combined  with  mul- 
tipUcation,  the  pupils  designed  a  graphic  in  which  the  abcisses  of  curves  (quadratic 
parabola),  drawn  in  rectangular  system  of  co-ordinates,  represents  the  safe  working 
loads  and  the  corresponding  ordinates,  the  diameters  of  round  bars,  in  various 
materials,  in  tension  or  simple  compression.  The  study  of  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials was  treated  in  a  manner  as  elementarily  as  possible,  but  nevertheless  scien- 
tifically. AU  rules  and  formula  were  developed  and  proved.  The  pupils  followed 
the  subjects  vnth  animated  interest.  The  advanced  grade  was  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Ernest  Lietze. 
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ARCHITBCTUKAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  in  this  department  during  the  session  has  been  of  more  than  usual 
interest  and  of  great  profit  to  the  pupils.  Naturally,  the  large  number  of  new 
scholars  made  the  elementary  class  very  large,  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  Thornton 
Fitzhugh,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Werner  was  secured  for  this  grade. 

The  Intermediate  Grade  i^mained  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Hannaford,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Hannaford  conducted  the  work  in  the  advanced  grade. 

The  course  in  the  Elementary  Grade  has  been:  Elementary  Geometry,  Plain 
Projections  and  Isometrical  Projections.  The  pupils  were  first  instructed  in  the 
use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  then  given  a  thorough  course  in  practical  geom- 
etry, following  which  the  principles  of  projection  were  taught,  and  finally  isomet- 
rical projection.  All  drawings  made  in  this  department  have  been  carefully  exe- 
cuted and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  which  followed  in  the  more  advanced 
grade. 

In  the  Intermediate  Grade  the  pupils  have  made  complete  quarter  scale  drawings 
(plans  and  elevations)  of  both  brick  and  frame  dwelling-houses.  The  meaning  of 
the  plans  has  been  fully  explained,  and  the  construction  of  the  different  parts  made 
clear,  so  that  the  scholars  in  this  department  may  understand  the  working  of  any 
ordinary  plan.  These  drawings  have  been  made  accurately  to  scale  and  carefully 
figured  so  that  when  the  course  is  finished  each  pupil  will  have  a  complete  working 
plan,  of  both  a  frame  and  brick  dwelling.  The  work  in  this  grade  has  been  of 
great  utility  to  the  pupils,  and  especially  so  to  those  directly  connected  with  the 
building  trades. 

In  the  Advanced  Grade  the  greatest  variety  of  work  has  been  done.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  term  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  make  full  and  accurate  working 
details  of  the  houses  that  had  been  drawn  to  small  scale  in  the  intermediate  grade. 
In  this  work  considerable  latitude  was  allowed,  each  pupil  designing,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  all  ornamental  parts — thus  scope  was  allowed  for  the  exer- 
cise of  taste  and  skill.  The  last  half  of  the  term  was  devoted  to  original  designing, 
perspective  and  the  studying  of  the  orders.  The  advanced  grade  work  has  been 
profitable  to  the  pupils  and  the  aim  has  been  to  make  them  understand  the  prac- 
tical side  of  architectural  work,  and  at  the  same  to  guide  them  in  the  attainment 
of  a  correct  taste. 

Lectures  this  year  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  room, 
but  by  the  addition  of  another  teacher  to  the  corps,  more  individual  attention  has 
been  given  to  each  pupil. 

The  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Architectural  Department  are  not  showy,  and 
may  seem  of  less  general  interest  than  those  of  other  departments,  but  the  practical 
results  attained  are  very  satisfactory. 

ARTISTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  divided  into  three  grades:  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced, and  was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  McComas,  Valentine  Bonhajo  and 
Herman  Webber,  gentlemen  who  are  daily  practicing  the  branches  they  teach. 

The  school  possesses  a  large  number  of  copies  of  sketches  and  drawings,  as  also 
full  length  statues  and  a  large  property  in  busts  and  fragments  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars.  The  course  of  study  pursued  is  not  intended  to  make  artists  of  the  pupils 
but  to  give  all  a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing.  They  study  from  the  round  and 
flat,  and  also  from  the  antique,  and  some  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  this  session  are 
creditable  specimens  of  art.  The  design  of  this  department  is  practical,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  education  of  pupils  for  some  useful  employment  in  which  the  art  of 
design  drawing  is  the  principal  or  accessory  occupation. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  drawing;  owing  to 
the  low  grade  of  schola.T:^i:^f^(f^^\fy^i^(^^^rono\mced  as  is  witnessed  in 
other  institutions  devoted  to  art  culture.     The  classes  this  session  were  composed. 
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almost  entirely,  of  new  beginners,  the  majority  of  whom  are  receiving  instruction 
for  the  first  time.  Yet  the  work  will  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  prev- 
ious years. 

The  art  of  charcoal  drawing,  which  now  occupies  a  very  high  position  in  the 
opinion  of  artists,  as  an  independent  means  of  expression,  is  a  curious  example  of 
what  may  be  called  promotion  among  the  graphic  arts..  It  is  not  quite  an  isolated 
example,  for  there  has  already  been  one  or  two  instances  in  which  arts  have  been 
strangely  neglected  for  a  long  time  and  afterward  suddenly  taken  into  favor  and 
developed  by  the  practice  of  very  able  men,  but  none  so  remarkable  and  surprising 
as  the  history  of  charcoal.  We  have  succeeded,  this  year,  in  interesting  a  large 
number  of  pupils  in  its  merits,  and  the  work  will  speak  for  itself. 

In  hthographic  and  crayon  drawing  this  school  has  always  maintained  a  good 
standard.  There  are  two  principal  divisions  in  lithography,  one  imitates  chalk 
drawings — the  other  drawings  in  ink.  Both  are  founded  on  the  same  chemical 
principal,  the  repulsion  between  water  and  grease,  but  the  art  would  not  be  possi- 
ble had  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  a  pecuUar  calcareous  stone  which  imbibes 
water  and  grease  with  equal  readiness,  having  an  impartial  affinity  for  both. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  these  branches  with  marked  success.  Some  in- 
struction has  also  been  given  in  water  monochrome,  which  is  identical  with  water 
color,  except  that  one  is  chromatic,  and  the  other  is  not,  as  the  same  paper, 
brushes  and  medium  and  handling  are  used  in  both.  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
begin  water  colors  by  passing  through  a  preliminary  style  of  monochrome,  and  a 
few  specimens  in  sepia  will  be  found  in  the  studies  of  the  last  session. 

Among  the  pupils  are  a  number  of  wood  engravers'  apprentices,  who  have 
received  instruction  adapted  to  that  art,  an  art  which  is  known  all  over  the  world, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is  less  understood  than  others  which  are  now  rarely 
seen.  It  is  properly  divided  into  four  classes:  First,  that  which  is  done  for  its  own 
qualities  as  an  independent  method  of  engraving.  Second,  that  which  is  done  to  give 
an  exact  fac-simile  of  a  drawing.  Third,  that  which  represents  shades  by  lines. 
Fourth,  that  which  is  done  to  imitate  the  qualities  of  some  other  kind  of  work. 
In  all  of  these  the  black  is  left  and  the  white  is  cut  away.  The  same  tools  and  ma- 
terials are  employed.  Hence,  we  teach  that  the  white  line  is  the  natural  expression 
of  the  wood  engraver,  and  the  reverse  of  pen  drawing. 

The  specimens  of  drawings  of  ornament,  wood  carving,  brass  and  iron  work, 
sepia,  crayon,  charcoal  and  pencil  drawings  are  quite  up  to  any  previous  year  in 
degree  of  merit,  and  reflect  credit  aUke  upon  pupil  and  school,  as  well  as  on  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  this  department. 

MODELING  DEPARTMENT. 

In  charge  of  C.  Leopold  Fettweis. 

The  work  in  this  Department  is  principally  modeling  in  clay,  as  practiced  in  the 
various  branches  of  decorative  art.  Some  of  the  scholars  have  executed  work  of 
which  an  artist  might  be  proud.  It  will  speak  for  itself,  and  is  creditable  to  the 
head  of  the  department  and  to  those  whose  hands,  under  his  able  instruction,  pro- 
duced the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumscribed  scope  of  our  school,  considering  the  limited 
time  devoted  to  instruction  and  practice,  the  earnest  boys  and  men,  pupils  of  the 
school,  have  made  extraordinary  progress,  avaihng  themselves  of  all  facilities  and 
working  assiduously,  not  only  in  school  but  many  of  them  at  home.  Almost  every 
trade  and  profession  in  which  design  or  ornament  is  used,  or  applied  to  the  me- 
chanic arts,  as,  also,  most  every  branch  of  business,  had  representatives  in  the 
school.  The  labors  of  the  teachers  have  been  arduous  and  they  did  not  shrink  from 
their  task,  but  did  their  duty  cheerfully  and  did  it  well.  They  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute,  the  eci&Jgitiz^  flg^  ^Jifie^jjnfe#®at  of  the  school. 

The  scholars  from  the  work  shop,  the  store,  the  bank,  all  alike  proved  themselves 
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gentlemen,  and  to  them  I  retiirn  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  courtesy  and  uniform 

good  conduct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  CHAMPION, 

Superintendent. 

The  names  of  the  several  instructors  have  already  been  given  in 
the  above  report  by  the  Superintendent.  The  following  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  comprised  the  Standing  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  IndustriaJ  and  Art  School  for  1887-88.  Messrs.  William  H. 
Stewart,  A.  B.  Champion,  and  B.  B.  Dale. 

The  brief  statements  of  the  conditions  of  the  school,  which  are 
made  in  the  Annual  Reports  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  close  with 
reference  for  details  to  the  full  reports  by  the  Principal.  As  the 
report  for  the  session  of  1887-88,  the  first  report  made  by  the  new 
Principal,  Superintendent  Champion,  was  given  substantially  in  full ; 
only  a  few  extracts  from  his  report  for  1888-1889,  wUl  be  here  given. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  506,  distributed  among  the 
three  general  Departments  as  follows :  Mechanical  Department,  176, 
Architectural  Department,  148,  and  Artistic  Department,  183. 

The  introduction  in  three  of  the  school  rooms  of  electric  lights, 
and  the  addition  of  new  desks,  giving  sixty-three  more  seats,  are 
noted ;  while  the  fact  that  one  room  was  set  aside  for  ladies,  indi- 
cates a  new  departure  as  it  is  many  years  since  there  were  any  wo- 
men pupils  in  attendance, — a  large  increase  in  their  numbers  is 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  tateresting  table  showing  the  expenses  of  the  school 
for  six  years,  is  given : 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  school  except  heat 
and  light  for  the  last  six  years ;  also  the  cost  and  receipts  per  scholar. 


Year. 


Scholars. 


Receipts. 


Expenses. 


Cost  each 
scholar. 


Keceipt 

per 
scholar. 


Twenty-eighth 
Twenty-ninth  . 

Thirtieth 

Thirty-first 

Thirty-second . 
Thirty-third... 


1884-5 
1885-6 
1886-7 
1887-8 
1888-9 


438 
361 
375 
352 
505 
606 


$1,809.00 
1,008.06 
1,065.00 
1,002.00 
1,447.60 
1,498.00 


$1,956.09 
1,780.99 
2,034.25 
1,601.96 
1,606.23 
1,447.00 


$4.57 
4.93 
5.48 
4.56 
3.06 


$2.82 
2.77 
2.84 
2.84 
2.86 
8.95 


(The  difference  in  receipts  per  scholar  is  caused  by  the  number  of  free  scholars 
each  year.) 

The  Mechanical  Department  with  its  three  grades  is  reported  in 
good  condition.  In  the  Architectural  Department  the  enrollment 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  work  shows  an  improve- 
ment.    Of  the  Artistic  Department  the  principal  says : 

ARTISTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  three  grades  of  this  Department  were  in  charge  of  Major  W.  R.  McComas, 
Mr.  Valentine  Bonhajo  and  Herman  Weber,  Esq.,  three  gentlemen  who  are  at  the 
head  of  their  P'^ofessioiy^^^jjt^    jjay^  JW^tment  is  taught  Free-hand  Draw- 
.rrrvT,    t^or-^^J  »<?„  _  desigumg  for  Carvers,  Painters,  Gilders, 


ing.  Perspective,  Crayon,  Cnarcoa 
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Plasters  and  Sculptors,  also  original  designing  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  in 
drawing,  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work,  Jewelry,  Fur- 
niture, Silverware,  Carpets,  Wall  and  Celling  Decoration,  etc. 

A  larger  number  of  scholars  were  enrolled  in  this  Department  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  a  majority  of  the  pupils  were  beginners — quite  young,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  work  will  hardly  compare  with  that  which  might  have  been  shown 
had  they  been  older,  and  more  advanced  in  their  knowledge  of  drawing.  Still  we 
think  their  work  wUl  compare  favorably  with  that  of  former  years.  It  is  hardly 
within  our  province  to  make  artists  of  our  pupils,  but  our  aim  is  to  give  them  a 
practical  knowledge  of  drawing,  to  educate  them  for  some  i:oeful  employment  in 
which  the  art  of  design  drawing  is  the  principal  or  accessory  occupation.  Many 
examples  of  charcoal  drawings  will  be  seen  among  the  work  of  the  scholars  this 
year. 

*  *  *  #  *  »  » 

Taking  into  consideration  the  time  allowed  for  instruction  the  large  number  of 
scholars  (183)  and  the  limited  number  of  teachers  (3)  this  Department  has  attained 
a  good  degree  of  proficiency.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  young  ladies, 
who,  having  the  advantage  of  soft  hands  and  consequent  delicate  touch,  (denied 
boys  and  young  men  fresh  from  their  daily  toil  in  factory  and  shop)  have  accom- 
phshed  more  in  shorter  time.  To  the  credit  of  all  it  may  be  said  "  they  have  done 
what  they  could." 

The  teachers  have  been  prompt  in  their  attendance  and  industrious  to  a  degree. 
The  scholars  appreciated  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  their  behalf  and  I  axa  sure 
the  members  of  the  Institute  will  thank  them  for  their  good  work.  The  scholars 
have  been  so  industrious,  so  courteous,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with 
them.    To  teachers  and  scholars  alike  I  return  my  sincere  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted 

R.  E.  CHAMPION, 
Superintendent. 

The  report  by  Superintendent  Chiampion  for  the  Thirty-Fourth 
session  1889-1890,  records  an  enrollment  of  547  pupils,  divided  among 
the  Departments  as  follows  :  "  Mechanical,"  314.  "Architectural," 
189.  "Artistic,"  144. — A  summary  of  the  proportion  of  former 
pupils  attending  in  the  several  departments  is  given  as  follows  : 

In  the  mechanical  class  were  sixty-four  who  were  with  us  last  session ;  sixteen 
in  their  third  year  ;  four  in  their  fourth  year  and  one  who  had  enrolled  for  his  fifth 
year,  or  a  total  of  eighty-five  old  scholars. 

In  the  artistic  class  were  fifty  old  scholars,  viz.:  thirty-three  in  their  second  year  ; 
fifteen  in  third ;  one  fourth,  and  one  in  fifth  year. 

In  the  architectural  class  fifty-six  enrolled  for  second  time  ;  seventeen  third; 
three  fourth,  and  one  fifth,  or  a  total  of  seventy-seven. 

Total  number  of  scholars  previously  enrolled,  two  hundred  and  twelve  ;  new 
scholars,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  ages  of  scholars  varied  from  eight 
years  to  thirty-eight  years ;  four  hundred  and  fourteen  being  under  twenty-one. 

There  are  no  noteworthy  changes  recorded  in  the  Mechanical  and 
Architectural  Departments  of  the  Artistic  Department,  the  Super- 
intendent says  : 

ABTISTIC  DEPABTMENT. 

The  subject  of  art  education  is  important,  inasmuch  as  art  enters  into  the  indus- 
tries and  is  interwoven  in  a  more  or  less  degree  with  all  manufacturing  business. 
This  branch  of  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  artisan  and  prospec- 
tive artist,  and  of  greaP^uZw  »W<  asciiitaci  hm  mechanical  draughtsman. 
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We  teach  free-hand  drawmg,  perspective,  crayon,  charcoal,  water-color,  design- 
ing, etc.  In  this  department  are  Uthographic  crayon  artists,  engravers  on  stone, 
wood,  metal,  and  watch  cases ;  ceUing  and  wall  decorators,  carvers  and  cabi- 
netmakers, plasterers,  stone  cutters,  jewelers,  ornamental  ironworkers,  model- 
makers,  etc. 

It  is  our  object,  so  far  as  our  influence  extends  over  our  students,  to  so  direct 
their  aims  and  aspirations  that  they  will  continue  the  studies  begun  and  pursued  to 
only  a  Umited  degree.  We  have  much  new  and  crude  material  with  which  to 
labor.  A  few  make  a  success,  occasionally  an  artist  is  developed  and  all  are  im- 
proved and  instructed. 

The  elementary  grade  is  composed  of  boys  and  young  men  inmost  every  conceiv- 
able business  and  all  grades  of  education  and  intelligence.  Their  work  has  been 
from  simple  copies  in  the  flat,  and  many  of  them  made  remarkable  progress,  as 
vrtU  be  evidenced  by  specimens  of  their  work  on  exhibition. 

The  intermediate  grade  was  composed  of  more  advanced  pupils  and  those  who 
had  attended  the  school  the  previous  year.  Many  in  this  grade  are  learning  a  trade 
and  seek  to  improve  themselves  and  be  better  qualified  for  advanced  positions  in 
their  several  callings.  The  ladies  of  this  class  have  done  good  work,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  aU  concerned,  as  it  foreshadows  the  work  of  the  future  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  work  in  the  advanced  grade  was  in  charcoal,  crayon  and  ink,  froin  objects 
and  casts.  The  students  in  this  grade  evidenced  a  desire  to  improve  themselves  in 
their  several  callings — most  of  them  having  already  begun  their  struggle  for  life— ^ 
in  connection  with  the  graphic  arts,  and  are  impelled  by  the  admonition  that  there  is 
ample  room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  strive.  This 
department  was  in  charge  of  Maj.  W.  R.  McComas,  Mr.  Valentine  Bonhajo  and 
Mr.  Herman  Weber.  The  work  of  their  pupils  is  an  evidence  that  they  were  most 
attentive  and  industrious. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department  the  desiraMlity  of  grading  the  less 
and  more  advanced  pupils  is  urged.     The  report  closes  as  follows  : 

In  the  summer  of  1889  Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  chairman  committee  on  Industrial 
and  Art  School,  visited  many  prominent  schools  in  Europe,  among  them  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London ;  Central  Institute  at  South  Kensington ;  Technical  College, 
Finsbury  ;  Masons'  Science  CoUege,  Birmingham  ;  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham  ; 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute ;  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art ; 
the  school  of  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers  &  Co. ,  Spon  Lane ;  the  Science  and  Art 
School  of  Tangye  Bros.,  Soho  (who  employ  4,000  men — having  been  poor  boys  they 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  school  and  maintain  this  school  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employes) ;  Edinburgh  University;  the  Heriott-Watt  College  (the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Edinburgh) ;  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  on 
Bath  street,  Glasgow  (this  latter  being  the  original  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Glasgow), 
and  the  Allen  Glenn  Ti-aining  schools  were  visited,  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  has  given  your 
school  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  him  and  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  school  rooms,  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

Provided  with  credentials  from  this  Institute  and  from  Sir  James  Douglass,  M.  I. 
C.  E.  F.  R.  S.  and  engineer-in-chief  of  the  British  lighthouses,  Mr.  Laidlaw  was 
received  with  courtesy  and  kindness  and  shown  much  attention  by  the  heads  of  all 
the  institutions  named  above.  He  purchased  some  valuable  copies  in  Europe  and 
presented  them  to  the  school. 

"A  school  where  the  son  of  the  millionaire  elbows  the  boot-black,"  says  one  of  our 
city  papers. 

Surely  this  has  been  the  case  the  past  session,  for  we  had  boot-blacks,  graduates 
of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cincinnati  University.  Students  who  employed  large  num- 
bers of  men  here,  to  acquP^^/ifeefoijjglJIMfelKOdeiJ^  of  mechanics  ;  architects  in 
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searcL  of  the  missing  link  in  their  earlier  education  ;  artists  who  wished  to  practice 
under  the  experienced  eyes  of  our  teachers.  i 

As  anticipated,  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  our  classes  for  ladies,  each  of  the 
departments  being  favored  with  their  presence,  and  their  work  has  been  most  ex- 
cellent. 

Additional  electric  lamps  were  placed  in  the  school  rooms  (eighty-tWo  in  all)  and 
changes  made  so  that  we  can  now  accommodate  over  three  hundred  pupils  each 
evening. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  with  our  large  number  of  scholars  such  perfect  order  was  maintained — ^not 
only  in  the  school  rooms  but  in  entering  and  leaving  the  building.  No  words  of 
praise  can  be  too  warm  for  the  547  pupUs  who  were  with  us  this  winter,  who  appre- 
ciated the  objects  of  the  school  and  by  their  kindness  made  it  a  pleasure  to  teach 
them,  to  watch  their  progress.     They  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

The  large  number  of  pupUs  increased  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and  they  are 
deserving  of  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  members  and  all  interested  in  the  good 
work  being  done  in  our  Industrial  and  Art  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  CHAMPION, 

Superintendent. 

As  the  report  for  the  year  1890-1891,  is  probably  the  latest  -which 
can  be  admitted  to  the  present  volume,  and  as  it  contains  certain 
interesting  statistics  showing  the  wide  reaching  usefulness  of  this 
school ;  and,  also,  as  it  records  the  opening  of  a  new  Department, 
due  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  Carriage  Makers  Club  of  the  City ; 
in  itself  a  significant  movement  in  the  direction  of  special  trade 
schools  and  indicating  the  demand  for  the  more  thorough  training 
of  mechanics ;  this  report  by  Superintendent  Champion  is  here  given 
in  full : 

REPORT    ON    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND    AUT    SCHOOL    OF   THE    OHIO 
MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Thirty-fifth  session,  1890-1891. 

Office  of  the  Omo  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Cincinnati,  April  1,  1891. 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors : 

Genilemen:  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  department  of  the  Insti- 
tute known  as  the  Industrial  and  Art  School.  The  session  conmienced  October 
16th,  1890,  and  closed  March  13th,  1891. 

The  school  was  open  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, and  comprised  the  following  departments  : 

\st.  Mechanical. — -For  Mechanical  Engineers,  Machinists,  Metal-workers,  Pattern- 
makers, Founders,  Blacksmiths,  etc. 

2d.  Architectural. — For  Architects,  Carpenters,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  Wood- 
workers, Builders,  etc. 

3d.  Artistic. — For  Free-Hand  Drawing,  Perspective,  Crayon,  etc.;  for  Painters, 
Plasterers,  Carvers,  Cabinet-makers,  etc.;  including  Instruction  in  Designing,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Manufacture  of  Furniture,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  Ornamental  Iron  Work, 
Wall  and  CeUing  Decoration,  Carpets,  Oil  Cloths,  Lace  and  Damask  Hangings,  etc. 

Wi.  Practical  Mechanics. — Including  such  branches  of  Applied  Science  as  relate 
to  Construction. 

5th.  Carriage  Drafting.-i-jl^j^^^i^^^^^ff^ejineTi,  including  studies  in 
Construction  and  Designing. 
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6th.  Mathematics.— AxithmeUo,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  for  beginners  and  ad- 
vanced pupils,  chiefly  to  aid  work  in  other  departments. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several  de- 
partments : 

Mechanical ^"''^ 

Architectural   '■^^ 

.  Artistic ^^^ 

Carriage  Drafting ^"^ 

Mathematics ^^ 

Total  enrollment  thirty-fifth  session 720 

In  class  in  mathematics  there  were  enrolled,  in  addition  to  number  given  above, 

one  hundred  pupils  who  were  members  of  other  classes  (making  total  enroUment 

in  this  class  110)  and  are  not  counted  the  second  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  each  session,  during  the 

thirty-five  years  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1856: 

Members 

1st  Session,  1856  and  '57 53 

2d        "        1857  and '58 107 

3d        "        1858  and '59 156 

4th       •'        1859and'60 204 

5th      "        1860  and '61 231 

6th      "        1861  and '63 71 

7th       "        1862  and '63 76 

8th      '■        1863  and '64 150 

9th      "        1864  and '65 178 

10th       "        1865  and '66 : 314 

11th       "        1866  and '67 287 

13th       "        1867  and  '68 388 

18th       '•        1868  and '69 285 

14th       "        1869  and '70 360 

15th       "        1870  and '71 225 

16th       "        1871  and '73 315 

17th      '•        1873  and '73 234 

18th      "        1873and'74 221 

19th       "        1874  and '75 223 

20th       "        1875  and '76 212 

21st       '         1876  and '77    157 

33d        "        1877  and  '78 168 

23d        "        1878  and '79 330 

24th      "        1879  and '80 335 

25th       "        1880  and '81 279 

26th       "        1881  and '82 280 

27th      "        1882  and '83 364 

28th       "        1883  and '84 428 

29th       "        1884  and '85 361 

80th       "        1885  and '86 '  3175 

31st       "        1886  and '87 []  352 

33d        '■        1887and'88 505 

33d        "        1888  and '89 \\  506 

34th       "        1889  and '90 ....  547 

85th       •'        1890  and  '91 ' . .  72O 

Total  enrollment  since  organization 937I 
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The  above  is  an  evidence  that  your  field  of  usefuhiess  is  ■widening,  and  that  you 
are  to  the  fullest  extent  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  noble  founders  of  the 
Institute. 

In  the  mechanical  classes  there  were  seventy-three  pupils  who  enrolled  for  the 
second  year,  thirty-three  for  their  third  term,  ten  for  their  fourth  year,  one  for  his 
fifth,  one  for  his  sixth  term  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  enrolled  for  the  first 
time. 

In  the  architectm:al  classes  fifty -five  enrolled  for  second  time,  fifteen  for  thirrf 
term,  eight  for  fourth  year  and  one  gentleman  has  been  -with  us  for  the  past  seven 
sessions.  In  this  class  there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils  who  entered  for 
first  year. 

In  the  artistic  classes  thirty-eight  enrolled  the  second  time,  eleven  for  their  third 
term,  five  for  fourth,  one  for  &tth  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  enrolled  for  their 
first  term. 

The  members  of  classes  in  mathematics  and  carriage  drafting  were  new  pupils. 

Total  number  of  new  pupils  enrolled,  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  pupils  who 
had  enrolled  previous  sessions,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  ages  of  our  pupils  varies  from  seven  to  forty-seven  years,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  being  under  twenty-one.  Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  eight  are 
eighteen  years  old  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  trades  or  occupations  were  represented  in  our  school, 
macliinists  and  carpenters  predominating,  there  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
of  the  former  and  seventy-six  of  the  latter. 

The  following  shows  in  detail  the  branches  of  business  represented  in  the  school 
the  thirty-fifth  session: 


Trade  or  Occupation. 

Mechanical 
Class. 

Architec- 
tural Class. 

Artistic 
Class. 

Carriage 

Drafting 

Class. 

Class  in 
Mathemat- 
ics. 

Total  in 
Class. 

3 

% 

1 

e 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Artist 

1 

1 

a 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

s 

Bell  Boy    

1 

Book-binder         

1 

1 
1 

\ 

1 

Bootblack                

1 
3 
3 
5 

1 

% 

3 

1 

9 

s 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

T 

15 
75 

IK 

1 

78 

8 

1 

g 

1 

Correspondent 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

14 
1 
3 

1 

IS 

Carriage  Trimmer 

3 

Carriage  Painter 

4 

Children's  Carriages  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Cash  Boy 

1 

1 

3 

80 

1 

2 

Chair  Maker 

1 

1 
8 

1 

5 

Clerk  .".  

10 

1 

4 

& 

1 

Cornice  Maker 

1 
1 

5 

6 

Dentist 

X 

1 
6 

1 

I 

Draughtsman 

7 

1 

Ymtized- 

5 

IS 

3 

Electrician 

ErrftndBoy i 

by-  MicFi 

;:".::::;::: 

1 

8 

1 
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Trade  or  Occupation. 

Mechanical 
Class. 

Architec- 
tural Class. 

Artistic 
Class. 

Carriage 

Drafting 

Class. 

Class  in 
Mathemat- 
ics. 

Total  in 
Class. 

1 

1 

S 

2 

B 

Engraver  

10 
2 

1 

12 

2 

pimsher             

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

t 

1 

Fresco  Fainter 

2 
1 
1 

a 

QasFitter         

1 

a 

Glazier 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Insurance  Agent 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Iron  Worker". 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

10 
1 

4 

1 

2 

Lithograplier 

8 

18 

Tjiimbftr  Pftflflpr 

1 

2 

Locksmith 

1 

1 

Metal  Pattern  Maker 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

162 
1 

1 

165 

1 

Messenger  Boy 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Molder 

I 
3 

1 

3 

Metal  Worker 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Omce  Boy 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

6 

Policeman 

1- 

Painter 

7 

1 

9 

21 

22 

Planing  Mill 

1 
1 
1 
6 
8 

1 

Plasterer 

1 

4 

Printer 

2 

Plater 

1 

4 

5 

1 

Press  Feeder 

1 

1 

Photographer 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

Packer 

1 

Railway  Clerk 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Q 

1 

1 
5 
2 

School  Teacher 

1 
1 

Shoe  Maker 

1 
5 
2 
7 
20 
2 

4 
S 
3 

Stair  Builder 

Stenographer 

1 
3 
31 
2 

1 

1 
1 

11 
67 

Student 

Student  Cincinnati  Art  Academy 

14 
1 

1 

Stock  Keeper 

1 

2 
2 
1 

Surveyor 

2 

1 

Stone  Mason 

Superintendent 

2 

Sate  Maker 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 
24 
8 
1 

Saddler 

1 

1 
1 

■ 

Sign  Writer 

Soap  Manufacturer 

1 

Taifor 

2 

Tobacconist 

1 

1 

Tool  Maker 

1 

Telegraph  Operator 

1 

TitiTinr 

3 
1 

3 

^pe  Writer 

Upholster 

3 
24 
8 

Wood  Carver 

Wood  Turner 

Watch  Case  Maker 

1 

Totals 

3or 

191 

185 

zr 

10 

720 
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Mechasical  Depabtment. 

rNTEODUCTORY. 

Drawing  is  of  three  kinds  :  Representative,  Decorative  and  Constructive. 

Representative  drawing  shows  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  human  eye.  Deco- 
rative drawing  treats  of  ornamenting  them  ;  both  produce  pictures  which  are  uni- 
versally intelligible.  Constructive  drawing  illustrates  objects  as  they  are,  or  as 
they  are  to  be  made,  regarding  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  exterior.  It  prescribes 
precisely  the  geometric  form,  gives  the  accurate  dimensions  of  every  detail  of  the 
object,  traces  the  paths  of  points  of  parts  which  are  in  motion,  and  prescribes  what 
materials  are  to  be  used  for  the  different  elements. 

The  principles  of  constructive  drawing  are  variously  appUed  to  suit  different  sub- 
jects, or  the  need  of  different  craftsmen — architects,  engineers,  ship-builders,  ma- 
chinists, etc. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department  of  our  school  we  t«ach  constructive  drawing  as 
applied  to  machine  design,  and  to  the  needs  of  machine  construction. 

Mechanical  drawing,  or  constructive  drawing,  in  general,  is,  indeed,  the  medium 
between  thought  and  execution ;  by  it  alone  can  the  genius  of  conception  convey 
its  meaning  to  the  skill  which  executes,  or  suggestive  ideas  become  living,  practical 
realities. 

If  we  omit  consideration  of  those  forms  and  details  which  may  be  described  in 
a  few  words,  constructive  drawing  becomes  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  designer  and  the  workman — ^the  only  method  of  conveying  ideas. 

The  knowledge  of  this  art  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  not  only  for  the 
engineer,  draughtsman  or  designer,  but  also  for  every  machinist,  pattern-maker, 
blacksmith,  boiler-maker,  and  for  every  other  artisan  or  mechanic,  who  is  coimected 
with  the  useful  arts. 

The  one  must  understand  dravnng ;  the  other  must  understand  drawings. 

Independently  of  its  utility  as  a  precise  art,  constructive  drawing  really  interests 
the  student,  while  it  instructs  him.  It  instills  sound  and  accurate  ideas  into  his 
mind  and  develops  his  intellectual  powers. 

Constructive  drawing  is  not  as  intuitive  as  representative  drawing.  A  compli- 
cated but  well  executed  mechanical  drawing  will  appear  to  one  not  educated  in  the 
art  as  a  chaos  of  lines. 

In  mechanical  drawing,  mathematical  instruments  are  used  to  determine  form 
and  size,  and  the  use  of  such  instruments  requires  a  certain  amoimt  of  manual 
training. 

Mechanical  drawing  proceeds  upon  certain  conventions,  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Applied  Geometry,  and  some  knowledge  of  these  are  required  to  under- 
stand it. 

For  designing  machinery  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  mathematics, 
physics  and  mechanics  isalso  required. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  special  endeavor  Of  our  school  to  distribute  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  useful  and  noble  art  of  mechanical  drawing  in  a  popular  and  practical 
manner. 

In  the  Memeniar^GVade  the  pupils  receive  a  manual  training;  they  are  instructed 
in  the  handling  and  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  precision,  and  drilled  in  meas- 
uring accurately,  and  in  making  sharp,  clean  and  distinct  lines.  The  exercises  in 
this  grade  consist  of  drawing  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  simple  machine  parts 
from  the  flat  in  pencil  and  in  ink.  The  objects  have  been  selected  from  modem 
machinery.  At  the  same  time  the  pupils  are  introduced  into  the  conventions  of 
the  orthogonal  projections,  and  such  geometrical  constructions,  which  are  fre- 
quently applied  in  mechanical  drawing,  are  demonstrated. 

While,  in  the  elemen^irj;  giiids,*3]{r'!m^Pf  ^Pin  view  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
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acquire  the  manual  skill  and  a  dexterity  in  operating  with  T-square,  triangle,  com- 
pass, pencil  and  drawing-pen  ;  in  the  Intermediate  Orade  it  is  our  aim  to  teach  the 
pupils  "how  to  draw  orthographically.''  For  this  purpose  the  scholars  are  made 
famiUar  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  Applied  Geometry  in  a  practical  manner, 
and  required  to  draw  rectangular  and  oblique  projections  of  simple  solids,  such  as 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  etc.  j 

The  pupils  of  this  grade  are  also  taught  to  make  free-hand  sketches  from  actual 
machine  details,  or  to  copy  such  sketches  from  the  black-board,  with  all  dimensions 
figured  and  then  to  make  working  drawings  in  scale  from  their  sketches,  and  finally 
to  assemble  the  details  in  a  general  plan  of  the  whole  machine. 

The  students  of  the  Advanced  Orade  are  advised  in  the  rudiments  of  machine 
design.  During  the  past  session,  the  special  subject  of  study  was :  "  The  strength 
of  materials  practically  considered"  and  applied  to  gearing  or  to  parts  transmitting 
motion,  and  formed  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  previous  session. 

The  analytical  method  of  teaching  was  adopted.    The  instructor  propounded  a 

problem,  and,  by  analyzing  the  same,  he  ascertained  what  he  had  to  teach,  and  to 

explain,  in  order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  answer  all  questions  the  problem  evolved. 

It  was  often  necessary  to  treat  on  sections  of  mechanics  and  the  various  branches 

of  mathematics. 

The  drawings  made  by  the  students  in  this  grade  during  the  past  session  are  not 
numerous,  but  every  dimension  of  the  details  these  drawings  represent  has  been 
computed  and  thoroughly  considered  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  the  knowledge 
they  acquired  during  the  last  winter  will  be  of  constant  value  to  them. 

The  pupils  of  the  Mechanical  Department  were  industrious  and  highly  interested 
in  their  studies. 

The  Elementary  Grade  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Roth  and  Mr.  James  C. 
Steen,  the  latter  succeeding  Mr.  Frank  L.  Millward,  whose  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  position  he  so  ably  filled. 

The  Intermediate  Grade  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Garrett  Simpkinson  and  Prof. 
Ernest  Lictze  presided  over  those  in  the  Advanced  Grade.  Three  hundred  and 
seven  pupils  enrolled  in  this  department — an  increase  of  ninety-three  over  previous 
session,  and  in  consequence  the  labors  of  the  teachers  were  increased  and  more 
arduous. 

ARCHITECTUEAL  DEPABTMENT. 

The  work  in  this  department  the  past  session  has  been  most  encouraging,  and 
interesting  to  the  pupils.  The  same  plan  of  instruction,  as  maintained  in  the  past, 
has  been  followed,  and  several  new  features  were  introduced  and  have  been  a  suc- 
cess—as will  be  shown  by  the  general  improvement  in  the  work— considered  both 
from  a  practical  and  artistic  point  of  view. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirty-fourth  session  Mr.  H.  E.  Hannaford  was  compelled  by 
business  reasons— and  much  to  his  regret— to  retire  from  the  position  so  ably  filled 
by  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Mr.  Louis  G.  Dittoe  was  in  charge  of  the  Advan- 
ced Grade  the  past  session. 

The  work  of  this  grade  consisted  principally  of  practical  detailing  of  frame  and 
brick  houses,  the  classical  orders  of  Architecture,  and  original  designing.  The 
work  done  by  the  pupils  in  this  grade,  will,  we  think,  be  ample  evidence  that  the 
system  of  instruction  maintained  by  the  Institute  is  the  proper  one  and  is  a  success. 

The  Intermediate  Grade  was  in  charge  of  a  most  competent  gentleman,  Mr.  G«o. 
S.  Werner.  The  course  pursued  in  this  grade  consisted  of  the  draT^dng  of  plans 
and  elevations  of  a  number  of  well  arranged,  modern  houses— of  different  styles— 
with  aU  explanations  necessary- so  that  f  b  pupils  thoroughly  understood  their 
work,  all  the  principal  points  in  house  planning. 

The  Elementary  Grade  ^gi^oh^^ep^M^^^^]/^ Stedman  and  Mr.  John  Zet- 
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tel — ^the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Dittoe.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  in  this  grade 
enrolled  for  the  first  time,  and  the  large  number  of  ambitious  gentlemen  kept  their 
teachers  very  busy. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  grade  was  the  same  as  previous  session  and  con- 
sisted of  the  most  practical  problems  in  Gteometry,  Drawings  in  Isometrical  Per- 
spective and  Simple  Projections.  Much  good  work  was  done  by  the  pupils  in  this 
class,  and  the  work  of  the  department  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

AUTISTIC  DEPAETMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  this  departmentwas  much  in  excess  of  any  year  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  school. 

As  usual,  it  was  divided  into  three  grades  which  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  W. 
E.  McComas,  Valentine  Bonhajo  and  Herman  Weber. 

The  instruction  given  is,  as  far  as  possible,  practical,  and  is  intended  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  the  trade  or  profession  they  have  chosen  or  are  pursuing — for,  with  few 
exceptions,  our  pupils  have  commenced  the  struggle  of  life  and  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Institute  of  securing  a  knowledge 
which  will  aid  them  in  their  several  callings. 

In  this  department  alone  are  represented  all  the  trades  to  which  knowledge  of 
the  graphic  arts  is  applicable  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  obtain  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  designing  and  sketching,  which  would  enable  them  to  put  their  work  in 
form,  on  paper,  before  commencing  its  execution.  In  other  words,  to  become  de- 
signers in  their  several  branches. 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  pur- 
sued their  studies  on  an  evidently  well  considered  plan,  the  prosecution  of  which 
win  surely  bring  fruitful  results. 

Although  the  pupils  were  most  industrious,  the  evidence  of  their  labors  may  not 
be  apparent  in  finished  work  for  the  reason  that  a  majority  of  them  enrolled  for 
their  first  year,  and  in  addition  the  large  number  of  pupils  compelled  us  to  put 
desks  in  the  room  devoted  to  object  drawing,  thus  curtailing  our  facilities  in  that 
line. 

The  ladies'  class  is  gradually  increasing  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  de- 
gree of  proficiency  attained  by  them. 

The  work  which  will  be  shown  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  is  selected 
as  giving  the  best  idea  of  the  proficiency  attained  and  comprises  specimens  of  the 
various  branches  taught. 

The  large  number  of  scholars  in  this  department  kept  the  teachers  very  busy,  and 
in  future — ^in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  pupils — ^we  should  have  another  teacher  in 
the  Artistic  Department. 

CABRIAGB  DRAFTING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  opering  of  a  special  class  in  carriage  drafting  is  something  of  a  departure 
from  previous  ideas  governing  the  course  of  the  Institute;  but  the  carriage  indtistry 
is  one  of  such  magnitude  in  this  city,  and  the  methods  employed  in  making  draw- 
ings for  carriages  so  essentially  distinct  from  those  employed  in  other  lines  of  me- 
chanics, that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  afford  the  means  for  such  instruction,  at  least 
for  one  season  for  an  experiment. 

The  school  niimbered  only  one  from  the  ranks  of  carriage  makers  among  its 
pupils  the  previous  year,  but  this  session  twenty-seven  were  enrolled  in  this  depart- 
ment, all  of  them  being  actively  engaged  in  the  business  and  constituted  one  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  classes  in  the  school,  a  degree  of  success  of  which  we  may 
feel  proud  has  thus  been  accorded  in  number  of  pupils,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
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The  active  interest  which  Mr.  David  W.  Miller,  editor  of  The  Carriage  World, 
and  member  of  the  Institute,  has  taken  in  this  matter,  in  getting  the  carriage  ma- 
kers' club  of  this  city  to  use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  class,  and  in  using  the 
columns  of  his  journal  to  awaken  a  general  interest  is  responsible  to  a  large  degree 
for  the  formation  of  this  class,  and  has  caused  it  to  attract  attention  from  the  car- 
riage trade  throughout  the  United  States. 

At  his  suggestion  also,  Mr.  Howard  S.  MiUer,  draftsman  for  the  Geo.  C.  Miller 
Sons'  Carriage  Co.,  and  a  former  pupil  of  the  New  York  Technical  School  for  car- 
riage builders,  also  of  the  Dupont  School  for  carriage  builders,  Paris,  France,  was 
secured  as  instructor. 

The  advance  made  the  first  year  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  as  the  class  pro- 
gresses additional  room,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished,  and  facilities  for  full  size 
drawings  afforded. 

Instruction  in  some  of  the  more  abstruse  technical  points  wiU  be  given,  and  in 
every  way  as  complete  a  course  formulated  as  will  be  advisable  and  compatible 
with  the  interest  shown  by  the  membership  from  the  carriage  industry. 

To  stimulate  interest.  The  Carriage  World  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the 
pupil  in  this  class  who  made  the  best  di-af  t  during  the  past  session,  and  Mr.  D.  W. 
Miller  promises  to  arrange  for  the  exhibition  of  the.work  of  the  pupils,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  which  meets  in  this 
city  in  October,  1891. 

The  advantages  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  car- 
riage construction,  and  of  ability  to  properly  represent  by  exact  drawings  all  the 
parts  which  enter  into  a  carriage  in  the  course  of  its  construction  are  recognized 
by  all  intelligent  carriage  builders,  but  in  these  days  of  division  of  labor  and  dupli- 
cation of  parts,  the  knowledge  required  for  the  practical  all  round  carriage  maker 
has  begun  to  be  felt  as  a  scarce  article.  Hence  one  who  by  proper  education  has 
fitted  himself  for  the  necessary  acquirements  may  find  himself  in  demand  and  his 
services  valuable. 

To  plan  is  one  thing,  to  plan  accurately  and  to  make  drawings  of  all  parts  of  a 
whole  carriage  is  quite  another  thing.  One  capable  of  this,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  working  possibilities  of  material,  can  occupy  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
a  factory,  which  he  would  be  incompetent  to  fill  without  such  knowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  this  class  will  grow  as  its  results  are  shown 
in  the  pupils. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

It  was  the  intention  to  devote  two  evenings  each  week  to  mathematics,  but  on 
accoimtof  the  large  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  other  departments,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  Monday  night  exercises  and  be  content  with  two  and  one-half 
hours  each  Wednesday  evening. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  similar  to  that  piu:sued  the  previous  session,  i.  e., 
the  study  of  arithmetic — particularly  as  applied  to  mechanical  and  architectural 
work.  The  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  were  taught,  fractions,  decimal  and 
common,  algebra  and  geometry  were  considered. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Youmans  again  had  charge  of  this  department,  and  his  one  hundred 
and  ten  pupils  kept  him  very  busy.  The  thanks  of  all  interested  are  due  him,  for 
his  labors  were  most  severe.  By  the  aid  of  a  system  of  charts  prepared  by  him, 
much  ground  was  covered  and  a  large  amotmt  of  work  was  done,  but  the  time  was 
too  limited  to  fuUy  carry  out  our  plan  of  instruction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
coming  years,  we  will  be  enabled  to  furnish  better  facilities  for  this  department. 

The  thanks  of  all  interested  are  due  the  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Art  School, 
and  especially  so  to  Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  chairman,  who  not  only  gave  the  school 
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The  President  of  the  Institute  was  also  a  regular  visitor,  and  has  given  the  school 
constant  thought  and  attention. 

The  number  of  ladies  enroUed  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  the  mechanical, 
architectural  and  artistic  classes  being  graced  by  their  presence. 

In  every  department  of  the  school  the  work  has  been  thorough,  honest  and 
excellent.  The  work  of  the  teachers  has  been  most  creditable.  Their  labors  were 
excessive  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  friends  of  the  school. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much,  and  such  uniformly  good  work  can  be 
produced  in  so  short  a  time,  but  it  is  made  possible  by  our  efficient  corps  of  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers  and  a  system  of  instruction  and  facilities  for  study 
which  arouses  the  ambition  and  stimulates  the  interest  of  our  pupils  in  their  work. 

That  the  kindness  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  maintaining  the  school  is 
fully  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils — ^their 
uniform  good  conduct  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  attend  to  their  work. 
The  worthy  and  industrious  gentlemen  who  have  been  associated  virith  me  in  the 
school  work  the  past  session  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  uniform  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  above  all,  for  their  hard  work. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  pupils :  And  so  pleasant  and  courteous  were  they  that 
iny  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  thanks  and  gratitude.  Their  perseverance  and  pa- 
tient, faithful  energy  wiU  surely  bring  them  success  and  happiness  in  the  future. 
May  a  kind  Providence  bestow  his  choicest  blessings  upon  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  CHAMPION, 
Superintendent. 

A  letter  from  Supermtendent  Champion,  under  date  of  December 
llth,  1891,  gives  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  School. — 
He  says: 

*    *    *     "  You  will  notice  that  we  have  a  pecuhar  school.     Our  motto  is: 

We  live  for  those  who  need  us, 
For  the  good  that  we  can  do." 

And  we  live  up  to  it.  If  a  pupil  has  three  dollars  to  spare  for  tuition  we  accept  it. 
If  it  is  some  poor  boot  black,  who  does  not  know  where  he  will  get  his  next  meal, 
but  who  is  ambitious,  etc.,  we  welcome  him,  free  of  charge,  and  care  for  him  as 
well  as  though  he  was  worth  a  million. 

Many  young  men  and  women  from  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  city  attend  our 
school  and  perhaps  at  the  same  desk  will  be  boys  who  are  not  sure  of  a  bed  for  the 
night,  after  school  has  dismissed.  All  are  welcome,  black  and  white,  poor  and 
rich,  but  while  under  our  roof  they  must  be  gentlemen,  for  our  discipline  is  per- 
fect, and  we  never  have  the  shghtest  trouble. 

This  vdnter  we  have  18  teachers  and  832  pupils.     Next  year  we  can  take  care  of 
1200  pupils  and  we  have  several  new  departments  and  propose  to  give  poor  boys, 
who  have  not  been  to  school,  the  rudiments  of  an  education."    *    *    * 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  CHAMPION, 

Sup't." 

Since  the  ahove  was  in  type  the  64th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  in  April,  1892,  has  been  received;  and  bears  ample  evidence 
of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Institute.  President  Allison,  says 
in  his  report,  that  it  has  been  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity.  He 
attributes  the  continued  growth  and  success  of  the  school  to  "the 
indefatigable  efforts  ai^/fefteUS6MSf©«Sfi®e  courteous  and  efficient 
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superinteiideiit."  The  Board  of  Directors  report  the  Institute  as 
out  of  debt;  with  an  investment  made  during  the  year  of  $3,000, 
making  $8,000  in  all,  in-Avondale  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  Institute 
has  a  fund  amounting  in  all  to  $18,000.  The  building  has  been  put 
in  perfect  repair  during  the  year.  Superintendent  Champion,  re- 
ports an  enrollment  of  845  pupils  ;  being  an  increase  of  135,  over  the 
year  previous.  From  a  full  report  in  the  "  Merchant  and  Manufac- 
turer," of  April  33rd,  1893,  it  appears  that  the  exhibition  of  pupils' 
work,  and  the  annual  commencement  exercises,  took  place  on  April 
14th,  1893,  and  attracted  a  brilliant  audience.  The  newly  chosen 
President,  Mr.  James  Leslie,  "paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  retir- 
ing President,  Mr.  James  Allison,"  who  had  relinquished  his  post  to 
take  charge  of  an  important  department  of  the  coming  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago.  Wm.  H.  Stewart,  Esq.,  read  the  usual  reports  by  the 
oflBlcials,  and  Hon.  Thomas  McDougall,  delivered  the  annual  address. 
His  topics  were:  (1)  Cincinnati  as  a  Manufacturing  City.  (3)  The 
Necessity  of  Educated  Mechanical  Skill,  and  (3)  Better  Homes  for 
Working  People.  In  treating  the  last  topic,  the  eloquent  orator 
startled  his  audience  by  asserting  that  the  working  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  poorer  homes  than  those  of  their  class  in  any  other 
American  city ;  he  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
this  condition  could  be  effectively  remedied.  Rev.  W.  H.  Warren, 
awarded  the  special  prizes.  With  this  brief  summary  of  its  latest 
report,  the  history  of  this  interesting  voluntary  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, must  close. 

At  the  election  on  the  13th  of  April,  1893,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — James  Leslie. 

Vice  President — Walter  Laidlaw. 

Secretary — Wm.  H.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Geo.  M.  Clark. 

Directors — Harvey  E.  Hannaford,  David  W.  Miller,  P.  G.  March, 
William  Griffith,  A.  B.  Champion,  Chas.  L.  Wiltsee  and  Robert 
Kirkup. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CINCINNATI  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHTO.  EVENING 
DRAWINO  CLASSES  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS;  COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO;  AND  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati— Suggestions,  that  the  former  movement  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  in  favor  of  Technological 
Training  and  Manual  Ti-aining,  prepared  the  pubUc  to  give  support  to  this  new 
school— Incorporated  July  37th,  1886— Letter  from  Superintendent  Carothers  on 
the  use  of  the  name  " Technical"— Historical  sketch  from  First  Annual  Report- 
Committee  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  reports  in  favor  of  incorporating  this 
School— First  Board  of  Directors  elected  October,  25th,  1886— List  of  Board- 
School  opened  with  only  three  pupils ;  attendance  only  eighteen  at  end  of  first 
year — ^Pamphlet  containing  addresses  delivered  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
first  year  of  the  School— Extracts  from  address  by  Hon.  John  Tehrenbach— The 
need  and  utility  of  definite  technical  knowledge  briefly  illustrated— Address  by 
Professor  Thomas  Norton— Striking  analysis  of  pubhc  school  attendance  in  Cin- 
cinnati, showing  that  only  fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  children  who  enter  the 
lowest  primary  schools,  ever  complete  the  high  school  course — That  is,  only  four- 
teen out  of  every  thousand  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  continue  to  attend 
school  for  twelve  consecutive  years — Extracts  from  Professor  French's  address 
on  the  relation  of  Manual  Training  to  Mental  Training — Extract  from  address 
by  Ex  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee — The  importance  and 
value  of  a  technical  school — Sixty-four  pupils  reported  in  attendance  during 
second  year — Commercial  Club  of  Cincinnati  formally  endorse  the  school  in  No- 
vember, 1887 — Individual  members  had,  before,  freely  contributed  to  its  support — 
Extracts  from  prospectus  of  school  pubhshed  1886-87 — First  Annual  Catalogue 
issued  February  1888 — Details  of  conditions  of  admission  and  programme  of 
courses  of  study — Proposed  Department  of  Domestic  Science  described — Equip- 
ment of  wood-working  shops — Theory  of  shop  instruction  stated — General  plan 
of  school — The  new  forms  of  training  and  their  educational  value,  discussed  at 
length  by  Mr.  George  E.  Carothers,  Superintendent  of  the  School.  Addresses  at 
closing  exercises  of  second  year,  June  13th,  1888 — Extracts  from  address  by 
Colonel  William  L.  Kobinson,  President  Board  of  Directors — Address  by  Super- 
intendent George  R.  Carothers — Interesting  history  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
School — Quotes  Emerson  on  Self-Eeliance— Claims  four  pre-eminent  advantages 
for  Hand  Training — Arguments  of  opponents  of  Manual  Training  considered — 
Value  of  physical  training  for  girls,  as  well  as  boys — ^Address  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Thayer — The  School  at  Toledo,  commended — The  importance  of  Industrial  Art 
Training  to  the  country,  emphasized — The  value  to  the  inventor,  or  working 
mechanic,  of  this  ability  to  develop  his  ideas  and  plan  in  drawings — The  plan 
grows  and  is  perfected  just  as  the  author's  rough  draft  is  likewise  polished  and 
developed — He  refers  to  the  master  of  the  art  of  wood-carving,  Mr.  Fry,  whose 
exquisite  works  have  given  fame  to  Cincinnati — The  rooms  of  the  school  in 
Music  Hall  were  occupied  with  exhibits  during  the  "  Centennial  Exposition," 
1888,  and  the  school  was  opened  temporarily  in  one  of  the  district  school  buildings 
—Mr.   Carothers  reBigia^jfi2M^^WicP6^(M&-  Klemm,  Ph.D.,  appointed 
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Principal  of  the  School  in  August  1888— The  Commercial  Olub  raised  a  large  fund 
for  the  school — Fifty  thousand  dollars  ultimately  contributed — ^A  new  Board  of 
Directors  chosen — Report  of  the  Principal,  December  1st,  1888 — Details  of  attend- 
ance and  of  studies — List  of  Instructors — Board  of  Trustees'  report  for  1889-'90 — 
Professor  L.  R.  Klemm  resigning,  Mr.  James  B.  Stanwood  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor— The  Catalogues  for  two  following  years  show  increasing  number  of  students 
— Number  for  the  year  1891-'93  is  153 — Equipment  of  shops  largely  increased — 
Sketch  of  a  boys'  school  Uf  e  in  the  Technical  School — List  of  Trustees  and  Faculty 
— Free  Evening  Drawing  Classes  in  other  cities — Evening  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois — Illustrates  a  group  of  schools,  in  other  cities  and  towns,  similar  to  the  Free 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  established  by  law  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts— Opened  by  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  1874,  for  free  instruction  in 
Mechanics'  and  Mechanical  Drawing — Open  S.ve  evenings  each  week — Thirty 
eight  pupils  attended  the  first  session — Professor  H.  H.  Belfleld,  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Evening  High  School, 
furnishes  historical  data — No  drawing  taught  in  evening  schools  of  Chicago  till 
1868 — Introduced  by  Dr.  SeUm  A.  Peabody,  present  Regent  of  Illinois  Industrial 
University — (1884) — The  great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871,  ended  these  evening  schools — 
The  Evening  High  School  reopened  in  1874,  still  in  charge  of  Dr.  Peabody— Mr. 
Brownell  succeeded  Dr.  Peabody  in  October  1878,  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Belfleld  as- 
simied  charge  in  October  1881 — Mr.  OUver  H.  Westcott  succeeded  in  October, 
1883 — The  school  of  value  to  the  pupils — Supported  by  direct  appropriation  of  the 
City  Council — Two  late  presidents  of  the  School  Board,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
wish  the  discontinuance  of  the  school — Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  opened  November  1874,  by  Board  of  Education — ^Drawing  put 
in  day  schools  same  year — Seventy  five  pupils  attended  evening  schools;  twenty- 
five  were  ladies — Extracts  from  Annual  Report,  by  City  Superintendent  R.  W. 
Stevenson  for  1874-75— Professor  W.G.  Goodnough,  Superintendent  of  Art  Edu- 
cation in  City  Schools,  was  appointed  teacher — Details  of  course  of  studies — Statis- 
tics of  pupils  occupations — The  School  commended — Extracts  from  Professor 
Goodnough's  Report  as  Master — Want  of  suitable  accommodations — Pupils  work 
exhibited  at  end  of  season — ^Attracted  much  interest — Second  year — One  hundred 
and  seven  pupils,  in  all ;  thirty  eight  women — The  Board  of  Education  opened 
no  evening  schools  during  the  winter  of  1876-77 — Columbus  Art  Association 
opened  in  autumn  of  1878 — An  Art  School  opened  by  this  Association,  January, 
1879 — An  evening  drawing  class,  with  a  tuition  charge  of  ten  cents  per  night, 
opened — ^This,  with  the  fact  that  drawing  had  been  put  in  all  the  public  schools, 
led  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the  City  evening  drawing  School — Free  Evening 
Drawing  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  organized  by  city  School  Board  in  Octo- 
ber 1873 — Mr.  H.  E.  Luding  in  charge — Eighty  two  pupils  attended,  only  two  of 
whom  were  women — Exhibition  of  Scholars'  work,  held  in  1875 — Superseded  by 
the  Board  in  1884,  by  opening  the  day  and  evening  Mechanical  Drawing  School 
— Superintendent  Jones,  of  Erie,  reported  in  1889,  the  success  of  this  school,  and 
its  practical  operation — Mr.  George  ZwiUing  in  charge  as  Principal. 

The  Technical  School  op  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  the  preceding  history  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the 
school  attached  to  it,  the  trend  of  a  general  movement  in  favor  of 
both  technical  education  and  manual  training,  is  clearly  discernible. 
The  modification  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  the  talk  about  founding  a  manual  training  school ;  the  reports 
on  Technological  edu(g^^gg^^)iJ^^,^gj^piendations  made  by  the 
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joint  committees  of  tlie  Institute,  and  of  several  other  bodies,  to 
devise  a  plan  for  founding  a  school  of  Technology ;  the  several 
changes  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  school,  all  bear  witness  to  the 
impulse  toward  some  changes  and  additions  to  the  usual  educational 
facilities  which  were  moving  the  community  to  action.  The  com- 
munity, however,  had  not,  as  yet,  arrived  at  a  definite  knowledge 
of  its  own  wishes,  or  any  clear  conception  of  how  they  were  to  be 
secured. 

Dissatisfaction  and  impatience  with  the  existing  situation  was 
general,  but  a  working  plan  had  yet  to  be  evolved. 

In  view  of  these  phases  of  its  evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  may  be  recognized  as  the 
direct  precursor  of  the  school  now  about  to  be  described,  though 
the  promoters  of  this  school  and  Mr.  Oarothers,  the  moving  spirit 
of  its  existence,  may  never  have  suspected  any  such  relation  between 
the  two  institutions,  and  would  very  possibly,  resent  any  such  sug- 
gestion. Indeed,  the  history  of  the  small  beginnings  and  struggling 
existence  of  this  experimental  school,  during  the  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing its  opening,  would  very  probably  have  led  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  disavow  any  possible 
remotest  connection  between  the  two. 

Still,  in  perusing  the  histories  of  the  institutions,  and  in  view  of 
the  support  finally  given  to  the  Technical  school  through  the 
Commercial  Club,  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  arising  from  the  various  efforts  which  originated 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  establish 
a  similar  school  in  cooperation  with  other  organized  bodies  of  citizens, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  public  interest  which  has,  at  last,  been 
taken  in  this  struggling  experimental  school.  The  direct  model  of 
this  school,  is  primarily,  the  school  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, in  St.  Louis,  and  secondly,  the  Toledo  School.  The  girl  pupils, 
and  the  proposed  department  of  Domestic  Science,  etc.,  plainly  show- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Toledo  example. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  recently  established  school  which  may 
eventually  be  classed  with  the  several  Manual  Training  Schools, 
grouped  in  the  following  chapters ;  though,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
extract  from  Principal  Carothers  letter,  it  differs  from  these  in 
some  respects  and  is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  so  fully  developed  in  all 
departments.  The  main  purpose  and  the  methods  of  the  schools 
are  however  analogous. 

"  The  School  occupies  rooms  in  the  south  wing  of  the  great  Music 
Hall  Building,  which  is  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Elm  streets, 
fronting  on  Elm."  Ample  accommodations  are  here  available  for  a 
very  large  number  of  scholars,  if  the  attendance  shall  render  such 
increase  of  facilities  desirable. 

The  Technical  School  Association  of  Cincinnati,  was  incorporated 
Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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July  37t]i,  1886,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000.00 ;  ia  one  Inindred 
shares  of  $50.00  each.  Its  resources  are  mainly  from  the  donations 
of  citizens  interested  in  the  movement.  It  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
self  sustaining." 

•  The  Historical  sketch  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  First  annual 
catalogue.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  school,  addresses 
were  made  by  several  leading  educators  and  citizens;  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form  from  which  extracts  will  be 
given. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  doubtless  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  publicity  thus  given  to  its  purpose,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
second  year  showed  a  total  of  sixty  pupils;  while  at  the  opening  the 
first  year,  there  were  only  three  in  attendance,  and  only  eighteen  in 
all  during  the  first  year. 

The  following  reply  to  a  query  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the 
school, — which  it  will  be  seen  follows  English  rather  than  American 
precedent, — is  given  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  Principal  Ca- 
rothers,  who  says: 

We  call  our  school  a  "  Technical  School "  because  that  ia  the  correct  name  for 
it.  The  meaoingof  "Manual  Training"  as  I  find  it  in  Webster's  dictionary,  is  first; 
Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  the  hand  and  second  to  teach  and  form  by  practice. 

The  various  meaning  of  the  word  "Technical"  as  we  use  it  are  as  follows:  To 
bring  forth,  to  produce — Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  useful  or  Mechanic  Arts.  Specially 
appropriated  to  any  art,  science,  or  business. 

All  honor  to  Dr.  Woodward,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  selected  the  most  appro- 
priate name  for  his  school. — (I  am  a  graduate  of  it.) 

I  do  not  wish  to  assume  too  much,  and  it  is  a  thing  which  I  do  not  frequently 
say,  but  I  do  claim  a  diflEerence  between  the  plan  of  our  school  and  those  of  the  St. 
Louis,  or  Chicago  schools,  in  this;  The  entire  course  of  this  school  is  designed  to  be 
progressive,  step  by  step,  as  a  unity.  The  course  of  each  department  is  laid  and  to 
harmonize  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  work  of  the  others.  The  mental  work  is 
not  put  above  the  technical  or,  vice  versa,  each  are  on  an  equality  in  determining 
the  rank  of  a  pupU.  The  objective  point  in  our  work  being  an  institution  of  applied 
science  in  which  the  study  of  English  language  and  literature  is  necessary  to  have 
the  scheme  of  education  we  propose  to  give,  complete.  As  some  of  our  pupils  wish 
to  go  on  through  the  University  or  Polytechnic  course,  German  or  French,  for 
them,  take  the  place  of  English  four  times  a  week  for  two  years. 

We  do  not  wish  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  we  have  a  trade  school,  or  that 
we  have  simply  a  high  school,  in  connection  with  which  is  a  drawing  school  and  a 
school  of  tool  instruction,  which  have  no  immediate  connection  other  than  in  being 
under  the  same  corporation  in  control ;  but  that  here,  these  different  branches  or 
lines  of  work  are  so  closely  united  that  they  form  a  "  Technical  School." 

(Pardon  the  multiplicity  of  words  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  a  great  many  in- 
quiries similar  to  yours,  and  should  you  publish  this  in  your  forthcoming  work  on 
industrial  schools  it  wiU  answer  a  great  many  more,  before  they  (the  inquiries)  are 
made  of  me. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  term  "  Technical," 
is  retained  as  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  superior  schools  of 
applied  sciences  in  this  country,  the  use  of  it  by  an  elementary 
school  of  applied  scieE(3^;feB^dj8aII[J;d!03snfi%uity. 
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The  following  is  from  the  First  Annual  Report. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH  . 

The  need  of  a  Technical  School  in  Cincinnati,  had  been  felt  for  some  years  and 
"Was  the  subject  of  serious  thought  with  a  number  of  our  pubhc- spirited-men— 
among  whom  were  M.  E.  Ingalls,  Julius  Dexter,  John  V.  Lewis,  Major  L.  M.  Hosea 
and  others— who  had  from  time  to  time  been  calling  attention  to  the  desurabUity  of 
establishing  such  a  school. 

However  no  definite  results  came  of  these  deUberations  until  at  a  meeting  held 
by  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus,  July  8,  1886,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  and  the  f  easibihty  of  organizing  a  Technical  School. 

The  members  of  that  committee  were  Col.  Wm.  L.  Robinson,  Adolph  Pluemer, 
Wm.  F.  Gray,  "  and  such  other  citizens  as  they  may  select. 

The  committee  making  a  favorable  report,  an  association  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  July  27,  1886,  imder  the  name  of 
"The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati." 

The  Association  completed  its  organization  October  35,  1886,  by  electing  a  board 
of  fifteen  Directors." 

The  following  were  the  members  of  the  first 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

Wm.  L.  Robinson,  President. 

H.  T.  Procter,  H.  C.  Ezekiel,  Vice-Presidents. 

Adolph  Pluemer,  Treasurer. 

Thos.  J.  Gafi,  H.  P.  Boyden,  A.  M.  Dolph, 

A.  W.  Osier,  Julius  Dexter,  P.  McAvoy, 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  Wm.  F.  Gray,  Jno.  S.  Woods. 

Stewart  Shillits,  H.  Goepper, 

Geo.  R.  Carothers,  Secretary. 

The  school  was  formally  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupils  November  1,  1886, 
in  the  Art  Rooms  of  Music  Hall.  The  practical  work  of  the  school  began  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  with  a  class  of  three  pupils,  and  closed  the  year,  June 
23,  1887,  with  eighteen. 

The  following  extracts  from  addresses  are  taken  from  the  pam- 
phlet *  referred  to. 

The  addresses  began  with  that  of  the  Hon.  John  Fehrenbatch,  who 
dwelt  on  the  need  of  thorough  scientific  training  in  all  the  indus- 
trial and  mechanical  arts.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  There  is  no  longer  any  system  in  our  workshops 
whereby  our  boys  can  be  educated  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  mysteries  of  mechani- 
cal industries.  The  absence  of  any  regular  apprenticeship  system  in  the  various 
mechanical  callings  is  responsible  for  the  alarming  amount  of  technical  ignorance 
among  the  great  mass  of  our  mechanics.  If  no  remedy  is  provided  the  American 
mechanic  will  soon  take  second  place  in  the  field  with  his  European  competitor. 

*  Technical  Education.  Extracts  from  addresses  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Fehren- 
batch, Prof.  Thomas  Norton,  Prof.  Thomas  H.  French,  jr.,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee, 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  33,  1887,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Cinoin^yy^^^  Microsoft® 
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Intellectual  and  scientific  mechanism  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  workshops  of  our 
country,  but  muscular  mechanism  has  been  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  is  a 
lamentable  state  of  afifairs  and  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  Take  my  profession,  for 
example,  mechanical  engineering,  a  calling  in  which  are  many  of  the  brightest 
mechanical  intellects  in  our  country,  and  yet  there  is  a  woful  lack  of  inteUeotual 
and  scientific  knowledge  among  the  members  of  the  profession.  Go  into  a  steam 
Doiler  shop  and  ask  the  journeyman  boilermaker  the  thickness  of  plate  required 
for  a  boiler  of  a  given  diameter,  given  tensile  strength  of  material,  to  carry  a  given 
pressure  with  safety,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  you  will  not  get  the  in- 
formation. 

»  *  «  *  #  *  * 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  indeed  know  anything  of  the  important  science  of 
geometry.  Knowledge  in  this  important  branch  of  science  is  no  longer  acquired 
in  the  boiler  shop;  but  here,  it  is,  and  the  student  can  be  taught  how  to  apply  it  to 
the  various  mechanical  trades.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  aye  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  that  the  student  should  receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  in- 
struction in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  aU  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  and  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  practically  to  the 
various  mechanical  trades. 

He  then  shows  the  need  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  moulding 
of  iron,  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  in  the  machine  shop. 

And  here,  too,  you  wiU  find  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  trade.  Machinists  are  no  longer  educated  in  the  shop,  in  their  stead 
we  have  the  'lathe-hand,' the 'planer  hand,' the  'vise  hand,' etc.  In  the  days 
when  I  learned  the  trade  a  machinist  was  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  com- 
munity, a  man  of  some  standing.  But  what  is  he  to-day?  As  a  mechanic  he  has 
no  exalted  position  in  society.  Whatever  eminence  he  attains  among  his  fellows 
he  attains,  not  on  account  of  any  skiU.  he  may  have  acquired  in  the  shop,  but  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  science,  arts  and  mysteries  of  his  trade  acquired 
outside  of  the  shop,  as  there  they  are  no  longer  taught. 

This  the  speaker  strikingly  illustrated,  following  it  by  a  similar 
statement  as  to  the  Engineers  in  charge  of  steam  engines.  He  closes 
this  with  an  urgent  plea  for  schools  of  this  class  where  such  instruc- 
tion can  be  given : 

I  have  endeavored  in  a  brief  and  practical  way  to  show  the  need  of  a  technical 
school  in  our  city  and  State — a  school  where  the  student  is  taught  how  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  industry.  To  enable  the  student 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  his  knowledge  to  the  mechanical  arts  he  must  be 
familiar  with  the  laws  and  rules  governing  scientific  and  intellectual  mechanism. 
I  could  give  a  great  many  illustrations  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  but 
one  additional  example  will  suffice.  What  area  of  opening  will  a  bevel  seated  valve 
of  a  given  diameter,  of  a  given  lift  (less  than  the  depth  of  the  seat)  produce  ?  Let  the 
graduate  of  any  school  or  college,  be  never  so  well  informed  in  all  of  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  ask  him  this  one  simple  question  in  the  science  of 
steam  engineering;  and  if  he  has  not  been  taught  how  to  apply  his  mathematical 
knowledge  in  that  direction  he  can  not  answer  the  question. 

I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  our  mechanical  industries,  with  no  system  of  apprenticeship  in  our 
workshops  whereby  apprentices  can  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  of  their  trades,  a 
school  such  as  you  have  here,  should  be  founded  by  the  State,  and  made  a  part  of  its 
educational  system.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  material  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  and  Nation,  that  our  mechanics  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
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intellectual  and  scientific,  as  well  as  the  practical  branches  of  mechanical  industries. 
Under  our  present  system  of  free  education  when  the  scholar  has  graduated  from 
the  high  school  he  is  not  qualified  to  pursue  any  prof  essional  or  mechanical  calling, 
but  must  devote  an  additional  number  of  years  in  learning  how  to  apply  the  educa- 
tion received  in  the  public  schools.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  graduate  of  the 
Technical  School.  Here  the  student  is  given  a  finished  education,  at  least  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  mechanism ;  an  education  that  may  at  once  be  applied  to  any 
mechanical  calling  he  may  choose  to  follow.  From  the  moment  he  crosses  the 
threshold  of  the  Technical  School  to  go  out  into  the  world,  he  will  be  able  to  success- 
fully fight  the  battles  of  life  and  need  never  become  a  mere  '  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water. 

To  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  founded  this  school  the  people  of  our  city 
owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  every  encouragement 
possible.  Whatever  I  can,  I  am  willing  to  do,  in  my  humble  way,  to  make  the 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  a  complete,  a  thorough,  and  a  grand  success. 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  Thomas  Norton,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  whose  topic  so  relates  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Common  Schools,  that  his  entire  address  is  here 
given.     He  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  I  am  glad  to  show  my 
personal  interest  in  the  important  enterprise  you  have  undertaken  and  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  bring  you  words  of  greeting  from  your  fellow-workers  in  the 
University.  Everything  which  strengthens  the  educational  facilities  of  our  com- 
munity interests  us  most  keenly,  and  we  can  not  but  feel  an  exceptional  interest  in 
this  Technical  School,  offering  as  it  does  such  admirable  training  for  the  special 
scientific  courses  of  the  University. 

The  want  of  such  a  school  has  long  been  felt  in  our  city.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  evident  that  the  courses  of  study  in  our  public  and  high  school  system  were 
not  meeting  the  actual  needs  of  a  large  class  in  our  midst.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
harsh  accusation  to  bring  against  our  finely  organized  staff  of  educators,  with  their 
army  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  scholars,  with  their  continued  effort  to  increase 
the  eflS.ciency  of  their  work,  and  their  recognized  pre-eminence  among  the  inborn 
educational  agencies  of  this  country.  While  appreciating  most  thoroughly  the 
earnestness,  the  conscientiousness  and  the  ability  of  those  in  charge  of  Cincinnati's 
school  interests,  still,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  here,  as  in  other  cities,  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  a  large  mass  of  our  youth  in  the  matter  of  school  training  is  disregarded. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  fact  first  became  apparent  to  me. 

THE  BREVITY  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  FOB  THE    AVERAGE  CHILD. 

While  perusing  the  admirable  annual  leports  of  our  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion—reports, by  the  way,  which  every  parent  should  diligently  study  in  order  to 
understand  fully  the  enormous  amount  of  care  and  thought  bestowed  upon  the 
question  of  education  in  our  city— I  was  struck  by  one  feature  in  the  tabulated 
statements  of  attendance.  This  was  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  number  of  scholars 
with  each  successive  advance  in  grade.  The  fact  interested  me  so  much,  that,  bas- 
ing my  calculations  on  these  published  lists  of  attendance,  I  constructed  the  follow- 
ing table,  designed  to  show  the  history  of  any  one  thousand  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  average  age  of  six  years.  As  you  all  probably  know, 
the  free  school  system  of  Cincinnati  provides  for  a  course  of  five  years  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  a  course  of  three  years  in  the  intermediate  schools  and  a  course  of 
four  years  in  the  high  schools,  or  a  total  of  twelve  vears. 
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TABLE  SHOWma  DUEATION  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE  FOR  ONE  THOUSAND  PUPILS. 


Number. 

Years. 

Schools. 

1,000 

643 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 

District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Intermediate. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

664 

806     

388                                         ... 

269    

185 

180 

67     

37 

21 

14               

This  table  shows  that  out  of  1,000  children  entering  our  public  schools,  643  con- 
tinue the  second  year,  etc.;  269  enter  the  intermediate  schools;  67  enter  the  high 
schools,  and  but  fourteen  complete  the  high  school  course/  Of  these  fourteen,  five 
or  six  probably  enter  upon  a  college  course. 

Now,  in  drawing  a  lesson  from  these  figures  we  must  make  due  allowance  for 
mortality.  Vital  statistics  tell  us  that  out  of  1,000  children  at  the  age  of  six  years 
80  will  die  before  the  age  of  18.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  still  the  above  figures 
are  most  startling.  They  show  that  but  thirteen  per  cent,  of  our  school  population 
complete  the  elementary  training  of  the  intermediate  school,  and  but  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the  full  opportunities  of  the  high  school. 

WHY  ARE  NOT  CHILDREN  LEFT  LONGER  IN  SCHOOL? 

The  question  arises,  why  are  children  withdrawn  so  rapidly  from  school?  "Why 
does  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  school  population  enjoy  the  exceptionally  fine 
disciplinary  advantages  of  our  high  schools?  In  reply,  extreme  poverty  may  be 
urged  in  a  limited  number  of  cases ;  difficulty  of  access  or  inefficient  teaching 
certainly  can  not  be  a  reason.  To  my  mind  the  great  cause  of  the  withdrawal  of 
children  from  the  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parents  see  no  direct  advantage 
accruing  from  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  study. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  question  the  merits  of  classical  and  literary  training 
for  the  masses.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a  man  of  generous  culture 
is  thereby  unfitted  for  manual  labor.  Week  after  week  I  have  shared  the  toil  of 
common  laborers,  and  I  never  felt  less  happy  or  less  efficient  in  my  work  because  I 
could  conjugate  a  Greek  verb,  while  my  companions  had  very  hazy  notions  about 
the  nature  of  any  verb. 

We  must  look  at  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  parent — we 
must  follow  the  advice  given  by  Charles  Eeade  in  his  dramatic  novel  on  the  labor 
question,  to  "  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place.'' 

,  The  mass  of  fathers  in  our  city  are  men  who  gain  their  daily  bread  by  manual 
labor;  their  skUl  and  mechanical  knowledge  have  been  obtained  slowly  and  pain- 
fully through  years  of  toil.  For  their  sons  they  expect  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
similar  or  identical  careers.  A  man  of  this  class  may  be  inteUigent  and  conscien- 
tious, anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  but  still  the  question  arises  inevitably 
at  some  period  of  his  child's  school  training,  "  How  far  am  I  justified  in  carrying 
this  training  ?  Will  my  child  be  any  better  equipped  for  his  probable  life  work  by 
this  prolonged  sacrifice  of  time  and  money?" 

The  figures  already  quoted  show  what  is  the  too  frequent  response— the  child  is 
taken  at  an  early  age  from  school  and  put  at  some  occupation  whereby  he  ceases  to 
be  an  expense  to  his  parents.  Nor  can  we  criticise  so  strongly  the  reasoning  of  the 
latter.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  see  any  value  in  purely  intellectual  discipline,  and 
nearly  all  our  present  ^'^^^^j^^jf^ ^^j^^^^f^^^^^  tliis  head. 
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HOW  MANUAL  TRAINING  MAY    LEAD  TO  LONGER    SCHOOL  LIFE  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

Let  US  see  how  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  altered  by  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  you  have  inaugurated  in  our  city.  Henceforth  a  parent  sees  the  course 
of  study  in  the  intermediate  school  serving  as  a  pathway  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Technical  School.  In  this  school  there  is  a  happy  mingling  of  lines  of  study  calling 
for  acute,  careful  observation,  dextrous  manipulation  and  accurate  reasoning; 
training  at  once  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  brain  ;  in  other  words,  educating  just 
those  powers  of  mind  and  body  with  which  the  future  man  is  to  gain  his  daily  bread. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  any  of  our  laboring  class  to  appreciate  fully  the 
value  of  such  a  training.  The  intelUgent  artisan  sees  at  once  what  a  capital  it 
places  in  his  boy's  hands  to  provide  him  with  this  admirable  mental  and  physical 
equipment,  enabling  him  to  master  rapidly  and  easily  any  mechanical  calling,  and 
readily  rise  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  When  the  words  'schooling' 
and  '  education '  bear  this  new  and  practical  meaning  to  the  ears  of  those  whose 
toil  makes  Cincinnati's  wealth,  can  we  doubt  that  in  multitudes  of  cases  they  will 
cheerfully  undergo  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  afford  their  children  such  opportuni- 
ties as  are  now  being  brought  within  their  reach? 

THE  CITY  SHOULD  ESTABLISH   FREE  PUBLIC  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  before  many  years  have  passed  by,  the  principles  upon 
which  this  institution  is  founded  will  be  adopted  by  our  school  authorities  and  so 
engrafted  upon  the  educational  system  of  our  municipahty  that  the  full  benefits  of 
this  course  of  manual  training  may  be  offered  freely  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
city.  We  tax  ourselves  generously  that  our  high  schools  may  be  able  to  provide  a 
most  thorough  and  complete  course  of  mental  training  for  the  youth  in  our  midst, 
who  will  be  the  future  lawyers,  physicians  and  clergymen.  Why  should  we  not 
be  equally  generous  towards  those  whose  skill,  taste  and 'energy-are  required  to 
maintain  the  well-earned  renown  of  Cincinnati's  manufacturing  industries  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  expense  would  be  too  great,  let  us  glance  at  the  question 
for  a  moment  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint.  It  is  generally  concluded  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
young  man  is  increased  by  at  least  $500  per  annum  as  the  result  of  the  training  in 
such  an  institution  as  our  Technical  School,  and  that  this  superiority  in  earning 
capacity  is  maintained  throughout  Uf  e  as  compared  with  the  average  artisan  who 
entered  upon  his  trade  when  still  a  boy. 

This  plus  value  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  a  capital 
of  $10,000.  Now,  if  you  graduate  classes  of  fifty  members,  as  you  hope  to  do  soon, 
you  will  practically  add  to  the  capital  of  the  city  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually; 
and  I  certainly  regard  that  form  of  capital — the  investment  in  manual  and  mental 
skill — as  more  desirable  for  the  growth  of  our  community,  far  more  desirable  than 
the  simple  addition  of  so  much  cash. 

Such  facts  as  these  appeal  to  every  pubhc-spirited  citizen  interested  in  the  mate- 
rial development  of  Cincinnati.  Can  we  regard  the  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school  as  you  have  instituted  as  in 
any  degree  unwarranted  when  it  brings  in  such  a  manifest  reward  in  the  increase 
of  the  economic  values  of  the  city? 

More  difficult  to  estimate,  but  certainly  not  less  important,  are  the  gains  to  the 
community  in  the  improved  morals  of  the  artisan  class,  due  to  the  presence  of  such 
a  school  as  yours,  uphholding  the  dignity  and  nobiUty  of  the  many  handicrafts  and 
the  multitude  of  handworkers. 

In  closing,  I  would  express  the  heartfelt  wish  that  the  disinterested  labors  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  our  Technical  School  may  receive  ample  recognition  from 
all  intelligent  citizens  and  that  their  hopes  for  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  attend- 
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Professor  Norton's  statements  as  to  the  conditions  of  public  school 
attendance  receive  added  emphasis  and  interest  in  connection  with 
those  which  follow  in  the  subsequent  address  by  Dr.  Peaslee,  Ex- 
Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  who  praises  the 
schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  City.  Professor  Thomas 
French,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
followed  in  an  address  urging  the  further  development  of  the  present 
industrial  phase  of  education  and  quoting  in  support  of  the  movement, 
from  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  the  City. 

Professor  French  said  :  *  *  *  "I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  educa- 
tional value  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  mental  training.  In  this  system 
we  recognize  one  of  the  results  of  the  mighty  force  which  is  gradually  transform- 
ing our  methods  of  educational  work.     *    *    * 

The  educational  teachings  of  Comenius,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Froebel  and  their  suc- 
cessors, have  introduced  a  new  era;  we  hail  the  advent  of  the  Kindergarten,  the 
Kitchen  Garden,  the  industrial  school,  the  various  laboratories  of  science-schools 
as  aflEording  natural  channels  for  the  union  of  theory  with  practice.  WhUe  the 
mind  is  taught  to  think,  the  eye  must  be  taught  to  observe,  and  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute. 

Industrial  education  is  already  more  than  justified  in  this  and  other  countries  by 
the  fruits  it  has  borne;  the  question  is  not  "  Shall  industrial  education  be  encour- 
aged?" but  in  what  manner  may  it  be  most  wisely  associated  with  our  present 
system  of  schools  and  colleges?  The  subject  is  too  vast  for  even  cursory  treatment 
at  this  time.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  Cincinnati,  yet  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  technical  school  exists  here; 
again,  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the  fact,  how  many  tm.derstand  the  purpose  of 
its  existence? 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  teach 
trades,  but  to  supplement  scholastic  training  with  such  training  of  the  hand-  and 
eye  as  shall  most  happily  conduce  to  the  rounded  development  of  aU  the  faculties; 
let  it  be  known  that  the  first  end  and  purpose  is  educational,  not  commercial; 
although  incidentally  the  knowledge  and  skiU  thus  attained  has  a  prominent  com- 
mercial bearing  and  value.    The  technical  school  should  supplement,  not  supplant, 

the  public  school." 

******* 

It  is  very  clear  that  Professor  French  does  not  mean  an  Engineer- 
ing School  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Trade  School  on  the  other;  he  how- 
ever suggests  a  school  in  which  mechanical  training  only  shoTild  be 
taught, — ^the  other  schools  taking  care  of  the  mental  and  literary 
training. — This  form  has  not  however,  seemed  to  commend  itself  to 
educators.  Dr.  Peaslee,  it  will  be  observed,  especially  commends 
this  school  for  the  fact  that  it  cares  for  the  general  education  of  the 
pupils. 

EXTRACTS   FKOM    ADDRESS    OF    DR.   JOHN   B.  PEASLEE,  EX-SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
CraCINNATI  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

No  other  city  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world,  offers,  /re«  of  cost,  so  complete  an 
education  to  her  youth  of  both  sexes  as  does  Cincinnati.  Her  admirable  District, 
Intermediate  and  High  School  system,  crowned  by  the  University,  whose  require- 
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ments  for  matriculation  are  equal  to  those  of  either  Yale,  or  Harvard,  and  whose 
courses  of  study  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  are  not  excelled  by  similar  de- 
partments in  any  other  college  or  university  in  America;  her  Art  School,  superior 
to  those  of  her  sister  cities,  and  her  Normal  School,  free  to  all  her  citizens,  together 
with  her  private  and  pay  institutions,  such  as  the  College  of  Music,  which  has  no 
rival  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  America;  St.  Xavier's  College,  her  Theological  Seminaries,  her  Law  School, 
her  Medical  Colleges,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dental  College,  Kindergartens,  Kitchen 
Gardens,  Business  Colleges,  etc.,  and  last  but  not  least,  her  Technical  School — all 
combine  to  make  Cincinnati  one  of  the  great  educational  centers  of  the  country. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a  city  largely  dependent 
upon  its  manufactures  for  its  growth  and  prosperity,  the  very  last  institution  to  be 
established  is  a  school  for  the  training  of  young  men  to  become  skilled  workmen 
and  directors  in  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  our  city.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Technical  School  is  here,  and  it  is  here  to  stay,  for  such  a  school  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Cincinnati.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  become  one  of  the  most  important  educational  interests  of  our  city. 

Let  me  say  to  our  citizens  that  there  is  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  this  school,  which  I  desire  to  correct. 

The  impression  is  that  little  or  nothing  is  done  here  but  to  teach  the  students  how 
to  use  tools — that  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  shop.  Not  so.  The  founders 
believe  in  giving  the  students  a  scientific  and  literary  education  as  well,  and  have, 
therefore,  prepared  a  regular  course  of  study  in  mathematics,  literature,  history, 
etc., — a  course  that  is  admirable,  and  four  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  recitations 
and  study  in  the  same,  and  two  hours  per  day  to  work  in  the  shops. 

And  here  let  me  add  that  full  as  much  will  be  accomplished  on  the  part  of  the 
students  in  the  literary  and  scientific  part  of  the  course,  by  giving  two  hours  a  day 
to  work  in  the  shop,  as  would  be  accomplished  if  the  whole  time  was  given  to  the 
literary  part  and  none  to  manual  training.  This,  I  know,  seems  paradoxical,  but 
the  experience  of  the  half -day  schools  in  London,  established  some  years  ago  for 
boys  who  were  compelled  to  work  in  shops,  stores,  etc.,  and  the  history  of  similar 
schools  elsewhere,  fully  justify  me  in  making  the  statement.  Besides  it  is  based 
upon  sound  Psychological  principles,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  present  did  time 
permit. 

The  young  men  who  pass  through  this  school  therefore,  not  only  obtain  an  excel- 
lent literary  education,  but  also  get  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  an 
extended  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various 
processes  of  manufacturing.  The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  educa- 
tion must  commend  itself  to  the  citizens  of  a  great  manufacturing  city  like  Cincin- 
nati.   *    *    * 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  noble  and  public-spirited  citizens 
whose  time  and  money  have  been  given  to  establish  and  carry  on  this  school.  The 
time  wiU  come  when  it  will  be  shown  that  they  "  buQded  better  than  they  knew  " ; 
and  when  Cincinnati  wiU  appreciate  the  great  benefit  they  have  conferred  upon  the 
city.    Their  names  wUl  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  Cincinnati's  benefactors. 

The  Historical  Sketch  already  quote'd. from,  closes  as  follows: 

The  second  year  opened  September  5,  1887,  with  the  enrollment  of  forty  pupils, 
which  has  since  increased  to  sixty-four. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Cincinnati  took  formal  action,  as  a  body  on  the  subject 
of  the  Technical  School  in  November,  1887— although  a  number  of  its  members  had 
been  interested  in  the  movement  since  its  beginning— and  have  since  borne  nearly 
half  of  the  expense  of  the  school. 
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The  first  publication  of  the  school  after  its  opening  was  decided 
on,  was  a  neat  pamphlet,*  giving  a  list  of  the  first  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, with  a  clear  statement,  by  Mr.  George  R.  Carothers,  Superin- 
tendent, of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  school ;  with 
a  schedule  of  studies,  the  course  of  Instruction,  planned  to  cover 
"  four  years,  and  to  embrace  five  parallel  lines — three  purely  intel- 
lectual, and  two  both  intellectual  and  manual,"  accompanied  by  full 
details  of  programmes,  terms  of  admission,  expenses,  etc.,  etc. 
Appropriate  quotations  were  also  given  from  Carlyle,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, of  St.  Louis,  and  Col.  Jacobson,  of  Chicago,  in  support  of  this 
new  form  of  education. 

The  opening  paragraph  thus  states  the  object  of  the  school. 

THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  OP  CINCINNATI. 

The  recognized  success  of  technical  education,  popularly  called  "The  Manual 
Training  Idea,"  in  other  cities,  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Technical  School  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  free- 
hand, mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  combined  with  mathematics,  science 
and  the  English  branches  of  a  high  school  course.  The  contemplated  tool  instruc- 
tion includes  carpentry  and  joining,  wood  carving  and  turning,  pattern  making, 
moulding  and  casting,  forging,  tool-makuig,  brazing  and  soldering,  iron  chipping, 
filing,  planing,  fitting  and  the  use  of  machine  tools.  Other  instruction  of  a  simi- 
lar character  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  from  time  to  time  as  deemed  advisable  ; 
it  being  the  intention  to  divide  the  working  hours  of  the  student,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, equally  between  manual  and  mental  exercises. 

The  arguments  are  urged  that  these  schools  are  not  merely  to  make 
mechanics,  and  are  not  Trade  Schools,  but  have  an  educational  value 
for  all,  irrespective  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  facilitating  the 
future  learning  of  the  mechanical  trades. 

The  first  annual  catalogue  of  the  school  was  issued  in  February 
1888.  f  A  list  of  the  18  pupils  who  attended  the  first  year  is  given. 
The  names  of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  1887-'88,  in  the  "  Second 
and  First  year"  classes  are  given,  and  the  numbers  summarized  as 
follows: 

SUMMARY. 

Second  Year  Students 30 

First  Year  Students  29 

Special  Students 5 

Total  64 

The  following  extracts  giving  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses 
of  study,  details  of  drawing  courses,  etc.,  and  the  Superintendent's 
comments  on  the  plan  of  the  school,  the  purpose  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, etc.,  are  taken  from  this  First  Annual  Catalogue. 

*  Prospectus  of  the  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati.     1886-87.    Pp.  15. 
t  A  catalogue  of  the  teachers,  students,  course  of  study,  etc.,  of  the  Technical 
School  of  Cincinnati,  Art  Booms,  Music  Hall  Building.    February,  1888.    Pp.  34. 
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ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  should  in  general  be  prepared  for  entrance  to  High  School. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  without  examination  on  certificates  from  Principals  of 
Intermediate  or  Grammar  schools,  showing  them  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and 
to  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  from 
some  responsible  person— preferably  the  last  teacher— and  no  pupil  will  be  retained 
who  is  an  impediment  to  the  progress  or  an  injury  to  the  morals  of  his  classmates. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  school  rooms, 
Saturday,  June  16,  1888,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  a  second  examination, 
Saturday,  September  1st,  at  the  same  hour. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Common  School  Geography,  EngUsh  Compo- 
sition, with  correct  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation.  Arithmetic,  including  funda- 
mental rules,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Denominate  Numbers,  Percentage, 
Interest  and  General  Problems. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  may  present  themselves  at  the 
same  time  and  wiU  be  examined  in  the  work  (book  studies)  accomplished  by  the 
class  to  which  admission  is  desii'ed. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  mental  work  of  the  various  classes  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  special  students  in  the  Drawing  and  Shop  work,  being  excused  from  other 
recitations  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent.  In  general,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  are  attained  only  by  the  close  association  of  the  mental  and  manual 
work. 

Those  who  come  to  the  school  best  prepared  will  be  the  ones  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefits  from  its  course  of  study.  Our  experience  has  been  that  those  who  fail  to 
do  satisfactory  work  are  those  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  most  elementary 
branches. 

EXPENSES. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  tuition  fees 
are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance,  and  for  the  present  are  as  follows  : 


First  year  class. . . 
Second  year  class. 
Third  year  class  . . 
Fourth  year  class. 


Per  term. 


$37.50 
50.00 
6S.50 
75.00 


Per  year. 


$75.00 
100.00 
125.00 
150.00 


No  deduction  is  made  for  time  lost  by  absence,  or  if  the  pupfi.  is  withdrawn  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

Pupils  must  furnish  their  own  books,  drawing  instruments  and  materials,  scales, 
rules,  calipers,  etc. ,  and  their  own  aprons  and  overalls. 

The  school  furnishes  all  shop  tools  and  materials. 

Drawing  instruments  and  materials  will  cost  from  $10  to  $15  for  the  first  year, 
and  from  $5  to  $6  thereafter.     The  cost  of  books  will  be  about  $5  or  $6  per  year.j 

There  is  no  lodging  house  in  connection  with  the  school.  Board  and  lodging  may 
be  had  in  the  city  or  suburbs  for  $5  or  $6  per  week.  As  no  articles  are  manu- 
factured for  sale,  there  is  no  chance  for  pupils  to  pay  their  way  by  their  labor. 

DEPOSIT. 

Every  pupil  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  five  dollars  to  cover  possible 
damage  to  the  properly  o'^g^^^>jgi?^jg^(J^^]|j^creased  whenever  the  assess- 
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ments  exceed  the  original  deposit.    This  will  be  returned  less  assessments,  if  any, 
when  the  pupil  severs  his  connection  with  the  school. 

The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  offers  the  following  course  of  instruction  and 
practice,  subject  to  such  changes  as  experience  may  suggest : 

FIRST  YEAK. 

Mathematics — Review  Arithmetic,  business  forms  and  usages ;  Algebra. 
Science — Physical  Geography  ;  Introductory  Science ;  Botany,  of  plants. 
Language — English  Composition  or  Language  Lessons ;  United  States  History. 
Drawing — Lettering ;  Outline  and  shading  in  charcoal  from  objects ;  Freehand 
and  mechanical ;  Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 
Shop  Work — Carpentry  and  Joining ;  Finishing  ;  Wood  Carving. 

SECOND  TEAK. 

Mathematics— Algehra, ;  Plane  Geometry. 

Science — Botany,  of  woods ;  Book-keeping ;  Physics. 

iangfMogfe-r-Ehetoric ;  EngUsh  History. 

Drawing — ^Isom.etric  projection ;  Mechanical  perspective;  Projection  of  shadows; 
Ornamental  Lettering ;  Pattern  Draughting ;  Freehand  work  ;  Pen  sketching. 

Shop  Work — ^Wood  Turning ;  Carving  on  turned  surfaces  ;  Pattern  Making ; 
Sheet  metal  work. 

THIKD  YEAR. 

Mathematics— GeoTDBixy;  Plane  and  Solid ;  Trigonometry. 

Science — Chemistry  and  its  applications  in  the  arts. 

Language — ^English  Literature  and  Composition  ;  Civil  Government  (German  or 
French). 

Drawing — Orthographic  projection  ;  Brush  shading  in  India  ink ;  Model  drawing ; 
Architectural  drawing ;  Decorative  design. 

Shop  Work — ^Moulding  and  Casting  ;  Forging ;  Welding  ;  Tool-making ;  Brazing, 
etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Mathematics — Mechanics  ;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

Science — Physiology ;  Gteology ;  Theory  and  Science  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Language — English  Literature  and  Composition,  Elements  of  Political  Economy 
(German  or  French). 

.  Drawing— Water  color  ;    Landscape   Architecture  ;    Topographical    Drawing  ; 
Architectural  design ;  Machine  Construction. 

Shop  TTorfc— Machine  shop  practice ;  Chipping  ;  Filing ;  Lathe-work ;  Screw- 
cuttiBg ;  Drilling  ;  Planing,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  school  day  commences  at  9  a.m., and  closes  at  3:30  p.m.,  with 
thirty  minutes  from  1  o'clock  for  lunch. 

To  avoid  monotony  the  classes  change  work  and  recitation  rooms  when  possible, 
every  hour.  Under  no  circumstances  is  work  of  any  kind  allowed  for  more  than 
two  hours  continuously. 

In  all  cases  the  aims  of  the  teachers  are  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  pupils,  to  cause 
them  to  investigate  for  themselves,  to  become  students.  Whenever  practicable  the 
pupils  are  required  to  do  experimental  work  and  to  write  out  the  results  of  their 
observations. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  In 
this  connection,  in  addition  to  the  outlined  work,  periodical  visits  are  made  to 
various  manuf  act\iring  establishments  and  other  places  of  interest.  Generally  those . 
places  are  selected  in  which  the  work  is  similar  to,  or  closely  connected  with  the 
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topics  of  study  at  that  time.  The  pupils  are  required  to  make  observations  and  to 
take  notes,  which  they  must  embody  in  an  essay  or  descriptive  account  of  their 
visit. 

Writing  and  spelling  also  come  under  this  head.  All  papers  must  be  neatly  writ- 
ten and  are  marked  on  construction,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  spelling. 
Special  lessons  in  spelling  are  given  three  times  each  week,  in  defining,  in  spelling 
and  in  constructing  sentences,  in  which  the  selected  words  shall  be  properly  placed. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Frequent  examinations  are  given,  and  regular  quarterly  reports  of  each  pupU's 
attendance  and  standing  are  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  for  their  inspection  and 
signature.  The  minimum  average  required  to  entitle  a  pupil  to  pass  in  the  work  of 
a  year  is  seventy  per  cent,  in  all  the  subjects  of  each  term. 

Those  whose  yearly  average  falls  below  the  standard  are  required  to  repeat  the 
work  of  that  year  before  entering  the  next  higher  class. 

Under  "General  Regulations,"  the  pupils  are  informed  that  they 
are  expected  to  behave  properly  and  attend  regularly-,  if  they  wish 
to  continue  in  the  school.  Diplomas  will  be  given  on  graduation 
and  seven  prizes  are  offered,  two  for  excellence  in  drawing,  two  for 
excellence  in  shop-work,  two  for  excellence  in  scholarship — one  for 
each  class,  one  to  the  school  for  the  pupil  "making  the  best  general 
record  for  the  year." 

PupUs  who  desire  to  enter  the  scientific  courses  of  Colleges,  Universities  or 
Polytechnic  Schools  after  completing  the  course  in  this  school,  will  be  allowed  to 
take,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  German  or  French  in  place  of 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  this  course. 

Graduates  of  this  school  will  be  admitted  without  examination  and  free  of  condi- 
tions, on  certificate  of  the  Superintendent,  to  the  scientific  courses  of  the  following 
institutions : 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Case  School  of  AppUed  Science,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  those  whose  work  has  been  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  every  particular  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  work  in  Drawing  is  outlined  as  follows : 

DRAWING. 
The  foUowing  is  the  present  plan  of  the  course  in  drawing  arranged  topically : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

(1)  Freehand  work  on  blackboard ;  Working  drawings  for  shop.  '(2)  Lettering, 
Mechanical  and  Freehand.  (3)  Outline  and  shading  from  objects  in  charcoal.  (4) 
Freehand  shading  in  pencil  from'  machines,  etc.  (5)  Mechanical  drawing,  use  of 
mathematical  instruments,  pen  lining,  etc.  (6)  Freehand  sketches  of  machines  or 
tools  with  dimensions  accurately  marked  from  which  mechanical  drawings  may  be 
made ;  Mechanical  drawings  of  same  with  details  and  sections.  (7)  Freehand  dec- 
orative drawing  and  designs  for  wood-carving. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

(1)  Isometric  projection.  (3)  Mechanical  perspective  from  models  ;  problems  in 
plain  and  oblique  perapeotig^py^|^^ji^^(;5^j,g^g^ve,  blaokboad  and  paper.    (4) 
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Projection,  formation  of  objects,  tinted.  (5)  Projection  of  shades  and  shadows 
with  ruling  pen.  (6)  Ornamental  lettering.  (7)  Greometric  construction.  (8)  Pat- 
tern draughting.    (9)  Sketches,  with  pencil  and  with  pen  and  ink. 

THIRD  YEAE. 

(1)  Orthographic  projection.  (2)  Brush  shading  in  India  Ink.  (3)  Drawing  from 
oasts  and  models  in  light  and  shade.  (4)  Geometrical  ornamentation  and  principles 
of  decorative  design.  (5)  Architectural  Drawing,  Including  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, details,  perspective  and  working  plans.  (6)  Household  decorative  designs,  as 
applied  to  wall  papers,  carpets,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Architectural  course. — (1)  Topographical  drawing.  (3)  Study  in  water  colors. 
(3)  Landscape  Architecture,  arrangement  of  lawns,  drives,  !parks,  [etc.  (4)  Interior 
decoration,  staircase  halls,  libraries,  etc.  (5)  Original  design  of  a  house  with  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  details,  etc. 

Mechanical  course. — (1)  Topographical  drawing.  (2)  Engineering,  draughting^ 
grades,  fills,  sewers,  etc.  (8)  Square  and  V  threaded  bolts,  etc.,  shaded  in  India 
ink.  (4)  Machine  construction,  bevel  gears,  spurs,  miters,  eccentrics,  etc.  (5)  Knal 
project  drawing  of  machine,  shaded  in  India  ink,  with  details  and  working  draw- 
ings. 

This  course  of  drawing  is  based  on  the  theory  that  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
drawing  is  fundamental  to  accurate  mental  conceptions. 

Its  object  is  to  train  the  powers  of  observation  before  proficiency  with  pen  or 
pencil  is  expected.  To  teach  the  eye  to  see  all  there  is  of  an  object,  and  seeing,  to 
delineate  it.  As  the  imaginative  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  ideas  sooner  than  the 
unimaginative  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  forms  mental  representations 
of  them,  so  the  student  trained  in  the  use  of  the  drawing  pencil  outranks  the  one 
who  is  untrained,  not  only  in  the  drawing  and  mechanical  work,  but  in  the  sci- 
ences, mathematics  and  language. 

The  work  of  the  drawing  course  can  not  be  accomplished  entirely  in  the  school 
time.  In  some  cases  the  theories  and  principles  are  given  and  the  pupil  does  the 
work  at  home,  it  is  then  brought  in  for  inspection.  The  greater  part  of  the  work, 
however,  is  done  at  school  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

The  list  of  pupils  shows  five  young  ladies  in  attendance  and  the 
following  programme  is  outlined  for  the  proposed  new  Department 
for  girls. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has  been  established  but  a  short  time,  the  de- 
partment of  Domestic  Science  and  Economy  is  not  yet  fully  equipped.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  managers  that  when  established  it  shall  be  first-class  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  practice: 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Mathematics — Review  Arithmetic,  business  forms  and  usages;  Algebra. 
Science — Physical  Geography;  Introductory  Science;  Botany,  of  plants. 
Language — English  Composition  or  Language  Lessons;  United  States  History. 
Drawing — Lettering;  OutUne  and  shading  in  charcoal  from  Objects;  Freehand 
and  mechanical;  Designs  for  Wood  Carving. 
/SiAop  Work — Carpentry  and  Joining;  Finishing;  Clay  Modelling;  Wood  Carving. 
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SECONb  YEAR. 

Mathematics — Algebra;  Plane  Geometry. 

Science — Botany,  of  woods;  Book-keeping;  Physios. 

Language — ^Rhetoric;  English  History. 

Drawing — Isometric  projection;  Meohanjcal  perspective;  Projection  of  shadows; 
Ornamental  Lettering;  Pattern  Draughting;  Freehand  work;  Pen  sketching. 

Shop  Work — ^Wood  turning;  Carving  on  turned  surfaces;  Pattern  Making;  Sheet 
metal  work;  Pottery  throwing  and  turning. 

THmD  YEAR. 

Mathematics — Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid;  Trigonometry. 

Science — Chemistry,  its  application  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  cooking  and  preparing 
of  food. 

Language — English  Literature  and  Composition;  Civil  Government  (German  or 
French). 

Drawing — Orthographic  projection;  Brush  shading  in  India  ink;  Model  drawing; 
Architectural  drawing;  Decorative  design;  China  painting. 

Laboratory  Practice — Cooking  and  preparing  food;  Purchasing  household  sup- 
plies; Laundry  work;  Nursing  the  sick,  etc. 

FOTJHTH  YEAR. 

Mathematics — ^Mechanics;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  or  Astronomy,  or  Zool- 
ogy. 

Science — Physiology;  Geology;  Theory  and  Science  of  Steam  Engineering. 

Language — English  Literatuie  and  Composition;  Elements  of  Political  Economy 
(German  or  French). 

Drawing — Water  color;  Landscape  Architecture;  Topographical  Drawing;  Ar- 
chitectural design;  Machine  Construction. 

Laboratory  Practice — Plain  and  Fancy  Sewing;  (Jutting,  fitting  and  making  of 
garments;  Stenography;  Type  Writing. 

The  above  course  of  Domestic  Science  and  Economy  is  designed  to  give  young 
women  a  good  high  school  education  in  English  Language,  Mathematics,  Natvu;al 
and  Physical  Sciences,  in  Household  Economy  and  Management,  but  above  all  to 
train  them  to  be  useful  with  hands  and  heads. 

It  does  not  seek  to  train  the  hands  to  do  physical  labor  at  the  expense  of  breadth 
and  versatility  of  mental  development,  but  to  train  the  mind,  the  eye  and  the  hand 
harmoniously  and  in  unity.  It  proposes  to  give  the  girl  who  takes  the  whole 
course  the  kind  of  training  that  will  enable  her  to  go  out  self-reliant,  to  put  her  in 
the  way  of  being  independent,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  such  training  that  she 
may  become  a  good  housekeeper,  should  she  ever  have  charge  of  a  home.  Believ- 
ing that  the  fundamental  safeguards  of  morality  and  virtue  are  in  happy,  homelike 
homes,  and  that  the  power  of  the  accomplished  housewife  to  make  such  is  very 
great,  it  aims  to  give  the  elements  of  such  training. 

As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  for  girls  capable  of  doing  certain 
kinds  of  manual  work  which  are  taught  in  thetiiird  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular 
coiurse,  arrangements  will  be  made  that  those  who  desire  it  may  receive  instruction 
in  those  branches.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  this  practice  will  be  of  the 
lightest,  and  for  those  only  who  especially  desire  instruction  in  work  of  this  kind. 
The  demand  is  principally  for  makers  of  surgical  and  electrical  appUances,  and  re- 
quires those  who  have  the  ability  to  draw,  make  plans  and  lay  out  work,  rather 
than  those  who  have  a  high  degree  of  constructive  skill. 
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No  more  work  is  done  in  any  department  of  the  school  than  is  necessary  for  in- 
struction and  practical  drill  in  the  various  branches,  as  the  object  is  EDUCATION,  not 
physical  labor. 

For  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  scientific  courses  of  colleges  or  universities,  Ger- 
man or  French  are  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course;  for  those 
who  do  not,  there  are  elective  studies  in  place  of  the  mathematical  course  of  the 
fourth  year. 

The  Wood- working. Department  is  provided  for  as  follows: 

SHOP  EQTJIPMENT. 

Two  shops  are  equipped  at  present,  the  Carpentry  department  and  Wood-turning 
department.  Both  departments  are  at  present  in  the  same  room,  which  is  60x90 
feet. 

There  are  twelve  double  wood- worker's  benches  in  each  equipment,  which  are 
furnished  with  iron  coachmaker's  vises  of  the  latest  improved  pattern.  Each  bench 
has  two  complete  sets  of  tools,  consisting  of  rip,  hand  and  back  saws,  hammer, 
maUet,  oil-stone,  oil-can,  try,  bevel  and  carpenter's  squares,  dividers,  scratch  awl, 
screwdriver,  jack,  smoothing  and  jointer  planes.  Besides  these  there  are  kept  in 
the  tool  room  a  number  of  special  and  general  tools,  to  which  all  of  the  pupils  have 
access  as  occasion  may  require.  Each  pupil  has  an  individual  set  of  chisels,  gouges 
and  carving  tools,  which  are  kept  in  locked  drawers.  For  the  condition  and  safety 
of  these  tools  the  pupU  is  held  responsible. 

In  the  Turning  department  there  are  seventeen  speed  lathes  and  one  engine  lathe, 
a  circular  saw  for  getting  out  stock,  emery  grinder  and  grindstone.  As  in  the  Car- 
pentry department,  each  pupil  has  an  individual  set  of  turning  chisels  and  gouges. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  seven-horse  power  Van-Duzen  Gas  Engine. 

The  shafting  and  pulleys  were  given  to  the  school  by  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Co. 
The  driving  belt,  an  Ireson  patent  link  leather  belt,  is  also  a  gift  from  the  Consoh- 
dated  Boat  Store  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  theory  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  shops  is  thus  set 
forth: 

SHOP  INSTEUCTION. 

In  shop  practice  the  work  done  is  intended  to  be  disciplinary  and  to  promote 
habits  of  self-reUance.  The  faculty  of  making  plans  and  the  ability  to  execute 
them  are  the  objective  points  rather  than  manual  dexterity  or  unusual  skiU  in  any 
particular  line  of  work. 

In  beginning  the  instruction  in  any  department  the  simplest  tools  or  apphances 
are  usually  taken  first.  In  the  Carpentry  department  the  saw  is  the  first  tool  used. 
The  instructor  gives  a  lecture,  or  explanatory  talk,  on  the  theory  of  the  tool,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  illustrating  the  same  by  doing  practical  work,  ask- 
ing and  answering  questions  imtU  the  subject  is  clear  to  every  member  of  the  class, 
each  one  then  proceeds  to  do  the  work  for  himself,  the  instructor  giving  assistance 
and  individual  aid  to  such  as  may  need  it.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  fairly  profi- 
cient in  the  use  of  one  tool  another  is  given  out,  until  they  can  saw  fairly  straight 
with  or  without  a  guiding  line,  plane  a  true  surface,  use  the  marking  gauge,  plane 
accurately  to  a  gauge  mark,  "  square  a  piece,"  etc. 

They  are  now  ready  to  lay  out  work  from  drawings,  and  from  their  instruction 
in  the  drawing  room  are  able  to  make  drawings  of  simple  rectangular  objects  in 
plain  projection.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  use  a  blank  book  in  which  the  working 
drawings  for  the  shop  are  made  iy  himself  to  a  specified  scale.  These  drawings  are 
made  from  the  object  to  scale,  or  from  a  blackboard  sketch  on  which  the  correct 
dimensions  are  given  in  figures.    The  course  in  shop  practice   and  drawing  is 
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arranged  in  progressive  lessons,  and  thus  the  pupils  are  soon  able  to  make  intri- 
cate drawings  in  orthographic  or  isometric  projection,  freehand,  from  which  they 
make  accin:ate  models  in  the  shop. 

The  shop  instruction  after  the  first  practice-work  consists  of  examples  of  the 
various  kinds  of  joints,  mortises  and  tenons  splices,  scarfs,  frames  etc.  Pupils  are 
given  no  practical  work  to  do  before  they  know  how  to  handle  the  tools.  It  is  al- 
ways discouraging  to  the  novice  to  attempt  work  beyond  his  abihty  and  to  fail 
in  it. 

In  this  work,  besides  the  physical  powers,  the  powers  of  concentrated  attention 
and  thought  are  brought  out  and  developed.  One  great  value  of  such  training  is 
in  the  aid  it  gives  in  determining  the  life-work  of  those  who  come  within  its  influ- 
ences. It  aims  to  aid  the  pupil  in  finding  the  work  for  wliich  he  is  best  fitted  at 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  to  develop  the  tastes  when  dis- 
covered, that  he  may  know  in  making  a  choice  that  it  is  a  wise  one. 

The  school  instruction  is  widely  different  from  that  in  vogue  in  shops  and  facto- 
ries in  the  training  of  apprentices,  in  that  the  object  sought  is  the  mastery  of  tools 
and  the  training  of  the  judgment,  rather  than  immediate  apparent  results.  The 
average  foreman  or  employer  seeks  to  make  the  labor  of  the  apprentice  remunera- 
tive as  soon  as  possible.  Generally  when  he  can  do  a  thing  well  he  is  kept  at  that 
particular  thing  that  his  work  may  become  more  valuable  as  his  skill  increases. 
His  knowledge  of  other  lines  of  the  trade  is  usually  "  picked  up"  by  chance  or  he 
obtains  it  by  being  placed  in  unusually  fortunate  circumstances.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  such  a  one  when  he  becomes  a  tradesman  are  usually  limited  to  proficiency 
in  a  few  things  instead  of  a  wide  and  available  knowledge  of  many. 

The  final  pages  in  wMcli  Mr.  G.  E.  Carothers  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  forms  of  education  to  be  applied  in  the  new  school 
are  given  in  full: 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  mistake  cf  thinking  the  Technical  School  a  refuge  for  refractory  or  indolent 
pupils  should  not  be  made.  If  a  boy  can  not  be  made  to  study,  and  is  one  who 
must  be  coerced  if  he  ever  leams  anything  at  all,  he  is  out  of  place  in  the  Technical 
School. 

The  course  in  this  school  requires  of  its  students  as  much  application  and  contin- 
uous honest  effort  as  does  the  course  in  any  academic  institution  of  equal  rank. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  its  hand  training  is  that  it  requires  thinking.  The  work 
is  never  so  long  continued  that  it  becomes  mechanical  or  automatic,  but  is  changed 
so  frequently  and  is  varied  in  its  nature  so  that  it  requires  as  much  mental  effort — 
although  of  a  different  kind — as  is  required  in  the  study  of  mathematics  or  of  lan- 
guages. 

To  guide  the  hand  in  its  ever  varying  tasks  requires  the  continuous  directive 
effort  of  the  mind  and  results  in  after-reflection  on  the  degree  of  success  or  failure 
in  the  work  attempted,  of  disappointment  and  of  plans  for  overcoming  the  opposing 
obstacles,  and  the  tangible  results  are  to  show  when  success  at  last  crowns  the 
efforts  of  the  genuine  student.  The  result  of  the  thinking,  the  planning,  the  final 
overcoming  of  the  difficulties  and  the  production  of  the  finished  product  is  educa- 
tion in  its  truest  sense,  the  awakening  of  dormant  faculties,  the  development  of 
the  latent  capabilities. 

But  some  object  to  schools  founded  on  this  system,  because  hand  training  is  the 
plan  followed  in  educating  the  defective  classes.  That  there  are  those  who  cannot 
comprehend  reasoning  in  the  abstract  without  first  having  been  taught  by  means  of 
tangible  objects  should  be  no  reason  for  objections  to  our  methods.  If  such  won- 
derful results  are  accomplished  by  such  means  with  those  who  are  lacking  in  men- 
tal capacity,  why  not  ^^V^^(%ff^QT^f^/^^^SW^^  ^^^^  ^^°^^  ™  *^e  complete 
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possession  of  all  their  mental  attributes  ?  If  such  great  things  are  attained  in  the 
education  of  the  bhnd,  deaf-mutes  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  their  mental 
powers,  through  the  agency  of  that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  which  distin- 
guishes the  highest  of  created  beings  from  ah  others — ^the  human  hand — ^why  not 
look  for  the  fullest  exempUflcation  of  the  value  of  this  training  with  those  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  their  powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  in  schools  of  hand 
culture? 

Pupils  are  not  always  correctly  judged.  The  one  who  in  the  grammar  school  or 
academy  was  thought  to  be  a  sluggard,  a  dunce  or  an  incorrigible,  when  placed  in 
a  technical  school  often  develops  exceptional  abihty  and  outstrips  with  ease,  both 
in  mental  and  manual  work,  those  who  were  thought  to  be  his  superiors,  because 
of  the  awakening  of  the  faculties  which  were  waiting  for  the  magic  touch  of  con- 
genial occupation  to  bring  them  into  abundant  life. 

The  apparent  duUards  and  idlers  are  not  always  those  who  derive  the  greatest 
benefits  from  manual  training.  The  bright  pupil  who  has  a  natural  taste  for  me- 
chanical pursuits  and  who  does  weU  anywhere  because  of  his  tractibility  and  teach- 
ableness, at  once  shows  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  that  is  contagious 
among  his  fellows.  However,  it  is  not  claimed  that  brilliant  results  will  be  obtained 
in  each  and  every  case.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there  are  some  children  who 
will  not  be  taught  in  any  school,  and  who  oppose  aU  attempts  to  instruct  them, 
and  what  knowledge  they  do  acquire  is  mainly  by  coercion  or  by  the  happy  selec- 
tion of  instructors. 

It  is  iateresting  to  the  inquiring  observer  to  note  the  acquirement  of  skill,  the 
development  of  taste  for  certain  lines  of  work,  the  discovery  of  natural  abihties 
hitherto  unsuspected,  the  finding  out  of  the  kind  of  work  best  liked,  or  of  what  is 
equally  valuable,  of  that  which  is  not  Uked. 

Generally  it  is  not  long  after  a  number  of  boys  are  started  in  work  of  this  kind, 
before  some  of  them  will  be  asking  for  permission  to  do  work  for  themselves  or 
friends  outside  of  the  regulai  class-time.  Then  they  will  imdertake  small  jobs  for 
other  persons,  and  presently  some  will  be  purchasing  tools  to  be  used  in  their  leisure 
moments. 

THE  EXERCISE  IMPROVES  THE  HEALTH   OP  THE  PUPILS. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  general  health  of  students  in  manual  training 
schools  is  better  than  that  of  the  students  in  other  schools  of  Uke  grade  which  have 
no  manual  training  or  equivalent  exercise. 

In  this  connection  it  is  remarkable  that  because  of  ill  health  some  of  our  best 
pupils  were  never  able  to  do  the  work  of  an  entire  school  year  before  coming  here, 
but  since  their  connection  with  this  school  have  scarcely  missed  a  day  in  attendance. 
This  they  attribute  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  physical  exercise  received  in  the 
work-shop.  They  noticed  this  more  particularly  because,  not  being  accustomed  to 
manual  labor,  the  shop-work  at  first  seemed  to  weary  them  excessively,  which  feel- 
ing passed  away  as  soon  as  they  became  accustomed  to  the  work.  They  now  look 
forward  to  the  shop-time  as  being  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  NOT  NEGLECTED. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  general  scholarship  is  neglected  in  this  school.  Indeed , 
though  the  hours  devoted  tp  purely  mental  work  are  fewer  than  in  other  schools,  the 
general  scholarship  of  a  certain  number  of  students  taken  at  random  will  be  ahnost 
sure  to  outrank  the  scholarship  of  an  equal  number  of  high  school  or  academy 
pupils,  and  wiU  be  certain  to  do  so  in  the  natural  sciences,  drawing,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

By  their  training  in  the  use  of  tools  students  are  enabled  to  manufacture  simple 
apparatus  for  experimentiP^jiSz^  ft|J»^ft#otedf¥#o'^y.  ^^  ^o*  °^J  tte  simple, 
but  some  of  the  more  complex.    The  inventive  faculties  are  stimulated  and  in  work- 
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ing  out  one  idea  materials  are  collected  for  others.  Thus  habits  of  observation  and 
reflection  are  acquired,  without  which  no  one  ever  becomes  a  successful  student,  or 
a  scholar  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  term. 

The  shop-work  is  but  the  practical  application  of  the  instruction  received  in  the 
drawing  room,  for  no  work  is  allowed  to  be  done  in  the  shop  without  first  making 
an  illustrative  or  a  working  drawing.  And  a  drawing  instead  of  being  a  confused 
mass  of  Hnes  to  the  student  soon  becomes  a  hving  representation,  full  of  meaning. 

The  extraordinary  advantages  of  these  schools  to  those  possessing  mechanical 
tastes  or  inventive  talents  need  but  to  be  presented  to  be  recognized.  The  technical 
instruction  is  not  narrowed  to  the  details  of  a  few  trades,  but  the  use  of  tools  and 
practically  the  foundation  principles  of  aU  trades  are  taught.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  drawing,  in  which  it  is  not  intended  that  the  ornamental  and  artistic  shall  be 
wholly  crowded  out  by  the  technical. 

The  science  course  in  the  Technical  School  is  arranged  to  harmonize  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  technical  work  as  well  as  with  the  course  ia  mathematics,  so  that 
whUe  the  how  is  being  taught  in  one  department  it  is  closely  followed  by  the  why  in 
another.  At  the  same  time  due  provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  language  and 
literature.  The  inventive  genius  who  starts  out  with  such  an  equipment  is  surely 
a  long  way  on  the  road  to  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  why  those  who  do  not  possess  mechanical  ability 
in  a  marked  degree  should  take  a  course  in  a  technical  school,  is  perhaps  expressed 
in  the  arguments  we  often  hear  put  forth  by  educators  in  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical schools:  "  If  you  have  a  dishke  for  languages  or  for  mathematics  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  you  should  study  them.  It  shows  a  deficiency  in  the  mental 
nature  in  that  particular  direction  and  should  be  made  up  by  special  effort  to  over- 
come it."  But  this  may  be  asserted  with  better  reason  in  regard  to  technical 
schools,  for  failure  in  this  line  of  study  more  often  results  from  carelessness  and 
inattention  than  from  lack  of  mental  capacity.  A  case  of  a  pupil  passing  through 
a  course  of  this  kind  without  showing  proficiency  in  some  line  of  technical  work  is 
exceedingly  rare  indeed. 

INCIDENTAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THIS  TBAINING. 

Apart  from  its  educational  value  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
physical  training  received,  wfll  amply  repay  one  for  the  time  spent  in  this  department, 
in  this  respect  almost  equaling  gymnasium  work.  It  is  a  fact  established  beyond 
all  cavU  that  those  students  in  schools  and  colleges  who  take  a  regular  and  judicious 
amount  of  gymnasium  work,  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes  in  scholarship,  in 
physical  and  mental  health,  in  endurance  and  capacity  for  work  and  are  longer 
Uved  than  those  who  do  not. 

How  many  men — and  women,  too — are  there  who  would  do  small  mechanical 
jobs  for  themselves  at  a  saving  of  time,  temper  and  money,  if  they  but  knew  how? 
How  many  are  there  who  foUow  sedentary  occupations  and  who  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient exercise,  who  would  give  themselves  the  relaxation  from  business  cares,  which 
they  so  often  crave  in  the  working  out  of  some  pet  theory  or  long  cherished  meohan- 
cal  idea,  if  they  but  understood  constructive  drawing  and  the  use  of  tools?  and 
perhaps  in  so  doing  they  would  enjoy  better  health  and  a  longer  lease  of  life. 

In  speaking  of  technical  education,  quite  a  number  of  business  men  of  Cincinnati 
have  said  to  the  writer:  "I  wish  I  could  spare  the  time  to  take  the  entire  coui-se  of 
drawing  and  tool  instruction  in  your  school,  not  that  I  would  expect  to  make  a 
direct  use  of  the  knowledge,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  to  do  things 
for  myself.  Whenever  I  desired  to  have  any  mechanical  work  done,  I  could  make 
a  drawing  of  what  I  wanted  and  would  know  when  the  vork  was  properly  com- 
pleted. Many  times  in  my  experience  would  knowledge  of  that  kind  have  been 
particularly  valuable  to  "^^^jaffj^^smsj^jg^^^ff^  of  such  remarks  has  been 
surprising. 
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VALUE  OF  THIS  TRAINING  TO  GIRLS. 

But  of  what  possible  use  is  this  training  to  the  average  girl?  To  what  use  can 
she  put  the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work?  are  questions  that  are  frequently  asked. 
The  technical  training  is  equally  as  valuable  to  girls  as  to  boys  in  giving  physical  as 
weU  as  mental  training  and  in  affording  the  means  of  a  complete  and  well-rounded 
education .  It  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the ' '  New  Education ' '  in  being  objective, 
in  deahng  with  the  practical  things  of  life  rather  than  with  abstract  speculative 
theories.  It  is  no  more  certain  that  a  girl  wiU  follow  the  beaten  paths  in  choosing 
her  Ufe  work,  than  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  because  a  man  is  a  lawyer,  physician 
or  what  not,  his  son  wiU  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

This  school  will  help  to  make  places  for  young  women  in  the  continually  widen- 
ing fields  of  labor.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  girl  who  possesses  architectural 
abUity  and  who  wishes  to  use  it  in  making  her  own  way  in  the  world  should  be 
prevented  from  doing  so,  if  the  way-can  be  opened  for  her  as  well  as  for  her  hith- 
erto more  fortunate  brother.  Or,  if  she  desires  to  decorate  and  to  beautify  her 
home  with  wood  carving,  why  should  she  not  have  the  opportunity  for  learning 
how?  For,  not  knowing  how,  she  may  be  obliged  to  caU  in  perhaps  a  carpenter 
who  has  no  ideas  of  design  or  of  neatness  of  work,  and  then  to  take  his  productions 
to  the  professional  wood  carver  to  have  him  hide  the  defects  of  construction  or  to 
make  them  hideous  as  the  case  may  be.  For  if  the  design  be  faulty  no  amount  of 
decoration  can  make  it  beautiful. 

To  those  who  learn  wood  carving  the  preUminary  use  of  tools  and  constructive 
drawing  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  thoroughly  satisfactory  work. 

But  the  work  of  greatest  value  to  young  women  in  this  course  is  the  Domestic 
Science  and  Economy.  It  is  the  natural  expectation  of  every  girl  to  have  at  some 
time  a  home  of  her  own,  and  she  should  have  the  necessary  training  to  enable  her 
to  care  for  one  properly.  She  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  cooking  and 
kindred  domestic  sciences,  of  laundry  work,  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  gar- 
ments, of  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  right  living,  so  that  when 
she  has  the  management  of  a  home  she  will  be  competent  to  direct  her  household 
affairs,  even  though  she  may  not  have  to  do  the  work  herself.  If  men  started 
out  with  as  httle  practical  knowledge  of  their  business  affairs  as  does  the  average 
young  woman  of  housekeeping,  business  failures  wotdd  be  chronicled  every  day  by 
the  score  instead  of  the  occasional  few  as  now. 

The  need  of  such  instruction  for  girls  which  this  school  suppUes  has  been  demon 
strated  in  the  short  time  since  the  school  has  been  started  by  the  number  of  appli- 
cations that  have  been  made  for  young  women  who  have  the  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  the  use  of  tools  which  is  outlined  in  its  course  of  study.  The  girl  who  takes 
the  course  in  this  school  will  be  useful  in  the  office  of  mill  or  factory,  and  can  com- 
mand a  good  salary,  for  she  will  be  able  to  understand  plans  and  constructive 
drawings,  and  not  only  to  understand,  but  to  make  them  for  herself.  A  number 
of  employers  have  said  that  they  wiU  pay  fair  salaries  to  office  girls  who  have  such 
attainments. 

The  fathers  of  the  boys  who  graduate  from  this  school  will  not  be  obliged  to 
take  them  around  to  see  men  at  work  at  the  various  industries  from  which  they 
must  make  a  choice  of  a  vocation,  as  did  Franklin's  father.  They  wiU  know,  when 
through  with  its  course,  what  they  like  and  what  they  do  not  like.  Its  graduates 
wiU  not  come  out  helpless  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  ;  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  spend  three  or  four  years  in  learning  how  to 
work.  They  will  hnmv  how,  and  will  be  ready  to  commence  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  knowledge  the  day  after  their  graduation. 

All  applications  should  be  addressed  to 

Geo.  R.  Carothers,  Supt. 
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Wm.  L.  Robinson,  President. 

Henry  C.  Ezekiel,  Vice-President. 

Geo.  E.  Carothers,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
A.  M.  Dolph,  Wm.  F.  Gray,  A.  W.  Osier, 

W.  H.  Doane,  P.  McAvoy,  T.  M.  Sechler, 

Levi  C.  Goodale,  Henry  Oliver,  J.  G.  Sextro. 

Jas.  M.  Glenn, 

LIST  OF  TjpACHEES  FOR  1887-'88. 

Geo.  E.  Carothers,  328  Findlay  Street,  Superintendent.  Albert  F.  Kuersteiner, 
3  Noble  Court,  Mathematics,  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences.  Etta  I.  Anthony,  158 
Linn  Street,  Mathematics  and  English  Language.  Will  H.  Slicer,  94  West  Ninth 
Street,  Drawing.     Louis  S.  Russell,  156  West  Tvyelfth  Street,  Woodwork. 

The  next  publication  of  the  school  is  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
prospectus  of  the  school  and  extracts  from  the  addresses  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Annual  closing  exercises,  which  took 
place  June  13th,  1888.*  The  list  of  the  prize  winners  for  the  two 
years  is  given,  and  also  a  list  of  the  names  of  sixty-four  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  whose  subscription  to  the  "Technical  School  Fund" 
have  sustained  the  school. 

Extracts  from  the  Address  of  Col.  Wm.  L.  Robinson,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Technical  School. 

*  *  *  After  all  the  crowning  glory  of  this  Centennial  year  is  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  this  city,  the  public  spirit  of  her  people 
could  be  relied  on  in  any  emergency  for  any  object  of  value ;  and  the  special  sub- 
ject for  congratulation  at  this  time,  is  that  that  same  public  spirit  is  crystallizing 
around  this  school  in  such  a  way  as  wiU  insure  its  future  and  will  make  it  an  insti- 
tution of  value  to  Cincinnati. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  school,  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  The  work  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  speaks  for  itself,  as  you  will  notice  when  you  exam- 
ine the  specimens  of  shop-work  and  drawings  which  are  displayed  in  the  adjoining 
building,  and  which  you  wiU  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  after  the  close  of 
these  exercises. 

This  is  the  time  and  place  to  say  that  we  owe  much  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
who  have  done  such  excellent  work,  which  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school  and  to 
the  city,  but  speaks  forcibly  and  eloquently  of  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the 
young  men  and  women  we  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  instructing  during 
the  past  year— young  men  and  women  who  are  determined  to  make  their  mark  in 
the  world,  and  to  go  forth  from  this  institution  well  equipped  for  a  life  work  of 
usefulness. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  deserves  high  praise ;  it  has  been  characterized  by  a 
faithful  devotion,  by  a  heartfelt  interest  and  an  ardent  appreciation  of  their  high 
calling  which  can  not  fail  to  bring  good  results  and  to  win  for  them  the  high  regard 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Carothers,  the  Superintendent  of  the  school,  who  is  entitled  to  our  congrat- 
ulations for  his  successful  work,  and  whom  I  now  introduce  to  you,  has  some 
remarks  to  make,  for  which  I  ask  your  careful  attention  and  consideration. 

*  Technical  Education.  Extracts  from  Addresses  delivered  by  Col.  Wm.  M. 
Robinson,  Supt.  Geo.  R.  Carothers,  and  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thayer,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
June  18,  1888,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Annual  Closing  Exercises.  1888,' 
Tb?  Bloch  Publishing  and  Printing  Company.    Cincinnati,    Pp.  89, 
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The  address  of  the  Superintendent,  gives  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  "day  of  small  things"  which  a  high  authority  has 
warned  men  not  to  despise;  but,  to  have  a  school,  the  opening  of 
which  has  heen  so  widely  published  in  advance,  begin  with  only  three 
pupils  in  attendance,  and  end  its  first  year  with  a  list  of  only  18, 
must  certainly  have  tried  the  faith  of  teacher  and  patrons,  ' 

ADDRESS  OF  SUPT.  GEO.  B.  CAKOTHERS. 

r 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  year  and  a 
half  of  its  existence  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  its  small  beginning.  No  other  school 
of  this  kind  in  America  has  been  started  in  the  small  way  in  which  this  school 
originated.  With  but  six  hxmdred  and  fifty  dollars  in  its  treasury,  it  set  out  to  do 
a  work  which  in  other  cities  has  taken  nearly  as  many  thousands.  It  was  thought 
by  many  as  something  next  to  madness  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise  on  so  small 
a  monetary  capital.  I  say  monetary,  but  there  was  one  resource  which  did  not 
show  on  the  books,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  balance  at  the  bank,  it  was  that 
humanitarian  love  for  the  i^ght  training  of  the  youth  which  was  expected  to  spring 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  when  the  schoM  had  demonstrated  by  its  works  what 
it  could  do  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  an  exercise  of  faith,  which 
is  in  reality  the  foundation  of  business  transactions,  for  without  faith  in  humanity 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  business. 

But  faith  without  works  is  dead.  It  was  not  started  on  faith  alone.  Before  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  movement  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  money  nec- 
essary to  equip  and  establish  such  a  school,  and  the  probable  income  to  be  derived 
from  its  tuitions.  So  far  in  its  history  it  has  kept  within  those  estimates.  It  has 
probably  been  for  the  best  that  the  school  started  in  such  a  small  way,  and  that 
starting  without  a  large  fund  it  has  been  successful.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
such  a  school  can  be  started  and  successfully  carried  on  without  an  endowment 
f  imd  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  have  received  letters  asking  if  it  were  possible  to  start  such  a  school  on  fifty 
thousand  dollars  with  reasonable  prospects  of  success.  I  have  answered,  Yes,  if 
you  have  five  thousand  doUars — five  hundred  dollars — and  can  show  good  results 
in  the  work,  your  prospects  of  success  are  good. 

The  tree  which  stands  alone  is  slowest  in  its  upward  growth.  Without  the  sup- 
port of  its  feUaws  it  is  wind-swept  on  every  side,  and  must  take  a  firmer  hold  in 
the  sou  to  sustain  itself,  but  eventually  it  is  more  symmetrical  and  rugged  than  any 
in  the  forest.  Perhaps  the  grovrth  of  this  school  may  be  likened  to  the  tree,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  tiny  germ,  it  grows  up  and  is  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  adver- 
sity, which  only  loosens  the  soil  around  its  roots,  and  allows  them  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  earth.  It  grows  and  its  branches  spread,  and  from  the  sapling 
of  which  but  few  took  notice  it  becomes  the  mighty  tree  which  compels  attention 
and  admiration  by  its  very  grandeur,  to  look  upon  which,  as  it  spreads  its  branches 
heavenward  is  an  inspiration  to  the  beholder  to  try  to  do  better. 

Coming  here,  as  I  did  with  the  expectation  of  starting  with  a  large  class  of  pupils, 
I  was  disappointed  on  our  opening  day  with  the  small  gathering  that  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and  vnth  the  class  of  three  that  enrolled  themselves  as  pupils  of  the 
school.  I  almost  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  do  anything  in  Cincinnati.  But 
all  along  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  hopefulness  of  our  President,  who  has 
never  ceased  to  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for  the  school,  and  who  once  said 
to  me  when  the  prospects  were  anything  but  encouraging :  "  Keep  up  your  courage 
and  work  away,  though  it  seems  small  and  insignificant  now,  it  may  be  that  it  is  a 
work  that  is  destined  to  endure  for  all  time."  Theii  tbe  pride  that  comes  to  him 
who  has  put  his  baud  to  ^^^^^p^^\/ffS?S^^f^  tiiro  back  but  resists,  swelled 
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within  me,  and  I  went  on  in  the  endeavor  to  do  the  most  possible.  The  recollec- 
tions of  that  first  year's  work  wiU  stay  with  me  while  memory  exists. 

As  the  time  went  by  and  more  pupils  came  I  was  encouraged,  and  pushed  on 
with  greater  hope  of  success. 

At  our  closuig  exercises  last  year  a  gentleman  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  thmk 
that  you  have  done  a  good  work,  and  when  people  find  out  the  value  of  it,  all  wiU 
be  smooth  sailing.  You  may  have  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  not  have  a  school, 
but  when  yotfhave  fifty  pupils  who  can  do  work  Uke  this,  then  you  have  a  school, 
and  the  money  for  carrying  it  on  can  be  easily  raised." 

We  have  now  more  than  the  fifty  pupils,  and  the  judgment  as  to  the  success  of 
this  work  I  will  leave  to  you.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  the  work  you  wiU  see 
is  not  that  of  a  few  selected  pupils  ;  every  one  is  represented.  We  have  not  put 
forward  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  best  as  representative  of  the  work  of  aU.  It  is 
not  so  difi&cult  a  matter  to  produce  good  results  if  you  can  make  the  work  attractive 
to  the  pupils.  And  the  report  seems  to  have  gone  out  that  the  work  is  attractive, 
for  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  pupils  in  the  district  schools  who  are  look- 
ing forward  with  longing  to  the  time  when  they  can  come  here  and  work  with 
things  more  congenial  than  spellers  and  copy  books. 

Every  teacher  who  has  had  experience  knows  the  amount  of  self-sacrificing, 
painstaking  labor  reqmred  to  succeed  in  getting  reasonably  satisfactory  work  from 
every  member  of  a  class.  I  must  here  thank  my  co-workers  for  the  earnestness 
and  faithfulness  with  which  they  have  labored  to  produce  these  results. 

Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  self-reliance,  says  :  "  If  our  young  men  miscarry  in  their 
first  enterprises  they  lose  all  heart.  If  the  young  merchant  fails,  men  say  he  is 
ruined.  If  the  finest  genius  studies  at  one  of  our  colleges  and  is  not  installed  in  an 
office  within  one  year  afterward  in  the  cities  or  suburbs  of  Boston,  or  New  York,  it 
seems  to  his  friends  and- to  himself  that  he  is  right  in  being  disheartened  and  in 
complaining  the  rest  of  his  Uf e.  A  sturdy  lad  from  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont, 
who  in  turn  tries  aU.  the  professions,  who  teams  it,  farms  it,  peddles,  keeps  a  school, 
preaches,  edits  a  newspaper,  goes  to  Congress,  buys  a  township,  and  so  forth,  in 
successive  years,  and  always,  like  a  cat,  falls  on  his  feet,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  these 
city  dolls.  He  walks  abreast  with  his  days  and  feels  no  shame  in  not  studying  a 
profession,  for  he  does  not  postpone  his  hfe,  but  fives  already.  He  has  not  one 
chance,  but  a  hundred  chances. "  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Emerson  could  have  looked 
forward  at  that  time  and  have  seen  the  manual  training  and  technical  schools  as 
they  exist  to-day,  and  have  reahzed  the  advantages  which  they  offer  to  the  rising 
generation,  he  would  have  put  the  graduates  of  such  schools  first  on  the  list  among 
those  who  have  the  hundred  chances  in  hfe. 

For  the  hand-training  of  our  school  we  claim  four  pre-eminent  advantages : 

First.  The  Moral  Training.    *    *    * 

Second.  Its  intellectual  training.    *    *    * 

Third.  The  aid  such  Training  will  give  in  choosing  a  Life- Work.    *    *    * 

Fourth.  Thebenefitsof  the  physical  exercise  to  be  derived  from  such  work.   *  *  * 

In  enumerating  these  advantages  I  have  left  that  of  the  physical  benefits  for  the 
last;  in  reaJity  I  think  it  shovdd  be  paramoimt  to  all  ethers.  The  old  saying  of  the 
sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  is  of  as  much  force  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  uttered. 

Mr.  Carotliers,  then  briefly  considers  tlie  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Manual  Training  as  follows  : 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  arguments  against  manual  training,  but  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  from  those  who  do  not  know  what  manual  training  is. 
They  think  that  because  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  tools  it  means  the  teach- 
ing of  trades.  When  set  right  they  think  it  worse  yet,  if  we  teach  the  use  of  tools 
and  do  not  teach  trades,  t^Aj^^^  ^  f^]^W^^  wasted.    In  their  eetimatioa 
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nothing  is  equal  to  the  study  of  books.  The  study  of  books  is  excellent,  but  the 
study  of  things  most  excellent.  The  thought  required  to  comprehend  a  book  is  not 
equal  to  the  thought  required  to  produce  it.  There  are  other  ways  than  the  printed 
page  of  expressiug  thought.  The  thought  necessary  to  bring  the  printing  press,  the 
steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  host  of  kindred  appliances  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection  has  been  greater  and  has  done  more  to  civilize  the  world 
than  all  the  thought  ever  expended  in  the  comprehension  of  books  describing  them. 
Nay,  more;  though  you  may  know  by  rote  all  the  books  ever  written  descriptive  of 
the  locomotive  engine  and  have  never  seen  or  handled  one,  you  do  not  know  what 
an  engine  is.  And  why  spend  time  in  the  study  of  books  when  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  had? 

Educational  work  has  had  the  tendency  of  being  top-heavy.  Educators  seem  to 
have  been  trying  to  stand  the  pyramid  on  its  apex  instead  of  on  its  base,  to  educate 
the  mind  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  to  the  detriment  of  both  mental  and  physical 

powers.  Like  the  traditional  "  one-horse  shay,"  it  is  the  weakest  place  that  must 
stand  the  strain. 

He  then  discusses  the  value  of  physical  training  and  says: 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  school  work,  provision  must  bp  made  for 
physical  as  well  as  for  the  mental  training,  and  this  is  best  done  in  the  manual- 
training  school.  While  manual  training  has  done  and  can  do  wonders  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  capabilities  of  our  own 
institution.  I  would  add  gymnasium  work  also  and  require  a  certain  amount  of 
systematic  gymnastic  exercise  as  a  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Then  in  a  grad- 
uating class  of  fifty  boys,  who  had  taken  the  full  work  of  the  four  years,  I  would 
expect  to  find  fifty  prize  pupils.  They  would  be  more  than  boys — ^they  would  be 
men,  mentally  and  physically.  And  I  would  not  restrict  the  benefits  of  such  train- 
ing to  boys  either.    Girls  should  have  equal  opportunities  with  boys. 

A  prominent  physician  of  Cincinnati  said  to  me  recently  after  reading  our  cata- 
logue: "  You  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  value  of  the  physical  exercise  of  the 
work  of  your  school,  especially  to  delicate  girls.  In  connection  with  the  mental 
work,  the  hygienic  value  of  such  physical  exercise  can  hardly  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  who  evidently 
appreciates  the  relation  of  Industrial  Art  Education  to  the  well 
being  of  the  workers  throughout  the  United  States;  who  recognises 
the  need  of  art  training,  as  well  as  the  value  of  intelligent  and  defi- 
nite direction  in  all  educational  efforts,  whether  the  objective  pur- 
pose is  training  in  expression  by  words,  or  by  drawings,  or  in  the 
making  of  things. 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  EEV.    GEO.    A.    THAYER. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  hopeful  ending  of  the  second  year's  work  of  this 
Technical  School.     *    *    * 

The  school  was  established  by  a  few  public-spirited  men,  who  saw  clearly  the 
gap  in  our  city's  education,  which  such  a  school  was  needed  to  fill,  and  who  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  organization  not  only  faith  and  zeal — which  are  apt  to  be  the  sole 
equipment  of  promoters  of  new  enterprises — but  intelligence  and  liberality.  They 
and  others  who  have  followed  their  good  example  have  raised  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year;  and  now  they  are  resolved  that 
it  shall  no  longer  be  an  experiment,  but  a  permanent  institution,  with  an  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  6uppl;^^)^^(|l^yn^^|gy^d  tools  needed  for  the  various 
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departments  of  a  good  technical  school  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  also  have  a  house  for  its  operations,  which  should  be  its  own, 
undisturbed  by  any  exigencies.  No  school  any  more  than  a  man  works  so  well  as 
in  the  one  place  in  which  it  is  accustomed  to  work;  and  unfortunately  this  school 
during  the  past  year  has,  in  some  of  its  departments,  been  hke  Noah's  dove,  seeking 
in  vain  a  rest  for  its  feet. 

The  following  reference  to  what  has  been  done  in  another  city 
illustrates  how  the  circles  of  influence  extend  and  multiply,  as  has 
already  been  frequently  shown  in  this  Report. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  looking  through  the  well-equipped 
Manual  Training  School  at  Toledo.  Here  was  a  large  building,  generously  endowed, 
with  facilities  for  instruction  in  carpentry,  iron- working,  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing,  and  sewing  and  cooking;  a  place. where  the  pupils  of  the  free  public 
schools  might,  with  small  charge,  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  trades  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  living;  where  the  girls  of  the  high  school  were,  even  then,  at  work 
cutting  and  making  the  dresses  which  they  were  to  wear  upon  graduation  day ;  and 
where  other  girls  were  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  art  which  has  so  much  to  do 
with  the  world's  daily  health  and  comfort,  viz. :  that  of  good  bread  making.  The 
thoughtful  citizen  of  Toledo  may  well  be  proud  of  an  institution  which  is  to  play 
a  mighty  part  in  the  industrial  development  of  his  city,  and  which  is  likely  to  set 
it  far  ahead  of  cities  less  fortunate  in  the  race  for  prosperity.  For  the  pre-eminence 
of  any  great  manufacturing  city  lies  less  in  its  natural  material  resources  than  in 
its  educated  skill;  its  intellect  applied  to  hand  and  eye. 

The  world  of  our  century  is  engaged  in  a  tremendous  battle  for  industrial  lead- 
ership, and  the  victory  does  not  come  to  those  who  depend  upon  brute  force,  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  earth  in  minerals,  or  in  abundant  crops,  but  to  those  whose  sons 
and  daughters  are  best  armed  with  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  rules  which  underlie 
tasteful  and  economical  production.  "How  did  you  paint  it?"  some  one  asked  a 
great  artist.  ' '  With  brains,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  which  could  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  people  of  those  States  and  cities,  the  world  over,  which  are  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  their  manufactures. 

We,  of  these  United  States,  will  not  keep  the  place  assigned  to  us  by  good  fortune, 
as  a  productive  people,  by  trusting  to  the  bigness  and  native  wealth  of  our  land, 
eked  out  by  sundry  acts  of  Congress  and  our  several  State  legislatures.  We  must 
use  well  our  rational  faculties,  by  whose  exercise  alone  man  subdues  the  earth  and 
assumes  the  primacy  among  his  fellows.  And  such  a  school  as  that  of  Toledo,  may 
well  serve  us  of  Cincinnati  as  a  model,  to  be  copied,  to  be  enlarged  and  improved 
upon  if  possible,  but  to  spur  us  to  activity,  until  we  have  such  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  our  youth. 

The  nucleus  of  this  institution  is  in  our  Technical  School,  some  of  whose  products 
we  are  contemplating  to-day.  To  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  both  to  its  generous 
givers,  and  to  its  parents,  whose  children  might  profitably  seek  instruction  in 
manual  arts,  the  Directors  and  teachers  of  this  school  may  earnestly  appeal  for 
future  co-operation. 

What  such  a  school  attempts  to  teach  is  not  something  profound  and  difficult. 
It  simply  starts  with  the  principle  that  there  is  a  right,  intelligent,  labor-saving 
way  of  using  tools,  which  can  be  better  learned  by  a  few  weeks'  scientific  instruc- 
tion than  left,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  be  picked  up  by  painful  exercise  after  a  long 
time. 

After  speaking  of  the  necessity  and  value  to  mechanics  and  artifi- 
cers, of  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  both  free  hand  and  mechanical,  he 

further  illustrates  its  utility  by  instancinffthe  methods  of  the  author. 
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who  first  makes  a  rougli  draft  of  his  essay,  and  then,  by  careful,  pa- 
tient work,  completes  and  perfects  it.  In  like  manner  the  designer's 
ideas  will  develop  and  strengthen  by  the  very  fact  of  his  attempting 
to  reduce  them  to  lines,  in  his  drawing  or  plan.  The  workman  who 
can  do  this  has  already  superior  power.  He  further  shows  that,  in 
all  departments,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  save  labor,  to  show 
the  pupil  how  to  apply  his  mental,  as  well  as  physical  powers  to  the 
best  advantage.  Thus  the  speaker  aligns  Manual  Training  with 
Classical  Education ! 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  mechanics  who  can,  as  the  phrase  is,  read  a  draw- 
ing, know  the  intention  of  the  sketch  made  by  a  designer  is  very  small,  and  that 
small  number  marks  the  limit  of  the  njen  who  can  attain  eminent  success  in  their 
trades,  as  superintendents  or  employers.  Yet  there  is  no  more  mystery  and  little 
more  difficulty  in  learning  how  to  make  and  to  interpret  a  drawing  than  there  is 
in  learning  how  to  read  and  write.  Neither  genius  nor  special  talent  is  requisite 
to  enable  any  man  to  put  upon  paper  a  design  of  the  thing  he  wants  to  construct 
in  wood  or  metal.  Only  systematic  instruction  for  a  few  years  or  months  and 
patient  practice  are  necessary. 

Then  those  of  us  who  undertake  much  writing  know  how  in  the  process  of  ex- 
pressing our  thought  upon  paper  it  works  itseK  out  from  its  first  rough  form  into 
clearness,  finish  and  perfection.  By  studying  the  matter  over  slowly  and  thought- 
fully we  say  what  we  want  to  say  in  the  best  words.  It  is  the  same  in  working  out 
a  mechanical  idea  through  a  drawing.  The  designer  slowly  feels  his  way  as  he 
sees  in  his  mind's  eye  how  the  thing  will  look  as  he  sets  it  down  in  black  and  white; 
he  corrects  it  here,  improves  it  there,  and  all  the  while  is  getting  new  ideas,  until 
at  last  his  plan  is  satisfactory;  it  is  not  only  what  he  had  roughly  in  mind  when  he 
began,  but  it  is  better,  it  has  grown  in  quality.  And  he  himself  has  developed,  for 
he  has  learned  to  do  well  that  which  if  he  had  undertaken  to  put  into  the  first  crude 
shape  which  came  in  his  mind,  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  poor  thing.  Thus 
the  art  of  drawing  is  an  important  step  in  labor  saving,  for  it  enables  the  mechanic 
to  know  from  the  moment  he  takes  his  tools  in  hand  exactly  what  he  means  to  do; 
he  wastes  no  strength,  he  has  no  false  strokes  to  alter,  he  has  no  guess  work;  his 
hand  and  eye  are  the  obedient  servants  of  hjs  inteUigent  purpose. 

Since  the  constant  aim  of  modem  mechanical  invention  is  to  save  human  labor, 
why  should  not  every  mechanic  learn  in  the  exercise  of  his  personal  powers  to  do 
his  work  with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  by  being  accurate  and  pre- 
cise; by  never  using  his  saw  or  chisel  twice  where  once  might  produce  equally  good 
results?  All  schooling  has  for  one  of  its  leading  purposes  the  prevention  of  need- 
less effort.  What  our  fathers  have  learned  by  hard  and  painful  experience  is  writ- 
ten in  books,  and  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  teachers,  in  order  that  the  sons 
may  not  have  also  to  learn  it  aU  by  hard  and  painful  experience,  but  may  go  on 
from  where  the  fathers  left  off,  into  larger  knowledge,  and  the  manual  training 
school  teaches  scientifically  the  results  of  many  years'  groping  of  hand- workers 
after  the  best  methods  of  their  trades;  it  takes  the  boy  and  girl  fromi  the  point 
where  previous  generations  stopped,  and  leads  them  directly  forward  to  new  con- 
qudsts. 

He  then  illustrates  his  theme  by  the  example  of  the  venerable 

Henry  L.  Fry,  the  artist  whose  wood  carvings  have  brought  fame 

to  the  City  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  developed  there  a  love  for 

his  charming  art ;  as  was  seen  in  the  many  carvings  made  by  the 
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ladies  of  Cincinnati,  and  shown  in  the  Woman's  Pavilion  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.     He  says: 

The  day  of  the  artisan  who  works  by  rote  and  rule  of  thumb,  is  past.  Brains 
has  come  to  power,  in  mechanics  as  elsewhere.  The  hand-craftsman  who  does 
most  honor  to  Cincinnati's  skill  has  his  best  illustration  in  a  certain  little  work  shop 
upon  Fourth  Street,  presided  over  by  a  venerable  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  thor- 
ough conscientiousness,  from  whose  benches  are  sent  out  all  over  the  Union  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  wood  carvings  made  anywhere  in  the  land.  And  people  of 
taste  and  education  who  know  very  little  about  Cincinnati's  manufactures  in  other 
directions,  are  glad  to  adorn  their  houses  with  some  of  these  bits  of  woodwork, 
whose  money  value  would  hardly  be  expressed  by  covering  them  over  with  dollars, 
and  whose  value  in  the  good  repute  they  give  to  our  city's  productive  skill  can  not 
be  measured  in  money.  What  this  artisan  does  with  his  pieces  of  wood  is  to  put 
into  them  intelligence,  taste  and  delicate  feeling.  These  qualities  transform  the 
simplest  raw  material  into  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  city  and  the  nation  which  are  to  keep  up  with  the  age  must  have  mechanics 
whose  fingers  are  the  servants  of  thoughtf \ilness  and  artistic  sensibility.  For  years 
America  has  gone  abroad  to  buy  the  n:iost  beautiful  products  of  human  industry. 
"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  rough  work,  but  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  fab- 
rics have  largely  been  imported.  .And  the  reason  plainly  is  that  the  older  countries 
have  made  up  for  their  comparative  inferiority  to  our  land  in  natural  resources  by 
giving  to  their  workers,  especially  to  the  men  and  women  who  design  and  superin- 
tend their  manufactures,  a  more  careful  and  thorough  technical  training.  The 
European  schools  have  always  been  ahead  of  us  in  this  direction.  In  these  latter 
days  we  are  becoming  aware  of  our  deficiencies,  with  the  result  that  all  over  the 
land  there  is  an  awakening  interest  in  the  kind  of  instruction  of  which  our  Technical 
School  of  Cincinnati  furnishes  a  modest  example. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  Exposition,  held  in  1888,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Centennary  of  the  City,  the  rooms  of  the  school  in 
the  Music  Hall  were  occupied  by  exhibits;  and  the  autumn  session 
was  opened  in  temporary  quarters  in  one  of  the  District  School 
Buildings  of  the  City,  allotted  to  its  use  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr. 'George  R.  Carothers,  resigned  the  principalship  in  July  1888. 
In  August,  Mr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  Ph.  D.,  was  made  Principal. 

The  Commercial  Club,  at  a  Banquet  given  in  honor  of  one  of  its 
members,  subscribed  nearly  $35,000  as  a  fund  for  the  school;  which 
was  subsequently  increased  to  $50,000. 

A  new  Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  chiefly  of  donors  to  this 
fund.  The  debts  incurred  were  liquidated  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  equipment  of  shops  and  laboratories  should  be  largely  increased. 

The  school  it  was  expected  would  ~Boon  become  self  sustaining,  so 
far  as  the  running  expenses  are  concerned. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  by  Dr.  Klemm, 
the  new  principal  of  the  school,  as  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1888- 
1889.*  The  school  with  its  largely  increased  attendance  and  its 
assured  fund,  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent  institution. 


*  Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  1888-1889. 
Pp.  43. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL. 

Cincinnati,  December  1, 1888. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati : 

Gentlemen  :  It  affords  roe  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  this,  my  first  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  Technical  School,  accompanied  by  such  suggestions  and  propo- 
sitions for  improvement  as  have  been  found  to  be  urgent  by  the  entire  faculty. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school  an  examination  for  admission  was  held.  All 
the  pupils  examined  were  admitted,  two  on  condition  that  if  they  should  prove 
incompetent  to  go  on  with  the  work  to  be  done  they  should  voluntarily  withdraw. 
At  this  date,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  faculty,  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  work 
these  pupils  have  since  performed,  agreed  to  withdraw  the  condition  and  regard 
them  as  having  complied  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  number  of  new  pupils  enrolled  during  September  is  forty-five,  of  which  forty- 
one  entered  the  first  year's  course,  and  four  the  second  year's  course.  Of  the  fifty- 
three  regular  students  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  thirty-seven  students 
and  one  special  student  returned,  making  the  total  number  of  pupils  this  year 
eighty-three. 

Class  III.  18  Boys.  Class  II,  21  Boys,  2  Girls.  Class  I.  39  Boys,  2  Girls.  Special. 
1  Student. 

The  school  opened  on  the  10th  of  September  wjth  a  detailed  programme  of  exer- 
cises in  force.  The  Centennial  Exposition  being  in  possession  of  our  rooms  in  Music 
HaU,  we  were  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  to  occupy 
the  third  floor  of  the  Fifth  District  School.  This  location  is  quite  convenient,  so  far 
as  the  academic  and  drawing  departments  are  concerned,  but  the  manual  training 
department  suffered  from  want  of  room.  It  was  found  desirable  to  send  the  third 
year's  class  to  the  Exposition  every  day,  where  a  gas  motor  was  available  for  the 
work  in  turning.  This  coming  and  going,  as  well  as  the  want  of  free  elbow  room, 
is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline.  Still  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  pupils,  despite  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  school  had  to  labor, 
maintained  order  quite  satisfactorily.  In  the  efforts  to  keep  order  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  the  teachers,  who  worked  zealously  to  that  end. 

On  the  whole  the  qHiality  of  our  pupils  in  the  new  first  year's  class  is  better  than 
was  expected.  In  literary  attainments  they  are  superior  to  those  of  the  first  two 
years.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  for  admission  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  parents  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  manual  training 
school  is  not  a  refuge  for  refractory  or  indolent  pupils,  but  requires  of  its  students 
as  much  application  and  continuous  honest  effort  as  does  the  course  in  any  academic 
institution  of  equal  rank. 

We  consider  our  school  a  high  school  minus  the  dead  languages,  plus  manual 
training;  hence  insist  upon  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  high  school  as  a  condition 
for  admission. 

The  general  plan  of  the  school  and  its  course  of  study  have  not  been  changed, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  additional  class  imposed  more  work  upon  the  teachers,  and 
made  a  minute  adherence  to  the  daily  programme  necessary.  The  school  is  now 
organized  in  five  divisions. 

Class  III.  18  Pupils.  Class  IIo.  12  Pupils.  Class  116.  11  PupUs.  Class  la.  19 
Pupils.     Class  I&.  20  Pupils. 
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The  daily  programme  here  submitted  is  carried  out : 

Daily  programme. 
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Time. 

I.  Year. 

U.  Year. 

III.  Year. 

ADiv. 

BDiv. 

ADiT. 

B.  Div. 

One  Div. 

9:00  to  9:10 

Opening  exercises. 

Opening  exercises. 

Opening  exercises. 

9:00  to  9:55 

EeviewArith., 
Algebra. 

Shop  Work. 

Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry. 

Drawing. 

Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry. 

9:55  to  10:40 

Grammar, 
Composition, 
Am.  History. 

Shop  Work. 

Drawing. 

Algebra,   Ge- 
ometry. 

Civil  Government,  Gen- 
eral History. 

Recess  of  five  minutes. 


10:45  to  11:30 

Drawing. 

Review  Arith. , 
Algebra. 

Shop  Work. 

German  Language, 
English  Literature. 

11:30  to  12:15 

Introductory  Science,  Physical 
Geography. 

Shop  Work. 

Drawing. 

Recess  of  thirty  minutes. 


13:45  to  1:30 

Shop  Work. 

Drawing. 

Rhetoric,  Com- 
position, Eng- 
lish History. 

Rhetoric,  Com- 
position, Eng- 
lish History. 

Chemistry. 

l:.S0to  2:15 

Shop  Work. 

Grammar, 
Composition, 
Am.  History. 

Physics  and  Botany. 

Shop  Work. 

2:15  to  3:00 

German. 

Study  and  Consultation.    General  Exercises 
twice  a  week. 

Shop  Work. 

The  branches  of  study  are  distributed  among  the  teachers  as  follows : 

Principal— DrsLwing  in  la  and  16.  Physical  Geography  in  la  and  16.  Gen- 
eral History  in  III.     German  in  la.     General  Exercises  in  all  grades. 

Mr.  Booth,  Class  Teacher  of  III.— Geometry  and  Trigonometry  in  III.  Enghsh 
Composition  and  Literature  in  III.  Rhetoric  and  Composition  in  II.  Introductory 
Science  and  Composition  in  la.  and  16. 

Mr.  Homburg.  Class  Teacher  of  JJ.— Algebra  and  Geometry  in  Ila.  and  116. 
Physics  and  Botany  in  Ila.  and  116.     Chemistry  in  III.     German  in  III. 

Miss  Anthony,  Class  Teacher  of  J. —Review  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  la.  and 
I  6.  Grammar  and  Composition  in  la.  and  16.  American  History  in  la.  and  16. 
English  History  in  Ha.  and  116. 

Mr.  SZicer.— Drawing  in  III.,  Ha.  and  II  6.    Shop- work  in  16. 

Mr.  Bussell-Shop-wotk  in  III.,  II.  and  la. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  soon  as  the  school  is  removed  to  its  old  commodious  quarters  in  Music  Hall,  a 
more  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  manual  occupations  wiU  be  inaugurated.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  it  is  recommended  to  insert  gymnastics  into 
the  curriculum,  and  to  that  end  put  up  the  necessary  appliances,  horizontal  and 
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parallel  bars,  ropes  for  climbing,  spring-bucks,  etc.  Most  of  these  things  can  be 
made  by  the  pupils  as  class  exercises,  and  if  a  desirable  space  of  the  large  hall  at 
our  disposal  be  partitioned  off  for  the  purpose  of  a  gymnasium,  the  cost  of  this  in- 
stitution will  be  but  trifling,  while  the  benefits  derived  from  vigorous  physical  exer- 
cise wiU  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and  original  design  of  the  school,  the  founders 
of  which  aim  at  harmonious  development  of  the  human  being,  at  healthy  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  physical  growth.  I  trust  that  the  suggestion,  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  faculty,  will  find'  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  provide  Class  III.  with  the  necessary  appliances  for 
taking  up  the  work  in  forging,  so  that  the  course  as  laid  down  for  that  class  be  not 
retarded.  I 

The  splendid  donations  that  have  been  made  to  our  school,  toward  fitting  up  a 
school  museum,  make  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a  room  for  their  safe-keeping. "  Edu- 
cational appliances,  such  as  means  of  objective  teaching,  models,  charts,  maps, 
drawings,  casts,  etc. ,  are  accumulating  rapidly  in  our  school.  The  room  might  be 
provided  with  shelving  for  the  Hbrary,  which  is  incyeaeing  in  consequence  of  dona- 
tions and  purchases.  Our  apparatus  for  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  could 
be  taken  care  of  better  if  kept  in  a  separate  room,  too. 

A  list  of  gifts  to  the  Library  and  Collections  of  the  Technical 
School  follows — 

Dr.  Klemm,  excusing  himself  from  making  original  statements  as 
to  the  value  of  manual  training,  by  referring  to  his  recently  issued 
volume  on  "European  Schools  shown  in  their  Results",  appends  to 
the  Catalogue  twelve  pages  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  others 
upon  the  subject  of  the  new  departure  in  education.  He  quotes 
from  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Professor  Woodward, 
Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York ;  Professor  H.  H. 
Belfield,  Col.  Jacobson,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  the  three  latter 
from  Chicago,  Illinois;  Superintendent  Button,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  T.  V.  Powderly,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

After  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  during  its 
continuance  had  occupied  all  the  available  room  in  the  Music  Hall 
Building,  the  school  returned  to  its  former  home.  The  rooms  occu- 
pied by  it  were  then  fitted  up  with  new  desks,  work  benches,  tools, 
machinery,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Klemm,  whose  practical 
ability  was  thus  clearly  demonstrated ;  while  his  success  as  a 
teacher  and  as  director,  was  shown  by  the  encouraging  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  attending.  The  following  account  of  the  action 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  raising  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  before  referred  to,  and  which  made  possible  these  additions 
to  its  equipment,  preceded  in  the  Catalogue  the  report  of  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  inserted  here  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  these  liberal 
friends  of  education  who  thus  showed  their  faith  by  their  works, 

HISTOEICAL  SKETCH. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Commercial  Club  on  December  1,  1888,  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Addy,  the  founder  of.  the  Addyston  Steel  and  Iron  Works  near  Cin- 
cinnati, the  subject  of  industrial.educaiiorL  was  mentioned.    Mr.  Addy  opened  the 
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question  with  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  technical  and  manual  training,  quoting 
the  proverb  :  "  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  steal."  Mr. 
M.  E.  Ingalls  and  others  followed,  urging  that  it  had  become  essential  to  give  to 
thinking  labor  in  this  city  of  diversified  industries  an  impetus  that  would  be  felt 
through  generations,  by  aiding  an  institution  hke  the  Cincinnati  Technical  School, 
and  to  do  something  to  remove  the  anxiety  of  its  founders  and  promoters  in  regard 
to  its  financial  basis.  The  appeals  of  these  gentlemen  found  an  echo  in  the  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  club,  for  when  a  subscription  list  was  started  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present  responded  to  the  appeal  with  great  enthusiasm.  More  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  within  a  few  minutes  and  more  was  subscribed 
afterward.  The  liberal  donation  of  Mr.  Charles  Schiff  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
created  a  deep  impression.    The  following 'are  the  names  of  the  subscribers : 

Mrs.T.T.Haydock $1,000 

A.  Hickenlooper 50 

Geo.  H.  Hill 500 

M.  E.  Ingalls 1, 000 

Chas.  H.  Kellogg,  Jr 250 

J.N.Kinney 1,000 

Mrs.  Kate  P.  Leaman 1, 000 

Mabley&Carew 500 

Alex,  and  Jos.  McDonald 1,000 

Thos.  McDougall 250 

James  Morrison  &  Co 250 

James  E.  Mooney 1, 000 

Henry  Pogue 100 

Procter  &  Gamble 2, 000 

Charles  SchifE 10, 000 

J.  G.  Schmidlapp 1, 000 

Stewart  ShUlito 1,000 

John  L.  Stettinius 1, 000 

J.  H.  Stewart 250 

W.W.Taylor 50 

Victoria  Cordage  Co.  (by  G.  Wer- 
ner Loper) 1, 000 

A.  B.  Voorhies 1, 000 

A.S.Winslow 250 

John  S.Woods 100 


Matthew  Addy $1, 000 

Fred.  &Wm.  Alms 1,000 

AUison  &  Smith 500 

Mrs.  Cath.  L.  Anderson 500 

Jos.  L.  Anderson 100 

Larz  Anderson 200 

W.P.Anderson 1,000 

W.J. Breed 100 

C.LSt.L.&C.R.R 500 

C.&O.R.E 500 

B.S.Cunningham 1,000 

W.L.Davis 100 

J.K.Dimmick 100 

W.H.Doane 150 

A .  M.  Dolph 1, 000 

Fechheimer  Bros.  &  Co 500 

Chas.  Fleischman 1, 000 

Geo.W.Forbes    250 

J.W.  Gaffs  Estate 1,000 

Herm.  Goepper  &  Co 250 

W.  A.  Goodman 50 

W.M.Greene 100 

G.P.Griffith 100 

Jos.  L.Hall 500 

L.  B.  Harrison 1, 000 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  subscribers  of  the  fund ;  they  have  aided  the 
school  from  its  first  feeble  beginning,  with  sums  ranging  up  t6  a  thousand  dollars. 


Ackerland,  Max, 
Ackerland,  Wm. , 
Addy,  Matthew, 
Allison,  James, 
Alter,  Frank, 
Aub,Dr.  Jos., 
Baldwin,  Ammi, 
Bloch,Edw., 
Boyden.H.P., 
Breed,  W.  J., 
Carothers,  Geo.  R. 
Cox,Sam'lC., 
DeGollyer,Geo.H., 
Dexter,  Julius, 


Doane.W.  H., 
Dolph,  A.M., 
Dymond,  R. , 
Ezekiel,H.C., 
Fechheimer,  Henry  S., 
GaflE,T.T., 
Gaul,  J.  L., 
Glenn,  James  M., 
Goepper,  H. , 
Goodale,L.  C, 
Goshom,  A.T., 
Gray,Wm.F., 
Hadden,  L.  M., 
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Hosea.L.M., 
IngaUs,M.E., 
Kellogg,  Chas.  H. , 
Kirby,  Josiah, 
Lane  &  Bodley, 
Leonard,  L.  A., 
Lowe,  Miss  L.C., 
McAvoy.P., 
McDonald,  Alex. , 
McFarlan.F.B., 
Mitchell,  Robt., 
Moch,  A., 
Mooney,  Jas.E., 
Murdoek.  J.G., 
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Neflf.P.R.,  Eobinson.W.L.,  Short,  Chas.W., 

Nichols,  Bdw.,  Schmidlapp,  J.G.,  Sullivan,  Miss  Christina, 

Oliver,  Henry,  Sebastian,  May  &  Co.,  Waite,  C.  C, 

Oskamp,C.,  Sechler,  T.  M.,  Weir,L.C., 

Osier,  A.  W.,  '  Sextro,  J.  G.,  ■Wessel,A., 

Perrin,  Mrs.  M.  J. ,  Shillito,  Stewart,  Woods,  John  S. , 

Pluemer,  A. ,  Shinkle,  Bradford,  Wulsin,  L 
Procter,  H.  S., 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Stockholders  in  December,  1888,  the  following  members 
were  elected  Trustees:  A.  M.Dolph,  M.E.Ingalls,  H.T.  Procter,  Levi  C.  Goodale, 

A.  B.  Voorhies,  Chas.  Fleischman,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  T.  T.  Gaff,  B.  S.  Cimningham, 
Chas.  Schi£f,  W.  L.  Robinson,  W.  P.Anderson,  Herm.  Goepper,  Stewart  Shillito, 
Drausin  Wulsin. 

Officers  of  the  Board.— M.  E.  Ingalls,  President.  A.  M.  Dolph,  Vice-President.  T. 
T.  Gaff,  Treasurer.  Miles  T.  Watts,  Secretary. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

As  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  object  of  this  school  shall  be  to 
fiu-nish  pupils  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  Mechanical  and  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Mathematics,  English  Language  and  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  to 
develop  skill  in  handicraft  and  to  impart  such  a  knowledge  of  essential  mechanical 
principles  as  will  facilitate  tlieir  progress  in  the  acquirement  of  manual  trades. 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal,  L.  R. 
Klemm,  Technical  School,  Cor.  Elm  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  Cincinnati. 

Faculty. — L.  R.  KHemm,  Ph.  D., Principal,  Geography,  History,  Language,  Draw- 
ing. E.  R.  Booth,  Ass't  Principal,  Mathematics,  Language  and  Literature,  Shop- 
work.  Fred.  Homburg,  Natural  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics.  Etta 
I.  Anthony,  Mathematics,  Language,  History.  WUl  H.  Sheer,  Drawing,  Shopwork. 
Louis  S.  Russell,  Shopwork. 

Calendar.  School  year  1888-'89.— Third  year  opens  September  10, 1888.  Hohday, 
Thanksgiving,  Noves&ber  39,  1888.  Christmas  Vacation,  December  23,  1888,  to 
January  7,  1889.  Hohday,  Washington's  Birthday,  February  33,  1888.  Holiday, 
Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1889.    Closing  Exercises  and  Exhibition,  June  22,  1889. 

Mail  address  of  the  school: — Technical  School,  Cor.  Ehn  and  Foiu-teenth  Streets, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  report  for  tlie  year  1889-'90,*  an- 
nounce several  Hmportant  matters  affecting  the  school.  Among 
these  the  securing  of  the  north  wing  of  Music  Hall  for  the  perma- 
nent home,  and  the  receipt  of  over  $13,000,  the  amount  subscribed 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  give  warrant  for  its  permanency.  A 
change  in  the  principalship,  the  reduction  of  the  full  course  from 
four  to  three  years,  and  other  matters,  are  noted;  as  follows: 

On  accoimt  of  the  resignation  of  Prof.  L.  R.  Klemm,t  it  was  decided  to  place  the 
management  of  the  school  in  charge  of  a  Director,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  James 

B.  Stanwood  were  secured  for  this  purpose.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  June  15. 

*  Third  annual  catalogue  of  the  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1889-90. 
Pp.34. 

t  Professor  K3emm  was,  shortly  after,  appointed  to  a  position  as  a  "  specialist " 
in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu<atipfltat,WasMagton.  D^.,  where  he  stiU  remains. 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES   FOR   1889-90.  ^1^ 

■  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  a  summer  class  was  started  in  the  new 
blacksmith  shop,  principally  to  give  to  regular  pupils  of  the  school  this  course, 
which  owing  to  lack  of  proper  equipment  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  at  an 
earlier  date.  .  Incidentally  a  number  of  additional  special  pupils  were  admitted, 
thus  forming  a  full  class. 

The  fitting  up  of  Power  Hall  for  school  purposes  and  the  purchase  of  necessary 
tools  and  equipment  incurred  a  cost  of  $13,245.31.  Next  year  the  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  wUl  be  confined  to  the  purchase  of  such  sets  of  tools,  school  furni- 
ture and  physical  apparatus  as  the  increased  attendance  will  demand. 

In  October  it  was  considered  expedient  to  give  to  the  public  a  general  reception, 
so  that  they  could  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  school.  This 
reception  was  held  on  the  18th  of  the  month  in  the  school  apartments  from  2  until 
4  p.  m. ;  the  different  shops  and  classes  were  then  in  active  operation.  A  large 
number  of  visitors  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  so  that  the  afternoon 
was  in  every  way  a  success. 

The  Director,  Mr.  Stanwood,  reports  the  school  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  shops  are  all  in  active  operation,  being  about  fully  equipped.  The 
pupils  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  are  manifesting  great  interest  in  their  work. 
They  find  that  the  change  of  employment  from  class  to  shops  relieves  immensely 
the  monotony  of  school  life. 

There  have  been  enrolled  up  to  February  1  1890,  119  pupils;  of  these 

53 are  in  the  1st  year's  class. 

39 "        "    2d     " 

10 "        "    3d     ■' 

9... "        "    4th    " 

8 are  special  students. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  public  is  appreciating  the  advantages  our  school 
offers;  the  thoroughness  of  the  class-work  and  the  discipline  which  shop  work  af- 
fords are  becoming  known. 

Your  Board  have  decided  that,  after  this  season,  three  years  shall  constitute  the 
complete  work  of  the  school.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  Manual  Training  Schools 
are  called  upon  to  perform  can  be  accomplished  in  this  time.  Graduates  are  not 
too  old  to  go  at  once  to  work,  or  they  are  well  fitted  to  enter  the  higher  scientific 
schools  of  the  country  if  they  so  desire.  The  reduction  in  tuition  will  make  the 
school  more  available  to  a  larger  number. 

There  are  nine  teachers  employed,  including  Mr.  E.  R.  Booth,  the  principal,  who 
has  general  charge  of  the  classes  and  their  work.  Three  teachers,  skilled  artisans, 
are  instructors  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  machine  shops,  respectively. 

An  expenditure  of  about  $30,000  is  recorded,  of  whicli  13,000  was 
expended  for  changes  in  the  building  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  and  for  the  plant  of  machinery  and  general  equipment. 

In  their  report  for  the  succeeding  year,  the  Trustees  say: 

The  full  value  of  such  an  institution  as  this  can  only  be  realized  when  its  works 
begin  to  bear  fruit;  this  can  be  ascertained  when  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  has 
been  gi-aduated  to  testify  to  the  worth  of  this  kind  of  training.  Last  year  we 
graduated  our  first  class  of  eight  members.  These  were  able  at  once  to  secure  good 
positions,  and  the  Director,  Mr.  Stanwood,  reports  that  he  is  continually  receiving 
applications  for  young  men  trained  in  this  practical  manner. 

In  taking  into  account  the  progress  made,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  althcugn 
this  is  actually  the  fifth  year  of  the  school's  existence,  it  is  only  the  second  year  in 
which  it  has  possessed  fully  equipped  shops  and  has  followed  a  definite  course  of 
work. 
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A  public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  at  work  was  held  in  the  school  departments, 
June  18th,  1890,  morning  and  afternoon;  a  large  number  of  people  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  for  making  us  a  visit. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  class  of  students, 
and  the  teachers  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  work  harmoniously  together  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

47 are  in  the  first  year's  class. 

43 "        "    2nd      "        " 

13 ; "        "    3rd       " 

7 "        "    4th 

10 are  special  students. 

They  also  annoiince  that  twenty-seven  friends  of  the  school  have 
have  contributed  $75.00,  each,  to  give  27  free  scholarships  to  public 
school  pupils  for  one  year. 

The  latest  catalogue*  at  hand  is  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet 
with  full  page  views  of  the  work  shops.  The  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  describes  the  condition  of  the  school  as  follows: 

Gentleraen: — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  state  that  the  condition  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  this  year  shows  marked  improvement. 

There  are  now  enroUed  153  scholars,  of  whom  72  are  in  the  first  year,  38  in  the 
second,  25  in  the  advanced  year,  and  the  remaining  17  in  preparatory  or  special 
classes.  Of  the  whole  number  30  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free,  or  partially  free 
scholarships;  while  from  the  remainder  is  received  the  sum  of  $10,500  in  tuition 
fees. 

Three  years  ago,  there  were  only  80  pupils,  and  the  tuition  fees  amounted  to  but 
$5,400.00.    The  attendance  and  income  have  thus  been  doubled. 

We  have  now  eight  teachers,  three  are  shop  instructors,  four  class  instructors, 
and  one  is  in  charge  of  the  draughting  department. 

We  have  graduated  so  far,  14  pupils;  this  year,  in  our  graduating  classes,  there 
are  25  pupils;  so  that  we  feel  that  our  work  is  beginning  to  bear  its  fruits. 

The  free  scholarships  for  pupils  of  the  "Intermediate"  public 
schools,  were  continued  by  subscriptions  made  by  friends  of  the 
school;  a  list  of  the  subscribers  is  given.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  school  needed  additional  funds,  and  a  subscription  of  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  instalments,  was 
readily  secured.  The  list  of  subscribers  to  this  fund  is  also  given. 
The  estimated  annual  running  expenses  of  the  school  is  about 
$15,000. 

The  following  statement  of  the  equipment,  shows  the  development 
of  the  school  in  this  respect. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  work  shops  is  as  follows: 

Carpenter  Shop. — 53  cabinet-makers'  benches;  15  speed  lathes;  1  rip  and  cross- 
cut circular  saw;  1  grindstone;  2  emery  wheels;  bench  tools  for  90  boys,  turning 
tools  for  42  boys. 

♦Fifth  annual  catalogue  of  The  Technical  School  of  Cinciimati,  Ohio.  1891-1893, 
lUustrated.    Pp.  33, 
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Blacksmith  Shop.— 19  forges;  19  anvils;  3  vises;  1  blower;  1  exhaustfan;  1  bellows; 
tongs,  hammers,  flatters,  fullers  and  swages,  etc,  for  54  boys. 

Machine  Shop. — 1  engine  lathe,  20-inch  swing,  10-foot  bed;  1  engine  lathe,  17- 
inch  swiag,  8-foot  bed;  5  engine  lathes,  14-iach  swing,  5-foot  bed;  1  Brown  and 
Sharpe  speed  lathe;  1  Brainard  miUuig  machine;  1  Brown  and  Sharpe  cutter  and 
reamer  grinder;  1  26-uich  by  7-foot  Gray  planer;  1  14-inch  Sharper;  1  26-inch 
Lodge-Daviss  drill  press;  1  Slate  sensitive  drill;  1  Diamond  wet  emory  grinder; 
1  Washburn  twist  drill  grinder;  1  52-foot  bench  with  8  vises;  lathe  and  vise  tools 
for  24  boys;  also  necessary  chunks,  boring  bars,  taps,  dies,  reamers  necessary  for 
same.  The  power  is  derived  from  a  5"x8"xl2"  compoimd  steam  engine,  built 
by  the  pupils  of  the  class  of  '91,  taking  steam  from  two  tubular  boilers  in  the 
basement. 

The  following  interesting  word  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
scholars  accompanies  the  pictorial  showing  of  their  workshops. 

Sketch  of  a  boy's  life  at  Technical  School. 

A  boy,  in  his  first  year  at  our  school  comes  at  half  past  eight  in  the  morning, 
goes  first  we  will  say  to  an  hour's  lesson  in  algebra,  which  he  has  prepared  at  home; 
then  comes  an  hour  in  the  draughting  room  followed  by  two  hours  in  the  carpenter 
shop  where  he  works  from  drawings  he  has  made  himself.  After  this  exercise  at 
the  bench,  comes  a  half  hour  for  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon,  refreshed  by  manual 
labor,  he  spends  an  hovur  in  the  science  class,  where  he  may  be  performing  some 
experiment  of  his  own,  or  reporting  upon  the  experiments  of  his  class-mates.  The 
last  hour  is  devoted  to  English;  perhaps  it  is  a  lesson  in  American  History,  or  a 
speech  dehvered  to  his  class-mates  upon  some  assigned  topic.  Tomorrow  will  be 
exactly  like  today  in  its  essential  features. 

In  the  second  year,  instead  of  working  at  the  bench,  he  swings  a  hammer  at  the 
forge.  Geometry  is  substituted  for  Algebra.  He  continues  with  his  other  studies 
and  takes  a  fuU  year's  course  in  Chemistry,  English  Literature,  and  History. 

The  third  year  finds  him  in  the  machine  shop,  where  this  year  the  boys  are  building 
a  triple  expansion  steam  engine  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Physics  has  taken 
the  place  of  Chemistry;  Trigonometry  of  Geometry,  and  a  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  PoUtical  Economy  complete  the  English  course. 

This  is  industry,  not  drudgery;  the  regular  grind  of  book-work  distasteful  to 
active  minds  is  not  here;  still  there  is  enough  to  occupy  a  healthy  mind  and  a 
healthy  body  for  three  years.    The  boys  like  it. 

During  the  Christmas  Holidays  last  passed  the  carpenter  shop  was  opened  on  four 
occasions  and  it  was  filled  with  boys  eager  for  work. 

A  collection  of  pertinent  brief  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  leading 
educators  fill  three  or  four  pages  of  this  catalogue. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  in  January,  1891,  the  following  mem- 
bers were  elected  Trustees: 

A.  M.  Dolph,  T.  T.  Gaff, 

M.  E.  IngaUs,  B.  S.  Cunningham, 

H.  T.  Procter,  Peter  Rudolph  NefiE, 

Levic  Goodale,  W.  L.  Robinson, 

A.  B.  Voorhies,  W.  P.  Anderson, 

Chas.  Fleischmann,  Herman  Goepper, 

J.  Q.  Sobnjidlapp,  Stewart  SbiUitO, 
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Officers  of  the  Board. 

M.  E.  Ingalls, President. 

A.  M.  Dolph, Vice-President. 

T.  T.  GaflE, Treasurer. 

Miles  T.  Watts, Secretary. 

#  *  «  *  *  #  * 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director.  James  B. 
Stanwood,  Technical  School,  Cor.  Elm  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  Cincinnati. 

Faculty  1891-1892. 

James  B.  Stanwood,  M.  E.,  Director.     Evans  St.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

E.  R.  Booth,  A.  B.,  Principal  English  and  Political  Science.    Wyoming,  Ohio. 

H.  F.  Brewer,  Physics  and  Chemistry.     377  West  Seventh  Street. 

T.  L.  Feeney,  Mathematics  and  Science.     Ivanhoe,  Ohio. 

Miss  H.  B.  Whittaker,  Mathematics  and  History.    31  Clark  Street. 

Will  H.  Slicer,  Drawing.    Morris  Street,  Walnut  HUls. 

Horace  D.  Chipman,  in  charge  of  Carpenter  Shop.     Home  City,  Ohio. 

Fred  H.  Von  Eye,  in  charge  of  Blacksmith  Shop.     237  Betts  Street. 

Gustav  F.  Hammer,  in  charge  of  Machine  Shop.    46  Fosdiok  Street. 

Free  Evening  Drawing  Classes  In  The  Cities  Of  Chicago, 
Columbus,  And  Erie.' 

The  interest  felt  in  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  more  general  realization  of  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  to  all  mechanics,  which  followed  upon  the 
movement  in  Massachiisetts,  resulting  in  the  passage  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  in  1870,  of  the  "Act  relating  to  free  instruction 
in  drawing,"  led  to  the  opening  in  various  towns  and  cities,  in  sev- 
eral States,  of  free  evening  drawing  schools,  modelled  after  those 
thus  established  by  Law  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  similar  in  kind  to  that 
given  in  the  night  classes  of  the  Mechanics  Institutes,  as  already  de- 
scribed. Full  accounts  of  these  Massachusetts  Free  Evening  Draw- 
ing classes,  with  programmes  of  the  courses  of  studies,  etc.,  will  be 
found  in  Chapters  II.  III.  and  V.  Part  I  of  this  Report. 

A  somewhat  extended  description  and  history  of  "  The  Free  Even- 
ing Industrial  Drawing  School"  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  early  opening  of  such  a  class  in  Erie,  Penna.,  which 
follow,  will  illustrate  the  means  adopted  by  the  school  authorities 
of  these  cities,  to  furnish  such  instruction  to  mechanics  and  others 
desiring  it.  It  is  impossible,  from  want  of  space,  to  attempt  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  many  similar  classes  organized  throughout 
the  country,  either  by  the  school  authorities,  or  by  associations  of 
citizens,  and  having  a  longer  or  shorter  existence  as  public  interest 
waxed  and  waned,  or,  as  they  were,  or  were  not,  superseded  by  other 
and  better  instrumentalities ;  for  it  has  often  happened  that  a  great 
step  forward  in  exte^drngg^^tajj^e^^f acij^^es  for  the  promotion  of 
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this  new  education  has  been  indicated  by  the  closing  of  tJiese  tem- 
porary classes. 

With  a  brief  history  of  the  schools  in  these  three  cities  of  Chicago, 
Columbus,  and  Erie,  must  end  our  notice  of  these  classes ; — valuable 
as  make-shifts,  but  which  the  prevalence  of  graded  instruction  in 
elementary  drawing  in  the  common  schools  ought  long  since  to  have 
made  needless. 

The  Chicago  Evening  High  School. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Chicago,  opened  in  September  1884, 
The  Chicago  Evening  High  School,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Mechanics.  The  school  was  open  five 
evenings  in  the  week  during  the  season.  The  expenses  were  paid 
from  the  City  appropriations  for  night  schools,  and  amounted  to  $70 
per  month.  There  was  an  attendance,  the  first  session,  of  38  pupils, 
3  of  whom  were  ladies. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield, — ^the  present 
Director  of  the  newly  founded  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and 
who  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  The  Evening  High  School, — for 
the  following  succinct  account  of  the  Night  Schools  of  Chicago,  and 
of  the  Evening  Drawing  School  to  the  present  time.  Under  date  of 
July  25th.  1884,  he  writes  : 

The  first  public  evening  schools  held  in  Chicago  were  organized  in  the  winter 
of  1856-7,  the  teachers  giving  their  services  gratuitously. 

This  organization  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  nothing  further  was 
attempted  in  this  line  till  the  autumn  of  1863,  when  the  public  evening  schools  were 
again  opened,  and  supported  by  public  funds. 

No  drawing  was  taught  in  the  evening  schools;  nor  in  the  day  schools  till  Sep- 
tember 1869. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  Chicago  Evening  High  School  was  opened  in  the  Dear- 
born School  Building,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  at  that  time  (and 
for  years  subsequently)  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  High  School,  and  now,  (1884,)  the 
Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  Instruction  was  given  in  Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping,  Mechanics,  and  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  the  last  two 
subjects  (Mechanics  and  Drawing)  taught  by  Dr.  Peabody  himself. 

The  fire  of  1871,  caused  the  suspension  of  all  the  Evening  Schools;  the  Evening 
High  School  not  being  reopened  till  the  autumn  of  1874,  again  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Peabody.  The  school  has  continued  in  session  during  the  winter  months, 
(usually  opening  in  October  and  closing  in  February  or  March,)  except  during  the 
vsonters  of  1876-7  and  1879-80,  when  want  of  funds  prevented  the  sessions  of  aU 
the  evening  schools. 

During  Dr.  Peabody's  principalship  the  total  enrollment  varied  greatly,  reaching 
at  one  time  264  pupils.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  number,  however,  received  in- 
struction in  Drawing.  Much  of  the  work  in  Drawing  was  of  an  excellent  charac- 
ter; and  a  volume  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  attracted  consider- 
able attention. 

In  October  1878,  Dr.  Peabody  having  removed  to  the  East,  the  school  was  re- 
openod  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  H.  BrowneU,  also  a  teacher  in  the  High 
School.  Mr.  Brownell  was  followed,  in  October  1881,  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Belfield,  at 
that  time  Principal  of  the  North  Division  High  School. 
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Mr.  Belfield  was  succeeded  in  October  1883,  by  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Westcott,  who  also 
became  Principal  of  the  North  Division  High  School. 

The  first  year  after  Dr.  Peabody's  resignation,  Drawing  was  not  taught;  since 
that  time,  instruction  in  Drawing  has  been  regiilarly  given  by  Messrs.  Hanstein, 
Mayer,  Weiskoft,  and  Hyde. 

Instruction  in  Drawing  in  the  Chicago  Evening  High  School  has "always  been 
strictly  Geometrical  and  Mechanical.  Nothing  has  been  attempted  in  any  other 
department  of  the  art,  although  landscape,  portrait  drawing  and  crayon  w^ork  have 
been  done  in  the  High  School. 

The  pupils  have  been  chiefly  young  men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  during 
the  day,  who  have  been  earnest  students,  and  have  undoubtedly  "been  much  bene- 
fited by  the  really  excellent  instruction  received.  The  classes  have  never  been  large, 
seldom  numbering  more  than  24  pupils  ia  attendance  on  any  one  evening. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  school  are  appropriated  by  the  City  Council,  year 
by  year,  and  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  day  schools. 
When  the  Council  has  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation,  the  evening 
schools  have  necessarily  been  suspended  for  that  winter. 

That  the  Evening  High  School  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  is 
evident  from  the  position  taken  by  the  two  last  Presidents  of  the  Chicago  School 
Board.  In  his  Report  for  1883,  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,  at  that  time  President,  says: 
"  I  am  reluctantly  forced  by  the  facts  in  coimection  with  the  Evening  High  School, 
to  agree  with  my  predecessor,  that  neither  the  'necessity  nor  the  results  justify  the 
expenditure.'    It  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  city  early  in  1874. 
It  is  taught  in  every  grade,  and  by  the  regular  teachers,  except  in 
the  High  School,  the  teachers  themselves  receiving  instruction  in 
theory  and  practice  once  a  fortnight. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  free  evening  industrial  Art  School 
for  Mechanics,  and  others,  was  opened,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  three  evenings  a  week,  a  small  collection  of 
flat  examples  and  models  for  free  hand  drawing  being  provided. 

This  school  was  attended  by  seventy-five  pupils — 25  of  whom  were 
ladies. — A  much  larger  attendance  is  anticipated  the  coming  winter. 
This  action  by  the  School  Board  of  Columbus,  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  various  towns  and  cities,  in  different  states  and  sections  of 
the  country,  are  trying  the  Massachusetts  experiment  for  them- 
selves.— 

It  should  be  generally  understood,  that  these  evening  drawing 
schools  for  mechanics,  are  merely  endeavors  to  partially  supply  to 
adults  the  elementary  instruction  which  should  have  been  given  in 
childhood — they  are,  at  best,  but  poor  substitutes  for  that  elemental 
training  in  drawing  which  all  public  school  children  should  receive 
and  which  they  now  have  in  Massachusetts;  such  public  school  teach- 
ing will  soon  make  evening  drawing  schools  for  Mechanics  needless. 

The  following  account  of  this  school  is  from  the  Fourth  Annual 
Eeport  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stniction  for  1874^'6:    ^-g.^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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Free  Evening  Art  School.  This  school  was  opened  November  18th,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  aU  who  desired  to  take  .a  course  in  freehand  and  industrial  drawing.  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Goodnough,  Superintendent  of  Art  Education,  in  the  city  schools",  was 
appointed  teacher.  He  arranged  the  following  course  of  study.  Freehand  outline 
drawing  from  copies  and  blackboard,  with  the  principles  and  exercises  in  elemen- 
tary designs;  also  memory  and  dictation  drawing,  plane  geometrical  drawing  with 
instruments,  of  problems  given  by  the  teacher.  Model,  and  object  drawing  from 
copy,  and  solid  models;  perspective  drawing;  projection  drawing. 

Freehand  Drawing. — Drawing  of  ornament  in  outline  from  large  copies  of  foliage 
and  the  himian  figure;  from  the  plaster  cast  and  common  objects;  designing  in 
half  tint  or  several  tints  of  one  color;  drawing  from  memory,  dictation,  etc.  '  Shad- 
ing from  the  copy  of  foliage,  the  human  figure,  solid  models,  casts,  etc.,  in  crayon 
or  Sepia;  botanical  analyses  for  design  and  applied  design  in  color  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Architectural  details  in  building,  construction  and  ma- 
chine drawijig.  Orders  of  architecture,  the  proportions  by  which  each  order  can 
be  constructed,  the  names  of  the  parts,  and  the  details  of  building,  as  the  joints 
iised  in  carpentry,  construction  of  floors,'  door  and  window  framing,  partitions, 
roofs,  etc.,  designs  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  perspective  views  of  houses 
The  details  of  machines,  as  bolts,  nuts,  screws  of  aU  threads,  wheels  toothed  and 
beveled,  machines,  such  as  lathes,  drills,  blocks,  pulleys,  engines,  etc. 

Number  in  different  trades  and  professions — Occupations  and  number  of  each. 


Blacksmiths 3 

Tinners 3 

Carriage  painters 2 

Jewelers 2 

Photograph  finishers 2 


Teachers 18 

Carpenters 10 

Machinists 10 

Clerks 5 

Civil  engineers 5 

Students 4 

Twelve  other  occupations  were  represented,  in  aU  27. 

Number  of  nights  in  session 43 

Whole  cost  of  tuition $112. 50 

Cost  per  pupil 8. 63 

The  drawings  of  the  class  were  exhibited  in  this  office,  and  examined  by  the  school 
authorities,  professionals,  and  the  citizens  generally. 

The  expectations  of  all  were  more  than  met.  Contributions  to  the  exhibition 
were  made  by  all  the  members  of  the  class  who  were  able  to  attend  with  any  degree 
of  regularity.  The  progress  made  by  many  was  surprising,  taking  into  consideration 
the  want  of  a  suitable  room  and  the  defective  system  of  hghting.  Almost  all  the 
various  trades  were  represented  and  by  persons  who  were  not  desirous  of  changing 
their  employment,  but  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  better  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  course  in  drawing  which  was  taken  in  the  evening  school  and  is  pursued 
in  the  day  school  is  not,  as  many  think,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  pupils  an 
accomplishment  of  no  practical  value.  Drawing  is  important  because  this  study 
will  largely  assist  the  children  in  the  public  schools  who  hereafter  must  earn  their 
support  by  trades  which  require  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drawing. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  our  city  coiild  have 
opportunities  for  instruction  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  in  free  evening 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  the  value  of  their  labor  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Columbus  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  city  and  in  this  direction  her  future 
prosperity  and  growth  lie.  She  ought  therefore  to  offer  every  inducement  possible 
to  tradesmen  of  every  class  to  settle  in  our  midst,  to  extend  to  them  every  facility 
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for  improving  themselves,  and  to  encourage  skilled  labor  in  every  department  of 
handicraft  and  the  arts  of  design. 

To  this  end  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Free 
Evening  Art  School,  to  be  kept  open  during  the  school  year  for  the  benefit  of  arti- 
sans, mechanics,  machinists,  civil  engineers — for  all,  in  short,  who  look  forward  to 
the  arts  of  design  and  mechanic  arts  as  the  occupation  of  their  lives.  The  expense 
need  not  be  great.  A  small  sum  vsdll  purchase  the  necessary  materials,  the  rent  of 
a  room  located  at  a  central  point,  easy  of  access,  properly  lighted  and  suitably  fitted 
up,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  need  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  Can  this  sum  of  money  be  expended  in  any  other  way  that  will  pro- 
duce richer  results  in  forwarding  the  vital  interests  of  our  prosperous  and  grovnng 
city?  This  question  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  favorable  consideration  and 
early  action. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Goodnough,  tte  Superintendent  of  Drawing, 
shows  some  of  the  inconveniences  under  which  the  work  of  the  pupils 
was  done. — 

About  the  first  of  November,  the  Free  Evening  Art  School,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  needing  a  knowledge  of  drawing  in  their  professions,  was  opened  in  a  room 
in  the  High  School.  For  the  first  month  or  more  the  room  was  full,  there  being  an 
average  attendance  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  The  arrangement  of  the  light  was  so 
poor  and  there  was  so  httle  of  it,  that  the  number  dwindled  down  to  thirty  in  Jan- 
uary. Many  came  a  half  hour  early  to  get  a  front  seat  in  order  to  see.  Numerous 
were  the  complaints  from  those  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  as  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  their  eyes  were  so  tired  by  two  hours'  constant  strain,  that 
they  had  to  draw  by  guess.  In  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  whether 
the  Unes  w^ere  made  where  they  wanted  them  or  not.  Another  problem  we  were 
unable  to  solve  was,  how  to  accommodate  upon  the  surface  of  a  desk  containing 
396  square  inches,  a  drawing  board  with  paper  stretched  upon  it  and  occupying 
300  square  inches,  a  mouthed  copy  of  221  square  inches,  and  still  have  room  for 
pencils  and  other  materials,  without  a  constant  falling  of  copy  or  pencils.  If  a 
vacant  room  could  be  rented  for  this  school  for  the  four  or  five  months  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, Tintil  the  High  School  building  is  enlarged  and  a  suitable  art  room  provided 
there,  desks  could  be  procured  having  an  upright  wire  frame  work  against  which 
the  copy  could  rest.  A  suitable  arrangement  of  light  could  also  be  made.  The 
school  is  already  provided  with  a  few  geometrical  models  and  fiat  examples  of  out- 
line. Some  plaster  casts  and  shaded  examples  of  ornament  are  needed  at  once,  as 
many  of  the  pupils  of  last  year  have  signified  their  desire  to  continue  their  study. 
This  they  can  not  do  without  more  advanced  material.  An  instructor,  no  matter 
how  efficient,  is  not  worth  much  unless  he  have  tools  to  work  with.  He  may  do 
something,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  could  with  proper  equipments.  These 
things  wiU  be  wanted  in  a  short  time  for  instruction  in  the  High  School,  in  the 
Normal  Schoel,  and  In  the  Teachers'  Classes.  The  same  set  would  do  for  all  and  it 
is  something  that  would  last;  once  provided,  always  provided.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  in  April,  the  works  of  the  students  were  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  They  attracted  considerable  attention.  About  five  hundred  people 
were  in  attendance  during  the  few  evenings  the  room  was  open. 

Superintendent  Stevenson  thus  records  the  second  vear  of  the 
school. 

FREE  EVENma  AET  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  class  of  this  school  for  the  year  em- 
braced the  foUowing  subjects :  Free-hand  drawing  in  outline  from  fiat  copy,  orna- 
ment, foliage,  animal  forms,  ^;|j^|yig^^^,^ff^{)fl(lg^el  dravying  in  outline  from 
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the  solid,  geometrical  drawing,  perspective,  and  the  principles  of  decorative  de- 
sign. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  class  had  never  received  any  instruction, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  having  to  commence  with  the  very  first 
principles. 

In  the  advanced  class  which  was  composed  of  students  of  the  year  before,  the 
above  subjects  were  pursued  in  more  advanced  stages,_and  instruction  was  given  in 
light  and  shade,  the  pupils  making  very  creditable  drawings  in  crayon  point, 
stump,  and  monochrome.  Applied  design  was  taken  to  some  extent,  color  being 
used. 

The  progress  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  poor  arrangement  of  light,  inconvenient  desks,  and  one  teacher 
having,  most  of  the  winter,  to  teach  with  part  of  the  class  in  one  room,  and  the 
remainder    in    another.      The    students    worked    earnestly  and  enthusiastically. 

*    *    *    *    Number  of  occupations  represented,  22. 

The  number  enrolled  during  the  term  was,  men,  79  ;  women,  38  ;  total,  117. 

The  Board  of  Education  opened  none  of  the  night  schools  during 
the  winter  of  1876-7,  and  the  evening  drawing  school  shared  the 
fate  of  the  others.  The  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  his  report 
for  1877-8,  has  the  following  reference  to  the  school. 

Last  year,  as  there  are  no  gas  fixtures  in  the  Drawing  Room,  the  Evening  Art 
school  was  discontinued.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  school  will  be  reopened,  as 
from  the  constant  inquiries  about  it,  its  value  must  have  been  appreciated.  That 
these  schools  are  of  great  value  in  any  manufacturing  community,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that,  for  the  last  eight  years  Massachusetts  has  required  them  to  be  sup- 
ported in  every  city  having  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  measure  has  been 
effectively  carried  out,  and  reports  state  that  it  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the 
manufactures.  Such  schools  are  held  during  the  Winter  months  in  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Dayton,  in  this  State,  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  other  States. 
There  should  be  two  classes.  Mechanical  and  Freehand,  each  meeting  at  least  two 
evenings  a  week. 
Respectfully, 

W.  S.  GOODNOUGH, 

Supt.  of  Drawing. 

The  Columbus  Art  Association,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  Report,  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  of  an  Art  School,  in  January  1879.  In  con- 
nection with  this  school  an  evening  class  was  organized  at  the  nomi- 
nal cost  of  10  cts.  a  night  for  tuition,  and  the  Free  Evening  Drawing 
School  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  definitely  abandoned. — The 
general  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  having,  it  may 
be  assumed,  diminished  the  necessity  for  night  schools,  for  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  pupils ;  while  the  cheapness  of  the  tuition  offered 
by  the  school  of  the  Art  Association  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
older  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  profit  by  such  opportunities. 
This  school  then,  having  served  its  purpose,  of  a  temporary  make 
shift,  gives  place  to  better  instrumentalities. 
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Free  Evening  Drawing  School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Sctool  Board  of  this  City  organized  in  October  1873,  a  Free 
Evening  Drawing  School  for  giving  lessons  to  Mechanics  and  others, 
in  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Drawing.  This  school, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Ludwig,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
collection  of  Models  and  Drawings,  has  been  quite  successful. 

Sixty-two  persons  attended— two  of  whom  were  females,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  in  the  similar  class,  in  Columbus,  where 
one  third  of  the  class  were  ladies. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  was  open  for  two  weeks 
in  January  1875. 

From  recent  information  January  1889 — given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  it  appears  that  the  Evening  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  School  was  continued,  with  some  interruptions,  from 
1873  until  January  1884,  when  the  Mechanical  Drawing  School 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  open  day  and  evening, 
was  begun.  The  following  account  of  the  founding  and  purpose  of 
this  latter  school  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
for  the  year  1884. 

v.  MECHANICAL  DBA  WING  SCHOOL. 

Unsystematic  efforts  had  been  made  off  and  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  teach- 
ing mechanical  drawing  to  apprentices  and  others  in  evening  schools  ;  part  of  the 
time  the  results  were  really  good ;  but  as  instruction  in  this  kind  of  drawing  was 
not  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  system,  it  took  but  feeble  root,  and  at  times  was  over- 
looked if  not  ignored. 

The  Board  in  its  action  of  December  6,  1883,  gave  mechanical  drawing  a  promi- 
nent and  well-deserved  place  among  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 

The  school  was  planned  to  be  opened  day  and  evening,  the  day  sessions  for  the 
advanced  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  who  might  choose  to  attend,  and  others  not 
attending  school  who  were  able  to  give  part  of  the  daytime  to  study;  the  evening 
sessions  for  apprentices  and  others  employed  during  the  day.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  school  is  the  prominence  given  to  teaching  how  "to  read"  working 
drawings ;  mere  drawing  holding  a  secondary  place  to  "  reading,"  for  the  practical 
reason  that  but  few  expert  draughtsmen  are  needed,  and  but  few  have  the  time  and 
patience  necessary  to  enable  one  to  reach  a  high  grade  of  excellence  in  the  art,  and 
that  every  w^orkman  should  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  drawings  of  our  shops  and 
factories. 

The  school  was  opened  in  January,  1884,  and  in  attendance,  enthusiastic  interest 
and  practical  results,  the  beginning  made  proved  to  be  highly  encouraging ;  the 
average  monthly  enrollment  being  ninety-nine. 

The  Erie  reports  are  issued  biennially.  The  following  is  the  report 
of  this  school  for  1886. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

This  department  has  improved  in  two  important  features  :  better  work  is  being 
done,  and  the  attendance  covers  a  wider  mechanical  field ;  that  is,  more  of  our 
industries  are  represented  in  the  school.  The  school  is  open  night  and  day,  thus 
accommodating  every  boy  and  young  man  accordingly  as  each  may  be  able  to  con- 
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The  statistics  of  this  department  shows  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  differ- 
ent persons  have  been  enrolled  during  the  last  two  years.  Of  this  number  ninety- 
eight  learned  to  "read"  ordinary  shop  drawings,  and  to  handle  drawing  tools  in 
elementary  drawing ;  eighty-six  learned  to  "read"  working  drawings  with  facility, 
and  became  enabled  to  make  drawings  with  a  fair  degree  of  correctness ;  thirty- 
nine  not  only  became  able  to  "  read"  well,  but  able  to  execute  sufficiently  well  for 
practical  purposes,  for  shop  use. 

"WTien  the  expense  and  the  results  are  taken  into  consideration  there  is  no  room 
for  question  as  to  the  practical  value  of  this  department  in  our  system  of  education. 

The  first  and  chief  effort  of  the  instruction  has  been  to  enable  boys  to  "  read  " 
ordinary  shop  drawings,  following  this  up  with  teaching  and  practice  in  the  art  of 
mechanical  drawing,  the  purpose  being  to  help  the  many  as  well  as  the  few. 

In  1888-89,  Mr.  George  Zwilling,  is  reported  as  the  principal  in 
charge  of  this  school,  with  one  assistant. 

The  Superintendent,  says  of  this  school  under  date  of  January 
23rd,  1889,  "The  Mechanical  Drawing  School  has  a  firm  foothold 
in  our  school  system.  When  the  new  large  building,  now  in  course 
of  erection,  is  finished  the  school  will  have  accommodations  of  its 
own  adapted  to  its  special  work  which  will  do  much  toward  its 
growth  and  eSiciency.  It  is  doing  useful  though  not  surpi^ising 
work.  It  moves  on  in  the  line  of  permanent  educational  evolution, 
roots  as  well  as  branches,  leaves  and  flowers." 

It  will  be  seen  that  practical  results  are  sought  and  it  is  claimed 
attained. 

In  the  report  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Erie,  is- 
sued in  1891,  *  for  the  three  previous  school  years,  the  following  notice 
of  the  attendance,  and  instruction,  in  the  Mechanical  Drawing 
School,  appears. 

In  the  financial  statement,  by  the  clerk,  of  school  expenses  the 
total  cost  of  this  school  for  the  year,  is  given  as  $1,196.00,  of  which 
$709.50  was  paid  to  the  teachers.  In  the  tables  of  schools  and 
teachers  which  are  given  for  three  years,  1888-89,  1889-90,  1890-91, 
this  school  appears  only  in  the  table  for  1890-91.  Mr.  George 
Zwilling  is  still  in  charge.  There  were  two  teachers,  and  93  pupils, 
of  whom  6  were  girls. 

THE  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  SCHOOl,. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  126.  The  work  has  been  of  a  thoroughly  prac. 
tical  character  The  pupils  are  mainly  boys  and  young  men  from  our  shops.  The 
following  were  the  chief  points  of  instruction  for  the  year: 

(1)  Principles  of  working,  drawing  and  use  of  instruments;  (2)  Geometric  prob- 
lems; (3)  Development  of  surfaces  and  intersection  of  solids;  (4)  Simple  projections; 
(5)  Machine  details,  from  models  and  from  sketches;  (6)  Screws,  bolts  and  nuts;  (7) 
PuUeys;  (8)  Couplings;  (9)  Pillow  block  and  hanger;  (10)  Gearing;  (11)  Crank;  (12) 
Eccentric;  (13)  Assembly  dravidng;  (14)  Shop  drawing;  (15)  Machine  designs. 


*  Public  Schools,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.     1888-89,  1889-90,  1890-91.     Pp.  119. 
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AECHITECTUBAL  DRAWING. 

(1)  Geometric  problems;  (2)  Geometric  solids,  plans  and  elevations;  (3)  Framework, 
.joints;  (4)  Section  trough,  partitions,  doors,  windows;  (5)  Plans  and  elevations  of 
cottage;  (6)  Beaming  plans  of  cottage;  (7)  Detail  of  frame  house;  (8)  Scale  drawings 
of  buildings  from  measurements  and  sketches. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

Class  of  Females. 

1.  Principles  of  freehand  drawing  of  points,  straight  and  curved  Unes  shown  on 
solids,  connecting  of  lines  to  figures,  from  objects. 
3.  Drawing  from  copies  and  inventing  forms. 
3.  Drawing  of  domestic  utensils. 
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GENERAL  INTEODUCTION. 

Sufficient  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  volume  to  the 
changes  made  necessary  in  the  form  of  issuing  the  present  Report, 
by  the  intercalation  of  that  additional  volume,  demanded  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  movement  for  introducing  Manual  train- 
ing, and  other  forms  of  Industrial,  and  Industrial  art  training,  in 
the  public  common  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  delay  thus  caused  in  issuing  the  volume  then  already  prepared 
containing  an  account  of  the  schools  supplementary  to  the  public 
schools,  which  had  been  founded  and  supported  by  the  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens  in  the  several  cities ;  and  of  the  Institutes, 
founded  by  individual  philanthropists,  with  a  like  purpose  of  afford- 
ing higher  industrial,  technical,  and  art  training  than  could  then  be 
had  in  the  public  schools ;  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  facilities 
afforded  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Colleges,  for  industrial  and  tech- 
nical training ;  each  of  which  classes  of  institutions  were  included  in 
that  volume,  has  compelled  the  addition  of  some  account  of  the  later 
development  of  these  various  institutions ;  this  of  necessity,  has  so 
increased  the  amount  of  material  that  it  has  seemed  expedient,  for 
the  convenience  of  readers  of  this  Report,  that  these  histories,  with 
their  appropriate  appendices,  should  be  issued  in  two  volumes  of  more 
convenient  size  rather  than  in  a  single  bulky  book.  Parts  III.  and 
IV.  then  will  contain  the  histories  of  these  institutions.  Part  III.  is 
given  to  the  history  of  the  several  Mechanics  Institutes  and  of  several 
of  the  institutions  founded  by  public  spirited  philanthropists.  Part 
IV.  contains  the  accoujits  of  the  higher  technical  schools  and  the 
mechanical  and  technical  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. 

These  changes  necessitate  like  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Appendices.  In  the  volumes  of  this  Report,  while  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  arrange  the  several  features  of  the  new  educational 
methods  in  accordance  with  their  obvious  relations  to  each  other;  it 
has,  nevertheless,  been  kept  in  mind  that  this  Report  is  a  Unit;  whose 
component  parts  combine  in  one  consistent  whole. 

The  connection  between  the  introduction  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools;  the  several  phases  of  elementary  technical  training;  of 
higher  technical  training  in  Mechanic  Arts:  of  Industrial- Art  train- 
ing; of  Schools  of  the  Pine  Arts,  and  of  the  public  Technical  and 
Art  Museums,  is  a  vitkl  one;  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  several 
volumes  which  constitute  this  special  Report  upon  "American 
Education  in  Fme  and  Industrial  Art."  Hence  it  follows  that  a 
chapter,  or  an  appendix,  relating  to  any  separate  feature  of  this 
Report,  may,  with  propriety,  appear  in  any  one  of  the  several 
"  Parts/'  or  volumes.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  Parts  III.  and 
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IV.  as  when  some  ten  years  ago,  the  volume  containing  the  accounts 
of  these  societies  and  schools,  was  expected  to  appear  as  "Part  II." 
simultaneously  with  "Part  I,"  the  plan  was  to  include  all  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  these  institutions  in  a  single  volume.  As  one,  or 
two,  of  the  large  institutions  now  herein  described  were  not  then  in 
existence,  one  cause  for  the  growth  of  this  work,  will  be  readUy 
understood. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  Appendices  begin  with  Appendix  "R. ;" 
which  comprises  extracts  from  an  address  delivered  in  1874,  before 
the  State  Association  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Hon.  George  Woods,  ll.  t>.,  in  which  the  claims  of  elementary 
technical  education  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools  are  earnestly  urged. 

This  public  advocacy  of  the  New  Education,  anticipating  by  two 
years  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  movement  which,  begun  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
calling  of  Walter  Smith  from  England  in  1870,  has  extended  over 
the  Continent  and  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the 
education  of  American  youth.  As  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Report  has  been  to  collect  and  preserve  the  mate- 
rial requisite  to  a  true  history  of  the  movement  here  recorded,  and 
especially  to  a  history  in  detail  of  the  institutions  described;  the 
value  of  this  address  as  a  memento  of  the  beginnings  of  the  move- 
ment is  evident. 

In  Appendix  "S.",  several  papers  by  acknowledged  educational 
authorities  are  grouped ;  all  bearing  upon  the  need  and  feasibility  of 
a  change  in  the  then  prevalent  methods  of  education.  As  each 
Appendix  has  a  special  introduction,  the  separate  papers  need  not  be 
here  particularized  in  detail. 

The  problems  arising  from  the  rapid  development  of  Science 
applied  to  industries,  as  shown  in  the  creation  of  new  inventions,  and 
methods;  tending,  in  many  cases,  to  render  obsolete  former  methods 
and  to  displace  trained  craftsmen;  the  latter  effect  in  its  far  reach- 
ing disturbance  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  modern  civilization,  were  considered  in  an 
important  article  published  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.^  Harris,  as  long  ago  as 
1878;  from  which  some  extracts  are  here  given. 

The  need  of  some  form  of  industrial  training  in  public  schools  is 
set  forth  by  Professor  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  while  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson,  of  England,  shows 
clearly  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  appren- 
ticeships, and  the  consequent  necessity  that  arises,  for  definite 
technical  training  in  the  industries.  Mr.  Hinton,  a  young  English 
artisan,  follows  with  a  plea  for  the  higher  education  of  mechanics; 
and  shows,  by  an  apposite  anecdote,  how  potent  a  part  museums 
and  public  art  collections  may  play  in  affording  opportunity  for 
such  higher  art  training  in  industries;  with  this  realistic  illustra- 
tion of  the  utility  of  such  public  art  collections,  the  brief  accounts 
which  follow,  of  several  museums,  aptly  round  out  and  complete  this 
appendix. 

Appendix  "T,"  combines  in  the  papers  included,  interesting 
accounts  of  elementary  and  higher  technical  schools  in  Europe  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Runkle,  with  a  paper  by  Director  Kastner,  of  the 
Lowell  School  of  Design,  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, — long  the  only  technical  School  of  Design  in  the  United 
States, — showing  ho\©jpfeeld(5t)^M;(ma^fl@er  into  mamifactures. 
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It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  witMn  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  direct  instruction  in  the  Arts  of  Design  as 
applied  to  manufactures,  elsewhere  in  this  country;  though  similar 
opportunities  for  training  Art  workers  in  industries  are  still  deplor- 
ably infrequent  in  the  United  States. 

Appendix  "U."  contains  interesting  accounts  of  European  Artisan 
and  Industrial  Art  Schools.  The  first  paper  is  a  statement  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Artisan's  School  in  Holland;  this  is  followed  by  a 
very  full  report  made  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  then  of  Boston,  but 
now  of  Denver,  Colorado,  descriptive  of  a  number  of  European 
Industrial  Art  Schools  in  which  are  embodied  such  practical  details 
of  the  instruction  given,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  managers 
and  teachers  of  similar  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Appendix  "V."  contains  extracts  from  valuable  reports  made  by 
English  and  American  Commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  in 
1874;  and,  also,  from  the  Austrian  Official  Report  of  that  exhibition; 
notable  in  the  brilliant  series  of  Worlds  Fairs  inaugurated  in  Hyde 
Park,  in  1851. 

The  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  have  demonstrated  to 
Americans  the  far  reaching  beneficial  and  awakening  influence  of 
these  wonderful  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  Invention,  the 
Art,  and  the  Industry  of  the  Human  Race  in  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury of  the  Worlds  Progress. 

Appendix  "  W."  The  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  present  volume 
made  an  additional  appendix  necessary,  if  any  record  of  the  contem- 
porary educational  movements  in  the  development  of  Industrial  Art 
Education  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1896,  was  to  be  included.  It  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  such  * 
a  supplementary  appendix,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  miscellaneous.  The  papers  given  are  classified  in  twelve 
divisions  and  fill  316  pages.  Their  subjects  will  be  found  briefly 
stated  in  the  "General  Introduction"  to  this  volume,  as  well  as  in 
the- "  Introduction"  to  the  Appendix  itself.  (See  pages  xli-xlii  and 
905-906.) 
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APPENDIX  R. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
INTRODTTCTION. 

The  relation  of  Technical  Ed  acation  to  the  material  development 
of  the  country  and  its  claims  to  consideration,  in  any  scheme  of 
Public  Education  are  well  stated  in  the  following  extracts  from  an 
address  delivered  twenty  years  since,  to  the  Teachers  of  the  great 
industrial  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Woods. 

The  subject  of  Technical  Education  in  all  its  phases,  has  with 
each  ensuing  year,  assumed  increased  importance  and  been  more 
generally  recognized  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  In 
which  latter  country  the  results  of  the  attention  given  to  this  branch 
of  Education  by  the  continental  nations  and  in  the  United  States, 
have  incited  the  Government  and  Educational  authorities  to  investi- 
gation followed  by  immediate  and  energetic  action  similar  in  kind, 
to  that  so  successfully  inaugurated  in  Industrial  Art  Education 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  United  States  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  need  of  ele- 
mentary technical, — known  as  "  Manual,"  training  for  the  older 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  providing  some  training 
in  technical  specialties  for  others  besides  those  intending  to  become 
engineers  andT  specialists  of  the  higher  grades,  has  been  recognized; 
and  various  experimental  efforts  to  meet  the  necessity  have  been 
inaugurated,  while,  from  time  to  time,  new  institutions  similar  to 
those  that  have  already  proved  successful  have  been  established. 


Technical  Education,* 

[By  George  Woods,  LL.  D.] 

I  address  the  representatives  of  the  nineteen  thousand  educators  of  our  large, 
rich  and  influential  State,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  moulding  of  our  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  youth.  Not  our  fertile  soil  or  our  many  manufactures,  in  them- 
selves considered,  are  of  so  much  importance  as  the  brain  and  brawn  of  the  youth 
who  are  to  cultivate  this  soil,  and  increase  and  perfect  these  manufactures,  thus 
giving  us  the  high  rank  we  should  attain  among  om*  sister  States.  However  hum- 
ble our  work  as  teachers  may  be  regarded  by  those  who  measure  men  by  their 
annual  Income,  or  their  display  of  dress  and  equipage;  measured  as  every  work 
should  be,  by  the  good  done,  it  is  second  to  none.  I  do  not  address  legislators, 
sensitive  as  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  popular  breeze;  or  manufacturers,  looking  eagerly 
at  the  profits  of  the  present  year;  but  those  who  sow  for  others  and  the  future;  who 
toil  not  to  mine  coal,  or  make  pig-metal,  but  to  build  up  true  intelligent  men  and 
women. 

*  Technical  Education.  Address  delivered  before  The  State  Teachers' Associa- 
tion at  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  12,  1874,  bv  George  Woods,  LL.  D. 
Pittsburgh:  BakgweU  &  Marthens,  71  Grand  Street,  1874,"  pp  .  33. 
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I  address  you  on  a  practical  subject,  and  I  desire  to  do  it  as  earnestly  and  with 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  will  impress  you,  and,  through  you,  others  in  different 
parts  of  our  State,  with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  secure  such 
action  as  shall  advance  the  good  of  our  youth  and  the  interests  of  our  State.  And 
I  propose  to  do  it  in  a  plain,  unadorned  manner,  stating  some  of  the  many  facts 
before  me  which  favor  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  and  trades 
of  aU.  kinds,  "  that  special  education  iu  our  calling  which  should  fit  and  enable 
each  of  us  to  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the  special  narrow  round  of  duty  by 
which  each  citizen  fills  his  own  personal  place  in  social  life."    *    *    * 

Our  duty  as  educators  is  not  simply  to  instruct  in  one  or  a  few  studies,  but  to 
decide  on  the  comparative  value  of  different  studies  to  different  students,  with 
different  capacities,  tastes,  and  purposes.  The  object  to  be  moulded,  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it,  should  be  understood.  What  may  be  most  useful  to  one  at  one 
time,  may  not  be  so  at  another  time,  or  to  another  at  the  same  time.  The  fit  thing 
to  be  studied,  in  the  fit  quantity,  at  the  fit  time,  is  to  be  decided — what  will  be  best 
suited  to  furnish,  stimulate,  and  strengthen  the  mind  for  the  future  work.  The 
question  is  not  whether  a  certain  study  is  useful  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  the  most 
useful  for  a  certain  student  at  a  certain  time,  ia  his  circumstances,  and  with  his 
intended  business  or  profession,  and  this,  too,  without  reference  to  the  taste,  profit, 
or  convenience  of  the  teacher.    *    *    * 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  WISE  CORRELATION  OP  THE  STUDIES  TAUGHT  IN  BLEMENTAHY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  very  men  who  ridicule  and  contemn  the  study  of  the  classics  as  a  waste  of 
time,  will  teach  other  branches  to  such  persons  and  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  prove  an  injury  and  loss  to  them.  The  youth  who  is  to  leave  school 
at  fourteen,  is  required  to  spend  aU  or  an  unreasonable  portion  of  his  school  life  on 
unimportant  parts  of  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
drawing,  elementary  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  is  essential  to  his  success  in  hfe.  The  acknowledged 
waste  of  time  on  the  classics  by  those  who  have  no  time  or  capacity  for  them,  or 
who  pursue  them  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  studies,  is,  however,  sustained 
by  comparatively  few;  the  loss  from  entire  neglect,  or  injudicious  teaching  of  many 
of  the  primary  bi-anches,  is  sustained  by  the  many.  Less  than  four  per  cent,  of  our 
youth  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  common  elementary  branches.  An  error, 
therefore,  in  our  educational  methods,  for  these  branches  affect  twenty-four  times 
as  many  persons  as  in  the  case  of  the  classics.  So,  while  gazing  at  distant  objects, 
we  have  stumbled  into  holes  immediately  before  us.     Such  is  human  consistency! 

The  relative  worth  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  student  has  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  The  studies  he  has  pursued  may  be  valuable,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  them,  whilst  they  may  be  less  so  than  other  studies 
that  might  have  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in  part.  An  immense  amount  of 
information  bearing  on  the  industrial  activities,  which  should  be  understood  by  aU, 
has  been  passed  over,  while  the  less  useful  has  been  studied.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  useful  as  ignoble. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  "What  should  our  youth  study?  has  not  been 
intelligently  given.  The  philosopher  said  they  should  study  that  which  they  wiU 
most  need  when  they  become  men.  WUham  Penn,  in  writing  to  his  wife  in  rela- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  children,  said,  "  Give  them  learning,  but  let  it  be  useful 

learning." 

******* 

Care  should  be  taken  that  we  do  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  seeking  only  the 
immediately  practical.  Universities  do  not  exist  merely  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing men  for  their  special  crafts  or  trades.  To  ridicule  any  ulterior  end  is  irrational. 
"  The  man  is  more  than  the  trade."  Practical,  skillful  men  in  the  trades  and  arts 
we  need.  To  have  them  we  must  educate  them.  They  wiU  not  grow  of  them- 
selves. God  will  not  work  a  wonder  to  help  us  when  he  has  given  us  wherewith 
to  help  ourselves.  Especially  are  such  men  demanded  in  oitr  State,  where  there  are 
so  many  persons  engaged  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  engineering  and  mining  pur- 
suits. To  advocate  such  an  education  is  to  advocate  the  highest  interests  of  our 
Commonwealth  and  its  toilers. 

The  opinions  of  men  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  studies,  have  varied  greatly 
at  different  periods.  Archimedes  regarded  it  as  degrading  to  science  to  be  useful, 
to  contribute  to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  man.  According  to  Seneca,  to  impute 
to  man  any  share  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a  plow,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  was 
an  insult.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  spirit  that  practical  studies,  those  which 
relate  to  the  daily  employmente  of  life,  axe  now  stigmatized  as  "  bread  and  butter 

sciences."  *  *  *         Digifizeoby Wlicrosoim) 
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AMERICA  FAB  BEHIND  EUROPE  IN  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

Yet  in  technical  education  we  are  far  behind  England  and  the  contineut,  where 
are  numerous  richly  endowed  institutions  fitted  to  give  instruction  in  practical 
education.  They  have  consequently  acquired  great  superiority  over  us  in  many  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  We  have  been  too  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  and 
our  school  system,  and  have  not  educated  our  youth  in  the  arts  so  as  to  develop 
without  "  trial  and  error,"  and  without  the  most  lavish  waste,  our  abundant  natural 
resources.  Our  wealth  has  reached  the  sum  of  $30,000,000,000.  But  we  forget 
that  we  are  in  most  cases  exhausting  our  virgin  soil  without  seeking  to  restore  it; 
that  we  are  consuming  our  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  and  recklessly  destroying 
our  forests.    *    *    * 

We  forget  that  it  is  labor  which  creates  wealth  or  enhances  values,  and,  so  far 
as  labor  was  employed  in  developing  our  resources,  to  that  amount,  and  to  that 
amount  only,  it  has  added  to  our  wealth.  Of  this  vast  natural  wealth  we  must  not 
be  too  prodigal.     ♦    *    * 

WEALTH  PRODUCING  POWER  OF  SKILLED  LABOR. 

We  have  no  faith  in  the  opinion,  early  expressed  in  our  country,  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  agriculture  and  avoid  manufactures.  This  would  make  us  the 
slaves  of  foreign  countries,  simply  tributary  to  their  wealth.  An  agricultural  peo- 
ple can  never  become  wealthy  or  powerful.  What  we  do  want  is  intelligent,  skilled 
labor  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  send  it  to  the 
market  increased  in  value  one  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold.  How  greatly  labor 
increases  the  value  of  the  material  can  be  easily  illustrated.  Aniline  colors,  sur- 
passing in  beauty  the  Tyrian  purple,  are  made  from  coal  tar,  until  lately  a  worth- 
less refuse  ;  and  the  aniline  blue  sells  for  $28  a  pound.  A  pound  of  cotton,  costing 
13  cents,  made  into  muslin  of  good  design,  sells  for  80  cents,  and  into  chintz,  $4 ;  a 
pound  of  the  finest  cotton,  costing  40  cents,  made  into  cotton  lace,  will  bring  $1,000. 
Iron  ore,  costing  75  cents,  made  into  bar  iron,  will  seU  for  $5 ;  horse  shoes,  $10.50 ;  table 
knives,  $180;  the  finest  needles,  $6,800 ;  shirt  buttons,  $39,480;  watch  springs, 
$300,000 ;  hair  springs,  $400,000 ;  pallet  arbors,  $2,577,595.  Here  labor  has,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  produced  the  difference  between  75  cents  and  $3,577,595. 
Any  article  obtained  without  labor  has  no  exchangeable  value.  Rude  labor,  that 
which  requires  no  practice  or  education,  brings  the  lowest  price ;  dexterous  labor, 
which  enables  a  person  through  practice  to  perform  works  or  parts  of  works  quickly 
and  nicely,  brings  a  higher  price ;  and  skilled  labor,  combining  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  operation,  as  well  as  dexterity  in  their  execution,  brings 
the  highest  price.  Skilled  labor  creates  values,  rude  labor  often  destroys  them. 
The  last  stroke  of  the  skilled  sculptor  gives  value  to  the  statue ;  one  blow  of  the 
rude  laborer  might  destroy  the  work  of  years.  It  is  by  labor  that  our  machine- 
shops  and  iron-furnaces  have  been  productive  of  more  wealth  to  our  State  than 
would  be  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  world.  And  if  one-half  of  the  616,000  per- 
sons in  our  State  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mechanical  and  mining 
industries,  should  become  skilled  laborers,  there  would  be  an  annual  addition  to  our 
wealth  of  $184,800,000.  If  there  should  be  the  same  change  in  one-half  of  the 
9,000,000  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  in  our  whole  country,  it  would,  at  a  very 
low  estimate,  add  $3,700,000,000  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  sum  required  for  necessary  food  and  clothing,  is  the 
same  for  all  classes  of  laborers.  In  England  it  has  been  computed  that  $185  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  a  highly  skilled  over  a  skilless  workman ;  and  that  this  cost  of  a 
skilled  workman  is  less  than  one  year's  purchase  of  his  increased  value  to  the 
nation, 

VARIED  BENEFITS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
******* 

Such  practical  and  theoretical  education  as  I  am  advocating,  will  save  many  of 
the  losses  arising  from  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  habits  of  thought.  Property  and 
life  will  be  preserved,  the  nation  will  be  enriched,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  struo-gle 
between  labor  and  capital  will  be  diminished.  What  benefits  the  State  benefits  her 
citizens.  Better  educated  and  more  skilled  workmen  command  higher  compensa- 
tion, and  higher  compensation  will  enable  men  to  procure  more  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, and  to  take  higher  positions  among  their  fellows.  A  person  educated  in  the 
common  branches  alone  will  usually  earn  twice  the  sum  that  an  uneducated  one 
will,  and  then  his  prospects  are  good  for  advancement  to  the  position  of  overseer  or 
manager,  with,  it  may  be  a  salary  of  thousands,  while  the  ignorant  man  has  no 
such  chance.    A  few  y^^^^Qjffi§(f^f}^^^(fff^  the  extensive  cotton  manu- 
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facturing  corporations  at  LoweU,  Mass.,  stated  that  only  forty-five  out  of  twelve 
hundred  operatives  in  their  mills  were  unable  to  write  their  names,  and  that  the 
wages  of  these  were  twenty-seven  per  cent,  less  than  the  wages  of  those  who  could 
write.  In  the  same  mill  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls  who  had  been  teachers. 
Their  wages  were  seventeen  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  above  the  general  aver- 
age, and  forty  per  cent,  above  those  who  made  their  mark. 

******  « 

These  industries  should  be  multiplied,  and  technical  education  will  tend  to  this 
result,  by  giving  us  the  skilled  workmen  needed  for  this  work.  The  almost  entire 
disappearance  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  oppressive  rules  of  trades- 
unions,  make  this  education  an  imperative  necessity.  Our  manufacturers  would 
gladly  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  take  their  sons  as  appren- 
tices, but  they  cannot. 

THE  NATION  THAT  NEGLECTS  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  OP  YOUTH  MUST  BE  CONTENT 

TO  FALL  BEHIND. 

The  State  must  remedy  this  evil,  or  suffer  our  youth  to  become  common  laborers 
under  foreign  overseers.  England  until  1868  neglected  this  education,  and  so  fell 
behind  the  Continent,  losing  her  position  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles. 
The  shawl  trade  of  Leeds  was  absorbed  by  continental  manufacturers  by  reason  of 
their  technical  knowledge ;  the  sUk  trade  was  injured  by  a  superior  skill  in  dye  and 
finish  on  the  Continent;  the  designers,  dyers  and  engravers  in  foreign  countries, 
by  possessing  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  several 
trades,  produced  greater  purity  and  beauty  of  design,  cleaner  and  brighter  colors 
in  the  cloths  and  other  fabrics  they  manufactured,  finer  patterns  and  greater  light- 
ness; Coventry  ribbons  were  taken  from  her;  foreign  workmen  were  employed  as 
painters  and  designers,  and  great  deficiencies  existed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  bear  most  intimately  on  the  great  departments  of  industry.  Alarmed  at 
these  discoveries — that  she  was  losing  her  supremacy  in  manufactures,  that  French 
companies  were  building  locomotives  for  an  English  railway,  and  that  iron  girders 
for  a  building  in  Glasgow  were  being  constructed  in  Belgium,  she  at  once  estab- 
lished technical  school!  of  a  higher  order  in  the  large  cities,  with  others  of  a  lower 
grade  in  the  smaller  towns.  For  a  single  department  of  the  art  school  in  South 
Kensington,  £1,000,000  were  expended,  and  £80,000  annually  were  given  for  its 
support  by  the  state.  In  Queen's  Institute,  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  three  hundred 
to  foiu:  hundred  female  students  are  trained  in  all  branches  of  skilled  labor,  for 
which  taste  and  physical  fitness  make  them  suitable. 

GREAT  NUMBER  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Europe  these  schools  are  many,  and  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
State,  on  a  scale,  too,  worthy  the  object.  In  1869  there  were  three  hundred  and 
fifty  technical  schools  in  Paris.  Eleven  thousand  men  receive  a  technical  educa- 
tion annually  in  Prussia.  From  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  workmen  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  University  in  Berhn.  Crewzot  s  a  wonder  of  activity,  skiU 
and  success,  from  her  systematic  technical  education.  From  the  same  cause, 
Switzerland,  cut  off  from  the  sea  and  from  mines,  withher  mountain  cUmate,  at  every 
disadvantage,  competes  with  the  world  in  many  of  her  manufactures.  In  our  own 
country.  Cooper  Institute,  Stevens  Institute,  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  and  many  colleges  and  imiversities,  are  doing 
valuable  service  in  this  department. 

CHANGES  DEMANDED  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

That  there  should  be  some  change  in  our  course  of  education,  conforming  to  the 
increased  extent  of  the  sciences  and  their  numerous  appUcations,  must  be  evident. 
What  shall  the  change  be?  What  reforms  shall  be  introduced  in  our  present 
studies,  and  what  new  studies  shall  be  adopted?  Time  will  permit  me  to  make 
only  a  few  suggestions  in  reply  to  these  important  questions. 

The  primary  school  should  give  a  knowledge  of  objects,  their  forms  and  colors 
and  uses.  In  doing  this,  drawing  will  be  found  highly  useful,  and  it  will  prove  an 
agreeable  change  from  studies  less  interesting.  It  is,  too,  the  foundation  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  is  important  to  all  of  every  trade  and  profession.  By  training 
the  eye  to  keenness,  and  the  hand  to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  it  wiU  prove  a  valu- 
able aid  to  penmanship,  orthography  and  reading,  in  aU  of  which  close  observation 
is  necessary.     In  its  higheiJorms,  apometric,  modd  jnechanical  and  architectural. 
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it  should  be  continued  through  the  higher  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  not  mere  picture- 
drawing  of  which  I  speak,  but  something  higher  and  more  useful.  As  a  result  of 
this  study,  we  shallhave  better  artists,  engineers,  mechanics,  architects,  and  design- 
ers. Many  articles,  such  as  glass,  pottery,  cabinet  furniture,  prints,  and  other 
manufactures,  maybe  rendered  worthless,  or  have  their  values  increased  many  fold,, 
according  to  then-  designs.  Good  designs  mcrease  the  value  of  prints  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent.  So  important  is  this  art  of  designing  considered  now,  that  a 
firm  in  New  York  pays  a  designer  in  shoes  $5,000  a  year.  By  the  beauty  of  his 
designs  a  manufacturer  of  sUverware  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  drove  every  other  manu- 
facturer out  of  the  market.  A  single  manufacturing  company  in  Massachusetts 
stated  that  their  designs  cost  them  $40,000  aimuaUy,  every  dollar  of  which  went  to 
England,  France  and  Germany.     This  sum  should  be  saved  to  our  own  country. 

VALUE  OF  A  KNOWUIDGE  OF  DRAWING  TO  WORKMEN. 

Workmen  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  importance  of  drawing.  It  is  said 
that  if  this  art  were  understood  by  every  journeyman  in  a  machine  shop,  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  would  be  increased  thirty-three  per  cent.  By  enabling  workmen 
to  work  from  a  design  instead  of  expensive  models,  this  art  would  save  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  money.  A  manager  of  an  important  branch  of  iadustry  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  says  that,  when  a  lad,  he  was  one  of  a  class  of  thirteen, 
who  spent  all  their  leisure  time  in  studying  drawing.  At  the  present  time,  every- 
one then  in  the  class  has  attained  an  important  position  either  as  manufacturer  or 
manager,  and  each  has  owed  his  power  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  advancement,  to 
his  knowledge  of  drawing. 

EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  SET  BY  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts,  ever  alive  to  her  educational  and  manufacturing  interests,  finding 
that  she  was  far  behind  Europe  in  the  education  of  her  laborers,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  her  industries  were  sufiering,  adopted  drawing  as  one  of  the  studies 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  State,  making  it  obhgatory  on  every 
city  containing  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to  furnish  free  instruction  in  this  art 
to  all  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  An  art  director  was  procured  from  Europe  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000,  and  generous  provisions  were,  in  all  respects,  made.  The  result  is 
most  gratifying.  In  1870,  her  product  in  printed  cottons  was  over  $17,000,000,  and 
her  other  manufactures  in  which  design  is  of  the  first  importance,  were  probably 
more.  Massachusetts  never  made  a  better  investment  for  her  sons  and  daughters, 
and  her  manufacturing  interests. 

PROPOSED  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  believed  that  this  study  can  be  introduced  into  our  schools  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  with  the  present  lines  of  study.  FamUiar  lectm-es,  with  illustrations,  on 
geometry,  elementary  physics,  elementary  chemistry  and  natural  history,  should 
be  given  to  all  who  are  to  leave  school  early.  The  amount  of  scientific  information 
thus  received,  though  it  may  be  small,  will  lead  the  pupils  to  notice  facts  and  to 
study  principles  in  science  throughout  life.  As  the  pupils  advance,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, models  or  drawings  of  machinery,  or  the  machinery  itself,  and  all  processes 
of  manufacture,  should  be  examined,  and  reports  made  with  drawings  explaining 
them,  showing  their  excellencies  or  defects,  and  suggesting  remedies.  Special 
schools.or  departments  in  existing  schools,  should  be  established  where  these  branches 
may  be  thoroughly  taught.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  shops  should  be  erected,where 
certain  trades  oi  parts  of  trades  can  be  learned,  where  ftie  hand  and  eye  can  be 
trained,  and  the  student  prepared  for  work  or  the  management  of  works.  Those 
who  take  a  higher  course  in  our  schools  and  universities,  should  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  all  the  sciences  which  relate  to  engineering,  agriculture,  the  arts, 
trades  and  manufactures.  It  is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by  many  educators  of  expe- 
rience and  good  judgment,  that  much  of  the  time — years,  it  may  be — now  devoted 
to  a  few  primary  studies,  reviewed  so  often  that  the  process  becomes  mechanical 
and  positively  injurious,  may  be  saved  by  commencing  each  study  at  the  proper 
age,  and  omitting  unnecessary  portions  of  the  text-books.  Occasionally,  for  a  term, 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography  or  grammar,  may  be  wholly  omitted  for  some 
new  and  more  interestmg  study  relating  to  science  or  the  arts.  The  experiments 
and  illustrations  will  awaken  mind,  kindle  enthusiasm,  and  many  will  be  induced 
to  prolong  their  attendance  at  school,  who  otherwise  woidd  not.  By  this  course 
far  more  will  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time  than  now.    It  has  been  found  that 
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students  who  have  spent  but  two  hours  per  day  in  study,  and  the  remaining  hours 
in  labor  in  which  they  felt  an  interest,  have  often  made  as  much  proficiency  iu 
their  studies  as  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  study. 

Those  whose  course  of  study  is  to  be  limited  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age — 
and  these  compose  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  students — should  have  a  short, 
practical  course,  in  accordance  with  such  limited  tim^.  AU,  of  whatever  capacity 
or  purpose,  shoiild  not  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  same  routine  in  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  very  objection  brought  so  justly  against  the  old  co'ilegiate  system.  Yet 
while  that  system  in  many  colleges  has  been  so  much  changed  as  to  embrace 
numerous  distinct  courses  suited  to  the  different  students,  and  in  addition,  in  one 
case  at  least,  to  offer  more  than  forty  optional  studies,  there  has  not  been  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  most  of  our  grammar  and  ward  schools. 

DEFECTS  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

Our  best  authorities  agree  that  our  public  school  system,  so  well  adapted  to  a 
former  state  of  society,  faUs  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  people  in  the  present  state 
of  civihzation.  And  while  there  is  a  demand  to  extend  our  course  of  education 
upwards  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  sciences,  let  us  seek  to  extend  it  downwards  to 
the  practical,  the  Kindergarten,  in  aU  our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  What 
is  demanded  of  the  college,  let  the  pubUc  school  practice.  A  loss  of  two  or  three 
years  to  a  student  in  our  public  schools,  who  has  but  a  few  years  of  study,  is  far 
more  to  him  than  the  same  number  of  years  to  the  coUegiate  student,  whose 
course  may  extend  to  his  twenty-second  or  twenty -fifth  year.  Let  not  the  student, 
fitted  by  capacity  and  taste  to  excel  in  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  art,  be 
compelled  to  spend  all  his  school  years  on  studies,  valuable,  it  is  true,  yet  having  no 
special  bearing  on  his  future  pursuit,  on  which  all  his  interests  centre.  A  failure 
to  arouse  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  to  communicate  to  him  that  knowledge 
which  he  may  most  need  in  Uf e,  may  be  fatal  to  his  whole  future. 

If  a  reform  is  needed,  our  educators  should  endeavor  to  effect  it  at  once,  so  that 
there  may  be  as  httle  loss  as  possible.  Let  us  not  be  "the  last  by  whom  the  new  is 
tried."  A  gi-eat  work  lies  before  us.  Public  opinion  is  to  be  formed,  legislators  are 
to  be  instructed,  and  large  expenditures  to  be  made  by  the  State  or  individuals.  In 
a  cause  which  will  yield  such  large  returns  the  State  can  afford  to  expend  liberally. 

Some  special  schools  have  ah-eady  been  estabUshed  on  a  comparatively  limited 
scale,  and  many  of  our  colleges,  where  the  change  commenced  in  this  country,  have 
their  scientific  departments.  The  effects  of  these  practical  and  theoretical  technical 
schools,  wherever  estabhshed,  have  been  most  marked — stimulating  the  intellect  to 
activity,  and  diminishing  the  poverty,  vice  and  crime  of  the  community.  And 
when  we  consider  that  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  of  our  country  never 
learned  any  trade,  never  were  masters  of  any  skilled  labor,  and  only  six  per  cent, 
are  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics,  the  ethical  value  of  this  education  becomes 
exceedingly  important.  The  professions  are  crowded,  and  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  less  honored  than  they  should  be.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers  should  feel  that  a  practical  technical  education  is  what  most 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  need.  Our  youth  should  be  taught  that  there  is  true 
dignity  in  skilled  manual  labor,  and  that  it  will  bring  liberal  pecuniary  retiuns. 

VALUE  TO  WOMEN  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING. 

To  woman,  rapidly  rismg  to  her  true  position,  to  whom  the  avenues  of  trade,  the 
professions,  and  aU  kinds  of  employment  are  opening,  this  subject  appeals  with 
peculiar  force.  She  should  have  a  deep  interest  in  any  measure  which  will  render 
her  less  dependent  on  husband,  brother  or  father,  and  which  will  enable  her  to 
obtain  a  generous  support  when  other  resources  fail.  She  should  seek  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  feel  independent,  and  to  be  able  with  ease  to  earn  a  livehhood.  A 
knowledge  of  some  art  will  tend  to  give  her  a  higher  position  and  to  secure  for  her 
higher  respect.  From  her  knowledge  of  colors  and  their  relations,  and  her  skill  in 
drawing,  woman  is  fitted  to  succeed  in  whatever  requires  taste.  The  success  of  the 
lady  pupils  at  South  Kensington  is  gi-eater  than  that  of  the  male  students,  and  that 
m  the  face  of  greater  difficulties.  The  many  branches  of  art — workmanship  requir- 
ing delicate  fingers  and  native  readiness  of  taste,  can  be  better  performed  by  woman 
than  by  man.    *    *    * 

Woman  can  excel  in  draughting,  architectural  drawing,  photography,  engraving, 
modeling,  designing  and  painting.  Education  in  the  arts,  by  opening  to  her  new 
departments  of  labor,  will  enable  her  better  to  compete  with  man,  secure  for  her 
better  compensation  for  hest^^jfA^  an(iiTOU,increa^  her  usefulness  and  influence. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ETHICAL  TRAINING. 

For  the  proper  education  of  all  our  youth,  with  the  least  loss — the  education  that 
will  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life,  I  plead.  I  do  not,  while  speaking  in  behalf 
of  practical  learning,  forget  the  moi-al  and  the  religious  training,  without  which 
man  will  be  a  failure  here  and  hereafter.  The  heart  is  more  than  the  hand  or  eye — 
the  future  more  than  the  present.  Ability,  power,  may  be  used  for  evil  instead  of 
good;  to  curse  instead  of  to  bless.  To  others  I  must  intrust  this  subject.  I  plead 
for  useful  learning  in  the  school-room  or  the  shop,  or  both,  as  a  means  of  interest- 
ing our  youth,  giving  them  a  taste  for  manual  pursuits,  so  restraining  them  from 
idleness  and  crime;  of  enabling  them  to  provide  better  for  their  own  comfort  and 
happiness,  so  increasing  their  self-respect  and  adding  to  the  wealth  and  moral 
power  of  the  State. 

The  effects  of  technical  education  in  Europe  lead  us  to  beheve  that  this  system, 
commenced  in  the  primary  school,  and  continued  through  the  different  grades, 
would  bring  many  of  the  five  million  youth  in  our  country  of  school  age,  who 
attend  no  school,  under  instruction  and  make  them  industrious,  moral,  happy  and 
skilled  laborers,  instead  of  paupers  and  criminals. 

When  plans  for  education  in  all  its  departments,  for  all,  shall  be  wisely  devised 
and  faithfully  executed,  we  shall  have  better  and  more  productive  workmen,  better 
citizens,  thinking  men  and  women,  multiplied  power  of  machinery  economically 
used,  the  yield  of  our  soil  doubled,  a  more  virtuous  people,  and  our  republic  more 
prosperous  and  more  safe. 
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APPENDIX   S. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  TBAININQ  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

I. 

Introditction. 

The  following  papers  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  tlie  industrial 
applications  of  tne  new  training  which,  beginning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  continiied  in  the  elementary  drawing  courses  of  the 
public  schools,  may  tend  to  the  development  of  skilled  mechanics 
in  the  industrial  arts  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  artistic  industries 
on  the  other. 

The  opening  paper,  by  Dr.  Harris,  treats  in  a  broad  and  philosophic 
manner,  the  relations  of  both  these  phases  to  the  new  conditions  of 
society;  in  the  second  paper.  Professor  Runkle,  urges  the  value  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools  and  suggests  plans  for  its 
practical  application  in  connection  with  our  present  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  considers  the  same  subject  from  an  English  stand 
point,  and  illustrates  his  article  with  accounts  of  typical  European 
schools, — these  three  articles  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion. The  next  article  is  a  very  interesting  paper  written  by  a  practi- 
cal young  English  mechanic,  an  artistic  artisan, — a  skillful  carver  in 
stone, — upon  the  value  and  importance  of  technical  training  for  Me- 
chanics.— Mr.  Hinton,  who  was  for  so  me  years  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  has  left  examples  of  his  handiwork  on  the  buildings  of  Cornell 
University,  draws  very  interesting  comparisons  between  English  and 
American  workerg;  of  necessity  the  questions  are  approached  by 
him  from  a  very  different  stand  point  to  that  occupiedT  by  the  theo- 
retical educator,  and  his  statements  possess  added  value  from  the 
fact  that  they  give  the  observations  and  express  the  judgment  of  a 
practical  workman,  whose  own  education  and  experience  render 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  and  express  intelligent  opinions  con- 
cerning these  topics.  An  interesting  incident  is  related  by  him  of 
an  English  workingman,  which  strikingly  shows  how  Art  Museums 
may  directly  influence  and  help  men  whose  employments  seem  far 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  any  such  result.  The  sound  criti- 
cism on  that  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  in  New  York  which  could 
permit  the  authorities  of  Central  Park  to  suffer  artistic  and  costly 
stone  carvings  to  be  concealed  by  allowing  climbing  vines  to  be 
carefully  trained  over  the  bridge  balustrades  which,  with  patient 
art,  had  been  carved  into  beautiful  forms,  is  calculated  to  make  an 
American  blush  for  the  stupidity  there  chronicled. 

This  letter,  though  written  some  years  ago,  is  still  suggestive  and 
interesting.  The  writer  was  subsequently  sent,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  artisan  commissioners  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  of  which  he  made  a  valuable  report;  he  has  since  returned 
to  England,  though  at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  he  fully 
designed  to  become  an  American  citizen. 

Three  or  four  short  papers  upon  Technical  and  Industrial  Museums 
follow.  Digitized  by  Microsoft®  ^^^ 
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II. 

The  Value  of  Industrial  Education  and  Artistic  Educa- 
tion IN  their  Application  to  the  Readjustment  op  Voca- 
tions. 

The  proMems,  arising  from  overcrowding  in  old  countries  and 
overproduction  in  manufactures, — due  in  part  to  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  human  muscles, — everywhere  confront  the  political 
economist,  the  student  of  social  science  and  the  educator.  How  best, 
in  this  rapidly  developing  civilization,  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  is 
the  task  set  before  all.  So  long  as  limitless  leagues  of  virgin  soil  await 
the  cultivator,  so  long  the  ultimate  solution  of  these  problems  may  be 
deferred ;  but,  already,  in  the  United  States,  the  result  of  the  long 
continued  inflow  of  immigration  from  other  lands  compels  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  available,  unsettled  lands 
which  remain ;  while,  in  the  older  cities  and  states,  the  pressure  of 
population  has  developed  like  conditions  to  those  in  the  old  world. 

That  the  need,  which  was  considered  in  the  early  chapters  of  this 
Report, — of  so  modifying  the  methods  of  education  as  to  better  fit 
the  future  citizen  for  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  begins 
to  arrest  general  attention,  is  shown  in  many  ways.  This  need  the 
educators  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive,  as  the  many  experiments 
in  the  introduction  in  public  schools  of  elementary  industrial  draw- 
ing already  undertaken,  and  the  movements  in  various  communi- 
ties looking  to  the  introduction,  in  some  form,  of  elementary  and 
technical  mechanical  training,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  abundantly  prove.  One  of  the 
prof oundest  thinkers  among  American  educators.  Professor  "William 
T.  Harris,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  so  long  ago  as  1878,  treated  of  this  subject  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Readjustment  of  Vocations,"  which  appeared  in  The 
North  American  Review,  September  and  October,  1878.  Professor 
Harris  treats  the  subject  generally,  taking  up  the  subdivision  of 
labor  necessitated  by  modern  civilization  and  then  showing  how  the 
situation  had  been  affected  by  the  events  and  conditions  in  the 
United  States ;  noting  especially  the  wonderful  productivity  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  country  during  the  war,  in  meeting  the  needs 
caused  both  by  the  withdrawal  from  industrial  avocations  of  so  many 
laborers,  and  by  the  excessive  waste  of  war.  The  concluding  para- 
graphs, showing  how  education  fits  for  such  conditions  and  what 
kind  of  education  the  present  situation  demands,  are  here  given. 

"THE   EEADJUSTMBNT   OP  VOCATIONS,"   BY  PEOPESSOE  WILLIAM  T.   HAREIS,   LL.  D. 

*  *  *  Migration  is  the  great  available  means  of  present  readjustment  of 
vocations.  It  says  to  the  citizen  who  falls  out  of  his  place  in  the  line  of  productive 
industry :  "  Go  to  the  foot  of  the  hne  and  begin  again.  Engage  in  the  exciting  task 
of  building  up  civilization  in  an  empty  wilderness,  and  you  and  your  children  shall 
tlirive  once  more."  The  tonic  effect  of  a  residence  on  the  border-land  is  so  potent 
that  it  deserves  to  be  appUed  as  a  remedy  in  numerous  social  distempers.  In  fact, 
a  regular  circulation  should  be  kept  uj)  between  the  centre  and  circumference.  A 
bor<fer-land  is  a  perennial  incident  to  civilization;  no  matter  how  large  the  circle  of 
civilization,  the  pioneer-process  is  always  to  be  found  6n  its  circumference. 

But  migration  does  not  solve  the  question  definitely;  indeed  migration  itself  pre- 
supposes some  versatiUty  obtained  by  general  theoretical  culture  of  the  schools.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  best  ohgff^f^  j^jgj/^^^^ant  who  comes  witha  knowl- 
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edge  of  school-learning.  Education  is  manifestly  the  most  potent  means  of  pre- 
paring in  advance  for  the  ready  readjustment  of  the  laborer  in  a  new  vocation. 
Any  general  preparation  of  the  laborer  for  his  calling  will  give  him  versatility,  and 
contribute  to  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  change  may  transpire  in  his 
fortunes.  The  general  education  begun  in  our  common  schools,  and  continued  in 
our  academies,  high-schools,  and  colleges,  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  widest 
practical  application,  and  best  fits  one  for  readjusting  his  vocation  in  life.  The 
more  special  the  education  the  less  it  fits  the  individual  for  this  change.  But  we 
must  not  conclude  from  this  that  branches  less  general  in  their  nature  than  those 
ordinarily  taught  in  our  schools  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum — quite 
the  contrary.  While  claiming  that  the  studies  of  our  common  schools  are  the  most 
practical  of  elementary  studies,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  disciplines  which  point  to 
mechanical  vocations,  without  in  the  least  injm-ing  the  old  course  of  study. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  education — specially  so  called — has  or  should  have  its  place  in  our  com- 
mon schools  and  high-schools  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  disaster  in  the 
process  of  readjustment,  which  must  go  on  uninterrupted  among  the  American 
laboring-population.  It  should  partly  precede  and  partly  follow,  as  well  as  accom- 
pany, the  general  course  of  study  in  the  common  school. 

1.  There  is  first  a  most  carefully-devised  scheme,  laying  a  foundation  for  indus- 
trial skill  in  general,  before  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  to  teke  up  the  studies  of  the 
general  curriculum  of  the  common  school.  Froebel's  Kindergarten  takes  the  child 
at  four  years  of  age — while  his  muscles  are  yet  unformed — and  disciphnes  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  have  for  aU  after-life  the  special  development  which 
gives  skill  in  manipidation.  While  it  does  not  neglect  the  child's  imagination  nor 
his  manners,  it  lays  a  good  foundation  for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand  and  eye,  and 
in  the  first  theoretical  steps  in  form  and  number. 

2.  Drawing  is  the  chief  industrial  study  in  the  common  school  proper ;  and,  if 
taught  thoroughly  in  ail  its  departments,  it  wiU  nearly  sufiice  for  the  general  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye,  such  as  is  indispensable  in  most  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

3.  Finally,  the  institution  called  "school-shops"  creates  versatihty  within  the 
range  of  mechanical  industries.  It  is  in  this  "  school-shop"  that  the  pupil  learns 
the  theory  and  practice  of  tools  in  general ;  and  a  boy  well  trained  in  a  "  school- 
shop"  would  learn  the  mysteries  of  a  special  trade  in  a  month,  and  would  go  forth 
into  the  world  of  industry  able  to  readjust  himself  if  any  untoward  accident  hap- 
pened to  his  special  vocation. 

VALUE  OF  ART  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRIES. 

Although  art  education  is  allied  to  industrial  education,  the  two  are  not  identical; 
art  education  is  the  training  which  fits  one  for  the  appreciation  and  production  of 
the  beautiful — as  ornament  or  as  free  art.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
labor  set  free  by  the  increased  productivity  of  new  mechanical  inventions  should 
not  be  forced  to  migrate,  but  should  remain  and  devote  itself  to  the  ornamentation 
of  the  manufactured  products.  Further  elaboration,  higher  degree  of  finish,  should 
add  greatly  to  the  market  value  without  increasing  the  bulk.  This  is  the  process 
described  as  the  enhancing  of  values  by  mixing  brains  vrith  the  manufactured 
products.  To  add  beauty  to  mere  use  increases  the  market  value.  The  money  paid 
for  ornament  is  astonishingly  out  of  proportion  to  that  paid  for  mere  use.  The  reten- 
tion at  home  here  in  the  United  States  of  the  money  sent  abroad  to  France,  England, 
or  Italy,  for  various  forms  of  ornament  would  go  far  to  enrich  those  superfluous 
workmen  who  fall  out  of  their  vocations  by  reason  of  inability  to  adapt  themselves 
to  changes. 

With  a  perfect  system  of  readjustment  of  vocations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prog- 
ress of  mechanic  inventions  brings  with  it  emancipation  from  physical  labor,  and 
the  opportimity  for  each  and  aU  to  ascend  in  the  direction  of  those  vocations -hav- 
ing for  their  and  the  direct  ministration  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  The  artisan 
will  give  place  for  the  artist  in  each  department  of  industry.  The  vocations  devoted 
to  obtaining  natural  productions,  to  their  elaboration  (manufacturing),  to  their 
exchange  and  distribution,  and  to  the  pubho  protection,  are  destined  to  employ 
mankind  in  a  gradually  decreasing  ratio;  while  those  vocations  which  are  devoted 
to  human  nurture  and  education,  to  the  Church,  to  the  reflection  of  human  life 
through  artistic  and  literary  productions,  and  to  pure  science,  will  be  followed  by 
an  increasing  nimiber  of  people." 
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III. 

Some  Form  op  Industrial  Training  a  Necessity  for  Public 
Schools  in  the  United  States.* 

[By  Prof.  John  D.  Runkle,  ll.  d.] 

The  decay  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  raised  the  question  how  skilled 
labor  is  to  be  provided  in  the  future.  This  question  is  now  agitating  all  countries 
h3,ving  any  industries  to  foster  or  extend.  In  our  own  country  the  more  extended 
and  varied  use  of  machinery  has  caused  the  more  rapid  decay  of  the  system,  and 
if  we  except,  perhaps,  England,  no  countay  stands  to-day  in  such  urgent  need  of  a 
remedy  or  substitute.  In  the  early  days  ia  our  own  country,  when  our  system  of 
pubUc  education  was  stiU  in  its  infancy,  mental  and  manual  education  were  much 
more  intimately  coimected  than  at  the  present  day.  The  industries  of  the  country 
were  StiU  in  a  crude  state;  agriculture  and  a  few  only  of  the  more  necessary  mechanic 
trades  haying  any  existence.  These  trades  demanded  but  little  artistic  taste,  and 
not  the  highest  manual  skill.  The  master  became  responsible,  in  an  important 
sense,  for  the  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  the  apprentice,  besides  teaching  him 
the  manual  of  his  trade,  with  such  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  such  experience 
as  he  was  able  to  impart.  By  his  attendance,  for  three  or  four  months  of  each  year 
during  his  apprenticeship,  ujjon  the  district  school,  the  mental  culture  of  the  appren- 
tice was  not  entirely  discontinued;  and  thus,  by  alternating  between  the  school  and 
the  shop,  his  ment^  and  manual  education  were  never  entirely  divorced,  but  each 
in  an  important  sense  aided  the  other. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS  MUST  BE  MET  BY  NEW  METHODS. 

As  time  passed,  a  more  marked  separation  between  mental  and  manual  educa- 
tion began  to  take  place.  The  schools  gradually  improved.  Better  methods  of 
teaching  and  a  larger  number  of  subjects  were  introduced,  and  a  higher  set,  all 
demanding  more  time  from  the  pupil.  But  quite  as  marked  a  change  was  going  on 
in  the  industries.  Increased  demand  led  to  competition,  to  the  invention  of  special 
tools  to  cheapen  production,  to  a  greater  subdivision  of  labor,  and  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  individual  upon  a  very  narrow  range  of  work.  Thus  the  apprenticeship 
system  for  learning  a  trade  in  its  old  and  best  form  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
As  it  exists  to-day  it  is  an  advantage  to  neither  party.  The  apprentice  can  only 
learn  a  narrow  specialty,  so  narrow,  as  a  rule,  that  its  only  value  to  him  is  the 
meagre  pittance  which  he  can  earn  from  day  to  day,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  any 
further  educational  advantages;  while  the  master  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  pay  for 
the  skill  he  needs,  rather  than  put  into  his  carefully  adjusted  chain  of  operations  a 
weak  and  nearly  useless  link.  In  this  way  the  school  and  the  shop  have  become  so 
widely  separated,  that  they  are  no  longer  mutual  helps,  as  in  past  times,  in  develop- 
ing the  highest  capacity  or  the  highest  manhood.  The  student  who  enters  the  shop 
at  fifteen  for  a  three  or  four  years'  apprenticeship  seldom  returns  to  the  school;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  completes  his  high-school  course  at  eighteen 
seldom  willingly  enters  the  shop  as  an  apprentice,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
skUled  mechanic,  and  earning  a  hvelihood  by  manual  labor.  His  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  mental  schoolwork,  whether  highly  successful  or  not,  have,  through 
habit,  if  in  no  other  way,  unfitted  him  for  all  manual  work,  even  if  he  has  not  in 
many  ways  been  taught  to  despise  such  labor.    *    *    * 

On  the  Continent  the  same  changes,  though  less  rapidly,  are  taking  place.  There 
is  less  concentration,  and  the  various  trades  are  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals and  famiUes,  and  handed  down  to  sons  or  others  to  whom  they  have  been 
taught  through  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  In  Germany  the  young  mechanic, 
in  many  instances,  still  finishes  his  education  by  two  or  three  years  of  joumeyman- 
sfeip,  which  enables  him  to  gain  further  knowledge  and  experience  in  his  trade,  and 
see  something  of  the  world  before  settUng  down  to  his  life's  work.  But  the  change 
is  gradually  taking  place  in  all  countries,  and  all  are  preparing  to  meet  it  through 
some  form  of  education.     England,  as  is  weU  known,  has,  during  the  past  twenty- 

*From  a  paper  on  "  The  Manual  Element  in  Education"  by  John  D.  Eunkle, 
LL.  D.,  printed  in  the  45th  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  1880-81. 
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five  years,  by  the  introduction  of  a  general  systenj  of  elementary  education,  includ- 
ing drawing,  and  through  special  technical  schools  and  museums,  revolutionized 
many  of  her  industries,  particularly  those  involving  artistic  taste  in  design  as  well 
as  excellence  in  manufacture. 

But  in  practical  education  in  the  mechanic  arts,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothmg 
has  been  done  in  England.  In  this  direction  France  has  long  taken  the  lead,  and 
has  in  the  last  few  years  awakened  anew  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
mtroduction  of  the  mechanic  art  method  of  teaching,  and  the  influence  which  this 
method  is  having  in  modifying  the  details  of  instruction  in  the  various  trade-schools, 
constitutes  a  new  era  in  technical  education  in  France. 

APPRENTICESHIP  STILL  EXISTS  IN   GBEMANY. 

It  is  well  understood  that  Germany  still  produces  skilled  mechanics,  especially 
wood  and  metal  workers,  many  of  whom  find  their  way  to  England  and  this  coun- 
try. But  this  is  not  due  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  manual  education  in 
this  direction.  When  the  older  polytechnic  schools,  such  as  those  at  Karlsruhe  and 
Stuttgart,  were  established,  shop  instruction  constituted  a  part  of  their  educational 
scheme;  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  for  want  of  some  plan  by  which  alone  success 
could  have  been  made  possible;  and  the  result  is  that  the  influence  of  all  the  Ger- 
man polytechnic  schools  is  opposed  to  such  education  by  any  method.  Even  the 
trade-schools  at  Augsburg,  which  ranked  for  many  years  with  that  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  in  France,  both  in  its  methods  and  aims,  has  for  some  reason  been  discon- 
tinued. But  apprenticeship  stiU  prevails,  in  connection  with  a.  thorough  public 
education  in  schools  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  of  students.  Draw- 
ing and  the  elements  of  the  sciences  are  taught  to  a  large  extent  in  view  of  their 
uses  in  industrial  pursuits ;  various  special  schools  exist  for  the  education  of  arti- 
sans, such  as  the  excellent  Qewerbe-Schule  of  Stuttgart ;  but  the  manual  skill  must 
be  gained  in  the  practice  of  the  trade,  and  not  in  the  school. 

ELEMENTABT   TECHNICAL  THAINING  ADOPTED  IN  AUSTRIA 

Austria  is  quite  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so  than  any  other  country,  substituting 
systematic  mechanic  art  instruction  in  place  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system ;  and, 
if  she  shall  adhere  to  her  present  course,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee  that  in  a  few 
years  she  will  rank  among  the  leading  industrial  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  included  such  schools  as  seemed  to  teach  a  special  lesson 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  manual  element  as  part  of  a  syst*n  of  educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  remarks  already  made  in  connection  with  each,  I  wish 
simply  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  with  but  few  pupils,  so  few  that  each  can  receive 
special  instruction,  a  lack  of  system,  or  any  system,  may  not  be  entirely  fatal  to 
some  degree  of  success,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  teach  general,  qualitative, 
and  quantitative  chemistry  in  the  same  laboratory ;  but  no  one  would  expect  to  get 
the  best  results.  For  large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  special  shops  arranged  for 
class-teaching  become  imperative.  In  the  next  place  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that,  if  only  a  general  mechanic  art  training  is  desired,  then  shops  arranged  with 
this  end  in  view  are  better  than  any  manufacturing  shops  can  he,  whether  consid- 
ered on  educational  or  economic  grounds.  Again,  even  in  schools  where  manufac- 
turing shops  are  part  of  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  it  is  becoming  more  apparent 
that  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  or  mechanic  art  training  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  double  aim  of  the  shops,  instruction  and  manufacturing,  may  both  meet 
vdth  reasonable  success.  While  there  may  be  special  reasons,  such  as  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public,  or  the  belief  that  no  valuable  teaching  can  be  done  except  through 
manufacturing,  why  this  department  of  instruction  should  demand  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  application  in  the  school  than  other  subjects  or  departments  of  engi- 
neering, I  am  persuaded  that  the  manufacting  element  will  gradually  diminish  even 
in  schools  where  it  already  exists,  both  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  and  because  a 
mechanic  art  training  will  in  general  be  found  to  better  prepare  the  student  to 
choose  wisely,  besides  opening  to  him  a  broader  career  for  the  future. 

WHY   O0R  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRAINING  NEEDS  THIS  ADDITION  OP  MANUAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL ART  TRAINING. 

We  sometimes  see  a  formal  argument  made  to  prove  the  obvious  proposition  that 
an  educated  man  makes  a  better  mechanic  than  an  uneducated  one;  and  it  is  hence 
inferred  that  our  public-school  system,  in  many  ways  so  admirable,  and  the  result 
of  so  many  years  of  labor  and  experience,  is  aU  that  can  be  desired,  and  that  any 
suggestion  of  a  modification  which  may  the  better  adapt  it  to  the  future  needs  of 
the  large  proportion  whose  education  is  finished  even  in  the  grammar  schools,  is 
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in  the  nature  of  an  attack  upon  the  system.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  quality  of  the  education  may  be  of  the  very  best;  and  yet  the  question  may  be 
asked,  whether  an  education  based  mainly  upon  scholastic  studies,  with  so  much 
drawing  and  science  as  time  will  allow,  is  the  best  course  for  the  largest  number 
of  pupils.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  reason  why  so  many  graduates  of  high 
schools  seek  positions  as  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  other  light  forms  of  labor,  is 
because  these  positions  are  thought  more  genteel  than  pursuits  involving  manual 
labor.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent ;  but  I  apprehend  that  quite  as  frequently 
the  graduate  asks  himself.  What  can  I  do?  what  has  my  education  fitted  me  to 
do  ?  There  is  but  one  answer,  and  he  acts  accordingly  as  he  ought ;  for,  even  if  he 
wished  to  follow  some  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  needing  special  technical  knowl- 
edge, he  may  not  be  able  to  devote  the  time  and  money  necessary  even  if  the  con- 
ditions of  apprenticeship  were  favorable.  Suppose  now  that  the  same  student  had 
the  opportunity  during  his  school  course,  say  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  go 
through  a  weU-arranged  series  of  mechanic  art  shops  under  competent  instructors : 
what  are  the  chances  that  upon  graduation  he  would  not  enter  upon  that  pursuit 
for  which  he  felt  himself  best  fitted,  and  which  held  out  the  best  prospects,  not  only 
for  the  pressing  present,  but  for  the  future?  That  a  course  of  education  forms 
habits  as  well  as  tastes,  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  pupils  edu- 
cated almost  exclusively  through  one  set  of  closely  allied  subjects  should  show  a 
partiality  for  pursuits  with  which  these  subjects  have  only  the  most  remote,  if  any, 
connection. 

THESE  NEEDS  NOT  PEOULIAE  TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES. 

American  boys  and  girls  are  not  pecuUar  in  this  respect.  The  same  tendency  is 
noted  and  complained  of  abroad,  when,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  expected.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done?  Will  any  thing  short  of  educating  the  hands  and  head  together 
answer?  It  might  if  manufacturing  establishments  would  take  young  men  after 
they  leave  school,  and  educate  them  in  the  quickest  and  best  way.  But  this  we 
are  not  to  expect  so  long  as  it  is  hardly  more  for  their  interest  to  take  them  into 
their  shop  and  teach  them  handicraft,  than  into  the  drawing-room  to  teach  them 
drawing.  In  short,  the  time  has  come  when  if  a  young  man  wishes  to  follow  a 
certain  course  he  must  so  far  qualify  himself  as  to  be  of  use  to  his  employer,  and 
thus  to  himself  ;  and,  as  the  State  cannot  afford  not  to  educate  its  children,  it  can- 
not afford  not  to  so  educate  them  as  to  make  them  the  most  serviceable  to  the  State 
as  producers  and  citizens. 

But  how  can  this  be  done  at  the  least  expense,  and  with  the  least  change  in  our 
present  public-school  system?  Obviously  by  utilizing  our  present  educational 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  not  by  pulling  down  in  the  hopes  of  building 
something  better  upon  the  ruins.  It  is  also  obvious  that  cities  need  this  change 
more  than  the  country,  where  almost  every  child  is  daily  accustomed  to  some  kind 
of  manual  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop. 

In  the  city  two  courses  are  open, — either  to  build  up  an  independent  mechanic  art 
school,  or  to  attach  a  series  of  shops  or  laboratories  to  the  high  school.  If  the  inten- 
tion is  to  specialize  this  education,  then  an  independent  mechanic  art  school  would 
best  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  most  probably  more  or  less  injure 
the  high  school  by  drawing  away  some  of  its  pupils.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
thought  that  a  proper  manual  element  should  enter  into  the  education  of  all,  then 
the  shops  would  be  attached  to  the  high  school,  and  serve  to  strengthen  it  by  attract- 
ing students  who  now  do  not  see  any  gain  in  the  high-school  course  unless  they  have 
the  college  or  some  other  particular  end  in  view.  Admitting  that  two  three-hours 
lessons  per  week  for  the  four  years  would  be  as  much  time  as  would  be  needed  for 
shop  instruction,  then  a  series  of  eight  shops  arranged  to  teach  twenty-five  in  a  sec- 
tion would  accommodate  twelve  hundred  jpupils.  It  is  plain  that  only  the  labora- 
tory method  would  make  it  possible  to  teach  this  large  number  of  pupils,  and  one 
such  series  of  shops  would  be  ample  for  a  good-sized  city." 

John  D.  Eunkle. 

Institute  of  Technology, 

Boston,  Feb.  13,  1883. 
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IV. 

The  Appebnticbship  of  the  Futueb. 

The  following  article  by  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  which 
appeared  in  the  September,  1880,  number  of  The  Contemporary- 
Review,  states  clearly  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  apprenticeship  even  where,  as  in  some  occupations  in  Great 
Britain,  the  form  of  apprenticeship  is  still  retained,  and  emphasizes 
strongly  the  need  of  providing,  in  some  other  way,  for  the  training 
of  artisans.  To  these  general  statements  of  conditions  and  needs, 
there  is  appended,  a  brief  summary  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Swiss,  Belgian,  German,  Russian  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernments, and  manufacturers,  to  meet  this  pressing  need  for  the 
technical  training  of  artisans;  followed  by  a  careful  description  of 
four  typical  institutions  in  France  for  the  training  of  artisans,  which 
the  writer  instances  as  admirably  illustrative  of  the  several  distinc- 
tive methods  by  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  attempted, 
and  in  each  of  which  he  finds  some  admirable  features  peculiar  to 
the  institution  which,  as  he  suggests,  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be 
adopted  "  mutatis  mutandis",  to  the  different  circumstances  of  Eng- 
lish communities. 

If  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain  with  its  advanced  art  industries, 
are  such  as  to  make  these  examples  of  importance  there,  how  much 
more  important  is  their  consideration  to  the  educators  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  where  as  yet,  there  has  been,  compara- 
tively no  general  development  of  Art  Industries,  and  certainly  the 
most  inadequate  attempts  at  any  general  industrial  training  of  arti- 
sans. In  this  connection  the  subsequent  words  of  the  author  upon 
the  importance  of  some, — however  slight, — training  in  manual  labor, 
at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  boys  are  supposed  to  leave 
the  public  schools,  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

These  four  industrial  training  schools  which  are  given  as  models, 
are  in  their  character,  similar,  the  first,  to  such  a  training  school  as 
might  be  attached  to  one  of  our  public  schools  for  Iboys  from  8  to  14 
years  of  age;  the  second,  to  an  almost  purely  industrial  school,  with 
a  modicum  of  common  school  teaching  thrown  in ;  the  third,  to  a 
school  undertaken  by  manufacturers  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  up  a  superior  class  of  artisans  for  their  own  employment, 
like  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Hoe's,  in  Few  York ;  his  final 
illustration  is  a  municipal  school  under  the  direction  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  as  are  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States ;  only 
this  is  a  purely  technical  school,  for  boys  of  14  to  16  years,  whose 
primary  common  school  education  has  been  completed,  and  who 
attend  here  for  three  years,  for  the  definite  purpose  of  becoming 
good  worknien ;  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  with  courses 
most  like  this  last  named  school,  are  the  mechanical  schools  of  the 
]\[ass.  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  "Worcester  County  Free  Insti- 
itute  of  Industrial  Science. 

The  arguments  urged  in  this  article  apply  with  equal  force  to 
American  statesmen  and  educators  as  to  those  of  England  to  whom 
they  are  directly  addressed;  while  the  several  typical  schools  are  so 
well  described  and  so  clearly  differenced  from  each  other,  so  individ- 
ualized, as  to  make  this  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  this  question  of  indus- 
trial art  traming;  whi©Bg(;iizffld  la^sMip^imM^iB  pressing  for  solution. 
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As  confirmatory  of  the  new  needs  for  definite  industrial  training  of 
artisans,  whicli  have  been  so  persistently  and  variously  indicated 
throughout  the  pages  of  this  Report,  and  as  full  of  information 
directly  bearing  upon  the  topics  herein  discussed,  this  article  is 
inserted. 

The  ApPEENTiCEsmp  Of  The  Future. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  prejudicial  influence  exerted  upon  the 
industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain  by  the  unsatisfactory  state  into  which  the 
question  of  apprenticeship  has  been  gradually  drifting,  and  out  of  which  it  has  not 
yet  begun  to  arise  anew.  Out  of  harmony  with  the  necessities  and  conditions  of 
the  times,  a  relic  of  days  long  past,  ere  the  steam-engine,  or  perhaps  even  the 
printing-press,  had  rendered  great  manufacturing  industries  possible,  the  system  of 
apprenticeship,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  is  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  most  obvious  principles  of  sound  educational  science, 
to  say  nothing  of  sound  economic  theory,  that  there  is  little  wonder  that  it  has 
fallen  into  discredit,  and  that  the  legal  provisions  under  which  it  grew  and  flour- 
ished have  been  suffered  to  lapse  into  a  dead  letter. 

APPRENTICESmP  IN  THE  PAST. 

Time  was  when,  for  the  most  part,  the  skilled  artisan,  who  was  master  of  his 
trade,  worked  at  home  in  his  own  house,  assisted,  it  might  be,  by  a  few  younger 
workmen  or  journeymen.  Into  his  house  and  family  he  would  receive  one  or  two 
young  lads  to  learn,  during  a  seven  years'  engagement,  the  art  and  mystery  of  his 
craft ;  the  master  himself  working  and  teaching  thern  his  work,  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing them,  and  receiving  from  them  in  return  Sie  value  of  the  services  whiqh,  as 
they  became  more  apt  in  their  work,  they  were  able  to  render.  The  advantages  of 
thorough  training  by  the  continuous  care  of  the  master  were  unquestionably 
proven  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  system.  The  ancient  trade  guilds  grew 
and  acquired  their  legal  status  upon  this  usage  as  their  very  foundation,  and  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  one  necessary  qtiahfication  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  right  to  exercise  the  following  of  any  occupation  or  employment,  art 
or  craft,  recognized  amongst  the  handicrafts  of  the  time.  With  the  extension 
of  trade  and  the  wider  use  of  machinery  the  number  and  power  of  the  adult 
employed  workmen  increased,  and  with  their  increase  of  power  came  a  jealousy, 
on  the  one  hand,  toward  the  masters ;  on  the  other,  toward  the  apprentices,  who 
were  regarded  as  cheapening  labor  when  employed  in  too  great  numbers.  The 
conflict  which  arose  between  employer  and  employed  gradually  merged  into  one 
between  capital  and  laborer.  By  Snt  of  strikes  the  workmen  at  last  prevailed, 
and  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  limitation  in  the  amount  of  apprenticeship 
labor,  brought  about  a  result  of  quite  another  kind,  and  one  far  more  disastrous 
than  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied — ^the  destruction  of  all  the  best  and  most 
important  features  of  apprenticeship.  Other  issues  aided  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  course  thus  entered  on. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  DECAY  OP  APPRENTICESHIP. 

Mr.  Gteorge  Howell  has  so  well  delineated  the  outlines  of  the  change,  that  the 
transcription  of  a  few  of  his  words  will  suffice  to  complete  the  tale. 

"  But  a  change  was  coming  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  dream:  another  day  was  dawn- 
ing fraught  with  still  greater  issues  to  the  journeymen,  for,  instead  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  master  and  craftsmen,  there  grew  up  quite  another  kind  of  mastership  and 
of  hiring.  The  master  had  already  begun  to  be  less  the  craftsman  and  more  of  the 
employer.  Capital  was  fast  becoming  the  great  motive  power.  Streams  were  first 
utilized,  then  steam;  complicated  machinery  was  being  substituted  for  hand  labour 
in  many  of  the  growing  industries  of  the  time;  the  master  no  longer  worked  at  the 
trade  himself,  he  directed  and  found  the  capital.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
was  also  greatly  augmented;  instead  of  the  old  fealty  between  master  and  men 
there  came  estrangement  more  and  more,  imtil  sometimes  the  workpeople  scarcely 
ever  saw  their  veritable  employer.  Under  these  circimistances  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship  were  completely  changed,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  until  the 
apprentice  became  merely  the  boy  worker,  with  less  wages  but  more  solemn 
engagements  than  a  journeyman.  The  master  to  whoni  he  was  bound  no  longer 
taught  him  his  trade;  he  was,  so  to  speak,  pitchforked  into  the  workshop  to  pick 
up  nis  trade  as  best  he  could,  or  to  learn  from  the  many  journeymen  who  were 
there  employed.    It  was  no  one's  duty  to  teach  him;  there  was  no  pay  and  no 
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The  present  state  of  British  commerce  brings  home  the  conviction  that  it  is  no 
idle  cry  that  has  sounded  ever  and  anon  in  our  ears,  warning  us  of  the  deterioration 
in  the  quahtyof  our  manufactures  and  in  the  average  caUbre  of  our  skilled  artisans. 
International  Exhibitions  have  from  time  to  time  afforded  the  means  of  dravcing 
comparisons  between  the  work  of  other  nations  and  our  own  work ;  comparisons 
by  no  means  always  m  our  favour,  often  the  reverse.  Apprenticeship,  with  its 
wholesome  rule,  having  decayed  in  everything  but  form,  the  lads  who  enter  the 
shops  are  never  properly  instructed,  but  are  made  the  drudges  of  the  older  work- 
men. What  wonder  that  they  acquire  habits  of  idleness  and  carelessness  that  not 
only  pursue  them  through  the  whole  of  their  work,  but,  worse  than  this,  corrupt 
and  undermiae  their  morals  1  What  wonder  that  their  manipulation  is  but  half 
acquired,  or  that  the  methods  and  devices  they  learn  to  apply  are  those  of  half  a 
century  ago ;  ancient  relics  of  prejudice  and  unscientific  "  rules  of  thumb,"  handed 
down  by  the  tradition  of  the  shops,  a  veritable  survival  of  the  unfittest?  Without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  truth  that  there  is — and  alas  that  there  is — much  truth 
in  the  outcry  concerning  tlie  inferiority  of  training  and  capacity  of  the  British 
artisan,  may  be  very  largely  imputed  to  the  relaxation  and  degeneration  of  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship ;  for,  with  all  its  faults,  it  did  at  leeist  provide  that  a 
skilled  master  should  become  personally  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  appren- 
tice in  his  craft.  In  that  famous  codicil  to  his  will  wherein  Benjamin  Franklin 
devised  so  many  thoughtful  legacies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  land  and  city 
of  his  adoption,  he  wrote — and  we  must  remember  how  intimate  and  how  many- 
sided  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  labour  in  his  day — these  ever-mem- 
orable words :  "  I  have  considered  that,  among  citizens,  good  apprentices  are  most 
likely  to  make  good  citizens."  If  this  be  true,  seeing  how  rare  a  good  apprentice  is 
in  the  present  day,  the  aphorism  instilled  in  our  ears  as  schoolboys,  Boni  cives  rari, 
threatens  to  receive  a  weighty  comment  from  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth 
century!  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  very  httle  consideration  will  show  how  real  is  the 
crisis  to  be  faced,  and  how  irrevocably  of  the  past  the  apprenticeship  of  the  past  is. 

WHAT  IS  THE  EDUCATION  NEEDED  BY  ARTISANS? 

What,  then,  must  be  done?  "Apprenticeship  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade;  without  this  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  for  good  and  efficient  workmanship."  Such  is  the  dictum  of  one  vsrho 
speaks  with  authority  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour,  and  the  sentiment  is  the 
expression  of  that  which  all  admit.  Better  education  of  the  children— such,  in  fact, 
as  IS  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870— 
may,  it  is  hoped,  quicken  the  intelligence  ere  the  age  is  reached  at  which  appren- 
ticeship begins:  but  wiU  it  do  more?  Nay,  have  we  not  indeed  some  reason  rather 
to  look  askance  at  the  work  of  the  School  Boards,  and  the  scheme  of  education 
which  they  offer  to  our  juvenile  artisan  population  ? 

Caeteris  paribus,  the  better  educated  our  artisans  are,  the  better  workmen  will 
they  make ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  the  education  is  of  the  right  sort.  Now, 
what  will  be  the  verdict  of  future  generations  on  learning  that  the  education  which 
this  great  and  powerful  nation  offers  to  the  children  of  its  artisans,  to  the  class  that 
will  form  the  artisans  of  the  next  generation,  was  of  a  character  purely  literary,  in 
no  sense  technical  or  even  scientific?  It  is  an  education  which,  so  far  as  it  goes 
beyond  the  three  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  framed  in  all  its 
essential  features  upon  an  exclusively  collegiate  type  of  studies  ;  grammar,  history 
geography,  foreign  languages,  and  the  like,  being  introduced,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
in  all  the  most  important  of  the  successive  "  Standards  "  of  any  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, of  mechanics,  of  the  simplest  facts  of  science  or  of  natural  history— of  all  in 
fact,  that  most  nearly  concerns  the  workman  throughout  his  entire  career.  In'all 
the  constructive  trades  the  greater  part  of  a  workman's  instructions  are  given  to 
him  in  the  form  of  workmg  drawings.  Yet  we  suffer  the  buddmg  artisan  to  pass 
through  the  schools  ignorant  of  the  first  nidiments  of  a  science  that  is  as  essential 
to  his  work  as  are  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

MERE  LITERARY  TRAINING  GIVES  DISTASTE  FOR  MANUAL  LABOR. 

And  ought  we,  then,  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursuance  of  the  system  we  have 
deliberately  marked  out  for  the  rising  generation,  we  keep  our  future  artisans  till 
they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen,  employed  in  other  work  than  sitting  at  a  desk  to  follow 
pen  in  hand,  the  literary  course  of  studies  of  our  educational  code,  we  discover  that 
on  arriving  at  that  age  they  have  lost  the  taste  for  manual  work,  and  prefer  to 
starve  on  a  threadbare  pittance  as  clerks  or  bookkeepers  rather  than  by  the  less- 
exacting  and  more  remunerative  labour  of  their  h.-^Dds?  At  the  present  moment 
this  tendency  to  despise  a  lie  oi:  houourabie  manual  toil  in  straining  after  a  supposed 
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gentility  would  be  truly  pitiable,  if  the  proportions  it  haa  attained  did  not  awaken 
more  serious  apprehensions.  It  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  this  country  alone,  but 
it  is  known,  too,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  States,  of  Germany,  and  of  France.  In  a 
recent  most  able  work  upon  primary  education  and  apprenticeship  in  France,  M. 
SaJicis,  a  naval  officer  and  cantonal  delegate,  speaks  in  forcible  terms  of  the  dis- 
taste for  work  of  the  children  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  : 

"  These  little  bureaucrats,  boys  and  girls,  outlaws  from  real  laboiu:  by  no  fault  of 
theii-  own,  come  naturally  to  the  end  of  their  school  course  with  one  fear  before 
them — that  of  being  forced  to  become  workmen  and  workwomen;  but  vidth  one 
wish  also,  the  boys  to  become  clerks,  the  girls  shopwomen.  And  hence  this  unde- 
fined, uncertain,  overstocked  class  of  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  salesmen,  clerks,  agents, 
with  a  thousand  qualifications,  scorning  the  cap  and  blouse  for  the  sake  of  broad- 
cloth and  silk  hat;  and  the  corresponding  class,  still  more  to  be  pitied,  of  young 
ladies,  of  no  shop  perhaps,  and  some  with  the  coveted  bonnet,  but,  alas  I  how 
procured?" 

MERE   LITERAEY   TRAINING  OFTEN  DESTROYS  CAPACITY  FOB  MANUAL  LABOR. 

Obviously,  with  such  facts  as  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  must  admit  a  flaw 
in  the  training  given  in  our  primary  schools  if  its  result  is  in  so  large  a  number  of 
cases  to  destroy  the  natural  capacity  for  manual  labour.  The  fault  is  not  so  much 
in  the  amount  of  education  as  in  the  nature  of  the  studies.  For  many  trades  the 
traming  of  the  hand  to  work  may,  and  in  some  must,  begin  at  an  earlier  age  than 
that  at  which  many  children  leave  the  elementary  school.  In  some  trades,  indeed, 
the  masters  definitely  refuse  to  take  apprentices  above  a  certain  age;  if  they  did 
take  them  the  union  would  interfere.  The  taste  for  manual  work  is  imbibed  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  prove  most  distinctly  that  even 
a  very  small  amount  of  manual  labour  introduced  into  the  elementary  school  serves 
to  keep  alive  the  capacity  for  active  employment,  and  the  manipulative  skill  of  the 
fingers. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  step  to  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  urgently  needed 
remedy  is  to  render  at  least  permissive,  if  not  authoritative,  a  reform  more  or  less 
sweeping  in  character  in  the  instruction  given  in  our  elementary  schools  to  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  For  this  class  of  children  the 
provisions  of  our  existing  educational  code  could  not  possibly  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  they  are,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  that  these  children 
will  in  a  few  months  have  to  work  for  a  part  at  least  of  their  own  Hving.  The 
crumbling  edifice  of  apprenticeship  is  made  to  repose  upon  a  basis  of  literary  stud- 
ies which  positively  unfit  the  young  apprentice  to  enjoy  the  few  benefits  which 
that  obsolete  institution  can  still  offer. 

The  case  is  beset,  then,  with  a  double  difficulty:  that  while  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  less  and  less  able  to  afford  a  training  worthy  the  name  to  the 
chUd  of  the  artisan,  the  character  of  the  education  given  him  not  only  does  not 
make  up  for  that  which  apprenticeship  cannot  now  give  him,  but  even  predisposes 
him  against  the  career  of  manual  toil  to  which  apprenticeship  is  the  necessary  and 
only  adequate  introduction.  The  reform  needed,  then,  as  a  first  step,  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  certain  technical  and  scientific  studies  for  some  of  the  literary  studies 
at  present  prescribed.  Not  that  these  literary  studies  are  not  in  themselves  good ; 
quite  the  reverse ;  only  they  must  be  deferred  till  a  httle  later  in  the  educational 
course. 

DRAWING  AND   SIMPLE  ELEMENTS   OF  SCIENCE  ESSENTIAL. 

Amongst  the  subjects  that  wUl  in  lieu  claim  prominence  are  drawing,*  and  the 
elements  of  the  physical  sciences  so  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by  the  common 
things  of  everyday  Ufe.  That  is  the  first  and  easiest  step  in  reform,  but  it  does 
not  probe  to  its  depths  the  jnalady:  at  best  it  is  little  more  than  skin  deep.    The 

*  I  am  not  here  advocating  drawing  as  a  fine  art,  much  as  we  may  hope  the  fine 
arts  might  do  for  the  culture  of  the  future  generation,  but  drawing  as  a  science; 
by  which  I  mean  the  representation  of  real  objects  to  scale,  as  workmen  have  them 
represented  in  the  drawings  from  which  they  work  ;  as,  in  the  higher  development, 
engineers  and  architects  represent  them.  As  is  well  known,  fiiis  is  frequently, 
though  erroneously,  described  as  "mechanical"  drawing.  Erroneously,  for  the 
sketches  by  which  directions  to  workmen  are  conveyed  may  be  of  the  roughest 
"free-hand  "  type,  provided  only  they  are  constructed  upon  the  scientific  methods 
m  use  in  all  the  best  workshops,  and  "  figured  "—that  is  to  say,  having  the  various 
dimensions  accurately  --^,?g%Vfel?)W/CrOSO/?® 
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distaste  for  work  on  the  part  of  the  artisan  childreja  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
incapacity  and  ignorance  which  result  from  the  chaotic  state  of  apprenticeship  on 
the  other  hand,  alike  call  for  a  more  trenchant  remedy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  children  should  enter  earlier  upon  manual  labour,  that 
they  may  gain  some  skiU  with  their  fingers  ere  they  pass  the  perilous  point  at  which 
their  taste  or  distaste  for  work  may  be  acquired ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  their 
education,  the  training  of  their  mental  capacities,  should  continue  till  a  later 
period,  when  their  minds  are  more  matured  and  their  faculties  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience. The  whole  question  of  technical  education  lies  in  the  simultaneous  solution 
of  these  two  problems. 

But  how  to  arrive  at  a  practicable  solution?  Shall  we  have  a  school  in  the  work- 
shop, or  a  workshop  in  the  school?  Or  what  other  combination  can  we  devise  that 
will  permit  mental  and  scientific  training  to  proceed  after  the  age  has  been  attained 
at  which  serious  manual  labour  must  begin?  Hitherto  we  have  been  contented  at 
most  to  organize  night  schools,  evening  classes,  and  so-called  Mechanics  Institutes 
for  our  apprentices,  leaving  it  to  their  own  caprice  whether  they  chose  to  employ 
their  leisure  hours  in  self -improvement  or  squander  them  in  self-indulgence. 

HOW  THESE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  ABB  MET  BY  OTHER  EXJROPBAN  NATIONS  : — 
THE  NUMBER  AND  VARIETY  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  OF  ARTI- 
SANS ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  somewhat  different  ideas  have  prevailed.  In  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  even  Russia,  there  are  innumerable 
examples  of  Technical  Schools  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of  all  descriptions,  which 
profess  to  teach  vnth  greater  or  less  completeness  the  elements  of  certain  handi- 
craft industries.  Overlooking  the  extreme  diversity  of  type  that  exists  amongst 
such  schools,  we  have  been  apt  mentally  to  throw  them  all  together,  and  to  refer 
to  the  supposed  system  on  which  they  proceed  as  "the  Continental  system,"  in 
contradistinction  to  our  British  system  of  training,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  our 
obsolescent  institution  of  apprenticeship  proper.  Nothing  could  be  more  mislead- 
ing than  this  classification.  It  arises  from  lack  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
work  of  such  schools.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  such  ignorance  prevails,  that  the 
fallacy  has  in  consequence  been  widely  spread,  that  the  long  undisputed  superiority 
of  British-made  goods  was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  British  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  superiority,  which  arose  out  of  quite  other  economic  causes,  was  the  very 
thing  which  stirred  up  the  Germans,  Swiss,  Belgians,  and  French  to  devise  schemes 
for  toining  workmen  more  efficiently  and  intelligently  than  was  done  in  England, 
since  only  by  such  means  could  they  hope  to  compete  with  her  industries.  Let  the 
significant  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  foremen  of  workshops  in  our 
skilled  industries  are  Germans  or  Belgians,  attest  the  result  of  a  higher  technical 
training.  Besides  the  innumerable  Gewerb-schulen  and  Real-sohulen  of  Germany, 
where  a  general  preparatory  scientific  and  technical  education  is  given,  that  empire 
can  now  produce  a  long  array  of  trade  schools,  sometimes  organized  as  polytechnic 
schools,  and  sometimes  devoted  to  particular  trades,  such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  or 
carpentry.  In  Switzerland  such  schools  also  abound ;  and  in  the  commercial  cen- 
tres of  Belgium  they  exhibit  an  extensive  and  healthy  development.  In  France 
there  are  the  technical  schools  of  Donai,  Chalons,  and  Aix,  the  Ecole  La  Martini^re 
of  Lyons,  the  Horological  School  of  Besancon,  the  Apprenticeship  School  of  Havre, 
where  workers  in  wood  and  iron  are  trained,  and  twenty  others,  including  five  or 
six  in  or  near  Paris.  The  technical  schools  of  Paris  present,  indeed  so  much  diver- 
sity in  their  several  organizations  and  results  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
even  by  going  over  a  much  wider  area,  to  find  so  many  difEerent  yet  thoroughly 
characteristic  types.  To  understand  how  completely  different  are  the  systems  of 
organization  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  solve  this  great  problem,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  from  the  Polyteohnicum  of  Ziirich— the  Technical  University,  par 
excellence— to  the  Horological  School  of  Besancon,  and  from  the  Kunst-gewerb- 
schulen  of  Munich  and  Niiremberg  to  the  unrivalled  Paedagogic  School  of  Moscow, 
and  even  then  the  fist  of  types  would  be  less  complete  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  schools  of  Paris.  In  that  great  capital,  in  addition  to  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  the  Ecoles  des  Mines,  and  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures, 
whose  portals  open  only  to  an  older  and  better  educated  class  of  students,  and  the 
great  schools  of  modem  type,  such  as  the  Ecole  Turgot,  the  College  Chaptal,  and 
the  Ecole  Commerciale  in  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  which  qualify  their  pupils  for  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  careers,  there  are  a  group  of  technical  schools  intended  for 
those  whose  primary  education  is  not  yet,  or  only  just  completed,  and  in  which  not 
only  theoretical  technical  instruction  is  given,  but  where  systematic  instruction  in 
some  useful  handicraft  foqm^^/g 
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FouE  Typical  French  Schools,  Showing  Different  Methods. 

From  amongst  these  diverse  types  we  select  four,  for  each  one  of  which  its  pro- 
moters claim  that  its  practical  success  solves  the  knotty  problem  of  the  day.  These 
four  schools  are  the  Eeole  Oommunale,  in  the  Rue  Toumefort;  the  Institution  de 
Saint  Nicolas,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard;  the  Ecole  Professionelle,  established  by 
MM.  Chaix  et  Cie,  in  their  printing  establishment  in  the  Rue  Berg^re;  and  the 
Ecole  Municipale  d^Apprentts,  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette. 

The  first  two  of  these  may  be  said  to  exemplify,  though  with  striking  diversity  of 
method,  VatSlier  dans  I'ecole,  the  workshop  in  the  school;  the  third  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  the  school  in  the  workshop;  while  the  fourth  belongs  strictly  to  neither 
type. 

THE  "ECOLE  COMMUNALE." 

The  Ecole  Oommunale,  situated  in  the  Rue  Toumefort,  a  crooked  back  slum 
behind  the  Pantheon,  is  the  most  recent  of  the  group  which  we  have  selected. 
Founded  in  November,  1873,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Salacis,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  M.  Greard,  the  energetic  Director  of  Primary  Education  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  it  is  intended  rather  to  prepare  for  than  to  supplant  apprenticeships  of  a 
more  rigorous  type.  The  pupils  of  this  school  are  not  apprenticed  at  all  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense;  there  is  no  contract,  and  they  earn  nothing.  Most  of  them  are  very 
young — even  as  young  as  eight  or  nine  years,  nor  have  yet  completed  their  elemen- 
tary education.  If  they  stay  out  the  prescribed  three  years'  course,  they  not  only 
get  as  good  a  schooling  as  in  any  of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  they  will 
also  have  seen  something  of  constructive  industry.  During  the  first  two  years  they 
are  sent  to  work  for  a  day  at  a  time,  in  rotation,  in  one  or  other  of  the  occupations 
of  the  workshop.  An  ' '  apprentice  "  will  thus  have  one  day  in  the  carpenter's  shop 
at  the  bench  or  the  lathe;  the  next  he  wJU  be  learning  how  to  forge  a  bolt;  the  next 
he  will  devote  to  metal-turning — all  his  exercises  being  directed  by  practical  work- 
men in  charge  of  the  shops.  During  the  third  year  he  wiU  settle  down  to  some  one 
pursuit.  The  hours  of  actual  labour  are  short,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  day  is 
devoted  to  lessons,  only  an  hour  and  ahalf  each  morning  and  afternoon  being  given 
to  manual  labour.  All  learn  drawing  and  modelling.  Every  pupU  works  from  draw- 
ings which  he  has  previously  made  to  scale:  no  matter  what  he  does,  whether  he  is 
making  a  mortice- joint,  rabetting  a  window-frame,  or  filing  down  an  iron  nut,  it  is 
always  done  according  to  a  careful  sketch  made  beforehand.  No  articles  whatever 
are  made  for  sale ;  indeed  all  conmiercial  elements  are  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the 
objects  given  as  exercises  are  hardly  such  as  would  serve  a  useful  purpose:  little 
joints  of  wood  accurately  squared;  little  cones  or  cylinders  turned  with  perfect  truth 
of  line.  Here  and  there  a  more  valuable  article,  a  model  of  a  crane  in  metal,  or  a 
model  system  of  bevelled  gearing-wheels;  but  nothing  more  marketable.  The 
genial  director,  M.  Laubier,  enters  heartily  into  the  work  of  his  pupils.  He  has 
himself  designed  and  executed  many  of  their  exercises, — the  plaster  casts,  the  geo- 
metrical models,  and  the  ingenious  scholastic  appliances  of  the  institution.  He 
thinks  his  school  to  be  the  type  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  future.  He  has 
need  to  be  an  enthusiast,  to  train  successfully  his  fifty  apprentices  and  his  two  hun- 
dred non- working  children  on  a  grant  not  exceeding  £330  a  year,  salaries,  tools, 
and  materials  included.  He  upholds  the  rotation  system,  believing  extreme  division 
of  labour  to  be  at  this  stage  prejudicial  to  thedevelopmentof  the  youthful  faculties. 
He  does  not  want  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  workshops,  as  the  construction  of  objects 
which  would  be  made  to  sell  would  not  afford  so  good  a  training  for  his  boys.  He 
admits  that  they  do  not  work  as  rapidly  as  apprentices  who  have  been  brought  up 
amid  the  hourly  exigencies  of  trade;  but  he  adds  that  he  prefers  cultivating  their 
mtelligence  to  quickening  mere  manual  dexterity;  that  wiU  come  later.  And  what 
are  the  results?  "  Our  apprentices,"  says  the  director,  "  being  at  once  fit  for  useful 
work  on  entering  the  factory,  are  less  often  employed  to  run  errands;  they  are  bet- 
ter treated,  steadier.  I  could  tell  you  of  young  lads  of  fifteen  who  are  actually 
earning  two  francs  and  a  half,  and  two  francs  seventy-five  centimes  a  day,  and 
who  in  six  months  more  will  be  paid  as  regular  workmen. 

THE  institution  DE  SAINT  NICOLAS. 

The  Institution  de  Saint  Nicolas,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
schools,  having  been  founded  in  1837.  It  is,  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
a  religious  guild  known  as  the  Frh-es  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes,  who  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  education.  In  this  truly  remarkable  establishment  there  are 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  boys,  all  children  of  artisans,  all  boarders.    Of  this  num- 
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ber,  about  two  hundred  are  apprentices  who  come  here  to  learn  their  trade.  None 
are  admitted  who  can  not  ah-eady  read  and  write.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  is 
given  up  to  manual  work,  only  two  hours  being  reserved  for  schooling  on  three 
days  of  the  week,  on  the  alternate  three  days  the  two  hours  are  devoted  to  drawmg. 
On  entering  the  premises  the  visitor  is  first  introduced  into  a  sort  of  little  museum, 
in  which  are  ediibited  ai-ticles  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  establishment— a  truly 
surprising  collection  to  have  been  executed  by  little  fellows  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  vears  of  age.  Here  there  are  picture-frames,  bronzes,  panels  carved  m 
oak,  wood  engravings  that  would  not  discredit  either  the  Graphic  or  the  Ulustrct^-, 
farther  on,  in  another  handsome  case,  are  telescopes,  levelling  instruments,  a  model 
engine,  a  saxhorn,  and  a  trombone;  and,  in  yet  another,  some  exquisitely  neat 
engraved  maps,  some  of  them  executed  on  conunissionfor  the  Government,  together 
with  the  medals  they  won  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  A  varied  assort- 
ment it  would  seem,  and,  indeed,  the  system  under  which  such  works  are  produced 
is  without  a  parallel  in  this  country.  There  are  in  the  extensive  premises  of  the 
school  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ateliers,  each  let  out  to  an  approved  master  or  patron, 
who  is  usually  also  the  proprietor  of  a  separate  business  in  the  city.  To  him  are 
apprenticed  for  a  term  of  three,  or  in  some  cases  four,  years  some  ten  or  twelve  boys, 
all  of  whom  at  the  end  of  that  time  wiU  be  able  to  take  good  positions  as  intelligent 
workmen.  The  trades  thus  taught  are  those  of  carpenter,  wood-carver,  turner  in 
wood,  optical  turner,  compositor,  printer,  wood-engraver,  map-engraver  (on  stone), 
marble-mason,  brass-worker,  bookbinder,  carver  and  gilder,  clock-maker,  portman- 
teau-maker, philosophical-instrument  maker,  and  maker  of  wind  instruments.  The 
master  of  each  separate  atelier  provides  the  materials,  devises  the  work  of  the 
apprentices,  superintends  its  execution  either  personally  or  by  an  authorized  cojifre- 
mattre,  and  to  him  belong  the  products  of  the  workshop.  Nothing  is  made  in  the 
shops  that  will  not  sell;  the  apprentices  learn  the  value  not  only  of  materials  but  of 
.  time;  and  though  the  works  that  successively  pass  under  their  hands  are  gradu- 
ated to  their  capacity  and  experience,  they  are  precisely  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  apprentices  in  any  ordinarv  workshop  would  have  to  undertake.  The 
masters  and  foremen  of  the  various  ateliers  appear  to  take  great  interest  in  their 
pupils,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  success  of  their  instruction.  "These  boys," 
said  the  foreman  of  the  portmanteau-makers,  "when  they  leave  this  room  know 
the  whole  mystery  of  their  trade  from  end  to  end.  They  can  take  the  brute 
materials,  and  from  them  evolve  a  finished  article."  The  apprentices  of  this  same 
shop  will  earn  at  once  from  five  to  six  francs  a  day,  instead  of  the  two,  three,  or 
four  francs  usually  earned  by  young  workmen  just  out  of  their  time.  They  work 
as  quickly  as  other  workmen,  for  they  know  from  the  exigencies  of  their  particular 
work  that  time  is  money.  Several  of  the  patrons  and  foremen  of  the  litte  work- 
shops are  themselves  former  pupils  of  the  establishment.  The  apprentices  earn 
nothing  during  their  term  of  service  beyond  a  little  pocket  money  when  they  are 
satisfactorily  advanced.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  apprenticeship  their 
parents  must  contribute  thirty  francs  a  month  for  their  board  and  lodging  in  the 
school.  Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  Freres  to  the  complete  isolation  from 
exterior  influences  ensured  by  this  internment.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  learned  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  this  establish- 
ment amounted  to  about  £40,000  in  the  past  year,  the  services  of  the  fifty  worthy 
Freres  who  conduct  the  school  being  given  at  a  purely  nominal  rate.  There  is  a 
large  gallery  in  the  building  for  drawing  and  modelling,  and  excellent  systems  of 
instruction  in  model  drawing  and  geometrical  drawing  have  been  here  developed. 
Spacious  refectories,  commodious  weU-ventilated  dormitories,  and  a  large  gymna- 
sium form  features  of  the  school.  The  results  of  the  system  are  significant.  The 
aim  of  making  intelUgent  workmen  is  really  attained,  and  though  the  pupils  have 
learned  but  one  metier,  and  are  in  general  better  adapted  for  small  businesses 
than  for  large,  their  repute  for  steadiness,  skill,  and  general  intelligence,  is  such 
that  the  patrons  have  little  difficulty  in  placing  their  pupils  when  their  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  over,  and  usually  in  circumstances  where  ttieir  earnings  are  about 
the  average  The  same  testimony  is  borne  every  where  concerning  the  apprentices 
of  this  establishment;  and  the  writer  was  informed  by  M.  Vever,  President  of  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Jewellers,  of  Paris,  a  gentleman  greatly  interested  in  the 
question  of  technical  education,  and  possessing  every  opportunity  of  forming  an 
accurate  opinion,  that  the  boys  of  Saint  Nicolas  are  so  much  more  intelligent  and 
steady  than  the  average  of  workmen,  that  they  are  sought  for  by  employers,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty  have  usually  risen  to  the  position  of  foreman  or  master. 
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THE  ECOU!  PROFESSIONALE. 

The  third  type  of  apprenticeship  school  is  that  of  the  Eeole  ProfessicmeUe 
attached  to  the  large  and  flourishing  printing  estabUshment  of  MM.  Chaix  et  Cie. 
This  school,  founded  in  1863  by  M.  Napoleon  Chaix,  receives  two  groups  of  pupils, 
the  apprenticed  compositors  and  the  apprenticed  printers  of  the  house.  The  school 
room  and  the  apprentices'  composing-room,  though  contiguous  to  and  overlooking 
the  great  busy  aUlier  of  the  firm,  are  distinctly  separate  from  it.  The  apprentices, 
of  whom  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty,  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  composing ;  two  hours  a  day  only  being  allotted  to  lessons  in  the 
school-room.  Apprenticeship  lasts  four  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
apprentices  receive  wages  rising  from  fifty  centimes  to  two  francs  tifily  centimes 
for  the  compositors ;  and  for  the  printers,  who  work  at  the  machines  in  the  great 
atdliers  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  master,  from  seventy-five  centimes  to . 
four  francs  fifty  centimes  a  day.  The  teaching  comprises  a  special  primary  com-se 
for  those  whose  previous  schooling  has  been  insufiicient ;  a  technical  course,  includ- 
ing grammar  and  composition,  reading  of  proofs  and  correcting  for  the  press,  the 
study  of  different  kinds  of  types,  engraving,  and  the  reading  and  "  composing"  of 
English,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek — in  the  two  latter  cases  from  a  purely  typo- 
graphical point  of  view,  without  any  attempt  to  understand  or  to  translate ;  lastly, 
a  supplementary  course,  which  includes  the  history  of  printing,  simple  notions  of 
economics,  a  Uttle  mechanics  and  physics,  and  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  materials  that  they  will  hereafter  employ — acids,  oils,  fats,  carbon, 
soda,  turpentine,  &c.  Everything  is  done  with  the  utmost  system.  Every  line  set 
up  by  a  pupU  is,  if  possible,  so  much  contributed  to  the  current  work  of  the  firm  ; 
and  as  time  exercises  are  frequent,  the  value  of  rapidity  in  work  is  learned.  At 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  the  pupils  elect — almost  without  exception — to 
becomes  employes  of  the  firm,  and  enter  at  once  into  the  rank  of  participants  in  . 
the  yearly  division  of  profits.  Of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons  employed,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  are  now  participants,  of  whom  about  eighty  are  past 
apprentices.  A  much  larger  proportion  are  depositors  in  the  eaisse  d'epargne,  or 
savings  bank,  established  by  the  firm,  or  are  "  insured  "  in  its  books.  Even  the 
youngest  apprentices  put  by  a  portion  of  savings  out  of  their  small  earnings.  The 
principals  of  the  house  fear  no  strike  now,  as  there  are  enough  participants  in  the 
wealth  of  the  house  to  carry  on  its  business  through  a  crisis.  "  La  maison  pour 
chacun,  tons  pour  la  maison,"  is  inscribed  in  gold  on  one  of  the  beams  that  cross 
the  great  atelier.  The  sum  thus  divided  amongst  the  employes  in  1878  exceeded 
£3,000.  The  financial  results  of  these  arrangements,  at  once  educational  and 
prudential  in  their  nature,  are  most  encouraging.  M.  Berger,  the  accomphshed 
inspector  of  this  department  of  the  enterprise,  attributes  the  substantial  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  business,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  France,  as 
much  to  one  influence  as  to  the  other.  He  prides  himself  on  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  his  pupils  and  their  technical  knowledge,  gained  whilst  they  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  great  business,  and  thus  forced  even  to  realize  and  keep  au  courant 
with  commercial  exigencies.  The  few  who  have  gone  out  to  take  places  elsewhere 
are  also  doing  well. 

THE  ECOLB  MUNICIPAL  D'APPRENTIS. 

The  fourth  and.last  of  our  typical  schools  is  the  Ecole  Munioipale  d'Apprentis, 
which  since  1872  has  been  at  work  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Vilette.  No  school  has 
produced  more  striking  results  as  yet,  and  none  merits  more  careful  attention. 
Beginning  with  17  pupus  in  1873,  it  now  numbers  a  following  of  331.  The  course 
lasts  three,  or  in  some'cases  four  years.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  that  out  of  seventy-two  who  up  to  the  end  of  1877  had  completed  the 
course  and  gone  out  into  situations,  sixty-nine  are  at  the  present  moment  pursuing 
the  trade  they  have  learned  in  the  school,  and  are  earning  on  the  averaga  four 
francs  a  day — some  of  them  even  as  much  as  six  and  a  half  francs  a  day.  A 
school  which  can  receive  young  lads  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  after  a  three 
years'  course  can  turn  out  workmen  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  able  at 
once  to  command  wages  of  twenty,  or  in  some  cases  thirty-three  shillings  a  week, 
js  something  so  wholly  new  that  its  organization  merits  the  most  profound  study. 
Founded,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Gr6ard,  by  the  then  Prefect  of  the  Sebie,  M. 
Leon  Say,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  it  began  its  work  in  premises  pre- 
viously used  as  a  factory  of  aneroid  barometers,  additional  schoolroom  accommo- 
dation being  obtained  in  the  adjacent  dwelling-house.  The  object  of  the  school  is 
simply  to  make  good  workmen.  The  education  it  offers  is  absolutely  gratuitous, 
and  even  remunerative  to  the  pupils,  for  they  receive  every  week  a  "  gratification'' 
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varying  from  a  franc  and  a  half  to  three  francs.  None  of  the  pupils  are  boarders. 
None  are  admitted  mitil  their  primary  education  is  completed,  and  then  only  after 
an  easy  examination.  Five  hours  a  day  are  given  to  studies,  six  hours  to  the  work 
of  the  shops.  The  teaching  of  the  schoolroom  is  both  general  and  techmcal  in 
character,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  technology  being  added  to  the  usual 
programme  of  literary  routine,  whilst  drawing  and  modelling  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  system  of  soUd  geometry  taught  in  the  schools  is  excellently  conceived 
and  admirably  followed.  M.  MtiUer,  the  director,  himself  conducts  this  and  some 
of  the  scientific  branches  of  study.  All  the  apprentices  learn  also  to  sketch  bits 
of  machineiy  or  even  entire  machines,  figure  the  sketch  from  actual  measure- 
ment, and  then  with  rule  and  compass'  draw  them  carefully  to  scale.  There  ^re 
two  principal  workshops,  one  devoted  to  the  workers  in  iron,  the  other  to  workers 
in  wood.  The  trades  actually  taught  are  forging,  metal-turning,  fitting,  carpentry, 
wood-turning,  and  pattern-making.  A  small  workshop  for  teaching  the  manufac- 
ture of  philosophical  instruments  has  also  just  'been  organized.  During  his  first 
or  preparatory  year  the  apprentice  so-called — there  is  in  reality  no  formal  con- 
tract— is  making  the  round  of  the  various  shops,  taking  a  fortnight  in  each  in  rota- 
tion. There  is  therefore  no  haste  to  specialize  his  work,  and  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  discovering  the  pursuit  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  while  gaining  information 
and  inteihgence.  His  first  year  over,  he  settles  down  to  serious  work  in  one  of  the 
six  categories  of  labour :  henceforth  all  the  articles  he  makes  are  saleable,  and 
indeed  of  some  value.  Still,  although  the  commercial  element,  eschewed  in  the 
Rue  Toumefort,  here  steps  in— to  the  profit  of  the  mtmicipality,  be  it  said,  rather 
than  of  the  school — ^the  apprentice  does  not  sacrifice  theory  for  practice.  No 
single  object  must  be  attempted  before  the  working  drawing  of  it  has  been  made 
out  in  plan  and  elevation;  and  the  niceties  of  true  surfaces  and  exact  angles  are 
scrupulously  insisted  on.  'Enter  the  forging  and  fitting  shop,  where  over  a  hun- 
dred embryo  workmen  are  busily,  not  to  say  noisily,  employed,  each  on  his  all- 
absorbing  task :  they  hardly  look  up  as  the  stranger  passes  along.  Here  are  three 
novices  being  taught  to  forge  a  hammer-head,  learning  to  "strike,"  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  foreman;  and  he  does  teach  them  too,  with  a  will.  Here  an 
older  group  are  working  out  a  piece  by  themselves  at  another  forge.  All  down 
the  long  room  are  benches  with  vices,  and  in  the  middle  the  heavier  machines, 
lathes,  slotting-machines  and  planing-machines — the  latter  designed  and  con- 
structed only  last  year  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  containing  a  valuable 
improvement  first  conceived  in  the  brain  of  the  able  foreman  of  the  workshops. 
Here,  a  large  pinion  is  being  turned;  there,  the  parts  of  a  vice  are  being  filed  into 
shape,  while  in  the  comer  an  apprentice  of  one  week's  standing  is  trying  to  file  up 
into  perfect  form  a  simple  square  bar  of  iron  fresh  from  the  forge.  After  that  he 
will  pass  to  a  task  a  little  more  difficult,  following  the  course  prescribed  by  expe- 
rience. Almost  all  the  tools  are  made  by  the  apprentices  themselves.  The  steam- 
engine  which  moves  the  heavy  machines  is  under  the  charge  of  two  pupils,  of  the 
second  and  third  year  respectively,  their  services  being  devoted  for  a  fortnight  to 
officiating  as  stoker  and  engiaeer.  Healthy  and  actively  industrious,  the  lads  toil 
at  their  work,  and  three  foremen  suffice  for  the  efficient  superintendence  of  the 
hundred !  Above  is  the  carpenter's  shop,  where  an  equally  numerous  clientele  are 
equally  hard  at  work.  Here,  too,  we  find  originality  of  design  and  thoroughness 
of  execution.  Several  of  the  machines — for  example,  a  ribbon-saw — were  made 
in  the  establishment,  and  were  amongst  exhibits  of  the  school  which  attracted  so 
much  notice  in  the  central  pavilion  of  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1878.  The 
first  exercises  in  carpentry  and  in  turning  are  literally  'exercises':  useful  to  the 
last  degree  to  their  constructor,  but  of  no  marketable  value.  Here  one  realizes 
one  advantage  possessed  by  this  municipal  school  over  those  in  which  the  atelier 
is  simply  the  workshop  of  a  great  business.  In  the  early  stages,  when  workman- 
ship is  very  imperfect,  it  is  not  always  well  to  strive  to  produce  a  saleable  article. 
Better  waste  wood,  says  the  superintendent  of  the  shops,  than  spoil  the  making  of 
a  good  apprentice.  Better  to  let  the  young  workman  see  something  of  all  the 
different  corners  of  his  trade,  than  by.  too  fine  a  division  of  labour  to  keep  him  all 
his  years  learning  only  to  shape  chair  legs!  And  he  is  right,  if  the  general  look  of 
intelligence  and  workmanlike  style  of  his  young  charges  afford  any  indication  of 
their  capability  of  well  fulfilling  the  career  they  have  chosen.  From  seven  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening  are  the  hours  of  school,  with  an  hour's  intermis- 
sion for  dinner,  and  two  shorter  recesses.  Work  over,  they  disperse  to  their  sepa- 
rate homes,  for  there  is  no  boarding.  M.  Miiller  points  out  that  the  cost  of  setting 
up  these  shops,  with  all  their  tools  and  appliances,  has  been  at  the  average  rate  of 
£11  3s.  for  each  of  the  175  places  nominally  provided  in  the  accommodation  of  the 
school ;  while  each  of  the  present  321  pupils,  as  he  passes  through  the  school,  costs 
the  municipality  on  the  average  an  annual  sum  which  is,  as  it  happens,  almost 
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equal — namely,  £11  2s.,  instruction  included.  When  the  extensions  of  the  build- 
ings now  in  progress  are  completed,  a  very  slight  increase  of  total  cost  will  sufHce 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  school  to  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils.  The 
school  property  and  furniture  have  already  cost  the  city  of  Paris  750,000  francs 
(£30,000),  including  the  land  and  buildings,  and  the  school  is  costing  it  60,000 
francs  (£3,400)  a  year  for  working  expenses.  To  set  against  this  are  the  sums 
received  for  work  sold,  and  the  value  of  the  instruments,  models,  and  appliances 
fabricated  in  the  school,  and  employed  either  in  the  school  itself  or  handed  over  to 
one  or  other  of  the  municipal  schools,  and  which  must  amount  to  several  hundred 
pounds  yearly. 

AVe  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  school,  inasmuch  as,  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  results,  it  appears  to  present  by  far  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  of  an  apprenticeship  school.  Not  ignoring  what  is  so  valuable  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstance  that  the  training  is  to  be  a  preparation  for  after  life — 
the  commercial  value  of  the  time  and  labour — it  differs  from  the  Institution  de 
Saint  Nicolas  in  regarding  the  aim  of  producing  good  workmen  as  higher  than  that 
of  establishing  a  self-supporting  school.  The  Institution  de  Saint  Nicolas  is,  thanks 
to  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  Fr^res,  self-supporting  so  far  as  the  ateliers  are 
concerned,  though  the  pupils  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging.  The  Ecole  Profes- 
sioneUe  of  MM.  Chaix  et  Cie.,  which  is  but  one  example  of  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  establishments,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  concern.  To  establish  such  a  school  in  any  large  business  estabUshment 
requires  little  additional  expense  beyond  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  Ecole  Com- 
munale  is  a  most  valuable  experiment,  and  shows  with  what  slender  outlay  some 
useful  instruction  in  manual  labour  can  be  added  to  the  resources  of  an  elementary 
school.  The  Ecole  Municipale,  with  its  kindred  schools  at  Lyons  and  Havre,  enable 
us  to  realize  what  an  apprenticeship  school  may  become  if  taken  in  hand  by  a  rich 
and  powerful  municipahty. 

NO  MERE  COPY  OF  ANT  SINGLE  MODEL  DESIRABLE  TOR  OTHER  COUNTRIES — FORMS 
OP  SCHOOLS  MUST  VARY  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  COMMUNITIES  AND  INDUS- 
TRIES. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  our  own  country,  the  thought 
naturally  occurs — which  of  these  very  different  types  of  school  will  best  suit  the 
requirements  at  home?  On  which  line  shall  we  proceed  in  our  attempt  to  adjust 
to  the  altered  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  our  time  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
past  ?  Probably  no  one  of  these  varied  types  will  meet  the  thousand  possible  cases 
which  may  present  themselves  in  the  working  out  of  the  problem.  Possibly  there 
is  room  for  all  these  types  of  apprenticeship  school,  side  by  side,  or  room  even  for 
new  and  untried  types.  One  may  adapt  itself  better  to  one  locality  or  industry, 
another  to  another.  Our  business  is  not  to  copy,  but  to  create  and  to  develop  for 
ourselves  that  which  meets  our  own  case.  Much  as  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  each  individual  industry,  all  experience  shows  that  there  are  other  factors  in  the 
problem  of  scarcely  less  importance  and  that  much  also  depends  upon  the  individual 
proclivities  of  the  director  of  the  school,  the  industrial  enterprise  of  large  firms,  the 
far-sightedness  of  wealthy  corporations.  In  France  many  of  the  schools  have  been 
initiated  by  the  municipal  or  communal  authorities.  In  Germany  it  is  the  town  or 
the  State  that  has  made  the  venture.  Will  our  Town  Councils  or  our  School  Boards, 
ever  think  the  experiment  worth  a  trial,  or  is  centralization  too  fierce  and  too  frigid 
to  countenance  the  attempt?  AU  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  majority  of  the  typical  cases  afforded  by  the  Parisian  schools  can  also  be 
attained  by  private  local  enterprise,  if  guided  wisely  and  well.  Private  local  enter- 
prise may  surely  hope  for  success  at  least  as  great  at  home  as  that  which  it  has 
already  won  across  the  Channel.  And  obviously  the  various  industrial  establish- 
ments know  best  the  strength  and  weakness  of  their  own  resources.  If  a  guiding 
and  organizing  central  institution  is  needed,  and  it  probably  wUl  be,  it  will  be  forth- 
coming so  soon  as  there  is  work  for  it  to  do.  But  no  central  organization  or  insti- 
tution can  be  expected  to  do  the  work  which,  at  the  outset,  the  local  industries  must 
initiate  for  themselves  and  develop  by  their  own  resoxu-ces,  and  direct  by  the  light 
of  the  consciousness  of  their  distinctive  needs.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be 
able  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  under  which 
the  apprenticeship  of  the  future  may  become  a  living  reality.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  apprenticeship  of  the  future  constitute  a  powerful  instrument,  not 
merely  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
but  for  the  promotion  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation." 

Sylvanus  p.  Thompson. 
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The  Higher  Education  of  Mechanics  for  their  Trades. 

FBy  Louis  J.  Hinton.]  ^ 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1873? 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Dear  Sib:  Emboldened  by  the  fact  that  a  previous  letter  of  mine  was  deemed 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  last  Annual  Report,  I  resume  my  pen  to  write  some 
after-hours-of-labor-thoughts,  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  letter — namely,  "The 
Education  of  Artisans."!  *  *  *  There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  young 
American  mechanic  and  his  compeers  in  England.  The  American  has  received  an 
education,  both  at  the  common  school,  and  through  his  freer  surroundings, 
that  has  tended  to  mould  him  into  habits  of  self-reliance  and  aptitude  to  do  or  learn 
anything  in  after  years,  if  he  can  only  see  that  it  is  to  his  advantage.  In  England, 
however,  the  history  of  the  mechanic  is  very  different;  he  generally  has  to  com- 
mence work  at  such  an  early  age,  and  often  without  having  received  any  schooling 
even  of  the  plainest  sort,  so  that  by  the  time  he  is  a  man  he  lapses  into  the  mere 
drudge,  reluctant  or  unable  to  exert  himself  with  a  view  to  futm^e  elevation.  Even 
opportunities  to  do  so  there  are  but  few,  and  the  highest  motive  for  exertion  is  to 
be  able  to  save  enough  money  to  pay  the  passage  to  this  country.  I  do  not  mean 
this  general  statement  to  apply  to  every  one,  either  here  or  there,  but  I  do  assert 
that  I  knew  far  more  worBngmen  in  the  old  country  of  fine  natiural  abiUties  and 
hard  won  acquirements  who  had  no  hope  beyond  the  mere  daily  working  at  their 
trades  to  the  end  than  I  have  since  met  here.  No  American  mechanic  with  any 
brains  but  has  a  hope  that  in  the  future  he  wUl  be  something  higher  than  he  is 
to-day.    The  chances  are  that  he  wiU  be. 

We  cannot  tell  for  certain  how  it  will  be  in  the  future  as  we  grow  more  crowded, 
hence  we  must  endeavor  to  give  him  superior  facilities  for  improving  himself  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  occupation  of  his  future  hfe,  that  he  may  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  everjr  point  of  vantage  likely  to  result  in  good  to  himself,  and  through  him,  to 
the  nation. 

THE  NEED  OP  ELEVATING  THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL  OP  THE  DIGNITY  OP  ARTIZANSHIP. 

Permit  me  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that  there  exists  among  American  youths  too 
great  a  tendency  to  shun  trades  and  rush  into  large  cities  seeking  clerkships,  etc., 
anything  rather  than  a  trade — manual  labor  being  left  to  the  immigrant  from  the 
old  world".  This  evil  is  generally  known.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  If  physical  work 
be  considered  degrading,  as  it  is  considered  by  too  many,  there  must  exist  something 
defective  in  the  earher  training  of  those  who  so  consider  it.  We  must  endeavor  to 
ennoble  labor,  and  elevate  it  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor.  Toil  of  all  kinds 
must  be  made  interesting  to  the  mind  of  the  toilers;  that  it  will  become  a  pleas- 
ure, and  may  induce  many  who  shun  it  to  take  up  the  plane  or  chisel.  To  do  this 
we  must  begin  at  the  beginning — at  the  common  school,  giving  to  each  child  an 
education  that  will  tend  to  make  the  business  of  his  future  life  easier  of  acquire- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  training  capacities  to  future  needs.  For  instance,  supposing 
a  child  to  display  an  interest  in  wood-carving,  his  parents  desiring  him  in  the  future 
to  follow  that  trade,  would  it  not  be  an  easy  task,  without  neglecting  his  general 
training,  to  so  shape  his  education  as  to  make  him  acquainted  with  much  of  the 
theory  of  that  business?  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  could  easily  know  more  of 
manipulation  than  many  mechanics  of  mature  years  now  know.  Then  we  must 
have  facilities  for  progressive  education ;  not  that  there  are  no  schools  deserving  of 
high  praise  for  what  they  accomplish,  and  accomplish  well :  but  they  are  all  too  few; 
we  want  many  more  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design  i 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  and  give  a  special  course  of 
free  instruction   in  practical  designing  adapted  to  manufactures  of  all   kinds. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Congress  has  already  done  something  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  act  passed  in  July,  1862,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  pubUc 
lands  pro  rata  to  the  States  for  the  endowment  of  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  admirable  results  that  have  followed  this  enactment  show 
that  it  was  needed.  Three  hundred  and  ten  professors  and  assistants  are  employed 
in  giving  instruction  to  more  than  two  thousand  students  who  are  pursuing  a  reg- 
ular course  of  study  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 


t  See  page  526  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871. 
^For  account  of  thi^sichoGl  a^jSJti^JijIjefS&d^®  IV,  of  this  Report. 
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SUGGESTION  OF  AN   INSTITUTION  SIMILAR  TO  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  supplement  this  means  of  a  higher  education 
for  ttiose  who  propose  to  lead  in  mechanics  and  agriculture,  by  the  establishing  of 
some  such  institution  as  that  at  South  Kensington,  London,  where  they  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  fine  arts  by  means  of  numerous  branch  schools  all  over  the  country,  to  as 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand  pupils  yearly,  with  the  number  constantly  increasing. 
The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  their  method  of  working.  1,  Public  teaching ; 
embracing  schools  of  art  and  local  associations  of  primary  schools  for  teaching  draw- 
ing; annual  inspections  of  the  local  schools  and  primary  schools  combined  in  associa,- 
tions;  annual  local  competitions;  central  museum  at  Kensington;  loans  of  models 
and  books  on  art  from  the  museum  to  local  schools;  exhibitions  in  the  localities  of 
the  articles  thus  lent;  pecuniary  grants  to  the  local  schools  for  the  purchase  of  mod- 
els, and  in  certain  cases  towards  the  expense  of  first  establishment.  3,  Training  of 
Art  Masters  j  examinations  of  fitness  and  graduated  certificates ;  free  admission  of 
exhibitioners  fi-om  the  schools  of  art,  and  of  pupil  teachers  intended  to  become  art 
masters ;  normal  schools  of  art ;  certificates  to  teach  elementary  drawing  given 
upon  examination  to  primary  school  teachers  of  either  sex.  The  summary  pro- 
gramme of  the  central  schools  of  drawing  is  as  follows  :  (1)  Elementary  Course : 
Geometrical  drawing ;  linear  perspective ;  free-hand  drawing  with  shading ;  draw- 
ing from  relief ;  figure  drawing  from  lithographed  or  engraved  models ;  principles  of 
water-color  drawing.  (3)  Superior  Course.  Drawing  from  relief ;  painting ;  orna- 
ments ;  fiowers ;  still  life ;  landscape.  (3)  Special  or  Technical  Course.  A!rt  Anat- 
omy ;  elementary  composition ;  designing ;  modeling ;  architectural  and  machine 
drawing.    This  shows  us  what  we  might  also  set  about  doing. 

A  BOARD  OF  ARTISTIC  TRADE  EXAMINERS  SUGGESTED. 

Ilien  it  would  be  a  capital  idea  if  we  could  manage  to  establish  some  means  by 
whicii  highly  skilled  artisans  who  work,  say,  at  wood  or  stone  carving,  at  fresco 
and  ornamental  painting,  jeweby,  etc.,  could  submit  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  if  found  equal  to  the  test  established, 
obtain  a  diploma  that  would  entitle  them  to  place  at  the  end  of  their  name  some 
distinguishing  letters  similar  to  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  etc.,  that  the  public  might  know  such 
men  to  be  masters  of  their  trades.  This  would  probably  prove  a  beneficial  incen- 
tive to  young  mechanics  to  exert  themselves  to  improve  and  learn  all  they  could 
that  they  might  some  day  gain  the  honorary  and  proud  distinction  of  ascribing 
themselves  masters  of  their  crafts.  The  degree  would  be  more  valuable  if  con- 
ferred by  a  State,  or  National  Board.  The  idea  was  first  broached  in  England  by 
Beresford  Hope,  M.  P.,  and  Royal  Academician,  but  the  time  proved  unfavorable. 
The  reform  agitation  for  an  extension  of  the  electorial  franchise  drove  out  of  sight 
every  minor  point  affecting  the  working  classes.  But  if  the  idea  be  a  good  one, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  considered  here. 

THE  PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF   PUBLIC  ART  MUSEUMS. 

Then  we  sadl^  need  good  museums  in  aU  our  large  cities.  The  good  such  insti- 
tutions effect  is  immense ;  not  counting  the  delight  afforded  to  the  educated  public. 
Europe  is  far  ahead  of  America  in  this  particular,  though  in  the  future  we  ought  to 
have  as  many  and  as  good  museums,  as  all  Einrope  put  together  now  has.  Even 
busy  manufaioturing  Birmingham,  England,  can  afford  to  think  of  museums  of  art. 
By  a  vote  of  the  town  council  at  that  place,  arrangements  are  completed  which  will 

Erovide  the  town  with  an  art  gallery  unrivalled  anywhere  in  England,  outside  of 
lOndon.  Many  times  before  coming  to  America,  the  writer  visited  the  British  and 
South  Kensington  Museums.  It  was  constantly  a  dehght  to  him  to  observe  the 
orderly  throngs  of  working  people  viewing  everything  with  evident  interest  and 
respecting  all  they  saw,  as  if  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  touch  or  damage  anything 
exhibited.  That  many  whom  I  saw  there  carried  away  with  them  valuable  ideas 
and  suggestions,  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own  notice,  will  serve  to  show. 

A  STRIKING  INSTANCE  OF  SUCH  UTILITY. 

J  count  among  my  friends  in  England  one  who  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
stfeady,  perseverance  in  the  achievement  of  a  definite  aim.  Originally  a  wood 
sawyer  earning  a  pound  a  week,  he  has  lifted  himself  up,  until,  when  I  first  knew 
him  he  could  make  ten  pounds  per  week,  more  easily  than  he  had  formerly  earned 
the  one.  While  working  as  a  sawyer  that  inexplicable  gathering  together  of  cir- 
cumstances we  call  chance  threw  some  ivory  chess  men  in  his  way,  simple  things, 
but  to  my  friend  they  suggested  a  new  field  for  his  industry.  The  heads  of  the 
horses  particularly  claime(O^f^l^ft9'iM;P®80#@it  that  they  could  be  carved 
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much  truer  to  nature,  ajid  by  dwelling  upon  the  idea  he  came  to  think  that  he  was 
the  man  to  carve  them,  but  where  was  he  to  find  a  model?  There  were  plenty  ot 
Uve  horses  around,  but  somehow  he  could  not  study  them.  He  was  perplexed  until 
he  bethought  hunself  of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  had  seen  a  model  or  ratJier 
gigantic  cast,  of  the  head  of  a  horse,  copied  from  one  of  the  ancient  classic  buua- 
ings  of  Greece.  I  remember  his  model,  weU;  beautiful  and  perfect  from  whatever 
point  one  looked  at  it.  It  is  enough  to  write  that  here  he  had  found  all  that  he 
required.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  free-hand  drawing.  That  knowledge 
proved  invaluable  to  him.  Finally  in  all  London  there  was  no  man  who  could  turn 
out  such  perfect  and  delicately  carved  ivory  horseheads.  He  gained  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  to  which  he  added  the  turning  of  billiard  baUs.  ihis 
anecdote  would  be  of  no  great  worth,  (for  there  are  many  men  as  ingenious  and  as 
persevering,)  were  it  not  for  one  point;  the  nation  had  built  a  museum,  and  filled  it 
with  specimens  of  all  that  is  good  or  rare  in  antique  sculpture  or  high  and  perfect 
art.  Amid  that  great  collection  was  placed  the  one  model  that  this  wood  sawyer 
needed  to  see  in  order  that  he  might  lift  himself  from  daily  drudgery  into  an  occu- 
pation which  was  not  only  remunerative,  but  in  itself  a  delight.  This  instance 
which  chanced  to  come  to  my  knowledge  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  indirect 
benefit  accruing  to  the  people  from  pubhc  art  museums.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  indirect  results  must  be  multiplied  many  times  when  museums  such  as  that  of 
South  Kensington  are  made  with  direct  reference  to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  work- 
ers. This  man  was  ingenious  and  had  a  large  fund  of  original  talent.  Such  men 
turn  the  most  trivial  circumstances  to  good  account.  For  instance,  we  have  all 
seen  of  late  years,  enameled  ii-on  saucepans  and  kettles.  There  seerns  to  be  little 
connection  between  such  kitchen  utensils  and  the  studio  of  the  artist;  yet  some 
observing  minds  haVe  noted  the  discovery  and  deemed  that  the  enamehng  of  iron 
could  be  utilized  in  the  service  of  art.  This  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  plates 
and  panels  with  surfaces  sufficiently  fine  for  the  reception  of  paintings  as  minute  in 
finish  as  the  rarest  works  of  the  most  eminent  French  enamelist.. 

WORTH   TO   A  COMMUNITY  OF  INTELLIGENT  ART  WOEKEES. 

This  is  but  an  instance  among  many  to  show  how  it  pays  to  have  men  in  the  com- 
munity whose  minds  are  trained  to  scientific  observation,  and  who  are  capable  of 
creating  the  beautiful  from  the  most  common.  It  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  increase  the  number  of  such  ingenious  and  useful  workers;  to  effect  this  it 
needs  but  to  secure  for  our  mechanics  and  students,  the  requisite  technical  artistic 
and  scientific  training  while  they  are  sttll  young  enough  to  be  moulded  into  habits 
of  close  observation.  The  result  of  such  general  training  would  inevitably  be  wide 
embracing  and  seen  alike  in  the  creation  of  new  industries,  and  the  perfecting  of  old 
ones.  As  I  have  before  written,  in  my  opinion,  free-hand  drawing  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  in  developing  the  power  of  correctly  judging  of  proportion,  and  in  training 
the  eye  and  hand.  This  can  without  doubt  be  taught  even  to  young  children,  if  only 
the  right  method  of  rendering  the  study  interesting,  be  used.  Not  the  common 
practice  of  a  half  hour  or  hour  at  copying  from  some  florid  scroll  of  the  purpose  of 
which  the  pupil  is  ignorant,  and  whose  Imes  to  him  instead  of  being  lines  of  beauty 
are  but  unmeaning  flourishes.  The  Greeks  of  old  were  wiser.  They  took  their 
pupUs  out  into  the  streets,  showed  them  the  buildings  around,  explained  the  archi- 
tectural lines  and  decorations,  untO  the  pupils  knew,  when  copyiag,  the  meaning, 
use,  and  relation  of  the  lines  drawu,  to  the  whole  building.  This  was  also  their 
method  in  explaining  and  teaching  the  points  of  the  many  other  productions  of 
beauty  and  utility,  that  nave  made  us  moderns  still  admire  and  envy  the  ancient 
Greek  power  of  imparting  beauty,  one  might  almost  say  imperishable  beauty — to 
all  they  touched. 

Those  who  beUeve  that  we  are  as  highly  educated  as  a  nation  as  it  is  desirable  for 
us  to  be,  if  there  are  any  such,  are  most  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  facts  that  show 
only  too  plainly,  that  we  have  but  begun  to  teach,  not  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  make  every  workingman  a  Professor  Tyndall,  a  Faraday,  or  an 
Agissiz;  but  that  we  wish  to  make  every  citizen  capable  of  comprehending  the 
teachings  of  the  able  men  whom  God  has  gifted  for  our  benefit.  That  we  must  do 
more  tlian  we  have  done  or  are  doing  is  no  mere  opinion.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the 
age,  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  perforce  will  create,  out  of  its  urgency,  the 
means  to  form  such  men  as  the  world  most  needs.  Three  hundred  years  since,  the 
English-speaking  race  possessed  but  one  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  while  to-day  we  can 
find  five  hundred  or  more  as  daring  and  as  skillful  navigators. 

The  expansion  of  the  world's  commerce  compelled  the  formation  of  men  capable 
of  carrying  it  on ;  and  so  the  conquering  of  the  vast  mines  and  stores  of  material 
wealth  lying  in  the  bosom  of  this  great  nation,  and  the  making  them  available  for 
the  use  of  mankind,  will  co^f^^^^sf^ff^^^^i^e&s  of  men  where  we  now 
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have  but  few  able  to  brin^  their  trained  intellects  to  the  work.  The  radical  defect 
of  the  past  must  be  remedied.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  so  shape  the  facilities  for 
education  as  only  to  produce  the  few  great  men.  We  must  shape  our  methods  to 
reach  the  masses.     In  the  average  men  of  this  Republic  lies  its  wealth. 

'  IMPORTANT  STATISTICAL  STATEMENT  BY  HON.    J.  W.  HOTT. 

I  find  a  remarkably  succinct  and  clear  illustration  of  my  argument  in  the  report 
on  education  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hoy  t,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867.  The  Extracts  show  how  education  or  the  want  of  it  affects  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  nations. 

"  It  was  about  the  year  1806  when  with  a  population  of  10,000,000  and  embarrass- 
ments of  poverty  and  humiliation  such  as  few  nations  have  ever  miet,  that  Prussia 
began  in  earnest  to  devise  and  make  available  to  a  suffering  people  the  scheme  of 
pubUc  school  instruction  which  now  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world;  and 
which  in  the  fifty  years  between  that  date  and  1856  brought  to  its  17,000,000  of 
people  an  increase  of  more  than  three  himdred  per  cent,  of  production  over  that  of 
the  former  fifty,  an  increase  resulting  from  an  improved  agricultural  industry  and 
a  manufacturing  wealth  apparently  created  as  political  economists  declare,  out  of 
nothing.' " 

"In  1818,  with  a  population  over  11,000,000,  the  expense  of  pauperism  to  the 
Enghsh  Government  was  little  short  of  £8,000,000.  In  1859,  with  a  population  less 
than  20,000,000,  the  percentage  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  was  4.6  to  the 
whole  number,  and  the  expense  of  these  in  the  pro  rata  of  5s.  6d.  (|1.37),  and  cost- 
ing the  government  in  connection  with  special  aid  from  the  city  of  London,  scarcely 
less  than  £10,000,000.  Between  these  dates  1833  saw  the  first  public  grant  to  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  pitiful  appropriation  of  £30,000  aimually  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  While  the  pubhc  economist  is  figuring  the  total  of  these  and  other  bills 
of  expense  that  cover  the  'poor  rates 'of  intervening  years,  the  public  educator 
may  be  permitted  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  results,  had  these  sums  been 
exhausted  in  inaugurating  and  encouraging  the  educated  labor  of   the  lower 


Mr.  Hoyt's  report  is  full  of  valuable  iofonnation  upon  the  progress  of  popular 
education,  both  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe.  Is  it  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  one  interested  in  educational  matters.  In  reading  it  and  the  reports  of  the  other 
gentlemen  sent  as  Commissioners  to  Paris  at  the  same  time,  it  w^as  suggested  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  Commissioners  could  be  sent  to  Vienna.  Practical 
artisans,  capable  of  observing  and  judging  of  all  progress  or  retrogression  observable 
in  the  specimens  of  their  handicrafts  exhibited,  and  then  able  to  place  the  results 
of  their  observation  in  a  clear  report.  This  was  done  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  last  great  Paris  Exposition,  and 
resulted  in  many  very  valuable  reports,  making  a  higmy  interesting  volume;  valu- 
able because  written  by  men  who  knew  the  practical  needs,  manipulation,  and 
details  of  the  industries  and  products  they  wrote  about.  This  is  however  a  digres- 
sion,—to  return:  Such  facts  as  Mr.  Hoyt  gives  have  alarmed  the  Enghsh  people, 
and  they  are  now  making  great  exertions  to  remove  the  bhght  of  ignorance  from 
their  midst.  Here  in  America  the  value  of  free  and  common  schools  for  aU  has 
long  been  recognized,  until  it  is  Uke  beating  the  wind  to  argue  in  favor  of  them. 
Not  that  by  any  means  we  have  managed  to  reach  aU.  There  is  still  ample  scope 
for  the  school  master  to  teach  the  three  "  Rs."  But  supposing  we  had  reached  the 
point  of  perfection  attained  by  the  Chinese,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  our  population  unable  to  read  or  write;  what  then?  WiU  the  American  people 
be  content,  like  the  Chinese,  to  stay  at  that  for  thousands  of  years  ?  The  answer  is 
no !  emphatically  no  !  As  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  this  as  "  the  age  of  the  working- 
man,"  we  have  room  to  teach  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  in  fact  all,  much  that  wiU 
enable  them  to  work  to  greater  advantage,  and  to  imbibe  a  love  for  refinement, 
education  and  art.  We  can  bring  home  the  truth  of  Keats'  ever  fresh  and  poetical 
line,  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  ifor  ever,"  to  every  cabin  in  this  wide  land.  We 
can  show  that  beauty  is  as  practicable  a  thing  in  the  construction  of  a  poor  mans' 
house  as  in  the  erection  of  a  marble  palace.  That  the  interior  can  be  made  as  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye  and  sense  as  the  more  costly  building. 

INTELLIGENT  TASTES  OF  AMERICAN  WORKERS  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  EUROPEANS. 

,  We  have  a  proof  of  how  capable  the  Americans  are  of  absorbing  all  that  is  good, 
in  the  almost  marvelous  demand  for  literature  of  a  high  character.  Go  to  the  small 
country  village,  the  far  away  farm  house,  and  we  shall  find  such  works  as  can  only 
be  found  in  the  libraries  a^^ffi^^tP^  f^/tQ/^f^he  old  world.    It  is  the  same 
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in  the  cities.  Though  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  piano  in  a  workmans'  house  in  the 
old  country;  in  this,  the  sight  is  so  common  as  to  cease  to  be  a  novelty.  Such  illus- 
trations serve  to  shovsr  the  capacity  and  craving  of  the  American  common  folks,  for 
refinement  and  the  leveling  of  the  way  to  the  means  of  enjoyment  formerly  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich.     This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  Republic. 

INDIFFERENCE    TO    AKT    WORK    SHOWN    BY  AUTHORITIES    OF    CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW 

YORK. 

The  want  of  taste,  artistic  and  otherwise,  is  not  confined  solely  to  those  dubbed 
"the  working-classes."  Even  in  that  beautiful  garden  the  New  Yorkers  are  so 
justly  proud  of — Central  Park — may  be  seen  several  most  glaring  instances  of  lack 
of  real  taste  and  judgment,  as  to  the  fitness  of  things.  For  instance,  the  granite 
bridge  near  the  seventh  Avenue  entrance.  This  is  a  superb  specimen  of  stone 
cutting,  with  a  fine  example  of  a  double  twisting  pai-apet,  almost  the  only  one  I 
have  seen  cut  out  of  stone  in  this  country.  It  must  have  cost  some  thousands  of 
dollars  before  it  was  finished;  yet  the  authorities  seem  most  anxious  to  cover  it  up 
from  public  view,  permitting  the  gardeners  to  carefully  train  some  fast  growing 
vine  over  its  beautiful  and  costly  moulded  fronts.  This  is  not  the  only  bridge  so 
served.  They  should  be  kept  free  from  vines,  if  only  to  preserve  them,  plants  of 
the  parasite  order  being  most  destructive  to  cut  stone  work  if  allowed  to  cling  to  it, 
not  to  mention  the  propriety  of  allowing  observing  stone  cutters  or  builders  to  study 
if  they  wish  well  executed  specimens  of  architecture.  We  have  not  so  many  like 
those  in  the  Central  Park  that  they  need  be  hidden.  I  have  recently,  seen  in 
.  Chicago  sign-boards,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  stretching  along  the  whole 
length  of  costly  cut  stone  fronts,  hiding  and  marring  some  of  the  best  effects  of  the 
architects  who  designed  the  fronts,  but  not  the  sign-boards.  I  can  fancy  the  annoy- 
ance of  an  architect  when  he  sees  such  unsightly  additions  to  his  carefully  designed 
fagade.  On  one  building  I  noticed  a  sign-board  that  hid,  or  nearly  so,  a  whole  row 
of  carved  stone  capitals  that  must  have  cost  considerable  to  cut.  These  are  but 
few  of  many  glaring  instances  of  vandalism.  No  doubt  such  lack  of  taste  will  be 
considerably  lessened  with  the  advancement  of  the  American  people  in  art  educa- 
tion.   I  merely  cite  them  to  show  the  need  of  such  education.    *    *    * 

The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  tlie  subject  of  tlie  hours  of  labor, 
which,  although  ably  treated,  and  in  itself  of  great  interest,  is 
omitted  as  not  directly  related  to  the  matter  of  this  Report.  He  closes 
his  letter  with  the  following  suggestions  : 

*  *  *  "To  recapitulate  before  concluding,  it  seems  to  be  quite  within  the  scope 
of  a  wise  statesmanship  to  study  the  following  questions:  (1.)  "Whether  it  would 
not  pay  to  attend  to  the  earlier  education  of  the  mechanic  and  working  classes, 
affording  facilities  for  progressive  study  in  what  is  called  technical  education  ?  (3.) 
Whether  National  and  State  museums  and  art  galleries  would  not  essentially  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  such  an  education  ?  (3.)  Whether  such  museums  might 
not  have  commissioners  attached  to  them  capable  of  examining  the  artisans  that  study 
in  them,  and  empowered  to  issue  diplomas  and  certificates  of  merit  to  such  of  them 
as  can  stand  the  tests  prescribed? 

Respectfully  submitting  the  matters  I  have  touched  upon  to  the  consideration  of 
our  public  men  and  Legislators,  as  among  the  things  that  need  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  civilization  of  America,  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  high  regard. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Louis  J.  HiNTON. 

VI. 

Technical  Museums.* 
******  * 

The  greatest  want  of  the  time— and  this  not  for  Great  Britain  only,  but  also  for 
the  chief  centres  of  culture,  of  population,  and  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States---is  a  series  of  trade  museums  exhibiting  raw  products,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put  in  every  stage  of  manufacture.  Manchester  possesses  an  admi- 
rable and  well-supported  society  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  mdustry,  whose 
exhibitions  of  economic  appliances  are  most  useful ;  but  no  museum  of  textile 
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fabrics  exists  in  Bolton,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Pais- 
ley, Preston,  Bochdale,  or  any  other  seat  of  the  manufacture.  A  private  museum 
of  firearms  is  little  known  at  Peckham,  in  the  south  of  London,  whUe  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  arms  are  the  great  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field, and  the  still  more  distant  works  at  Elswick.  Northampton  and  Welling- 
borough have  no  museum  of  the  leather  industries ;  and  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Lam- 
beth alone  are  the  possessors  of  art  schools  which  directly  serve  the  potteries  of 
those  districts ;  while,  in  regard  to  household  decoration,  the  designing  of  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  industrial  arts  allied  thereto,  the  Museum  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington  has  hitherto  failed  to  furnish  from  the  ranks  of 
its  students,  even  one  whose  training  has  been  sufficiently  practical  to  aSord  the 
least  chance  of  permanent  employment.  That  the  Museum  has  been  worth  aU  it 
has  cost  is  unquestionable,  nevertheless.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  closely  parallels  an 
observation  made  long  ago  in  an  American  journal  by  the  present  writer,  when  he 
says,  "  The  existence  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  in  no  way  originated 
the  movement  of  artistic  reform  now  pervading  all  England,  although  it  has  accel- 
erated its  pace.  After  Pugin  had  first  traced  the  principle  of  functional  truth  and 
organic  development  in  architecture,  and  after  Ruskin  had  shown  the  application 
of  the  same  ideas  to  the  whole  range  of  art,  whilst  Owen  Jones  established  their 
application  to  color  and  ornamentation,  it  was  quite  certain  that  those  ideas  would 
in  time  prevail,  because,  in  a  progressive  country  like  ours,  all  ideas  founded  on 
truth  and  nature  wUl  always  force  themselves,  though  gradually,  into  general 
acceptation.  South  Kensington  has  not  developed  a  single  man  with  artistic 
initiative  who  can  be  compared  to  those  just  named,  nor  has  it  added  a  single  new 
idea  to  those  which  men  propounded  before  it  was  ever  thought  of ;  but  there  are 
many  ideas  which,  but  for  it,  would  have  continued  to  this  day  as  mere  suggestions,  ' 
instead  of  being  already  widely  introduced  into  the  practical  arts  of  this  country." 
These  words,  the  truth  of  which  is  easUy  demonstrable,  estabhshed  the  point  that 
on  the  lowest  estimate  of  usefulness  of  a  finely  furnished  art-museum,  its  resulting 
advantages  to  a  nation  are  very  great, — a  lesson  that  is  quite  as  valuable  on  the 
western  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

VII. 

Additions  from  India  to  Collections  of  South  Kensington 

Museum. 

The  London  Times  of  Jan.  4tli,  1883,  in  a  notice  of  the  conferring 
by  the  Indian  Government  upon  Mr.  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  of  a 
decoration,  valuable  as  a  recognition  of  special  service ,  shows,  inci- 
dentally, the  direct  and  important  influence  upon  manufactures  and 
trade  resulting  from  the  World's  Exhibitions. 

This  account  is  also  of  interest,  as  reciting  an  instance  of  cordial 
cooperation,  on  the  part  of  Royalty,  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Museum  authorities,  in  the  promotion  of  an  artistic  explorationj 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  development  of  art  industries. 

Thus  the  wonderfully  rich  and  profuse  stores  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  are  being  constantly  augmented.  This  is  a  fact  full 
of  significance  and  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States.  If  these  intelligent  Englishmen  think 
such  efforts  desirable  merely  to  complete  their  very  large  collections, 
may  not  the  creation  of  similar  art  collections  be  worth  the  attention 
of  Americans  who  desire  to  promote  their  own  industries  ? 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  thus  honored  for  his  acquirements  and  success- 
ful undertaking,  received  his  art  education  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  schools,  where  he  took  the  medal  for  architectural  design 
in  1865.  He  was  subsequently  an  assistant  to  General  Scott,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  works,  and,  as  such,  resided  in  Italy  two 
years,  supervising  the  Mosaic  reproductions  being  made  there  for  the 
Museum.  He  later  passed  two  years  in  Persia,  employed  in  con- 
structing the  British  Egy^^^^^^^g^^in  artistic  explorations. 
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In  1875,  lie  went  with  Hon.  George  Napier,  on  a  mapping  expedi- 
tion through.  Kurdistan,  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  Sir  Philip  Cun- 
liffe  Owen,  Director  of  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  an  artistic 
exploration  of  Syria  and  Turkey. 

Having  had  all  this  experience  in  acquiring  a  familiarity  with 
oriental  art,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Brit- 
ish Display  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  The  story  of  the  inci- 
dents attending  the  preparation  of  the  East  Indian  display  at  Paris, 
and  of  the  subsequent  selection  of  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  expedition  to 
India,  is  given  in  the  Times  as  follows: 

"The  Indian  Government  having  resolved  not  to  participate  so  extensively  in  this 
as  in  former  international  exhibitions,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Commission,  most  generously  offered  the  loan  of  his  Indian 
collection  to  the  exhibition.  With  these  and  the  contributions  of  a  few  commercial 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Clarke  produced  the  most  splendid  display  ever  made  by  India  in  an 
international  exhibition,  which  had  its  immediate  effect  in  creating  that  great 
demand  for  Indian  art  objects  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent  and  in  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  growing  year  by  year  ever  since.  One  American  house  alone 
is  now  spending  £60,000  a  year  in  the  exportation  of  the  minor  art  wares  of  India 
to  America;  while  the  Bon  Marche  at  Paris  is  known  Ho  have  spent  £400,000  on 
them  since  1878.  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  India  Museum  in  1880  to  the  charge  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Mr.  Clarke  was  appointed  to  assist  in  its  rear- 
rangement: By  the  elimination  of  the  natural  history  and  raw  produce  collections, 
which  were  taken  over  by  Kew,  and  of  the  antiquities,  which  were  sent  to  the 
British  Museum,  the  commercial  importance  of  the  historic  art  manufactures  of 
India  was  brought  into  the  fullest  prominence  at  South  Kensington.  This  proving 
of  great  public  interest,  it  was  arranged  between  the  India  OfiSoe  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  that  Mr.  Clarke  should  proceed  to  India  charged  with  the 
mission  of  collecting  such  industrial  art  objects  as  should  complete  the  scientific 
arrangements  of  the  series  in  the  Indian  Museum.  For  this  purpose  the  Indian 
Government  contributed  £3,000,  a  sum  which,  resulting  from  the  charge  for  admis- 
sion on  reserved  days  during  the  exhibition  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Indian  presents,  had  remained  in  the  exchequer  of  the  Indian  OflBlce  by  his 
Royal  Highness's  wish  until  some  occasion  on  which  the  money  could  be  used  in 
the  interest  of  Indian  art.  To  this  the  Science  and  Art  Department  added  an  equal 
sum,  and  in  October,  1880,  Mr.  Clarke  started  for  India,  where  he  remained  until 
the  month  of  May  last  year.  All  the  principal  towns  in  Hindoostan  and  the  Deccan 
were  visited  by  him,  and,  assisted  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  a  large  collection  has  been  formed,  which  in  bulk  alone  exceeds  the  col- 
lections hitherto  exhibited  in  the  India  Museum.  From  his  special  art  education 
and  long  and  wide  experience  of  the  East,  Mr.  Clarke  was  enabled  to  find  and 
acquire  many  objects  which  ordinary  travellers  would  overlook,  such  as  native 
furniture,  and  vessels  in  brass  and  copper,  gold  and  silver  of  antique  mould  and 
decoration.  As  an  architect  he  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  examples  illustrating  the  different  styles  of  Indian  domestic  architecture 
both  in  encaustic  tUes  and  wood.  The  time  has  not  yet  aiTived  to  describe  these. 
It  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  state  merely  that  Mr.  Clarke  has  dis- 
charged his  mission  to  India  with  conspicuous  ability  and  success;  and  that,  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services,  the  Indian  Government  has  conferred  on 
him,  in  connexion  with  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  at  Delhi,  in  1877,  of 
Her  Majesty  as  Kaisar-i  Hmd,  the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

VIII. 

Local  Industrial  Art  Museums  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  report,  taken  from  the  London  Times  of  Marbh  9th, 
1882,  of  the  interview  between  the  deputations  of  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britian,  and  the  Governmental  authorities 
upon  the  subject  of  affording  additional  facilities  to  the  local  educa- 
tional Museums,  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  estimate  placed  upon 
the  local  exhibition  of  objects  of  industrial  art,  by  the  several  com- 
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nninities  in  ■which,  the  museums  are  situated,  and  is  also  of  value  as 
giving  a  condensed  statement  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  providing  ever  increasing  f acuities  for  the  dissemination 
of  training  m  industrial  art. 

The  Times  evidently  considered  the  matter  one  of  great  importance, 
giving  to  it  more  than  a  column  in  its  editorial  page,  and  earnestly 
combatting  any  movement  which  threatened  to  impair  the  value  of 
the  great  collections  in  the  capital,  by  dispersing  them  in  these  loans; 
arguing  rightly  that  it  was  the  unity  of  a  collection,  its  value  as  an 
organic  whole,  which  gave  to  it,  its  chief  importance. 

These  arguments  apply  especially  to  the  collections  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  British  Museum. 

As  showing  the  attention  given  to  the  creation  of  these  industrial 
art  museums  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain,  because  of 
their  direct  relation  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
this  interview  may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  local 
and  state  authorities  in  the  different  states  of  the  United  States;  as 
furnishing  an  example  of  how  other  manufacturing  communities 
provide  for  the  improvement  in  their  manufactures  by  the  training  of 
the  workmen, — a  lesson  we  may  well  take  to  heart.  The  indifference 
of  many  American  communities, — although  awake  to  the  value  of 
public  schools, — to  the  importance  of  providing  opportunities  for  any 
general  training  in  industrial  art,  is  surprising. 

THE  GOVEENMENT  AITO  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUMS. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  large  deputation  from  provincial  towns,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  of  Parliament,  waited  upon  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella,  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  to  urge  that  the  Government  should  give  increased  aid  to 
local  museums  of  an  educational  character.  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the 
deputation  also  urged  that  the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum  should  be 
brought,  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  under  one  management,  so  that  the 
collections,  or  part  of  them,  within  those  buildings  might  be  made  available,  by 
loan  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  different  localities. 

Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  M.  P.,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said  about  40  towns  were 
represented.  The  movement  represented  by  the  deputation  was  not  a  new  one.  It 
had  grown  out  of  a  feeling  that  if  our  centres  of  industry  were  to  hold  their  manu- 
facturing supremacy  attention  must  be  given  to  the  means  by  which  the  workmen 
were  advanced  in  their  various  trades.  This  country  had  the  finest  workmen  in  the 
world  and  very  little  was  done  by  the  State  for  their  cultivation.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  less  was  done  in  this  country  than  was  done  in  most  countries  to  keep 
the  workmen  posted  in  the  advances  of  their  trades.  That  this  was  a  national 
question  was  to  be  easily  seen,  for  if  trade  suffered  in  competitibn  with  other 
countries  through  the  inferiority  of  the  workmen,  the  whole  country  suffered.  The 
movement  commenced  in  1877,  when  deputations  from  the  various  towns  waited 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  1855  Exhibition,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  urge  the  right  of  provincial  towns  to 
participate,  by  way  of  loans  of  objects  from  the  national  collections.  Very  httle 
effect  resulted  from  these  deputations,  so  far  as  the  National  Gallery  and  British 
Museum  were  concerned.  The  provincial  towns  had  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
collections  at  the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum — institutions  which  should 
be  brought  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Government.  The  towns  dis- 
tinctly desired  it  to  be  understood  that  they  did  not  seek  for  money  grants.  They 
had  established  and  could  maintain  their  museums  (some  of  which  were  in  con- 
nexion with  free  libraries)  by  their  own  rates,  and  Government  money  would  nat- 
urally bring  Government  supervision,  from  which  they  desired  to  be  free.  He 
acknowledged,  amid  cheers,  the  liberality  with  which  local  museums  had  been 
aided  by  South  Kensington — a  liberality  which  was  constantly  increasing,  and  this, 
he  said,  made  the  tovsms  hunger  for  some  of  the  hidden  treasures,  or  copies  of  the 
hidden  treasures,  in  the  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery.  He  enumerated 
the  burdens  which  the  towns  had  taken  upon  themselves  in  providing  buildings 
and  objects  for  the  museums  and  hbraries,  and  he  contended  that,  as  these  were 
for  the  pubhc  good,  the  TrQ^Jtf^eiMljf  MiCfimSlMA  its  hand  in  giving  grantq 
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sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  South  Kensington  authorities  to  increase  the  aid 
they  gave  to  the  local  museums.  He  added  that  the  aid  thus  asked,  if  given,  would 
be  a  vast  educational  benefit,  an  aid  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  population, 
and,  besides,  of  benefit  to  the  people  in  pressing  on  their  social  progress. 

The  purposes  thus  set  forth  were  supported  by  Sir  James  Picton,  of  Liverpool; 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  M.  P.  for  Cardiff;  Mr.  Gripper,  Ex-Mayor  of  Nottingham  (who  tes- 
tified to  the  high  value  of  the  local  museum  in  aiding  excellence  in  the  lace  trade); 
and  Dr.  Webster,  of  Aberdeen. 

INTEREST   TAKEN   BY   THE  GOVERNMENT   IN    THE    PROMOTION  OP    INDUSTRIAL   ART. 

Lord  Spencer,  in  reply,  assured  the  deputation  that  he  had  heard  with  the  deep- 
est interest  the  statements  they  had  laid  before  him,  and  he  regarded  the  deputation 
as  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  He  assured  the  representatives  of  the  various 
towns  then  before  him  that  he  should  consider  with  the  utmost  possible  care  all  that 
had  been  said,  and  what  he  had  heard  had  increased  his  desire,  which  had  always 
been  very  sincere,  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  art  throughout  the  King- 
dom. (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  the  pressure  which  had  been  brought  to  have  all 
the  collections — ^the  National  GaUery  and  British  Museum,  as  well  as  the  South 
Kensington  Museum — placed  under  one  management,  this  subject,  one  of  great 
importance,  and  in  which  keen  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  country,  had  been 
a  subject  of  consideration  by  certain  Commissions,  which  had  reported  upon  it; 
but  it  would  not  be  expected  that  he  should  then  make  any  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Consideration  must  of  course  be  given  to  the  views  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery,  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  views  which  had  been  placed  before  Vn'm  that  day,  and  they 
should  not  be  forgotten  hereafter.  Though  he  did  not  represent  the  British  Museum, 
it  was  due  to  the  trustees  of  that  institution  to  say  that  they  had  within  the  last  few 
years  helped  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  deputation  by  sending  into  the  provinces 
part  of  their  collection  of  coins,  prints,  engravings,  and  zoological  specimens. 

RELATION  or  LARGE  CENTRAL  MITSB0MS  TO  LOCAL  MUSEUMS. 

He  rejoiced  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  the  management  of  South  Kensington  had 
been  spoken  of.  These  large  central  museums  in  the  capital  were  necessary  as 
models  and  as  feeders  to  local  museums.  In  every  country  in  Europe  there  was  a 
large  central  museum  supported  by  the  State,  and  at  Berlin,  among  other  capitals, 
the  greatest  efforts  were  being  made  with  that  object.  Mr.  CoUings  had  spoken  of 
the  efforts  which  has  been  made  in  various  parts  of  this  country  to  establish  free 
libraries  and  museums.  It  appeared  that  nearly  £1,000,000  had  been  spent  on  build- 
ings with  this  object,  and  £106,000  in  managing  and  maintaining  these  institutions. 
Thus  a  strong  feehng  must  exist  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  existence  of 
local  museums.  He  thought  it  was  reasonable,  also,  to  continue  the  policy  of 
model  central  institutions  of  a  like  character  in  the  ancient  capitals  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh,  and  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  help  and  the  incentive 
which  these  central  museums  gave  to  others  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

LOAN  OF  ART  COLLECTIONS  BY  AUTHORITIES  OP  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

For  some  years  past  great  interest  had  been  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  local  museums  and  art  exhibitions  by  lending  objects  from  the 
national  collection.  The  following  return  of  pictures  and  other  objects  so  lent 
would  show  the  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ten  years  1871-81: 


No. 

Objects, 

Pictures, 

&c. 

1871 .  Permanent,  mnsenms      

1 

12 
85 

642 
2,317 
1,563 

Kxhibitions,  oonversa^ziones  &c 

Schools  of  art  for  study  

98 

4,522 

1881.  Permanent  museums 

10 
49 
116 

2,9W 
11,029 
3,039 

Exhibitions,  conversaziones,  &o 

Schools  of  art  for  study '   '" 

- — "- D/otf/zed  hv  MiomRoffdb ■     ■  -- 

175 

17,025 

ART- 
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The  assistance  which  the  department  rendered  was  made  in  two  different  ways— 
by  circulating  objects  of  the  best  possible  kind  among  the  different  local  museums, 
and  also  by  giving  reproductions  of  art-objects.  Some  objects  alniost  imique,  it 
was  impossible  to  send  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

RBPEODTJCTION  OP  ART  OBJECTS  FOR  LOCAL  MUSEUMS. 

There  were  other  objects  of  immense  value  in  art  on  account  of  their  form,  color, 
and  beauty,  which  could  be  reproduced  almost  exactly.  Accordingly,  a  move- 
ment had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  last  few  years  to  reproduce  this  class  of 
objects  and  lend  them  for  the  purposes  of  art-study  to  the  various  local  museums, 
where  they  were  highly  appreciated,  and  the  demand  for  them  had  greatly 
increased.  Last  year  was  the  first  on  which  a  vote  was  taken  for  this  object  in 
the  Estimates.  The  local  museum  was  expected  to  supply  half  the  cost,  and  the 
department  did  the  rest,  but  in  its  turn  expected  to  exercise  some  authority  over 
the  choice  of  the  objects ;  for  no  art  objects  should  be  lent  for  exhibition  unless  the 
models  were  well  chosen  and  admirable.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  Treasury 
had  agreed  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  vote  for  the  coming  year  with  a  view 
to  the  further  assistance  of  local  museums.  The  vote  of  1883-3  for  works  of  art 
would  contrast  as  follows  with  that  of  the  current  year : 


1881-2. 


1883-3. 


Purchases 

Local  museums 

Reference  museums . 
Photography 


£8,000 

1,500 

2,000 

750 


£10,000 
1,500 
3,500 
1,000 


*12,350 


£16,000 
12,860 


£3,750 


The  vote  of  £10,000  for  purchases,  showing  an  increase  of  £2,000,  would  much 
facilitate  the  assistance  which  could  be  given  to  the  local  museums,  for  (deducting 
of  course,  such  objects  as  could  not  be  moved  without  danger)  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  objects  at  South  Kensington,  the  larger  the  number  available  for  the  prov- 
inces. The  am.ount  set  apart  for  reproductions  would  be  £3,500,  showing  an  increase 
of  £1,500,  and  the  grant  for  photography,  a  most  important  means  of  educating 
art  students  and  others,  was  increased  by  £350.  Thus,  there  was  a  total  increase 
of  £3,750  with  which  to  assist  local  museums  in  the  mode  desired  by  the  depart- 
ment. Assistance  had  also  been  given  to  particular  localities  with  art  coUeciaons, 
an  he  attached  great  importance  to  this  point.  Special  collections  had  been  sent 
of  ironwork  to  Sheffield,  of  china  to  Worcester,  Hanley,  and  Stoke,  and  of  Japanese 
lacquer  and  metal- work  to  Birmingham.  The  department  had  also  lately  begun 
a  museum  of  casts  from  the  antique,  which  was  to  be  historical,  and  was  to  extend 
from  the  Greek  sculptors  downwards.  This  collection  would  be  arranged  at  South 
Kensington  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  department  to  aid  those  local  museums 
and  schools  of  art  which  desired  replicas.  In  this  way  he  hoped  that  much  would 
be  done  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  art  education  and  advance  the  object  which  the 
deputation  had  at  heart.  The  Treasury  were  the  masters  of  the  department  in  their 
control  of  the  purse,  but  they  had,  as  he  had  shown,  assented  to  an  increased  vote 
for  the  coming  financial  year,  and  this  was  of  good  augury  for  the  future.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Mundella,  in  the  coiirse  of  a  short  speech,  said  that  in  pressing  him  on  this 
subject  they  were  "flogging  a  willing  horse,"  and  while  he  maintained  that  it  was 
necessary  to  uphold  central  collections  in  the  capital,  he  said  that  the  department 
would  be  unsparing  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  local  museums  of  the  utmost  possible 
benefit  to  the  population  surrounding  them. 

IX. 

England's  Debt  to  Sir  Henry  Cole. 

[From  the  London  Times.] 
By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  which  occurred,  after  a  short  illness,  on  TueS' 
day  evening,  the  country  has  lost  a  man  whose  name  will  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  art^ndindustry  arid  letterSjtoring  the  present  reign.  Wher- 
ever the  influence  of  SoWjW'Eonumgkffl'Myf«A^ated,  wherever  the  movement 
has  been  felt  which,  during  the  present  generation,  has  brought  the  attractions  and 
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influences  of  art  to  bear  on  the  life  and  industry  of  the  country,  the  name  of  Henry 
Cole  will  long  be  remembered  and  held  in  honor.  His  action  has  often  been  harshly 
criticised,  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  have  frequently  made  him  enemies; 
his  choice  of  means  may,  at  times,  as  his  critics  so  often  averred,  have  been  less 
praiseworthy  than  his  ends,  but  his  aim  was  always  a  generous  one,  and  his  achieve- 
ments, which  are  now  the  inheritance  of  the  public,  wiU  constitute  no  insignificant 
claim  to  its  gratitude.  Great  national  movements,  hke  that  which  has  produced  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  all  that  it  represents  in  the  social  life  of  our  time 
are,  no  doubt,  due  to  causes  deeper  and  more  universal  than  the  energy  of  any 
individual.  But  the  instinct  is  nevertheless  sound  in  the  main  which  identifies 
South  Kensington  with  Sir  Henry  Cole  as  its  creator  and  chief  representative.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  discern  and  insist  upon  the  paramount  need  for  the  organi- 
zation of  national  art,  and  the  development  of  its  relations  to  the  national  industry. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  and  prime  mover  of  the  impulse  which,  beginning  with 
the  exhibition  of  T.851  and  earlier,  has  since  produced  such  abundant  results.  We 
need  only  to  reflect  on  the  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  national  taste 
and  that  which  prevailed  not  merely  in  the  region  of  art  itself,  but  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  technical  industry  in  1851,  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Sir  Henry  Cole.  For  certainly  to  him,  as  much  as  to  any  single 
man,  the  result  is  due ;  and  it  is  only  just  to  give  the  credit  of  the  achievement  to 
him  who  long  had  to  bear  all  the  discredit  and  obloquy  of  the  original  endeavor. 
When  South  Kensington  was  in  disfavor,  both  with  Parliament  and  with  the  public, 
no  one  ever  hesitated  to  throw  the  weight  of  blame  on  the  devoted  head  of  "  Cole, 
C.  B."  Now  that  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  most  popular  institutions  of  the 
country,  now  that  its  beneficial  influence  is  universally  acknowledged,  now  that 
the  reproach  that  England  was  far  behind  other  ations  in  the  attention  it  bestowed 
on  art  and  design  has  long  been  wiped  out,  now  that  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  bids  fair  to  outstrip  its  most  celebrated  rivals  in  other  lands  and  is  regarded, 
more  or  less,  as  a  model  by  all,  especially  now  when  the  prime  mover  in  all  this 
progress  has  passed  away  from  our  midst,  it  is  only  right  freely  and  fully  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  which  the  art  and  industry  of  England  owe  to  Sir  Henry 
Cole. 
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APPENDIX  T. 

PAPERS  RELATING  TO  ELEMENTABT  TECHNICAL  TBAININQ. 

I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  a  paper  upon  "The  value  of  common  school  education  to  com- 
mon labor,"  by  the  late  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chjisetts,  first  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873 ;  since  issued  as  Circular  No. 
3,  1879,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,— occur  some  very  interesting 
analyses  of  the  series  of  actions  performed  by  the  laborer  in  the 
commonest  forms  of  labor,  with  illustrations  of  how  the  exercise  by 
the  working  man  of  observation  and  reflection  while  thus  employed, 
tend  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  even  the  simplest,  most  mechan- 
ical movements. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  even  so  small  an  amount  of 
school  training  as  enables  the  scholar  to  read  and  write,  adds  per- 
ceptibly to,  the  wage  value  of  the  laborer,  as  was  satisfactorily 
shown  by  the  result  of  investigations  initiated  by  General  John 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1870-71,  and  so 
far  as  the  common  school  education  effects  this,  it  does,  thereby,  add 
to  the  wages  of  the  common  laborer,  yet  this  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  the  one  implied  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Jarvis;  which, 
in  effect,  claims  that  the  present  common  school  teaching  definitely 
trains  the  child  to  that  kind  of  observation  and  reflection,  which  he 
instances  as  involving  the  distinction  between  the  ignorant  and 
clumsy,  or  intelligent  and  skillful  laborer. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  contended,  by  many,  that  not  only 
does  the  public  school  training  fail  to  develop  the  kind  of  quickness 
of  perception,  on  the  use  or  non  use  of  which  Dr.  Jarvis  founds  his 
distinction  between  the  intelligent  workman  or  the  stupid  laborer; 
but,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  methods  of  teaching  which  long 
prevailed  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  dull  the  perceptions  of  natur^ 
phenomena  and  to  stifle  that  inborn  instinct  for  their  investigation 
so  characteristic  of  early  childhood,— by  assiduously  cultivating  the 
memory  to  the  neglect  of  the  observing  faculties;  thereby  substitut- 
ing for  a  knowledge  of  things  a  knowledge  of  words  merely.  The 
recent  and  then  somewhat  novel  educational  movements  chronicled 
in  the  early  pages  of  this  Report,  namelv  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic Kmdergarten,  the  introduction  of  in&ustrial  art  Drawing  in  the 
public  schools,  the  experiments  looking  to  the  introduction  of 
"Manual  training"  in  the  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical mechanical  schools,  are  all  in  the  nature  of  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  benumbing  effect  pf  the  traditional  methods  of  educa- 
tion m  vogue  m  the  common  schools;  which,  it  is  claimed,  tend  only 
to  a  one-sided  development  and  wholly  ignore  the  productive 
mechanical,  industrial  faculties  of  the  child.  ' 

If,  however,  this  ^^^^^Q^^i^]^fii^v  by  Dr.  Jarvis  will  still 
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be  found  serviceable,  since  it  contains,  as  in  an  armory,  a  collection 
of  striking  demonstrations  each  of  which,  is  of  value  to  the  promoters 
of  the  new  methods  in  education;  for,  by  its  careful  analysis  of  the 
movements  best  fitted  for  the  most  effective  action  in  a  given  indus- 
trial operation,  there  is  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  making  those 
movements  the  subjects  of  definite  training,  while  there  is  no  need 
to  controvert  the  premise  of  the  author  that  common  school  educa- 
tion already  does  this,  to  some  extent,  since  he  would  doubtless, 
readily  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  however  well  it  might  do  it 
by  developing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  child;  still  unquestion- 
ably, definite  training  based  on  his  exhaustive  and  scientific  analy- 
sisi  would  do  it  more  systematically  and  thoroughly,  and,  therefore, 
more  effectively. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  new  methods  known  respectively  as 
"  Manual  training"  and  "  The  Technical  Mechanical  Education," 
undertake  to  do.  The  mechanical  operations  are  analyzed,  the 
best  way  of  applying  the  requisite  force  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  is  ascertained  and  then  definitely  and  logically  taught,  in  a 
series  of  progressive  lessons  in  which  theory  and  practice  are  deftly 
welded  together  in  one  consistent  whole;  the  teacher  first  explain- 
ing the  work  to  be  done,  process  by  process,  and  then,  himself,  doing 
the  work,  step  by  step,  in  the  presence  of  the  watchful  pupils;  who 
each  immediately  proceed  to  do  the  same  work  for  themselves, 
working  under  his  direct  supervision. 

This  method  of  the  practical  training  of  classes  in  the  workshop, 
follows  closely  the  similar  processes  of  analysis  and  construction 
adopted  in  the  progressive  courses  of  industrial  art  drawing,  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools ;  and  gives  like  promise  of  effecting 
equally  definite  and  satisfactory  results  when  undertaken  with 
favorable  surroundings. 

The  following  paper,  by  Professor  Runkle,  Ex-President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  opens  with  a  philosophic  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  manual  training  and  technical  industrial 
education,  as  adapted  to  the  American  system  of  public  education. 
This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  the  two  best  known  European  Institutions  of  this  class,  namely: 
The  Imperial  Technical  School  in  Moscow,  Russia,  and  The  Royal 
Mechanic  Art  School  in  Komotau,  Bohemia.  The  school  at  Moscow, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  school  in  the  world  to  for- 
mularize  this  kind  of  instruction,  is  the  model  for  similar  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  methods  of  this  school  were  adopted  by 
the  Royal  School  in  Komotau,  Bohemia. 

II.  (a) 
The  Manual  Element  in  Education.* 

[By  Professor  John  D.  Runkle,  ll.d.] 

******* 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  way  that  this  element 
is  to  find  its  place  in  our  educational  system.  Individual  opinion  may  for  a  time 
have  some  influence  in  'lirecting  the  current  of  thought  upon  this  subject ;  but  in 
the  end  the  needs  of  i,ne  public  wiU  control.  There  is  already  a  wide-felt  impres- 
sion, if  not  conviction,  that  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary ;  and  this  convic- 
tion IS  most  likely  to  find  expression  at  first  in  special  mechanic  art  schools,  in 

*  See  Appendix  A,  45th  ©jpfi^g^KwMftfrdkSaSPl^lhusetts  Board  of  Education, 
for  1880-'81,  pages  131-145. 
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centres  where  the  need  is  most  felt.  If  these  schools  shall  demonstrate  then:  value, 
not  only  as  trainmg  schools  for  fitting  students  to  enter  upon  certain  lines  of  indus- 
trial activity,  but  also  as  schools  for  furnishing  the  needed  mental  discipline,  then  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  element  wiU  become  more  general,  and  just 
in  proportion  to  the  value  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  educated  and  thinking  public. 
The  methods  of  teaching  the  manual  element  will  become  better  settled  through  a 
larger  experience ;  and  there  will  not  be  the  present  lack  of  teachers  properly 
tramed  for  this  kind  of  education. 

The  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  now 
practically  completed  in  the  laboratory  method,  or  the  method  of  investigation  as  it 
may  properly  be  called,  is  recognized,  not  only  as  best  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
required  knowledge,  but  also  as  best  for  the  discipline  it  imparts ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  mechanic  arts  will  gradually  take  its 
place  as  a  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  a  disciplinary,  element  in  education. 

DRAWING   EECOaNIZBD   AS  A   REQUISITE    STUDY  IN  ALL   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  idea*of  introducing  drawing  into  our  schools  as  an 
element  of  general  education  seemed  visionary;  and  yet  to-da,y  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  has  been  for  a  much  longer  time  in 
many  countoies  abroad.  Drawing  is  now  regarded  by  many  educators  as  an  estab- 
lished factor  in  elementary  education,  and  destined  to  work  its  way  into  all  classes 
of  public  schools.  It  was  only  after  it  was  plainly  seen  that  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  drawing  as  an  art  and  the  drawing  which  pertains  to 
a  specific  industry  of  which  the  former  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  the 
most  general  preparation,  that  the  art  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  fimda- 
mental  factor  in  a  common  education.  Until  recently  but  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  same  broad  distinction,  which  underlies  all  the  manual  processes. 
The  old  idea  of  "  trade-schools  " — that  is,  schools  for  teaching  the  technical  details 
of  specific  industries — has  become  so  fixed  ia  the  pubho  mind  that  some  writers  on 
the  general  subject,  and  some  reports  of  school  committees,  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  frades  into  the  public  schools.  To  all  who  entertain  this  idea  I 
earnestly  commend  a  paper  on  "  Technical  Training  in  American  Schools,"  by  E.  E. 
White,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington ;  and,  while  I  entirely  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
paper  referred  to  as  regards  the  introduction  of  trades  into  our  public  schools,  no 
matter  of  what  grade,  I  am  further  convinced  on  general  grounds,  and  from  some 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  trade  or  special  industrial  schools,  in  contrast 
with  general  mechanic  art  schools,  in  which  drawing  and  other  mechanic  arts  enter  as 
a  proper  factor,  that  trade-schools  can  only  be  justified,  if  at  aU,  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  depending  upon  the  character  of  those  to  be  taught,  and  in  some  few  instances 
upon  the  character  of  the  industry,  such  as  practical  farming,  horticulture,  pomol- 
ogy, or  any  other  industry  in  which  the  manual  element  forms  a  very  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  special  knowledge  required,  and  does  not  involve  those  qualities  of 
precision,  consecutiveness,  and  quantitative  relation,  which  would  give  it  special 
educational  value. 

WHY  TRADES  SHOULD  ONLY  BE  TAUGHT  IN  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

To  special  schools  of  this  class  I  shall  hereafter  refer.  The  arts  are  few,  and  the 
trades  many.  It  is  the  province  of  a  fundamental  general  education  to  deal  with 
generals,  leaving  to  the  student  the  task  of  finding  out  how  his  general  knowledge 
applies  in  special  cases.  In  short,  he  learns  the  technique  of  his  trade  after  he 
leaves  the  school,  and  enters  upon  his  chosen  specialty.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  leave  out  of  his  general  education  all  those  elements  which  underhe  aU 
industrial  pursuits,  and  particularl;^  if  it  can  be  seen  that  the  introduction  of  these 
general  elements  is  not  only  educationally  feasible,  but  desirable  for  the  roundness 
and  unity  of  the  general  education,  and  valuable,  no  matter  what  the  future  of 
those  so  educated  may  be. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  as  some  suppose,  that,  because  the  manual  element  is  intro- 
duced into  a  course  of  study  in  proportion  to  its  value  as  an  educational  factor, 
therefore  all  who  take  the  course  must  necessarily  become  mechanics,  any  more 
than  it  follows  that,  because  all  are  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  all  must  therefore 
f  oUow  some  pursuit  in  which  this  art  enters  as  a  necessary  element.  But  it  does 
follow  that  these  mechanic  art  shops  or  laboratories  would  be  used  just  as  labora- 
tories for  the  teaching  of  other  arts  or  sciences  are  used,— first,  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject as  a  part  of  the  general  education,  and,  second,  for  the  advanced  study  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  specialists  in  this  particular  ctoction,  that  is,  for  general  and 
prof essional  education.      Digitized  by  Microson®  ^ 
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It  is  often  asserted,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  American  boys  are  disin- 
clined, for  various  reasons,  to  enter  upon  industrial  pursuits,  and  especially  where 
a  long  shop-apprenticeship  is  required.  My  experience  is  that  the  objection  is 
oftener  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  for  the  reason  that  the  boy's  general  education 
must  stop,  and  because,  as  a  rule,  it  surrounds  him  with  influences  which  often 
prove  fatal  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life.  It  is  also  sometimes  thought  that 
social  considerations  influence  the  boy  as  well  as  the  parents.  But  as  soon  as 
school  authorities,  teachers,  and  the  public  generally  show  their  respect  for  labor, 
by  giving  it  consideration  through  educational  preparation,  no  caste  feeling  will 
enter  into- the  parents'  or  boy's  choice  of  a  future  career.  He  will  simply  consult 
his  taste  and  aptitudes,  and  the  opportunities  that  offer,  when  he  is  ready  to  go  to 
work.  The  experience  in  our  own  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  for  the  past  five  years 
fully  sustains  this  position. 

VALUE  OF  GENERAL  ELEMENTAKT  TRAINING  IN  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Special  technical  schools  confessedly  for  thg  children  of  the  poor  would  inevita- 
bly become  caste  schools ;  but  a  general  technical  training  in  some  of  the  manual 
arts,  including  drawing,  required  of  all  during  the  proper  period,  occupying  only 
a  few  hours  per  week,  say  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  before  the  student 
has  sufficient  mental  maturity  to  work  successfully  iu  a  science  laboratory,  would 
have  an  entirely  opposite  effect,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  preparation 
fot  industrial  pursuits  or  for  further  study,  no  matter  in  what  direction;  for  what- 
ever subject  cultivates  care,  close  observation,  exactness,  patience,  and  method, 
must  be  a  valuable  training  and  preparation  for  all  studies  and  pursuits.  But  few 
persons,  I  apprehend,  whose  education  did  not  include  drawing,  have  not  had 
occasion  to  regret  it,  if  on  no  higher  ground  than  their  inability  to  use  the  pencil 
or  drawing-pen,  for  the  simplest  purposes  with  any  effect  or  satisfaction. 

WHY  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  METHOD  IS  OF  VALUE  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  some  schools  in  which  the  Russian  method  of 
mechanic  art  education  is  used,  I  will  simply  add  that  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
of  Moscow  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  is  best  to  teach  an  art  before  attempting  to 
apply  it;  that  the  mechanic  arts  can  be  taught  to  classes  through  a  graded  series  of 
examples  by  the  usual  laboratory  methods  which  are  tised  in  teaching  the  sciences.  ~ 
The  ideas  involved  in  the  system  are,  first,  to  entirely  separate  the  art  from  the 
trade, — the  instruction-shops  froux  the  construction-shops;  second,  to  teach  each  art 
in  its  own  shop;  third,  to  equip  eachshop  with  as  many  places  and  sets  of  tools,  and 
thus  accommodate  as  many  pupils  as  the  teacher  can  instruct  at  the  same  time; 
fourth,  to  design  and  graduate  the  series  of  samples  to  be  worked  out  in  each  shop 
on  educational  grounds;  and,  fifth,  to  adopt  the  proper  tests  for  proficiency  and 
progress. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  after  the  arts  have  been  learned,  the  next  logical  step  in  a 
full  course  is  to  teach  their  applications  in  constructions,  either  in  private  works, 
or  as  is  done  in  the  Moscow  school.  In  such  a  school,  where  the  curriculum  covers 
six  years,  and  the  young  engineer  is  needed  in  the  service  immediately  upon  grad- 
uation, and  has  not  the  opportunity,  for  any  reason,  to  learn  the  details  of  con- 
struction in  private  works,  then  the  attaching  of  the  works  to  the  school  may  be 
justified. 

II.  (b). 

The  Imperial  Technical  School  in  Moscow,  Russia. 

This  school  is  entitled  to  the  leading  place  in  any  list  of  schools  giving  mechanic 
art  education,  on  account  of  fhe  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  put  this  instruction 
upon  a  strictly  scientific  and  educational  basis, — first,  by  separating  the  laborato- 
ries, or  instruction-shops,  from  the  manufacturing  establishment ;  and,  second,  by 
working  out  a  systematic  scheme  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  vmderlying  arts. 

I.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  old  school  of  Arts  and  Trades  was  foimded  in  1830 ;  and  by  an  imperial 
decree  dated  June  1,  1868,  this  school  was  re-organized  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
the  leadmg  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe.  The  course  of  instruction  is  six  years, — 
three  of  general  studies,  and  three  of  higher  special  studies. 

The  work  of  the  second  threp  years  embraces  threo  sections  of  students,  mechan- 
ical engineers,  technological  eugiiieeis,  and  constructing  engineers.    'There  is  a 
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fourth  section,  called  pratieiens,  formed  exclusively  of  those  who  show  excep- 
tional aptitude  for  practical  work,  but  whose  theoretical  studies  are  insufficient  to 
pass  them  into  the  engineering  sections.  They  take  much  fuller  shop  courses, 
which  they  complete  in  three  years. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  school  the  applicant  must  present  presumptive  evidence  of 
qualification,  by  presenting  one  of  the  following  certificates : 

1.  A  certificate  of  the  seventh  class  in  a  gymnasium,  giving  classical  instruction. 

3.  A  certificate  of  a  completed  course  in  a  real-school  of  the  first  class. 

3.  A  certificate  of  a  course  of  study  taken  in  a  school  of  equal  rank. 

Before  being  definitely  admitted  he  must  pass  a  test  examination  in  the  following 
subjects : 

Russian  Language. — Composition  on  a  theme  chosen  by  the  professor. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  analysis,  geometry,  and  plane 
trigonometry. 

Physics. — A  coiu-se  of  general  physics. 

Drawing. — Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Without  the  above-named  certificates,  the  appUcant  must  pass  an  examination 
embracing  all  the  studies  of  a  real-school  of  the  first  class. 

The  studies  of  the  school  combine  theory  and  practice,  followed  in  parallel  courses. 
The  extent  of  the  scientific  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  leading  polytechnic 
schools  of  Europe.  The  practical  studies  embrace  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing ;  the  art  of  turning  in  wood  and  metals,  joinery  and  pattern-making,  fitting, 
locksmithing,  forging,  moulding,  and  casting.  For  the  practical  studies,  special 
workshops  have  been  established,  furnished  with  all  the  pedagogical  objects  neces- 
sary for  methodic  instruction,  which  is  given  by  special  masters,  who  demonstrate 
to  the  pupils  the  fundamental  principles  of  hand  work  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
school  possesses  in  addition  large  manufacturing  works,  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  a 
first-class  establishment. 

These  works  employ  salaried  workmen,  and  execute  orders  annually  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  Still  the  main  aim  of  the 
works  is  to  furnish  students  an  example  of  the  conditions  of  industrial  work  in  all 
its  practical  details. 

II.  THE  ADMINISTEATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  ITS  EMPLOYEES  AND  PUPILS. 

Serge  Barsheff,  honorary  curator,  privy  councillor. 
Victor  Delia- Vos,  director,  actual  councillor  of  state. 

The  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  professors, masters, repeaters,  numbering. .     46 

Engineer-in-chief,  assistants  and  foremen  11 

Various  employees 15 

73 

Under  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  employ  of  the  school 84 

Workmen  employed  in  the  workshops,  average  number 100 

184 

Free  boarding  students 100 

Boarding  students,  paying  twelve  hundred  francs  per  year. . . . . '. '. '. '. . . . . . . . ...'.  300 

Day  students  paying  four  hundred  francs  per  year 383 

Total 583 

The  pedagogical  council  consists  of  the  following : 

Barsheff,  Honorary  Curator Kossofl. 

Delia- Vos,  President Porshesinstv 

Bashenoffi  Secretary ...::::;.■.::  "i:: !:  iKovsTy^' 

Kazaourofl g-^U  ^ 

^^^^ Petrofl. 

^'^E°^ Winogradoff. 

T°h WladSiirsky. 

^^^^^ , Runkle.* 


'  ^'"•'fj^te?^ W/ft^S^M^  ".  1878. 
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III.   THE  METHOD  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  MECHAOTC  AETS. 

The  following  statement  is  extracted  from  the  account  given  by  Director  Della- 
Vos,  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Moscow  school  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  again  sub- 
stantially the  same  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878  : 

"  In  1868  the  school  council  considered  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  secure  the  sys- 
tematical teaching  of  elementary  practical  work,  as  well  as  for  the  more  convenient 
supervision  of  the  pupils  while  practically  employed,  to  separate  entirely  the  school 
workshops  from  the  mechanical  works  in  which  theordei-s  from!  private  individuals 
are  executed,  admitting  pupils  to  the  latter  only  when  they  have  perfectly  acquired 
the  principles  of  practical  labor. 

"  By  the  separation  alone  of  the  school  workshops  from  the  mechanical  works, 
the  principal  aim  was,  however,  far  from  being  attoined.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  work  out  such  a  method  of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanical 
art  as,  firstly,  should  demand  the  least  possible  length  of  time  for  their  acquire- 
ment; secondly,  should  increase  the  facility  of  the  supervision  of  the  gradationary 
employment  of  the  pupils;  thirdly,  should  impart  to  the  study  itself  of  practical 
work  the  character  of  a  sound,  systematical  acquirement  of  knowledge;  and 
fourthly,  and  lastly,  as  should  facilitate  the  demonstration  of  the  progress  of  every 
pupil  at  every  stated  time.  Everybody  is  well  aware  that  the  successful  study  of 
any  art  whatsoever,  freehand  or  linear  drawing,  music,  singing,  painting,  etc.,  is 
only  attainable  when  the  first  attempts  at  any  of  them  are  strictly  subject  to  the 
laws  of  gradation  and  successiveness,  when  every  student  adheres  to  a  definite 
method  or  school,  surmounting,  httle  by  little  and  by  certain  degrees,  the  difficulties 
to  be  encoimtered. 

"All  those  arts,  which  we  have  just  named  possess  a  method  of  study  which  has 
been  well  worked  out  and  defined,  because,  since  they  have  long  constituted  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  well-instructed  classes  of  people,  they  could  not  but  become 
subject  to  scientific  analysis,  could  not  but  become  the  objects  of  investigation, 
with  a  view  of  defining  those  conditions  which  might  render  the  study  of  them  as 
easy  and  regulated  as  possible. 

"If  we  except  the  attempts  made  in  France  in  the  year  1867  by  the  celebrated 
and  learned  mechanical  engineer,  A.  Cler,  to  form  a  collection  of  models  for  the 
practical  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  forging  and  welding  iron  and  steel,  as 
well  as  the  chief  parts  of  joiners'  work,  and  this  with  a  purely  demonstrative 
aim, — ^no  one,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  hitherto  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
working  out  of  this  question  in  its  application  to  the  study  of  hand  labor  in  work- 
shops. To  the  Imperial  Technical  School  belongs  the  initiative  in  the  introduction 
of  a  systematical  method  of  teaching  the  arts  of  turning,  carpentering,  fitting, 
and  forging. 

' '  To  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  these  specialties  of  the  gentlemen  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  school  workshops,  and  to  their  warm  sympathy  in  the 
matter  of  practical  education,  we  are  indebted  for  the  diawing-up  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  systematical  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts,  its  introduction  in  the 
year  1868  into  the  workshops,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  auxil- 
iaries to  study.  In  the  year  1870,  at  the  exhibition  of  manufactures  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  school  exhibited  its  methods  of  teaching  mechanical  arts,  and  from  that 
time  they  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  technical  schools  of  Russia. 

"And  now  (1878)  we  present  our  system  of  instruction,  not  as  a  prefect,  but  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  confirmed  by  the  long  experience  of  ten  years  of  success  in 
its  results." 

IV.   THE  SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS. 

(1)  Wood-Turning. — Course  I.  For  instruction  in  wood-turning,  thirteen  samples 
or  models.     Course  II.  Patterns  of  details  and  machines,  thirty  models. 

(3)  Joinery. — A  course  of  twenty-five  models  for  instruction  in  joinery  and 
pattern-making. 

(3)  Forging. — Models  (seventy-nine)  for  teaching  the  manipulation. 

(4)  Metal-Tuniing. — First  course,  thirty-eight  samples  or  models.  Second  course, 
twenty-one  models. 

(5)  Fitting. — Course  I.  Time  for  study,  two  hundred  and  forty  hours  on  twenty- 
eight  models.  Course  11.  Time  for  study,  two  hundred  and  forty  hours  on  twenty- 
three  models.  Course  III.  Time  for  study,  two  hundred  and  forty  hours  on 
twenty-four  models.  This  shop  is  also  fitted  with  benches,  instruments,  and  appa- 
ratus for  marking  and  lining  the  parts  of  machines  to  be  worked. 

(6)  Models  for  the  Practical  Study  of  the  Construction  of  Cutting  Instruments. — 
1.  Fourteen  models  of  drills  and  countersinks  increased  to  six  times  the  ordinary 
size.  II.  Eight  models  of  the  cutting  parts  of  tiles  increased  to  twenty-four  times 
the  ordinary  size.  III.  Tefi)Jg/*tete/cft3fi(fty*-outfing  tools  increased  to  six  times 
the  ordinary  size. 
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The  importance  of  these  models  for  teaching  the  theory  of  these  tools  is  obvious. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  course  in  fitting  contains  seventy-five  models  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  It  is  found  that  one  student  caunot  work  the 
whole  series  in  the  given  time,  and  the  following  system  is  adopted  for  the  engineer- 
ing students :  Each  student  works  one-third  of  the  models,  but  he  is  held  respon- 
sifle  for  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  studying  the  work  of  the  two  who  are  on  his 
-right  and  left.  When  either  of  the  three  receives  instruction,  the  other  two  must 
attend.  In  this  way  all  are  held  responsible  for  the  manner  of  working  and  the 
method  of  solution  of  each  piece. 

The  student  in  the  section  of  pratidens,  on  the  other  hand,  must  each  work  out 
the  entire  series. 

With  this  account  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comprehensive 
schools  for  mechanic  art  and  mechanical  engineering  education  in  the  world,  I 
pass  to  the 

II.  (c) 
Royal  Mechanic  Art  School,  in  Komotau,  Bohemia. 

This  school  opened  October  26,  1874,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theodore 
Renter,  who,  after  an  inspection  of  the  various  methods  of  shop  instruction  in  use 
in  Europe,  adopted  that  of  the  Moscow  school,  giving  credit  to  Director  Delia- Vos. 
No  manufacturing  works  are  connected  with  the  school.  Its  simple  aim  is  to  edu- 
cate skilled  mechanics  in  the  best  and  quickest  way,  and  with  such  theoretical 
knowledge  as  the  mechanic  needs  in  addition  to  manual  skiU.  The  front  portion 
of  the  school-building,  only  half  of  which  is  shown  in  the  cut,  is  used  for  the  theo- 
retical instruction,  and  the  three  portions  extending  at  right  angles  in  the  rear  con- 
tain the  shops.  These  were  at  first  equipped  for  forty-eight  students ;  but  additional 
facilities  have  been  furnished  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  number  of 
students.  The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  fourteen  years;  but  all  ages  up  to 
twenty-six  years  are  found  in  the  school.  The  course  is  two  years,  and  the  student 
is  occupied  nine  hours  per  day, — from  eight  to  twelve  M.  in  the  study  and  drawing 
rooms,  and  from  one  to  six  P'.  M.  in  the  shops.  The  shop-work  holds  the  first  con- 
sideration, as  the  quality  of  this  work  is  the  test  by  which  the  public  is  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  practical  instruction.  The  theoretical  subjects  and  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them  are  determined  solely  by  the  student's  needs  as  a  skilled 
mechanic.    The  following  is  the  course  of  study: 

A  TWO  year's  course  OP  STUDY  AND  SHOP-WORK. 

Mrst  Year's  Course  of  8h(^-Work.—l.  Carpentry  and  joinery,  thirty  hours  per 
week  for  sixteen  weeks.  3.  Wood-turning,  thirty  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks. 
3.  Hand-tool  work  in  metals,  thirty  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks.  In  this 
course  the  typical  forms  in  locksmitheryare  used  as  models,  preparatory  to  a  course 
in  application  during  the  second  year.  The  student  changes  his  shop-work  every 
four  weeks. 

First  Year's  Course  of  Theoretical  Studies.— 1.  Linear  drawing  and  the  elements 
of  projections,  ten  hours  per  week.    2.  Free  hand  dravdng,  four  hours  per  week. 

3.  Round-hand  writing,  one  hour  per  week,  winter  term.  4.  Arthmetic,  five  hours 
per  week  in  winter,  and  two  hours  in  summer.  5.  Geometry,  three  hours  per  week 
in  summer.  6.  Physics,  one  hour  per  week.  7.  Machine  theory,  two  hours  per 
week.  8.  Simple  book-keeping  and  business-papers.  In  all  of  these  subjects  only 
the  simplest  elements  are  taught  in  a  plain  and  thorough  way. 

Second  Year's  Course  of  Shop-Work.— 1.  Forging,  thirty  hours  per  week  for 
eight  weeks,  two  hundred  and  forty  hours.  3.  Foundery-work,  thirty  hours  per 
week  for  eight  weeks.    3.  Iron-turning,  thirty  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

4.  Locksmithery,  an  apphed  course  of  thirty  hours  per  week  of  twelve  weeks. 
Besides  the  prescribed  work  in  this  course,  each  industrious  student  can  make 

one  or  more  complete  machines.  This  Uttle  driUing-machine  is  not  given  as  a  fair 
specimen,  but  because  I  happened  to  have  a  photograph  of  it.  In  this  extra  work 
he  has  only  the  direction,  suggestions,  and  advice  of  his  teachers,  in  order  to  culti- 
vate as  early  as  possible  his  independence  in  design  and  execution. 

Second  Year's  Course  of  Theoretical  Studies.— 1.  Machine-drawmg  ten  hours  per 
week.  3.  Free  hand  drawing,  four  hours  per  week.  3.  Arithmetic,  two  hours  per 
week.    4.  Stereotomy,   one  hour  per  week.    5.  Apphcations  of  arithmetic  and 

geometry  to  simple  machme  computations,  three  hours  per  week.    6.  The  manipu- 
ition  and  manufacture  of  metals,  one  hour  per  week.  7.  Machme  theory,  two  hours 
per  week.    8.  Book-keeping  and  business-papers. 
In  all  the  shops  the  inst^wofei  in  nijso.  th:/.-asJ:ff®progressive  series  of  models, 
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all  of  which  each  student  must  work;  nor  can  he  take  a  new  one  till  the  previous 
one  is  satisfactorily  made.  Any  student  who,  through  greater  industry  or  capacity, 
finishes  the  course  in  advance  of  the  class,  can  choose  his  work,  with  the  sanction 
of  his  teacher,  till  the  course  is  completed;  but  he  cannot  enter  a  new  shop  in 
advance  of  his  class. 

As  all  the  materials  are  furnished  by  the  school,  it  claims  all  the  work.  Each 
student  has  a  case,  with  his  name  attached,  in  which  his  work  is  placed.  All  pieces 
of  marked  excellence  are  put  into  the  collection  for  general  and  annual  exhibitions 
in  the  name  of  the  student.  All  the  work  is  kept  for  two  years  and  then  sold  to 
schools  and  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

RISE  OF  A  CLASS  OP  TRAINED  TEACHERS  OP  THE  MECHAOTC  ART  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  small  but  growing  class  of  men  abroad  called  Technikers.  They  do  not 
claim  to  be,  or  rank  with,  engineers,  but  are  simply  skilled  and  well-educated 
mechanics;  and  these  men  are  finding  situations  as  teachers  in  such  schools  as  that 
at  Komotau.  They  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  departments,  and  are  likely  to  be  much  better  teachers  of  shop-work 
than  the  mechanic  who  has  only  his  shop  experience.  While  there  is  not  an 
excess  of  such  men  abroad,  here  they  are  diflS^cult  to  find. 

This  school  was  established  two  years  before  our  Mechanic  Art  School  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  till  near  the  close  of  our  first 
year.  The  fact  that  both  schools  had  independently  adopted  the  same  method  of 
shop  instruction,  drawn  from  the  same  somrce,  made  my  two  days'  visit  in  Komo- 
tau of  peculiar  interest.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Rover,  from  whom  I  received  the  kindest  attention.  Professor  Keuter  having 
been  called  to  Iserlohn  in  Prussia,  to  found  another  school.  Through  the  director 
of  the  Komotau  school  I  had  the  pleasui-e  of  meeting  Professor  HaufiE  of  the  poly- 
technic School  of  Vienna,  who  is  the  chairman  of  a  commission  having  in  charge 
the  matter  of  intermediate  industrial  education  in  Austria.  It  is  proposed  to  estab- 
Ush  special  schools  in  all  industrial  centres  throughout  the  empire,  having  precisely 
the  same  aims  as  that  at  Komotau,  and  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  and 
by  the  same  methods,  but  varied  and  adapted  to  the  industry  of  the  particular 
locality,  the  theoretical  studies  conforming  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  industry. 
I  was  informed  that  the  aim  and  end  of  these  schools  is  to  be  instruction,  and  only 
when  the  manufacture  of  certain  things  can  be  taught  in  an  applied  course  more 
successfully  than  ideal  or  purely  educational  models,  will  it  be  done ;  the  principle 
having  already  been  settled  that  these  schools  were  in  no  sense  to  become  or  to  be 
regarded  as  commercial  manufacturing  establishments.  The  department  of  com- 
merce has  also  established  a  practical  technical  school  at  Steyr,  with  workshops 
to  teach  all  the  processes  in  the  working  of  iron  and  steel, — such  as  forging,  turning, 
chipping,  filing,  boring,  scraping,  polishing,  burnishing,  soldering,  tempering, 
annealing,  gilding,  silvering,  nickeling,  engraving,  etching,  coloring, staining,  etc., 
including  applications  to  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  In  connection  with  the 
programme  of  the  school  we  find  the  following  remarks : 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OP  THESE  SCHOOLS. 

-"  It  is  now  beyond  question,  that  the  required  education,  together  with  the  arts 
belonging  to  the  several  trades,  can  only  be  gained  in  special  schools  with  work- 
shops fitted  up  in  the  proper  way.  These  workshops  also  make  it  possible  for  large 
numbers  to  fit  themselves  for  the  various  technical  trades,  without  having  to  travel 
the  unpleasant  path  which  leads  through  the  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquire  the  proper  education.  While  the  shops  here  relate  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  small  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  those  at  Komotau  and  Klagenf  urt  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  education  of  foremen  and  workmen  in  machine  manu- 
facturing and  those  at  Ferlach  to  gun-making. 

"  Just  as  the  last-named  school  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  in  a  few  years  to 
revive  an  almost  dead  industry,  and  make  workmen  capable  of  paying  taxes  out  of 
despairing  mechanics,  so  the  school  at  Komotau  has  shown  the  most  brilliant 
proofs  of  usefulness,  and  the  ends  there  gained  have  been  acknowledged  at  home 
and  abroad.  One  proof  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  all  the  pupils  from 
Komotau  have  found  occupation  in  different  manufacturing  establishments;  and 
another,  that  England,  a  coimtry  unsurpassed  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  has  already  sent  some  students  to  the  school." 

From  the  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  Nineteenth  Year,  ^^'j^^^^J'-i^^^^^^oi  114  pages  published 
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by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  following  abstract 
of  the  report  made  by  Professor  Runkle  of  Ms  tour  of  observation 
among  the  European  technical  and  trade  schools ;  with  the  discus- 
sion that  followed,  is  taken,  as  containing  much  of  interest. 

III. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  Abroad. 
By  Professor  John  D.  Runkle,  ll.  d. 

The  268th  meetmg  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  14,  1881, 
at  7.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  H.  Weld  Fuller  in  the  chair. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  nominating  committee,  the  chairman  introduced 
Prof.  J.  D.  Rimkle,  who  made  some  observation  on  Technical  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Abroad. 

Prof.  Runkle  proceeded  to  consider  somewhat  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  technical  and  trade  schools.  He  referred  to  the  exhibits  of  several  schools, 
particularly  those  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  at  Paris  in  1878.  He  described 
the  fine  bmldings  of  the  comparatively-recent  technical  schools,  especially  those  at 
Brunswick  and  at  Dresden,  snowing  plans  and  explaining  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment, and  the  perfect  systems  of  ventilation  used,  more  particularly  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratories. 

The  school  at  Karlsruhe,  the  oldest  in  Germany,  is  still  noted  for  the  standing  of 
its  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 

The  polytechnic  school  in  Berlin  occupies  an  old  building,  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  its  work.  There  are,  however,  two  matters  in  this  school  which  deserve 
very  special  notice.  The  first  is  its  laboratory  for  testing  not  only  strength  of 
materials,  particularly  the  metals,  but  the  changes  these  metals  undergo  when 
subjected  to  repeated  applications  of  the  same  force,  either  transverse  or  tensional. 
The  main  laboratory  contains  the  great  hydraulic  machine  for  testing  the  resistance 
to  the  tension  and  crushing,  and  studying  the  elasticity  of  the  metals,  including 
their  ultimate  strength.  Two  other  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  molecular 
changes  which  a  body  undergoes  when  subjected  to  an  indefinite  but  very  large 
numjber  of  applications  of  the  same  force,  each  being  far  below  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  body  tested.  In  one  room  the  machinery  is  arranged  for  applying  a  transverse 
force,  and  in  the  other  for  applying  a  tensional  force.  This  machinery  which 
runs  night  and  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  registers  the  number 
of  applications  of  the  force. 

Another  matter  of  marked  interest  in  this  school  is  its  museum  of  models  for 
illustrating  the  mechanical  motions. 

In  BerUn  is  Helmhotz's  new  physical  laboratory.  It  is  admirably  arranged  for 
investigation,  but  only  accommodates  a  few  advanced  students.  I  do  not  think  it 
surpasses  the  new  physical  laboratory  at  Oxford,  England.  Both  have  the  same 
aims.  As  a  teaching  laboratory  for  the  general  student,  there  is  nothing  in  Europe 
to-day  which  at  aU  compares  *7ith  that  at  the  Institute,  either  in  the  method  of 
instruction  or  in  the  capacity  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  students.  The 
large  and  important  school  at  Munich,  with  its  1,000  or  1,300  students,  occupies  a 
new  and  admirable  building,  possessing  the  same  plan  and  adaptation  as  those 
already  passed  in  review.  The  Liebig  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  occupies  a  separate  building,  and  accommodates  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents.    It  ranks  among  the  best  in  Germany. 

The  polytechnic  at  Vienna  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  industrial  museum. 

Prof.  Runkle  referred  to  the  much  larger  teaching  force  employed  in  these  schools 
as  compared  with  ours,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  this  fact. 

There  is  also  a  marked  contrast  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  foreign 
schools  aU  the  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  and  the  professor,  as  a  rule,  takes 
no  means  to  learn  whether  his  students  understand  the  subject  or  not.  They  are 
expected  to  take  sufficiently  full  notes  during  the  lecture  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
write  it  out  fully. 

WHY  THE  AMEEICAN  STUDENT  IN  MECHANIC  ARTS  HAD  BEST  STUDY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Another  strong  contrast  between  these  schools  and  those  at  home  is  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  studies.  I  am  often  asked  whether  I  would 
advise  a  young  man  to  take  his  undergraduate  professional  course  in  a  German 
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rather  than  in  an  American  polytechnic  school.  I  say  decidedly,  no,  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  student  to  lay  the  soUd  foundation  of  his 
professional  knowledge  in  the  country  where  he  will  practice  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
purely  scientific  knowledge  is  the  same,  but  the  details  in  application,  methods  in 
practice,  and  economic  conditions  are  not  the  same;  and  it  is  important  that  the 
student  should  not  be  obhged  in  any  sense  to  change  his  point  of  view  as  he  enters 
upon  his  professional  career.  In  the  second  place,  the  student  is  in  a  strange  land, 
and  free  fromaU  the  socialand  educational  restraints  of  his  home  life;  and  the  fact 
is  that  too  many  cannot  bear  the  change. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  STUTTGABT. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  polytechnic  schools  to  consider  briefly  a  few  of  those  of 
lower  grade.  And  first,  the  Baugewerke,  or  trade-school  of  Stuttgart.  It  occu- 
pies one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
polytechnic  school.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  such  instruction  as  is  needed  by  work- 
men and  foremen  in  the  vaxious  trades  which  apply,  particularly  in  architecture, 
in  agricultural  engineering,  in  the  construction  and  superintendence  of  water 
works,  and  in  machine  construction.  Most  of  the  students  are  either  workmen  in 
these  various  trades  or  propose  to  become  apprentices.  The  school  does  not  furnish 
any  opportunities  for  manual  .instruction.  There  is  a  body  of  about  40  teachers, 
and  a  variable,  but  often  large,  number  of  students.  The  instruction  is  given  in 
half-yearly  courses,  so  those  who  are  at  work  in  one  portion  of  the  year  can  get  the 
instruction  in  the  other.  Usually,  the  instruction  in  winter  is  given  to  three  or 
four  parallel  sections,  while  the  fewer  pupils  in.summer  require  only  one  or  two 
sections,  according  to  the  subject.  Some  subjects  are  only  given  in  one  term  of 
each  year.  Instruction  is  given  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
with  a  recess  from  13  to  1  o'clock.  Very  many  of  the  students  get  most  of  their 
instruction  in  the  evening,  their  days  being  devoted  to  work. 

The  preparatory  course  for  those  needing  it  is,  for  the  first  class,  German,  6  hours 
per  week;  French,  4  hours;  history  and  geography,  4  hours;  writing,  6  hours; 
arithmetic,  6  hours;  geometry,  6  hours;  free  hand  drawing,  6  hours;  geometrical 
drawing,  6  hours;  in  aU,  44  hours  per  week:  for  the  second  class,  German,  6  hours; 
French,  4rJ-  hours;  writing,  3  hours;  algebra,  8  hours;  geometry  and  stereotomy,  8 
hours;  ornament  drawing,  6  hours;  architectural  drawing,  8  hours;  in  all,  43J 
hours  per  week.  It  takes  a  student  one  year  to  complete  this  course.  I  must  refer 
you  to  the  large  study-plan  on  the  wall  for  further  details.  There  is  one  additional 
point  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  At  a  certain  time  in  the  spring  of  each  year 
an  order  is  issued  by  the  war  department  of  the  German  government  that  all  young 
men  bom  on  and  after  a  given  date  must  present  themselves  for  examination  for 
military  service.  AU  who  are  found  physically  quahfied  must  serve  three  years, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  a  given  course  of  study,  in  which 
case  they  serve  only  one  year.  This  school  prepares  students  for  this  examination 
by  the  following  course:  German,  8  hours  per  week;  French,  10  hours;  history,  8 
hours;  physical  and  poUtical  geography,  OhourS;  mathematical  geography,  3hours; 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  review  and  practice,  4  hoiurs;  geometry  and  stereotomy, 
review  and  practice,  4  hours;  in  all,  43  hours  per  week  for  the  summer  term  of  each 
year.  This  school  is  held  in  high  regard  by  the  citizens  of  Stuttgart,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  Germany  doing  this  particular  work.  How  much  more  would 
it  cost  the  city  of  Boston  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a  school  than  it  now  asks 
for  the  free  evening  schools? 

THE  FREIBTJRG  MINING  SCHOOL. 

The  buildings  of  the  Freiburg  Mining  School  are  filled  with  varied  and  most  val- 
uable collections,  especially  those  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  models  illustra- 
tive of  mining  operations  and  machinery,  as  might  properly  be  expected.  Besides 
the  courses  of  instruction  given  at  the  academy,  the  students  have  the  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  application  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  reduction  and  metallur- 
gical works  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  has  no  laboratories  for  experimental  work 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  such  as  we  possess ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  oppor- 
timities  for  practical  work  at  Freiburg  fully  answer  the  same  ends.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  student  who  first  takes  a  practical  course  of  ore-reduc- 
tion and  smelting  in  our  laboratories  wUl  be  aU  the  better  prepared  to  profit  by 
actual  work  in  the  mines  and  metallurgical  works ;  and  I  here  repeat  and  empha- 
size what  I  have  said  before  to-night,  that  the  student  had  better  take  his  profes- 
sional course  at  home,  and  then  go  abroad  if  he  has  the  time  and  means ;  and  this 
I  think  particularly  true  o€>i^iiikijrii,cMmosoft® 
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WHY  PROFESSOR  RUNKLE  TOOK  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AT  KOMOTAU. 

Before  visiting  the  school  at  Komotau,  in  Bohemia,  which  is  known  there  as  the 
Mechanical  Technical  Instruction  Workshops  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
implying  that  it  is  a  government  school  in  charge  of  the  ministers  of  commerce, 
will  you  allow  me  to  state  a  fact  which  made  this  school  to  me  of  uncommon  inter- 
est. After  our  plan  had  been  worked  out,  and  the  instruction  in  the  shops  had 
been  given  about  one  year,  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Cincinnati  the  programme 
of  the  Komotau  schools.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and  pleasure  to  find  a  school  based 
on  the  same  plan,  and  the  practical  instruction  carried  out  in  substantially  the  same 
way,  and  credit  given  to  Director  Victor  Della-Voss  of  the  polytechnic  school  of 
Moscow. 

PURPOSE  OF  KOMOTAU  SCHOOL. 

The  simple  aim  of  the  school  is  to  educate  skilled  mechanics  in  the  best  and  quick- 
est way,  and  with  such  theoretical  knowledge  as  the  mechanic  needs  in  addition  to 
manual  skUl.  The  plan  of  the  buUding  before  you  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  front  portion  is  used  for  the  theoretical  instruction, 
and  the  three  portions  extending  at  right  angles  in  the  rear  contain  1iie  shops. 
These  were  at  first  equipped  for  forty-eight  students,  but  additional  facilities  have 
been  furnished  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  increasing  number  of  students.  The 
minimum  age  for  admission  is  14  years,  but  aU  ages  up  to  36  are  found  in  the  school. 
The  course  is  two  years,  and  the  student  is  occupied  nine  hours  per  day,  from  8  a.  m. 
to  13  m. ,  in  the  study  and  drawing  rooms,  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m. ,  in  the  shops.  The 
shop-work  holds  the  first  consideration,  as  the  quality  of  this  work  is  the  test  by 
which  the  pubUc  is  to  determine  the  value  of  the  schools.  The  theoretical  subjects, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  are  determined  solely  by  the  student's  needs  as 
a  skilled  mechanic.  Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  course  of  study.  First  year's 
course  of  shop-work :  1.  Carpentry  and  joinery,  30  hours  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
2.  Wood-turning,  30  hours  per  week  for  13  weeks.  3.  Hand-tool  work  in  metals, 
30  hours  per  week  for  13  weeks.  In  this  course  the  typical  forms  in  lock-smithery 
are  used  as  models,  preparatory  to  a  course  in  apphoation  during  the  second  year. 
The  student  changes  his  shop-work  every  four  weeks. 

First  year's  course  of  theoretical  studies :  1.  Linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of 
projections,  10  hours  per  week.  3.  Free-hand  drawing,  4  hours  per  week.  8.  Round- 
hand  writtQg,  1  hour  per  week,  winter  term.  4.  Arithmetic,  5  hours  per  week  in 
winter,  and  3  hours  in  summer.  5.  Geometry,  3  hours  per  week  in  summer. 
6.  Physics,  1  hour  per  week.  7.  Machine  theory,  3  hours  per  week.  8.  Simple 
book-keeping  and  busmess  papers.  In  all  of  these  subjects  only  the  simplest  ele- 
ments are  taught,  in  a  plain  and  thorough  way.  Second  year's  course  of  shop- 
work:  1.  Forging,30hoursperweekfor8  weeks,  240  hours.  3.  Foundry  work,  30 
hours  per  week  for  8  weeks.  3.  Iron  turning,  30  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 
4.  Machine  lock-smithery,  an  applied  course  of  30  hours  per  week  of  12  weeks. 

Besides  the  prescribed  work  in  this  course,  each  industrious  student  can  make  one 
or  more  complete  machines.     In  this  extra  work  he  has  only  the  direction,  sugges- 
tions, and  advice  of  his  teachers,  in  order  to  cultivate  as  early  as  possible  his  inde- 
pendence in  design  and  execution.    Second  year's  course  of  theoretical  studies  • 
1.  Machine  drawing,  10  hours  per  week.   2.  Free-hand,  4  hours  per  week.    3.  Arith- 
metic, 2  hours  per  week.     4.  Stereotomy,  1  hour  per  week.     5.  Applications  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  to  simple  machine  computations,  3  hours  per  week 
6.  The  manipulation  and  manufacture  of  metals,  1  hour  per  week.     7    Machine 
theory,  2  hours  per  week.    8.  Book-keeping  and  business-papers. 
„-^'^/^,*^®,^'^°P®*'^®™®*^"''*'°'^  '^  Siven  through  a  progressive  series  of  models 
all  of  which  each  student  must  work,  nor  can  he  take  a  new  one  till  the  previous 
one  is  satisfactorily  made.    Any  student  who,  through  greater  industry  or  capacity 
finishes  the  course  in  advance  of  the  class  can  choose  his  work,  with  the  sanction 
of  his  teacher,  till  the  course  is  completed,  but  he  cannot  enter  a  new  shoo  in 
advance  of  his  class.  ^ 

As  aU  the  materials  are  furnished  by  the  school,  it  claims  all  the  work  Each 
stiident  has  a  case  with  his  name  attached,  in  which  his  work  is  placed  All  Dierp<! 
of  marked  exceUence  are  put  into  the  collection  for  general  and  annual  exhibitions, 
m  the  name  of  the  student.  All  the  work  is  kept  for  two  years,  and  then  sold  to 
schools  and  individuals  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  OF  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  a  smaU,  but  growing,  class  of  men  abroad  called  Technikers.    They  do  not 
claim  to  be,  or  rank  with    engineers,  but  are  simnly  skilled  and  well-educated 
mechanics,  and  these  menSVgfeiIng  ^jtotioffl^gfiijhers  in  such  schools  as  that 
ART — VOL  3 50 
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at  Komotau.  They  are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  both  departments,  and  are 
likelj  to  be  much  better  teachers  of  shop-work  than  the  mechanic  who  has  only  his 
shop  experience.  While  there  is  not  an  excess  of  such  men  abroad,  here  they  are 
diflacult  to  find.  If  we  could  meet  the  demand  which  already  exists,  this  kind  of 
education  would  make  rapid  strides  in  this  country. 

THE  KOMOTAU  SCHOOL  A  MODEL   FOR  THE  ATJSTEIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  director  of  the  Komotau  school,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor 
Hauff,  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  Vienna,  who  is  the  chairman  of  a  commission 
having  in  charge  the  matter  of  intermediate  industrial  education  in  Austria.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  special  schools  in  all  industrious  centres  throughout  the 
empire,  having  precisely  the  same  aims  as  that  at  Komotau,  and  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  methods,  but  varied  and  adapted  to  the 
industry  of  the  particular  locality,  the  theoretical  studies  conforming  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  industry.  I  was  informed  that  the  aim  and  end  of  these  schools 
is  to  be  instruction;  and  only  when  the  manufacture  of  certain  things  can  be 
taught  in  an  apphed  course  more  successfully  than  by  the  making  of  ideal  or 
purely  educational  models  will  it  be  done ;  the  principle  having  already  been  settled 
that  these  schools  were  in  no  sense  to  become  or  to  be  regarded  as  commercial 
manufacturing  estabhshments. 

TECHNICAL   SCHOOL   FOR  IRON  WORKERS,   IN  STEYER,   AUSTRIA. 

The  department  of  commerce  has  also  established  a  practical  technical  school  at 
Steyer,  with  work-shops  to  teach  all  the  processes  in  the  working  of  iron  and  steel, 
such  as  forging,  turning,  chipping,  filing,  boring,'  scraping,  polishing,  burnishing, 
soldering,  tempering,  annealing,  gilding,  silvering,  nickeling,  engraving,  etching, 
coloring,  staining,  etc.,  including  applications  to  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  In 
connection  with  the  programme  of  the  school,  we  find  the  following  remarks : 

"  It  is  now  beyond  question  that  the  required  education,  together  with  the  arts 
belonging  to  the  several  trades,  can  only  be  gained  in  special  schools  with  work- 
shops fitted  up  in  the  proper  way.  These  work-shops  also  make  it  possible  for  large 
numbers  to  fit  themselves  for  the  various  technical  trades,  without  having  to  travel 
the  unpleasant  path  which  leads  through  the  years  of  .apprenticeships,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquire  the  proper  education.  While  the  shops  here  relate  to  the 
manufacture  of  small  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  those  at  Komotau  and  Klagenfurt 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  education  of  foremen  and  workmen  in  machine 
manufacturing,  and  those  at  Ferlach,  to  gun-making. 

"  Just  as  the  last-named  school  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  in  a  few  years  to 
revive  an  almost  dead  industry,  and  make  workmen  capable  of  paying  taxes  out  of 
despairing  mechanics,  so  the  school  at  Komotau  has  shown  the  most  brilliant  proofs 
of  usefulness,  and  the  ends  there  gained  have  been  acknowledged  at  home  and 
abroad.  One  proof  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  all  the  pupils  from  Komotau 
have  found  occupation  in  different  manufacturing  establislunents ;  and  another, 
that  England,  a  country  xmsurpassed  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  has 
already  sent  some  students  to  the  school. 

"The  organization  of  this  school  was  acknowledged  so  excellent  by  English 
mechanical  engineers,  who  were  sent  to  make  the  examination,  that  one  of  the 
most  famous  iron  manufacturers  has  expressed  his  approbation  by  sending  his  own 
son,  and  a  member  of  another  wealthy  family,  to  study  there.  We  beSeve  that 
such  facts  prove  conclusively  the  value  of  work-shop  instruction ;  and  if  the  school 
here  is  properly  supported,  manufactui'ers  will  soon  be  able  to  defy  competition." 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  Austria  shall  persist  in  carrying  out 
the  educational  plan  upon  which  she  has  entered,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
she  will  take  high  rank  among  the  leading  industrial  nations  of  the  world ;  and  I 
earnestly  commend  the  example  set  by  Austria  to  the  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States. 

PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

Dr.  Blake  then  inquired  whether  the  industrial  education  given  at  Komotau, 
Bohemia,  described  in  the  address,  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  made  the  pupil 
self-supporting  on  leaving  school,  or  whether  it  was  only  elementary. 

Prof.  Runkle  stated  in  reply  that,  on  graduating  from  the  school  at  Komotau,  the 
pupil  was  able  to  find  employment  in  a  machine  shop,  and  begin  to  earn  enough  to 
support  himself  ;  that  these  graduates  are  not  skilled  mechanics  when  they  leave 
the  school  any  more  than  i[^Si^  fe^/tM/feagtSftSiS^f  Technology  is  an  engineer. 
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The  course  at  Komotau  is  two  years,  and  in  that  time  the  pupils  acquire  so  much 
practical  knowledge  that  there  are  few  mechanics  who  can  do  such  a  variety  of 
work ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  in  manufacturing,  they  have  not, 
of  course,  the  skUlof  experienced  mechanics  who  began  with  the  same  training  and 
preparation. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR    AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOYS? 

Dr.  Blake  then  asked  Professor  Runkle  whether  he  considered  the  system  followed 
at  Komotau  and  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  better  adapted  to  our  needs,  here  in 
Boston,  than  a  system  of  trade  schools  by  which  each  pupil  should  receive  such 
instruction  as  would  enable  him  to  leave  school  a  finished  workman  in  some  trade. 
He  said  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
was,  which  is  the  plan  which  will  best  fit  the  boys  for  work ;  and  that  whatever 
plan  was  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  its  advantage  to  the  pubUc 
in  some  simple  way,  and  to  be  able  to  show  results  to  the  public  within  a  year  or 
two.  Now  the  question  is,  under  these  circumstances,  which  is  the  best  plan  to  begin 
with? 

Professor  Runkle  in  reply  said  he- was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  study 
of  practical  processes  as  is  pursued  at  the  Komotau  school  or  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  is  all  that  can  be  advantageously  covered  by  any  school.  Give  the 
boy  a  thorough  drill  in  general  principles  and  processes,  and,  in  a  part  of  his  course, 
such  applications  as  he  has  the  time  and  ability  to  make.  To  establish  in  addition 
a  large  machine  shop  to  teach  the  applications  in  special  trades  would  involve  a 
large  expense,  and  be  a  great  waste  of  money.  Moreover,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  teach  the  boys  what  they  wish  to  practice,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  general  methods.  We  have  got  to  educate  mechanics,  or  lay  the  proper 
foundation,  or  else  go  without.  To  make  this  education  the  most  appropriate,  we 
must,  in  connection  with  the  shop  instruction,  give  the  pupil  such  mental  instruc- 
tion as  will  be  most  suitable  to  fit  him  for  these  special  industries.  The  shop  courses 
form  the  true  key  to  a  technical  education. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  having  inquired  at  what  age  boys  can  advantageously  receive 
this  kind  of  instruction.  Professor  Runkle  repEed  that  they  can  advantageously 
begin  at  fourteen,  although  the  Komotau  school  contains  pupils  of  all  ages,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-six. 

Dr.  Blake  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  look  at  this  subject  from  the  compara- 
tively narrow  stand-point  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  having 
in  view  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools, 
whose  future  welfare  depended  largely  upon  whether  they  were  taught  hovs*  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  This,  in  a  measure,  compelled  him  to  a  particular  view  of 
what  would  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  practical  value  of  the  plan  adopted.  It  is 
well  known  that  machinery  has  not  yet  done  away  with  the  teaching  of  trades, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  wiU  for  many  years.  As  we  are  gradually  losing  our 
native  mechanics,  and  wiU,  in  time,  be  compelled  to  import  skille.d  workmen,  it 
would  seem  at  once  desirable,  if  feasible,  that  a  plan  which  shoidd  replenish  our 
gradually-diminishing  class  of  mechanics  should  be  given  a  trial,  particularly 
where  such  a  plan  had  the  indorsement  of  practical  men,  and  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  other  cities  to  support  it.  Such  a  plan  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  industi-ial  education,  in  which  the  intention  to  teach  specific  trades 
was  advocated.  The  assurance  that  such  could  be  done  successfully  in  two  years, 
and  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  it  takes  for  each  pupil  in  the  high  schools,  was  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Considering  the  ch:cumstancesof  the  class  to  be  benefited,  and  the  positiveness  of 
the  results  obtained,  and  the  undoubted  success  which  would  attend  such  a  course,  it 
was  recommended  at  the  time  as  the  best  to  adopt  rather  than  any  plan  which 
taught  only  general  principles.  Be  it  remembered  that  most  of  the  pupils  of  such 
a  school  would  average  about  fourteen  years  of  age  on  entering,  and  that  very  many 
of  them  would  fail  to  derive  much  benefit  if  the  instruction  was  only  of  a  general 
or  elementary  character.  In  the  beginning  of  an  important  subject  like  this  of 
industrial  education,— probably  the  most  important  of  the  present  day  or  genera- 
tion,—very  little  should  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  individual  effort  of  a  boy,  to 
complete  his  general  education  by  the  required  opportunity  to  get  the  specific  edu- 
cation necessary.  Time  and  experience  would  undoubtedly  call  for  modification 
and  amplification  of  the  subject,  and  whatever  plan  was  adopted  would,  in  the  end, 
conform  to  the  needs  of  the  community  that  supported  it.  The  experience  of  Paris 
in  the  maintenance  of  ti-ade  schools,  and  the  complete  success  in  teaching  trades 
and  in  turning  out  skilled  workmen,  whose  services  were  in  constant  demand. 
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showed  at  least  that  one  city  had  successfully  proved  the  problem  of  this  form  of 
industrial  trairdng.  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  December,  1880,*  gives  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  trades  school  in  Paris, 
which  all  interested  in  the  subject  will  read  with  pleasure.  Boston's  position 
seemed  somewhat  to  resemble  that  of  Paris.  The  plan  selected  was  suited  to  the 
local  requirements,  and,  until  a  comprehensive  system  was  adopted  by  the  State,  it 
would  be  the  best  to  aim  at  what  was  positive  and  not  general  in  character,  and 
where  results  would  prove  the  wisdom  of  not  at  first  attempting  to  do  too  much. 

WHY  SUCH  A  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  IS  BETTER  THAN  A  MAIIUFACTTJEING  SHOP. 

Professor  Runkle  said  that  at  Chalons-sur-Mame  they  have  a  large  manufacturing 
shop,  and  while  this  plan  is  very  expensive,  it  is  not  at  aU  as  efficient  as  that  of  the 
Komotau  school. 

Suppose  the  city  of  Boston  should  build  a  large  machine  shop,  and  undertake  to 
teach  a  large  number  of  boys.  Before  these  boys  could  be  of  any  value  in  the  shop, 
they  must  be  taught  to  handle  some  of  the  tools.  Then  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  we  can  best  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  tools,  whether  by  putting  them  into 
the  shop  and  letting  them  acquire  it  as  best  they  can,  or  by  putting  up  laboratories 
where  we  can  teach  to  large  classes  the  fundamental  processes  which  they  need  in 
practice,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  boy  is  not  fit  to  go  into  a  shop. 
By  this  latter  plan  we  can  render  this  instruction  much  more  effectual  and  far  less 
expensive. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  why  did  he  not 
put  up  a  large  machine  shop  in  connection  with  the  Komotau  schools,  where  these 
boys  could  apply  their  knowledge;  and  his  reply  was  that  in  their  two  years'  course 
the  boys  learned  so  much  that  they  could  go  into  machine  shops  and  get  employ- 
ment, and  receive  pay  while  learning  the  apphcations.  The  mental  training  a  boy 
receives  in  such  a  school  should  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  he  is 
learning,  and  he  should  be  made  to  see  that  this  is  the  case. 

Every  boy  in  the  promotion  school  always  makes  one  or  two  designs  while  at  the 
school,  making  the  drawings  himself,  and  going  from  one  shop  to  another  to  con- 
struct them. 

PROFESSOR  ORDWAY  ON  THE  KOMOTAU  PLAM. 

Professor  Ordway  said  such  schools  do,  indeed,  teach  only  the  elements,  but  when 
the  students  leave  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  teach 
the^  one  trade,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  lame.  We  should  give  the  boys  a  liberal 
education,  and  not  educate  them  for  one  trade  alone,  thus  making  of  a  boy  a  car- 
penter or  a  blacksmith,  and  teaching  him  nothing  else.  Instead  of  this,  give  them 
a  liberal  education  and  let  them  find  their  own  place  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world. 

An  EngUsh  gentleman,  who  was  sent  to  study  industrial  art  education  as  we  car- 
^  ried  it  on  in  tins  country,  said  that  the  great  difference  between  an  English  and  a 
French  workman  was  that,  whereas  an  English  workman  was  trained  to  make  one 
piece,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  piece  before  it  came  into 
his  hands,  nor  what  was  done  with  it  afterwards,  whUe  the  French  workman  knew 
aU  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Dresser  said  the  proposition  of  Professor  Runkle  was  incidental  tothe  course  of 
civilization.  In  coUege,  boys  receive  a  liberal  education,  and  they  subsequently 
undertake  the  study  of  some  special  calling.  Now,  every  one  should  be  quaUfled 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can  for  the  calling  he  is  to  take  up.  The  experience  of  one 
generation  should  find  some  means  of  -being  transmitted  to  those  generations  that 
come  after.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  that  we  attempt  to  do  too  much.  Instead 
of  giving  the  boys  such  instruction  as  we  can,  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
school  committee  to  graduate  them  as  perfect  mechanics;  but  this  cannot  be  done, — 
firstly,  because  it  is  too  costly;  and  secondly,  because  any  such  scheme  comes 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise;  and  cold  water  wUl  at  once  be  thrown  on 
any  scheme  that  comes  in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Blake  having  referred  again  to  the  fact  that  whatever  plan  the  school  com- 
mittee should  adopt  would  need  to  show  results  in  a  simple  way,  and  in  a  short 
time,  and  to  make  the  boys  self-supporting. 

Professor  Whittaker  said  the  school  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
has  not  attempted  to  give  as  much  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  the  school 
at  Komotau.  He  inquired  of  Professor  Ordway  whether  all  of  its  graduates  are 
not  now  employed,  and  whether  any  are  to  be  had  to-day  without  taking  them 
from  places  where  they  are  at  work. 


*  For  this  article,  reprinted  i'iom  theffl4igHffl:@§fitiiBporary  Review  of  September 
1880,  see  pp.  751-760  of  this  volume. *^ 
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RESULTS  SHOWN  BY  THE  SCHOOL  OP  MECHANIC  AETS  IN  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOaV. 

Professor  Ordway  said :  Of  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  many 
have  gone  into  machine  shops,  and  he  knew  of  none  who  were  not  now  at  work ,  while 
others  are  engaged  ua  teaching  shop-work.  Under  the  present  school  systeni,  we 
have  after  the  grammar  school  the  high  school.  Now,  what  are  our  boys  good  for 
when  they  leave  the  high  school?  They  are  ready  to  fit  for  college ;  hence,  by  such 
a  system  we  are  furnishing  opportunities  for  a  suitable  education  only  to  that  part 
of  our  boys  who  propose  to  fit  for  college,  or  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Let  us  have  manual  high  schools  also,  and  let  each  boy  choose  between  the  two, 
and  we  shall  then  be  giving  equal  opportunities  to  all.  As  a  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  business  to  fit  boys  for  trades.  We  do  not  educate  lawyers  or  phy- 
sicians at  the  expense  of  the  city,  neither  shoiHd  it  be  required  of  us  to  educate  for 
special  trades. 

Professor  Whittaker  said  that  misunderstanding  and  imnecessary  discussion  might 
arise  if  the  term  "  skilled  mechanic"  was  not  defined.  A  person  may  properly  be 
called  a  skilled  or  an  expert  mechanic  if  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  some  mechamc  art,  and  has  acquired  great  dexterity  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  processes.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  processes  of  an  art  can  best  be  acquired  in  a  good  school,  and  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  to  enable  one  to  sec\ire  a  good  footing  in  a  shop  where 
he  can  make  himseK  useful  and  receive  compensation ;  and  the  point  now  under 
discussion  seems  to  be  this :  should  the  extreme  skill  or  dexterity  of  the  expert 
mechanic  be  acquired  in  the  school  or  in  the  actual  practice  of  his  art? 

Such  great  skill  can  ordy  be  acquired  by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  process,  and 
the  question  is  whether  this  repetition  shall  be  made  in  a  shop  for  pay,  or  in  a 
school  at  an  expense.  The  division-of -labor  system,  under  which  most  manufac- 
tories are  now  managed,  renders  them  perhaps  the  best  place  that  can  be  conceived 
of  for  the  acquiring  of  such  dexterity.  If  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
acquiring  of  this  extreme  dexterity  his  labor  has  a  marketable  value,  the  school 
must  be  able  to  do  for  the  student  more  than  the  shop  can  do  for  him,  or  nothing 
can  justify  the  waste  of  producing  power,  which  in  this  case  must  occur  in  the 
school.  A  school  can,  indeed,  vary  the  work  of  the  learner  more  frequently  than 
a  manufacturer  could  afford  to  do,  and  in  this  and  in  other  ways  the  work  of  the 
school  could  be  made  more  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  average  student.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  a  disadvantage  to  the  student  to  require  him  to  use 
continuously  the  productive  powers  that  he  has,  even  for  the  one  purpose  of  earn- 
ing money,  before  acquiring  other  productive  powers.  Under  the  usual  division-of- 
labor  system,  those  persons  who  can  perform  a  single  process  well  are  as  needful  to 
the  success  of  our  industries  as  the  more  skillful  persons  who  can  perform  all  the 
processes  of  an  art  with  great  dexterity.  Many  more  of  the  less  skillful  people  are 
needed  than  of  the  more  skillful  ones.  The  skillful  help  to  keep  the  others  usefully 
employed,  and  to  make  them  more  useful  as  producing  agents,  they  receive  higher 
wages,  and  they  really  earn  more  than  the  others ;  but  the  skillful  and  the  skill- 
acquiring  persons  are  both  needed  in  our  iadustries,  and  it  might  be  a  misfortune 
if  the  school  should  prevent  young  men  from  turning  their  services  to  good  account 
after  they  have  become  useful  wealth-producers,  and  after  manufacturers  are  veil- 
ing to  offer  them  as  good  opportunities  for  acquiring  dexterity  as  the  best  school 
can.  When  a  person  has  acquired  the  extreme  dexterity  which  is  essential  to  the 
best  performance  of  a  single  process  of  some  mechanic  art,  he  can  produce  as  much 
wealth  as  if  he,  in  addition  to  practicing  the  process,  had  the  dexterity  to  perform 
some  other  processes  equally  well.  Should  the  process  in  which  he  is  skillful  fall 
out  of  use  through  some  improvement,  or  should  he  lose  his  place  from  any  cause, 
he  is  fortunate  if  he  has  had  a  liberal  training  in  all  of  the  processes  of  his  art,  for 
in  that  case  he  can  probably  soon  make  himself  dexterous  in  the  performance  of 
some  other  closely  related  one.  Great  discretion  and  good  judgment  are  needed  in 
drawing  the  line  that  shall  indicate  the  end  of  the  preparatory  and  the  beginning 
of  the  wealth-producing  life.  The  school  board  must  draw  it  where  it  will,  in  their 
judgment,  best  serve  the  public  interest ;  but  the  individual  student  must,  aided  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  advisers,  draw  it  where  it  seems  likely  best  to  serve  his  personal 
interests. 

Professor  Runkle  believes  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  a  trade  school  in  the 
world.    They  will  all  be  given  up  now  that  a  better  system  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Lowe  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  would  be  useful  in  all  departments  of  hfe. 
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IV. 

Industrial  Design  as  Applied  to  Manupacttjees. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Blastner,  Director  of  the  Lowell  School  of  Design,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Ms  school  was  given 
by  Mr.  Kastner  at  the  269th  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  April 
28th,  1881: 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  Kastner  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Kastner  said :  In  coming  before  you  to-day  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the 
Lowell  School  of  Design,  of  which  I  am  director,  I  am  speaking  of  something  that 
you  all  know  very  well  in  its  practical  results,  but  it  is  a  subject  that  is  worthy  of 
being  again  and  again  presented.  Incidents  are  constantly  occurring  that  show 
how  widely  the  school  is  known.  It  supplies  a  long-felt  need ;  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  designers,  and  my  list  of  applicants  is  very  large.  The  interest  that 
manufactm:ers  take  in  it,  the  cheerful  courtesy  with  which  looms  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  school,  the  alacrity  with  which  my  needs  have  been  supplied  when 
I  have  hinted  that  we  wanted  materials  for  the  weaving  room,  and  samples  of  all 
kinds  for  ideas,  all  these  things  speak  louder  than  words  could  possibly  do. 

THE  LOWELL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  SEEKS  TO  TRAIN  AMERICAN  DESIGNERS. 

The  object  for  which  I  am  constantly  laboring  is  to  supply  the  American  manu- 
facturers with  native  designers,  to  train  up  young  men  and  young  women  to  fill 
the  places  that,  until  very  recently,  were  held  entirely  by  English  and  Frenchmen; 
the  nation  needs  such  a  work  done;  it  may  be  but  a  "  drop  in  the  ocean,"  but  it  is 
something  that  helps  on,  as  much  as  one  mortal  can  help,  the  grand  old  spirit  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  encouraging  and  aiding  home  enterprise;  it  is  one  of  the  things, 
small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  all-powerful  in  the  aggregate,  helping  our  coimtry 
so  that  she  can  feel  that  she  has  within  herself  the  possibilities  of  supplying  her 
own  needs,  and  not  going  abroad  for  what  she  ought  to  have  here.  I  should  like 
to  supply  om-  manufactories  with  designers  of  taste  and  skUl,  so  that  our  fabrics 
would  have  not  alone  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  a  grace  of  figure  and  beauty  of  tone 
such  as  would  insure  success  in  home  and  foreign  markets. 

Paris  has  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  work  of  this  kind.  Their  ateliers  de  dessein 
(designers'  workshops),  furnish  all  the  novelties,  all  the  graceful,  elegant  designs 
that  are  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  printers  and  manufacturers  either  go  to 
those  workshops  or  are  in  communication  with  them  to  obtaiQ  new  patterns  and 
adapt  their  fresh  ideas  to  the  needs  of  the  different  markets. 

Whenever  we  say  of  a  thing,  "  it  is  of  French  manufacture,"  we  think  involun- 
tarily of  elegance  and  beauty,  as  we  would  in  connection  with  no  other  name. 
England  is  the  principal  buyer  of  these  French  designs,  and  often  has  regular  con- 
tracts with  their  atehers  because  of  the  universally-acknowledged  preeminence  of 
their  work. 

WHY  TRAINING  OP  FRENCH  DESIGNERS  IS  SO  SUCCESSFUL. 

One  reason  of  this  preeminence  is  that  the  student  is  subjected  to  a  severe  course 
of  study  in  drawing  directly  from  natural  flowers,  or  artificial  forms  of  the  natural 
flowers  when  they  can  be  obtained,  and  never  from  flat  Unes.  The  latter  practice 
would  never  be  allowed.  To  do  as  good  work  here,  the  course  of  study  should  be 
as  thorough  and  the  student  should  have  constant  practice  in  sketching  from 
nature.  I  reiterate  it  again  and  again,  I  insist  upon  it  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
designer's  skill,  as  the  great  secret  of  his  success,  the  ability  to  reproduce  in  his 
pattern  the  curves  of  natural  flowers,  and  also  their  lights  and  shadows. 

It  would  be  a  great  advance  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  simple  and  artis- 
tic patterns  in  the  cheaper  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  fabrics  would  be  those  that 
sold  the  best. 

To  obtain  beautiful  patterns  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  designer  be  familiar 
with  natural  forms.     Grace  and  elegance  lie  at  the  very  soul  of  nature. 

Many  people  who  have  Imd  onbr  ftjrd-ig±e  succe^Jn  fine  art  find  their  place  and 
are  well  remunerated  whewiSej^^md^ii^imS^lSQlI^rt.  Indeed  their  experience  in 
fine  art  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  in  designing,  as  it  takes  a  skmful  hand. 
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I  beg  leave  to  show  you  these  specimens  as  a  proof  of  it.  This  is  really  a  work 
of  art ;  it  takes  an  artist's  hand  to  make  such  a  design.  It  is  all  printed  by  hand, 
and  requires  a  nice  eye  for  color,  in  order  to  produce  a  pleasing  combination. 

But  whUe  many  who  have  f  aUed  in  fine  art  have  succeeded  to  their  perfect  satis- 
faction in  industrial  art,  I  have  had  occasion,  in  my  long  experience,  to  observe 
that  often  pupils  who  fail  to  succeed  in  designing  for  manufacturing  develop  under 
my  training  a  taste  for  the  fine  artj,  and  prove  successful  artists,  lithographers, 
engravers,  and  have  even  painted  on  glass  and  porcelain. 

LIBERAL  GIFTS  OF  LOOMS  TO  LOWELL  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

After  the  estabhshment  of  the  School  of  Practical  Design,  I  felt  very  deeply  the 
need  of  a  weaving  room  and  looms,  that  the  pupU  might  be  able  to  put  his  design 
into  the  fabric,  and  judge  better  about  its  desirabihty.  I  felt  also  that  if  they  were 
able  to  weave,  their  judgment  would  be  safer  in  making  their  design.  Different 
loom  builders  who  knew  of  my  wishes,  and  recognized  at  once  the  importance  of 
the  matter,  presented  the  school  with  looms, — George  Crompton,  one  Jacquard  and 
one  twenty-harness  loom  ;  Lewiston  Machine  Company,  one  eight-harness  loom ; 
Bridesburg  Manufactviring  Company,  one  loom  ;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Brigham,  of  Bos- 
ton, an  English  loom.  Then  the  necessary  material,  such  as  warp  and  filling  in 
cotton  and  woolen,  was  supplied  by  different  manufacturers ;  and  recently  I  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  some  black  and 
white  silk,  which  wiU  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Kastner  exhibited  a  number  of  samples  of  very  beautiful  cretonnes,  designed 
by  some  of  the  best  French  designers,  and  kindly  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  White,  and  by  Messrs.  Jordan,  March  &  Co.;  also,  several  specimens  of  the 
designs  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

He  said,  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  one  can  never  obtain  as  graceful  effects  by 
machinery  as  by  block-printing,  for  by  machinery  we  cannot  print  one  color  over 
another,  for  the  colors  do  not  dry  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  colors  from  mixing. 
In  regard  to  the  specimens  of  work  of  the  pupils  exhibited,  he  said  that  they  were 
very  correctly  and  beautifully  executed,  and  ready  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  that,  having  shown  some  of  their  work  to  his  brother,  who  is  a  manu- 
facturer in  Paris,  the  latter  said  that  he  must  send  here  for  some  finishers. 

Mr.  Kastner  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  cassimere  woven  at  the  school, 
which  some  manufacturers  had  pronounced  to  be  very  finely  made. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  HAND  WORK. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said :  After  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  with  machinery  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  hand.  Cotton  grows  in  the 
centre  of  India,  and  the  cotton  fibre  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  spun  without 
machinery,  and  then  woven  by  the  use  of  nothing  but  the  reeds  that  grow  near  it. 
In  the  cotton  manufacture  there  have  reaUy  been  but  two  original  inventions,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  saw  gin,  which  is  a  barbarous  instrument,  and  the  second  is 
the  dravidng  the  fibre  by  means  of  rollers.  All  other  machinery  for  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  a  repetition  of  what  was  used  in  pre-historic  times  ;  thus,  the 
spindle  is  purely  a  copy  of  the  distaff  which  was  whirled  by  the  finger.  The  best 
weaving  is  stUl  done  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  loom  in  Lyons,  which  is  nearly  a 
copy  of  the  pre-historic  loom.  I  recently  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  fancy  weav- 
ing done  entirely  by  hand,  within  thirty-six  horn's'  journey  from  Boston,  by  a 
people  who  buy  almost  nothing  but  steel  needles,  but  manufacture  everything  else 
that  they  use.  The  beauty  of  cretonne  has  never  been  approached  by  any  machine. 
Indeed,  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  make  niachines  of  our  chil- 
dren. Block-printing  is  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  in  a  factory  on 
Norwood  Avenue,  but  no  block-priating  of  calico  is  to  be  found  in  this  coimtry. 
In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  comparative  age  of  cotton  and  linen,  Mr.  Atkinson 
said  that  linen  is  really  the  oldest  fabric  known,  though  cotton  may  have  been 
known  earlier  ;  indeed,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  U. 

PAPERS  RELATING  TO  EUROPEAN  ARTISAN  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

SCHOOLS. 


Inteoduction. 

The  interesting  papers  contained  in  this  Appendix  giye  a  view  of 
some  European  Schools  of  Industrial  Art  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  of  value  to  American  instructors  interested  in  Industrial  Art 
Education. 

The  first  paper  is  taken  from  the  official  statement,  made  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Artisans  of  Holland, 
which  accompanied  the  exhibit  sent  by  that  school  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

The  second  paper  consists  of  a  careful  and  detailed  report  upon 
some  Industrial  Art  Schools  in  European  countries,  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Carter;  then  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art 
School.  Professor  Carter's  long  connection  with  Industrial  Art 
Education  in  Massachusetts,  and,  latterly,  for  some  years,  with  simi- 
lar training  in  the  schools  of  Denver,  Colorado,  give  assurance,  if 
any  were  needed,  that  he  brought  to  his  studies  of  the  European 
schools,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  kind  of  information  most 
needed  by  American  investigators.  His  subsequent  success  in  his 
chosen  life-work  as  art  teacher,  lecturer  and  author,  would  seem  to 
show  that  his  studies  of  European  methods  had,  at  all  events,  been 
of  value  to  himself;  and  it  is  noped  that  his  record  of  them  here 
given,  may  prove  of  like  value  to  others. 

II. 

The  Artisan's  School,  Eottbrdam,  Holland. 

(Established  in  1869.) 

Accompanying  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  the  drawings  and  of 
the  practical  work  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Centennial,  at  Philadelphia,  was  a  brief  account  of  the  institution, 
printed  in  Dutch  and  in  English,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken. 

This  school  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  in  the  older  countries 
similar  obstacles  to  the  training  of  artisans  exist  that  are  met  with 
here,  and  also,  as  giving  one  of  their  methods  of  successfully  over- 
coming these  obstacles.  The  "  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science ; "  The  "  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Wf0Ji@it)gy,DiwrB6eiim;  The  Industrial  classes 
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attached  to  the  MetrOT)olitan  Museum,  in  New  York;  and  the  Manual 
Training  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  are 
the  institutions  in  the  United  States  "which  give  similar  practical 
technical  training  in  mechanical  industries.  The  night  classes  of 
The  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore;  The  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia; The  Cooper  Union,  New  York;  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics 
Institute,  Cincinnati;  are  designed  for  a  similar  class  of  pupils,  but 
fall  far  short  of  giving  the  complete  and  thorough  preparation  for 
life  work  that  is  undertaken  in  this  Holland  school.  It  is  interesting 
also,  to  see  how  the  benevolence  of  private  citizens  and  the  sagacity 
of  civic  and  provincial  authorities  have  here  combined  in  an  under- 
taking which  regards  the  interest  of  the  community  not  less  than 
that  of  the  fortunate  individuals. 

As  an  attempt  at  a  practical  solution  of  difficulties  arising  from 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  furnish  an  ever  growing  problem 
in  American  cities  and  towns,  this  Dutch  School  for  the  training  of 
poor  children  to  become  efficient  artisans, — workers  and  bread  win- 
ners instead  of  idlers  and  paupers, — may  be  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  practical  education 
of  American  workers. 

Official  Acoouiw  Of  The  School. 

The  great  scarcity  of  trustworthy  and  clever  -workmen,  so  keenly  felt  for  several 
years,  has  certainly  caused  many  an  architect  and  many  a  builder  to  wish  that 
something  efficient  might  be  done  in  order  to  train  up  young  artisans  to  clever  work- 
men. In  the  present  day,  now  that  the  wages  of  workingmen  do  not  always 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  wants,  the  workshops  are  no  longer,  as  they  for- 
merly might  have  been,  the  best  schools  for  young  beginners.  In  order  to  earn  for 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  the  men  have  no  time  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  boys.  Every  minute  which  a  workman  devotes  to  helping  his  young  compan- 
ion, is  a  loss  to  himself.  So  the  youngsters  have  no  other  means  left  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  trade  than  looking  at  what  the  men  do,  and  it  may  be  easily 
comprehended  that  such  cannot  be  called  a  proper  training. 

Under  these  circmnstances  the  Rotterdam  Department  of  the  Netherlands  Archi- 
tectural Society,  whose  members  are  nearly  all  architects  and  master-builders, 
judged  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  practical  education  of  young  artisans 
and  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

A  Committee  was  constituted  to  prepare  the  foimdation  of  an  Artisan's  School  in 
Rotterdam.  This  Committee,  after  some  deliberations  with  the  authorities  and  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Middleclass  Schools,  obtained  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Town  Council  (voted  imanimously  on  July  8th,  1869)  on  condition  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  School  include  all  the  branches  of  theoretical  instruction,  which  are 
taught  at  the  "Public  Middleclass-School  with  a  course  of  3  years."  For  on  this 
condition  the  Government  wasincUned  to  grant  the  Town  Council  exemption  from 
the  law,  which  prescribed  such  a  Public  School  in  Rotterdam. 

The  funds  for  the  foundation  of  the  school  were  readily  obtained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  the  Committee  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  buy  a 
large  building,  which  was  speedily  fitted  for  the  purpose  and  could  be  openly  inau- 
gurated on  April  11th  1869  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  authorities  and 
supporters  of  the  School. 

To  give  further  details  of  the  history  of  the  school  might  be  considered  less  to 
the  purpose.  We  now  pass  to  a  description  of  the  buildmg,  the  school  rooms  and 
the  workshops,  after  which  we  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  method  followed 
in  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  and  conclude  with  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  main  building  contains  on  the  ground-floor  the  residence  of  the  Director  and 
the  Boardroom ;  on  the  first  story  the  Director's  office,  masters'  waiting  room,  class- 
room for  the  mathematical  branches,  size  50  square  meters,  classroom  for  physics, 
79  m',  and  the  classroom  for  repetition  of  general  branches,  62  m^;  on  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  classroom  for  construction-drawing,  115  m^,  and  for  rectilinear 
drawing  80  m^;  on  the  third  story  the  classroom  for  model  and  ornamental  draw- 
ing,  133  mS  and  the  V<^tff^WM^f  H^iSfosoft® 
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The  workshops  for  the  different  trades  are  behind  the  main  building.  Continual 
enlargement  is  required  by  the  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Now  agam  a  new 
and  considerable  extension  is  contemplating.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected  the  work- 
shops will  have  the  following  dimensions. 

The  workshop  for  carpenters ^ok  '^  ^ 

"    blacksmiths o5  ^^ 

metal  and  bankworkers 193 

metalturning "^^ 

cabinetmakers 184 

stonecutters 63 

masons 63 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  been  estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  training  youths  by  practical 
and  theoretical  instruction  to  become  clever  artisans.        • 

To  take  their  place  in  society  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  artisans  to  be  practi- 
cally and  theoretically  formed  and  fit  for  their  work.  Therefore  the  pupils  are  devel- 
oped in  both  respects.  Practise  and  theory  are  united  and  so  everything  like 
cramming  is  avoided. 

The  practical  instruction,  certainly  the  most  important  for  these  pupils,  who 
when  leaving  the  school  must  be  fit  for  practical  hfe,  is  given  in  the  afternoon  in 
special  workshops  by  clever  masters,  where  the  boys  are  taught  for  carpenters, 
smiths,  braziers,  painters,  masons,  stonecutters,  cabinetmakers,  woodcarvers,  mod- 
ellers, turners  etc.  All  petty  work  is  entirely  excluded  ;  the  boys  are  as  much  as 
possible  occupied  with  work  of  sohdity  and  utihty  either  for  use  in  the  school  or 
for  sale  to  the  trade.  This  instruction  is  given  in  such  a  way  that  without  exagera- 
tion  it  may  be  said  that  the  pupU  from  the  moment  of  entering  the  school  (in  tliis 
instance  the  workshop)  enters  into  real  hfe.  In  the  first  place  he  is  made  familiar 
with  the  tools,  and  immediately  afterwards  entrusted  with  objects  which;  finished, 
have  a  real  destination,  so  that  his  work  is  never  useless  in  his  ovsm  eyes.  The 
ambition  and  the  desire  to  do  right  are  kept  more  alive  in  this  way  than  by  work- 
ing without  a  well  defined  aim.  Moreover  experience  has  taught  that  a  promise 
to  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  large  and  bona-fide  piece  of  workmanship,  excites 
ambition  in  the  boys. 

The  workshops  are  all,  as  far  as  possible,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day, 
and  provided  with  all  necessary  tools  and  conveniences.  In  the  carpenters'  shop, 
where  more  than  80  pupils  are  taught  together,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
benches  with  all  further  requisites ;  in  the  smithies,  with  70  boys,  are  forges,  anvils, 
benches,  vices,  etc. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TECHNICAL  WORK  OP  THE  BOYS  IN  THE  SHOPS. 

Besides  the  continual  enlargements  and  improvements  of  the  several  workshops, 
required  by  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  constructed  by  the  boys^themselves 
under  the  eye  of  the  masters,  the  carpenters  make  chests  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
benches,trestles,  laddersand  steps,  windows,  doors,desks,  etc.  The  smiths :  big  nails, 
crajnps,  hooks,  hinges,  locks,  stoves  -with  appurtenances,  screw  nuts,  smith's  tongs, 
girders,  etc.  The  braziers :  different  kitchen-utensils,  as  watercans,  soaptins,  bak- 
ingpans,  kettles,  dustpans,  stair  rods  and  eyes,  basins,  etc. ;  furthermore  they  are 
taught  stretching,  turning,  forging  and  soldering.  The  instrumentmakers,  work- 
ing in  the  smithies,  are  moreover  instructed  in  the  cutting  of  screws  and  worms, 
the  forging  of  steel  and  copper  and  the  casting  of  copper  objects.  The  masons 
make  different  joints,  plain  walls,  foundations,  chimneys,  niches,  sewers,  arches, 
etc.  The  stonecutters  sinkstones,  steps,  stone  thresholds,  keystones ;  besides  this 
they  are  taught  the  hewing  of  slabs,  transposing  stones,  placing  finished  pieces  of 
masonry,  flooring  tiles  and  placing  plinths.  The  painters  are  instructed  how  to 
make  putty,  to  grind  paint,  to  stop,  to  smooth,  to  rub,  to  cut  and  set  windowglass, 
to  vmte  and  paint  letters,  and  to  unitate  wood  and  marble.  In  the  workshops  for 
cabinetmakers,.woodcarvers  and  turners,  they  make  benches,  hme  and  screw  tongs 
and  other  tools,  drawers,  modelled  and  carved  ornaments,  etc. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

A  few  hours  every  morning  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  general  branches,  a 
repetition  of  what  the  boys  have  learned  in  the  primary  schools,  as  they  have  had 
to  pass  an  easy  examinatio^)^^j^^^^/)^j^p^jJ^(^or  every  class,  except  the 
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first,  it  includes  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  geography  and  history  of 
Holland  and  grammar.  The  grammatical  instruction  for  the  different  classes 
embrace  the  parts  of  speech,  exercises  in  writing  and  easy  composition  without 
grammatical  faults.  In  the  arithmetic  classes  are  taught  the  percentage,  the  rule 
of  three,  simple  and  compound  progressions,  measiuring  of  superficies -and  bodies, 
square  and  cube  roots ;  for  the  second  division  vulgar  fractions,  examples  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  measurement  of  superficies  and  square  roots ;  for  the  third 
division  it  only  goes  to  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  decimal  fractions  and  the 
measurement  of  quadrates  and  rectangles. 

Practical  arithmetic  proves  to  be  of  great  use  in  developing  the  mental  powers  of 
the  pupils ;  it  will  be  superfluous  to  say  that  in  this  branch  the  examples  are  always 
taken  from  daily  practical  life. 

In  the  algebra  classes  the  boys  are  taught  the  knowledge  and  application  of  sim- 
ple and  fractional  forms,  the  greatest  common  measure  and  the  smallest  common 
denominator,  involution  and  evolution  in  geometry  and  the  principal  theories  of 
Unes,  angles,  triangles  and  polygons  and  their  applications.  In  treating  mechan- 
ical arithmetic,  theorems  are  dealt  with  respecting  the  seven  simple  tools,  as  levers 
and  balances,  pulleys  with  fixed  and  loose  wheels  and  tackles,  the  vidndlass  and 
capstan,  the  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  the  wedge  and  the  jack. 

The  instruction  in  physics  comprises  the  leading  properties  of  bodies,  equilibrium 
and  movement. 

In  all  these  branches  the  teachers  bear  in  mind  that  the  boys  are  to  become  arti- 
sans and  the  examples  are  therefore  taken  as  much  as  possible  from  their  future 
profession. 

The  singing-classes,  to  which  a  few  hours  a  week  are  devoted,  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results  and  are  certainly  not  without  a  favorable  influence  on  the  pupils. 

TRAINING  IN  DRAWma. 

In  model  and  ornamental  drawing  the  boys  begin  with  copying  rectilinear  and 
curved  figures  and  simple  and  composed  ornaments  from  models  placed  at  some 
distance.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  this  way  made  familiar  with  the  elements  and  can 
make  copies  from  models,  the  boys  are  set  to  draw  figures  and  plaster-ornaments 
from  life. 

The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  course  of  rectilinear  and  architectural  draw- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  boys  have  obtained  some  practise  by  copying  mathematical 
problems  and  constructions  from  models,  they  are  set  to  draw  simple  constructions 
from  life,  wood,  iron  or  brickwork,  viz.  window  joints,  doors  jambs,  ravelins,  stair- 
cases, simple  roof -constructions,  brace -works,  hinges,  screws,  springs  locks, 
masonry-joints,  simple  stonework,  profiles  of  cornices,  architraves,  panels,  joints, 
panels,  etc.  All  these  objects  are  drawn  from  life  or  worked  out  from  simple  out- 
nnes  on  a  given  scale. 

In  the  highest  classes  the  boys  draw  perspectives,  projections  and  sectional  views 
of  objects  belonging  to  their  profession,  of  natural  size.  To  give  an  idea  of  this 
system  we  mention  that  a  frame  with  sash-windows  is  drawn  plain,  standing  and 
in  sections,  so  that  the  pl^e  of  the  crosspieces,  head-pieces,  stone  thresholds  and 
wainscots  may  be  indicated  as  clearly  as  possible  ;  afterwards  the  diflferent  pieces 
are  drawn  in  details,  as  the  joints  of  the  frame,  the  stiles  with  the  threshold  to 
which  they  belong,  etc. ;  and  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  different  parts  are 
shown  from  every  side. 

To  draw  a  lock,  the  pupil  proceeds  as  follows.  After  having  dravsm  the  outside, 
he  removes  the  plate  and  draws  the  inside,  locked  as  well  as  unlocked ;  afterwa'-ds 
every  part  that  offers  any  peculiarity  is  treated  separately  and  from  every  point  of 
view  ;  the  up  and  the  underside  of  the  slide  are  drawn  and  also  the  tumblers  and 
the  spring.  Then  the  lock  is  again  put  together  by  the  pupil,  so  that  at  the  same 
time  he  has  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  right  place  of  every  part. 

ALL    INSTRUCTION    DIRECTLY    ADAPTED    TO    THE  PROBABLE    NEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

•   WORKMEN. 

From  this  sketch  maybe  seen  that  the  character  of  the  school  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  every  subject  that  is  taught  and  that  the  instruction  i^  altogether  so 
arranged  as  to  assist  the  future  requirements  of  the  pupils.  For  the  workman  must 
not  only  be  able  to  make  a  good  drawing,  but  he  ought  to  understand  what  he 
draws  and  also  to  make  a  thing  belonging  to  his  profession  after  having  seen  a  good 
drawing  of  the  same. 

The  number  of  masters  amounts  to  31:  a  director  (Mr.  D.  de  Vries)  who  is  at  the 
same  time  teacher  of  construction  and  projection  drawing  and  the  knowledge  of 
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materials,  a  sub-director,  teaching  construction-drawing,  a  teacher  of  rectilinear 
and  architectural  drawing,  two  teachers  of  ornamental  and  modeldrawing,  a 
teacher  of  physics,  one  of  mathematics,  one  for  repetition  of  general  branches,  a 
singingmaster,  four  master-carpenters,  three  smiths  (two  for  bench  and  one  for 
forge-work)  one  metal-worker,  one  stonecutter,  one  cabinet-maker,  one  painter, 
one  modeller  and  wood-carver  and  one  wood-turner. 

The  number  of  pupils,  almost  all  without  exception  workmen's  children,  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  111,  the  second  132,  the  third  134,  the  fourth  156,  the 
fifth  189  and  the  sixth  198.  This  yearly  increase  clearly  shows  not  only  that  the 
school  meets  a  keenly  felt  want,  but  also  that  its  results  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. For  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  parents  to  keep  such  boys,  as 
those  for  whom  our  Institution  is  destined,  three  or  four  years  after  they  have  left 
the  primary  school,  without  any  earnings;  generally  such  boys  have  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  earn  something  and  contribute  their  part  to  the  support  of  the  family,  even 
at  the  cost  of  progress  and  development. 

From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  admission  of  the  boys  is  made  as  easy  as 
possible,  a  contribution  of  5  guilders  (3  dollars)  a  year  only  being  charged  for  each. 
And  those  parents  who  are  not  able  to  pay  even  this  small  sum,  may  easily  obtain 
admission  for  their  children  on  application  to  those  supporters  of  the  school,  whose 
higher  contributions  give  them  the  right  to  place  one  or  more  pupils  free  of  cost. 
The  boys  must  be  fr'om  12  to  15  years  old  and  have  to  pass  an  easy  examination  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  before  being  admitted. 

SUPERVISION  OP  THE  GRADUATES. 

When  the  hojB  have  successfully  completed  the  course,  of  three  years,  they  are 
honorably  dismissed  and  the  Committee  procures  them  good  places  as  workmen, 
where  for  five  years  longer  it  stiU  keeps  them  in  view  and  exercises  its  influence  for 
their  welfare.  The  number  of  pupils  honorably  dismissed  was  after  the  fourth 
year  (thus  at  the  termination  of  the  first  complete  course)  28,  the  fifth  81  and  the 
sixth  17,  and  unanimously  their  masters  declare  to  have  found  them  superior  to 
their  comirades  in  ability,  development  and  discipline.  Their  wages  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  of  other  youths  of  the  same  age.  At  first  they  met  with 
some  opposition  in  the  workshops,  but  now  that  three  years'  experience  has  proved 
them  to  surpass  other  young  men  in  aptitude  and  good  behaviour,  this  prejudice  is 
removed  and  they  are  received  cordialty  by  master,  foreman  and  fellow-workmen. 

Such  an  Institution  as  our  Artisans'  School  arranged  on  a  liberal  footing  in  the 
best  possible  way,  certainly  requires  considerable  and  permanent  expenses  for  sal- 
aries of  the  numerous  staff  of  masters  as  well  as  for  the  materials  and  the  repair  of 
the  buUdings. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  expenses  can  only  be  defrayed  by  the  mate- 
rial support  of  a  great  number  of  voluntary  subscribers  and  the  liberal  grants  of  the 
Town's  Council  and  the  Provincial  Government.  Happily  this  support,  from  the 
day  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  till  the  present,  and  the  excellent  results  of 
the  work,  give  the  hope  that  the  existence  of  the  School  is  now  guaranteed  by  the 
interest  the  public  takes  in  the  development  of  the  working-men. 
The  Board  of  Directors, 

L.  PracoFPS, 

Chairman. 
H.  Van  Der  Linden,  Dz., 

Secretary. 

Rotterdam,  January  21,  1876. 

III. 

Some  European  Industrial  Art  Schools. 

By  Charles  M.  Carter,  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts.* 
Industrial  art  schools,  as  a  means  of  direct  influence  on  industry  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  description  of  European  industrial  art  schools  is  here  presented,  because 
it  is  believed  that  our  people  desire  all  the  educational  means  which  have  enabled 
European  productions  to  gain  a  world-wide  market ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  in  other  directions. 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  for  1881-3 
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The  art  education  of  Europeans,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  general  education  and 
industry,  is  attained  by  three  means. 

1.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  Industrial  art  schools. 

3.  Museums  of  industrial  and  fine  art. 

Of  these  means  we  have  employed  the  first,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  second 
and  third.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools 
gives  many  desirable  results,  it  should  be  stated  that  in  Europe  the  most  direct 
influence  upon  the  people  and  industry  is  attained  by  industrial  art  schools  and 
museums.  The  first  lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  and  study  of  the  second,  which 
in  their  turn,  by  improving  the  taste  of  the  people,  create  a  demand  for  artistic 
industrial  products,  which  are  the  result  of  industrial  art  schools.  The  use  of  these 
means  largely  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  European  productions  dependent  on 
artistic  knowledge. 

The  schools  described  are  representative  of  the  best  in  their  countries,  and  similar 
to  those  which  exist  in  every  town  of  importance.  The  increasing  similarity  of 
our  demands  to  those  of  Europeans  makes  it  imperative  that  we  should  also  estab- 
lish industrial  art  schools. 

ficoLB  Nationals  Des  Arts  D^icoeatifs,  Paris. 

This  is  generally  conceded  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  France.  It  stands  pre- 
eminent because  of  the  extent  of  its  programme  and  the  excellence  of  its  teachers. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  from  whom  it  receives  gi-eat  assistance. 
It  is  recognized  as  having  considerable  influence  on  the  industry  of  Fi-ance.  The 
complete  title  of  this  school  is  "National  School  of  Design  and  Mathematics  for 
the  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  industries,"  The  instructions  are  applied  to 
art  industries  and  the  building  professions. 

The  instruction  of  the  school  comprises : 

1.  Designing  and  sculpture. 

2.  Mathematics  and  architecture,  combining  a  graphical  part  and  oral  courses. 

3.  An  advanced  course  on  the  history  and  composition  of  ornament. 
A  studio  of  applied  decoration  is  attached  to  the  school. 

These  different  branches  of  instruction  are  closely  related  to  one  another ;  they 
give  rise  to  competitions  and  purses. 

The  school  has  two  sections,  viz.,  the  day  school  and  the  evening  school,  in  both 
of  which  instruction  is  gratuitous. 

To  be  a  pupU  of  the  school  and  participate  in  the  rewards  which  it  bestows,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  of  French  nationality.  However,  foreigners  may  be  admitted  to 
study  by  a  special  permit  from  the  minister  of  instruction.  This  permit  is  given 
them  on  the  request  of  the  representative  or  consul  of -their  nation,  with  the  advice 
of  the  director  of  the  school.    Foreigners  have  no  claim  on  the  purses. 

AppUcants  for  admission  to  the  day  school  must  be  at  least,  ten  years  old  •  for 
the  evening  school,  at  least  fourteen  years. 

Applicants  are  presented  by  their  father,  mother,  guardian  or  employer. 

They  must  produce,  vsdth  their  inscription  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  or 
an  affidavit  showing  that  they  have  had  the  small-pox.  They  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write. 

Ajjplicants  having  attained  their  majority  are  admitted  on  request,  and  on  pro- 
duction-of  testimonials  as  to  their  situation  and  moral  character.  All  pupils  must 
be  suppUed  with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  studies  on  entering  the  school 

An  attendance  sheet,  signed  by  the  professor,  attests  each  day  the  presence  of  the 
pupils  in  each  of  the  classes,  and  what  observations  he  may  have  to  make  on  their 
conduct. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  corps  of  instructors  attached  to  the  school  comprises: 

1.  Four  professors  of  drawing,  two  for  flgure  drawing,  one  for  flowers  and  one 
for  ornamental  design. 

2.  Two  professors  of  scuplture,  of  whom  one  is  a  sculptor  of  the  figure,  the  other 
a  sculptor  of  ornaments. 

3.  A  professor  of  mathematics. 

4.  An  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

5.  Two  tutors  of  mathematics. 

6.  A  professor  of  architecture. 

7.  A  professor  of  the  history  and  composition  of  ornament. 

8.  A  professor  for  the  studio  of  applied  decoration. 

No  one  under  twenty-fl-^o^-gg^  ^9^/?;75^ft®  °^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  appointed  toa 
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THE  SUPERVISING  BOARD   OP   MANAGEMENT. 

The  Council  of  Encouragement  and  Protection,  established  for  the  school,  consists 
of  twenty-three  members. 
1.  The  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  President. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  Honorary  President. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Pans. 
■i.  The  General  Inspector  of  Instruction  in  Drawing. 

3.  A  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect.  jj    ^  •  j 

4.  Eighteen  members  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  prominent  heads  of  art  indus- 
tries in  Paris. 

THE   SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

The  instruction  comprises  in  its  entirety, — 

Is*.  Dramng,  subdivided  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Drawing  from  geometrical  figures  and  solids. 

3.  Drawing  from  parts  of  human  and  animal  figures. 
'i.  Drawing  from  plants  and  flowers. 

4.  Drawing  from  ornaments. 

5.  Drawing  from  details  of  the  round. 

6.  Drawing  from  the  antique  or  the  round. 

7.  Drawing  from  the  Uving  model. 

8.  Drawing  from  the  living  plant. 

2d.  Sculpture,  subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Sculpture  copied  from  parts  of  the  human  figure. 
3.  Sculpture  copied  from  animals. 

3.  Sculpture  copied  from  plants  and  ornaments. 
Note. — The  models  are  plastercasts  and  drawings. 

4.  Sculpture  from  the  living  model. 

5.  Sculpture  from  the  living  plant. 

6.  Exercises  in  composition. 

Some  ideas  of  anatomy  are  given  the  pupils  of  the  sections  of  drawmg  and 
sculpture. 

Sd.  Mathematics,  as  follows : 
1.  Arithmetic. 
3.  Theory  of  the  logarithm  and  algebra. 

3.  Elementary  geometry. 

4.  Perspective. 

5.  RectUinear  trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  the  plotting  of  plans  and  sur- 
veying. 

4th.  Architecture,  comprising: 

1.  Descriptive  geometry,  with  its  applications  to  the  projection  of  bodies,  the 
sections  of  materials,  and  perspective. 

3.  Statics. 

8.  Elements  of  architecture. 

4.  Knowledge  and  use  of  materials. 

5.  Drawings,  copied  from  iron-work,  joinery,  mechanical  contrivances,  etc. 

6.  Exercises  in  composition. 

Sth.  History  and  Composition  of  Ornament,  oomprisin 

1.  An  oral  course. 

3.  Some  notions  of  the  nistory  of  ornamentation  at  all  periods. 

3.  Some  ideas  of  botany  applied  to  ornamentation. 

4.  A  course  of  design  on  the  blackboard  by  the  professor. 

5.  Exercises  in  composition. 

6th.  The  course  of  applied  decoration,  consisting: 

1.  Of  studies  executed  after  decorative  works  and  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  industry. 

2.  Of  attempts  ^^i^oo^^nfm^ff^mcrOSOft® 
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Color  is  applied  in  the  execution  of  the  different  exercises  comprised  in  "ihis 
course. 
The  instruction  of  each  of  these  sections  is  intrusted  to  a  special  professor. 

The  Order  and  Degrees  of  Instruction. 

The  section  of  Drawing  embraces  two  classes  : 

1.  That  of  drawing  from  geometrical  figures  and  soUds  and  from  designs.  This 
class  comprises  three  divisions. 

2.  That  of  drawing  from  the  round  and  from  nature.  In  this  class  there  are  two 
divisions  for  the  study  of  the  round,  and  one  division  for  the  study  of  the  hving 
plant  and  the  living  model. 

In  order  to  pass  into  a  higher  division,  or  from  one  class  to  another,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  juiy,  based  on  competitive  work. 

The  section  of  sculpture  includes  two  divisions — ^that  of  details  and  the  coraplete 
round,  and  that  of  the  hving  model. 

The  section  of  Mathematics  contains  :  ■ 

1st.  A  coiu-se  of  arithmetic  up  to  logarithms  inclusive ;  to  this  is  joined  a  part  of 
algebra.  This  course  is  followed  simultaneously  with  the  geometrical  course,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  application. 

2d.  A  geometrical  course,  which  comprises  two  distinct  classes,  arranged  pro- 
gressively : 

1.  That  of  graphical  studies,  in  which  the  pupils  reproduce  geometrical  plates. 
This  class  is  elementary. 

2.  The  theoretical  class,  which  follows  the  former  and  has  an  oral  course. 

3.  Those  pupils  of  the  class  in  geometry  who  have  made  the  graphical  studies  are 
admitted  to  the  course  in  laying  washes. 

4.  It  is  requisito,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  perspective,  to  have 
made  the  plates  of  the  courses  of  geometry  and  of  laying  washes. 

The  section  of  Architecture  is  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  The  first  class,  which  is  elementary.  The  pupils  of  this  class  copy  with,  ruler 
and  compasses  ornaments,  constructional  and  architectural  details. 

2.  The  second  class,  the  instruction  of  which  consists  in  an  oral  course,  bearing 
principally  on  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications;  this  course  embraces  from 
eighty  to  eighty-six  lessons. 

3.  The  third  class,  in  which  the  pupils  apply  the  ideas  they  have  acquired  in  the 
two  preceding  classes  to  architectural  composition  and  construction. 

No  one  can  take  part  in  the  competitions  for  the  composition  of  ornament,  unless 
he  has  been  admitted  to  the  first  class  of  drawing  from  the  copy. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  studio  of  applied  decoration,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
have  obtained  rewards  of  merit  in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

CONCOUKS. 

The  concowrs,  or  competitions,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  French 
schools  are  here  described  somewhat  fully,  because  they  seem  to  embrace  some  very 
desirable  features. 

These  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1st.  An  uninterrupted  order  of  concours,  bearing  successively  on  the  dififerent 
branches  of  instruction.  These  consist  of,  1st,  monthly  competitions  ;  2d,  of  com- 
petitions at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  3d,  of  two  grands  concours  in  composition,  one 
in  design,  the  other  in  sculpture.  These  competitions  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  and  are  executed  in  closed  compartments  {en  loges).  For  the  monthly 
competitions  each  professor,  according  to  his  specialty,  gives  forth  the  subjects  aijd 
conditions  of  competition,  after  having  submitted  them  to  the  approbation  of  the 
director.  The  monthly  competitions  are  judged  by  two  professors  conf eri-ing  under 
the  presidence  of  the  director.  For  the  competitions  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sub- 
jects are  chosen  and  the  conditions  established  by  an  assembly  of  the  professors. 

The  competitions  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  judged  by  the  assembly  of  professors 
under  the  presidence  of  the  director. 

For  the  grands  concours  the  programmes  are  established  by  an  assembly  of  the 
professors. 

In  all  of  the  competitions  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  determined  by  a  system  of 
mai-king.  Those  who  stand  highest  are  rewarded  either  by  prizes  or  accessits.* 
Pupils  are  not  eligible  t;)  these  rewards  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  they  have 
attended  the  school  during  the  six  months  preceding. 
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Detailed  order  of  Oompetitions. 

I. — SECTION  OF  DESIGN  AND  SOUIjPTURE. 

The  competitions  are  monthly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1st.  Copied  Design. 

In  the  first  division  of  copied  design,  there  are,  for  the  human  figure,  for  flowers, 
and  for  ornaments,  four  competitions  in  each  kind,  including  the  competitions  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

2d.  Drawing  from  the  Round  and  Nature. 

In  this  class,  and  in  each  of  its  divisions,  there  are  for  each  kind  of  study  three 
competitions  a  year,  one  of  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sd.  Sculpture. 

In  sculpture  there  are  in  each  division  and  in  each  kind  three  competitions,  each 
from  the  round  and  nature ;  besides  there  are  six  ooncours  in  composition.  In  the 
sections  of  drawing  and  sculpture,  the  competitions  are  finished  in  a  maximum  of 
six  sittings  of  two  hours  each.  The  competitions  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  accom- 
plished in  two  days'  work. 

II. — SECTION  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

In  this  section  there  are  each  year  :  1st.  Four  competitions  in  arithmetic ;  one  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  2d.  Four  competitions  in  geometry;  one  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    3d.  In  perspective,  one  competition  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

ni. — SECTION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

For  the  first  class,  a,n  annual  competition  based  on  all  the  drawings  executed 
during  the  year. 

For  the  second  class,  annual  competitions  in  descriptive  geometry  based  on  the 
finished  drawings;  also,  annual  competitions  in  construction  of  shadows,  perspec- 
tive, stereotomy  and  construction. 

For  the  third  class,  competitions  every  three  months  in  descriptive  geometry,  the 
construction  of  shadows,  perspective,  stereotomy  and  composition. 

IV. — THE  HISTOBY  AND   COMPOSITION  OF  ORNAMENT. 

This  course  gives  rise  to  ten  competitions  which  follow  each  other  from  month  to 
month  during  the  year,  and  to  a  competition  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  competition  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  the  portfolios  of  drawings 
executed  by  the  pupils  from  the  designs  of  the  teacher. 

The  grands  comcours  in  design  and  sculpture  comprise  each  a  trial  competition 
and  a  final  competition. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  the  trial  competition,  unless  he  has  followed  the  courses  of 
the  school  during  the  six  months  preceding,  The  trial  competitions  in  design  and 
in  sculpture  consist  of  three  productions,  as  follows: — 

A  figure  drawn  or  modelled  from  nature; 

A  plant  drawn  or  modelled  from  nature; 

Drawing  of  an  ornamental  composition. 

This  composition,  the  programme  of  which  is  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  morning, 
must  be  accomplished  on  the  same  day. 

After  the  trial  competition,  the  pupils  (not  to  exceed  seven  in  number)  are  admitted 
to  the  final  competition.  The  programme  is  so  conceived  as  to  necessitate  on  the 
part  of  the  competitors  the  employment  of  architecture,  the  figure  and  ornament. 
The  programme  fixes  the  scale  and  proportion  of  the  finished  drawing.  On  enter- 
ing the  closed  compartments  {en  loge),  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  final  competition 
receive  the  programme.  During  the  same  day  they  must  make  a  sketch,  from 
which  they  must  not  deviate  in  the  course  of  their  work,  tmder  penalty  of  being 
declared  out  of  the  competition.  As  a  means  of  preventing  deviation  the  clay  sketch 
is  painted  a  decided  color,  as  blue.  The  final  competition  must  be  ended  in  fifteen 
days  of  work. 

Competitors  must  hand  in  with  their  work  a  study  of  a  part  of  their  composition 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  one-quarter  full  size.  This  drawmg  must  indicate  the  profiles' 
sections,  details  of  construction  and  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  composition. 
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The  grand  comjjetitions  are  judged  by  the  extraordinary  jurors.  The  pupil  who 
gains  the  first  prize  in  one  of  the  grand  competitions  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  100 
francs;  and  he  who  gains  the  second  prize,  to  a  sum  of  80  francs.  To  each  accessit 
(honoi-able  mention)  there  is  attached  a  sum  of  60  francs.  Every  pupU  admitted 
en  loge,  who  has  done  the  competition,  receives  40  francs. 

On  the  demand  of  the  jury,  those  works  which  have  obtained  first  prizes  in  the 
grand  competitions  will  be  reproduced  by  photography  or  casts,  so  that  they  may 
be  preserved  at  the  school. 

The  Purses.— There  are  estabhshed  at  the  school  purses  for  the  benefit  of  pupils 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  simultaneous  study  of  the  different  courses 
taught  at  the  school.  These  purses  are  eight  in  number;  to  wit,  four  purses  of  360 
francs  each;  three  purses  of  480  francs  each,  and  one  purse  of  600  francs.  These 
purses  are  payable  by  the  month ,  and  are  taken  from  funds  belonging  to  the  school. 
The  purses  cannot  be  divided  or  shared.  To  have  a  claim  on  the  purses,  one  must 
be  a  Frenchman,  not  over  twenty  nor  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

No  one  can  become  owner  of  a  purse,  unless  he  devotes  himself  simultaneously 
to  the  studies  of  the  art  and  science  of  design,  the  union  whereof  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  school,  and  unless  he  conforms 
himself  to  the  order  established  in  each  branch  of  instruction. 

The  plan  of  studies  must  be  so  arranged,  that  both  these  conditions  may  be  com- 
plied with. 

The  purses  are  accorded  every  year  to  those  pupils  who  have  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  the  entirely  of  all  the  faculties.  These  faculties  are  arranged 
in  eight  series,  to  wit: 

1.  Drawing  from  the  ornament  and  from  fiowers;  portfolio  of  designs  concern- 
ing ornaments  and  flowers. 

2.  Drawing  from  rehefs  of  ornament,  and  from  the  living  plant. 

3.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  geometrical  plates,  washes,  perspective. 

4.  Architectural  drawing,  construction  of  shadows,  construction  course,  designs 
for  joinery,  iron  work,  etc. 

5.  Sculptiu-e  from  ornament,  the  antique,  the  living  plant  and  from  nature. 

6.  Drawing  from  human  and  animal  figures ;  drawing  from  the  round  and  from 
nature. 

7.  Sketches  of  decorative  compositions  emanating  from  the  courses  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,  and  the  course  on  the  history  and  composition  of  ornament. 

8.  Divers  finished  drawings  made  at  the  school  and  in  the  studio  of  apphed 
decoration  from  decorative  objects  (with  plans,  sections,  etc.)  and  compositions 
executed  in  this  same  studio. 

Annually,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  those  efforts  which  have  obtained  prizes 
are  exhibited  in  the  school  building.     This  exhibition  is  public  and  lasts  five  days. 

Only  such  works  as  have  obtained  prizes  and  those  wmch  have  been  executed  at 
the  school,  with  a  view  to  competition,  are  admitted  to  this  exhibition.  Finished 
architectural  drawings  made  from  sketches  composed  at  the  school  are  excepted 
from  this  rule. 

Normal  School  op  the  Arts  of  Design,  Saint  Josse-Ten-Noodb,  Brussels. 

This  school  corresponds  somewhat  to  our  evening  drawing  schools.  It  is  open 
both  day  and  night;  but  the  principal  attendance  is  in  the  evening.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  students  are  sometimes  present.  The  system  of  the  school  as  a  whole 
presents  nothing  remarkable.  Some  of  its  details,  however,  are  novel  and  interest- 
ing.   The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. : — 

Part  First.  Drawing. 

Part  Second.  Professional  applications. 

Part  Third.  Modelling  and  carving  on  stone. 

Part  Fourth.  Ornamental  paintLog. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  thorough  study  of  ornament.  Plants  are  drawn 
and  modelled.  Standard  ornaments  are  copied  in  the  same  way.  This  practice  is 
continued  long  enough  to  influence  the  taste  of  the  pupils  and  make  their  minds  a 
stoi'e-house  of  the  best  in  ornament.  Study  is  maxle  of  the  conventional  leaves 
belonging  to  various  styles.  The  motifs  of  one  style  are  translated  into  correspond- 
ing forms  of  another. 

The  most  peculiar  thing  about  this  school  is  the  great  importance  attached  to 
blackboard  drawing.  For  this  purpose  blackboards  are  distributed  about  the  room 
as  well  as  upon  the  walls.  They  are  used  principally  in  making  free  sketches  of 
designs  following  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher. 
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This  use  of  the  board  will  certainly  cultivate  great  readiness  in  design,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  causing  the  pupil  to  think  little  of  his  material,  but  almost  wholly  ^ 
of  the  idea  which  he  is  trying  to  develop.  The  scientific  study  of  light  and  shade 
on  geometric  solids  is  made  so  thorough,  that  their  designs  show  great  truthfulness 
in  this  respect.  The  student  is  required  to  make  every  week  a  large  ornamental 
composition  on  the  blackboard. 

The  department  of  ornamental  painting  comprises  three  classes. 

In  the  first  or  lowest  class  the  object  is  to  make  very  skilful  copyists ;  in  the 
second,  intelligent  interpreters ;  in  the  third,  capable  specialists  and  designers. 

First  Class. — Handling  of  brushes;  application  and  imitation  of  tints;  theory 
of  colors ;  coloring  substances,  their  preparation  and  use  with  plaster,  gum  arable, 
oil  and  wax. 

Exercises. — Imitation  of  enamels  and  incrustations ;  making  cloisonnes  dissolving 
tints ;  painting  with  colors  given  from  models ;  making  objects  picked  out  with 
gold ;  copying  ornaments  with  monochrome,  gold  and  colors. 

Second  Class.— Theory  of  hght  and  shade ;  observing  and  reproducing  these 
effects  on  variously  colored  bodies  with  dead,  shining,  translucent  or  transparent 
surfaces. 

Exercises. — Painting  successively  from  nature  and  memory  polyhedrons  and 
round  bodies  exposed  to  various  lights,  or  seen  from  different  sides,  and  projecting 
shadows  on  plane,  concave  and  convex  surfaces ;  tracing  the  thicknesses  and  shad- 
ows on  cartouches  and  volutes  seen  from  various  angles.  Pounced  ornaments  are 
also  i)ainted  on  plaster,  stone,  gold,  bronze,  alabaster,  onyx,  etc. 

Third  Class. — Various  renderings  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  and  the  human 
figure ;  styles ;  motifs  of  ornaments ;  the  forms  and  colorings  which  characterize 
them ;  harmony,  elegance  and  wealth  of  design  and  coloring. 

Exercises. — Painting  plants,  geometrical  representation  of  flowers,  and  formation 
therewith  of  motifs  adapted  to  the  shape  of  given  surfaces ;  painting  fruits  and 
animals  from  nature  (the  pupil  is  reqxiired  to  furnish  in  one  sitting  the  motif,  which 
serves  as  his  point  of  departure,  unless  this  vnotif  exacts  some  preliminary  prepara- 
tion or  rough  sketch);  forming  groups  therewith,  and  interpretirg  them  in  con- 
formity with  some  given  style. 

Translation  of  a  motif  from  one  style  to  another. 

Composing  and  painting  ornaments  in  various  styles. 

Composing  ensemble  drawings,  and  paintings. 

Practical  Exercises. 
Keramic  painting  applied  to  the  decoration  of  edifices  and  furniture. 

The  Royal  School  for  Art  Industry,  Munich. 

This  school  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  Munich  Society  of  Industrial  Art. 
It  has  done  important  work.  For  manyyears  interest  in  industrial  art  had  been 
dormant.  It  became  necessary  either  to  educate  native  workmen  or  employ  for- 
eigners.   The  increase  of  French  importations  also  caused  alarm. 

In  June,  1850,  a  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  industrial'  art  resulted  in  a 
quickly  formed  society.  Government  assistance,  in.the  shape  of  money  and  free 
use  of  rooms,  was  given.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  details  of  a 
plan  which  should  especially  develop  German  industrial  art.  Their  plan  embraced 
the  production  of  drawing  copies,  competitive  problems,  the  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal," the  founding  of  a  technical  library ;  the  organization  of  a  permanent  exposi- 
tion, and  weekly  social  meetings,  enlivened  by  lectures  by  persons  engaged  in  art 
industry.  England  had  just  begun  the  world  fairs.  The  superiority  of  French 
productions  alarmed  all  countries.  In  Germany  the  result  was  an  mcreased  interest 
m  museums  and  schools. 

In  1855  the  Munich  society  opened  a  school  with  seven  scholars.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  number  had  mcreased  to  fifty.  The  subjects  taught  were  drawing, 
modelling  and  carving.  The  good  results  of  the  school  induced  the  government  to 
make  it  prehmmarj'  to  the  Royal  Acadeflay  of  Art.  The  cause  was  still  further 
adva-nced  by  Maximilian  II.  resolving  to  make  a  collection  of  renaissance  and 
medieval  objects  of  industrial  art.  The  project  resulted  in  a  museum  which  is 
°"  1  aL  I  •  ™  *®  ^ox\A.  This  museum  quickened  the  movement  commenced 
™h    1  *®*'®^  ^°"  persons  were  moved  to  give  assistance  to  various  provincial 

The  growth  of  the  Munich  school  made  it  necessary  that  its  accommodations  and 
scope  of  study  should  be  ^^f^^J^^^^f^^^^^^f^l^  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
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devoted  to  industrial  jDurposes.  The  use  of  a  part  of  this  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  art  school  of  advanced  aims  met  with  great  favor.  The  result 
was  that  the  society's  school  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  became  the  Royal  School 
for  Art  Industry  of  to-day.  In  1870  stipends  were  allowed  to  deserving  students. 
This  proved  to  have  a  good  influence.  The  female  department,  which  had  existed 
independently,  was  now  joined  to  the  school.  Its  attendance  comprises  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils. 

The  importance  of  this  school  may  be  judged  when  it  is  stated  that  it  influences 
other  schools  in  Bavaria,  and  is  intended  as  an  example  to  them. 
Examples  of  professions  represented  by  students  of  the  school : — 

Sculptors,  carvers,  stucco  workers. 

Stone  masons  and  marble  workers. 

Wrought-iron  workers,  intaglio  cutters. 

Joiners,  turners. 

Potters,  tile  makers. 

Gold  and  silver  workers. 

Metal  workers. 

Leather  workers. 

Locksmiths  and  tinsmiths. 

Decorative  painters,  gilders. 

Glass  and  porcelain  painters. 

Lithographers,  photographers,  wood  engravers. 

Architectural  draughtsmen. 

Designers  of  fabrics. 

Paper-hangers,  bookbinders. 

Candidates  for  teaching. 

Academy  scholars. 

Those  without  professions. 
Before  entering  on  details  of  the  school,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  "  an  institu- 
tion directly  under  the  authority  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  art  instruction  to  the  extent  conditioned  by  the  needs  of 
art  industry  and  practical  professional  life.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  school  for 
the  forming  of  industrial  workers,  draughtsmen  for  art-industrial  professions,  etc. 
It  also  furnishes  the  education  required  by  teachei-s  of  drawing,  and  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  art  studies  in  the  Royal  Academy." 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  distinct  departments,  the  male  and  the  female, 
each  having  particular  rooms  am*  courses  of  studies. 

Male  Depabtment. 

The  instruction  is  divided  into  preliminary  instruction,  embracing  the  studies 
common  to  all  the  courses ;  and  professional  instruction,  which  is  divided  up  with 
reference  to  the  principal  branches  of  art  industry,  and  includes  the  special  studies 
required  for  the  same. 
The  courses  of  preliminary  instruction  are — 

Technical  drawing :  linear  drawing,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  shad- 
ows and  perspective. 
Architectural  drawing. 
Ornamental  drawing. 
Painting  of  flat  ornament. 
Theory  of  ornamental  forms. 
Figure  drawing,  including  animals  and  drapery. 
Drawing  and  painting  of  flowers. 
Modelling  and  carving. 
History  of  art  and  the  styles. 
Anatomy. 
The  courses  of  special  instruction  are — 

Architecture' :  studies  in  architectui-al  decoration,  furniture  and  uteiLsils. 
Flat  ornament ;  studies  for  all  the  branches  of  textile  industry. 
Figure  decoration  :  studies  for  figural  decoration  in  drawing  and  painting. 
Decorative  painting:  studies  in  ornamental  painting  for  walls  and  ceilings. 
Glass  staining :  studied  in  connection  with  painting  on  china  (keramic  paint- 
ing). 
Modelling  (including  carving):   studies   in  plastic  architectural  decoration, 
furniture  and  utensils. 
For  the  pupils  in  the  professional  classes  there  exist  also  special  courses  in  wood 
engraving  and  etching.      ^ygy^y^g^  f^y  Microsoft® 
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The  instruction  of  the  classes  existing,  according  to  above  plan  of  study,  is  given 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  together  with  occasional  exercises  and  practical  works. 

During  the  winter  term  evening  instruction  is  afforded,  to  which  only  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  have  access,  as  a  rule. 

To  secure  admission  to  the  school  it  is  necessary  :  1st,  that  the  applicant  be  fifteen 
years  old;  2d,  that  he  produce  school  reports,  or  other  papers  establishing  his  moral 
worth,  and  that  he  have  permission  from  parents  or  guardians  to  visit  the  school; 
3d,  that  he  prove  his  having  attained  an  elementary  knowledge  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing or  modelling,  by  executing  such  a  work  in  the  school. 

Besides  this,  especially  when  immediate  admission  to  the  professional  classes  is 
desired,  proof  of  apprenticeship  at  a  trade  may  be  required.  Art  industrials,  work- 
ing practically  in  studios  or  workshops,  may  be  admitted  to  single  courses  of  the 
preliminary  or  professional  instruction  as  special  students. 

An  entrance  fee  of  two  marks  is  required.  Regulars,  as  well  as  specials,  must  pay 
a  fee  of  ten  marks  per  term. 

The  plan  of  study  for  each  scholar  during  the  term  is  established  bj^  the  faculty 
at  the  beginning  of  the  same.  This  is  done  separately  for  each  pupU  with  reference 
to  his  acquirements,  progress,  capability  and  ultimate  purpose.  Below  will  be  found 
a  model,  on  which  the  study  plans  of  the  pupils  are  based,  of  course  with  allowance 
of  such  modifications  as  maybe  conditioned  by  special  cases  ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
principal  groups,  according  to  whether  the  ultimate  jjrofeasion  of  the  students  is  of 
an  essentially  graphic  nature  (such  as  pattern  drawing  for  textile  industries  and 
vignettjs,  decorative  painting,  glass-staining,  lithographing,  wood-engraving,  etc.), 
or  of  an  essentially  plastic  nature  (such  as  sculpture,  carving,  metal-working,  pot- 
tery, furniture-making,  etc.). 

Pupils  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  profession,  as  well  as 
those  intending  to  study  at  the  academy,  usually  join  the  first  group.  Architec- 
tural draughtsmen,  decorators,  those  intending  to  teach,  etc.,  have  a  plan  of  study 
compounded  from  both  groups,  according  to  their  special  needs. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  of  these  groups  will  usually  require  an  attendance  of  four 
years'  duration,  whereof  the  first  year  is  devoted  solely  to  the  preparatory  branches 
the  other  three  to  an  advantageous  combination  of  the  preparatory  with  the  profes- 
sional branches  of  study. 

Normal  Study-Plan  of  the  Male  Department  or  the  School. 

Group  I. — Pattern  designers,  decorative  painters,  lithographers,  wood  engravers 
etc. 


Hours  per  Week  according  to 
School  Years. 

I. 

n. 

HI. 

IV. 

Technical  drawing : 

12 
8 

Geometry  and  descriptive  geometry 

Perspective  and  shaaows 

2 

8 

10 
2 

Arflhit^^tiirn.1  drawing 

■      18 

2 
2 
20 

Ornament  drawing 

18 
9 

Painting  nf  flnt  ornfl,m«nt 

10 

History  of  art  and  the  styles  of  art 

Anatomy 

2 

Professional  instruction,  according  to  purpose  of  pupil 

10 

30 

Total  number  of  hours  in  the  weelc 

42 

42 

42 

42 
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Grcrwp  II. — Sculptors,  carvers,  metal  workers,  potters,  furniture  makers,  etc. 


Hours  per  Week  according  to 
School  Year/s. 


III. 


IV. 


Technical  drawing ; 

Exercises 

Geometiy  and  descriptive  geometry 

Perspective  and  shadows 

Architectural  drawing _ 

Ornament  drawing 

Figure  drawing 

Modelling  and  carving 

History  of  art,  and  the  styles  of  art 

Anatomy 

Professional  instruction,  according  to  purpose  of  pupil  , 

Total  number  of  hours  in  the  week 


10 


30 


42 


There  exists  for  both  groups,  during  the  winter  terms,  as  compen- 
sation for  hours  lost  during  the  day: 

Ev^ening  instruction  in 

Theory  of  ornamental  forms 

Ornament  figure  drawing 

Designing 


10 


10 


If  the  arrangement  of  the  general  study-plan  drawn  up  at  the  heginning  of  the 
term  permits  it,  the  distribution  of  the  hours  in  each  particular  plan  of  study  is 
determined  for  certain  days  of  the  week. 

Progeamme  of  Studies, 
a.    pkeparatoky  studies. 

1.  Technical  Drawing.  — This  comprises, — 

(a)  General  exercises  for  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  linear  drawing  and 
washes  ;  also  for  the  acquirement  of  exactitude  and  neatness  in  drawing  generally. 
Drawing  of  meanders,  intervolutions,  net  works  for  parquet-floors,  floor-tiles,  grat- 
ings, carpets,  etc.  from  models  with  indication  of  measures. 

(6)  Plane  and  descriptive  geometry.  (Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.)  The  most 
important  ijroperties  of  elementary  geometrical  forms.  Equality  and  similarity  of 
figures.  Circle,  ellipse,  oval  and  the  regular  polygons.  Exercises  in  measuring  and 
dividing  figures.  Projection  of  points,  lines,  plane  surfaces  and  bodies  bounded  by 
such.  Sections  and  penetrations,  development  of  surfaces,  etc.  Lecture  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  needs  of  practical  industry. 

(c)  Perspective  and  shadows.  (Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.)  Perspective  repre- 
sentation of  plane  figures,  geometrical  bodies,  and  representations  of  simple  spaces 
in  straight  and  oblique  projection.  In  connection  with  this,  construction  of  shad- 
ows, by  irojection  and  perspective. 

2.  Architectural  Drawing. — Drawing  of  profiles  and  simple  architectural  forms, 
such  as  vases,  pedestals,  frames,  etc. ;  thereupon  the  five  orders,  examples  of  advan- 
tageous application  of  the  same,  from  examples  with  measures. 

3.  Ornament  Drawing. — Exercises  in  the  reproduction  of  plastic  forms  of  orna- 
ment in  outline,  or  with  full  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  meaning  of  ornament,  in  reference  to  its  application. 
Plaster-casts,  first  of  single  leaf-forms  and  ornament  parts,  later  on  of  complete 
ornament  formations,  serve  as  models.  Herewith  use  of  different  materials  and 
ways  of  representation,  with  regard  to  the  future  profession  of  the  pupU.  Instruc- 
tion by  three  professors  :  one  for  sculptors,  one  for  decorative  painters,  and  one 
for  all  others. 

4.  Painting  of  Flat  Ornament. — ^Exercises  for  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with 
flat  ornament  in  polychrome,  from  examples  taken  from  keramics  and  textile 
industries.  Exercises  for  the  development  of  the  sense  of  color,  and  the  technique 
of  handling  the  brush. 

5.  Theory  of  Ornamental  Forms. — Instruction  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
style  ;  drawing  from  the  principal  tectonic  and  decorative  forms,  which  are  applied 
in  industrial  art,  from  systematically  arranged  examples  taken  from  various 
periods  of  art.  These  examples  consist  partly  of  plates  or  models,  partly  of  draw- 
ings on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  ;  they  are  copied  in  outline  only,  with  pen 
or  pencil.     This  instruction  Bi0^1^*'B^*^ih)'^^ft^^^  term. 
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6.  Figure  Drawing  (including  animals  and  draperv).— Drawing  of  snigle  jjurts 
of  the  body;  later  on,  of  the  whole  figure  from  plaster-casts,  from  nature,  and  the 
antique;  afterwards,  studies  from  the  living  models,  and  from  models  of  animals 
and  draperies.  Representation  partly  in  outline,  partly  with  complete  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and,  application  of  various  means  and  methods  of  representation. 

7.  Painting  and  Drawing  of  Flowers.— StwAies  from  drawn  and  painted  flowers, 
casts  and  natural  flowers.  Natural  or  conventional  reproduction  of  flower-forms, 
with  reference  to  their  utilization  for  the  decoration  of  art-industrial  surfaces. 

8.  Modelling  and  Carving. — Exercises,  first  from  ornaments,  later  from  figures. 
At  first  simply  copying,  then  exercises  in  changing  size  and  the  means  of  represen- 
tation. Flat  figures  translated  into  plastic  forms,  forms  in  the  round  to  forms  in 
relief,  etc.    Two  teachers — one  for  the  ornamental  and  one  for  the  figural  part. 

9.  History  of  Art  and  the  Styles  of  4ri.— (Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.) 

(a)  Concerning  the  development  of  art  in  connection  with  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  accentuation  of  the  most  notable  periods  and  peoples,  and  special  descrip- 
tions of  the  most  prominent  artists  and  art-workers. 

(6)  Concerning  the  laws  of  style  in  the  plastic  arts  generally,  as  well  as  their 
manifestation  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  art. 

10.  Anatomy. — (Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.)  The  anatomy  of  man  as  a  guide 
to  the  artistic  comprehension  and  correct  representation  of  the  human  form.  This 
course  is  given  during  the  winter  term  only,  in  the  academy  building,  where  it  is 
held  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  those  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

B.      PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES. 

1.  Architecture. — Studies  in  architectural  ornament,  furniture  ana  utensils. 
Practical  exercises  in  making  working  drawings,  with  particular  reference  to  each 
material  and  its  nature, 

3.  Flat  Ornament. — Studies  for  textile  industry  and  related  branches.  Designs 
for  textile  fabrics  of  every  kind ;  also,  wall  papers,  mosaics,  typographical  orna^ 
ment,  etc.  Designs,  based  on  standard  motifs.  Execution  of  designs  for  technical 
reproduction  and  miiltiplication. 

3.  Figure  Decoration. — Studies  in  drawing  and  painting  figural  adornments  foi 
walls  and  ceilings,  stained  glass  windows,  textile  fabrics,  typographical  ornament, 
etc.  Use  of  standard  examples,  and  designing  from  the  living  model,  with  special 
reference  to  the  treatment  conditioned  by  the  various  technical  processes  or  the 
nature  of  different  materials. 

4.  Decorative  Painting. — Studies  in  decorative  painting  for  walls  and  ceilings. 
Exercises  in  water-color,  tempera,  monochrome  and  polychrome  painting.  Design- 
ing of  waU  and  ceiling  decorations,  with  use  of  standard  examples  for  inspiration. 
In  connection  with  these  studies,  exercises  in  flower  and  stiU-life  painting,  specially 
for  the  purposes  of  room  decoration. 

5.  Olass  Painting. — Studies  in  glass-staining  in  connection  with  studies  in 
keramic  painting.  Exercises  in  painting,  engraving  and  etching  on  glass.  Exe- 
cution of  flat  ornamental  patterns,  figural,  architectural  and  heraldic  conceits  in 
monochrome  and  polychrome.  Finally,  exercises  in  painting  on  porcelain  and 
china. 

6.  Modelling  (including  carving). — Studies  in  plaster,  architectural  ornament, 
furniture  and  utensils.  Listruction  for  decorative  carvers,  stucco-workers,  model- 
lers, art-joiners,  etc.     Execution  of  models  in  clay,  plaster,  wax  and  wood. 

7.  Working  in  Metals.— Stadies  for  workers  in  metal,  goldsmiths,  etc.    Execu- 
tion of  utensils,  vessels,  articles  of  jewelry,  and  the  component  of  such  in  metal.  ■ 
Instruction  in  chasing,  engraving,  etching  and  enamelling. 

C.    SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

1.  Xylography.— Fi-spaxatiorL  of  wood  engravings  from  outline,  and  Ught  and 
shade  pictures,  also  from  photographs.  Drawing  on  the  wood  with  pencil  and 
India  ink. 

3.  Engraving.— Engrarring  with  the  burin  on  steel  and  copper;  etching. 

Practical  Work. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  professional  classes,  certain  orders  from  industrial 
firms  in  practical  business  are  executed  every  year.  These  serve  to  stimulate  the 
ambition  of  the  scholars  and  maintain  them  in  direct  relations  with  the  art-industrial 
world.  Among  the  orders  that  have  been  executed  for  parties  in  Munich  and  else- 
where we  would  note  : — 

Several  designs  for  iron  columns,  consoles,  fountains,  candelabras,  etc.,  with 
models  and  working  drawijS^g^-i^^^eM/eaSiaa/?®  a  clock.     Designs  for  stoves. 
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Architectural  working  drawings  for  Munich  architects.  Designs  for  textile  fabrics, 
carpets,  table-cloths,  etc.,  for  various  manufacturers. 

The  pupils  of  the  evening  schools  also  furnish  various  designs  for  panels,  wall, 
ceiling  and  room  decoration,  artistic  furniture,  and  plastic  ornaments  in  stone, 
wood  and  metal  for  buildings. 

Competitive  Problems  for  practical  execution  are  also  given  during  the  year  at 
intervals  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  subjects  are  such  as :  a  writing  table  ; 
pedestal  for  a  bust ;  oil  and  vinegar  cruets  ;  fringed  edging  for  a  portiere  ;  mur.<il 
paintings  for  a  museum  of  plastic  art ;  funeral  cross  in  metal ;  plaques  ;  painted 
cups,  etc.,  etc.  The  merits  of  these  designs  are  determined  by  a  jury  consisting 
largely  of  the  teachers. 

Visits  and  studies  in  various  art  museums,  workshops,  ateliers  and  manufactories 
serve  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  present  and  past  results  and  processes  of  the 
world's  work. 

Examinations  and  Certificates. 

Examinations  and  test  of  proficiency  by  executed  works,  in  those  branches  taught 
by  lecturers,  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  school  year — in  some  events  during  the 
course  of  it — in  which  all  pupils  following  the  courses  in  question  mustparticipate. 
To  pass  the  same  successfully  is  considered  proof  of  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and 
entitles  pupils  to  certificates  of  diligence  and  progress.  When  the  result  of  the 
examinations  is  unsatisfactory,  a  supplementary  examination,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
repeated  attendance  of  the  course  may  be  required.  If  a  later  examination  again 
proves  unsatisfactory,  the  faculty  may  prohibit  further  attendance  at  the  institution 
by  the  delinquent.  The  examinations  of  the  works  executed  in  the  remaining 
classes  are  held,  according  to  their  extent  and  nature,  by  the  teachers  of  the  classes. 
or  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  the  terms. 

To  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  pupils,  as  well  as  an  incitement 
to  independent  thinking  and  working,  competitive  problems  from  various  art- 
industrial  branches  are  periodically  promulgated  during  the  school,  in  the  solution 
of  which  all  the  pupils  may  participate.  Honorable  mention  or  prizes  obtained  at 
these  competitions  are  specially  dwelt  on  in  the  certificates. 

As  a  rule,  a  public  exposition  takes  place  every  two  years  of  the  works  executed 
during  that  period,  which  is  expected  to  demonstrate  the  artistic  direction  and 
influence  of  the  school.  Scholars  are  expected  to  deUver  the  works  executed  by 
them  during  that  period  to  the  director  of  the  school,  for  selection  and  retention 
during  the  duration  of  the  exposition. 

Pupils  obtain  on  demand  and  after  payment  of  the  customary  dues  (a)  Certificates 
of  attendance,  i.  e. ,  proofs  of  actual  attendance  at  the  school,  without  reference  to 
diligence  or  progress ;  these  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  (b)  Term  certificates 
establishing  what  progress  and  diligence  has  been  shown  in  courses  followed  during 
a  full  term  ;  these  are  only  given  when  the  pupil  has  entered  the  school  within  the 
first  fourteen  days  of  the  term,  and  not  left  before  the  last  eight  days  of  the  same, 
(c)  Certificates  of  attainment,  which  estabUsh  not  only  the  kind,  duration  and  suc- 
cess of  the  pupil's  attendance,  but  a  sugge„  Jon  as  to  his  ultimate  practical  utility 
and  capability ;  these  are  awarded  only  after  an  attendance  of  at  least  three  years. 

Specials  can  obtain  only  attendance  and  term  certificates.  There  are  five  grades 
of  marks  for  deportment,  diligence  and  progress  ;  viz. ,  Mark  I,  very  good  ;  Mark 
II,  good ;  Mark  III,  fairly  good  ;  Mark  IV,  mediocre ;  Mark  V,  inferior. 

The  dues  for  certificates  are  40  pfennigs  for  an  attendance  certificate,  50  pfennigs 
for  a  term  certificate,  and  1  mark  for  a  certificate  of  attainment.  The  same  fees 
are  charged  for  duplicates. 

Indigent  pupils  of  talent,  diligence  and  moral  worth,  may  be  adjudged  a  school 
stipend  of  360  marks  after  an  attendance  of  at  least  two  terms  at  the  school.  After 
an  attendance  of  at  least  two  years  such  may  be  adjudged  a  traveling  stipend  of 
730  marks.  No  school  stipend  can  be  drawn  for  more  than  two  years,  and  no 
travelling  stipend  for  more  than  one  year.  These  stipends  are  drawn  from  the 
"Maximilian  Endowment  for  Industrial  Art." 

Ovidng  to  the  inequality  existing  among  the  majority  of  pupils  as  to  attainment, 
capability,  special  purposes,  age  and  attendance,  instruction  is  given  as  much  as 
possible  individually,  excepting,  of  course,  the  lectures.  It  is  therefore  the  aim 
of  the  school  to  have  reference  to  individual  needs,  as  far  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  its  studies  permit  such  a  course.  Those  studies  in  which  the  pupils  must 
receive  simultaneous  instruction  are  called  courses.  Some  of  these  last  only  one 
(winter)  term  ;  others  two  or  more  terms.  Neither  is  there  any  general  rule  for  all 
pupils  as  to  the  exact  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  any  one  branch  of  study  ; 
the  study-plans  only  show  in  what  year  such  studies  may  be  prosecuted.  The 
grouping  of  studies  in  the®fgjfj2feg^>Jb^  /llff0fi^^fl}@d  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
final  purpose  of  the  pupil. 
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To  aid  the  professional  classes  in  acquiring  a  practical  grasp  of  their  respective 
vocations,  the  administration  of  the  school  may  turn  over  to  the  pupils  of  the  same, 
orders  from  outside  for  designs  and  models,  as  far  as  the  capability,  time  and 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  make  such  a  course  possible. 

Female  Department. 

As  a  rule,  pupils  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  profession  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
school  for  a  year  only,  and  such  a  choice  is  therefore  made  a  condition  of  their 
reception  for  a  third  term. 

In  order  to  follow  a  higher  course,  or  to  make  a  change  from  one  branch  of  study 
to  another,  regulars,  as  well  as  specials,  arerequired  to  have  successfully  followed 
the  preceding  course  or  preliminai-y  study,  and  respectively  to  give  proof  of  possess- 
ing the  attainments  necessary  for  such  change  or  promotion.  Besides  this,  the  con- 
sent of  the  director  is  required  in  all  cases.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  immediately  on 
admission  to  the  school.  These  amount  to  10  marks  for  each  term.  New  comers 
must  besides  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  2  marks. 

Pupils,  on  request  and  after  payment  of  the  fees,  can  obtain  term  and  attain- 
ment certificates. 

Social  Study-Plans. — The  purpose  of  the  special  study-plans  is  to  give  the  lady 
pupils  such  advice  in  arranging  their  studies  that  they  may,  within  a  given  time, 
obtain  the  education  necessary  for  a  certain  determined  art-industrial  profession. 
Although  the  duration  of  attendance  requisite  for  such  attainment  must  vary 
according  to  profession  and  individual  talent,  yet  under  normal  conditions  it  is 
assumed  that  such  duration  will  average  three  years. 

The  division  of  the  studies  on  the  study -plans  into  three-year  courses  is  based  on 
this  assumption.  When  the  progress  of  any  pupil  is  more  rapid  or  is  slower  than 
the  average,  a  corresponding  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  time  of  study  will 


Normal  Study-Plan  of  the  Female  Department  of  the  School. 
Cfroup  I.  For  Pattern  Drawing  and  Decorative  Painting: 


OOUKSKS. 

Hours  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  school  year. 

I. 

H. 

DL 

Technical  Dbawing  : 

Course  L  Linear  Drawing,  Plane  Geometry  and  first  elements  of  De- 
scriptive Geometry 

8 

Course  IL  Descriptive  Geometry  continued.  Perspective  and  Shadows.. 

6 

Ornament  Drawing 

16 
8 

Painting  of  Flat  Ornament 

Figure  Drawing 

2 
12 

Flower  Drawing  and  Painting 

12 

History  of  Art  and  Theory  of  Style 

2 

Professional  Instruction,  according  to  pupils'  special  purpose 

Total  hours  per  week 

32 

32 

32 

Group  2.  For  Lithography  and  Xylography : 


COUBSBS. 

Hours  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  school  year. 

I. 

H. 

m. 

Technical  Deawino  as  above: 

Course  I  

8 

Course  II 

6 

2 
12 

32 

Ornamental  Drawing  

18 

Figure  Drawing 

12 

History  of  Art  and  Theory  of  Style 

2 

18 

32 

Professional  Instruction 

6 
38 

Total  hours  per  week 

There  exists  for  botti  groups  during  the  winter  term,  as  compensation  for 
hours  lost  dunug  the  day: 
Evening  Instruction  in 
Theory  of  Ornamental  Forms 

[      10 

1 

1       10 

10 

Drawing  of  Flower  and  Figure  Ornament... 

/            1  by  Microsoft® 
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COUESE  FOR  TEACHERS   OF  DRAWING. 

For  the  education  of  drawing  teachers  there  is  a  special  course.  This  has  the 
duration  of  one  school  year,  but  pre-supposes  the  following  acquirements : 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  of  elementary  drawing  must  have  gone 
through  the  studies  of  the  second  yeai-,  as  per  Group  I. 

(6)  Candidates  for  positions  in  professional  art-industrial  instruction  must  have 
gone  through  the  studies  of  the  third  year,  as  per  Group  I. 

The  special  course  for  teachers  embraces ; 

Pedagogy ; 

Methods  of  instruction  in  dravcing  ; 

Exercises  in  dravring  d  tempo  and  on  the  blackboard  with  simultaneous  demon- 
strative exercises ; 

Practical  instruction  ; 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  immediately  follows  this 
course  and  takes  place  every  year  in  July.  When  this  examination  is  passed,  the 
candidate  receives  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  periods  of  examination  and  the 
composition  of  the  examining  commission,  are  made  public  two  months  before  the 
examinations  take  place. 

Practical  Work  done  by  the  Female  Section  includes:  Several  designs  for  woman's 
handiwork, — table-covers,  towels,  piUows,  etc.,  with  vari-colored  embroidery';  laces 
for  trimming  costumes  and  furniture ;  monogram  embroidery,  etc. , — partly  for 
business  firms,  partly  for  private  parties.  Several  designs  for  woollen  textures.  A 
considerable  number  of  wood  engravings  of  every  description;  illustrations, 
vignettes,  etc. ,  for  various  home  and  foreign  publishers.  Some  chromo-litho^aphs ; 
among  them  plates  for  an  art  industrial  publication.  Paintings  on  porcelain  and 
faiences,  plates,  plaques,  cups,  etc. 

Visits  to  the  National  Museum  and  the  old  Pinakothek  are  made  by  the  ladies  of 
the  school,  during  which  pictorial  subjects  are  copied  on  textile  fabrics. 

Royal  School  op  Industrial  Akt,  Nueembekg. 

This  and  the  Munich  school  are  recognized  as  the  only  schools  of  Bavaria  having 
a  "  pronounced  industrial  character."  The  Nuremberg  school  is  chai-acterized  by 
directness  of  purpose.  Pupils  are  not  required  to  study  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
those  undertaken  are  studied  thoroughly.  The  result  is  eminently  practical  work. 
In  those  departments  where  design  is  studied,  drav^ngs  and  photographs  are  used 
for  some  time  as  motifs.  As  a  result  the  pupil's  mind  is  stored  with  ideas  which 
have  been  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  many  years.  He  gains  the  power  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  point  where  his  predecessors  left  off.  Little  regard  is  paid  to  the 
study  of  plant  form  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  The  director  believes  that  orna- 
mental forms  should  be  studied  first,  leaving  plant  form  for  advanced  pupils. 
They  have  great  respect  for  "traditions  of  the  past,"  believing  that  higher  results 
will  be  obtained  by  studying  works  of  former  times,  and  perfecting  existing  ideas, 
than  by  obliging  each  generation  to  work  up  from  nature.  These  being  governing 
ideas,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Bavarian  schools  have  become  largely  the 
exponents  of  particular  styles.  At  the  present  day  the  German  and  Italian  Renais- 
sance are  studied  almost  exclusively. 

UnUke  most  German  schools  the  plans  of  study  of  the  Nuremberg  school  are 
simple  and  clearly  arranged. 

I.  Purpose  and  Aerangement  op  the  Institution. 

"The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  the  artistic  education  I'equisite  in  the 
various  branches  of  art  industry,  and  especially  to  form  designers,  modellers,  etc. , 
as  well  as  teachers  of  industrial  drawing."    The  institution  consists  of: — 

1.  A  Preparatory  School. — Descriptive  geometiy,  architectural  drawing,  elemen- 
tary ornament  drawing,  and  modelling.     Duration,  one  year. 

2.  Three  Professional  Schools. — Each  of  three  years'  duration. 

(a)  Architectural  School. — Doctrine  and  application  of  architectural  forms,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  used  for  art-industiial  purposes,  for  architectural  draughtsmen,  fur- 
niture makers  and  other  workers  in  the  building  trades. 

(b)  School  of  Modelling. — Ornament,  studies  from  flgural  examples  and  from  life, 
for  modellers  in  tile  and  porcelain  works,  carvers  of  architectural  ornament,  wood 
carvers,  engravers  and  metal  beaters.  * 

(c)  School  of  Decorative  Drawing  and  Painting. — Use  of  ornament  and  figure 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  the  styles,  for  draughtsmen  of  patterns  and 
vignettes,  house  painters,  ®^/fe»E^6)pM;crOSO/?® 
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3.  A  Sectionfor  Teachers  of  Industrial  Drawing. 

4.  Evening  Pupils. — Mostly  apprentices  from  the  city,  who  wish  to  educate  them- 
selves as  lithographers,  engravers  on  wood  and  copper-plate,  etc. 

The  instruction  at  the  school  comprises  the  following  branches: — 

I.  Auxiliary  Branches. 

(a)  Descriptive  geometry  with  popular  examples,  demonstrated  by  exercises  in 
drawing. 

(b)  Construction  of  shadows,  washes  of  spherical  bodies  with  tracing  of  their 
shadows. 

3.  Architecture,  or  the  theory  of  architectural  forms,  as  far  as  they  can  be  used 
for  practical  purposes ;  viz. : — 

First  Year. — Study  of  styles  and  architectural  forms  (Antiquity,  Middle  Ages, 
Renaissance),  the  orders,  cornices,  simplest  art-industrial  objects  (pupils'  own  copies), 
with  full-size  profiles. 

Second  Year. — Study  of  profiles,  with  regard  to  material  and  the  laws  of  style 
conditioned  thereby ;  copies  of  more  ornate  art-industrial  objects,  notably  furni- 
ture, with  full-size  details ;  instruction  in  making  working  drawings. 

Third  Year. — Continuation  of  the  same,  with  attempts  at  designing. 

3.  Ornament  Drawing;  viz. : — 

First  Year. — Elementary,  with  reference  to  the  main  styles,  as  completion  of 
the  simultaneous  studies  in  architecture. 

Second  Year. — Laws  of  ornament ;  studies  from  nature. 

Third  Year. — Ornament  drawing,  with  set  programmes  for  the  filling  of  given 
spaces ;  designing  of  utensils  from  the  domain  of  minor  art,  with  special  instruc- 
tion on  the  laws  of  style  necessitated  by  the  materials  used. 

4.  Decorative  Painting  (flat) ;  viz. ; — 

First  Year. — Principles  of  the  division  of  surfaces  ;  practical  instruction  in  color 
by  copying  of  colored  decorations. 

Second  Year. — Continuation  of  studies  from  colored  designs  ;  practice  in  the 
technique  of  glue  water-colors ;  first  steps  in  designing. 

Third  Year. — Execution  of  simple  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  ;  designs  for 
fabrics,  etc.,  from  sketches  furnished. 

5.  Figure  Drawing. 

First  Year. — Outlines  and  faintly  shaded  drawings  from  piaster  models. 
Second  and  Third  Years. — Studies  from  the  living  model. 

6.  Painting  from  the  Living  Model,  to  supplement  the  studies  for  decorative 
painters  in  the  last  year. 

7.  Modelling. 

(a)  Ornamental  Modelling. 

First  Year. — Simple  objects  from  the  domain  of  architectural  forms  (simple  leaf 
ornaments). 

Second  Year. — Copying  of  more  ornate  examples;  studies  from  nature;  attempts 
at  designing  ornaments  for  given  spaces. 

Third  Year. — Designing  of  ornament  with  figural  accessories. 

(b)  Figure  Modelling. 

First  Year. — Identical  with  ornamental  modelling. 

Second  Year. — Studies  from  the  antique;  single  members  of  the  body;  masks. 

Third  Year. — Studies  from  the  living  model;  decorative  figures. 

8.  Wood-carving. 

9.  Metal-working. 

10.  History  of  Art. 

II.  History  of  the  Technical  Arts. 
13.  Anatomy. 

The  distribution  of  hours  for  the  instruction  of  the  several  classes  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  is  established  by  a  special  schedule. 

Admission  to  the  school  implies  an  age  of  fifteen  years ;  good  moral  character; 
satisfactory  elementary  acquirements  in  drawing  or  modelling;  if  possible  a  year's 
experience  in  practical  work;  credible  proofs  of  capability,  or,  if  the  director 
requires  it,  the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardian; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  have  successfully  gone  through  the  preparatory  school  to 
enter  the  professional  school.     Women  are  not  admitted. 

Young  men,  who  wish  to  follow  only  single  branches  of  the  preparatory  or  pro- 
fessional courses,  may,  if  possessing  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge,  enter  the 
school  as  special  students.  Dues,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance  on  admission, 
are:  10  marks  per  term  for  Bavarians,  18  marks  for  foreigners,  37  marks  for 
specials.     On  no  condition  will  the  money  once  paid  be  returned. 
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II.  Aerangement  of  Classes. — Amount  or  Time  pek  Week. 
Preparatory  School. 


Hours. 


Hours. 

8.  Ornament  Drawing 8 

4.  Modelling    8 


1,  Linear  Drawing 6 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry 6 

(Ib  the  summer  term — Architectural  Drawing.) 
Total,  28  hours.     Hours  reserved  for  problems,  8. 

A.  School  of  Architecture. 

CiLASS  I 


Hours. 

1.  Theory  of  architectural  forms 12 

3.  Shadows 6 


Hours. 


3.  Ornament  drawing  (elementary). .  12 

4.  Modelling  (elementary) 8 


In  summer — Practice  in  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Total,  38  hours.     Hours  reserved,  8. 


Class  II. 


Hours, 

1.  Architecture  (with  lecture) 10 

2.  Perspective 4 

3.  Ornament  drawing  (with  lecture).     6 


Hours. 

4.  Figure  drawing  (casts) 8 

5.  Modelling 8 

6.  Flat  painting 6 


Total,  42  hours.    Hours  reserved  for  tasks,  4. 

Class  HI. 


Hours. 

1.  Architecture 10 

2.  Ornamental  design 6 

3.  Decorative  painting 8 

Total,  42  hours.     Hours  reserved  for  tasks,  4 


Hours. 

4.  Figure  drawing  (Uving  model). ...  12 

5.  Modelling 6 


B.  School  of  Modelling. 
Class  I. 
Hours,   i  Hours. 


3.  Modelling  (elementary) 10 

4.  Ornament  drawing  (elementary). .  13 


1.  Theory  of  architectural  form  (with 

lecture) 13 

2.  Shadows  (construction  of) 6 

In  summer — Practice  in  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Total,  40  hours.    Hours  reserved  for  tasks,  6. 


Class  U. 


Hours. 

8.  Ornament  drawing 6 

4.  Figure  drawing  (casts) 8 


Hours. 

1.  Architecture  (with  lecture) 6 

3.  Modelling  of  ornament  or  of  the 
figure 13 

Total,  32  hours.     Ten  Ijours  reserved  for  modelling,  specially  for  such  pupUs  as 
wish  to  model  simultaneously  from  the  antique. 


Class  III. 


Hours. 


1.  Modelling  (ornamental;  figure)..  14 

2.  Ornamental  designing  (drawing)..     6 


Hours. 


3.  Drawing  from  the  living  model. .  12 


Total,  32  hours.     Hours  reserved  for  modelhng,  14. 
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O.  School  of  Decoration. 

Class  I. 

Hours. 

3.  Drawing  of    ornament  (elemen- 
tary)    13 

4.  Flat  painting lo 

Total.  40  hours.    Hours  reserved  for  special  tasks,  6. 

Class  n. 


Hours. 
Theory  of  architectural  f  orm(with 

lecture) 13 

Construction  of  shadows 6 


Hours. 

4.  Figure  drawing  (casts) 13 

5.  Decorative  painting 10 


Hours. 

1.  Architecture  (with  lecture) 8 

3.  Perspective 4 

3.  Ornamental  drawing 8 

Total,  42  hours.    Hours  reserved  for  decoration,  4. 

Class  IH. 

Hours 


Hours. 


3.  Studies   from    natm-e    (portrait 
drawing,  etc.) 6 

4.  Drawing  from  the  living  model. . .  13 


1.  Ornamental     designing     (draw- 
ing)    ^^ 

8.  Decorative  paintmg 16 

Hours  reserved  for  ornamental  designing,  6. 

Hours. 

History  of  Art  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  first  professional  classes 1 

History  of  the  Technical  Arts  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  second  professional  classes .     1 
Anatomy  for  all, the  pupils  of  the  thu-d  professional  classes 3 

III.  Observations  Concerning  the  Means  op  Instruction  used,  the  Matters 
Treated  and  the  Pedagogic  Methods  Applied. 

I. — Auxiliary  Branches. 

Linear  Drawing. — One  term  :  simple  geometrical  patterns  (flat  ornament  as  far 
as  projection  of  the  same  on  spherical  surfaces),  from  sketches  of  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard  (12  plates  per  scholar). 

Descriptive  Geometry. — From  the  projection  of  the  point  to  the  isometric  repre- 
sentation of  bodies,  from  sketches  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard.  Models  of 
the  imperial  Austrian  museum  for  art  and  industry  (16  sheets  per  pupU). 

Architectural  Drawing. — One  term :  from  profiles  to  the  Ionic  order,  exclusive, 
from  blackboard  sketches  based  on  Laurey's  work  (6  to  8  sheets  per  pupil). 

Construction  of  Shadows  and  Theory  of  Lights. — Construction  of  shades  and 
shadows  and  simple  bodies ;  construction  of  the  so-called  normal  sphere  and  its 
application  to  spherical  figures,  with  particular  reference  to  the  forms  of  antique 
vases,  and  the  forms  created  by  turning  wood  and  metal  (10  to  13  sheets  per  pupil). 

Perspective. — From  the  rudiments  to  the  representation  of  bodies  with  their 
shades  and  shadows.  Quite  an  original  idea  of  this  department  is  to  require  the 
pupil  to  make  a  free-hand  drawing  of  an  object  and  afterwards  an  instrumental 
perspective  diagram  showing  the  same  view,  and  demonstrating  the  reasons  for 
each  fact  of  the  free-hand  perspective  (6  to  8  sheets  per  pupil). 

IL  — Architecture. 

First  Course. — Theory  of  architectural  forms,  with  lectures  and  sketches  on  the 
blackboard.  Profiles  and  order  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Renaissance,  with  exer- 
cises in  drawing  the  same.  The  best  of  these  drawings  are  reproduced,  and  the 
impressions  distributed  among  the  other  participants  of  the  course  (5  to  6  sheets  per 
pupil).  In  the  "reserved"  hours,  simple  architectural  details  and  ewsemWes,  mostly 
of  furniture,  are  drawn  by  the  pupils  from  sketches  of  their  own,  with  shadows, 
full-size  profiles  and  sections  (4  to  5  subjects  on  the  average  are  treated  by  the 
pupils). 

Second  Course.— The  pupils,  according  to  their  varying  degrees  of  preparation, 
work  on  special  examples  and  orders,  with  application  of  the  same  to  designs,  prin- 
cipally with  use  of  photographs.  They  treat  the  decoration  of  rooms,  with  ceil- 
ings, paneling  and  furniture,  then  make  detail  studies  of  highly  ornate  capitals, 
bases,  etc.  These  sheets  are  shaded  and,  when  possible,  treated  in  color  (3  works 
per  scholar). 
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III. — Ornament  Drawing. 

Preliminary  Course. — All  drawing  in  this  course  is  from  plaster  casts.  Course 
of  instruction — historical,  beginning  with  Greek  and  Roman  examples,  then  taking 
up  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  ornament.  Principal  object  aimed  at — correct 
reproduction  of  outlines  and  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Materials — pen  and  pencil ; 
occasionally  black  and  white  chalk  or  the  brush.  As  a  rule  the  pupU  is  expected 
to  finish  one  such  ornament  per  week.  Drawing  from  the  round  is  practised  in 
this  course  according  to  geometrical  bodies,  taken  from  the  models  of  the  Union 
Centrale. 

First  Course. — Continuation  of  studies  from  plaster  reliefs,  with  the  most  thor- 
ough execution  possible,  as  regards  effects  of  light  and  shade.  (An  average  of  10 
sheets  per  pupil.) 

Second  Course. — Instead  of  attempts  at  independent  designs,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  copying.  About  twenty-four  drawings  are  made  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  which,  beiug  broad  and  simple  in  their  treatment,  demonstrate  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  the  different  styles  of  ornament.  Through  the 
imitation  of  these,  the  technique  of  simple  representation  is  developed  in  the  pupils. 

Third  Course. — Attempts  are  made  in  designing  ornaments  or  art-industrial 
objects.     (An  average  of  two  or  three  works  per  iiupil.) 

TV. — Decorative  Painting. 

First  Course. — Copying  of  flat  painting  from  the  works  of  Racinet,  Fischbach, 
and  Malerjovu^al  (Painter's  Journal),  on  canvas,  with  glue  colors. 

Second  Course. — Commencement  of  painting  from  ornamental  plaster-models ; 
first  monochrome,  then  monochrome  with  gold  or  other  colors.*  Hereupon  follow 
studies  from  grouped  compositions  of  architectural  fragments,  vases  and  draperies 
on  patterned  backgrounds  ;  copying  of  colored  ornaments,  full  size,  from  studies 
and  blackboard  sketches  by  the  teacher  ;  also  studies  in  color  from  hving  flowers 
and  fruits. 

Third  Course. — Single  panels,  friezes,  and  comer-pieces,  are  put  into  colors  from 
photographs  (mostly  motifs  from  the  Italian  Renaissance),  or  they  are  designed 
independently,  and  all  are  executed  with  glue  colors,  size  of  execution.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  term,  attempts  are  made  at  distemper  fresco-painting. 
Pupils  execute,  on  an  average,  five  to  six  large  studies,  embracing  several  square 
metres,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  tentative  sheets. 

V. — Figure  Drawing. 

(a)  From  Plaster. — Contours  of  busts,  round  figures  and  reliefs  on  a  smaller  scale; 
later  on,  they  are  most  of  them  slightly  shaded  with  pencil  or  crayon.  The  idea  of 
this  exercise  is  to  force  the  pupil,  by  drawing  as  much  as  possible,  to  quickly  seize 
the  chara  teristic  lines  of  an  object.  For  special  study,  single  pai-ts  of  the  body, 
hands  and  feet,  also  mostly  on  a  diminished  scale,  are  drawn  with  strict  accuracy; 
also  single  figures  and  busts,  part  of  them  full  size.  (Crayon  drawings.)  (6  to  7 
sheets  per  scholar.) 

This  instruction  is  followed  either  one  or  two  years,  according  to  individual  capa- 
bility. 

(6)  From  the  lAving  Model. — Studies  of  pose,  drawn  mostly  with  pen  or  pencil, 
40  to  50  centimetres  high.  Each  pose  stands  from  13  to  16  hours.  Studies  of  heads, 
mostly  in  charcoal,  and  studies  of  drapery. 

VI. — Painting  from  the  Living  Model. 

VII.  —Modelling. 

(a)  Ornamental. 

Preliminary  Cowrse.— Rudiments,  eggs  and  darts,  rosettes,  palms,  various  mould- 
ings, single  leaves  from  plaster  casts  or  photographs.     (10  to  15  sheets  per  pupil.) 

First  CoMJ-se.— Copying  from  plaster-Casts.  (Parts  of  Italian  Renaissance  orna- 
ments and  architectural  details.)    (8  to  10  drawings  per  pupil.) 

Second  Course. —Continuation  of  copying  from  more  ornate  examples,  principally 
from  photographs  and  engravings.  In  the  summer  term,  studies  from  living  plants. 
The  better  works  are  cast  in  plaster,  and  copied  by  the  pupils. 

*The  instructor  says  :  "  Very  little  "  attention  is  paid  to  the  theory  of  color.  "  It 
is  apt  to  lead  too  far."  It  should  be  said  that  the  colored  designs  shown  are  har- 
monious, and  would  compare  favorably  with  English  productions  which  are  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  theory. 
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Third  Coitrse.— Attempts  at  the  independent  execution  of  ornaments,  with  flgural 
accessories,  for  given  surfaces;  mostly  from  sketches  by  the  teacher,  or  suggestions 
obtained  from  photographs,  with  particular  reference  to  their  applicability  to  iiidus- 
trial  objects;  picture-frames,  ornamented  balusters  for  carving  in  wood,  friezes 
with  festoons  and  cartouches  for  stucco-ornament,  fruit-dishes,  tankards,  pitchers, 
cups  (for  chasing),  plates,  stove-tops  (for  majolica),  capitals,  lions'  heads,  masks, 
keystones,  etc.     One  term  is  devoted  to  the  execution  of  these  objects. 

(b)  Figural. 

Second  Course. — Copying  from  the  antique,  parts  of  faces  and  masks ;  busts, 
partly  enlarged,  partly  reduced ;  torsos  and  reliefs.  For  the  more  advanced,  statues, 
statuettes  and  groups.    An  average  of  6  works  per  pupil. 

Third  Coarse.^tudies  from  the  living  models.  Each  pupil  completes  on  an 
average  6  poses  (round  or  relief) ;  6  studies  of  heads  (full-size  busts) ;  2  studies  of 
heads  (relief) ;  3  studies  of  draperies  (round). 

Besides  the  above,  competitive  problems  are  treated  in  the  reserved  hours  of  this 
course.  Sixteen  objects  of  the  pupils'  own  choice,  partly  compositions,  have  recently 
been  executed  in  the  course. 

VIII. — Wood  Carving. 

Copies  from  plastic  examples  and  from  drawings ;  several  ornamental  friezes, 
highly  ornate  balusters,  lions'  heads,  medalUon  busts,  studies  in  drapery  and  picture- 
frames  were  executed. 

IX.— Metal  Working. 

Practice  in  making  incised  ornament  on  brass  plates,  exercises  in  chasing  and 
cutting  borders,  friezes,  clasps,  chased  panels,  etc. 

X.  atid  XL— History  of  Fine  and  Technical  Art. 

Course  lasts  two  years,  one  hour  per  week.  The  following  subjects  have  been 
treated  in  one  winter  term,  with  reference  to  illustrations :  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  the  Hindus,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  art-industrial  achievements  of  these  nations.  (Collection  of  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum.)  In  the  summer  term :  history  of  the  technical  arts, 
with  demonstrations  in  the  collections  of  the  Bavarian  National  Museum.  (1) 
Textile  arts :  weaving,  embroidering,  paper-hanging.  (3)  Lacquer-work.  (3) 
Enamel,  accoi'ding  to  ite  various  modes  of  fabrication  and  application  among  the 
various  nations  of  antiquity  up  to  the  present  time.    (4)  Mosaics  and  glass-staining. 

In  the  summer  term  tentative  and  not  obligatory  lectures  of  one  hour's  duration 
on  "the  theory  of  vessel-forms"  has  been  established,  wherein  the  principles  of 
form  with  reference  to  special  techniques  and  materials  are  discussed,  and  illus- 
trated by  drawing  and  photographs.  Particular  stress  is  laid  in  this  practice  on 
the  pupils  drawing  the  most  characteristic  elementary  forms  and  types  found  in 
this  section  of  art  from  sketches  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  partly  as  practice 
in  sketching  generally,  partly  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  forms  of  each  particular 
pupil. 

XII.  — Anatomy. 

(2  hours  a  week.) 

In  the  winter  term,  osteology,  with  demonstrations  on  a  skeletpn ;  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  myology  (science  of  muscles).  As  material  of  instruction,  use  is  made 
of  the  atlases  of  Albin,  Henke,  Roth  and  Fau,  also  plaster  casts  of  preparations, 
and  copies  of  such,  among  them  Roth's  muscle-man. 

SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  GENEVA. 

This  school  has  been  recently  established  and  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
municipal  school  of  art  applied  to  industry.  Its  costly  building  (800,000f.)  and 
appliances  have  all  been  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  related  to  various 
mdustries,  principaUy  keramics,  enamel  painting,  art  bronzes,  etc.,  which  are  not 
only  designed  but  produced  at  the  school  where  the  finished  works  are  kept  on  sale 
The  motifs  nre  the  same  as  employed  by  the  German  schools  in  engravings,  litho- 
gi-aphs  and  photographs  of  prevailing  styles. 
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The  administration  of  the  school  is  instrusted,  under  the  control  of  the  Council 
of  State,  to  the  commissioner  of  surveillance. 

Instruction  is  gratuitous. 

The  pupils  are  regular  scholars  and  day  scholars. 

Regular  scholars  are  those  who  aim  at  a  complete  artistic  education,  or  who  undergo 
the  apprenticeship  of  a  special  branch.  They  alternatively  follow  the  lessons  indicated 
on  the  programme  of  studies,  and  engage  in  the  practical  execution  of  works  belong- 
ing to  the  profession  which  they  intend  to  adopt.  They  alone  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  regular  competitions  of  the  school. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  regular  scholar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  least  14  years  old,  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  diploma  from  the  municipal  school  of  art  appUed  to  industry, 
or  to  pass  an  examination  proving  equivalent  knowledge. 

The  day  scholars  (apprentices,  workmen,  or  industrials)  must  indicate,  when 
registering,  the  hours  which  they  desire  to  devote  to  studies  or  to  the  execution  of 
■work,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  latter. 

As  day  scLolars  are  admitted  such  industrials  as  can  furnish  proof  of  the  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  follow  profitably  the 
instruction  given  in  the  school,  and  as  can  show  the  aptitudes  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  works. 

When  there  is  occasion  to  offer  a  division  of  money  for  executed  works  which 
have  found  a  sale,  this  remuneration  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  commission  of  sur- 
veillance, on  the  preliminary  advice  of  the  director.  It  can,  in  no  case,  be  decreed 
before  the  school  has  received  the  price  of  the  objects  sold,  and  a  deduction  has 
been  made  for  the  cost  of  manufacture.  During  the  year,  competitions  are  organ- 
ized. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

(a)  Modelling  and  sculpture  ;  figure  and  ornament. 

(6)  Low  and  high  relief  in  metals. 

(c)  Keramics,  and  their  various  applications. 

The  object  of  these  studies  is  to  lead  the  way  to  the  following  industries: 
1.  Decorative  sculpture  for  buildings, 
3.  Moulding  and  retouching  in  plaster; 

3.  Finishing  stone  surfaces ; 

4.  "Wood-carving; 

5.  Artistic  goldsmith's  work; 

6.  Art  bronzes; 

7.  Artistic  wrought-iron; 

8.  Enamel  painting,  decorating  on  white  porcelain  and  faience,  and  on  common 
faience. 

Studies  are  made  from  the  hving  model,  the  plant,  plaster  casts  and  engravings. 
Special  importance  is  given  to  the  class  in  keramics.     It  is  open  every  day  from 
8  a.  m.  to  13  m. ;  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
It  embraces  the  following  studies: 

(a)  Painting  on  faience  and  porcelain,  decorative  applications  on  pastes,  enamels, 
biscuits,  majolicas,  etc. 

(b)  Design,  modelling  and  composition  from  nature. 

(c)  Study  of  styles,  monograms,  blazonry  and  decorative  forms  (vases,  cups,  plates, 
etc.),  architecture,  exterior  and  interior  decoration. 

Conclusion. 

There  are  many  other  schools  which  might  be  described,  and  something  learned 
from  each,  as  they  are  by  no  means  all  conducted  in  the  same  way.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exclusively  for  men.  There  are,  however,  various  schools  devoted 
to  young  women,  as  the  &ole  Moyenne-professionnelle  de  demoiselles  of  Liege. 
The  last  exposition  at  Brussels  showed  the  works  of  a  number  of  provincial  schools 
which  seemed  specially  designed  to  benefit  local  manufactures.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  often  illustrated ;  as,  for  instance,  schools  that  teach  pupils  to  design 
woven  fabrics  are  supplied  with  looms.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  enables  the 
pupils  to  make  designs  that  can  be  worked  practically. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  rigid  English  system,  which  has  been  well  illustrated  in  this 
country,  might  be  cited  several  continental  schools.  One  of  the  most  successful 
Parisian  evening  schools  maintains  quite  earnestly  that  their  excellent  work  is  not 
the  result  of  system  but  of  continual  practice, -wor^sins  three  hours  five  nights  a 
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Value  of  Individuality  in  Aet  Woekkes. 

It  is  important  that  instruction  should  consider  individual  needs  as  far  as  possible, 
because  we  shall  thus  lessen  the  labor  of  ax;quiring  the  knowledge  which  may  be 
applied  to  particular  professions,  and  shall  preserve  individuality,  the  hfe  of  all 
variety  in  art.  The  Munich  school  is  a  notable  example  of  the  care  taken  m  this 
respect.  The  importance  of  realizing  these  truths  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
they  mark  the  principal  difference  betveeen  our  methods  and  theirs.  These  schools 
have  been  undoubtemy  the  means  by  vehich  workmen  have  been  developed,  who, 
to-day,  stand  pre-eminent  in  those  manufactures  which,  from  their  stamp  of  artistic 
beauty,  find  a  market  the  world  over. 

It  may  be  said,  when  it  is  asked  that  these  schools  be  established,  that  we  have 
no  demand  for  the  workmen  which  they  would  produce.  We  have  only  to  point 
at  the  list  of  trades  represented  in  the  Munich  school  to  show  that  every  one  is  rep- 
resented in  the  large  cities  of  this  country.  From  force  of  custom  our  workmen  in 
these  trades  do  not  realize  the  necessity  of  having  the  education  received  by  their 
fellow  workmen  across  the  water.  The  result  is  that  the  representattves  of  various 
trades  are  without  that  foundation  knowledge  which  wiU  secure  ultimately  their 
broadest  development. 

The  taste  of  our  people  has  made  such  a  marked  advance  in  a  few  years,  that  a 
decided  increase  in  demand  has  taken  place  for  those  articles  which  lend  refinement 
and  beauty  to  our  surroundings.  This  means,  as  is  well  understood,  increased 
importation.  An  expensive  way  to  satisfy  the  demand,  but  one  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  most  wide-spread  benefits  to  all  classes.  With  the  increase  of  workmen 
who  can  create  these  objects  of  beauty  in  our  ovm  country,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  expense,  we  shall  see  their  wide-spread  use. 

That  a  decided  and  permanent  interest  in  art  matters  has  arisen  cannot  be  doubted. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  purely  business  light,  we  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  means  which  will  satisfy  this  interest. 

Something  has  been  done  already.  We  have  schools  devoted  to  modelling,  design- 
ing carpets,  etc.,  but  their  aim  is  decidedly  too  narrow.  We  must  have  schools 
which  will  influence  a  wide  range  of  professions. 

Munich,  with  its  169,000  inhabitants,  has  the  magnificent  school  which  has  been 
described,  while  Boston,  with  375.000  inhabitants,  still  lacks  a  similar  institution. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  the  Normal  Art  School,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  its 
exclusive  aim  is  to  train  teachers  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools.  It  cannot  have, 
therefore,  the  direct  influence  of  the  schools  described. 

NEED  in   the   united   STATES  OP  AET  POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOLS. 

A  school  must  be  established  where  carvers,  stone-masons,  joiners,  metal  work- 
ers, locksmiths,  decorators,  bookbinders,  lithographers,  painters,  wood  engravers, 
jewellers,  paper-hangers,  designers,  etc..  etc.,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  practise 
those  studies  which  shall  be  directly  beneficial.  When  this  is  done  we  may  hope  to 
see  our  local  work  increase  in  those  qualities  which  attract  our  attention  in  foreign 
productions;  then  we  shall  rapidly  realize  the  desires  of  those  who  first  interested 
themselves  in  developing  art  education  in  this  country. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  industrial  art  schools,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to 
consider  the  difficulties  which  surround  new  enterprises. 

First,  and  most  important,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical help  of  leading  men  in  the  trades,  which  will  be  benefited.  .  This,  undoubtedly, 
would  be  best  performed  by  individual  work.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  exists 
a  desire  to  improve  our  manufactures,  and,  as  in  every  public  movement,  a  few 
earnest  people  are  necessary  to  lead  the  way.  The  history  of  the  Munich  Indus- 
trial Art  School,  as  the  result  of  a  society's  work,  commencing  modestly  with  seven 
pupils,  gradually  developing  to  its  present  great  importance,  is  not  without  its  sug- 
gestions. 

SUGGESTIONS  POE  A  SOCIETY  FOE  PEOMOTING  TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  AET  TRAINING. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  best  to  work  out  this  idea  under  the  control  of 
some  of  our  existing  societies,  but  there  is  no  society  existing  whose  members  repre- 
sent widely  enough  the  industries  which  would  be  benefited.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  make  it  the  special  object  of  a  society  unhampered  by  foreign  surround- 
ings and  having  a  single  aim. 

If  such  a  society  should  become  the  means  of  presenting  lectures  on  industrial 
subjects,  publishing  workgy^gji^jy^^  ?Wlfe?&^/?'#cts  of  art,  forming  an  easily 
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accessible  art  library  and  the  development  of  an  industrial  art  school,  it  would  do 
a  work  well  worth  the  trouble  which  the  creating  of  it  might  cause.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Europeans,  but  while  a  study  of 
their  schools  and  methods  will  be  beneficial,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a  complete 
copying  of  any  one  is  advised,  but  with  the  experience  which  we  have  already  had 
with  English  methods,  and  that  which  we  may  learn  of  the  continental,  we  have 
abundant  material  to  guide  us  towards  the  forming  of  a  school  which  shall  specially 
adapt  itself  to  our  needs. 

Whatever  is  done  in  this  direction,  it  is  important  that  plans  Should  be  adopted 
which  will  attract  the  workman  and  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  school.  That 
there  exists  a  large  class  who  would  attend  such  a  school,  is  in  part  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  students  representing  various  trades,  who,  every  winter,  throng 
our  evening  drawing  schools.  They  represent  a  class,  some  of  whom  would  gladly 
accept  a  broader  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves.  In  seasons  of  depression  of 
business,  such  a  school  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  time 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  advant£|ges  which  such  schools  offer  should  interest  our  people  in  their  estab- 
lishment. Especially  is  such  a  school  needed  in  Boston,  containing,  as  it  does,  such 
a  variety  of  manufactures  demanding  art  knowledge. 

While  pointing  out  the  desirabiUty  of  such  a  school,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  necessity  of  museums  as  adjuncts  to  the  schools. 

Happily,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  certain  Bostonians,  we  have  already  the 
beginning  of  an  art  museum,  which  should  not  only  educate  the  public,  but  spe- 
cially our  art  workmen ;  for,  in  this  way,  are  its  treasures  to  be  made  practically 
available. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools,  the  forming  of  museums,  and  the 
establishment  of  industrial  art  schools  to  ma.ke  practical  the  teaching  of  both,  are 
the  means  employed  to  foster  industrial  art  education  in  other  countries.  By 
adopting  the  same  means  we  may  hope  for  similar  results,  and  our  establishment 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe.  Then  we  shall  see  less 
of  our  wealth  crossing  the  ocean,  and  possibly  the  tide  of  importation  may  so  turn 
that  the  people  of  other  countries  will  gladly  give  us  their  wealth  for  our  art  pro- 
ductions. 

Chaelbs  M.  Caetee. 

Boston,  Jan.  1, 1883. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  VIENNA  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION  OF  ms. 

I. 

The  Vienna  Universal  Exposition  of  1873. 
introduction. 

In  view  of  the  striking  object  lesson  afforded  by  the  architectural 
triumphs  seen  in  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  culminating  in  the  grand  Coup  d'oeil  of  the  "Court  of 
Honor  "  to  the  splendor  of  which  all  were  constrained  to  do  homage; 
it  will  be  easy  for  those  who,  also,  recall  the  lessons  of  the  Centennial, 
and  who  have  taken  note  of  the  influence  upon  the  architecture  and 
the  art  of  America,  fairly  attributable  to  that  wonderful  revelation 
of  beauty  then  first  made  to  so  many  thousands  of  Americans,  to 
accede  to  the  propositions  advanced  by  Professor  Archer,  in  the 
opening  paper  of  this  Appendix,  concerning  the  potent  influence  of 
these  great  Worlds  Fairs. 

•  The  Universal  Exposition  at  Vienna, — which  preceded  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  by  three  years  and  the  Exhibition  at  Chicago  by 
just  twenty  years, — was  eagerly  studied  by  Americans  ;  who  were 
alert  to  seize  upon  its  lessons  in  view  of  the  experiment  of  an  Inter- 
national Worlds  Fair  which  they  were  about  to  inaugurate  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  this  Vienna  Pair  was  regarded  by  the 
English  people  who  had  themselves  first  set  the  countries  of  the 
world  upon  creating  the  series  of  brilliant  world  events  in  these 
peaceful  contests  of  Industry,  which  have  since  added  so  much  to 
the  general  happiness  and  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

The  value  and  significance  of  such  occasions  is  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  different  governments  send  their  ablest 
masters  in  the  several  arts,  sciences,  and  industries,  to  make,  each 
in  his  special  department,  careful  studies  and  full  reports. 

From  the  English  Reports  brief  extracts,  showing  the  value  of 
these  Exhibitions  in  their  influence  upon  art  industries,  are  here 
given ;  with  a  summary,  showing  how  from  these  vast  stores  of  rare 
and  precious  articles,  the  nations  enrich  their  museums. 

It  is  significant  that  only  two  museums  in  the  United  States  made 
any  purchases ;  these  were  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  "Carolina  museum,"  place  not  given.  The  Boston 
museum  expended  about  $480. 00  and  the  Carolina  museum  $30. 00.  A 
fact  of  greater  significance  is  that,  while  eighteen  countries  of  the 
world  showed  Art  Treasures  which  other  countries  eagerly  purchased 
to  enrich  thoir  own  museums,  it  does  not  appear  that  anything 
shown  by  the  United  States  was  thus  bought  by  the  museum  author- 
ities of  other  lands. 
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The  State  of  Massachusetts,  already  in  1870,.  aroused  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  to  her  citizens  additional  facilities  for  acquiring 
industrial  art  education,  appointed  a  notable  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, under  the  leadership  of  one  of  her  most  famous  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Francis  Adams,  formerly  Minister  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James,  and  including  both  lead- 
ing Specialist,  and  Artizan,  Commissioners,  to  visit  and  report  upor 
the  Universal  Exposition  at  Vienna.  From  these  valuable  reports 
a  few  extracts  are  taken  which  comprise  the  second  paper  in  this 
Appendix. 

The  third  paper  here  given,  consists  of  extracts  from  an  Official 
Report  made  to  the  Austrian  Government;  and  has  direct  reference 
to  popular  ari  education. 

it  is  introduced  by  an  admirable  preface  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Stetson,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  promoters 
of  the  new  movement  for  industrial  art  training  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  excellent  report  upon  industrial  drawing  as  shown  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  papers  included 
in  Appendix  "  E,"  to  Part  I  of  this  Report.  {See  Part  I,  page  633 
et  seq.). 

If  in  the  Austrian  Professor  Langl's  criticism  of  some  of  the 
exhibits  of  American  work  in  drawing,  there  be  found  judgments 
the  reverse  of  commendatory;  few  American  educators  would  now 
hesitate  to  agree  with  his  conclusions,  or  to  reject  his  warnings  as 
to  what  was  to  be  avoided,  and  what  to  be  encouraged,  in  any 
attempts  to  secure  valuable  art  instruction. 

INCREASE   OP  FACILITIES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   FOR   TRAINING   IN 

ART    SINCE    1876. 

While  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement  and  we  are 
very  far  from  having-  any  adequate  universal  art  training, — or  even 
satisfactory  training  in  elementary  drawing  in  each  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union ;  yet  no  one  inter- 
ested in  this  movement  can  fail  to  recognize  that  an  immense  advance 
in  extending  such  facilities  has  been  made,  in  many  localities,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  judgments  by  the 
Austrian  Professor  were  rendered ;  and  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  it  was 
shown  that  in  Art,  in  Architecture,  and  in  Artistic  liidustries,  num- 
bers of  American  Architects,  Artists,  and  Artizans,  were  entitled  to 
equal  rank  with  their  foreign  competitors.  It  was  in  the  art  qualities 
of  the  buildings,  and  of  the  art  work  exhibited,  that  the  remarkable 
artistic  development  of  the  nation  since  the  days  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial  Exposition,  was  to  be  most  clearly  traced.  No  one 
could  study  the  American  Exhibits  and  look  on  the  Exhibition  build- 
ings, without  joy  in  the  performance  and  in  the  promise  shown  by 
many  American  art  workers. 

It  was  not  chance  that  led  to  the  excellence  here  shown  by  Ameri- 
can Architects ;  but  it  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  direct  efforts 
of  some  large  minded  Architects,  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  elevate  their  guild  into  a  learned  profession ;  by  insisting 
on  the  thorough  technical  and  artistic  training  of  students  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

The  history  of  this  movement  by  the  Architects  of  America,  is  full 
of  interest  and  of  encouragement  to  all  who  hope  to  accomplish  valu- 
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able  results  by  means  of  elementary  and  higher  technical  industrial 
art  training,  in  other  departments.  .     i  -i.    4-     * 

The  details  of  this  educational  movement  by  the  Architects,  trom 
its  inception  to  the  present  time,  will  be  given  m  a  subsequent  vol- 
ume of  this  Eeport.  „  »   ,  -nj 

To  one  who  recalled  the  few  facilities  for  any  form  of  Art  Jdiduca- 
tion,  shown  at  the  Centennial;  the  exhibits  made  at  Chicago  by 
institutions  tor  training  in  all  forms  of  artistic  education,  including 
schools  for  industrial,  elementary,  technical,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
were  a  revelation :  showing  a  surprising  growth,  not  only  m  the 
number  of  schools  but  in  the  quality  of  the  work  shown.  Several  ot 
the  most  excellent  and  promising  of  these  new  institutions  have  been 
established  directly  in  consequence  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition, 
and  most  of  them  indirectly.  In  view  of  work  shown  by  some  of  the 
"Art  League,"  and  "Fine  Art,"  schools,  it  no  longer  seems  a  neces- 
sity for  the  student  painter  or  sculptor,  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  nor, 
even,  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,— St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, not  to  name  other  enterprising  western  towns  and  cities,  each 
possessing  all  requisite  facilities  for  giving  thorough  training  in  the 
technique  of  sculptor  or  painter. 

Interesting  comments  by  French  and  Italian  authorities,  concerning 
the  Architecture,  the  Art,  and  the  exhibits  of  drawings  in  schools, 
shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  1893,  will  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
1892-1893. 

II. 

Extracts  from  Reports  by  the  English  Commissioners  to 
THE  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1883.* 

on    the    influence    of    international    EXHIBITIONS    AS    RECORDS 

of   art   INDUSTRY. 

By  Professor  T.  C.  Archer,  F.R.S.E.,F.S.  A.  S», President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh. 

Industrial  Exhibitions,  and  especially  International  ones,  must  now  be  looked 
upon  as  established  institutions  amongst  civilised  nations.  They  may  undergo 
important  changes,  but  they  will  go  on,  for  with  all  their  shortcomings  and  defects 
they  have  worked  great  good,  not  merely  by  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  the 
world,  but  especially  in  diffusing  principles  of  good  taste  amongst  the  masses  in 
all  countries  where  they  have  been  held.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  assertion  to 
make,  but  the  two  great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1863,  and  the  admirable  local 
Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857,  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  national  tastes  in 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  school  and  book  training  put  together.  But  it  is  not 
intended  to  assert  that  this  enormous  good  has  been  attained  by  the  simple  fact 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  visited  those  Exhibitions,  and  saw  and 
appreciated  the  treasures  displayed  there ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  likely  that 
had  no  other  influence  been  at  work  than  that  which  drew  the  crowds  to  our 
Exhibitions,  it  would  hardly  have  extended  beyond  the  short  periods  when  they 
were  in  progress.  But  these  displays  produced  an  upwaking  of  latent  tastes  in 
the  people,  and  what  was  still  more  effective,  the  emulative  spirit  of  those  who 
catered  for  the  public  was  stimulated,  and  a  race  was  commenced  which  will  not 
soon  terminate.    Ah-eady  the  extreme  ughness  which  marked  the  attempts  at  deco- 

*Report3  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873,  Part  III.  Presented  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  London :  Printed  by 
George  E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode,  Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty.    For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Oifice.     1874.     Price  6s.  3d. 
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ration  of  our  potteiy  and  porcelain,  glass,  metal-work,  &c.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  which  called  forth  the  pity,  if  not 
the  contempt,  of  our  neighbours,  has  passed  away;  everywhere  maybe  noticed  the 
dawnings  of  genuine  taste,  and  in  numerous  instances  a  progress  which  places  us 
on  a  level  with  foreign  competitors.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Exhibitions 
have  proved  to  be  great  schools  in  which  object-lessons  on  the  grandest  scale  have 
been  taught  to  millions  of  people.  The  love  of  beauty  is  innate,  and  even  individ- 
uals in  whom  it  has  never  before  been  aroused,  rarely  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  similar  objects,  which  have  been  well  or  ill  decorated ;  therefore  such 
persons  in  our  exhibitions  learn  to  appreciate  the  good,  both  in  industrial  and 
decorative  art,  and  demand  improvement  from  those  who  administer  to  their 
wants.  These  again  see  in  the  excellencies,  or  defects,  of  their  fellow-exhibitors,  their 
own  strong  and  weak  points,  and  are  stimulated  to  still  further  improve  the  former, 
and  to  cure  the  latter. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  MUSEUMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

If  such  are  the  effects  of  the  International  and  local  Exhibitions,  it  is  clear  that 
there  should  be  some  schools  in  which  artists  and  manufacturers  can  take  lessons, 
for  however  capable  they  may  be  of  self -improvement,  the  progress  is  too  slow  for 
the  demand.  It  follows  then  that  the  repositories  of  good  workmanship  and  the 
best  designs  should  be  within  their  reach,  not  that  they  may  assist  them  to  copy, 
but  that  they  may  study,  and  learn  the  excellencies  of  those  whose  works  have 
earned  them  the  honour  of  being  so  preserved,  and  without  altering  the  flight 
of  their  own  genius,  render  it  brighter  by  light  reflected  from  the  productions  of 
tlieir  predecessors.  Under  the  beautiful  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy,  objects  of  beauty 
could  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  all  could  see  them,  hence  museums  were  not 
necessary,  but  what  Nature  kindly  preserved,  social  revolutions  threw  down,  and 
too  often  destroyed.  The  dry  soil  has  been  GUI'  friend,  and  the  fashion  of  bury- 
ing beautiful  ornamental  work  with  their  dead  has  also  preserved  vast  numbers, 
which  the  instincts  of  modem  civilization  have  taught  us  to  collect  and  preserve  in 
museums,  which  thus  become  repositories  of  the  precious  aesthetical  culture  of  past 
ages,  and  the  training  schools  for  future  ones.  The  idea  of  preserving  such  treas- 
ures in  museums  has  undergone  a  great  change  since  1851,  and  as  it  was  then  per- 
ceived by  those  who  so  wisely  managed  that  great  affair,  that  thousands  of  the  best 
ideas  which  there  had  development,  had  been  derived  from  the  study  of  museum 
objects  of  a  class  which  were  not  then  in  much  favour  in  museums,  the  time  had 
come  for  paying  more  attention  to  decorative  art  apart  from  mere  antiquity,  or 
its  historic  teachings,  and  also  that  the  works  of  the  handicraftsmen,  if  worthy, 
should  be  used  to  stimulate  and  teach  othei-s.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
therefore  spmng  into  existence,  and  when  this  transition  period  has  passed  and 
its  jealousies  and  opposition,  have,  with  its  errors  of  management  passed  into 
oblivion.  Great  Britain  will  be  proud  of  it  as  of  any  institution  she  ever  possessed. 
It  is  a  grand  Artesian  well,  which  has  pierced  through  the  thick  strata  of  igno- 
rance, and  dullness  to  Art,  and  although  from  the  newness  of  the  borings,  the 
water  has  run  somewhat  muddy,  it  -mil  ere  long,  unless  mischievously  choked, 
pour  a  clear  and  pure  flood  of  refinement  and  taste  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  With  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  a  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
Art,  whether  he  holds  the  purse-strings  or  not,  we  may  be  sure,  if  angry  passions  wiU 
drop  into  repose,  and  a  fair  allowance  be  made  for  the  other  exigencies  of  the  state, 
that  the  new  era  of  Art-progress  will  receive  fair  encouragement,  and  will  produce 
rich  fruit.  And  should  we  ever  hold  another  Great  Exhibition,  which  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  for  the  decennial  evidently  pleases  the  world  better  than  the 
annual,  there  will  be  a  progress  shown  in  all  branches  of  Art  and  manufactures 
which  will  give  ample  cause  for  national  pride  and  exultation. 

ART  MUSEUMS    SHOULD  BE  THE  PERMANENT  DEPOSITORIES   OF  THE  BEST  EXAMPLES 
OF  ART  WORK   SHOWN  AT  THE   WORLDS  FAIRS. 

The  Exhibition  proper  being  thus  a  diffuser  of  artistic  and  industrial  knowledge 
on  a  grand  scale,  museums,  should  become  the  repositories  to  a  large  extent  of  those 
objects  which  can  be  made  the  means  of  extending  such  lessons,  and  thus  aid  the 
artizans  upon  whose  skill  and  industry  future  Exhibitions  have  to  depend. 

In  no  country  is  this  use  of  museums  more  striking  than  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
natural  result  of  our  commercial  prosperity  is  to  create  numerous  purchasers  who 
eagerly  explore  exhibitions  in  search  of  objects  on  which  they  expend  large  sums, 
and  withdraw  them  from  the  public  to  decorate  their  own  dwellings;  without  muse- 
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urns  therefore  Art-students  would  have  very  slender  chances  of  studying  from 
examples,  and  this  would  of  course  cause  a  dearth  of  novelty  m  desigis,  wmcn 
would  soon  deteriorate  the  public  taste  and  render  exhibitions  less  valuable,  inese 
remarks  apply  most  especially  to  that  now  numerous  class  of  museums  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  have  actually  sprung  out  of  the  International  Exhibitions,  chiet 
amongst  wiiich  and  also  the  first  in  point  of  time,  is,  as  before  mentioned,  that  ot 
South  Kensington,  which  started  into  existence  immediately  after  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  and  was  at  first  stocked  ohiefiy  with  its  acquisitions  therefrom. 
Fortunately  from  the  very  first  that  grand  establishment  has  been  directed  with 
great  energy  and  consummate  skill,  and  its  influence  on  every  Exhibition  held  in 
Europe  since  its  commencement  has  been  very  striking.  Two  features  in  the  man- 
agement of  South  Kensington  have  been  especially  beneficial,  viz,  theXoan  cdHee- 
tion  and  the  system  of  coUecting  reproductions  of  such  art-objects  as  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained.  By  the  first  of  these  private  collectors  are  induced  to  lend 
freely  for  the  public  benefit  what  would  otherwise  be  producing  only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  good,  the  art-student  is  presented  with  an  endless  series  of 
the  finest  examples;  and  the  public  taste  is  elevated  by  the  display  of  collections  so 
rare  and  valuable  that  even  the  public  purse  would  be  unable  to  procure  thein  for 
the  nation.  The  system  of  procuring  reproductions  of  original  and  unique  objects 
gives  a  splendid  opportunity  for  stocking  the  art-schools  with  such  examples  as 
could  only  otherwise  be  studied  in  distant  countries,  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money,  neither  of  which  as  a  rule  are  abundantly  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  are 
real  workers.  In  Great  Britain,  besides  South  Kensington,  and  Bethnal  Green,  the 
Government  has  also  established  museums  for  similar  purposes  in  Edinburgh,  "  The 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  and  in  Dublin;  and  the  municipal  authorities  in 
numerous  centres  are  actively  working  in  the  same  direction. 

THE  EXHIBITS  SHOWN  BY  FRANCE   IN  THE  WOBLDS   FAIRS  ILLUSTRATE  THE  PRACTI- 
CAL VALUE   OF  THE   FRENCH  ART  MUSEUMS. 

France  has  long  made  her  museums  so  thoroughly  practical  that  no  necessity 
has  been  caused  for  a  change  by  the  institution  of  exhibitions ;  her  students  are 
richly  supplied  with  every  branch  of  art,  and  technical  examples,  in  convenient 
museums  where  every  available  facility  for  study  is  secured  for  them,  and  well 
they  know  how  to  use  them.  In  the  wealth  of  beautiful  designs  which  were  count- 
less in  their  great  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  the  H6tel-Cluny,  the  Sevres,  and  other  museums, 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  teachings  of  those  splendid  schools  of  art ;  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  mechanical  and  other  forms  of  technical 
ingenuity  had  been  derived  from  that  excellent  institution,  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers. 

MUSEUM  IN  TURIN  OPENED  IN   1862. 

Italy  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1863  originated  what  we 
may  call  an  Exhibition  Museum  in  Turin,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  then 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Commendatore  Minghetti,  and  by  the  activity  and  talents 
of  the  first  appointed  Director,  Chevalier  Jervis,  it  rapidly  obtained  a  considerable 
importance.  It  has,  however,  had  to  contend  with  the  various  difiiculties  which 
were  certain  to  arise  in  such  institutions  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Florence,  and  to  Rome. 

MUSEUM  OP  RURAL  ECONOMY  OPENED  IN  RUSSIA. 

Russia  alsx)  felt  the  advantages  which  such  museums  give  to  the  public,  and  the 
Industrial  MuLSum,  or  Museum  of  Rural  Economy,  first  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Tchemiaeff,  and  now  of  M.  Solsky  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  formed  upon 
English  models.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  food,  exactly 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Food  Museum  of  South  Kensington,  to  which  is  added  also 
the  food  of  domestic  animals,  whilst  the  application  of  vegetable  products,  such  as 
trees,  their  roots,  seeds,  barks,  &c. ,  are  shown  as  in  the  Kew  Museum.  The  animal 
products  are  also  arranged  on  the  South  Kensington  plan,  and  there  is  in  addition 
a  department  for  mechanical  and  engineering  apphances  for  working  the  land, 
and  for  draining  and  other  farming  operations.  This  Museum  has  been  founded 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1863.  The  whole  of  the  departments  are  on  a  grand  scale 
and  the  lessons  taken  from  this  country  have  been  well  carried  out  and  greatly 
amplified.  The  building  itself  was  formerly  a  riding  school  for  the  Imperial  palace 
and  is  one  vast  hall,  430  feet  in  lengt.h,  105  in  width,  and  35  in  height,  without  a 
single  pillar  to  support  iti^  plasfceied  ceiling,    it  is  under  the  government  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Crown  Domains,  and  is  intended  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  production  and  utilisation  of  the  substances  required  for  food, 
and  with  this  view  there  are  workshops  and  artizans  connected  with  the  estabUsh- 
ment,  who  produce  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  useful  implements,  &c. ,  which 
are  sold  to  bond  fide  farmers  at  a  profit  of  live  per  cent.  only.  Free  lectures  are 
given  in  this  Museum  at  certain  periods,  and  readers  of  agricultural  works  are 
allowed  the  use  of  the  Ubrary  for  that  purpose,  or  rather  a  library  is  specially 
arranged  for  them  on  the  tables,  on  which  all  the  books  of  any  value  in  the  Russian 
language  are  laid. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  specimens  in  this  museum  are  purchases 
made  at  the  English  and  French  Exhibitions.  In  additior  to  this  a  museum  of  a 
more  general  character  was  commenced  last  year,  in  which  the  ornamental  and 
industrial  arts  will  be  represented  after  the  manner  of  our  Industrial  Museums. 
Many  valuable  purchases  were  made  for  it  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  this  year.  In 
Moscow  last  year  (1872)  a  very  extensive  general  International  Exhibition  was  held 
with  the  object  of  establishing  by  its  aid  a  Polytechnic  Museum. 

ANCIENT  ART  OP  RUSSIA. 

Moscow  also  has  a  small  but  admirably  organized  Art  Museum,  with  school 
attached,  which,  under  the  able  and  energetic  administration  of  M.  Victor  de.  Bon- 
toosky,  has  done  good  service  not  only  to  the  cause  of  Sclavonic  Art,  but  also  to 
that  of  International  Exhibitions  generally.  Few  who  studied  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1867  wiU  have  forgotten  the  extensive  series  of  reproductions  in  stucco,  coloured 
drawings,  and  designs,  besides  numerous  antique  examples,  contributed  by  the 
Moscow  Art  School  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  labour;  whilst  in  the 
cases  of  the  exhibitors,  especially  those  of  Sazakoff ,  Sapojnikoff,  and  others  who 
exhibited  goldsmith's  work,  textiles,  and  lace  in  the  antique  styles,  ample  evidence 
was  afforded  of  the  large  extent  to  which  the  rich  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
other  magnificent  musemns  for  Art  Treasures  in  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburgh  had 
been  studied  in  order  to  furnish  beautiful  designs  for  the  modern  Exhibition.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  the  present  year.  Whether  we 
take  the  works  in  precious  metals,  in  porcelain,  in  pottery,  or  in  glass,  we  shall  find 
that  aU  the  best  designs  by  the  chief  exhibitors  are  the  results  of  studying  those  rich 
stores  of  Art  which  the  Bussian  Emperors  have,  in  spite  of  all  troubles  at  home  or 
abroad,  gone  on  collecting  and  preserving  in  their  palaces,  which  are  now  museums 
available  to  all  who  require  to  use  them.  We  even  notice  with  some  regret  that  this 
industrious  study  of  museums  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  deteriorate  their  own 
beautiful  natural  Art  by  mixing  with  it  ideas  from  other  and  not  harmonious 
national  styles  of  Art  derived  from  specimens  bought  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Exhibitions, 

MUSEUEMS  EST  VIENNA. 

It  is  intended  that  the  new  institution  in  Vienna  (the  Athenee)  shad  also  be  a 
great  Industrial  Museum,  and  receive  the  vast  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  it  from  the  Exhibition.  Vienna  had  already  established  a  magnificent  Museum 
upon  the  South  Kensington  model.  This  latter,  "  The  Imperial-lS)yal  Museum  for 
Art  and  Industry,"  is  very  rich  in  specimens  obtained  from  previous  Exhibitions, 
and  Baron  Schwartz  stated  in  a  public  speech  that  its  British  specimens  purchased 
in  the  London  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862  had  proved  of  great  importance  and 
value  to  the  art-students  who  used  it.  A  similar  and  extensive  one  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Pesth,  and  is  said  to  be  working  great  good  by  improving  the  manufactures 
of  Hungary. 

INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM   IN  LISBON. 

Portugal  is  making  great  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  Baron  Wildik,  resi- 
dent Consul  for  Portugal  at  Newcastle,  has  laboured  assiduously  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  this  country  to  procure  specimens  for  the  Industrial  Museum  estab- 
lished at  Lisbon  under  the  direction  of  Cav.  Fradesco,  whose  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  his  Museum  cannot  but  be  most  beneficial. 

EUROPEAN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  POLYTECHNIC  MUSEUMS. 

Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  have  for  a  long  time  past  known 
the  true  value  of  museums,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  the  industrial  arts; 
hence  few  towns  in  tlioser«QWdg«p»^e™KitboK^a@ood  Polytechnic  Museum  in 
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which  their  artizans  gain  a  knowledge  of  art  and  the  processes  of  manufactures. 
They  have  benefited  largely  by  acquisitions  from  Exhibitions,  but  they  have  not 
sprang  out  of  them.  The  value  placed  upon  such  collections  in  Germany  can  be 
somewhat  demonstrated  by  the  translation  of  some  notes  on  the  collections  in  the 
Royal  Wiirtemburg  Museum,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  whilst  the  still 
more  important  one  of  Munich  is  fully  described  in  a  letter  from  its  director,  Dr. 
J.  H.  von  Hefner  Alteneck  (Appendix  B). 

HOW  MUSEUMS  BENEFIT  ENGLISH  ARTISTIC  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  question  really  before  us, "  What  benefits  do  exhibitions  gain  from  museums?" 
the  best  illustrations  can  doubtless  be  derived  from  the  examples  produced  by  our 
own  country ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  our  own  impressions  are  concerned.  Well 
then,  let  any  one  refer  to  the  Inventory  of  Art  Objects  acquired  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  in  1851,  and  he  will  see  that  a  multitude  of  examples  was  accumu- 
lated which  had  their  effect  on  our  art-schools,  and  led  to  a  great  improvement  in 
similar  objects  in  the  Exhibition  of  1863,  not  suddenly,  but  through  all  the  inter- 
vening years.  At  the  period  from  which  we  started,  our  Ceramic  Art  had  not 
attained  even  a  respectable  position.  An  abundance  of  similar  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  museum  studies  on  our  art-industries  could  also  be  cited  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Paris  in  1867.  This  year,  however,  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  it  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  it.  Take  for  instance,  the  mag- 
nificent collections  of  our  potters  and  glass  workers,  and  although  there  were  no 
actual  copies  of  museum  objects,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  such  as  the  exact 
reproductions  by  Messrs  Mintons  of  the  Henri  II.  ware,  yet  the  effect  of  ax-t-train- 
ing  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  most  remarkable. 
So  too  in  metal  work,  in  the  designs  on  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  very 
especially  so  in  goldsmiths'  work  and  jewellery,  whilst  it  also  made  itself  manifest 
in  every  variety  of  useful  article  upon  which  taste  in  design  could  be  shown.  It 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  little  was  done  to  secure  for  the 
museums  of  this  country  from  the  rich  abundance  of  beautiful  objects  which  could 
have  been  obtained  in  every  department  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  No  nation 
could  have  reaped  greater  good  from  purchases  judiciously  made  than  we  could, 
and  yet  nothing  comparatively  was  spent.  Messrs.  Elkington's  magnificent  work, 
"The  Poetry  and  Music  Vase,"  the  Worcester  porcelain  decorated  by  "Bolt,"  and 
several  of  the  splendid  productions  of  Mintons  and  Copeland,  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  make  them  of  national  importance  as  museum  specimens,  and  to  lose 
which  will  be  a  misfortune  to  the  nation.  Happily,  there  is  in  these  firms  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  progress  in  art,  and  it  is  well  known  that  for  some  of 
their  finest  things  they  refused  foreign  offers,  preferring  to  keep  them  on  then- 
hands,  rather  than  let  them  leave  this  country.  Doubtful  as  this  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  actually  the  fact.  The  museum  authorities  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
France,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  the  United  States  of  America  all  bought  more 
largely  of  Art  objects  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  than  we  did,  and  no  Exhibition  has  yet 
been  held  in  which  so  many  advantages  were  offered  to  the  purchasers  of  museum 
specimens,  for  it  was  richer  than  any  previous  one,  and  seemed  to  contain  so  much 
novelty  of  design,  that  it  will  be  looked  back  to  as  an  epoch  in  the  modern  Renais- 
sance now  in  progress. 

EAGERNESS  OP    EUROPEAN  MUSEUMS    TO  SECURE  CHOICE    EXAMPLES  OP  ART  WORK 
PROM  VIENNA  EXPOSITION. 

The  keen  appreciation  of  this  feeling  amongst  the  continental  collectors  was  par- 
ticularly noticable,  for  before  the  Exhibition  had  been  opened  a  week,  there  was 
hardly  an  exhibitor  of  art  industry  from  one  end  of  the  vast  building  to  the  other, 
vrho  had  not  got  one,  or  more  of  his  choicest  objects  ticketed  as  bought  by  the 
director  of  some  museum.  Ten  thousand  pounds  would  have  been  a  small  sum  for 
Great  Britain,  but  if  well  spent  would  have  been  a  most  profitable  investment;  sev- 
eral continental  Governments  spent  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  srun,  but  hardly  a 
thousand  was  spent  by  us.  It  is  true  our  museums  are  not  getting  very  rich,  but 
many  of  the  continental  ones  are  ciuite  as  much  so  in  such  objects  as  are  conducive 
to  the  real  study  of  art,  and  certainly  we  have  yet  very  much  to  do  before  we  have 
a  complete  classified  Art  Museum,  capable  of  givmg  the  fullest  information  and 
mstruction  to  the  student  in  merely  industrial  Ai-t.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  shoi-t- 
commgs  m  obtammg  good  examples  from  Vienna  may  not  throw  us  back  in  the 
next  Great  Exhibition,  wherever  that  may  be,  for  these  Exhibitions  are  bound  to 
become  points  of  observation  on  the  great  race-course  of  human  progi-ess,  where  the 
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contest  is  now  so  keen  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  throw  away  the  slightest  advan- 
tage. What  we  have  hitherto  done  in  this  respect  has  been  of  vast  service,  and  we 
must  hope  that  Tlthough  we  shall  now  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them,  we  may 
still  obtain  some  of  the  best  examples  for  our  national  Museums  and  Art  Schools. 

By  tlie  admirable  foresight  and  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  Commission,  Mr.  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  abundant  and  exact  infor- 
mation respecting  the  acquisitions  of  the  Museums  of  various  countries  has  been 
obtained  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  following  appendices  which  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  information,  or  superintendence  of  public 
Museums. 

Appendix  A. 

Notes  on  the  Collections  op  the  Royal  WtJRTTEMBURG  Central  Institute 
FOB  Trade  and  Commerce. 

I.    SAMPLE  store   OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  sample  store  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  attention  which  the  Central 
Institute  had  to  devote  to  trade  and  commerce  at  foreign  Industrial  Exhibitions. 
Although  they  set  their  technical  writers  to  prepare  the  most  exhaustive  reports, 
which  they  spared  no  pains  in  circulating  among  the  traders  of  the  country,  yet 
the  influence  that  they  were  enabled  to  exercise  by  this  means  upon  the  national 
manufacturing  centres  was  but  small. 

Quite  a  different  result  would,  on  the  contrary ,  be  produced  if  the  improved  foreign 
productions  were  introduced  bodily  under  the  eyes  of  the  traders.  This  was  evident 
at  once  when  a  quantity  of  exemplary  work  was  brought  from  the  French  exhibi- 
tion that  took  place  in  Paris  In  1849,  and  set  out  for  public  inspection  in  the  (then 
very  contracted)  locaUty  of  the  Central  Institute. 

The  interest  that  it  excited  exceeded  all  anticipations.  His  Majesty  the  now 
ruling  King  Carl,  at  that  time  Crown  Prince,  and  his  Royal  Consort;  and  a  few 
days  later  his  late  Majesty  King  William,  visited  this  exhibition,  and  at  once  took 
under  their  especial  protection  the  continuous  extension  of  the  collection  of  sam- 
ples already  initiated.  The  exhibition  held  at  Leipzig  in  1850,  gave  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  this  extension.  But  before  all  else  the  necessary  space  had  to 
be  provided;  and  the  Central  Institute  succeeded  in  getting,  not  only  their  neces- 
sary offices,  but  also  some  rooms  for  a  collection  of  trade  samples,  in  the  Battalion 
Barrack,  which  was  at  that  time  universally  considered  as  architecturally  unsafe, 
and  was  therefore  abandoned  by  the  miUtary  authorities. 

After  this,  when  the  First  Universal  Exhibition  of  Industry  was  held  at  London, 
in  1851,  the  Technical  Councillor  of  the  Central  Institute,  being  on  the  spot  in  the 
capacity  of  Commissioner  for  Wurttemburg  and  member  of  the  jury  for  the  Zoll- 
verein,  was  empowered  to  make  a  series  of  purchases  of  the  best  goods  illustrating 
every  branch  of  Wiirttemburg  industry.  This  rich  store  was  then  made  to  supply 
espescially  thesmaller  manufacturing  centres  with  improved  and  perfected  tools  and 
material,  and  further  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  trading  pubUc  in  general  the  pre- 
cision, good  taste,  and  soUdity  of  foreign  manufactures. 

******* 

Espescial  favour  was  found  for  the  collections,  initiated  with  the  London  pur- 
chases, of  technical  and  decorative  designs  and  means  of  instruction  of  every  kind. 
A  rich  collection  of  instructive  plaster  casts  was  added  to  these  for  teaching  draw- 
ing, and  a  school  opened  daily  for  advanced  students  of  drawing,  the  directors  of 
which  were  required  to  give  special  attention  to  the  production  of  designs;  to  this 
has  been  joined  very  i-ecently  a  workshop  and  central  depository  for  the  produc- 
tion and  circulation  of  plaster  casts  for  the  drawing  schools,  which  has  published 
its  own  illustrated  priced  catalogue. 

*  *  t  *  *  *  * 

The  value  of  the  historical  sequence  of  designs  and  manufactures 
is  appreciated  and  samples  showing  this  are  retained  and  classified 
in  the  museum.  From  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  Munich  in 
1854,  and  of  Paris  in  1855,  many  samples  were  received,  as  well  as 
from  many  local  exhibitions  in  the  country.  The  sample  store  is 
opened  on  week  days  from  10  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  and 
on  Sundays  from  lO-^y^/^y^ytg^l^^^^^^®  Entrance  is  free. 
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Loans  from  the  collections  are  made  to  manufacturers,  and  tem- 
porary exhibitions  are  given  in  various  localities,  as  desired.  In 
short,  every  effort  is  made  to  disseminate  full  information  to  manu- 
facturers and  artisans  throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  above  state- 
ments are  quoted  from  the  "Eegulations"  published  in  Stuttgart, 
March  1st,  1867.  These  detailed  statements  forcibly  illustrate  the 
efforts  made  by  the  European  governments  to  improve  and  develop 
the  art  qualities  of  their  manufactures.  It  is  from  such  beginnings 
and  by  such  methods  that  the  Art  products  of  the  trained  workers 
of  Europe  have  been  developed  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  -which 
won  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  observers  at  the  Centennial, 
in  1876,  and  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  in  1893. 

Appendix  B. 

Direction  of  the  National  Museum  of  Bavaria. 

Munich,  20th  November  1873. 
******* 

The  National  Museum  of  BaTaria,  already  projected  by  Maximilian  II.,  in  the 
year  1853,  was  founded  in  1855,  and  owed  its  increase  to  the  fact  that  the  existing 
State  collections,  as  well  from  the  Royal  Castles  as  from  separate  sources,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  institution  their  specimens  of  the  productions  of  art 
and  art  trades,  from  the  middle  ages  up  to  the  time  of  Napoleon,  in  such  quantity 
and  importance  that  it  took  a  prominent  position  among  similar  institutions.  To 
these  are  added  acquisitions  from  private  collections,  as,  for  example,  from  that  of 
A  in  miller ;  the  celebrated  collection  of  Herr  von  Eeider  in  Lueneburg,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Erlangen  university,  and  similar  donations  from  private  amateurs ; 
also  acquisitions  by  purchase  from  churches  and  old  curiosity  shops.  Some  towns 
also  supported  the  Museum  in  the  best  way,  by  presentation  of  objects  of  antiquity 
in  their  possession. 

The  financial  subsidies  which  the  State  added,  amount  at  this  date  to  about 
130,000  florins  =  10,000 1.  sterling ;  37,000  florins  are  allotted  for  the  current  year 
to  the  National  Museum  of  Bavaria,  for  the  payment  of  its  management  expenses 
and  the  salaries  of  officials,  and  the  increase  of  the  collections  by  purchase. 

THE  PRACTICAL  USEFULNESS  OF  MUSEUMS. 

When  the  undersigned  entered  on  office,  considering  that  museums  only  fulfill 
their  proper  function  when  they  become  models  and  examples  for  contemporary 
fine  art  and  commercial  art  productions,  the  Bavarian  Museum  was  reorganized ; 
first  the  objects  in  it  were  severely  sifted  and  more  clearly  arranged  and  the 
chronological  principle  more  exactly  carried  out,  and  then  special  departments  were 
created  for  modem  industry  and  art  manufacture. 
By  this  process  the  following  subdivisions  arose: 
1.  Collection  of  Armour  and  Costumes. 
3.  Collection  of  Iron  work  and  Smith's  art. 

3.  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments. 

4.  Collection  of  Brazier's  work  and  Bismuth  Painting. 

5.  Collection  of  Staple  samples  and  Woven  goods. 

6.  Collection  of  Ceramic  Art. 

7.  Collection  of  Ornaments  in  Wood  and  Metal  for  art  works  in  wood,  gold, 

and  silver,  &c. 

MUSEUM  BUREAU  OF  REPRODUCTIONS. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  procure  good  models  for  technical  schools  and  the  various 
art-trade  works,  a  plaster  of  Paris  workshop  and  photographic  studio  were  estab- 
lished, and  reproductions  were  made  at  a  very  low  price,  but  of  the  best  quality, 
and  multiplied  in  so  masterly  a  manner  a ;  to  have  attracted  well-merited  notice  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition.  This  effort  of  the  National  Museum  of  Bavaria  to  influence 
in  the  first  place  our  schools  and  modern  art-industries  and  trades,  induced  me  to 
take  the  further  step  of  incorporating  with  the  collections  of  the  museum  important 
and  prominent  P'^oductioni^Qf  ^od^^ar]^du^|rj^^n  this  way  the  manufacturer 
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Giani  in  Vienna  presented  a  collection  of  his  stuffs  from  old  patterns;  the  manu- 
facturer Saltzer  of  Eisenach,  a  collection  of  his  ceramic  productions;  the  manufac- 
turers Ebner  and  Gerdeissen,  some  of  their  samples  of  stuffs  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  to  the  museum;  and  these  are  arranged  along  with  the  corresponding 
goods  of  earlier  date.  For  the  same  purpose  also,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  several 
purchases  were  made  of  similar  modem  productions  of  art-industry,  only  to  a 
modest  extent  it  is  true,  because  we  had  only  very  inadequate  means  at  disposal, 
and  the  Royal  Government  made  us  no  further  grant. 

A.  From  the  firm  of  Elkington,  in  Birmingham,  we  obtained: 

1.  The  Milton  shield. 

2.  Two  salvers  with  the  13  months  in  galvanoplastic. 

B.  From  the  firm  of  Mintons: 
Model  of  a  vessel  of  Henri  II. 
Sundry  tiles. 

C.  From  the  firm  of  Minton  and  HoUins: 
An  assortment  of  tiles. 

D.  From  the  firm  of  Salviati  in  Venice: 

An  assortment  of  Venetian  glasses  and  the  representation  of  Theodorichand  Theo- 
dora, an  ornament  in  glass  mosaic  from  the  church  of  S.  Sophia. 

E.  From  the  iron  works  of  Graf  Slot  berg: 
The  helmet  of  Francis  I. ,  a  reproduction. 

A  garden  is  attached  to  the  collections  of  the  National  Museimi  of  Ba'^aria,  in 
which  ijriucipally  stone  monuments  of  various  epochs  have  been  set  up,  so  that  it 
forms  another  museum  in  the  open  air.  By  these  means  we  find,  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Bavaria,  not  only  the  whole  of  human  activity  of  earlier  times  fairly 
well  represented,  but  also  the  attempt  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between  the  fine 
art  and  ai-t-industry  of  times  long  past  and  modem  efforts  in  the  same  field;  and  for 
these  reasons  its  collections  are  utilised  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  manufac- 
turers and  traders  in  art  productions. 
With  distinguished  respect, 

Dr.  J.  H.  T.  Hefner  Alteneck. 


Appendix  C. 

[Compiled  for  this  Report  by  Hugh  Willouohby  Sweny.1 

Abstract  showing  the  Acquisitions,  of  which  any  record  could  be  obtained,  of 
Museums  of  Art  and  Industry  by  Purchases  and  Crifts,  together  with  the  approx- 
imate sums  expended  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 

purchases. 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire: 

£  s.  d.       £      s.     d. 

1.  K.K.  Oesterreiches  Gewerbe  Museum,  Vienna.    .  3,106  16  0 
3.  Handels  Ministerium  (Minister  of  Commerce),  for 

Schools  of  Art  in  Austria 313  4  2 

3.  Athenaeum  Gewerbe  Museum,  Vienna 30  0  0 

4.  Brunn  Industrial  Museum 90  6  0 

5.  Forst  Hoch-Schule  Mariabriinn 45  0  0 

6.  Lemberg  Museum,  Galicia 30  0  0 

7.  Cracow  Museum 4  0  0 

8.  Kiinst  und  Gewerbe  Schule,  Carslbad 198  4  0 

Hungary: 

9.  Reichenburg  School  of  Industry,  Bohemia 29  0  0 

10.  IJnz  Museum 10    0    0 

11.  Debreczin  School  of  Industry    6    0    0 

13.  Ungarisches    Gewerbe    Museum,   Magyar    Ipar 

Museum,  Buda-Pest 4,167  16    4    7,039    6    6 

Belgium: 

13.  Musee  d'Anvers.     No  further  returns. 
Brazil: 

14.  Rio  Janeiro  Museum 13    0    0 

V,.  Bahia  Museum 10    0    0 

—         33    0    0 

France: 

16.  Toulouse  Museum£)/g,Y/zecf  by  Microsoft®- o   o  o 
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German  Empire:  *     s.  d.       s     s.     d. 

17.  Deuteches  Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin 3, 160  16  0 

18.  Konigsberg  Museum 15    0  0 

19.  Bayerisches  Gewerbe  Museum,  Nilrnberg 2, 037  15  8 

30.  Bayerisches  Gewerbe  Museum,  Munich 110  12  0 

21.  Carlsruhe  Museum 244    0  0 

23.  Permanente  Gewerbe  Ausstellung,  Hannover 214  17  2 

23.  Cassel  Museum 54  10  0 

34.  University  of  Strasbourg 14    6    0 

35.  Modellir  Schule  Dresden 34    0    0 

36.  Hanan  Museum 16    8    4 

27.  Lubeck  Museum 11    8  0 

28.  Leipsic  Museum 4    0  0 

29.  OffentUchen  Sammlungen,  Stuttgart 888  16  6 

80.  Hamburg  Museum 471  16  4 

31.  Darmstadt  Museum 3    0  0 

7,381    6    0 

Great  Britain : 

33.  Edinburgh  Museum 1, 104  10    2 

Italy: 

83.  Milan  Museum 65  16    8 

34.  Industrial  Museum  of  Turin 16    0    0 

35.  Florence  Museum 3    0    0 

84  16    8 

Japan: 

36.  Yeddo  Museum.    No  fuU  return. 
Russia: 

37.  Mus^e  Imperiale  de  St  Petersbourg 433  16    8 

38.  Musee  de  Mosoou 174    4    4 

39.  Helsingfors  Museum 156    0    0 

754    1    0 

Sweden : 

40.  Stockholm  Museum 10    0    0 

Turkey: 

41.  Constantinople  School  of  Industry 10    0    0 

United  States: 

42.  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 95  16    0 

43.  Carolina  Museum.    No  further  return 4    0    0 

99  16    0 

Unknown  Museums 57    o    2 

The  above  statement  of  sums  expended  is  followed  by  some  thirty 
pages  of  "details  of  purchases  made  by  and  gifts  to  museums." 
These,  though  very  interesting,  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


Appendix  D. 
Showing  ths  Sales  made  by  each  country  to  the  Museums  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 

America. 
Austria :  s     s.   d.         £     b.   d. 

Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Glass 840  13    0 

Leather  work,  and  fancy  ware 495  16    0 

1,386    8    0 

Denmark : 

Porcelain  and  Terra-Cotta 76    3  0 

Home  Industry,  Embroideries,  &c 29    0  0 

Wire  Work 1  12  0 

Japanned  Ware 1  18  0 

Leather  Work 3  10  0 

Jewellery 72    2  0 

184    4    0 

France: 

Textiles 37    4  2 

Machinery 16    0  0 

Works  of  Art  in  Metal  and  Enamels  on  Metal. .....  2, 033  18  4 

Ornamental  Furniture ; 431  I6  8 

Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Glass 1, 329  19  8 

»om    ^^T  Q       ^Digitized  by  Microsoft® 8,848  18  lo 
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German  Empire :  £  s.  d.  *  b.    d. 

Porcelain  and  Glass 318    0    0 

Jewellery 11    4    0 

Ironwork 10    0 

339  13    0 

Great  Britain : 

Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Glass 1, 618    3    0 

Works  of  Art  in  Metal  Work 1,294  13    0 

3, 913  16    0 

Indian  Department : 

Pottery,  Metal  Wares,  Embroidery,  Jewellery,  Fab- 
rics, Carved  and  Inlaid  Wood  and  Arms 821    0    0 

PlasticArt 600    0    0 

Jewellery  and  Costumes 85    0    0 

685    0    0 

Hungary : 

Pottery  and  Glass 96    0    0 

Costumes 55    0    0 

Woodwork  and  Parqueterie 30    0    0 

181    0    0 

Italy : 

Mosaics,  Glass,  and  Stone 548    0    0 

Bronze  and  Metal  work 445    8    0 

Jewellery    445    4    3 

Porcelain  and  Faience 130    0    0 

348  15  10 

■■ —      1,807    8    0 

Morocco: 

Jewellery,  Timbuctoo  Gold  Work 153    0    0 

Old  Moorish  Embroidery 335    0    0 

Textiles 30    0    0 

408    0    0 

Persia: 

Drawings,  Carpets  "Hotam"  Work,  Ancient  Vases 
and  Curios 3, 104    0    0 

Portugal: 

Filigree  Silver  Work 91    0    0 

PlasticArts 10    0    0 

101    0    0 

Sale  were  made  to  musums  of  porcelain  and  faience,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  particulars. 

Russia: 

Metal  Work,  Silver,  and  Jewellery 639  13    0 

Bronze 121    0    0 

Glass 67  14    0 

818    6    0 

Spain: 

LeatherWork 105    0    0 

Metal  Work,  Iron,  and  Steel 799    0    0 

904    0    0 

Sweden: 

Porcelain  and  Maiolica 3    0    0 

Switzerland: 

Wood  Carvings 30    0    0 

Turkey: 

Ironworks 5  10    0 

Carpet 10    0    0 

Woodwork,  Painted 10  10    0 

Cloth  Work,  Mosaic 25    0    0 

Pottery 13    0    0 

64    0    0 

Total £16,539    4  10 

Sales  were  made  of  MaB(^®etf  Sy^fWfe/^dyRS^o,  but  no  returns  could  be 
obtained. 
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III. 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioners TO  the  Vienna  Universal  Exposition  of  1873. 

SELECTIONS  FROM   THE  REPORT   BY  HON.  CHARLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS. 

As  a  universal  exposition,  that  of  Vienna  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most 
ambitious  attempt  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  made. 

»  #  *  *  *  *  .  *      .  . 

The  consequent  financial  experience  was  very  suggestive.  The  appropriation  orl^- 
nally  made  by  the  government  on  account  of  the  Exposition  was  $3,000,000,  which  it 
was  further  provided  was  in  no  case  to  be  exceeded.  The  total  cost  will  probably 
be  found  to  amount  to  over  $13,000,000,  as  the  receipts  from  visitors  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses;  leaving  a  deficit  of  some  $9,000,000  to  be 
met  by  the  Austrian  government.  And  yet,  even  from  this  lamentable  showing,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  inferences  in  disparagement  of  the  Vienna  Exposition 
as  affecting  the  people  of  Austria,  or  of  the  Centennial  as  afl'ecting  the  people  of 
this  country.  iSie  infiuence  of  such  an  experience  cannot  easily  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  On  the  contrary,  there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  careful  observer,  at  allfamihar  with  the  progress  of  recent  Austrian  develop- 
ment, that  the  Exposition,  even  had  it  resulted  in  a  deficit  twice  as  large  as  that 
stated,  would  have  been  worth  far  more  than  it  cost. 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPOETANCE  TO  AUSTRIA  OP  THE  VIENNA  EXPOSITION. 

Its  educational  effects  can  hardly  faU  to  be  incalculable.  The  people  of  Austria 
intellectually,  pohtically  and  industrially  are  in  a  state  of  active  transition.  The 
disastrous  results  of  the  campaign  of  1866  dtove  the  Empire  into  a  course  of  decided 
political  and  educational  reform.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  reorganization  was 
made  apparent  even  to  those  most  wedded  to  the  old  ways,  and  from  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  may  be  dated  a  new  era  in  Austrian  history.  Seven  years  of  education  had 
made  their  influence  perceptibly  felt  in  every  department  of  national  life,  and  not 
least  in  its  industries.  There  was  a  general  awakening.  Upon  a  people  in  this 
receptive  condition  the' effect  of  a  universal  exposition  like  that  of  the  last  summer 
cannot  easily,  be  overestimated .  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  next 
score  of  years  everything  inventive  or  industrial  in  Austria  will  date  a  new  impetus 
from  it,  as  everything  educational  and  political  already  dates  from  Sadowa.  Nor 
will  the  experience  of  Austria,  if  this  expectation  should  be  realized,  be  peculiai  to 
herself. 

EDUCATIONAL     VALUE    OP     THESE     EXHIBITIONS    AS    SHOWN     IN     THE     WONDERPUL 
ADVANCE  IN  ENGLISH  ART  INDUSTRIES  SINCE  1851. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  a  similar  impetus  given  to  English  industries  by  the 
previous  expositions  at  London  was  observable  at  Vienna.  It  was  there  generally 
conceded  that  the  most  brilliant  success  won  was  in  the  department  of  the  ceramic 
arts,  and  in  this  the  pahn  was  generally  conceded  to  the  English  exhibitors.  The 
progress  made  by  them,  and  the  absolute  excellence  they  had  attained,  were  most 
noteworthy.  This  was  attributed  to  the  improved  education  and  increased  artistic 
taste  of  the  country,  largely  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  the  system  of  art  schools  of  which  that  museum  is  the  great  centre.  These 
again  originated  out  of  the  first  London  Exposition  of  1851,  and  remain  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  its  success  and  utility.  A  more  correct  appreciation  of  circumstances 
and  a  more  perfect  organization  of  details,  would  obviate  in  a  very  great  degree  as 
respects  the  Centennial,  the  danger  of  any  such  disastrous  financial  results  as  those 
experienced  at  Vienna.  That  which  may  be  possible  in  London  or  Paris  may  be 
impracticable  at  PhUadelpliia. 

IMPORTANT   RESULTS   IN    THE  ART  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN    INDUSTRIES  TO  BE 
LOOKED  FOR  PROM  THE  COMING  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

If,  however,  this  appreciation  of  circumstances  and  regard  to  details  could  but 
be  secured,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  civilized  people  is  in  a  condition  to 
derive  more  immediate  or  more  important  results  from  a  successful  world's  fair, 

*Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  to  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  1873; 
With  Special  Reports  Prepared  For  The  Commission.  Edited  by  Hamilton  A.  Hill, 
Acting  Commissioner.  ,  Boston:  Wlright.  &  Pottas,  State  Printers,  79  Milk  street 
(comer  of  Federal),    ieff'6..  i'p.  ^89?™™'^' 0S07TO; 
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than  are  now  the  people  of  this  country.  They  are  in  no  respect  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Austria;  but  it  was  impossible  to  examine  the  rare  display  at  Vienna, 
without  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  educational  results  to  be  derived 
by  America  from  a  similar  experience.  As  respects  taste  and  artistic  develop- 
ment,—in  ail  the  results  of  a  higher  and  more  thorough  education,— our  people  are 
as  yet  sadly  deficient ;  they  need  an  impetus.  No  one  could  walk  through  the 
Exposition  at  Vieima  and  not  experience  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact.  Should  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  lead  to  such  results  with  us  as  the  Exposition  of  I80I  did 
with  the  people  of  England,— should  it  leave  behind  it  with  us,  as  that  did  with 
them,  a  keener  appreciation  both  of  our  national  shortcomings  and  our  possibili- 
ties,—it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  a  brilhant  success,  even  if  it  bequeaths  us  also 
a  deficit  as  large  as  that  which  the  Austrian  authorities  are  now  contemplating  with 
disappointment  and  dismay.    Pages  13,  14,  15.    *    *    * 

POOK  SHOWIKa  MADE  BY  THE  XINITED  STATES  IN  TECE  VIENNA  EXPOSITION. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  and  taking  into  account  the  civilization,  the  wealth, 
the  standing  and  above  all  the  pride  of  the  country  which  contributed  it,  the  Amer- 
ican department  was  the  least  creditable  of  the  Exposition.  The  exhibit  of  machin- 
ery saved  it  from  being  whoUy  discreditable,  and  the  educational  department  excited' 
some  general  interest.  *  *  *  A  walk  through  the  American  department  left  on 
the  mind  an  unpleasant  impression  for  meagreness  in  production,  absence  of  taste 
and  poverty  of  imagination ;  which  was  even  painful  if  the  visitor  happened  to 
approach  it  through  the  superb  EngHsh  and  French  displays  next  to  it  in  order  of 
arrangements.  Page  17.  *  *  *  America  was  not,  however,  represented  in  aU  the 
groups.  Nothing  was  contributed  to  Group  XIX. ,  which  related  to  the  arrangement 
and  interior  decoration  of  the  private  dwelhng-house;  or  to  Group  XXII. ,  which  was 
devoted  to  showing  the  influence  of  museums  of  fine  arts  on  industry;  or  to  Group 
XXIV. ,  which  was  made  up  of  objects  of  fine  arts  of  the  past,  exhibited  by  their 
owners.  In  Group  XXV.,  in  which  were  included  the  fine  arts  of  the  present  time, 
produced  since  1863,  the  American  exposition  was  wretehedly  and  disgracefully 
inadequate.  In  Group  XX.,  being  the  faim-house,  its  arrangements, furniture  and 
utensils,  Mr.  F.  H.  Appleton  of  West  Peabody,  furnished  the  solitary  contribution, 
a  modest  plan  of  the  farm  owned  and  cultivated  by  him.  In  Group  XXI.,  of 
national  domestic  industry,  which  included  the  superb  potteries,  porcelain,  tapes- 
tries, laces,  metal  articles  and  carved  work,  which  were  the  brilliant  feature  of  the 
Exposition,  the  only  American  contributors  were  two  young  ladies,  respectively 
from  New  York  and  Michigan,  who  sent,  the  one  an  "  Embroidered  Picture,"  and 
the  other  a  "  Phantom  Boquet."  In  Group  XXIII.,  relating  to  art  applied  to 
religion,  and  which  included  the  entire  ornamentation  of  aU  sacred  edifices,  the 
American  contributions  were  two  in  number,  and  both  from  New  York,  the  one 
being  a  "  Bronze  Lectern,"  and  the  other  an  improved  "  Burial  Casket."  Page 
33.  *  *  *  A  very  brief  study  of  the  Exposition  sufficed  to  show,  that,  so  far  as 
America  was  concerned,  the  articles  contributed  to  it  were  divided  by  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  into  two  classes.  In  one  class  were  included  the  articles  of  practi- 
cal utility,  including  especially  all  labor-saving  appliances ;  in  the  other  were  those 
results  of  human  skill,  the  production  of  which  was  due  to  a  more  educated  hand 
or  to  a  more  developed  artistic  taste ;  which  showed  a  finer  touch  or  a  more  thor- 
ough technical  training.  As  regards  the  first  class  of  exhibits,  revealing  a  ready 
resource  and  a  great,  though  somewhat  coarse,  practical  ingenuity,  America,  even 
at  Vieima  showed  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength.    Page  34.    *    *    * 

FAILURE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  EXHIBIT  EXAMPLES  OF  ARTISTIC  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  not  SO,  however,  as  regards  the  exhibits  of  the  second  class.  No  richer  field  of 
instruction  for  Massachusetts  industry  could  have  been  desired  than  was  presented  at 
Vienna  in  the  display  of  articles,  the  excellence  of  which  lay  in  the  nice  skill  or  edu- 
cated taste  or  thorough  training  of  those  who  produced  them.  America  was  here 
immeasurably  behind  all  leading  competitors.  *  After  fidl  consideration,  therefore, 
it  was  determined  to  devote  special  attention  to  securing  detailed  reports  bearing 
upon  the  exhibits  belonging  to  this  class,  and  to  confine  the  reports  relating  to 
machinery  and  labor-saving  inventions  within  very  general  limits.  Page  35.  *  *  * 
We,  no  less  than  the  people  of  England,  of  France  and  of  Austria  can  learn  much 
in  these  great  industrial  arenas,  where  our  products  will  be  brought  into  contact 
and  comparison  with  those  of  other  communities  before  our  own  eyes  and  those  of 
the  world.  The  State  itself,  also,  as  an  educator,  may  derive  most  lisef ul  lessons 
from  the  experience;  i§fj^jffjggi'el 4S'j^^iWVS&ff®'^  best  too  far  removed  from  what 
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are  still  and  wiU  long  remain  the  great  models  of  art  and  the  most  thorough  sys- 
tems of  instruction.  »  *  *  A  nation  or  a  community  in  entenng  ui>on  the 
competition  of  a  world's  fair  must  have  one  or  both  of  two  objects  m  view;  it 
must  go  there  to  exhibit,  or  it  must  go  there  to  observe.  In  gomg  there,  however, 
for  the  one  object  or  the  other,  or  for  the  two  combined,  there  is,  after  the  experi- 
ence we  now  have  of  such  undertakings,  no  possible  excuse  for  any  people  in  going 
so  unprepared  or  so  represented  as  to  either  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  it  has 
in  view,  or  to  humiliate  itself  and  its  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  it 
proposes  to  compete.  Whether  to  exhibit  or  to  observe,  however,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  American  organization  at  Vienna, 
both  state  and  national,  was  an  utter,  entire  and  disgraceful  failure ;  a  failure  in 
conception  and  a  failure  in  execution ;  a  failure  unjust  to  our  industries,  discredit- 
able to  the  country  and  humiliating  to  those  more  immediately  concerned.  *  *  * 
But  a  no  less  pointed  lesson  of  experience  can  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  approach  the  Exposition  as  a  school.  It  was  not  possible  to  look  at  the  amazing 
results  of  science  and  skill  there  displayed,  and  not  be  impressed  with  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  suggestion  they  contained  for  any  American  community. 
There  is  probably  no  other  people  which  could  draw  so  many  benefits  from  it.  But 
to  secure  those  benefits  it  was  necessary  that  the  displayed,  and  yet  more  the  hidden 
resources  of  the  Exjjosition  should  be  studied  and  developed  by  men  who  were 
masters  of  their  subjects.    Pages  37, 8, 9.    *    *    * 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  STUDYING  DEFINITE  RESULTS  OF  EUROPEAN  TECHNICAL  AND 
ARTISTIC  EDUCATION. 

Take,  for  instance  the  great  branch  of  technical  and  artistic  education  which  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  has  of  late  years  undergone  a  surprising  development 
in  Europe,  the  results  of  which  supplies  its  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature 
to  the  recent  Exposition.  It  is  now  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  all  thought- 
ful men  in  America,  and  promises  infinite  results  in  our  immediate  future.  The 
Massachusetts  commission  might  well  have  been  organized  with  a  single  view  to 
dealing  thoroughly  with  this  department.  Had  it  been  so  organized,  the  end  in 
view  would  have  been  strictly  proportioned  to  the  means  at  command.  To  me, 
personally,  from  an  early  period  after  my  arrival  at  Vienna,  it  has  been  a  cause  of 
deep  regret  that  this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  earher  taken.    Page  33. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  REPORT   OF  HAMILTON  A.  HILL,   ASSOCIATE   COM- 
MISSIONER. 

Turning  from  the  buildings  to  the  articles  in  them,  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is 
this :  that,  contrary  to  the  general  impression  in  America,  the  contributions  of  the 
difierent  nations  were  not  mere  irregular  collections  of  incidental  objects,  furnished 
by  parties  who  desired  to  advertise  themselves,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well 
assorted,  and  generally  complete  illustrations  of  the  itidustries  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, with  one  unfortunate  exception.  We  believe  this  is  true  of  all  the  principal 
nations.  The  spirit  which  seems  to  have  animated  them  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
address  of  the  French  commissioners  to  the  public  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
After  speaking  of  the  material  advantages  to  be  gained  from  this  Exposition,  they 
continue : 

APPEAL  BY  FRENCH  COMMISSIONERS  TO  FRENCH  PRODUCERS. 

"  Beyond  these  material  advantages,  on  which  it  is  useless  to  dilate,  so  obvious 
are  they,  there  is  always  in  France  a  sentiment  to  which  appeal  has  never  been 
made  in  vain — that  of  patriotism.  France  must  be  worthily  represented  at  the 
universal  Exposition  in  Vienna.  She  must  present  herself  there  in  a  manner  to 
prove  that  she  has  not  fallen  from  the  high  rank  which  belongs  to  her  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  that  on  the  morrow  even  of  the  dolorous  events  which  have  lately 
transpired,  she  is  ready  to  sustain  the  reputation  she  has  acquired  in  the  arts— in 
in  productions  where  intelligence  and  modern  science,  taste,  invention  or  skilled 
hand-labor  have  gained  a  superiority  never  contested." 

In  this  spirit,  the  French  entered  into  the  Exposition,  and  government  and  people 
joined  in  making  it  in  fact  all  that  this  address  indicated. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  spirit  of  the  other  leading  nations  was  not  behind 
that  of  the  French,  and  that  they  made  a  good  and  general  display  of  their  various 
industries,  regardless  of  the  consideration  that  they  might  not  gain  for  them  an 
immediate  sale.  From  this  it  resulted  the  Exposition  was  in  reality  a  universal 
exposition  of  the  worlds  industries,  and  that  the  visitor  could  there  study  the  pres- 
&ai,  status  of  any  matter  Jij  which  he  was  inte^sted,— in  every  part  of  the  Old 
World,  at  least.    Pages  eSJgKT/zeO'Jb/ M/CrOSOTT®  "^  ^  ^»  wlu. 
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IN  MERE  MECHANICAL  FACILITT  THE  tTNITED  STATES  MADE  A  GOOD  THOUGH  SMALL 

EXHIBIT. 

And  first,  of  the  comparative  condition  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  On  this  point,  it  may  be  said  that  in  aU  practical  matters, — in 
machinery,  in  agricultural  tools,  perhaps  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food, — in 
the  groups  from  V  to  XVIII.,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  and  not  the  style  or 
taste,  including  textiles,  leather  and  rubber,  metal  and  wood  industry, — ^in  manu- 
facture of  paper,  sugar,  and  the  thousand  other  useful  matters, — in  our  philosophical 
and  surgical,  and  in  musical  instruments, — we  appeared,  or  should  have  shown 
ourselves,  if  we  had  been  adequately  represented  in  this  Exposition,  quite  on  a  par 
with  any  other  people.  In  machinery  of  every  kind,  it  was  universally  conceded 
that  our  collection,  small  as  it  was,  and  lacking  in  every  direction  those  labor- 
saving  inventions  so  familiar  to  us  at  home,  but  unknown  abroad,  was  still  the  most 
original  and  admirable  display  in  the  machinery-hall.     Pages  63-64.    *    *    « 

IN  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  EST  ARTISTIC  INDUSTRIES  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS  DEPLOR- 
ABLY INFERIOR. 

But  if  in  those  industries  which  tend  to  the  physical  comfort  and  convenience  of 
mankind  the  United  States  stood  as  high  as,  and  in  many  respects  higher  than, 
other  coiintries,  in  the  Exposition,  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  sphere  of  art,  both  in 
its  purer  conditions  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  in  its  application  to  manufactures. 
In  the  preparation  for  the  Exposition  in  this  country,  those  gentlemen  who  originally 
had  the  charge  of  our  interests  did  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  apparently  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  our  artists  nor  of  our  manufacturers  who  depend  on  their 
art  or  taste  to  give  value  to  their  works,  sufficiently  to  persuade  them  to  send  their 
productions  to  Vienna.  Moreover,  a  single  walk  through  the  art-galleries  and  down 
the  great  nave  of  the  industrial  palace,  in  which  the  exhibits  of  the  applied  arts 
were  generally  assembled,  would  have  satisfied  the  most  doubting  that  if  we  had 
done  the  best  we  could  we  should  still  have  made  a  most  deplorable  failure  in  this 
side  of  the  Exposition. 

PROMINENCE  GIVEN  TO  ART  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits,  this  department  was  made  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  whole.  Passing  by  the  art-galleries,  and  speaking  only  of  the  arts  in 
their  applications  to  industry,  the  whole  of  the  great  central  nave  of  the  main  build- 
ing was  substantially  devoted  to  this  form  of  art.  With  the  English,  the  most  mag- 
nificent displays  were  made  of  porcelain,  pottery  and  glass;  and  the  cases  of  the 
Mintons,  Copeland,  the  Worcester  works  and  Wedgwood  were  splendid  illustrations 
of  the  value  that  this  nation  sets  upon  this  work.  Nor  were  the  French  behind 
them.  T:ie  porcelain  of  E.  .Colinot,  Deck  and  Jules  Harvey,  of  Cristofle,  Barba- 
dienne  and  others;  sustained  their  ancient  reputation.  It  is  said  that  the  English 
in  earlier  Expositions  were  much  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  inferior  position 
in  which  they  appeared  in  comparison  with  the  French,  and  set  themselves  to  work 
in  earnest  to  introduce  a  better  and  higher  art  into  this  class  of  work.  We  do  not 
think  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  to-day  they  show  in  this  department  a  more 
varied  collection  of  beautiful  forms,  a  more  original  taste,  and  a  better  application 
of  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  ideas  of  such  nations  as  the  Indian  and  the 
Japanese  and  others,  than  do  the  French. 

In  artistic  metal-work  there  were  some  admirable  displays — as  those  of  EUdng- 
ton  and  Hancock,  in  the  English  department,  of  Barbadienne  and  Cristofle  among 
the  French.  Of  the  work  of  the  latter  too  much  cannot  be  said.  Much  of  the  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  of  the  French,  though  powerful  and  artistic  is  morbid  in  its  char- 
acter, rioting  in  the  horrible  or  the  sensual;  but  in  this  metal-work  of  Cristofle's, 
the  art  was  of  the  purest  and  simplest  character,  taking  its  subjects  from  the  most 
common  objects  of  nature  and  working  them  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  mate- 
rial with  a  simple  grace  as  healthy  in  tone  as  it  was  artistic  in  character.  Both 
English  and  French  work  in  this  department,  and  measurably  also  in  that  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  showed  very  distmctly  the  influence  of  Japanese  art,  the  merits 
of  which  they  incline  to  adopt  without  taJdng  its  absurdities. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 

In  furniture  the  English  had  some  very  artistic  work.  Their  manufacturers 
employ  some  of  the  best  ariists  t"  prepare  desiras  for  them.  The  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  these  are  very  fer-Tembved"  from  the  heavy  styles,  overloaded  with 
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machine-made  ornaments,  which  we  too  generally  find  with  us.  In  furniture,  the 
Austrians  were,  however,  perhaps  of  all  exhibitors,  the  strongest.  Their  forms 
were  for  the  most  part  very  simple,  and  their  ^eat  effort  seemed  to  be  to 
bring  out  as  strongly  as  possible  the  natural  beauties  of  the  wood.  "Where  orna- 
ment was  introduced,  it  was  in  the  form  of  inlaying  or  of  hand-carvuig.  The 
artistic  feeling  of  Europe  seems  to  have  recognized  the  fact,  that  those  objects 
alone  are  reafly  beautiful  which  have  been  produced  by  hand-labor,  and  by  the 
individual  thought  and  taste  of  the  artist  applied  to  each  individual  ornament. 

A  very  attractive  department  in  the  Austrian  section,  and  one  to  which  they 
devoted  much  attention,  was  that  of  interior  decoration.  Many  small  rooms  were 
fitted  up  by  different  artists,  and,  without  exception,  the  combinations  of  colors 
and  effects  were  those  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections,  in  which  artistic  feeUng  had  scope  to  dis- 
play itself,  was  that  of  the  carpets,  of  which  there  were  literally  hundreds  in  the 
Exposition.  Undoubtedly  the  East,  with  her  hand-made  wort,  carried  the  day 
here,  and  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Persifins  were  perhaps  the  most  perfect. 
Equal  to  any  in  richness  of  effect,  they  surpassed  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  color. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  good  feeling  of  all  these  Eastern  nations  leads  them  to 
avoid  those  glaring  contrasts  of  color  and  staring  patterns  which  are  too  common 
in  our  windows ;  and  it  was  noticeable  also  that  aU  their  figures  had  a  perfectly 
flat  effect.  The  apparent  projection  of  flowers,  fruit  and  geometrical  figures, 
looking  as  if  in  danger  of  tripping  the  foot  at  each  step,  is  most  carefully  avoided. 
The  English,  and  in  a  measure  the  French,  showed  the  effects  of  a  study  of  these 
Eastern  productions,  and  the  best  work  of  the  English  certainly  was  in  styles  bor- 
rowed from  them. 

The  Austrians  were  still  closer  students  of  these  Eastern  nations,  and  much  of 
their  display  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  its  original. 

Of  cast-metal  artistic  work  there  was  an  immense  quantity  in  the  Exposition, 
not  only  in  bronze,  but  in  iron.  Special  attention  is  called  to  this  latter  material 
because  its  management  has  become  so  well  understood  in  its  application  to  this 
purpose,  that  it  produces  as  clear  and  fine  surfaced  castings  as  bronze,  and  in  this 
way  good  works  of  art  can  be  cheaply  suppUed. 

ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  PROMOTION  OF  ARTISTIC  TRAININQ  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  rooms  of  the  fine-art  buildings,  many  as  they  were,  were  always  fiUed  with 
crowds  of  people.  The  number  of  visitors  here  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  taken  in  Europe  in  the  arts.  The  report  which  we  have  caused  to  be 
prepared,  to  present  with  this,  will  say  aU  that  is  necessary  on  this  point. 

These  few  lines  have  been  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  art-manufactures 
exhibited  at  Vienna  not  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  give  any  idea  of  their 
artistic  merit,  nor  of  their  extent,  but  only  to  show  how  great  a  degree  of  attention 
is  now  given  abroad  to  this  form  of  industry. 

Both  governments  and  people  there  are  exerting  themselves  to  extend  and 
improve  the  popular  taste  for  art,  and  to  elevate  the  artistic  character  of  their 
national  productions.  To  this  end  they  are  encouraging  their  museums  and  schools 
of  art,  and  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  in  their  pubUc  schools.  The  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Kensington  Museum  upon  the  taste  and  the  artistic  character  of  the 
EngUsh  manufacturers  cannot  be  overstated,  and  the  wonderful  advance  they  have 
made  between  the  Paris  Exposition  and  that  of  the  present  year,  is  largely  due  to 
its  teachings.  Among  other  modes  of  instruction,  it  makes  appropriate  collections 
of  works  of  art,  and  sends  them  out  into  the  different  manufacturing  districts, 
there  to  remain  for  several  months,  open  to  the  free  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to 
study  them.  On  the  continent,  also,  tiiose  interested  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  influence  of  their  museums  and  art-schools  in  improving  the  general  taste. 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  the  art-manufactures  in  the  Exposition, 
was  the  number  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  objects  which  were  bought  for 
these  different  European  museums. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  ART  MUSEUMS. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  encouraging  art  in  comparison 
with  merely  mechanical  labor,  nor  to  consider  how  far,  as  a  nation  becomes  richer, 
it  is  necessary  to  ®l®^**?)te,^ff%,a'^/te-/fggri^  'i®"'^  ^^d  high  interests  to  the 
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people,  if  we  would  prevent  them  from  degeneratiii^  into  luxmy  and  dissipation. 
Our  State  has  taken  its  position  in  this  matter  by  introducing  drawing  into  the 
public  schools,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  artistic  study  in  the  schools  of  tech- 
nology ;  and  it  only  remains  to  push  on  the  work  as  vigorously  as  possible.  The 
encouragement  of  museums  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  direct  and  effective  means 
of  so  doing,  and,  great  as  is  their  influence  in  Europe,  they  would  be  much  inore 
powerful  here.  Indeed,  something  of  the  kind  is  essential  to  our  art-education. 
Students  and  the  public  in  Europe  have  the  great  advantage  over  us  in  living  in  coun- 
tries where  they  are  continually  in  presence  of  art-work.  With  us,  who  have  not 
this  inspiration,  there  reraains  only  the  influence  of  museums,  as  a  means  of  culti- 
vating an  artistic  taste  in  the  community.  The  writer  believes  that  with  us  the 
natural  taste  is  better  than  in  most  European  countries,  and  that,  with  proper 
effort,  our  people  can  be  educated  to  take  high  rank  as  artistic  producers ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  when  we  do  acquire  an  artistic  skill,  our  work  will  be  found 
to  be  more  original  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  many  people  now  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  this  department. 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  WORLnS  FAIRS. 

Some  consideration  was  given  by  the  writer  at  Vienna  to  the  question  of  the  value 
of  Expositions — ^which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  temporary  museum — as  a 
means  of  developing  industry,  both  of  a  practical  and  an  artistic  character.  In  the 
United  States,  particularly,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  think  lightly  of  them.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  In  respect  to  the  international  exhibitions, 
held  in  foreign  countries  lately,  it  has  been  felt  that,  as  an  immediate  means  of 
advertising  our  productions,  they  were  of  no  use  to  us,  on  account  of  the  higher 
range  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  In  this  there  is  less  difference  than 
is  commonly  supposed;  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  many  classes  of  our  produc- 
tions— in  point  of  convenience,  adaptability,  or  amount  of  work  they  will  perform, 
or  that  they  will  endure,  which  would  more  than  outweigh  this  difference,  were 
their  quality  and  character  better  understood  abroad. 

Again,  there  is  in  some  quarters  an  idea  that  we  are  so  superior  to  other  nations 
that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them.  It  is  perhaps  true  in  regard  to  certain 
industries,  that  we  coiild  teach  more  than  we  could  learn,  but  in  entertaining  this 
opinion,  there  is  great  chance  that  others,  who  are  taking  every  advantage  for 
educating  themselves  may  be  passing  us  in  the  contest.  In  other  industries — per- 
taining to  matters  of  art  especially — our  citizens,  admitting  our  inferiority,  have 
undervalued  the  ai-tistic  side  of  expositions,  and  the  value  of  art  generally.  Leav- 
■  ing  the  moral  and  social  considerations  out  of  view,  we  believe  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake,  in  view  of  material  prosperity.  The  State,  hke  the  individual, 
which  can  add  to  its  practical  skill  good  taste  and  artistic  ornament,  has  added 
another  element  to  its  means  of  progress  in  wealth  and  influence. 

ECONOMICAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

So  far,  then,  from  joining  in  the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  foreign  expositions, 
the  writer  believes  that  they  can  be  made  of  very  great  value  to  us.  Had  our  man- 
ufacturers more  generally  sent  their  productions  to  Vienna,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  would  have  been  repaid,  both  pecuniarily  and  as  a  matter  of  education. 
While  there  is  too  much  disposition  with  us  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  we  cannot 
reach  foreign  markets,  the  English,  French,  and  above  aU,  the  Germans,  are  using 
every  effort  to  learn  the  tastes  and  wants  of  other  nations,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  them,  and  are  seeking  every  means  to  show  what  they  can  furnish. 

We,  in  Massachusetts,  cannot  now  afford  to  let  pass  any  opportunity  for  educat- 
ing our  producers,  nor  for  opening  new  markets. 

The  last  census  reports  show  that  we  are  hardly  holding  our  own  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  increase  of  our  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  in  fact  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  we. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEEDS  TO  DEVELOP  ARTISTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

In  former  times,  the  rocky  nature  of  our  soil  and  our  cUmatic  conditions  forced 
us  into  manufacturing  industries,  in  which  we  acquired  a  skill  and  reputation 
which  made  it  difficult  for  other  parts  of  the  country  to  compete  with  us ;  but 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  in  other  sections,  the  requisite  skill  is  there  being 
gained  for  competitio^TO^^^^^gA^yg^^g^^^old  our  own  by  a  careful  encour- 
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agement  of  every  means  of  keeping  us  up  with  the  latest  J^P'O'^'emente,  of  intro- 
ducing among  us  new  departments  of  manufacture  especially  in  the  directaon  ot 
mattefs  of  taite  and  art,  and  finally  of  opening  to  us  every  possible  avenue  for  the 
disposal  of  our  manufactures,  and  teachmg  us  how  to  adapt  our  wares  to  tnese 
ne^  markets.  We  think  the  State  has  shown  its  disposition  to  do  this  in  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  schools,  whence  well-trained  and  hberally  educated 
men  will  carry  a  new  influence  Into  our  manufactories,  and  m  the  mtroduction  ot 
drawing  into  our  schools  in  a  manner  which  will  develop  in  the  next  generation 
new  and  artistic  forms  of  productions.  But  we  believe  that  these  naeans  may  be 
more  powerfully  supplemented  would  the  Commonwealth  lend  its  influence  to  the 
encouragement  of  properly  conducted  expositions  among  ourselves  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  it  does  in  agi-iculture.  By  a  full  comparison  of  our  productions  through 
the  intercourse  which  would  thus  be  produced  among  our  manufacturers,  by  a 
well-directed  effort  to  bring  ui  the  work  of  others  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  abroad,  and  finally  by  getting  together  and  settmg  open  to  the 
body  of  the  people  all  these  works  of  art,  both  pure  and  apphed  to  mdust^,  which 
are  either  not  known  or  not  appreciated  by  our  citizens  at  large,  we  beheve  a 
stimulus  could  be  given  to  industry  more  immediate  and  more  powerful  than  m 
any  other  way.  By  making  such  an  exposition  a  bonded  warehouse,  our  importers 
and  their  foreign  correspondence  would  willingly  place  in  them  many  illustrations 
of  European  productions,  which  could  be  afterwards  sold  or  returned. 

PROSPECTIVE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Passing  this  point,  attention  is  also  called  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 
The  declaration  was  general,  especially  with  the  Germans,  that  they  should  attend 
it,  and  if  properly  conducted  it  cannot  but  be  a  success.  Besides  the  Europeans 
who  will  visit  it,  it  will  collect  large  numbers  of  people  from  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  many  from  Japan  and  the  East.  The  Japanese  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  making  a  full  and  imposing  display  of  their  productions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  policy  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  of  making  an 
early  effort  for  a  full  exhibition  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  this  Exposition. 

Among  the  branches  which  were  most  thoroughly  developed  at  Vienna  was  that 
of  education.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  great  prominence  by  the  directors  of  the 
Exposition,  and  the  means  of  illustration,  in  buildings,  material  for  instruction, 
publications,  etc.,  were  numerous.  This  portion  of  the  exhibition  and  our  place 
in  it  is  passeJ  over  here,  as  the  Special  Commissioner,  Mr.  Philbrick,  has,  no  doubt, 
fuUy  developed  it.    Pages  68-73.    *    *    * 

SELECTIONS  FROM  REPORT  OF  MR.  LOUIS  J.  HINTON,  SPECIAL — ARTI- 
SAN COMMISSIONER.      "MUSEUMS   OF  ART  AND   INDUSTRY." 

Baron  Schwarz-Senborn,  the  conceiving  as  well  as  the  directing  mind  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  announced,  early  in  the  progress  of  preparing  for  that  enter- 
prise, that  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  chief,  feature  of  the  undertaking, 
would  be  the  illustrating  of  the  progress  of  education  the  world  over ; — the  various 
methods  and  appliances  for  teaching  in  use  in  the  different  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Museums  of  Art  and  Science  were,  of  course,  to  find  a  place  in  this 
display.  Their  value  as  educational  agencies  has  been  too  clearly  demonstrated  in 
states  where  they  have  been  estabUshed  to  admit  of  leaving  them  out  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. *  *  *  The  Museums  are  only  a  part  of  a  system  or  systems  that  have 
their  root  in  the  common  schools  ,  hence ;  to  gather  a  clear  idea  of  their  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  behind  or  below  them,  into  the  schools  where  drawing  is  taught, 
and  other  technical  knowledge  imparted,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  study  from 
the  beginning,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Museums  themselves,  before  a  clear  idea  can  be 
gained  how  the  known  results,  existing  to-day  in  industrial  art-training,  are  reached. 
Page  100.  *  *  *  One  official  document  can  be  given — that  referred  to  above,  as 
it  preceded  the  Exhibition  and  endeavored  to  convey,  in  a  rapidly  sketched  outline, 
what  the  Austrian  Direction  desired  might  be  done.  This  was  "  Special  Pro- 
•  gramme.  No.  12,  for  Group  XXII." 

This  paper  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  deeply-rooted  hold  Art  and  Industrial 
Museums  and  art-teaching,  as  applied  to  industry,  have  taken  in  Austria;  and  hav- 
ing been  written,  it  is  thought,  by  Herr  Jacob  Falke,  the  acting  head  of  the  Vienna 
Museum,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  utterance  of  one  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  the 
subject  whereof  he  writes. 
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PROGRAMME  RELATING  TO  MUSEUMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

This  special  programme  runs  as  follows,  omitting  the  excess  of  title  that  prefaces 
it:— 

"Among  the  instructive  establishments  of  our  time  which  have  most  rapidly- 
proved  to  be  of  great  utUity,  the  Museums  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry  must 
certainly  be  included,  and  almost  every  city  of  importance  possesses  such  an  insti- 
tution. This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to  justify  the  attempt  we  wUl  make  to  show 
their  organization  and  influence. 

' '  These  institutions  stand  as  well  by  the  object  they  have  in  view  as  by  the  results 
thby  obtain,  between  real  life  and  abstract  theories;  they  are  the  mediators  between 
the  past  and  the  future  of  the  development  of  Fine  Art  applied  to  Industry.  The 
eminent  position  taken  by  modem  industrial  art  for  the  last  few  years,  furnishes 
the  best  proof  of  the  justness  of  the  remark  made  above. 

"  It  may  certainly  satisfy  and  rejoice  professional  men  to  see  the  careful  manipu- 
lation of  different  raw  materials,  and  the  use  made  of  machines  ingeniously  con- 
structed; but  if  a  more  elevated  taste  was  not  combined  with  the  technical  process  in 
the  execution  or  ornamentation  of  these  products,  one  could  hardly  say  that  indus- 
try is  improving. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  made  by  industry  dates  back  from 
the  time  when  the  idea  first  occurred  to  collect  carefully  together  the  rich  treasures 
of  former  centuries,  which  had  remained  so  long  unused,  to  make  model  collections 
of  them,  to  take  up  again  and  to  organize  the  progress  made  by  our  industrious 
ancestors  in  some  branches  of  industrial  art  and  in  those  objects  produced  by  man- 
ual skill. 

"  The  technical  skill  with  which  any  object  is  manufactured  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  an  object  answering  the  exigencies  of  a  connoisseur.  An  inteUigent  appre- 
ciation of  the  task  to  be  fulfilled ,  the  right  feeling  of  the  most  suitable  form ;  in  short, 
taste  in  the  invention  and  execution  of  each  article,  has  become  an  indispensable 
quality  for  industi-ial  production,  and  it  alone  raises  the  object  manufactured  to  the 
rank  of  a  work  of  industrial  art,  i.  e. ,  an  object  not  only  useful  but  also  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  good  taste. 

"  Most  of  the  industrial  schools  and  institutions  for  promoting  the  study  of  Fine 
Arts  applied  to  Industry,  which  under  the  direction  of  experienced  connoisseurs 
fight  every  day  with  greater  success  against  the  old  methods  of  proceeding  and 
unthinking  routine,  owe  their  foundation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  these  truths. 

"  Still  the  creation  of  Museums  of  Fine  Art  appfied  to  Industry,  of  those  treasures 
of  the  history  of  art,  are  still  more  the  consequence  of  the  right  feeling  of  the  enno- 
bling influence  of  art  upon  industry.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  merits 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art  a^pUed  to  Industry  of  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Mos- 
cow, Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Limoges,  Lyons,  etc.,  just  as 
richly  endowed  as  they  are  generally  useful  to  aU,  must  be  appreciated. 

"  After  these  come  those  museums,  which,  although  not  directly  promoting  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Art,  have  indirectly  the  same  object,  by  pui-suing  a  scientific 
or  statistical  object.  These  institutions  are  also  the  result  of  modem  efforts  toward 
civihzation;  as,  for  instance,  the  German  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  the  Romano- 
German  Museum  at  Mayence,  the  Museum  Richartz  at  Cologne,  the  museums  at 
Havre,  Amiens,  Toulouse,  etc. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  more  particulars,  to  prove  the  great  utility  of 
these  creations  of  modern  times  for  the  wants  of  our  generation:  the  great  number 
of  visitors,  the  extended  use  made  of  them,  and  the  influence  they  exercise  upon 
modem  industry,  which  is  easy  to  remark,  are  matters  of  fact  which  every  profes- 
sional man  acknowledges  with  pleasure. 

PURPOSE  AND  METHODS  OF  MUSEUMS. 

"  These  museums  attain  their  purpose  by  different  methods.  Firstly,  by  their 
collections,  which  are  arranged  with  precaution  and  discrimination,  and  which 
procure  as  much  to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  as  to  the  unprofessional  man,  a 
really  contemplative  lesson.  Only  instructive  and  most  perfect  objects  flnd  room 
in  their  chests  and  on  their  walls.  There,  one  can  pursue  historically  gradual 
development  and  progress  in  the  production  of  every  sort  of  article,  and  an" 
attentive  spectator  is  enabled  to  follow  the  laws  of  industrial  progress  in  the 
direction  mentioned.  There  is  no  room  for  vain  pomp  in  those  establishments, 
where  everything  has  as  its  aim,  to  show  how  the  value  of  every  single  article  can 
gain  by  a  tasteful  ti-ansformation,  which,  far  from  prejudicing  its  sale,  augments  it. 

"Secondly,  those  museums  exercise  a  very  benencial  influence  on  the  schools  of 
Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  which  are  combined  with  them.    The  living  word  is 
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found  on  the  inammate  object,  and  the  explanation  on  the  model.  The  teachers 
engaged  here  explain  to  their  scholars  all  those  important  qualities  which  every 
production  of  industry,  even  that  destined  for  every  day's  use,  must  possess,  in 
order  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  taste.  The  scholars  learn,  therefore,  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  certain  simpUcity,  to  understand  and  make  use  of  the  laws  of 
the  style  of  symmetry,  and  thus  become  those  men  who,  later  on,  furnish  the 
market  with  artistic  objects,  i.  e.,  with  such  objects  as  are  remarkable  for  their 
utiUty  and  moderate  ornamentation. 

"All  the  useful  methods  employed  by  the  museums  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry  to  exercise  their  influence,  are  to  be  exhibited  and  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public  in  this  group,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  every  museum 
will  be  allowed  to  organize  its  own  exhibition  in  the  manner  the  president  of  the 
institution  may  think  best  fitted  to  have  it  worthily  represented  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  Still,  in  order  that  the  whole  exhibition  of  this  group  may  be  as  com- 
plete and  instructive  as  possible,  it  would  be  as  much  conformable  to  the  purpose 
as  desirable,  that  each  single  institution  should  previously  commuhicate  in  which 
branch  it  more  particularly  wishes  to  exhibit.  Should  this  proposition  be  favorably 
accepted,  each  artist  and  industrial  workman  will  find  enough  to  inspire  him  in  his 
branch ;  and,  to  mention  only  one  thing  particularly,  modem  ornamentation  will 
become  richer  in  new  models  of  design. 

"  But  in  order  to  prove  to  the  pubhc  the  practical  influence  of  these  institutions, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  publications  of  each  single  museum  should  be  exhibited 
as  samples  and  in  single  numbers;  by  this,  we  mean,  more  especially  the  repro- 
ductions— plaster  casts,  galvanoplastio  impressions,  photographs — and  the  artistic 
literary  publications  of  the  museums.  Concerning  the  former,  they  must  be  con- 
fined, not  only  because  of  the  space,  to  these  works  of  art,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  country  exhibiting.  As  to  the  latter,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  express  the  desire  to  see  them  exhibited  in  collections  as  complete  as 
possible. 

"  Finally,  the  museums  are  requested  to  give  exact  statistical  statements  of  the 
number  of  visitors  to  their  institutions,  of  the  organization  of  their  schools,  etc. , 
in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  the  statistics  of  the  museums  of  Fine  Art  applied 
to  Industry. 

"  Signed  by  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission:  Arch-Duke  Regnier;  and 
the  Chief  Manager,  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn.  December  10,  1871."  Pages  101- 
104.    *    *    * 

EQUAL  VALTJE  OF  MASTERPIECES  OF  LITBBATUEE  AND  OF  AET. 

We  can  all  fancy  the  immense  influence  the  classical  works  of  our  language  have 
had  and  still  exert  upon  the  Enghsh  speaking  race.  There  is  no  one  among  us  who 
can  measure  its  extent,  but  we  might  imagine  our  loss  if  we  were  to  be  deprived  of 
our  Shakespeare,  our  MUton,  and  aB  the  other  bright  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  literature. 

So  it  is  with  the  museums  of  Arts  as  applied  to  Industry.  They  are  silent  instruct- 
ors, with  no  record  other  than  so  many  visitors  in  so  many  years.  The  schools  of 
arts  generally  attached  to  the  museums  stand  upon  a  different  footing,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  some  account  of  the  work  they  perform. 

The  author  of  the  special  programme  clearly  saw  the  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  museums.  Although  he  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  that  theme,  he  clearly  indi- 
cated how  desirable  it  woula  be  if  such  information  as  to  the  extent  and  reach  of 
the  influence  of  museums  of  Arts  as  applied  to  Industry  could  be  given.  This  is 
still  unknown,  except  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  those  best  entitled 
to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  we  believe  no  attempt  was  made  to  show  its  extent, 
by  any  of  the  states  which  have  found  their  profit  in  estabhshing  centres  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts  as  applied  to  Industry.    *    »    * 

The  AustriauB  certainly  did  not  attempt  to  show,  in  a  direct  way,  how  they  had 
been  and  are  still  benefited  by  their  beautiful  museum.  The  endeavor  will  be 
made,  ere  this  Report  is  closed,  to  state  how  they  did  show,  indirectly,  somewhat 
of  the  profits  reaped  by  them,  in  payment  of  their  enlightened  encouragement 
extended  to  the  Fine  Arts  and  to  Industry. 

Pages  104, 105  *  *  *  To  give  even  a  brief  resume  of  the  models,  etc.,  exhib- 
ited by  the  Vienna  Museum  in  Group  XXII.,  would  be  to  turn  this  Report  into 
something  Uke  a  catalogue. 

CIECTJLATION  OP  AET  LITEEATXJEE. 

The  Uterary  Art  publications,  either  written  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  under 
the  direct  encouragement  of  the  Museum  authorities,  occupy  the  first  place  on  the 
Ust.    The  writing  and  soiigJ/Jiiog  ibrpsd  jf  ;A-(Kii®upon  the  Application  of  Art  to 
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Industry,  upon  Taste,  upon  Study,  and  kindred  themes,  is  one  among  the  many 
useful  labors  performed  by  the  Museimi  of  Arts  applied  to  Industry.  These  works 
numbered  thirty-five. 

CIRCULATION  OF  ABT  MODELS. 

There  were,  also  nearly  four  hundred  gypsum  models,  beside  galvanoplastic 
impressions,  photographs  and  specimen  copies  of  students'  work.  The  Vieima 
Museum  may  be  said  to  be  one  result  of  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  gave  rise  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Herr  Jacob  Falke,  keeper  of  the  Austrian  Museum 
of  Art  and  Industry,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Taste  (Geschichte  des  Modemen 
Geschmacks),  vsrites  as  follows  on  this  point : 

VALUE  TO  ENGLAND  OP  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOLS. 

"  When  the  works  of  industry  of  all  nations  were  brought  together  at  the  first 
London  Exhibition,  in  1851,  the  deplorable  state  of  taste  was  made  palpable  to  the 
perception  of  all  those  who  would  and  could  see.  *  *  *  There  was  only  one 
nation  wise  enough  to  take  to  heart  so  important  a  lesson,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
turn  it  to  account — ^the  English.  *  *  »  A  Museum  of  Art  Industry,  that  of  South 
Kensington,  was  then  founded.*  This  Museum,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a 
result  of  the  experiences  made  at  the  first  International  Exhibition.  It  has  now 
become  celebrated  through  all  countries.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
artist  alone,  but  for  that  of  the  general  public  as  well.  But  matters  did  not  rest 
with  the  creation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  large  School  of  Art,  com- 
prising all  branches  of  elementary  Art  instruction,  was  established  in  connection 
with  it.  Since  great  artists,  nowadays,  do  not  make  designs  for  manufacturers  as 
they  once  did,  it  was  found  necessary  to  educate  technical  designers,  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  to  make  them  into  accomphshed  artists,  and  to  educate  teachers 
competent  to  conduct  schools  of  design  in  an  artistic  spirit.  Moreover,  dravring 
schools  were  estabhshed  in  aU  the  manufacturing  towns;  circulating  collections  of 
objects  for  exhibition  were  organized,  and  competitive  examinations  and  distribu- 
tions of  prizes  established.  Competent  persons  were  sent  out  to  give  lectures  on  all 
subjects  relative  to  Art  manufacture;  a  whole  branch  of  literature  on  this  province 
of  Art  was  called  into  existence;  in  short,  a  stir  was  made  in  every  direction  in 
which  any  practical  result  was  to  be  hoped  for.  These  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  something  could  be  achieved  in  this  new 
way.  After  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  at  the  second  London  Exhibition  (1863)  it 
became  evident  that  England,  which,  till  then,  had  been  considered  as  taking  the 
lowest  rank  in  matters  of  taste,  stood  side  by  side  with  France,  in  an  equally  high 
position  in  these  respects.  *  *  *  Austria  was  the  first  among  the  continental 
States  to  turn  to  profit  the  example  even  before  France  had  begvm  to  make  new 
efforts,  and  in  May,  1864,  a  Museum  was  established  at  Vienna  after  the  model  of 
that  of  South  Kensington — the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry." 

THE  GREAT  ART  MASTER  MUST  AGAIN,   AS  OP  OLD,   WORK  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  itahcs  are  not  in  the  original.  Herr  Jacob  Falke  here  indicates  the  great 
want  of  the  age — ^the  need  of  men  who  are  really  artists  and  sculptors,  to  step  down 
from  the  pedestals  upon  which  they  have  elevated  themselves,  and  mingle  a  little 
more  amid  the  work  of  the  world,  as  did  the  great  men  of  old. 

Grinley  Gibbon  or  Flaxman,  did  not  injure  themselves,  or  lessen  their  after  fame 
one  iota,  but  on  the  contrary  they  increased  it,  by  exercising  the  powers  God  had 
given  them,  the  first-named  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  was  the  guide  and 
inspiration  of  a  crowd  of  carvers  and  artisans,  the  latter,  working  for  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood designing  cups  and  saucers,  etc.,  for  common  use,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  art  and  classic  taste;  not  to  mention  the  host  of  other  great  men,  long 
departed,  who  despised  nothing  in  industry  that  could  be  made  artistic. 

The  Museums  of  Art  and  Industry  will  have  performed  a  great  work,  if  they  do 
nothing  more  than  cause  a  change  in  this  respect,  as  there  are  signs  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do,  not  thoroughly  as  yet,  but  they  have  made  a  beginning.  It  is  no 
longer  a  rarity  to  find  men  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  their  art-work, 
designing,  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  furniture,  plate,  vsrought-iron  gates,  carvings 

*  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  Museum  was  first  established  in  Marlborough 
House,  now  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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for  stone  and  wood- workers,  carpets,  majolica  ware,  etc.,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  rank  and  file  of  labor  need  commanders  who  shall  be  not  alone  bent  on  con- 
ceiving great  projects.  Let  a  man  come  among  them  who  can  shape  out  great 
things  and  he  will  make  small  things  great  also,  if  he  is  in  earnest  a,nd  loves  the 
work;  especially,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  if 
the  rank  and  file  have  had  a  knowledge  of  art  imparted  to  them  to  prepare  them 
for  their  life's  work. 

Another  fact  has  been  demonstrated  so  plainly  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
as  a  truism,  by  the  efforts  put  forth  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  elevate  the  masses; 
i.  e., "  Those  who  can  be  taught  to  write  can  learn  to  draw."  This  fact  established 
destroys  the  awe  that  has  so  long  hedged  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  is  another  contribu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  freedom  of  mankind.  Thus  kid-glove  artists, 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  company  of  artisans  and  manufacturers,  have  con- 
ferred an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  world  at  large,  in  forcing  upon  it  the  con- 
viction that  all  of  God's  gifts  are  imiversal,  if  not  allowed  to  perish  from  neglect, 
or  ignorance  of  their  existence.  So,  if  these  artists  have  become  so  refined  as  to 
fear  that  the  dust  of  the  workshop  may  soil  their  fair,  white  hands,  the  workers 
will  take  up  the  task,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  elevate  their  own  powers  and  taste 
will  elevate  the  whole  community.  This  is  peculiarly  in  a  line  with  the  spirit  of 
American  growth.  Pages  107-109.  *  *  *  However  gaUing  it  may  be  to  our 
feelings,  we  must  admit  that  in  many  things  the  people  of  Europe  are  ahead  of  us, 
as  we  surpass  them  in  others.  The  Vienna  Exposition  showed  that  we  are,  at  least, 
behind  in  the  matter  of  education — not  that  imparted  in  our  common  schools  and 
colleges,  for  as  far  as  they  extend  they  are  unsurpassed  in  their  teaching;  but  the 
education  that  makes  fairly-rounded  men  and  women,  not  one-sided  individuals, 
who,  when  they  reaUy  enter  life  have  to  unlearn  much  and  learn  more  ere  their 
labors  are  of  any  account. 

We  have  a  broad  basis  to  build  upon,  yet  it  is  not  so  broad  or  so  comprehensive  a 
system  as  that  estabhshed  by  Austria  for  her  subjects.  Like  her  German  neighbors, 
she  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  royal  or  easy  road  to  learning;  hence  she 
begins  low  down,  the  school  law  framed  in  1869  marking  her  "  new  departure." 
Page  110.  *  *  *  The  Museum  of  Arts  as  applied  to  Industry,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  part  of  this  system  of  thorough  education.  To  borrow  from  one  of  the  Museum's 
pubUshed  works : — "  The  object  is  to  furnish  material  by  Art-knowledge  which 
shall  be  applied  to  industry,  and  thus  produce  an  elevated  taste,  which  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  at  the  present  day." 

A  brief  resume  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may  perhaps  prove  interesting, 
as  Massachusetts  is  treading  in  the  same  path  as  Austria. 

.  THE  VIENNA  MUSEUM. 

The  chief  impetus  to  the  formation  of  the  Museum  was  given  by  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1862.  It  wiU  be  seen,  further  on,  why  this  Exhibition  proved  so 
interesting  to  the  people  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The  Exposition  of  1851 
had  agitated  the  question,  but  in  1855  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  Black  Sea  pre- 
vented any  active  result.  In  1862,  pubUc  attention  was  again  aroused  by  Professor 
Eudolph  Von  Eitelberger,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to  report  on  the  compar- 
ison of  Austrian  industry  vpith  that  of  other  nations. 

He  gave  a  glowing  account  of  Art  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  institutions  for  its 
promotion,  especially  speaking  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  London.  The 
report  was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862  the  professor  was 
notified  to  prepare  for  assisting  in  establishing  a  Museum.  The  want  of  funds  in 
the  treasury  was  a  great  hindrance  to  doing  anything  at  public  expense.  Finally, 
Duke  Regnier  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  formal  permission  to  found  an  "Aester- 
reichisohen  Museum  filr  Kimst  and  Industry."  His  Majesty  (Francis  Joseph) 
appointed  the  Arch-Duke  Eegnier  as  Protector  of  the  Museum.  Professor  Eitel- 
berger was  appointed  Director,  and  Herr  Jacob  Faike,  Custodian.  The  Imperial 
Ball  House  was  lent  for  a  temporary  abiding  place  for  the  Museum,  and  it  was 
opened  May  31, 1864.  By  the  gifts  of  the  Court  and  State  the  Museum  was  rapidly 
increased,  and  many  collections  were  procured.  The  need  of  a  special  building 
for  the  Museum  was  more  and  more  apparent.  On  February  7,  1867,  a  deputation 
of  curators  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  Museum.  The  permission  was  given,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  the  plans  of  Architect  Heinrich  Ritter  von  Ferstel  were  submitted 
and  approved.    The  building  was  completed  November,  1871,  and  was  then  opened. 
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THE  BUILDING. 

It  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  red  brick, 
trimmed  with  sandstone.  Portraits  of  artist  celebrities,  executed  in  majolica,  are 
placed  around  the  building.  Entering,  we  go  through  the  vestibule,  where  are 
two  tablets,  commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  and  the  Art-School, 
from  which  a  door  on  the  right  leads  into  a  closed  court ;  on  the  left  are  the  steps 
leading  to  the  school  floor.  Vestibule,  court  and  stairs  are  adorned  with  appro- 
priate Ornaments.  The  square  court,  extending  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
is  surrounded  by  arcades,  supported  by  pillars  and  monoliths.  Light  comes 
through  a  double  glass  roof.     Around  the  court  are  eight  exhibition  haUs. 

THE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Museum  comprises  collections  of  objects  in  all  branches  of  Art  and  Industry: 
gypsum  figures,  a  library,  drawing,  ornamental  pieces,  photographs,  etc.  Com- 
panies and  private  persons,  besides  airtists  and  industrial  workers,  can  exhibit  their 
work  in  a  hall  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Admission  to  the  Museum  is  free  four 
days  in  the  week.  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  a  small  fee  is  charged,  and  even 
then  artists  are  admitted  free.  The  library  is  open  week-days  from  nine  to  two, 
and  Sundays  from  nine  to  one.  During  the  winter  months  it  is  also  open  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings.  On  Mondays  one-half  of  the  collection  is  closed 
for  cleaning.  Articles  exhibited  are  copied  for  the  drawing  department  by  photo- 
graphs, photo-hthographs,  galvanaplastic  impressions  or  gypsum.  Photographic 
reproductions  and  the  gypsum  processes  are  wrought  out  in  the  ateher  of  the 
Museum.  Copies  of  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  at  cost  price,  for 
the  use  of  similar  institutions  or  technical  schools. 


THE  MUSEUM  PUBLICATION. 

For  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste  the  Museum  publishes  a  literary-artistis 
paper.  This  contains  drawings  of  Art-models,  articles  on  the  theory  and  history 
of  Art  reform,  taste,  etc. ,  critical  reviews  of  articles  exhibited  and  writings  on  the 
technology  of  Art.  ' '  The  Monthly  MUtheilungen  "  is  devoted  to  special  reviews  of 
Art  news,  inventions,  works  on  exhibitions  in  the  Museum,  and  answers  to  corre- 
spondents. The  Museum  has  correspondents  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
During  the  winter  free  public  lectures  are  held  on  Thursdays,  with  subjects  taken 
from  Art  and  applied  to  natural  philosophy,  industry,  etc.  Beside  these  lectures 
there  are  courses  for  young  artists,  to  instruct  them  in  special  branches,  as  drawing 
perspective,  the  architectural  orders,  photography  and  technical  Art.  The  lectures 
to  the  pubUc  are  given  from  a  different  standpoint  than  that  adopted  by  many  of 
our  lecturers  on  Art  and  its  technics.  In  Vienna  the  lecturer  ainfs  to  show  the 
young  aspirant  how  to  make  a  beginning  and  how  to  progress  upward  in  the  study 
of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  while  here  lecturers  who  attempt  to  discourse  upon  Art  and 
Artists,  generally  strive  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  reach  the  height 
attained  by  the  masters  of  old,  thus  chilling  the  awakening  enthusiasm  of  their 
hearers,  among  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  some  who  would  have  liked  to  make  an 
effort  to  acquire  Art-skill  and  knowledge  for  themselves.  But  to  return  to  the 
Museum. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  special  exhibitions  are  given  in  towns  out- 
side of  Vienna,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  South  Kensington.  Besides,  the  Museum 
gives  advice  to  artists  and  mamiacturers,  and  even  furnishes  models.  It  takes  an 
interest  in  improving  Art  matters  in  technical  schools,  and  is  looked  to  for  counsel 
by  all  institutions  of  learning. 

The  Museum  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Its  Government  consists  of 
Protector,  Curators — whose  term  of  office  is  three  years — and  Director,  with  whom 
lies  the  entire  charge.  Under  the  Director  are  four  Custodians,  two  of  whom  are 
in  the  Art-galleries,  one  in  the  Ubrary,  and  one  employed  as  Secretary. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  persons  recorded  as  having  visited  the 
Museum  since  it  was  opened  : — 


Persons. 

1864 *  56, 891 

1865 118,438 

1866 101,733 

1867 118, 802 

1868 103,460 

1869 97, 680 


*  First  six  months. 


Persons. 

1870 87,893 

1871  (t53,937 

U43,746 

1873 139;441 

Total 909, 010 

if  New  building. 
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THE  ART  IJfDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Museum  in  1864,  the  Board  of  Trade  and.  Industries, 
of  Lower  Austria,  asked  of  the  State's  Ministry  that  an  industrial  school  he  started 
in  connection  with  it.  This  request  was  warmly  supported  by  the  country.  On 
the  18th  of  February,  1865,  the  Council  of  Education  ordained  that  a  higher  school 
of  Art  Industry  should  be  estabhshed  in  connection  with  the  Museum.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code.  Little  was  done  the  first  year,  besides 
familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the  regulations.  The  artistic  education  of  scholars 
was  so  Umited,  that  about  haU  the  entire  number  admitted,  or  24  out  of  50,  were 
obliged  to  enter  the  Preparatory  Department. 

One  great  trouble  was  the  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  pupils.  In  1869,  a  number 
of  friends  of  the  institution  formed  a  "  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Art- 
School,"  whose  object  is  to  aid  needy  students  by  distribution  of  school  money, 
travelling  expenses,  etc.,  without  distinction  in  regard  to  nationaUty,  rehgion,  or 
anything  else.  The  Emperor  is  Chief  of  this  Society.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  its  existence,  about  one  thousand  dollars  were  gathered  for  a  fund,  and  over  six 
thousand  for  yearly  expenses.  In  1869,  the  Trade  Ministry  set  apart  six  thousand 
florins  as  two  years'  pay  for  ten  students,  and  renewed  the  same  in  1871.  To  this 
were  added  twenty  thousand  florins  given  by  Baron  Louis  von  Haber-Linsberg,  for 
students  of  Lower  Austria.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  gave  a  capital  of  one  thousand 
florins  ($500)  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  pupil  bom  on  his  domain.  These  are 
not  aU  the  donations  the  school  has  received,  but  they  are  the  principal  sums  given 
to  help  the  students.    Many  manufacturers  and  friends  subscribed  smaller  sums. 

Apropos  of  donations,  a  compliment  was  paid  to  America  by  one  of  Vienna's  able 
professors:  "Ah,  we  want  a  few  men  such  as  you  have  so  many  of,  who  would 
donate  us  a  sum  that  would  place  us  at  once  in  a  position  to  achieve  the  much  larger 
amount  of  good  results  we  could  attain,  had  we  some  such  generous  friend.  The 
sums  given  by  Peter  Cooper,  Ezra  Cornell,  Mr.  Peabody,  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
and  a  host  of  other  gentlemen,  to  help  on  the  cause  of  education,  amaze  us,  not  to 
mention  the  enormous  grants  of  land  made  by  your  Congress  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

One  can  hardly  doubt,  after  observing  what  they  have  done,  with  what,  in  this 
country,  would  be  considered  very  Umited  means,  that  had  they  but  half  the  money 
so  freely  poured  out  for  the  cause  of  education  here,  they  would  achieve  astonish- 
ing results,  working  as  they  do,  upon  strictly  economical  and  practical  systems, 
wasting  nothing,  and  utfiizing  every  force  and  help  that  converge  to  form  the  real, 
ablcj  skilful  and  tasteful  worker,  whether  he  be  an  architect  or  mason,  professor  of 
languages  or  teacher  in  an  infant  school;  whether  he  be  the  inventor  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  the  man  to  run  it;  whether  he  be  the  designer  of  the  patterns  for  rich 
carpets  or  the  man  to  weave  them;  whether  he  be  the  skilled  forester  or  the  wood- 
man who  fells  the  tree;  and  so  on,  through  every  profession  and  every  handicraft. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  the  grand  resources  of  this  country  to 
draw  upon,  instead  of  having  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  every  cent  they  can 
earn,  they  would  be  moulded  into  free,  pushing,  go-ahead  people,  lavishly  careless 
of  that  of  which  they  now  show  themselves  to  be  so  minutely  careful, — the  intellect 
of  the  nation. 

METHODS  OF  TEAINING. 

It  is  most  certain  that  they  have  a  very  practical  method  of  training  all  within 
the  confines  of  the  state.  No  matter  how  successful  or  unsuccessful  their  efforts 
toward  that  end  may  be,  the  method  is  sound. 

As,  for  instance:  at  the  Art-School,  where  the  terms  begins  in  October  and  ends 
in  July,  pupils  who  attend  the  lectures  contend  for  a  prize  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
Female  students  have  the  same  rights  as  the  males.  The  admission  fee  to  the  Art- 
School  is  one  doUar;  tuition  fees  for  the  preparatory  school,  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents;  for  the  higher  school,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  half-yearly. 

There  are  ten  professors,  who  have  brought  to  them  all  the  work  they  can  per- 
form. This  is  a  point  worth  noting.  The  method  of  teaching  involves  practical 
work.  It  is  no  mere  copying,  but  the  real  thing  itself,  at  which  the  students  can 
work  with  the  professors.  It  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  a  suc- 
cess, that  their  labor  is  in  such  demand  as  it  is,  by  the  manufacturers  of  Vienna. 

The  School  and  Museum  aim  to  improve  and  elevate  pubhc  taste.  Although  the 
most  recent  they  are  not  the  only  institutions  founded  in  Vienna  for  a  somewhat 
similar  purpose,  and  therefore  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ascribe  to  the  Museum 
alone  results  only  partly  brought  about  by  its  agencies. 
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TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  LONG  ESTABLISHED  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Technical,  scientific  education  it  does  not  attempt  to  touch ;  yet  the  imparting  of 
this  involves  oftentimes  the  teaching-of  a  right  taste  and  feeling  for  the  beautiful. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Art  and  Industry  Museum  to  stir  in  this  matter,  as  very 
ample  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  country  in  this 
respect.  Technical  instruction  is  of  very  long  standing  in  Austria.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  three  important  schools  were  in  operation,  and  others 
were  instituted,  long  before  the  neighboring  German  States  had  moved  in  this 
direction. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Vienna,  as  organized  in  1815,  was  the  culmination 
of  efforts  begun  in  1765,  to  shape  the  instruction  of  schools  to  meet  the  special 
wants  of  pupils  in  their  future  mechanical  or  commercial  occupations.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  schools  of  its  class  in  Europe.  If  it  were  combined  with  the 
Art  Museum  and  School,  it  would  stand  next  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  South  Kensington,  at  present  the  largest  centralized  institution  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  vnth  the  tendency  to  still  further  extend  its  power.  *  *  *  At  the 
Vienna  Polytechnic  Institute  there  is  a  technological  museum,  the  contents  of 
which  comprise  more  than  200,000  specimens  of  models,  machines,  etc.,  beautifully 
arranged.  The  whole  Institute  numbers  about  sixty  professors,  librarians  and 
superintendents  of  the  museum  and  astronomical  observatory.  It  has  an  average 
attendance  of  five  hundred  pupils,  distributed  into  four  special  schools  or  divisions, 
besides  a  mathematical  course.  These  are :  1.  Civil  engineering.  3.  Architecture 
and  construction.  3.  Machinery  and  manufactures.  4.  Chemical  technology, 
including  students  in  the  evening  classes  and  preparatory  division.  The  attend- 
ance exceeds  two  thousand  every  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line,  and  declare.  Here  Science  ends  and  Art 
begins.  This'  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  visits  the  Polytechnic  at 
Vienna,  or  any  of  its  fellows.  Pages  113-118.  *  *  *  The  following  is  a  concise 
summary,  from  the  official  catalogue,  of  the  facilities  for  technical  education  pro- 
vided by  the  Austrian  Government  for  its  people.  It  does  not  include  the  Art  and 
Industnal  Museum  or  School,  or  the  galleries  and  collections  above  enumerated. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  In  Austria  proper  there  are  45  Superior  Schools  and  Academies  for  scientific 
instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
the  silk-worm,  and  veterinary  surgery,  also  of  mining,  navigation  and  commerce  ; 
with  seven  Polytechnic  Schools,  in  all  having  6,000  pupils  and  436  professors  and 
teachers.  These  schools  are  in  part  sustained  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  minister  charged  with  educational  matters. 

"  Hungary  has  13  similar  schools,  with  116  teachers  and  1,311  pupils. 

"  Bohemia  has  an  extended  system  of  industrial  instruction,  more  diffuse  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

"  What  are  termed  '  burgher  schools,'  answering  to  our  secondary  or  grammar 
schools,  have  special  courses,  designed  for  mechanical  and  commercial  training. 

"  Besides,  there  are,  throughout  the  Austrian  provinces,  many  workman  and 
apprentice  schools,  usually  teaching  some  special  trade.  In  Vienna  and  Prague 
there  are  a  number  of  these.  In  the  latter  city,  there  is  one  whose  course  includes 
the  technical  sciences,  practical  weaving,  linear  and  free-hand,  machine  and 
constructive  drawing,  lectures  on  machinery,  practical  chemistry  and  modelling. 
There  are  classes  for  machinists,  building  farades,  weavers,  dyers,  industrial  arti- 
sans— as  goldsmiths  jewellers,  porcelain  makers,  etc." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Austria  presents  a  splendid  arrangement  of  practical 
and  artistic  educational  agencies,  and  it  is  already  evidenced  that  in  the  future  they 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease.  The  principal  trouble  there  is  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.  This  vsill  be  remedied 
in  the  future,  now  that  it  is  so  generally  recognized  that  the  teacher's  post  is  a  most 
honorable  one. 

VALUE  OF  THIS  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  TO  AUSTRIA,   AS  SHOWN  EST  1866. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  educated  labor  that  prevented  Vienna  from  sinking  into 
a  torpid  state  after  the  terrible  blow  Austria  received  at  the  hands  of  Prussia  in 
1866,  so  soOn  after  her  defeat  in  Italy,  by  the  combined  Italian  and  French  forces. 
Her  rulers  were  compelled  to  see,  through  the  sober  light  of  misfortune  that  their 
true  interest  consisted  "^^g^^gg^'g^'^f^^ggf  ^s.  and  developing  the  resources 
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of  the  empire.  This  had  been  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent  previous  to  the 
events  referred  to  above;  and  because  such  was  the  case,  the  city  of  Vienna  could 
not  lose  her  prestige;  but  by  continuing  to  work  in  the  same  path  of  educating  labor 
and  fostering  taste,  she  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  she  ever 
before  possessed — ^fortunate  in  having  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  see  the 
importance  of  encouraging  industrial  enterprise  and  progress  in  the  widest  and 
broadest  sense;  fortunate  in  having  a  splendid  system  of  instruction  by  which  the 
citizen  is  helped  in  his  life's  work;  and  in  having  men  who  were  already  first  in  the 
trades  and  business  for  which  Vienna  is,  and  is  becoming,  famous. 

A  slight  glance  at  the  work  done  in  the  Austrian  capital  and  its  natural  advan- 
tages wUl  show  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  the  strength  of  this  empire 
lies  not  in  her  drilled  legions  of  soldiers,  but  m  the  armies  of  busy,  skilful,  hardy, 
trained  workers.  The  industrial  progress  so  apparent  in  Austria  may  really  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  1860,  when  the  old  walls  that  encircled  the  city  were  thrown 
down,  and  new  boulevards  built  on  their  site ;  and  confirmed  when  her  rulers,  in 
1866,  were  taught  that  a  stronger  military  power  existed  than  their  own.  Pages 
133-124.  *  *  *  All  the  various  trades  are  reached,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
by  the  Museum  of  Arts  as  applied  to'Industry  and  the  numerous  Fine  Art  Museums 
and  Industrial  Schools  existmg  in  the  city. 

The  workmen  ta^e  the  raw  material  brought  to  them,  and,  as  an  English  artisan 
once  said  of  the  Parisian  ouvriers,  in  comparing  them  with  his  own  countrymen, 
they  put  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work  into  it  where  we  put  one,  before  they 
permit  it  to  pass  from  their  hands.    Page  136.  *    *    * 

PROSPECTIVB  VALUE  OF  INDUSTEIAl  AST  TEAININa  TO  AUSTRIA. 

The  influence  of  these  attempts  of  the  leading  minds  and  teachers  of  Austria  to 
elevate  the  taste  and  improve  the  skill  of  all  her  workers,  professional  and  artisan, 
bids  fair  to  be  crowned  with  the  happiest  results.  By  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
people's  mental  vision,  they  insensibly  polish  their  manners  and  aspirations,  ren- 
dering them  more  content,  cheerful  and  industrious.  By  giving  them  an  interest 
in  their  daily  work  other  than  which  comes  from  it  as  being  the  means  of  earning 
a  Uvehhood,  an  ambition  is  fostered  to  excel  in  what  each  produces.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  world  at  large  that  this  should  be  done.  The  introduction  of 
steam  machinery  into  industry  has,  without  doubt,  added  greatly  to  the  power  and 
comfort  of  mankind ;  but  in  its  onward  progress  it  has  left  behind,  or  destroyed, 
some  things  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  retain ;  and,  among  others,  the  arti- 
san, thoroughly  master  of  his  craft  in  all  its  parts.  One-branch  hands  are  in  the 
majority  to  day — quick  at  a  single  thing  only,  as  making  the  head  of  a  pin  or  the 
handle  of  an  iron  shovel. 

It  is  not  at  aU  surprising  that  there  are  so  many  empty-headed  and  shallow-pated 
men  in  each  community,  who  are  so  conceited  as  to  think  they  have  nothing  to 
learn.  This  dwarfing  of  mental  powers  engenders  a  whole  train  of  evUs.  Open 
the  closed  mines  of  the  workman's  brains,  and  he  becomes  at  once  a  thinker  for 
himself,  his  work  a  pleasure  to  himself,  and  his  hfe  a  blessing  to  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  Thus,  if  Austria  should  apparently  lose  money  in  her  imme- 
diate efforts  to  elevate  the  taste  and  aspiration  of  her  people,  ere  long  it  will  return 
to  her  with  compound  interest.  The  Exposition  itself  will  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  nation.  The  native  artificers,  manufacturers  and  designers,  have  been  able  to 
compare  the  work  of  all  the  world  with  their  own.  In  making  this  comparison 
they  will  have  learned  many  lessons,  and  the  varied  hterature  the  Exposition  has 
called  forth  carries  to  their  home  the  idea  of  men  trained  to  observe  and  to  report 
upon  their  observations.  They  must  have  noticed  the  general  average  ability  of 
nearly  all  the  European  countries,  in  the  staple  manufactured  articles  in  every  day 
use,  such  as  calicoes,  boots,  woollen  cloth,  etc.  This  is  owing  to  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  same  kind  of  machinery  to  perform  the  work.  No  sooner  is  a  labor- 
saving  machine  invented  in  one  country  than  it  is  copied  entire,  or  in  its  essential 
parts,  and  used  in  every  country  where  it  is  needed. 

WHAT  EUROPEAN  TECHNICAL  AND  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS  HAVE  EFFECTED. 

America  and  England  have  suppUed  the  rest  of  the  world  with  more  practical 
help  m  this  way  than  all  the  other  nations  put  together ;  yet  with  all  this  start,  the 
other  nations  are  creeping  up  to  these  in  industrial  progress. 

The  Technical  and  Polytechnic  Schools  have  greatly  helped  to  effect  this  result ; 
while,  upon  the  other  hand,  Austria,  Germany  and  England,  have,  by  diligent 
attention,  greater  or  less  in  degree,  paid  to  the  subject  of  Art-industry,  gradually 
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UTTER   INFERIOKITY    OF    ARTISTIC    INDUSTRIES    SHOWN  IN  VIENNA  BY  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  the  race,  if  we  may  judge  her  by  what  was  exhibited 
in  the  American  section  of  the  Vienna  Exposition.  Not  that  it  was  worthy  in  any 
respect  of  the  position  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  though  we  secured 
more  prizes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  exhibitors  than  any  other  country. 
Those  prizes  were  all'  awai-ded  upon  the  basis  of  industrial  merit.  The  artistic  ele- 
ment was  nil,  if  we  except  Prang's  chromos  and  the  photographs  exhibited.  The 
first  germs  of  a  change  in  this  respect  were  shown  in  the  School  Group;  viz., 
samples  of  drawings  executed  by  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools  and  by  students 
of  the  evening  classes  established  in  several  of  our  large  cities.  It  was  but  a  grain  in 
that  vast  granary,  but  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  compare  these  drawings 
with  those  exhibited  as  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  a  similar  grade  in  the  Austrian, 
Swiss  or  German  section,  found  that  their  merit  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  others 
notwithstanding  the  much  shorter  period  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been  imparted 
to  the  young  scholars  here.  This  is  a  small  but  very  encouraging  fact.  Those 
countries  that  have  not  paid  the  same  attention  to  Art-industrial  education  as  have 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  were  poor  in  proportion  in  their  exhibition.  Pages 
128-130.  *  *  *  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  we  want  quick  and  valuable 
results,  our  outlay  and  exertions  must  be  in  proportion  to  our  desires.  To  give  a 
lukewarm  support  to  the  movement,  and  then,  ten  years  hence,  grumble  because 
we  have  not  effected  as  great  changes  as  other  countries  in  a  like  period  of  time 
have  done,  would  be  but  a  sorry  way  to  bring  about  a  beneficial  result,  though  it  is 
what  is  likely  to  happen  unless  a  very  strong  interest  is  aroused  in  the  public  mind 
in  behalf  of  the  idea. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FOLLOW  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  England ,  it  is  the  fash  ion  to  grumble  and  growl  at  the  amount  of  work  performed 
by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  Schools,  and  their  method  of  doing  it,  even  for 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is  reaUy  accompUshed.  The  work  has  been  some- 
what marvellous  in  extent  and  rapidity  of  execution,  as  is  fully  shown  by  the 
opinions  of  the  critics  and  observers  who  are  not  English. 

That  Austria  beheves  in  following  the  example  set  by  the  English  is  plain  from 
her  actions,  as  is  also  the  case  with  most  of  the  German  States,  who,  if  they  have 
not  already  established  Museums  and  Schools  on  the  South  Kensington  plan,  pro- 
pose to  do  so  in  the  near  future,  to  supplement  their  already  existing  systems  of 
technical  and  artistic  instruction.  Even  Italy  moves  into  line  notwithstanding  that 
her  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  Beaux  Arts.  France  early  acknowledged 
the  value  of  the  movement,  and  her  recorded  statements  are  curious  but  clear 
proofs  of  how  soon  it  is  possible  to  inaugurate  a  new  reign  of  taste,  and  create  the 
skill  to  meet  it.  Page  133.  *  ,*  *  The  South  Kensington  Institution  has  so  far 
achieved  one  of  its  objects  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  "  to  teach  them  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  mere  empiricism ;  to  show  them  how  Science  may  be  appUed  to  their 
work,  and  to  induce  them  to  follow  it  up." 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  OPENS  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  exhibit  made  by  it  at  Vienna,  though  not  at  aU  equal  to  the  high  position  it 
occupies  in  the  world,  showed  that  it  had  also  been  enabled  to  help  to  bring  about 
a  solution  of  another  important  problem ;  i.  e.,  the  enlargement  of  the  confines  of 
women's  work.  Many  of  the  students  at  South  Kensington  are  ladies,  who  have, 
through  its  agencies  and  teachings,  been  enabled  to  earn  a  fair  competence  for 
their  work,  this,  in  some  instances,  being  entirely  new  to  the  industries  of  Eng- 
land. Examples  of  women's  work  were  shown  in  the  hall  occupied  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  at  the  Exposition,  consisting  of  designs  for  Lace,  Fans,  Etch- 
ings— an  old  art  revived — Decorative  Wall-paper,  and  other  Art-industries. 
Pages  150, 151.  *  *  »  Instances  were  not  lacking  among  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  British  exhibitors,  serving  to  illustrate  with  more  potency  than  the  official 
display  of  student's  work,  the  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Art. 

HOW  ART  QUALITIES  INCREASE  VALUES. 

Here  is  an  illustration  :  Messrs.  Doiilton,  of  London,  amid  their  multifarious  dis- 
play of  sanitary  earthenware,  drain-pipes,  plumbago  crucibles,  terra-cotta,  and 
domestic  utensils,  such  as  water-jjitchers,  drmking-mugs  and  jars,  showed  a  set  of 
this  latter  kind  of  ware  that  consisted  of  real  objects  of  Art,  both  as  to  form,  col- 
oring, and  the  designs  upcBHSfitaed  by  Microsoft® 
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These  have  all  been  made  within  the  last  two  years.  The  material  used  is  the 
same  as  that  from  which  the  old  brown  "Tobies"  are  made,  so  common  in  the 
EngUsh  country  ale-houses,  and  with  which  nearly  every  one  is  familiar,  in  the 
form  of  the  earthenware  teapots,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  like  commodities. 

One  of  the  firm  (Mr.  James  Doulton)  illustrated  in  a  most  forcible  and  direct  way 
the  value  of  Art-taste  in  works  of  industry,  by  a  simple  method.  Selecting  two 
pitchers  from  his  collection  he  said:  "This  is  an  old-fashioned  jug  worth  ten 
pence ;  this  other  one,  made  from  precisely  similar  materials,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  is  an  example  of  our  new  style,  and  is  worth  ten  shillings."  The  differ- 
ence consisted  in  the  improved  form  and  simple  quaintness  of  the  designs  burnt  on 
the  sides  of  the  new  examples  of  the  potter's  art.    No  two  are  made  aJike. 

HOW  INDUSTRIAL  ART  GIVES  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  WORKERS. 

"  The  artist  workman  who  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  this  work  is  the  son,"  says 
Mr.  Doulton,  "of  a  journeyman  wheelwright,  and  would  in  aU  likelihood  have 
continued  a  wheelwright  like  his  father,  if  there  had  not  been  a  local  branch  of  the 
South  Kensington  School  near  his  home  to  which  he  went,  out  of  curiosity  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterward  continued  to  attend  because  of  the  new  and  absorb- 
ing interest  awakened  within  him.  At  this  school  the  manufactory  found  him, 
and  drew  him  to  a  field  of  usefulness  where  he  could  turn  his  developed  talent  to 
account,  not  only  to  the  profit  of  himself  and  his  employer,  but  to  that  of  the 
nation.  Some  other  less  apt  and  artistic  man  could  fill  the  wheelwright's  position 
which  he  vacated." 

Mr.  Doulton  laughingly  said  that  his  old  brown  pitcher  was  one  of  the  objects 
collected  by  Mr.  Cole  to  form  what  he  termed  his  Cabinet  of  Horrors ;  i.  e.;  objects 
in  every  day  use,  devoid  of  taste,  art,  or  beauty  in  any  shape.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  no  one  wiU  act  on  his  idea  and  make  a  similar  collection  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Pages  151,153.  *  *  *  One  fact  is  proven,  standing  firm  as  a 
rook,  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  European  savants,  who  claim  to  speak 
with  authority  on  this  subject ;  that  is,  that  if  any  improvement  is  to  take  place  in 
the  Art-Industry  of  the  country  it  must  come  from  the  better  education  of  the 
people  in  Art,  and  this  must  commence  with  popular  instruction  in  free-hand  draw- 
ing. It  is  also  shown  that  such  knowledge  as  is  imbibed  at  the  Drawing  School, 
the  Technical  Educational  Class,  Art-Gallery,  and  the  Art-Industry  Museum,"  edu- 
cates men  to  feel  more  interest  in  their  work ;  that  new  methods  of  doing  old-time 
work  suggest  themselves  to  the  man  who  has  been  taught  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  success  of  his  work  depends ;  and  finally  that  a  vast  improvement  can 
rapidly  be  brought  about  by  earnest  work,  even  though  it  be  true  that — 
"So  slow  is 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent — so  hard 
To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world."    Page  156. 

Those  who  saw  the  showing  made  by  the  Messrs.  Doulton,  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  and  at  the  Columhian  Exposition  in 
1893,  had  a  notable  object  lesson  in  observing  the  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful and  varied  results  which  had  developed  with  surprising  rapidity 
from  the  first  introduction  of  an  artistic  purpose  into  the  erstwhile 
prosaic  pottery;  where  only  drain  pipes,  brown  Tobies,  and  similar 
inartistic  objects  of  mere  utility  were  wont  to  be  made. 

It  reminded  one  of  the  prolific  growth  of  the  Banian  tree,  whose 
drooping  branches  speedily  take  root  and  ere  long  the  single  tree  has 
become  a  wide  spreading  grove,  so,  looking  on  the  precious  Art  pot- 
teries, the  artistic  examples  of  Lambeth  Faience,  and  the  exquisite 
porcelains,  all  shown  in  such  profusion,  by  the  Doultons,  at  Chicago, 
and  recalling  the  homely  articles  of  their  pre-artistic  period,  one 
could  but  marvel  at  the  wonderful  transformation  here  wrought  by 
the  magic  of  Art ;  since  first  the  artist  John  Sparkes,  master  of  the 
Lambeth  Art  School,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  potter, 
Doulton;  thus  repeating  in  our  day,  and  with  like  success,  the  his- 
toric Art  partnership  of  the  artist  Flaxman  and  the  potter  Wedg- 
wood.* 


*For  a  concise  account  of  this  cooperation  between  the  Art  School  and  the  Pottery 
see  note  to  page  643,  in  Part Jof^^is  Report.     Consult  also,  titles  "Doulton,"'' 
Sparkes,"  m  Index  to  "f'^'^Sbay'^fc^aib^tii  i-octery,"  in  Index  to  Part  V 
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Such  instances  emphatically  show  how  Art  may  delight  and  enrich 
a  people,  and  how  public  education  in  Industrial  Art  is  of  practical 
pecuniary  importance  to  a  Nation. 

Selections  peom  Report  by  Me.  F.  D.  Millett,  Special  Com- 
missioner OF  Massachusetts  to  Vienna  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, 1873. 

Fine  Arts  of  the  Present  Time — Group  XXV— Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

Past  I.— Paintings. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Directors  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  to  invest 
the  Art  Department  with  a  character  not  unlike  that  of  the  annual  exhibitions  held 
in  almost  every  large  city  in  Europe,  and  to  assemble  at  Vienna  pictures  from  every 
country,  which  would  represent  the  art  of  the  present  day,  and  indicate  the  artistic 
development  of  the  world  within  the  last  decade.  In  a  very  mild  degree  was  this 
plan  followed,  and  instead  of  an  exhibition,we  had  a  museum ;  and  the  distinction 
is  a  strong  one.  An  exhibition  proves  what  the  artists  of  the  present  generation 
can  do ;  a  museum  shows  what  artists  have  done,  and  is  a  collection  of  superior  or 
curious  specimens  of  Art,  made  up  regardless  of  the  date  of  production.  Page 
157.  *  *  *  In  its  character  of  museum,  the  art  department  was  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  the  century,  and  after  the  elimination  of  the  works  which,  from 
their  universally  recognized  merits,  serve  as  models  for  the  direction  and  instruc- 
tion of  artists  of  to-day,  enough  remains  in  almost  every  section  to  give  a  hint  of 
the  current  of  art  in  the  country  there  represented,  and  to  show  its  capabilities,  its 
tendencies,  and  its  natural  character,  if  ithas  any.  EYance,  England,  and  Belgium, 
more  than  any  other  countries,  borrowed  the  treasures  of  the  State  galleries,  to 
grace  the  Art  halls  at  Vienna,  and  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  rest  sent  com- 
paratively weaker,  but  more  truly  representative  collections.* 

WHY  ■  WITH    ADMITTEDLY     STJPEKICB    TECHNIQUE,    DO    MODERN    MASTERS   FAIL    TO 
EQUAL  THE  GREAT  OP  OLD? 

In  the  presence  of  as  magnificent  a  collection  of  pictures  as  was  shown  in  Vienna, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  artists  have  gained  in  at  least  one  direction,  and  that 
tins  progress,  if  continued  in  the  free  and  untranimeled  course  that  art  at  present 
claims  as  its  own,  wUl  result  in  a  higher  development  of  artistic  culture,  and  in 
the  production  of  works  nobler  and  purer  than  any  creations  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. This  progress  is  in  the  direction  of  expression ;  and  in  the  refbied  subtleties 
of  this  quality  of  artistic  power,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  we  of  to-day  are  in 
advance  of  any  age.  Not  that  any  one  example  of  superior  refinement  or  truth  of 
expression  can  be  produced  which  will  surpass  some  of  the  sublime  monuments  of 
the  skill  and  genius  of  the  old  masters,  but  the  faculty  of  comprehending  and 
analyzing  expression,  and  the  facility  of  illustrating  it,  are  much  more  widely 
spread  among  artists  of  the  present  day,  than  ever  before.  And  why  is  it,  then, 
that  the  majority  of  pictures  leave  the  spectator  passive  and  unimpressed  ?  Because 
the  artists  themselves,  as  in  every  period  in  the  history  of  art,  too  often  paint  with 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  their  subject. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GREATNESS  IN  ART? 

The  great  triumph  of  art  is  to  produce  in  the  spectator  feelings  akin  to  those 
experienced  by  the  artist ;  to  awaken  in  the  depth  of  the  soul,  some  passion  long 
dormant ;  to  appeal  to  the  inmost  nature  with  a  voice  that  demands  recognition, 
and  thus  to  bring  all  men  to  the  common  level  of  humanity,  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  moved  by  the  same  feelings.    As  the  king  and  the  peasant  both  bow 

*  Germany  contributed  753  paintings  and  194  statues ;  France  664  paintings  and 
196  statues  ;  Austria  436  paintmgs  and  198  statues  ;  Italy  340  paintings  and  259  stat- 
ues ;  Belgium  217  paintings  and  20  statues ;  Holland  164  paintings;  Hungary  113 
paintings  and  27  statues ;  Switzerland  108  paintings  and  35  statues ;  Russia  104 
paintings,  and  44  statues  ;  Spain  90  paintings  and  30  statues ;  England  73  paintings 
and  32  statues ;  Norway  58  paintings  and  1  statue  ;  Sweden  35  paintings  and  2  stat- 
ues ;  Greece  24paintingSf^^^i^5\^y^|^^7  paintings  and  1  statue. 
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to  the  same  holy  symbol,  so  do  they  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  himian  pas- 
sions and  feelings,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  noble  work  of  art.  Pages  158, 159. 
*  *  *  The  peculiar  circumstances  which  controlled  the  enlistment  of  artists  in 
the  time  of  the  old  masters,  were  calculated  to  sift  out  from  the  ranks  many  of 
those  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  soaring  spirit  that  inspired  the  true  artist. 
The  limitations  of  art  have  been  removed,  the  field  of  action  is  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  ever  before,  and  the  qualifications  of  artists  have  diminished 
with  the  increase  of  thebranchesof  art  in  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  become, 
by  courtesy,  an  artist. 

WHEN  ART  IS  TAUGHT  AS  A  TRADE,  THE  ARTIST  DISAPPEARS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  academic  system  grew  up  a  cold,  passionless  and 
formal  manner,  and  thousands,  even  in  the  present  day,  annually  learn  the  trade  of 
artist,  with  the  same  ease  as  they  would  learn  to  become  blacksmiths  or  shoemakers, 
and  with  much  the  same  idea.  While  the  true  artist  will  rarely  fail  to  find  his  way 
to  the  fountain-head,  notwithstanding  the  enervating  and  withering  influences  of 
academic  training,  an  army  of  worse  than  mediocre  painters  and  sculptors  is  raised 
up  by  this  system,  and  their  pulseless  productions  cover  the  walls  of  our  picture 
galleries,  or  pall  upon  the  visitor  from  stilted  pedestals. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  academic  system,  or  even  to 
attempt  to  support  the  opinion  which  I  entertain,  that  we  would  be  worse  off  with- 
out these  institutions,  for  this  argument  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  and 
the  simple  statement  that  all  academies  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  character  of  the 
old  studio  system,  and  are  developing  individuality  and  encouraging  originaUty,  is 
enough  to  answer  the  most  valid  objections  to  them. 

HOPE  FOR  ART  DEVELOPMENT. 

Another  tendency  in  art  has  a  double  signification.  This  is  the  admiration  for 
truth  of  tone  which  is  happily  gaining  ground  among  painters.  In  a  material  sense, 
truth  of  tone  adds  greatfy  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  mechanical  production,  and, 
in  a  higher  sense,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfect  expression  of  an ,  idea  in 
painting.  Examples  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  tone  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
wiU  be  found  by  no  means  rarely  in  the  review  which  follows.  Black  and  white 
illustrations  do  not  impress  to  the  same  degree  with  paintings,  and  when  falsities  of 
tone  prevail  in  a  picture,  to  a  sensitive  eye  the  force  of  color  is  nullified,  and  the 
idea  might  have  been  better  expressed  by  a  photograph  or  a  print. 

THE  ART  OP  FRANCE. 

The  great  characteristic  of  French  art  is  its  impressibility,  and  by  this  quaJity 
alone  it  ranks  above  every  other  national  art,  or  school,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called.  The  French  are  more  truly  artistic  by  nature  than  their  contemporaries, 
and  their  capability  of  seizing  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  the  characterizing 
lines  of  the  expression  of  any  idea,  no  matter  how  trivial,  is  beyond  dispute. 
Endowed  with  these  high  artistic  faculties,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  art 
education  superior  to  those  offered  by  any  other  country,  it  is  not  surprismg  that 
French  art  takes  the  lead.  As  we  find  the  most  brutail  and  disgusting  vipes  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  highest  efforts  of  oiviUzation,  so,  joined  with  these  superior  powers 
and  rare  capabiUties,  we  meet  with  the  most  ignoble  creations  and  worthless  triv- 
ialities, often  in  the  garb  of  masterly  execution — an  incongruity  rarely  found  out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  French  artists.    Pages  159-161.    *    *    » 

Part  II.— Sctjlptdre. 

The  Sculpture  in  the  Exposition  was  a  disappointment  to  every  lover  of  true  art; 
not  that  there  were  no  good  productions  in  this  branch  of  art,  but  the  proportions  of 
even  mediocre  works  to  the  whole  maiss  was  very  small,  and  in  this  short  list  the 
really  excellent  examples  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  sculpture  of  the 
present  day  seems  to  be  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  fashions,  and  cases  are  unfor- 
tunately, far  from  rare  where  the  artist  has  debased  his  material  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  idea,  of  a  pose,  of  a  costume,  that  would  do  no  credit  to  the  rudest  clay 
that  was  ever  worked  by  the  hand  of  a  sculptor.  The  same  taste  that  inspires  the 
florid  decoration  of  every  subject  that  wiU  bear  ornamentation,  that  disfigures  the 
human  form  by  supplementing  shapeless  masses  to  its  graceful  contours,  and 
entirely  contradicts  ^^^  ^^jj^g^j^pVI^'Ji;^^,^^!^  taste  that  encourages  and 
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stimulates  all  that  is  artificial  and  imitative  in  opposition  to  the  natural  and  original, 
bids  for  the  representation  of  these  ideas  in  the  same  material  that  has  immortaUzed 
the  grandest  conceptions  of  the  artistic  mind.  The  sculpture  is  less  distinctly 
divided  into  schools  than  the  painting,  and  the  difiEerenoes  are  slighter,  and  there 
are  more  general  resemblances  between  the  productions  of  thq  different  nationali- 
ties. In  every  department  where  the  collection  of  statuary  was  of  sufficient  extent 
to  warrant  a  judgment,  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  toward  the  trivial  and  the  forced 
sentimental,  whUe  the  serious  ideas  found  only  rare  exponents. 

The  Italian  list  of  statuary  was  by  a  great  deal  the  longest,  and  in  exactly  inverse 
proportion  its  merits  may  be  measured.  Good  cutting,  peifect  manipulation,  the 
most  skillfully  imitated  textures  and  modelling  fine  in  a  weak  way,  all  this  cer- 
tainly was  seen  in  the  Italian  works.  No  one  can  deny  the  skiU  of  the  practiced 
marble  cutters  of  Italy.  With  this  perfection  of  mechanical  execution  the  merits 
of  the  Italian  marbles  stop.     Pages  211,  S13. 

Eepokt  by  William  P.  Blake,  Special  Commissioneb  from  Massachusetts 
TO  Vienna  Universal  Exposition  op  1873. 

Ceramic  Arts  at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

GENERAL  SURVEY. 

The  potters'  art,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  universal  of  all,  connects 
itself  on  the  one  hand  with  geology  and  chemistry,  and  on  the  other  with  painting 
and  sculpture.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  primal  necessities  of  man's  exist- 
ence— the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food — and  is  thus  intimately  identified 
with  domestic  and  social  hfe.  Its  productions,  though  so  fragile,  are  perhaps  the 
most  enduring  of  man's  handiwork.  The  objects  that  have  outlived  history,  are  to 
be  viewed  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  condition  of  the  art  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
duction, but  as  exponents  of  the  habits,  the  domestic  life,  and  the  aesthetics  of  races 
long  since  passed  away.  There  is  no  other  material  which  can  be  so  readily 
impressed  with  the  conception  of  the  artist  as  "  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter." 

progress  and  capacity  of  the  akt. 

Such  an  art  should  progress  measurably  in  the  same  ratio  as  civOization.  That  it 
has  so  progressed  is  evident  to  all  who  saw  its  i-epresentation  in  the  Halls  of  the 
great  Exhibition  at  Vienna  in  1873.  The  most  general  and  striking  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  systematic  survey  of  what  was  shown  there,  was  the  vitality  of  the  art 
and  the  high  degree  of  excellence  it  has  reached,  not  only  in  one  or  two  countries, 
but  in  many.  The  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware 
in  several  countries  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  industrial  exhibitions, 
shows  the  capacity  of  the  art  for  development  in  any  country.  Excellence  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  section,  or  any  special  source  of  materials.  Chemistry  has 
so  far  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture  that  it  is  no  longer  confined  in 
empirical  bands,  or  hmited  in  its  range  or  locality.  A  few  decades  ago  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  compounding  the  materials  for  porcelain-ware,  or  for  the 
glaze  and  decoration,  was  centered  in  but  few  persons.  It  was  guarded  as  a  secret ; 
and  the  death  of  a  master  was  perhaps  the  death  of  his  art  in  the  range  of  his 
labors  ;  but  now  principles  survive  individuals,  the  art  is  universal,  and  seems 
established  on  an  enduring  basis.  Chemistry  has  also  given  pottery  a  new  life,  and 
has  enlarged  the  range  of  its  uses,  and  has  extended  its  capacity  for  decorative  and 
ornamental  purposes. 

The  great  capacity  of  the  potters'  art  for  advancement  in  many  important  direc- 
tions is  one  of  its  greatest  attractions.  The  increasing  use  of  fictile  productions  for 
ornamentation,  not  only  in  the  interiors  of  our  houses,  but  in  the  exteriors,  in  the 
form  of  enamelled  tiles,  plaques,  medallions,  terra-cotta  ornaments,  and  bricks  of 
various  forms  and  colors,  is  highly  gratifying,  and  marks  a  new  era  in  the  modem 
development  of  ceramics.  But  the  capacity  and  known  possibilities  of  the  art  are 
far  beyond  the  artistic  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  people. 

necessity  for  instruction  in  art. 

What  is  now  needed  is  not  so  much  the  possession  of  materials,  of  knowledge,  or 
even  of  artistic  skiU,  as  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste,  so  as  to  create  an  appre- 
ciative and  large  demand  for  the  products  of  higher  efiEorts  and  greater  skUl.  The 
manufacturers  need  encavft^ffj^f^  fe5>dAftE»WSi5#@i-     The  industry  requires  an 
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artistic  sense  among  the  consumers  of  its  products.    If  the  public  wiU  not  buy 
superior  goods,  the  manufacturer  cannot  make  them  without  loss. 

It  is  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  manufacturers  should  lead  public  taste ;  and  no 
doubt  their  duty  in  this  respect  is  not  always  appreciated  by  them,  but  it  is  well 
understood  by  some  of  the  great  establishments  abroad,  and  they  are  reaping  rich 
rewards.  Wedgwood,  in  striking  out  a  new  path,  not  only  secured  immediate  sup- 
port, but  established  a  reputation  of  far  greater  value.  Palissy's  art  survives  him 
and  is  the  basis  of  an  extensive  industry.  But  the  people  generally  yet  need  to  know 
more  of  pottery  as  an  art  to  secure  a  fair  appreciation  of  novelties  and  to  stimu- 
late progress.  A  great  obstruction  to  progress  is  the  servile  following  of  others, 
the  constant  reproduction  of  old  forms  and  old  designs — imitations  rather  than 
novelties. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPERIORITT  OF  EUKOPEAN  CERAMIC  ART. 

The  high  development  and  perfection  of  the  ceramic  art  in  Europe  is  due,  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  establishment  of  porcelain  works  under  government  protection 
and  favor,  and  the  rivalries  between  them.  Each  establishment  became  a  school  of 
art,  producing  models  for  imitation,  launching  out  into  unknown  fields,  experi- 
menting and  perfecting  without  regard  to  the  demands  of  trade, — being  raised 
above  them,  and  independent  of  them.  They  became  leaders  of  public  taste,  and 
their  influence  was  strengthened  by  the  patronage  of  royalty  and  court  circles. 

The  exhibition  of  1851  revealed  to  Great  Britain  its  manifest  inferiority  in  artistic 
manufactures ;  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  ascertain  that  the  cause  was  the  neglect 
of  art-education  amongst  the  people,  while  the-  continental  artisans  were  taught 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  familiarized  from  their  youth  with  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  art.  It  was  conceded  that  the  art  schools  and  Muse- 
ums of  France  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
England  saw  that  to  compete  with  such  a  rival  great  efforts  must  be  made,  and  that 
the  people  must  be  educated.  The  government  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  it  was 
studied  and  reported  upon  by  government  commissions,  money  was  freely  appro- 
priated, museums  were  founded,  and  a  Department  of  Science  and  Art  established 
as  a  branch  of  the  government. 

The  favorable  influence  of  these  efforts  was  apparent  in  Paris,  in  1867  ;  it  was 
still  more  evident  in  the  London  Exhibition  in  1871,  and  was  abundantly  shown  at 
Vienna.  Great  Britain,  from  a  position  of  mediocrity  in  1851,  has  risen  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  potters'  art,  standing  to-day  in  the  front  rank,  not  only  as 
regards  excellence  of  materials  and  manufacture,  but  in  artistic  skill. 

A  LESSON  FOR  AMERIOAN  EDUCATORS. 

All  this  is  f  uU  of  teaching  to  the  educators  of  the  United  States.  Ceramic  indus- 
try, as  we  shaU  presently  see,  is  already  established  here,  but,  though  in  its  infancy, 
gives  promise  of  a  great  future.  Its  growth  can  be  greatly  and  advantageously 
modified  by  a  little  well-directed  effort.  Art  education  is  not  only  required  by 
potters,  but  by  all  artisans,  and  by  the  people  generally.  It  not  only  produces 
skilled  specialists,  but  becomes  diffused,  and  .raises  the  standard  of  public  taste, 
increasing  the  appreciation  of  the  public  and  the  demand  for  reaUy  meritorious 
works,  thus  reacting  beneficially  upon  the  industries. 

There  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  sources  of  designs  for  ornaments  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  copying  and  reproducing  the  most  precious 
artistic  works  of  the  past  should  cause  them  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Every  tovsm 
should  have  its  art-gallery  and  its  classes  for  drawing  and  modelling.  The  chil- 
dren in  oin-  public  schools  should  not  lose  such  influences  as  may  be  exerted  by  the 
possession  of  sets  of  casts  of  architectural  decorations,  of  sculpture  and  bas-reJiefs, 
all  of  which  may  be  procured  for  little  above  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  trans- 
portation. The  general  influence  of  art  museums  abroad  is  not  to  be  lightly  esti- 
mated. They  are  exerting  a  gentle  and  imperceptible,  but  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  culture  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Who 
can  estimate  the  influence  exerted  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  upon  its 
millions  of  visitors?  And  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  influence,  also,  of  the 
great  exhibitions  which  bring  together  in  friendly  rivalry  the  master-efforts  of  the 
most  skillful  artisans  of  the  time,  and  afford  the  conservators  of  museums  their 
richest  harvest  of  novelties  and  gems  of  excellence  from  all  lands.  These  are  the 
most  powerful  of  all  agencies  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  they  afford  the 
most  salutary  stimulus  to  the  artistic  industries,  especially  when  the  producers 
have  access  to  typical  examples  of  the  best  efforts  in  their  arte  by  the  generations 
that  have  passed  away.     ^.^.^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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The  effect  of  museums  and  systematic  art  education  in  France  is  spoken  of  by 
the  reporters  on  porcelain  in  1871,  as  follows  :  "The  tradition  of  past  generations 
of  art-workers  still  lives  in  France,  and  is  kept  alive,  not  only  by  countless  exam- 
ples of  their  skill,  happily  preserved  in  many  noble  museums,  but  also  by  a  system- 
atized education  of  artiste,  which  alone  is  capable  of  directing  onward  in  its  proper 
course  and  maintaining  constant,  a  National  School  of  Art."  * 

MUSEUMS  OF  CERAMIC  PRODUCTIONS. 

What  we  specially  need,  then,  in  the  industry  to  which  these  pages  are  devoted, 
is  a  well-chosen  collection  of  all  the  best  examples  of  the  potters'  art,  in  all  ages, 
and  from  every  country.  New  York  already  has  the  nucleus  or  commencement  of 
such  a  collection  f  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  where  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  Di  Cesnola  presents  a  great  wealth  of  examples  in  earthenware,  and 
terra-cotta,  of  the  Phoenicians,  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  Loan  Museum,  chiefly  from  the  private  collection  of  Mrs.W.  C.  Prime,  in 
which  there  are  excellent  specimens  of  new  and  old  Sevfes,  Dresden,  Austrian  and 
English  porcelain,  of  delft  ware  and  Saracenic  tiles.  A  somewhat  similar  collection 
exists  in  the  Athenaeum,  Boston,  and  contains  some  excellent  examples  of  old 
Sevres,  Chinese  ware,  p&te-sur-pate,  an  imitation  of  Henri-deux  ware,  etc.,  some 
of  which  were  obtained  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

These  museums  are  already  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  public  in  directing 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  old  and  curious  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  private  collections.  Although  many  such  collections  are  made  merely  for 
the  sake  of  getting  together  odd  and  rare  bits  of  old  china  to  which  a  fanciful 
value  is  attached,  without  any  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  art,  or  its  his- 
tory, the  weakness  is  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged,  for  sooner  or  later  the  posses- 
sion of  the  objects  leads  the  owner  to  look  beyond  them  to  their  origin,  and  to  a 
comparison  of  the  products  in  aU  their  quaUties  of  material,  form  and  decoration. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  make  a  study  of  this  fascinating  subject  may  derive 
great  assistance  from  a  collection  of  typical  examples  of  modem  productions  that 
can  readily  be  made  by  themselves  at  no  very  great  cost.  For  such  an  undertaking, 
students  in  the  United  States  have  great  facilities,  in  consequence  of  the  very  gen- 
eral representation  of  the  chief  manufactures  abroad  in  the  large  stocks  of  ware 
kept  on  hand  in  our  principal  cities.  There  are,  at  least,  two  estabUshments — that 
of  Mr.  Eiohard  Briggs  in  Boston,  and  of  Messrs.  Tyndale  and  Mitchell  in  Philadel- 
phia which  may  be  regarded  as  museums  of  the  art;  for  the  proprietors,  being 
enthusiasts  in  their  specialty,  take  great  pains  to  collect  and  retain  examples  of  all 
varieties  of  manufacture  and  decoration,  and  even  make  visits  to  Europe  to  secure 
representative  examples  and  novelties. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  ARTISTIC  SKILL. 

The  United  States  are  destined  to  become  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  artistic 
productions.  This  results  from  the  very  general  distribution  of  wealth  among  the 
people  and  the  desire  to  adorn  their  homes  with  the  same  class  of  objects  sought 
and  admired  in  communities  of  riper  civilization  and  culture.  Money,  for  a  tune 
at  least,  anticipates  appreciation ;  but  the  latter,  as  already  shown,  is  sure  to  follow. 
Economists  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  expanding  fields  of  industrial  effort  which 
are  opened  in  every  direction  by  increased  appreciation  of,  and  demand  for,  artistic 
productions  amongst  the  people.  It  leads  to  a  great  variety  of  manuf  actiires  and 
a  rapid  increase  of  wealth.  Whole  communities  are  Sustained  abroad  in  .the  pro- 
duction of  trivial  ornaments.  When  we  consider,  also,  the  great  increase  in  value 
with  which  the  commonest  materials  may  be  endowed  by  a  little  artistic  skUl,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  commercial  value  of  such  skill  to  the  country. 
The  clay  which  is  so  abundant  imder  our  feet  is  transformed  by  the  potter  into  an 

*  Magniac  and  Soden  Smith,  On  Porcelain,  Lon.  Exhib. ,  1871, 1. ,  p.  358 . 

\  An  important  portion  of  this  collection  consists  of  over  4,000  earthenware  vases, 
discovered  in  ancient  tombs  at  Idahum,  a  Phoenician  city  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyprus  several  centuries  before  Christ.  These  vases  are  per- 
fect in  form  and  fresh  in  color,  and  are  ornamented  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
potter,  without  any  special  regard  to  their  size  or  capacity.  The  colors  are  gen- 
erally only  two ;  a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  a  purple  red.  This  last  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  an  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  brown  by  umber,  an  earth 
which  occurs  abtmdantly  in  Cyprus.  The  decorative  patters  are  usually  concen- 
tric circles  and  chequered  designs,  sometimes  intermingled  with  the  lotus. 
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object  of  beauty.  A  single  slab  of  earthenware,  which  may  be  produced  for  a  few 
cents,  becomes  of  almost  priceless  value  in  the  hands  of  the  artist.  The  enamels 
of  Parvillee  and  the  plaques  shown  by  Deck  in  the  exhibition  are  examples.  The 
prices  which  such  objects  command  are  astonishing  to  those  accustom.ed  to  the 
merely  utUitarian  view  of  things.  The  British  artisan  who  reported  upon  the 
pottery,  in  mentioning  Deck's  beautiful  plaques,  says :  "  The  most  attractive  were 
several  large  round  plaques,  about  two  feet  across,  painted  with  large  female  heads 
and  other  decorations.  I  saw  one  of  them  was  bought  by  an  English  manufac- 
turer, The  price  paid  was  £300.  Here  is  an  example  of  art  workmanship.  This 
dish,  which  realized  such  a  large  amount,  could  be  made  and  sold  by  the  gentleman 
who  bought  it  for  about  two  shillings ;  and  the  artist,  with  his  labor,  has  made  it 
worth  £200."    Pages  216-233. 


IV. 

Extracts  from  the  Austrian  Official  Report  on  the  Vienna 
Universal  Exposition  of  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  from  tlie  official  reports  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Massacliiisetts  upon  the  Vienna  Exposition,  the  following, 
taken  from  the  Austrian  official  report,*  will  be  found  of  interest. 
Extracts  from  the  valuable  introduction  prepared  by  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Stetson  for  the  American  reader,  and  from  Professor  Langl's 
report  on  the  various  countries,  as  well  as  his  entire  report  upon 
America,  are  given.— Want  of  space  coippels  the  omission  of  mtich 
of  Mr.  Stetson's  economical  argument  which  is  based  upon  statistics, 
and  of  many  of  Professor  Langl's  observations  and  conclusions.  The 
student  who  is  interested  in  a  further  investigation  of  this 'subject  of 
Industrial  Art  Education  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  work  from 
which  these  extracts  have  been  taken. 

modern  art  bditcation. 
american  preface. 

[By  0HAKLB3  B.  Stetson.] 

At  last  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  an  earnest,  wide-spread  activity  in  behalf  of 

Eopular  art  education  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  not  only  among  educators, 
ut  among  business  men,  distinguished  for  the  interest  they  take  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  industry.  As  to  the  character  of  this  activity,  different  opinions 
prevail.  Some  declare  it  is  a  mere  educational  spasm  which  will  soon  pass  away ; 
others  declare  it  isonly  the  beginning  of  what  we  are  to  see,— of  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cation. That  the  latter  are  right,  that  this  new-born  activity  is  justified  by  enduring 
considerations  of  educational  and  industrial  policy,  a  survey  of  the  niore  conspicu- 
ous facts  will  make  evident  enough.  This  survey  must  embrace  not  only  the  field 
at  home,  but  the  foreign  as  well. 

AN  AGE  OF  INDUSTBIAL  CONFLICT. 

While  no  one  can  say  that  the  time  approaches  when  Europe  will  cease  to  "  trem- 
ble under  the  dnmisand  tramplings"  of  martial  hosts,  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  she 
is  now  to  behold  a  long  age  of  industrial  conflicts  among  the  leading  nations,  with 
issues  quite  as  momentous  as  any  that  were  decided  at  Waterloo  or  Sedan.  This 
age  has  fairly  set  in,  as  a  glance  at  the  past,  by  way  of  comparison,  will  show. 

*  Modem  Art  Education:  Its  Practical  and  Aesthetic  Character  Educationally 
Considered,  by  Professor  Joseph  Langl,  of  Vienna.  Being  part  of  the  Austrian 
official  report  on  the  Vienna  World's  Fair  of  1873.  Translated  with  notes  by  S.  R. 
Koehler,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  B.  Stetson.  Boston :  L.  Prang  &  Com- 
pany.   1875  [with  American  preface]  Pp.  211. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  the  well-drilled  soldier  upon 
whom  the  different  nations  of  Europe  relied  for  defence  ;  the  well-trained  work- 
man counted  for  little.  To  be  sure,  Napoleon,  when  first  consul,  recognizing  the 
vital  importance  of  industrial  education,  took  vigorous  measures  to  promote  it  in 
Prance.  But  education  is  a  plant  whose  fruit  does  not  mature  in  a  year,  nor  all 
at  once ;  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  was  required  fully  to  convince 
Europe  that  the  workman  should  be  specially  educated.  Meantime,  America  was 
developing  the  public  school  as  a  means  of  popular  culture.  To-day  Europe  is  suc- 
cessfully combining  the  two  lessons, — industrial  instruction,  and  general  culture, 
of  the  whole  people.  The  different  governments  realize  that  henceforth  national 
supremacy  must  depend  more  and  more  upon  industrial  supremacy ;  and  so  for 
this  peaceful  warfare,  not  the  less  real  because  bloodless,  each  is  arming  itself  with 
the  best  weapons  that  art  and  science  can  furnish.  In  the  camp  soldiers  are  drilled 
no  less  than  of  old ;  but,  in  the  schools,  children  and  youth  are  trained  with  a 
direct  view  to  labor  as  they  never  were  trained  before.  Of  all  things,  the  pencil  is 
recognized  as  the  most  efficient  ally  of  the  needle-gun.  While  the  latter  wins 
victories  on  the  field  of  carnage,  the  former  wins  them  in  great  industrial  tourna- 
ments that  bring  together  the  rival  products  of  the  whole  working  world.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  a  battle  of  bullets,  in  the  other  a  battle  of  forms  ;  and  Europe  has 
learned  that  provision  should  be  made  no  less  against  defeat  in  the  battle  of  forms 
than  in  the  battle  of  buUets. 

While  America,  as  yet,  has  done  almost  nothing  for  the  direct  education  of  labor, 
how  munificent  the  expenditures  made  for  this  purpose  by  European  governments! 
how  broad  their  view,  and  how  thoughtful  the  adaptation  of  means  to  secure  the  end 
desired!  They  rely  upon  no  one  thing ;  but,  beginning  the  work  in  elementary 
schools  where  all  can  be  reached,  they  carry  it  on  through  evening  schools,  through 
Sunday  schools,  through  schools  for  special  industries,  even  in  towns  of  one  or  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  through  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  frequent  intervals  ;  they 
advance  it  by  popular  leciiui'es,  by  local  museums,  and  by  oft-occurring  exhibitions ; 
they  complete  it  in  great  central  technical  universities  and  art  museums,  with  their 
numerous  and  comprehensive  courses.  Thus  they  provide  for  all  ranks  in  life,  for 
aU  the  exigencies  of  art  and  of  industry.  To-day,  in  the  workshops  and  manufao- 
turing  estabhshments  of  Europe,  there  are  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  trained  more  or  less  efficiently,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  art  and  science 
appUed  to  industry.  Is  not  this  a  noteworthy  change  of  public  pohcy  on  the  part 
of  European  governments  ? 

Let  us  consider  what  the  leading  European  nations  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
the  advancement  of  the  art-industrial  education  of  their  people. 

ABT-INDUSTEIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

For  this  new  conflict  England  is,  with  the  utmost  dehberation,  thoroughly  arming 
herself.  At  first,  she  began  with  half  measures  which  need  not  here  be  further 
described  than  by  saying  that  she  undertook  to  educate  her  workmen  only  after 
they  became  workmen,  and  gave  httle  thought  to  artistic  qualities,  relying  upon 
cheap  production,  good  material,  and  honest  workmanship,  to  find  a  profitable 
market  for  her  manufactures.  She  was  the  first  to  challenge  the  world  to  a  com- 
parison of  industrial  products,  and  in  1851  held  the  first  Universal  Exhibition  at 
London.  The  result  every  one  knows.  As  to  products  involving  taste,  that  which 
adds  so  much  to  market  value,  she  found  herself  far  below  her  European  rivals, 
and  above  the  United  States  alone.  Profiting  by  her  unexpected  and  humiliating 
defeat,  she  at  once  abandoned  her  old  educational  policy,  which  was  based  mainly 
upon  the  let-alone  principle,  and  went  vigorously  at  work  in  the  faith  that  instruc- 
tion in  art,  as  applied  to  industry,  could  be  reduced  to  rational  methods,  could  be 
treated  according  to  recognized  educational  principles,  and  so  need  not  longer  be 
left  to  the  fancy  of  each  individual,  nor  to  the  blind  caprice  of  the  hour.  There 
was  formed  in  the  Privy  Council  a  new  section,  under  the  name  of  "Science  and 
Art  Department,"  which  has,  for  its  special  object,  the  popular  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  science  and  art  as  applied  to  industry.  Thus  far  the  department  has 
more  especially  devoted  itself  to  the  advancement  of  dravsdng  and  the  arts  of  design. 
In  1853,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  founded  in  London  at  an 
original  cost  of  some  sis  millions  of  dollars.  Besides  giving  general  instruction  in 
fine  and  industrial  art  and  sending  out  numerous  traveling  collections  of  art  objects 
for  local  service,  this  school  provides  special  training,  free  of  cost,  to  those  whom 
the  government  selects  as  the  most  promising  candidates  for  art-masters,  and  who, 
upon  finishing  the  course,  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  art  schools  in  diflferent 
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LOCAL  CENTRES  OP  GOVERNMENTAL  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thus  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  the  great  centre  of  art  instruction  for  the 
■whole  kingdom ;  but  it  is  only  the  centre.  The  educational  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  felt  everywhere  ;  and,  in  all  important  industrial  localities,  art  schools 
for  instruction  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  design  have  also  been  established.  These 
schools,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  are  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  government,  in  part  by  the  local  authorities,  and  in  part  by 
fees ;  it  being  the  principal  object  to  improve  manufactures  by  making  them  more 
artistic,  and  to  promote  machine  and  building  construction.  They  continue  to 
increase  from  year  to  year.  According  to  the  official  report  for  1873,  they  num- 
bered 133,  and  were  attended  by  33,845  students ;  to  whom  add  the  765  students 
who  attended  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington.  Thus  for 
every  310,000  of  the  population,  there  was  one  well-appointed  art  school,  whoUy 
devoted  to  art  instruction,  with  an  average  of  190  students.  There  was  also  a  large 
number  of  science  schools  in  which  drawing  was  taught,  69  submitting  papers  for 
payments  and  prizes.  Of  night  classes  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to  artisans, 
and  to  youth  more  than  twelve  years  old,  there  were  538,  with  an  attendance 
amounting  to  17,356.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  drawing  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  elementary  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  Thus,  in  the  "  schools  for  the  poor  "  alone,  194,549  children  were  instructed 
in  drawing,  in  1873.  And  so  a  more  or  less  efficient  knowledge  of  art,  as  appUed 
to  industry,  is  rapidly  spreading  among  all  the  industrial  classes  of  Great  Britain. 
»    *    » 

ABt-INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   FRANCE. 

First  fruits  of  systematic  English  art  education  soon  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves. At  the  Universal  Exhibition,  held  at  London  in  1863,  the  advancement  in 
English  art  manufactures,  since  1851,  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the  French,  ever 
sensitively  aUve  to  their  industrial  interests,  took  alarm.  Such  great  results  so 
soon  achieved,  what  might  not  be  expected  in  the  future !  France  saw,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  upon  prestige,  however  distinguished :  she  saw  that  to 
stand  still  was  to  go  to  the  rear  ;  she  saw  that  to  maintain  her  position,  so  long 
indisputably  held,  at  the  head  in  art  manufactures,  she  must  advance. 

******  » 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at  Paris,  in  1867,  was 
to  stimulate  and  unify  the  art-industrial  education  of  France.  Since  the  disastrous 
war  with  Prussia,  educational  problems — general,  indtistrial,  and  military — have 
received  more  solicitous  consideration  than  ever  before  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
authorities,  both  national  and  local.  Indeed,  with  French  education  of  all  kinds, 
the  present  is  a  reconstructive  period, — a  fact  that  appears  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  so  vehemently  urge  us  to  imitate  the  art  instruction  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  France.  However  well  this  art  instruction  may  have  served  its  pur- 
pose in  the  past,  France  herself,  by  attempting  many  decided  changes,  acknowl- 
edges that  it  is  unequal  to  the  present  demands, — ^that,  in  compettug  with  thor- 
ough instruction  based  upon  art-science,  her  traditional  methods  cannot  stand. 

ART-INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN   GERMANY. 

Germany  shows  that  she  too  feels  the  impulse  in  favor  of  art  industrial  educa- 
tion ;  her  activity,  however,  would  have  doubtless  been  more  marked  but  for  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  With  German  unity  secured  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  it  is  prebable  that  the  development  of  industry  by  edu- 
cational means  wiU  henceforth  receive  much  greater  attention.  But,  in  the  past, 
art-industrial  education  has  not  been  by  any  means  neglected.  Not  only  in  all  the 
larger  towns  of  the  different  states,  as  in  Nuremberg,  Miinich,  Berlin,  have  there 
long  been  liberal  provisions  for  the  special  training  of  art-workmen,  but  there  have 
been  similar  provisions,  oftentimes  quite  ample,  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns, — 
even  in  towns  of  one  or  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Now  comes  a  fresh  impulse, 
and  things  old  are  taking  on  a  new  face.  The  late  war  taught  France  a  valuable 
lesson ;  and  from  France,  defeated  and  prostrate,  yet  promptly  paying  her  forfeited 
milliards,  Prussia  also  learned  a  lesson,  and  means  to  profit  by  it, — ^the  lesson  that 
art-industrial  education  contributes  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  nations. 
"  Immediately  after  the  war  with  France,"  as  Prof.  Langl  says,  "the  authorities 
of  the  various  industrial  towns  of  Prussia  were  called  upon,  in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  to  follow  the  example  of  France  in  the 
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organization  of  Drawing  and  Industrial  Schools;  and  their  attention  was  directed 
to  the  indiistrial  importance  of  these  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  form  the 
true  basis  of  the  wealth  of  France.  Regulations  in  regard  to  teachers  of  freehand 
drawing  and  modelling  in  the  industrial  schools  were  prepared  at  the  same  time." 


ABT-INDTJSTEIAL  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  art-industrial  education  has  not  only  extended  to  Aus- 
tria, but  is  more  marked  than  anywhere  else.  Indeed,  Austria  is  the  most  thorough 
educational  reformer  in  Europe  to-day.  Since  her  defeat  by  the  Prussians  at  Sadowa, 
in  1866,  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  people,  fully  resolved  to  win 
back,  by  the  achievements  of  her  educated  industry,  all  she  lost  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Her  schools  for  the  education  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  Horace  Mann  to  be  among  the  very  poorest  in  Europe  thirty  years  ago, 
are  to-day  pronounced  by  excellent  educational  authority  (John  D.  Philbrick)  to  be 
the  best, — best  in  their  organization,  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  the  character  of 
their  instruction.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  hazard  ;  but  the  whole  of  this  remark- 
able educational  reform  is  based  upon  the  soundest  educational  philosophy,  and  so 
must  yield  good  results  for  generations  to  come.  The  art-industrial  features  are 
very  conspicuous,  as  vrtll  be  seen  upon  reading  the  report  which  follows. 

It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  held  at 
Vienna  in  1873,  was  to  stimulate  the  Austrians,  educationally,  by  showing  them 
what  is  done  elsewhere  for  industrial  education,  and  the.result  as  illustrated  by 
industrial  products.  At  this  exhibition,  the  educational  display  was  the  largest  and 
best  ever  seen,  and  so  was  of  special  service  to  educators.  Already,  too,  the  good 
influence  of  the  exhibition  on  the  pubUc  taste  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  as  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington  most  emphatically  testifies  in  a  recent  address.* 

*  At  the  meeting  of  school  superintendents,  recently  held  in  Washington,  the 
Austrian  Minister,  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn,  was  present,  and  spoke  of  the 
educational  advantages  and  infiuences  of  expositions : — 

'■■  You  remember,  gentlemen,  there  was  an  old  European  general  by  the  name  of 
Montecuculi,  who  said,  that  if  you  are  preparing  for  war,  and  wish  to  become 
victors,  you  must  have  three  necessary  things:  first,  money;  secondly,  more  money; 
thirdly,  much  more  money.  Now,  I  think  every  teacher  is  a  general ;  that  is,  he 
is  a  combatant  of  ignorance  and  of  superficiality.  Now,  I  think  that  the  w^ant  of 
knowledge  is  the  root  of  all  evils  that  exist  in  the  world,  and  that  they  can  only 
be  successfully  combated  by  three  things.  These  three  things  are,  first,  education ; 
secondly,  more  education ;  thirdly,  much  more  education.  I  think,  too,  that  the 
education  of  a  people  must  begin  in  the  family  circle,  and  that  then  every  man, 
every  woman,  every  village,  municipality,  and  corporation,  and  every  State  gov- 
ernment, and  the  general  government  itself,  must  aid  and  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  vitally  important  object.    *    *    * 

"A  great  German  savant,  Prof .  Virchow,  made  a  very  interesting  and  a  very 
accurate  remark,  which  could  apply  here.  He  said  that  '  nothing  which  comes 
through  your  eyes  into  your  head  ever  goes  out.'  And  so  say  I.  The  impressions 
which  we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight  affect  the  brain,  and  change  our  views,  in 
the  most  favorable  manner.  That  was  the  meaning ;  and  the  man  who  has  seen 
many  things,  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  wiU  have  his  intellectual  faculties 
greatly  improved.  We  observed  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
another  striking  effect  of  these  exhibitions.  They  improve,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
the  public  taste.  The  taste  in  former  times  in  Austria  was  also  a  bad  one.  The 
people  had  not  seen  examples  of  tasteful  and  beautiful  productions ;  they  had, 
therefore,  no  artistic  judgment.  They  had  no  museums  and  schools  for  applying 
fine  arts  to  industry,  for  improving  and  correcting  their  taste,  and  for  thus  giving 
them  the  right  ideas  of  the  beautiful.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  their  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  other  things  of  common  life,  no  taste  was  shown.  But  now, 
within  a  few  years,  and  especially  since  the  Universal  Exposition,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  museums  and  schools,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement. 

"Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  a  sincere  friend  should  speak  the  truth ;  and 
that  as  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  who  has  the  greatest  sympathy  for  its  people, 
in  whose  country  I  have  learned,  since  my  short  stay  of  six  months,  a  great  deal, 
and  where  I  hope  to  learn  much  more, — it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  them,  in  all  truth 
and  candor,  that  their  public  taste  is  in  the  same  awful  condition  as  was  the  public 
taste  in  England  before  their  great  exhibition  of  1851." 
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ABT-INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ELSEWHERE. 

But  the  movement  in  favor  of  art-industrial  education  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria ;  it  pervades  all  Europe, — the  small  states 
as  well  as  the  large.  Even  Russia  forms  no  exception ;  within  the  last  eleven 
years  she  has  established  various  art  schools  modelled  after  the  Enghsh,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  "greatly  stimulated  and  improved  the  national  taste."*  There 
is,  indeed,  but  one  opinion  throughout  Europe  as  to  the  importance  of  art-indus- 
trial education,  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  it  universal.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  methods  adopted  by  England  for  promoting  this  educa- 
tion are  generally  imitated.  Even  France,  so  long  the  leader  of  the  world  in 
matters  of  art,  has  of  late  been  taking  lessons  of  her  neighbor  across  the  channel. 

A  LESSON  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Now,  to  mention  nothing  more,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  three  things  named, — 
1,  the  great  relative  increase  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and  of  the  artisan 
classes ;  2,  the  greater  desirability  of  manufactures  which  involve  skiU  and  taste ; 
3,  the  greatly  widened  and  intensified  competition  of  the  market, — can  it  be 
doubted  that  these  three  things  alone  f uUy  justify  the  efforts  made  by  European 
governments  in  behalf  of  general  art  and  industrial  education?  And  can  it  be 
doubted  that  this  country  ought  to  take  seriously  to  heart  the  example  of  its  great 
industrial  rivals  ?  WhOe  we  guard  the  traditional ' '  Monroe  Doctrine  "  so  vigilantly, 
warming  up  to  a  white  heat,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do,  whenever  a  foreign  power 
shows  an  inclination  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  foot  of  soil,  or  otherwise  to  extend 
its  direct  political  influence,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  shall  we  take  no  note  of  that 
vast  army  of  workmen  which  Europe  is  specially  training  for  the  industrial  con- 
flict, and  which  we  must  meet  not  only  when  we  venture  abroad,  but  even  when 
we  remain  at  home  behind  tarifE  barricades? 

THE  MARKETS   OV  THE  WORLD  FIX  THE  LOCAL  PRICE  OF  MOST  PRODUCTS. 

Surely  no  one  upon  whom  devolves,  in  any  degree,  the  shaping  of  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  should  disregard  the  fact  that  it  is  more  the  market  of  the 
world  than  the  local  market  that  determines  the  price  of  nearly  all  products  what- 
soever, and  that  every  American  laborer  must  therefore  face  a  double  competi- 
tion,— ^individually,  that  of  his  neighbors ;  with  his  neighbors,  that  of  the  world 
at  large.  For  both  he  should  be  duly  prepared,  to  wit,  as  well  prepared  as  his 
competitors.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance ;  nothing  to  the  hope  that  divine 
interposition  will  save  him  from  the  penalty  of  ignorance.  He  should  be  taught 
not  to  ignore  his  distant  competitor  because  he  cannot  see  Mm,  but  to  remember, 
that  in  these  days  of  telegraphs,  steam  carriage,  and  restless  commercial  enterprise, 
the  laws  of  traffic  pay  little  heed  to  mountain  barriers  and  ocean  wastes.  The 
earth  has  virtually  lost  her  ancient  commercial  dimensions,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  give  the  workman  a  broad  and  thorough  industrial  education,  based 
on  science  and  art. 

So  it  is  well,  indeed  absolutely  essential,  for  Americans  carefully  to  study  what 
European  governments  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  better  education  of  labor,  f 

*In  1873,  Prof.  T.  C.  Archer,  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Ajt^ 
attended  the  Polytechnic  Exhibition  held  at  Moscow ;  and,  from  his  report  to  the 
Eiiglish  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  following  paragraph  is  taken : — 

"Group  No.  16  maybe  represented  as  a  manufactory  of  ornamental  plate  in 
silver  and  silver  gilt.  Besides  a  splendid  display  in  what  may  be  termed  the  show- 
room, there  are  two  very  roomy  and  well  fitted  up  workshops,  in  which  the  arti- 
sans may  be  seen  working  in  the  richly  wrought  and  characteristic  Slavonic 
designs,  which  are  so  notable  in  the  plate  produced  in  Moscow  by  the  great  firms 
of  gold  and  silver  smiths.  The  schools  of  art  estabUshed  about  eight  years  ago,  on 
the  model  of  those  at  South  Kensington,  have,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bow- 
tofifski,  greatly  stimulated  and  improved  the  national  taste,  and  have  especially  led 
it  to  accept  the  pure  Slavonic  models,  of  which  the  imperial  treasury  in  the  Krem- 
lin contains  such  an  abundance  of  the  best  examples." 

j  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. ,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  says  in  his  report:  "Take,  for  instance,  the  great  branch  of 
technical  arid  artistic  education  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  has  of  late 
years  undergone  a  surprising  development  in  Europe,  the  results  of  which  supply 
its  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature  to  the  recent  Exposition.  It  .is  now 
exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  all  thoughtful  men  in  Arnerica,  and  promises 
infinite  results  in  our  immediate  future.  The  Massachusetts  commission  might  well 
have  been  organized  with  fi>igiiii|tee»dlb#jM6wIir.g  rhDi  oughly  with  this  department  " 
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While  many  of  the  political  and  social  maxims  a  monarchy  might  desire  to  incul- 
cate through  its  schools  are  not  adapted  to  a  commonwealth,  yet  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  education  the  thing  that  is  good  for  the  foreigner  is  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can ;  since  both  have  to  work  with  the  same  materials  and  implements,  according 
to  the  same  natural,  mathematical,  and  artistic  conditions,  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  universal  laws  of  trade.  Hence  the  elaborate-olHcial  Austrian  report  on  draw- 
ing and  art  education,  here  reprinted  in  full,  becomes  an  exceedingly  valuable  doc- 
ument for  the  consideration  of  aU  who  take  an  interest  in  American  public  education. 
The  objection  is,  indeed,  sometimes  heard,  that  the  educational  experience  of 
Europe  cannot  apply  in  Ajnerica  because  the  situation — political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial— is  so  widely  different  from  the  European.  But  it  is  far  from  being  wholly 
different.  First,  for  reasons  just  stated,  industrial  education  needs  to  be'much  the 
same  everywhere  ;  and,  second,  our  manufactures,  which  are  rapidly  growing,  have 
already  reached  respectable  proportions.  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves, 
we  must  become  a  vastly  greater  manufacturing  people  than  we  are  to-day;  and  to 
this  end  we  must  sustain  our  manufactures,  not  by  cheapening  labor,  nor  by  paying 
a  premium  on  ignorance,  but  by.properly  educating  the  laborer. 

******* 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PKOBLEM   FOB  AMERICANS. 

And  so  the  great  industrial  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  American  statesman  and 
educator  is  this :  How  can  we  make  the  most  of  our  natural  resources,  which, 
though  varied  and  vast,  are  but  the  basis  of  wealth?  How  can  we  manage  to  con- 
sume in  home  industries  the  larger  part  of  our  raw  material,  adding  to  its  value 
by  the  magic  touch  of  taste  and  skill?  Instead  of  exporting  raw  material  in  the 
main,  how  shall  we  become  an  exporter  in  the  main  of  commodities  the  greater 
part  of  whose  value  has  been  added  by  the  processes  of  manufacture?  Until  such 
is  the  case  we  shall  not  attain  to  the  highest  and  most  enduring  prosperity ;  we 
shall  not  occupy  our  true  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  protection,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  certainly  not  by  protection 
alone ;  nor  yet  by  free  trade,  whose  special  function  is  to  distribute  natural  advan- 
tages, not  acquired  ones  like  skiE  and  taste :  it  can  only  be  solved  by  education 
undertaken  for  definite  industrial  purposes,  and  directed  by  reason  and  experience. 
And  this  education,  in  its  elements,  must  aim  to  develop  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
whole  people,* not  merely  of  selected  classes.  Even  if  it  were  in  the  least  desuable, 
which  it  is  not,  to  give  to  the  early  training  of  each  one  a  specific  direction,  it 
would  not  be  accomplished  in  any  rational,  satisfactory  manner ;  for  no  man  has 
sufficient  prescience  to  forecast  the  future  of  any  child,  to  tell  just  how  his  natural 
powers  will  develop,  just  what  will  be  the  great  controlling  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  his  manhood.  All  early  public  education  should  aim,  1,  at  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and,  2,  at  the  discovery,  though  not  at  the 
special  training,  of  special  capacities.  To  such  popular  education  of  skill  and  taste 
as  indicated  two  objections  will  be  made :  1 ,  that  it  will  give  more  educated  labor 
than  is  required ;  2,  that  it  will  produce  a  distaste  for  manual  labor.  As  to  the 
validity  of  the  first  "objection  we  can  best  judge  after  we  have  once  fairly  made 
the  trial.  For  the  present  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  enough  stupid- 
ity inherent  in  human  nature,  which  cannot  possibly  be  overcome  by  any  amount 
of  education,  to  supply  all  the  ignorant  labor  which  may  be  required  in  rude 
employments.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  second  •objection,  the  trath  of  the  matter 
is,  that  such  an  education  wiU  cause  the  workman  who  has  natural  capacity 
enough  to  acquire  it,  to  take  greater  pride  and  delight  in  his  work.t    This  thing 

*  In  his  report  on  education,  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  says,  after  quite  a  full  review  of  the  whole  European 
field,  "  Both  (economical  and  aesthetic  reasons)  demand,  with  a  voice  that  should  be 
heai"d  and  heeded,  the  prompt  adoption  of  measures  for  providing  instruction  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  drawing  and  modelling  in  all  our  public  schools,  and 
in  the  industrial  applications  of  art  in  all  our  schools  of  applied  science." 

f  Louis  J.  Hin ton,  who  attended  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873,  says,  in  his  special 
report  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on  "  Museums  of  Art  and  Industry,"  "One 
fact  is  proven,  standing  firm  as  a  rock,  by  the  united  testimony  of  aU  the  European 
savants  who  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, — that  is,  that ,  if  any 
improvement  is  to  take  place  in  the  art-industry  of  the  country,  it  must  come  from 
the  better  education  of  the  people  in  art,  and  this  must  commence  with  popular 
instruction  in  freehand  drawing.  It  is  also  shown  that  such  knowledge  as  is 
imbibed  at  the  drawing  school,  the  technical  educational  class,  art  gallery,  and  the 
art-indiistry  museum,  educates  men  to  feel  more  interest  in  their  work  ;  that  new 
methods  of  doing  old-time  work  suggest  themselvea^a  the  man  who  has  been  taught 
"■■"■"   ■fcis  oMtS5pe^®depends," 
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alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  much  eflEort  to  secure  it ;  so  think  foreign  govern- 
ments.* 

#  *  *  »  *  *  * 

GOOD  FOE  THE  WHOLE,  GOOD  FOB  THE  PAKTS. 

Whatever  promotes  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  must,  of  course,  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  its  parts.  Skill  and  taste  do  the  former  ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, promote  the  prosperity  of  a  city,  town,  or  village.  Then  how  to  secure  this 
skill  and  taste,  is  the  question.  To  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  there  is  but 
one  positively  certain  way,  and  that  is  to  educate.  Skill  and  taste  are  the  peculiar 
products  of  no  land,  nor  can  they  ever  be  had  for  the  mere  wishing.  In  protective 
tariffs  there  is  too  much  premium  on  ignorance  for  the  lasting  good  of  even  those 
they  are  intended  specially  to  protect ;  and  the  free  trade  which  exposes  rude  labor 
to  the  sharp  competition  of  skilled,  artistic  labor,  puts  the  former  at  great  disad- 
vantages as  well  in  the  home.as  in  the  foreign  market.  Against  foreign  competi- 
tion nothing  but  skiU  and  taste  can  give  effectual  and  permanent  protection,  while 
leaving  us  all  the  advantage  of  a  natural  system  of  exchange.  At  home,  since 
trade  is  unrestricted,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  left  any  town  or  State  but  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  properly  educating  its  labor,  and  thus  re-enforcing  whatever  superior 
natural  advantages  it  may  possess.  This  it  owes  to  itself  as  a  State  or  town,  and 
then  to  each  child  reared  within  its  limits. 

GENERAL   CHARAOTBB  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  general  character  of  this  education  should  not  be  determined  by  merely  local 
circumstances ;  for  with  perpetual  migration,  and  in  the  absence  of  caste,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  any  American  child  will  do  what  his  father  did  before  him,  or 
will  die  where  he  first  saw  the  Ught.  Though  bom  in  the  most  secluded  farmhouse, 
he  should  be  treated  as  the  child  of  the  whole  country,  and  so  educated  that  he  may 
have  a  fair  chance  with  his  fellows  wherever  he  may  make  his  home.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  he  should  be  trai  ned  to  a  special  knowledge  of  all  kindsy  or  any 
kind,  of  labor,  but  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted,  through  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  science,  and  art,  with  the  general  principles  which  underlie 
them  all,  and  with  those  practical  applications  which,  without  retarding  the  acqui- 
sition of  principles,  can  be  learned  at  the  same  timie.  General  culture  and  a  fair 
start  in  any  pursuit  demand  so  much  for  all.  Again :  in  determining  what  should 
be  the  general  character  of  the  education  given  American  youth  to-day,  we  must 
regard  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  things,  and  not  educate  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  required  fifty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  must  alsp  look  abroad 
recognizing  the  fact  that  American  life  and  industry  feel  the  influence  of  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  civilized  globe.  It  is  only  by  thus  shaping  the  general  form  of 
American  popular  education  that  it  can  be  made  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age. 

BECAPITULATION. 

Here  let  us  recapitulate  the  points  which  have  been  considered  in  this  discussion. 

1.  A  long  age  of  industrial  conflicts  has  begun.  The  governments  of  Europe, 
realizing  that  henceforth  national  supremacy  will  be  determined  more  and  more  by 
industrial  supremacy,  are  arming  their  workmen  of  all  kinds  and  grades  with  the 
best  weapons  that  art  and  science  can  furnish. 

3.  AU  that  they  are  doing  for  industrial  education  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that 
the  artisan  class  are  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  whole  population,  and  that  manu- 
factures are  rapidly  increasing  in  comparative  importance. 

3.  It  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  competition  which  the  workman  must  meet 
is  growing  wider  and  more  intense  every  day. 

*The  following  extract  from  a  circular  dated  June  7, 1870, and  addressed  to  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  shows  that  the 
British  Government  realize  the  importance  of  having  workmen  take  pride  and 
delight  in  their  work  : — 

"3.  What  is  the  quaUty  of  the  work  executed  by  workmen?.  Are  they  generally 
competent  in  their  several  departments  ?  Do  the  artisans  take  a  pride  in  their  work, 
and  put  their  character  into  it  ?  Would  they  make  a  stand  against  doing  bad  work 
as  they  would  against  receiving  bad  wages  ?  Are  there  any  class  of  artisans  whose 
work  can  be  depended  upon  as  good  from  the  sense  of  honor  they  have  in  execut- 
ing it  f  What  influence  has  the  skill  and  trustworthiness  of  the  workmen  in  any 
department  of  industry  exercised  upon  the  rate  of  wages?" 
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4.  It  is  also  justified  by  the  fact  that  manufactures  embodying  skiU  and  taste  are"" 
more  advantageous  to  a  country  than  rude  manufactures. 

5.  It  is  weU  that  we  should  study  what  Europe  is  doing  for  industrial  education, 
because  in  her  artisans  we  find  our  great  rivals ;  because  industrial  education,  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  political  education,  needs  to  be  much  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  so  what  is  good  for  a  European  is  good  for  an  American. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  numbers,  our  artisan  classes,  compared  with  the  rest  of  our 
population,  are  advancing  to  the  front ;  and  our  manufactures,  already  of  respect- 
able proportions,  are  steadily  gaining  in  relative  as  well  as  absolute  importance. 
It  is  only  by  carrying  our  manufactures  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  that  our 
agriculture  can  be  made  the  most  prosperous. 

7.  To-day  our  manufactures  are  distinguished  rather  for  quantity  than  quality. 
Much  skill  has  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  production  and  low- 
ering prices.  Compared  with  this  the  expenditure  of  skiU  and  taste  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  quahty,  and  thereby  advancing  prices,  has  been  but  slight. 

8.  Hence  the  value  added  by  the  process  of  manufacture  is  much  less  than  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  consumed.  Hence  we  export  food  and  raw  materials, 
and  import  manufactures  embodying  skill  and  taste.  AU  this  should  be  decidedly 
modified' by  improving  the  quality  of  our  manufactures,  and  by  consuming  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  raw  materials  at  home. 

9.  Price  can  be  increased  only  by  increasing  the  quality  of  manufactures ;  and 
the  quality  can  be  increased  only  by  an  increased  expenditure  of  skiU  and  taste, 
especially  of  taste  as  displayed  in  the  form  of  the  object  or  of  its  decoration. 

10.  SkiU  and  taste  are  mainly  the  product  of  education.  It  is  only  upon  work- 
men who  have  been  suitably  educated  in  science  and  art.  especially  in  art,  that  we 
can  securely  count  to  carry  our  manufactures  to  any  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Back  of  the  skilled,  artistic  workman,  needs  to  be  Jipubhc  taste  to  create  a  demand 
for  his  products,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  efforts. 

abt-industriaIj  education  the  prime  necessity. 

According  to  the  condition  of  things  which  has  been  described,  the  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  must  come  largely  from  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  her  artisan  classes.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  these  classes  will 
depend  on  the  success  with  which  they  can  meet  the  competition  of  the  world ; 
and  this  success  will  depend  largely  on  the  school  education  they  have  received, 
and  especially  on  the  art  element  of  that  education.  Europe  is  putting  into  her 
industries  millions  of  men  and  women  trained  in  art  and  science,  but  especially  in 
art ;  and  she  is  making  vast  and  systematic  efforts  to  elevate  as  well  the  public 
taste  as  that  of  the  artisans.  We  can  do  no  less ;  we  can  meet  such  competition 
only  in  kind ;  our  people  must  be  educated  in  art.  Now,  the  basis  upon  which  all 
instruction  in  art  must  rest  is  drawing, — ^the  representation  of  form.  Many,  taking 
some  one  feature  of  drawing  to  be  aU  there  is  of  it,  greatly  misapprehend  its  true 
scope.  For  example,  drawing  may  be  thought  to  consist  simply  in  the  representa- 
tion of  objects  which  already  exist ;  whereas  for  industrial  purposes  drawing  must 
be  mainly  employed  for  the  representation  of  objects  which  do  not  exist,  but  which 
are  to  be  made.  An  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  drawing,  with  their  manifold 
appUcations,  would  be  interesting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  here. 

METHODS  OP  EDUCATION  IN  DRAVnNG,  AND  IN  AET,  MUST  BE  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE 

LAWS  OP  PEDAGOGY. 

As  to  the  general  manner,  however,  of  conducting  instruction  in  drawing  and 
art,  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  should  be  thoroughly  rational, — 
should  accord  with  those  recognized  educational  principles  which  can  never  be 
safely  violated,  whatever  the  subject  taught.  If  drawing  and  art  have  no  ele- 
ments which  can  be  treated  in  a  rational  manner,  as  all  other  studies  have,  then 
they  cannot  be  taught  at  all.  What  is  acquired  simply  by  imitation,  or  as  a  matter 
of  mere  vague  feeling,  is  never  learned  m  any  true  sense, — ^is  never  understood. 
This  Austrian  report  treats  instruction  in  drawing  and  art  as  a  matter  which  can 
be  subjected  to  reason,  and  treated  according  to  true  pedagogical  principles.  Hence 
it  is  believed  that,  while  it  will  tend  to  give  a  juster  view  of  the  scope  and  impor- 
tance of  art- industrial  education,  it  will  also  afford  knowledge  that  will  prove  of 
special  service  to  the  teacher.  There  are  points  in  the  report  which  will  be  con- 
demned by  some  who  are  good  authorities  on  art-education, — points  which  future 
experience  and  investigation  may  show  to  be  incorrect.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  report  is  pervaded  by  a  rational  educational  spirit,  and  so  must  command 
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respect  for  the  principles  which  it  lays  down  for  the  guidance  of  art  instruction. 
Some  of  these  principles  are  here  enumerated : — 

1.  All  instruction  in  drawing  should  have  for  its  basis,  geometry. 

2,  Conventional  formss,  which  are  regular,  should  be  drawn  before  natural  forms, 
which  are  irregular. 

.  3.  Ornament  should  be  based  upon  a  study  of  nature,  especially  of  plant  forms. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  drawing  of  the  latter  should  precede  the  drawing  of 
the  former. 

4.  When  a  design  for  an  object  is  made,  the  form  should  be  adapted  to  the  use, 
and  the  ornament  should  be  subordinate  to  the  object.  The  decoration  should  not 
coimt  for  every  thing. 

5.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  drawing  of  historical  forms  illustrative 
of  different  styles.    The  drawing-copies  should  have  a  pronounced  character. 

6.  When  natural  forms  are  drawn,  they  should  be  first  referred  to  the  general 
geometrical  forms  upon  which  they  are  based.  Then  the  historical  freatment  of 
similar  forms  should  be  carefully  studied. 

7.  Knowledge  should  precede  execution.  Nothing  is  more  deadening  to  the 
intellect  of  the  pupil  than  to  copy  a  drawing  which  he  does  not  understand.-  He 
should  not  only  learn  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  reason  for  doing  it. 

8.  In  the  order  of  instruction,  the  rendering  of  pure  form  should  take  decided 
precedence  of  light  and  shade. 

9.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  be  limited  to  any  one  kind  of  drawing. 

10.  In  order  to  develop  the  taste  of  the  learner,  the  drawing-copies  and  models 
should  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to  ihake  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

11.  The  pupil  should  be  constantly  exercised  in  making  original  designs, — original 
applications  of  all  the  principles  he  acquires. 

13,  The  study  of  the  human  figure  should  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  art- 
industrial  education.  It  should  not  form  the  beginning  of  art-instruction  for  any 
purpose. 

13.  Those  teachers  succeed  best  who  recognize  instruction  in  drawing  as  an 
integral  part  of  general  culture,  and  treat  it  according  to  systematic  pedagogical 
principles  and  methods. 

14.  The  instruction,  in  order  to  reach  all,  as  demanded  both  by  general  culture 
and  by  industry,  should  be  made  universal,  and  should  begin  in  the  primary  school. 
Special  applications  should  be  reserved  for  special  schools. 

TWO  OBJECTIONS. 

Without  doubt,  two  objections  will  be  made  to  the  general  drift  of  this  discus- 
sion. The  one  will  come  from  those  who  hold  that  the  pubUc  schools  should  aim 
at  general  culture,  at  mental  discipline,  giving  little  heed  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation imparted,  and  no  heed  whatever  to  direct  business  or  industrial  results. 
To  form,  not  to  inform,  to  make  men,  not  workmen,  is,  in  their  judgment,  the  only 
thing  worthy  the  consideration  of  a  public  educator.  But  there  is  another,  and,  it 
is  believed,  a  more  sensible  view,  which  holds  that  to  make  a  good  workman  is  to 
make  a  man ;  that  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  does  not  stand. in  the  way 
of  mental  discipline ;  that  the  pubUc  schools  should  aim  1,  to  teach  the  things  of 
direct  use  to  the  largest  number,  and,  2,  to  teach  these  things  in  such  a  way  sis  to 
afford  the  utmost  amount  of  mental  discipline.  A  knowledge  of  the  practical 
appUcations  of  drawing  and  art  is  of  direct  use  to  vast  numbers.  To  show  this 
has  been  the  main  object  of  the  discussion  thus  far.  It  might  also  be  easily  shown 
that  this  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  which  comes  with  the  effort  to  acquire  it, 
form  an  essential  element  of  general  culture,  an  element  obtainable  from  no  other 
study,  an  element  which,  if  one  lacks,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  symmetric- 
ally trained.  Indeed,  until  this  is  added,  our  public  education  must  continue,  aS  it 
is,  emphatically  lopsided,  not  only  from  the  industrial,  but  from  the  culture  point 
of  view.  But  this  is  a  matter,  which,  important  as  it  is,  need  not  be  considered  at 
the  present  time. 

The  second  objection  wiU  come  from  those  who  look  upon  art  as  something  pecu- 
liarly divine.  They  are  shocked  when  one  talks  of  making  art  contribute  to  the 
daily  wages  of  the  artisan,  to  the  volume  of  trade,  to  national  prosperity,  and  the 
sinews  of  war.  Thejr  believe  that  the  decided  industrial  tendency  which  art  edu- 
cation is  taking  in  this  country  wiU  prove  destructive  to  all  the  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  art ;  that  a  people  once  taught  to  make  beautiful  calico  prints,  shoes,  table- 
ware, furniture,  will  be  content  to  do  nothing  more.  They  also  believe  that 
instruction  in  neither  industrial  nor  fine  art  can  be  reduced  to  fixed  principles  and 
rnethods,  and  sp  believe  that  art  cannot  be  taught  in  scbools  a.?  other  things  are 
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taught.  Consequently  they  take  delight  in  telling  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  whal 
the  great  masters  have  done,  instead  of  attempting  to  show  how  the  great  masters 
actually  went  to  work  to  secure  their  wonderful  results.  It  will  be  proper  to  answer 
these  objectors, — to  show  that  there  is  no  antagonism,  but  the  reverse,  between 
industrial  art  and  fine  art,  and  that  each  rests  upon  a  mass  of  definite,  teachable 
facts  and  principles,  many  of  which  they  have  in  common. 

HOW  CAN  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  ART  BE  BEST  GIVEN. 

Finally,  how  can  instruction  in  the  teachable  elements  of  art  be  best  given  ?  The 
answer  shall  be  brief, — so  brief  that  it  will  perhaps  appear  dogmatic.  As  the  whole 
people  should  be  reached,  the  means  must  be  adequate  to  the  end  desired.  .  There 
must  be  books,  drawing-copies,  models,  casts,  and,  for  some  of  the  advanced  work, 
special  schod  accommodations.  The  forms  given  to  be  drawn,  whether  flat  copies 
or  solid,  should  be  scrupulously  exact,  should  have  pronounced  character,  and,  if 
they  are  to  affect  the  taste,  should  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
They  should,  of  course,  be  graded  according  to  sound  educational  principles.  Then 
the  forms  to  be  drawn,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  each  department,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  printed  text,  on  whose  preparation  the  utmost  care  should  be 
bestowed,  to  the  end  that  not  only  the  requisite  mformation  may  be  given,  but  that 
all  inaccurate  and  slovenly  use  of  language  may  be  avoided  as  in  the  preparation 
of  a  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  other  school-book.  A  carefully  prepared  text  is  thus 
insisted  upon  because  it  is  seen  that  at  the  foundation  of  all  art  there  lies  a  great 
body  Of  facts  and  principles,  which  can  be  described  in  language,  and  must  be  so 
described  in  order  that  they  may  be  learned.  If  this  verbal  description  is  possible 
at  all,^ — and  no  one  will  deny  it, — then  it  is  possible  to  be  made  in  printed  language 
which  wiU  crystallize  the  statement  of  facts  and  principles  for  universal  and  per- 
petual use.  Whenever  the  learner  fails  to  comprehend  the  text,  or  special  circum- 
stances require  that  more  should  be  said,  then  the  text  must  be  supplemented  by 
oral  explanation  from  the  teacher.  A  good  text  and  a  good  teacher  are  much 
better  than  either  alone. 

CAPABLE  TEACHERS  ESSENTIAL  TO  ART  EDUCATION. 

Those  who  look  upon  art  as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  who  do  not  acknowledge 
such  a  thing  as  art-science,  will,  of  course,  see  no  use  in  such  a  text  as  described, 
though  they  would  applaud  a  printed  rhapsody  on  art  that  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  tumult  of  indefinable  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  learner.  Teachers  are 
another  essential  thing,  and  they  must  be  numerous  enough  to  do  the  great  work 
required.  What  should  be  their  qualifications?  First,  they  should  possess  general 
teaching  ability ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  teachable  elements  of  art.  Hence 
artists  as  artists  are  not  required ;  of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  them, 
provided  they  also  know  how  to  teach.  If  they  lack  the  teacher's  gift,  they 
wiU  inevitably  fail.  Whoever,  therefore,  can  learn  teachable  things,  and  having 
learned  can  impart  their  knowledge  to  others,  are  the  ones  to  give  instruction  in 
art.  The  more,  indeed,  they  know  beyond  what  they  are  required  to  teach,  the 
better.  Hence,  to  disseminate  an  elementary  knowledge  of  art  among  the  whole 
people,  the  instruction  must  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
To  say,  as  some  do,  that  we  can  have  no  good  instruction  in  art  until  we  have  great 
artists  for  teachers,  is  the  same  as  to  say  we  can  have  no  good  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, in  grammar,  and  reading,  until  we  have  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
taught  by  great  mathematicians,  great  poets,  great  orators.  There  are  probably 
thousands  of  primary  teachers  in  this  country  who  can  teach  the  Elements  of  draw- 
ing better  than  Raphael  himself,  just  as  Sherman  probably  had  hundreds  of  ser- 
geants m  his  army  who  could  drill  a  company  better  than  himself.  Give  the  regular 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  the  means  to  work  with,  make  the.  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  art  as  of  mathematics  compulsory,  and  good  results  will  surely  be  secured. 

HOW  MANY  NEW  ART  SCHOOLS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  EQUAL,  FOR  OUR  MANUFACTURING 
STATES,  THE  NUMBER  ALREADY  IN   ENGLAND? 

But  what  of  more  advanced  instruction  in  both  industrial  and  fine  art'  This 
must  be  given  m  well-appointed  art  schools,  otherwise  it  can  be  made  neither  so 
general  nor  so  good  as  it  should  be.  Were  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsvlva- 
SJ^'r^n^*^  ^i^'??.'^  ^  ^^^  supplied  with  these  schools  as  England,-that  is,  for  each 
210,000  inhabitants  one  school  with  190  students,— Massachusetts  would  have  7  of 
them.  New  York  33.  Penn^^^^g^T^^^Jg^^ich  would  give  the  four  States 
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a  total  of  57  schools,  with  10,830  students.  These  schools,  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary means  for  their  work,  should  be  in  the  charge  of  persons  who  possess  a,  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  teachable  features  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  this  knowledge,  possess  the  ability  to  impart,  in  the  most  rational 
way,  what  they  know.  But  it  will  be  vehemently  urged  by  some,  that  this  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  cannot  be  effectual,  that  old  practices  should  be  followed, 
that  art-students  must  get  their  training,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  in  the  studios 
of  great  artists,  as  formerly  was  the  fact.  To  this  there  are  several  objections,  but 
one,  which  is  all-sufficient,  is  enough  to  name:  the  large  number  who  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  in  various  things,  cannot  be  reached  by  such  a  mode  of  procedure. 
This  studio  instruction,  excellent  in  many  things,  was  essentially  an  apprenticeship 
under  the  old  masters.  Now  the  times  have  so  changed  that  apprenticeship  has,  in 
obedience  to  natural  causes,  nearly  or  quite  disappeared  from  all  industries.  In  a 
similar  manner,  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  and  varied  demands  for  art  instruc- 
tion, the  school  must,  in  the  main,  supplant  the  private  studio,  doing  the  work 
required  better  than  the  private  studio  can  possibly  do  it.  But,  again,  it  will  be 
vehemently  urged  that  art  instruction  which  is  limited  to  the  things  that  can  be 
taught  with  pedagogical  precision  will  never  produce  a  genuine  artist ;  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  something  which  a  student  can  obtain  only  by  working  under  a 
great  master.  It  is  indeed  true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  and  teachable  fea- 
tures of  art  is  far  from  enough  for  the  making  of  a  genuine  artist ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  artist  who  has  not  this  knowledge,  which  is  all 
that  even  the  greatest  master  can  impai-t. 

THE   GREAT  AETIST  MUST  NEEDS  BE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  power  which  a  great  artist  displays  in  handling  the  teachable  elements  of  art, 
and  in  producing  his  wonderful  results,  he  cannot  impart  to  anyone :  that  is  some- 
thing which  must  "  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion,"  as  Web- 
ster said  of  true  eloquence.  The  great  artist  is  disiinguished,  not  for  diregard  of 
the  precise  and  teachable  principles  of  art,  but  for  his  power,  for -his  genius,  in 
using  them  ;  and  that  is  something  he  cannot  confer  upon  another  by  teaching,  not 
even  if  he  were  no  less  a  teacher  than  artist.  A  great  master  may,  indeed,  impress 
upon  the  work  of  his  students,  especially  if  they  possess  inferior  powers,  some  of 
his  own  characteristics,  making  of  his  students  imitators,  and  thus  founding  a 
"  school."  This,  however,  is  not  true  teaching,  since  its  result  is  imitative,  and  not 
rational.  An  art  student  should,  upon  leaving  his  instructor,  be  so  well  grounded 
in  the  rationale  of  his  art,  that  he  can  pursue  an  independent  course.  With  this 
power  the  students  who  studied  under  Agassiz  left  their  instructor  ;  hence  they  are 
turning  out  Darwinians,  though  Agassiz  himself  fought  Darwinism  to  the  last.  It 
is  not  mere  reproduction  of  the  past  that  we  want  either  in  science  or  art,  but  a 
rational  use  of  what  we  have  received  from  the  past.  As  we  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  poetic  art  and  our  taste  for  poetry  by  reading  Homer,  Milton,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  do  not  care  to  have  them  further  than  this  for  teachers ;  so  ttie  main 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  great  artists  must  come  through  a  study  of  their 
works,  which  can  be  collected  in  art  schools,  galleries,  and  museums. 

In  this  way  they  can  teach,  silently,  most  invaluable  lessons.  Yet  it  is  not  an 
attempted  reproduction  of  these  we  want.  Indeed,  we  want  the  art  of  no  man,  no 
country,  no  age  ;  even  if  we  did,  we  could  not  obtain  it  in  its  essence.  What  spe- 
cially characterizes  the  art  of  any  man,  country,  age,  being  a  natural  growth  and 
not  an  artificial  creation,  is  not,  in  its  essence,  transferable ;  and  the  attempt  to 
transfer  always  results  in  pinchbeck  imitation.  This  fact  they  will  discover" who 
talk  so  loudly  about  French  art,  and  so  vehemently  urge  its  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try. Whatever  there  is  generic  and  rational  about  French  art  belongs  to  all  art 
and  to  human  nature ;  that  we  want:  whatever  specially  characterizes  French  art 
will  always  remain  French  and  untransferable.  We  do  not  want  that:  we  want 
an  art  of  our  own,  and  we  shall  surely  have  it  one  day,  as  fine  as  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  original,  springing  in  its  characteristic  essence  from  the  soil.  It  will  be 
rational,  not  a  caprice,  not  a  trick  ;  it  will  be  founded  on  those  general  principles 
which  are  teachable,  which  underlie  all  art,  which  can  be  learned  by  the  people, 
and  when  learned  will  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  art. 

INTRODUOTION. 

[By  Professor  Lanol.] 

The  universal  importance  of  instruction  in  drawing  was  not  fully  recognized 
until  the  products  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  various  nations  met  each  other 
at  the  World's  ^airs.^It.^g^W^^^^^^hat  most  raw  materials  receive 
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their  value  in  social  interchange  through  form  only ;  and  that  therefore  the  educa- 
tion of  form,  according  to  aesthetic  principles,  is  the  first  condition  for  the  successful 
development  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  the  elevation  of  taste  in  general.  The  first 
powerful  impetus  toward  a  reform  in  art-instruction  was  given  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  where  the  products  of  industry  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  an  international  tournament ;  and 
England  herself  then  proceeded,  through  the  instrumentality  of  drawing-schools, 
to  regulate  taste,  which  had  long  been  subject  to  caprice,  in  accordance  with 
scientific  maxims ;  to  introduce  imiformity  into  the  treatment  of  the  matter  of 
form,  and  to  give  to  its  development  a  basis  resting  upon  aesthetic  principles.  The 
industry  of  France,  which  until  then  had  proceeded  without  principle  in  the  matter 
of  style,  allowing  itself  to  be  swayed  by  external  influences,  and  dazzling  rather 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  manual  dexterity  than  by  virtue  of  its  positive  artistic 
merits,  presently  found  that  it  must  also  enter  into  this  reform  if  it  did  not  wish  to 
see  its  productions  seriously  endangered  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  the 
example  set  by  England  was  followed  by  Austria,  by  Germany,  in  part  at  least, 
quite  lately  also  by  Russia ;  and  everywhere  these  efforts  were  accompanied  by  the 
best  results.  And,  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  art-instruction  during  the  last 
decades,  art-science  *  likewise  expanded  its  wings  more  and  more  powerfully,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  sesthetic  conceptions  of  our 
time. 

The  world  followed  this  revolution  in  industry  with  increasing  interest,  at  the 
subsequent  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in  the  coiiTse  of  the  past  twenty  years 
at  Pans  and  at  London ;  but  on  these  Occasions  criticism  was  compelled  to  judge  by 
results  only,  as  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  which  are  to  be  found  in  instruction, 
could  not  be  investigated,  for  want  of  the  necessary  material.  This  demand  was, 
however,  fully  satisfied  by  the  World's  Fair  of  1873 ;  as  nearly  all  the  states  repre- 
sented in  the  domain  of  industry  were  also  represented  in  the  department  of  art- 
education,  and  each  state  had  endeavored  to  illvistrate  the  efforts  it  is  making  in 
this  direction. 

In  working  Up  the  vast  material  displayed  by  the  various  countries  in  the  shape 
of  specimens  by  the  pupils,  aids  for  teaching,  &c.,  the  reporter  found  himself  com- 
pplled  to  notice  also  the  achievements. of  industry  as  foi'ming  the  actual  starting- 
point  of  the  efforts  underreview ;  and  he  believes  himself  to  be  all  the  more  justified 
in  this  transgression  of  the  limits  of  his  department,  as  it  presented  the  only  way 
by  which  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject  of  instruction  could  be  arrived  at. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  exhibited  in  the  section  allotted  to  the 
reporter  had  reference  to  art-industrial  instruction.  The  rest  pertained  to  the  gen- 
eral schools  in  which  art-instruction  ought  to  be  made  an  integral  part  of  general 
education,  and  drawing  should  be  used  to  awaken  the  aesthetic  feeling  more  univer- 
sally than  heretofore.  As  this  problem  is  still  everywhere  waiting  for  its  positive 
solution,  and  as  our  own  time,  more  than  any  other,  is  strenuously  at  work  upon 
its  elucidation,  the  reporter  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  show  the  present 
position  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  various  countries.  Next  to  the  laws, 
enactments,  &c. ,  concerning  the  subject,  he  has  therefore  directed  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  forms  and  the  methods  employed  in  its  study.  A  short  characteriza- 
tion of  the  copies,  models,  &c.,  in  use  may  serve  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  reporter  believes  it  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  his  depart- 
ment, looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  just  designated,  is  one  of  vast  extent ; 
and  he  must  ask  indulgence,  if  here  and  there  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  task. 
As  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  other  than  insuiflcient  information  con- 
cerning the  deficiencies  of  the  Exhibition,  he  must  also  be  excused  if  some  parts  of 
the  report  should  appear  to  be  more  broadly  treated  than  others. 

*  Art-Science,  the  German  "  Kunstwissenschaf  t,"  is  a  word  which  has  hardly 
been  naturalized  as  yet  in  the  English  language.  It  embraces  all  that  may  be 
known  respecting  art, — its  history  and  its  philosophy,  as  well  as  its  technical  detail. 
Art-science,  which  is  a  creation  of  modern  times,  seeks  to  impart  to  the  study  of 
art  as,  much  of  the  method  of  the  exact  sciences  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
permit.  It  therefore  proceeds  empirically ;  and  its  activity,  in  searching  through 
archives  to  obtain  documentary  evidence  concerning  the  lives  and  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  the  past,  has  been  marvellous,  especially  of  late  years.  It  also  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  comparative  study  of  art,  and  has  therefore  been  of  great  service 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  question  of  style,  not  only  in  its  application  to  nations 
and  periods,  but  also  to  individual  artists.  Its  ultimate  aim  must  of  course  be,  to 
deduce  those  general  laws,  which  will  enable  us  to  comprehend  art  in  its  essence 
and  in  its  historical  development. — Transl. 
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The  remark  already  made  in  other  reports  must  be  repeated  here ;  viz.,  that  the 
enormous  dispersion  of  the  materials  rendered  the  task  infinitely  more  difficult. 
The  character  of  Groups  XII.  and  XXV.*  frequently  caused  a  dismemberment  of 
objects  of  Group  XXVI., f  which  ought  to  have  been  together,  thus  frustrating  the 
coup-d'ceil;  and,  in  matters  of  education,  there  were  added  to  this  difficulty  the 
separate  exhibitions  in  the  schoolhouses,  where  fragments  of  the  various  aids  for 
teaching  had  likewise  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless,  the  reporter  befieves  that  he 
has  recorded  many  things  which  may  in  future  be  of  value  to  the  highly  important 
subject  of  education. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  great  industrial  powers,  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  England,  and  Italy,  had  to  receive  a  more  detailed  treatment  than  the 
other  countries,  in  which  the  efforts  in  question  are  of  less  importance.  If,  as  far 
as  Germany,  and  especiaUy  France,  are  concerned,  the  past  has  been  drawn  upon 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  programme  of  the ' '  Official  Report "  seemed  to  demand, 
this  may  be  justified  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  defect  in  this  respect  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  subject  in  the  reports  on  former  World's  Fairs ;  and  that  it  appears 
important,  in  view  of  the  current  of  the  present  day,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
sources  of  the  traditional  elements  of  art-industry. 

Report  on  Art  Education. 

[By  Professor  Langl.] 

Austria. 

Whoever  compared  the  results  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Austrian  People's 
and  Middle  Schools,  with  those  attained  in  the  schools  of  a  similar  category  in  other 
countries,  was  forced  to  admit,  that,  on  the  whole,  this  subject  is  cultivated  much 
more  carefully  and  much  more  successfully  in  Austria  than  elsewhere.  Even  in 
the  relatively  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction  into  the  scheme  of 
education,  the  methods  of  teaching  have  very  generally  shaped  themselves  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  principle  deduced  from  experience ;  and  it  was  notice- 
able, that  those  schools  took  the  lead,  and  shone  as  models  before  aU  others,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  superior  teachers,  who  perceive  drawing  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  general  education. 

introduction  of  public  art  instruction  in  AUSTRIA. 

Drawing  in  the  Austrian  schools,  Uke  every  thing  that  is  new,  had  to  pass  through 
in  phases  of  childhood,  had  to  become  naturalized  among  the  existing  subjects  of 
study,  and  had  to  overcome  prejudices,  and  to  struggle  against  a  number  of  other 
difficulties,  before  it  succeeded  in  gaining  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  erect  a  super- 
structure of  well-defined  proportions.  Art-science,  industry,  and  instruction  in 
drawing,  have  almost  kept  pace  with  each  other  in  their  development  in  Austria 
(where  Vienna  is  looked  upon  as  a  common  centre),  since  about  the  year  1850. 
Industry  demanded  forms,  art-science  pointed  them  out,  and  drawing  stepped  in  as 
a  bridge,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two.  The  reform  for  which  taste  was 
prepared  by  these  agents  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  drawing- 
classes  ;  and  as  the  industries  demanded  this  reform  on  the  one  side,  while  art- 
science  endeavored  to  carry  it  through  on  the  other,  drawing  necessarily  became 
the  central  point  of  the  theoretical,  as  well  as  of  the  practical  elements  of  art-edu- 
cation. With  the  international  combats  which  took  place  at  short  intervals  in  the 
arenas  of  the  World's  Fairs,  between  the  products  of  art,  of  industry,  and  of  education, 
the  factors  from  whose  co-operation  true  progress  can  alone  be  expected,  appi-oached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  current  increased  in  rapidity.  What 
Austria  mostly  stood  in  need  of  was  a  common  centre  for  the  reformatory  move- 
T^'^o  ,  ^^"Sl^'id  secured  such  a  centre  in  its  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  the 
A.rt-School  attached  to  it ;  the  principal  cities  of  France  and  of  Germany  are  strug- 
^  j^*  -2  |;'=t^"i  tl^e  same  end ;  Russia  reached  it  when  she  established  her  Museums 
and  Art-Schools  at  Moscow  and  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  Austria  has  also  seen  her 
wishes  reabzed  by  the  establishment  of  the  "Museum  of  Art  and  Industry"  at 

*6r<mp  XII.  embraced  "  Graphic  Arts  and  Industrial  Drawing ;"  Group  XXV. 
"  Works  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Present  Time."  "'^ 

]  Group  ZX'TO'.—"  Education,  Teaching,  and  Instruction."— 2Va«si!. 
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EDUCATION  IN  DBA  WING  HIGHLY  ESTEEMED  IN  AUSTRIA. 

With  the  improvement  of  educational  matters  in  jgeneral,  which  has  been  effected 
in  Austria  within  the  last  ten  years,  drawing  in  the  schools  for  general  education 
has  gradually  been  brought  nearer  to  its  real  destination  ;  and  in  this  respect  Austria 
had  the  advantage  of  other  states,  as  the  subject  had  always  been  compulsory  in 
her  Real-Schools.*  For,  although  these  schools  had  formerly  aimed  principally 
at  technical  education,  drawing  had  obtained  a  sound  basis  in  them,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  had  had  time  to  define  themselves  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years.  On  the  part  of  art-science,  the  higher  importance  of  instruction  in  drawing 
was  also  urged  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis.  It  was  contended,  that  it 
must  not  only  serve  technical  and  industrial  interests,  but  that  it  has  a  greater 
mission,  the  education,  namely,  of  our  younger  generation  to  the  understanding  of 
the  language  of  form  in  general ;  the  unlocking  of  their  eyes  to  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  in  nature ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  taste.  The  estabhshment  of  the  Real-Gymnasia,  f  in  which  this  humanistic 
aspect  of  drawing  was  destined  to  receive  a  more  prominent  recognition,  thrust 
the  question  further  into  the  foreground  ;  and  the  Real-Schools  hkewise  demanded 
its  solution,  when  their  re-organization  in  favor  of  the  humanistic  branches  was 
effected  in  1870. 

DRAWING  MUST  BE  TAUGHT  PEDAGOGICALLT. 

According  to  a  proverb,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  whoever  is  clearly  conscious 
of  his  aim  will  reach  it  sooner  or  later.  This  winged  word  is  most  frequently  made 
use  of  in  art,  in  which,  indeed,  the  individual  element  is  generally  more  prominent 
than  elsewhere,  although  one  common  aim  is  striven  for  by  all,  i.  e.,  truth.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  systematic  art-instruction  in  schools  ;  certain  well-defined 
tendencies  are  to  be  realized  here,  and  fixed  standards  are  therefore  an  absolute 
pedagogical  necessity.  Not  artists,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  trained  thinkers,  who  shall  have  the  faculty  of  conceiving  not  only  in 
time,  but  also  in  space ;  and  who,  by  practicing  art,  are  to  be  fitted  to  understand 
art.  In  shaping  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  experience  has  always  made  its  influ- 
ence felt  in  Austria ;  and,  in  reviewing  these  laws  from  about  the  year  1850  to  the 
present  time,  we  can  see  the  plans  of  instruction  becoming  gradually  more  definite, 
and  we  can  trace  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  introduce  unity  into  the  methods 
of  teaching.  The  last  enactment  on  this  subject  is  dated  Sept.  1,  1873,  and  con- 
tains the  detailed  plan  of  instruction  for  freehand  drawing  in  the  People's  and 
Middle  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  above  specified.  ^:  As  the  main 
stress  in  this  enactment  is  laid  upon  drawing  from  plastic  models,  it  must  now  be 
the  concern  of  the  government  to  provide  the  schools  vidth  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  this  mode  of  instruction, — a  point  which  was  also  emphasized  by  the  "Art- 
Scientific  Congress."§  The  experience  which  has  lately  been  gained  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  regard  to  art-instruction  will  no  doubt  be  conducive  to  the  propagation  of 
correct  principles. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING. 

And  the  reporter  must  here  beg  to  be  allowed  to  define,  in  rapid  outlines,  the 
point  of  view  to  which  he  has  attained  by  his  own  pedagogical  experience,  and  by 

*Beal-Schools  are  so  called  because  they  are  intended  to  teach  the  "  Realities," 
i.e.,  practical  science  and  modern  languages,  which  enter  into  the  real  uses  of 
practical  life.  The  "  Gymnasia,"  on  the  contrary,  are  principally  devoted  to  clas- 
sical philology,  and  are  simply  preparatory  schools  for  the  universities. — Transl. 

t  Eeal-Oymnasia  are  a  combination  of  the  Real-School  and  of  the  Gynmasium. 
The  lower  classes  are  common  to  all  the  pupils  ;  but  in  the  upper  classes  a  bifurca- 
tion takes  place,  one  branch  following  up  the  aims  of  the  "  Real-School,"  the  other 
those  of  the  "  Gymnasium." — Transl. 

t  Compare  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  the  collective  exhibiton  of 
Austrian  education,  p.  409,  et  seq. 

§  T?ie  Art-Sdentifie  Congress  met  at  Vienna  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1873, 
and  was  attended  by  about  seventy  delegates  from  Germany,  Austria,  Himgary, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  England.  After  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Education,  v.  Stremayr,  the  meeting  organized  by  the 
election  of  Prof.  R.  v.  Eitelberger  as  president;  Messrs.  J.  A.  Crowe  (joint-author 
with  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle  of  the  "  History  of  Painting  in  Italy")  and  Schon  as  vice- 
presidents  ;  and  Prof.  Bruno  Meyer  and  A.  Hg  as  secretaries.  The  meeting  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held ;  a  second  meeting  will  occur  at  Berlin  in  Septem- 
ber, i8i5.-iYansi.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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the  insight  into  the  results  of  the  various  educational  institutions  represented  at 
the  Exhibition.  .         ,   , ,  .  „•„  ^j,,. 

The  world,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  dramng,  is  probably  unanimous  m  me 
conviction,  that  instruction  in  its  first  stages  must  begin  with  geometrical  forms, 
and  that  ornament  must  be  practiced  to  a  certain  degree,  before  fi^e-dramng  can 
be  taken  up.  Differences  of  opinion  have  reference  to  the  method  only;  i.  e. : 
How  shall  the  several  parts  be  taught?  what  shall  be  their  proportion?  a^d  what 
models  shall  be  employed?  The  ornament,  as  long  as  it  remams  ornament  m  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  does  not  go  astray  among  the  variable  forms  ot 
nature,  as  it  did  during  the  Baroque  epoch,  always  constructs  itself  according  to  a 
certam  rhythmical  measure,  which  gives  law  to  the  form.  The  characteristics  ot 
the  various  styles  lie  in  the  nature  of  this  rhythmical  development,  in  the  pecubanty 
of  the  growth  of  the  ornament,  as  it  were ;  and  it  is  therefore  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity in  instruction,  if  the  pupil  is  to  receive  an  insight  into  the  organism  of  this 
world  of  form,  that  the  teacher  himself  should  develop  the  forms,  i.e.,  that  he 
should  draw  them  on  the  blackboard  before  the  class. 

IN  ART  AS  IN  LITBEATUEB  THE  LEAENER  MUST  SLOWLY  APPROACH   THE  MASTERS. 

But  by  no  means  must  the  welfare  of  aesthetic  education  be  sought  m  the  mere 
knowledge  of  all  the  existing  styles  of  ornament.  General  culture  will  demand 
this  knowledge ;  but  the  development  and  perfection  of  aesthetic  culture  can  only 
be  induced  by  the  study  of  the  best  thus  far  produced  by  the  nations  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  the  choice  of  examples  for  educational  purposes  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Renaissance  monuments  will  claim  attention  above  all  others.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, nature,  as  the  source  of  all  ornamental  forms,  must  likewise  be  considered. 

But  as  ornament,  although  not  a  lifeless,  is  still  a  soulless  formation,  and  its 
study  in  schools  for  general  education  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  technical  prep- 
aration for  the  comprehension  of  art,  it  follows,  that  the  pupU,  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
correctly  to  reproduce  these  "  Forms  in  Rhythm,"  will  have  to  take  up  the  truly 
educational  study  of  the  more  intellectual  human  form.  Here,  through  forms,  he 
will  make  the  acquaintance  of  souls,  will  learn  to  distinguish  characters,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  become  familiar  with  art  in  its  masterworks,  while  acquiring 
technical  execution  by  the  study  of  well-chosen  models.  All  the  French  drawing- 
copies  lately  pubUshed  start  from  this  point  of  view,  and  our  time  possesses  an 
invaluable  aid  in  this  respect,  in  the  photographic  facsimilies.  The  road  in  figure^ 
drawing  must  lead  from  the  characteristic,  the  glaring,  the  striking,  to  the  classical 
repose  of  tlie  antique.  The  forms  of  a  Phidias  would  be  as  little  in  place  in  the  first 
stages  of  figure-drawing,  as  the  works  of  Sophocles  or  .fflschylus  in  an  elementary 
reader.  And  in  those  schools  where,  in  spite  of  these  truths,  instruction  began  with 
the  antique,  figure-drawing  remained  only  ornamental  drawing  of  another  kind, 
while  a  more  deUcate  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  man,  a  penetration  into  the 
soul,  was  made  impossible.  The  way  for  the  antique  must  be  prepared  by  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Leonardo's  Apostles,  Raphael's 
heads  from  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  &c.,  are  models,  which  in  their  forms  are 
more  akin  to  the  imagination  of  youth,  because  they  are  creations  pulsating  with 
life.  It  belongs  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the 
Zeus  Otricoli.  Although  anatomists  and  ai-tists,  in  times  gone  by,  have  repeatedly 
endeavored  to  construct  the  human  figure  according  to  a  definite  canon,  and  to 
create  an  ideal  of  proportions  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  sesthetic  conceptions, 
art  has  never  consented  to  accept  these  theories,  nor  must  they  be  accepted  for 
instruction.  If  proportions  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  figure  drawing,  they  must  be 
confined  solely  to  the  laws  of  gi-owth  of  the  bones,  to  the  definite  anatomical  prin- 
ciples, in  which  modern  investigations  in  this  science  have  given  such  beautiful 
results  for  art ;  but  all  shallow  general  receipts,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  must  be  kept  away.  Indeed,  nature  still  infolds  many  secrets  in  her 
variations,  which  cause  the  intellect  to  reflect  in  youth,  at  the  time  when  impres- 
sions are  most  vivid,  and  receptivity  is  at  its  height. 

FIGURE  DRAWING  DIFFERENTIATES  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  real  purpose  of  figure-drawing  in  all  its  stages  will  therefore  be,  to  learn  how 
to  perceive  the  intellectually  individual  in  the  forms  of  nature.  To  no  teacher  in 
any  other  branch  is  it  given  in  the  same  measure  as  to  the  drawing-teacher  to  occupy 
himself  with  each  one  of  his  pupils  individually.  The  weaker  pupil  of  slower  prog- 
ress can  be  brought  up  to  the  aim  quite  as  correptly,  pedagogically,  as  the  one  of 
more  talent ;  since  that  which  is  to  be  taught,  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  pupil  has 
attained  to  freedom  by  elemg^a^jonmiiQ^n|k^jlr&w^ng,  Ues  in  the  finished  exam- 
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pies,  and  the  exposition  by  the  teacher  accompanies  the  correction.  Here  he  can 
be  guided  by  the  iadividuaUty  of  the  pupil,  and  can  at  the  same  time  pay  due 
attention  to  aesthetic  and  art-scientiflc  interests. 

J*  #  #  I*  *  *  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  Industrial  Drawing-Schools,  as  has  before 
been  mentioned,'is  duly  attended  to  in  Austria,  and  their  influence  upon  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  will  undoubtedly  soon  make  itself  felt  in  a  gratifying 
manner.  The  success  already  attained  by  Austrian  art-industry  at  the  World's 
Fair  can  only  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further  exertions. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  MODEL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

The  reporter  finally  begs  to  be  permitted  to  touch  with  a  few  words  upon  the 
activity  and  the  success  of  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  since  this 
institution  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  of  all  other  industrial  schools,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  art-industrial  instruction  in  Austria.  The  specimens  by 
its  pupils  were  not  exhibited  within  the  enclosure  of  the  World's  Fair,  but  in  the 
building  of  the  Museum  itself.  The  rich  collections  of  artistic  and  art-industrial 
objects  at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  the  skilful  teachers  employed  in  it,  together 
with  the  abimdant  support  (in  scholarships)  extended  to  the  students,  necessarily 
caused  a  rapid  development  of  the  institution.  The  fact  that  Industrial  and  Art 
Museums  can  only  exercise  their  full  influence  on  the  art-industries  by  means  of 
schools  connected  with  them,  has  everywhere  been  recognized  of  late ;  and  the 
organization  of  our  institution,  together  with  that  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
can  probably  be  looked  upon  as  models. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  train  skilled  agents  for  art-industry.  Conse- 
quently those  branches  of  art  which  have  the  closest  connection  with  industry  are 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  and  have  influenced  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school.  These  branches  are :  1,  architecture,  in  its  application  to 
the  ornamentation  of  buildings ;  2,  sculpture ;  3  ornamental  drawing ;  and,  4, 
figure  drawing  and  painting,  in  their  relations  to  art-industry. 

For  such  of  the  aspirants  to  the  special  schools,  whose  education  is  insufficient, 
there  is  a  preparatory  course.  A  series  of  technical  and  scientific  auxiUary 
branches  provide  the  pupils  with  the  varied  training  which  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  art-industry.  Besides  the  regular  pupils,  "hospitants"  are 
likewise  admitted  for  the  completion  of  their  artistic  education. 

The  specimens  exhibited  gave  a  clear  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  several  schools, 
and  of  the  tendencies  ia  the  modem  development  of  taste.  This  point  wiU  be 
treated  more  fully  in  another  part  of  the  report,  and  we  wiU  only  mention  here, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  art-school  proceeds  is  exemplary. 

XAMPLES  SHOWN  OP  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  preparatory  course  was  represented  by  drawings  from  models  of  figures  and 
ornaments,  and  by  drawings  illustrating  the  subjects  of  style,  of  projection,  and  of 
shadows,  as  well  as  perspective  and  anatomical  drawings.  The  special  school  for 
figure-drawing  exhibited  excellent  studies  from  the  antique  and  from  the  living 
model,  also  studies  of  drapery  (in  various  manners).  The  school  for  sculptors  pre- 
sented studies  from  the  antique  and  from  the  Uving  model,  together  with  original 
sketches.  Charming  designs  by  the  architectural  school  were  exhibited,  in  con- 
nection with  drawings  from  existing  art-industrial  objects.  This  section  was  also 
brilliant  in  its  practical  achievements,  especially  in  furniture,  executed  by  the 
pupils  from  their  own  designs.  The  school  for  ornamental,  animal,  and  flower 
painting  likewise  exhibited  charming  compositions.  Painting  upon  wood  and  por- 
celain, and  painting  in  enamel,  were  represented  by  very  successful  specimens. 
The  solutions  of  definite  problems  (the  written  problems  also  being  given)  for 
sgraffito  *  decorations,  &c. ,  by  various  pupils,  were  nighly  interesting. 

*  Sgraffito  decorations  being  almost  unknown  in  the  United  States,  a  few  words 
of  explanation  may  appear  excusable.  Sgraffito  derives  its  name  from  sgrafflare, 
to  scratch  or  scrape.  A  layer  of  mortar  which  has  been  mixed  with  some  coloring- 
matter,  to  give  it  a  dark  tint,  is  covered  with  milk  of  lime.  While  this  upper  layer 
is  still  fresh,  a  drawing  is  executed  upon  it  by  means  of  steel  instruments,  so  that 
the  figures  show  either  in  dark  hues  upon  white  eround,  or  vice  versa.    During  the 
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The  deveiopment  of  tbe  art-school  in  the  department  of  practical  work  is,  unfor- 
tunately, still  too  limited,  as  the  localities  at  its  disposal  are  too  small ;  and  this 
part  of  the  institution,  so  important  in  its  influence  upon  art-industry,  will  only  be 
able  to  make  itself  felt  to  its  full  extent,  when  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  study  of  the  various  technical  procespes  will  then  receive  due 
attention,  and  studios  will  be  provided  for  enamelling,  painting  upon  glass  and  por- 
celain, wood-carving,  &c. 

The  second  division  of  the  Exhibition  contained  the  artistic  publications  of  the 
museum,  consisting  of  plaster-caste,  galvano-plastic  reproductions,  and  photo- 
graphs, and  the  art  scientific  works  issued  since  its  establishment.* 

Renaissance  this  species  of  decoration  was  frequently  employed  upon  the  walls  of 
houses,  especially  in  Upper  Italy ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  again  been  taken  up  in 
Germany,  &c. ,  for  outside  mural  decorations.  As  a  specimen  the  Northern  wall 
of  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich  may  be  cited,  which  has  been  decorated  by  sgraffltos 
from  drawings  by  Gottfried  Semper.  Further  information,  historical  as  well  as 
technical,  can  be  found  in  Lange  and  Biihlmann,  "  Die  Anwendung  des  Sgraffito 
filr  Fagaden-Dekoration,"  Munich,  1867. 

*  Art-Industrial  Museums. — The  South  Kensington  Museum  which  originated  in 
a  small  way  as  far  back  as  1852,  having  been  the  first  pubhc  institution  of  its  kind, 
has  almost  eclipsed  all  other  efforts  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
of  interest  to  glance  at  the  kindred  institutions,  especially  of  Germany,  which  are 
rapidly  springing  up  everywhere.  The  conviction  is  gaining  ground  more  and 
more,  that  these  museums  are  an  absolute  necessity,  if  German  industry  is  to  be 
able  to  compete  .with  the  industry  of  England  and  of  France.  That  it  is  still  in  the 
rear,  is  freely  acknowledged  by  its  best  friends  ;  and  the  rapid  advances  made  by 
Austrian  industry,  since  the  estabhshment  of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  at 
Vienna,  have  added  a  new  stimulus  to  those  which  were  in  operation  before.  The 
importance  of  these  institutions  was  also  fully  recognized  by  the  projectors  of  the 
Vienna  World's  Fair  of  1873.  A  special  group  (XXII.)  was  therefore  organized  at 
this  exhibition  to  show  "  the  various  methods  by  which  the  different  modem  museums 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  improvement  of  the  general  taste  of  the  people,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  promote  the  art4nduMry  and  public  instruction  of  their 
countries." 

The  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna  was  established  in  1864,  and  occu- 
pied a  provisional  building,  until  its  present  building  was  completed  in  1871,  on  the 
4th  of  November  of  which  year,  the  emperor  of  Austria  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  last  stone.  The  Museum  is  well  endowed  by  the  state,  and  has  received 
a  considerable  number  of  dona;tions  in  money,  as  well  as  in  valuable  articles,  from 
the  emperor  and  from  private  partips;  a  society  has  also  been  formed  "for  the 
advancement  of  the  Art-Industrial  School  of  the  Museum,"  whose  principal  aim  it 
is  to  provide  scholarships  for  poor  but  talented  scholars,  irrespective  of  sex,  nation- 
ality, or  religion.  The  activity  of  the  Museum,  under  the  management  of  its  enthu- 
siastic director.  Prof.  R.  v.  Eitelberger,  is  very  great.  Travelling  exhibitions  are 
arranged  all  over  Austria;  and  the  regular  lectures  of  the  school  are  supplemented 
by  popular  lectures  given  every  Thursday  evening  during  the  winter,  admission 
free.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public,  without  charge,  on  Thursdays,  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Simdays ;  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  an  admission  fee  of  thirty 
kreuzers  (about  twenty  cents)  is  charged.  Artists  and  workingmen,  however,  as 
well  as  others  who  desire  to  use  the  collections  or  the  library  for  practical  purposes, 
are  provided  with  cards,  which  pass  them  free  even  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays. 
Books  may  be  taken  from  the  library,  by  giving  a  receipt  for  them.  The  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Museum  is  quite  extensive,  embracing  books,  photographs,  casts, 
and  a  monthly  journal  (now  in  ite  tenth  year)  devoted  to  the  interests  of  art  and 
art-industry  (subscription  four  florins,  or  about  $1.60,  a  year).  The  school  con- 
nected with  the  Museum  has  been  in  very  successful  operation  since  1867. 

The  flrst  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  the  German  Industrial  Museum  at 
Berlin  were  taken  by  a  private  association,  formed  for  the  purpose,  in  1866.  In  the 
year  following,  the  society  was  chartered,  and  received  fifteen  thousand  thalers 
from  the  state  to  enable  it  to  purchase  art-industrial  objects  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
Si®  s^^pol?  o^  tlie  Museum  were  opened  on  the  12th  of  January,  1868  ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  Apnl,  of  the  same  year,  the  collections  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  a 
provisional  building  provided  by  the  state.  In  1869  a  portion  of  the  celebrated 
Mmutoh  coUection  was  bought  for  the  Museum  by  the  state,  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand  thalers  (about  $37,500) ;  and  hi  1870  the  city  of  BerUn  voted  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  thalers,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  "Frederic  William  Fund,"  in  honor  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia 
Various  other  collections,  donations,  &c.,  were  added  from  time  to  time.    The 
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Germany. 

It  will  be  conceded  on  all  sides,  and  without  question,  that  Germany  occupied  a 
prominent  place  at  the  present  Exhibition,  in  the  contest  with  other  states  in  art 
and  in  industry.  The  mass  as  well  as  the  variety  of  the  productions  exhibited  made 
it  evident  that  the  nation  has  at  its  command  a  wealth  of  talent  capable  of  reaching 
the  highest  aims,  and  that  it  possesses  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  add  the  triumph  in  the  arena  of  labor  to  its  other  triumphs.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  exertions,  this  triumph  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  the  "  battle  of  forms"  has 
again  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Germans.  This  is  a  fact  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  deficiencies  of  art-education,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  art  in 
general. 

Museum  is  now  managed  conjointly  by  the  members  of  the  society,  the  state, 
and  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  receives  at  present  an  annual  contribution  of  eighteen 
thousand  thalers  from  the  state  ;  and  the  latter  has  also  agreed  to  provide  a  special 
building  for  the  Museum  and  its  schools,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  thalers  ($600,000).  The  collections  are  open  to  the  public  daily, 
except  Mondays,  free  of  charge.  The  schools  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
the  number  of  pupils  amounting  to  479  in  1874,  of  which  about  five  per  cent  were 
taught  free  of  charge.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  pupils  in  1874,  thirty 
prizes  were  distributed.  The  Museum  has  a  branch  society  in  Magdeburg,  and  con- 
templates the  arrangement  of  travelling  exhibitions.  Its  publications,  according  to 
the  catalogues  of  1873,  embrace  361  photographs  and  251  casts. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Berlin  Museum  was  established  (1866),  a  "  Collec- 
tion of  Examples  for  the  Art  Industries  "  was  commenced  at  Leipsic,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  A.  von  Zahn ;  and  in  the  year  1868  the  collection 
was  opened  to  the  public.  This  collection  has  now  been  united  with  the  Art- 
Industrial  Museum  of  Leipsic,  which  was  formally  opened  Oct.  35,  1874.  The 
Museum  is  at  present  housed  in  rooms  rented  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  city  will 
probably  provide  a  special  building  for  its  purposes,,  and  aid  has  also  been  promised 
by  the  government  of  Saxony.  For  the  present  there  are  no  schools  connected 
with  this  Museum ;  but  as  the  Art  Academy  at  Leipsic,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Nieper,  has  of  late  years  paid  considerable  attention  to  ait-industrial  instruc- 
tion, the  two  institutions  will  supplement  each  other.  All  the  necessary  funds 
have  so  far  been  provided  by  wealthy  manufacturers,  and  friends  of  art. 

7%e  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum  at  Nuremburg,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
the  celebrated  art-industrial  school  at  the  same  place,  publishes  an  illustrated 
weekly  journal,  "Art  and  Industry"  (subscription  price,  5  thalers  per  annum), 
arranges  courses  of  evening  lectures^  &c. 

The  Museum  at  Weimar,  opened  1869  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  von^ahn 
(whose  name  was  before  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  "  Collection  of  Art- 
Industrial  Examples  "  at  Leipsic),  lays  special  weight  upon  the  art-industrial  feature, 
although  the  fine  arts  are  likewise  embraced  in  its  plan. 

In  the  year  1869  a  society  was  formed  at  Dresden,  whose  aim  it  is  to  establish  a 
collection  of  art-industrial  objects,  and  to  give  support  to  the  art- industrial  schools 
now  existing. 

The  Art-Indv^trial  Museum  at  Hamburg -will  be  found  alluded  to  under  tRe  head 
of  "Hamburg." 

The  Germanic  National  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  the  Bavarian  National  Museum 
at  Munich,  the  Grand  Dueal  State  Industrial  Hall  at  Karlsruhe,  the  Grand  Ducdl 
Museum  at  Darmstadt,  the  Roman-Germanic  Central  Museum  at  Mayence,  the 
Wallraff-Richartz  Museum  at  Cologne  (with  a  drawing-school),  the  Museums  at 
Gotha  and  at  Stuttgart,  are  aU,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
art-industry,  and  seek  to  advance  them  in  various  ways,  by  publications,  lectures,  &c. 

In  France  similar  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  Paris,  Limoges,  Lyons,  Havre, 
Amiens,  Toulouse,  and  probably  in  other  places. 

Regarding  the  Russian  Museums,  see  under  "  Russia." 

As  one  of  the  latest  creations  of  this  kind,  the  "  Hungarian  Industrial  Mitseum 
at  Pesth  "  may  be  mentioned,  which  was  opened  April  19,  1874. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  list  does  not  embrace  any  of  the  museums 
devoted  only  to  fine-art  collections  proper.  The  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden,  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  the  Pinakotheka  and  the  Glyptotheka  at  Munich,  the 
several  galleries  at  Vienna,  the  City  Museum  at  Leipsic,  the  gallery  of  the  Stradel- 
Institute  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  the  galleries  at  Brunswio,  Cassel,  and  other 
^aces,  are  institutions  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Industrial  Museums.— 
Transl. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  GERMAN  ART  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

jifter  German  art,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  had  begun  to  develop 
itself  in  men  of  great  talent,  and  to  bring  forth  grand  monumental  works,  more 
especially  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bavarian  princes,  art-industry  still  con- 
tinued, for  a  long  time,  to  play  a  subordinate  part ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
royal  road  of  art  did  not  touch  the  domain  of  art-workmanship,  whUe,  on  the 
other,  French  taste  was  everywhere  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
oppose  it  with  a  view  to  a  reform.  German  industiy  in  general  appears  to  possess 
but  little  national  character,  from  the  time  of  the  degeneration  of  taste  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  down  to  our  own  day.  And  yet  the  opposition  against  the  rule 
of  French  taste  emanated  from  the  elements  of  the  older  national  art,  which, 
although  crippled  and  neglected,  have  preserved  their  individuality  even  up  to  the 
present  time.  Germany  had  brilliant  epochs  in  art  and  in  industry,  before  the 
time  of  the  Baroque  style.  German  Renaissance,  in  its  rich  development  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  traditional  medieeval  elements  united  with 
those  of  the  antique,  forms  the  true  basis  of  our  national  art.  In  painting,  the 
mediaeval  forms  were  completely  absorbed  by  the  antique ;  in  the  present  age,  a 
refined  realism  is  developing  itself  side  by  side  with  idealism.  Sculpture  still  bears 
the  marks  of  the  epoch  in  question  more  distinctly,  but  it  is  Ukewise  about  to  pass 
on.  to  realism,  from  the  antique.  Architecture,  which  at  the  same  time  had 
admitted  antique  decoration  into  its  Gothic  forms,  again  righted  itself  when  the 
purification  of  styles  took  place,  consequent  upon  the  complete  re-awakening  of 
Greek  art.  Art-industry,  however,  as  before  remarked,  followed  the  current  of 
development  but  hesitatingly.  Upon  its  fallow  field  there  was  consummated  a  dis- 
solution rather  than  a  blending  of  these  elements,  which,  indeed,  are  dualistic  in 
themselves.  Not  that  aU  industrial  skill  has  been  lost  by  the  Germans,  but  the 
inventive  genius  is  wanting,  to  develop  the  elements  already  at  hand. 

The  visitor  at  the  German  Educational  Exhibition  could  see,  by  looking  over  the 
numerous  portfolios  containing  drawings  from  the  various  Art-Schools,  that,  besides 
the  Gothic  and  the  antique  styles,  the  Renaissance  was  principally  represented. 
But,  wherever  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  unite  these  different  elements  in  orig- 
inal productions,  the  styles  rather  hindered  each  other,  so  to  speak,  instead  of 
blending  together  organically.  The  study  of  nature,  and  especially  of  plant-forms, 
is  still  wanting  in  the  schools ;  and  both  of  these  are  indispensably  necessary  if  the 
ornament  in  German  industry  is  to  be  purified.  As  long  as  the  traditional  forms 
are  only  copied,  there  can  be  no  thought  of  the  development  of  new  elements.  The 
study  of  nature  must  also  supply  the  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  ornament, 
i.  e. ,  its  relation  to  the  object  and  to  the  material  employed,  or  the  art  of  learning 
how  to  translate  prosaic  forms  into  forms  rhythmically  constructed.  The  German 
Art-Industrial  Schools  are  often  closely  connected  with  industry,  and  their  infiuence 
is  perhaps  quite  as  potent  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  ;  which  becomes  apparent 
from  the  fact,  that  the  same  defects  and  the  same  excellences  are  observable  on 
both  sides. 

THE  NEED  FOR  GENERAL  .SISTHETIC  TRAINING. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Germans  at  former  World's  Fairs,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art-industry,  has  indeed  brought  iabout  a  slow  revolution  in  taste ;  but  a 
decided  reform  has  not  yet  taken  place.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted,  that  the 
requisite  political  unity,  and  with  it  the  necessary  guiding  and  animating  impulse 
from  above,  was  wanting  untill  of  late ;  but  there  was  also  wanting  what  Gottfried 
Semper,  at  the  time  of  the  London  Exhibition,  indicated  in  his  "  Propositions  for 
the  Incitement  of  a  National  Art-Feeling,"  viz.,  "  a  suitable  general  education  of 
the  people  in  matters  of  taste."  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  things  are  beginning 
to  stir  on  all  sides ;  and,  if  the  efforts  now  making  are  vigorously  continued  in  the 
future,  art-instruction  may  before  long  occupy  its  proper  place  in  the  schools. 
Drawing,  which,  outside  of  the  Art-Schools,  used  to  be  practiced  only  in  the  Indus- 
trial Improvement  Schools,  and  in  the  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  has  now  been 
partially  introduced  into  the  institutions  for  general  education,  where  it  is  charged 
with  the  mission  of  awakening  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  form.  Much,  indeed, 
is  still  to  be  wished  for,  and  much  stiU  remains  intrusted  to  the  future  ;  but  the  full- 
est measure  of  recognition  is  even  now  due  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  German 
drawing-teachers,  who  have  taken  hold  of  their  subject  with  the  most  active  zeal, 
and  have  already  achieved  excellent  results,  especially  in  regard  to  methods,  and 
the  provision  of  suitable  examples  for  elementary  instruction.  It  was  only  to  be 
regretted,  that  so  little  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  People's  and  Middle  Schools 
was  exhibited ;  the  greater  bulk  related  to  the  special  schools  and  schools  for  adults 
giving  a  very  clear  msight  into  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  this  field,  especiallv 
in  the  South  of  GermanyD;g;f;zecf  by  Microsoft® 
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In  the  following  review  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  several  German  states,  the 
reporter  has  therefore  treated  more  especially  of  industrial  education,  and,  as  far  as 
the  People's  and  Middle  Schools  are  concerned,  has  frequently  confined  himself  to 
a  discussion  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  drawing-copies  and 
other  aids  for  teaching  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  material 
offered  for  inspection  was  quite  abundant ;  and  most  of  the  states  had  taken  care  to 
supplement  by  written  explanations  whatever  had  been  omitted  in  the  Exhibition 
for  want  of  room  or  for  other  reasons. 

Bavaria. 

The  Educational  Exhibition  of  Bavaria  covered  aJl  categories  of  educational 
institutions,  from  the  Primary  Schools  for  the  smallest  children  to  the  Technical 
and  Industrial  High  Schools.  Numerous  statiscal  tables,  programmes,  &c.,  sup- 
phed  very  full  information  regarding  the  organization  of  educational  matters,  and 
gave  a  clear  survey  of  each  separate  branch  of  education. 

The  Art-Industrial  Schools,  with  their  nuclei  at  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  are  the 
traditional  centres  of  gravity  for  drawing-instruction  in  Bavaria.  The  subject  is 
made  to  serve  the  industries  almost  exclusively ;  and,  even  down  to  the  latest  times, 
no  other  than  practical  results  have  been  aimed  at.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore, 
that  the  understanding  of  art  among  the  people  of  Bavaria  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  in  spite  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  art  at  the  academies,  of  the  nuiner- 
ous  collections,  museums,  monuments,  &c.,  created  by  art-loving  kings.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing  will  always  be  to  educate  the  eye  to  read 
and  to  understand  forms ;  but  the  subject  has  been  totally  neglected  heretofore  in 
the  Bavarian  schools.  Since  German  art  was  recalled  to  life  by  Cornelius,  so  many 
roads  have  been  opened  for  this  branch  of  instruction,  that  it  must  indeed  appear 
strange  to  see  so  little  attention  paid  to  it,  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
in  the  very  country  in  which  this  resurrection  tciok  place.  "Although  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,"  says  J.  Bahm  in  his  "  Statistical  Handbook  of  the  Bavarian  Peo- 
ple's Schools"  (1873),  "was  made  a  compulsory  study  in  the  People's  Schools  by 
the  plan  of  instruction  of  1811,  it  is  nevertheless  neglected  in  most  of  the  schools 
even  to-day ;  it  is  partly  taught  only  in  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  more  than  sur- 
prising that  in  Nuremberg,  the  principal  industrial  city  of  Bavaria,  this  branch  of 
instruction  is  not  cultivated  at  all." 

Very  naturally  the  specimens  from  the  Bavarian  People's  Schools  to  be  seen  at 
the  Exhibition  were  unimportant,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  any  definite  method. 
An  exception  was  made  only  by  the  Munich  schools,  in  which,  according  to  the 
new  plan  of  instruction  of  1872",  drawing  upon  slates  is  begun  in  the  first  class, 
proceeding  in  the  following  classes  from  the  drawing  of  simple  geometrical  forms, 
upon  paper,  to  outline  ornaments.  Better  methods  are  also  followed  in  the  schools 
of  Kirchdorf  and  Aiohbach,  in  which  latter  place  stigmographic  copies  are  used 
with  success. 

The  reason  for  the  slight  attention  paid  to  drawing  in  the  Bavarian  People's 
Schools  is  no  doubt  frequently  owing  to  the  desultory,  unsystematic  preparation  of 
the  teachers  at  the  seminaries.  The  specimens  exhibited  showed  this  very 
strikingly.  The  law  of  1866  for  the  education  of  teachers,  prescribes  the  follow- 
ing order  for  the  three  courses:  "Course  I.  Practice  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  in 
drawing  from  sufficiently  large  bodies  with  flat  surfaces ;  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sight,  and  consequently  the  first  notions  of  perspective ;  practice  in 
regular  curves  and  spiral  lines,  as  ground  forms  for  ornamentation.  Comrse  II. 
Drawing  of  simple  Roman  ornaments  from  wall-charts,  and,  if  feasible,  likewise 
from  casts.  Drawing  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  head  and  its  divisions,  in 
simple  outline.  Course  III.  Continuation  of  practice  in  drawing  from  wall-charts 
and  from  the  round.  Drawing  of  the  human  head  and  of  its  separate  parts  on 
various  scales.  Linear  drawing :  Laying  out,  dividing,  and  measuring  of  straight 
lines,  plane  angles  and  figures,  construction  of  scales  with  the  aid  of  ruler  and 
instruments."  The  numerous  specimens  exhibited  by  the  various  Seminaries  ma'de 
it  evident  that  these  demands  are  only  partially  complied  with.  It  must  also  be 
noticed,  that  none  of  the  institutions  had  arranged  their  drawings  in  systematic 
order,  so  that  no  insight  could  be  gained  into  the  method.  The  want  of  good 
originals  hkevsdse  made  itself  frequently  felt.  Except  in  the  institutions  at  Straub- 
ing  and  at  Rosenheim,  Herdtle's  Ornaments,  which  are  so  practical  for  the  People's 
Schools,  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  As  a  general  rule  antiquated  ideal  forms  are 
copied,  which  indeed  remind  one  of  the  antique,  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Gothic 
style,  but  are  so  lax  that  they  might  rather  be  said  to  represent  the  tendencies  of 
the  Baroque  epoch  ;  it  is  the  same  with  figure-drawing,  which,  however,  is  prac- 
ticed only  incidentally.  Drawing  from  casts  shows  good  results  wherever  it  is  pre- 
ceded  by  good  outline-c^^jp^  ^^^  MiqfOSOft®     ^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  IMPROVEMENT  SCHOOLS. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  schools  in  which  drawing  is  practiced  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  industry,  i.  e.,  to  the  Industrial  Improvement  Schools,  and  to  the  Indus- 
trial and  Technical  Schools  proper.  Nearly  every  more  important  place  in  Bavaria 
has  its  Industrial  Improvement  School,  most  of  them  supported  by  the  communes, 
in  which  partly  purely  industrial,  but  sometimes  also  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  are  cared  for.  It  is  the  first  aim  of  these  schools  to  give  to  the  artisan  the 
elements  of  general  education,  rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  his  special  calling,  so 
as  to  train  able  men  in  the  industrial  classes,  who  shall  unite  a  certain  intellectual 
maturity  with  a  knowledge  of  then-  specialty,  and  who  shall  be  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them  by  the  social  and  poUtical  life  of  to-day. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  drawing  i'3  called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  these 
schools.  It  must  be  employed  to  exert  a  purifying  mfluence  upon  taste,  and  must 
also  give  that  necessary  technical  skill  which  is  so  directly  appUcable  to  practical 
Ufe.  The  former  can  be  reached  only  by  means  of  asystematic  course  of  instruction, 
with  good  examples,  while  the  latter  will  depend  upon  the  activity  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  pupil.  On  the  whole,  the  Bavarian  Industrial  Improvement  Schools, 
to  judge  by  the  specimens  exhibited,  leave  much  to  be  desired  as  yet  in  both  respects. 
The  main  reason  for  the  poor  results  may,  indeed,  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  the 
preparation  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  is  exceedingly  unequal,  and  that 
the  weaker  part  of  the  pupils  of  these  preparatory  classes  generally  finds  its  way 
into  the  Improvement  Schools ;  but  local  circumstances  which  hinder  a  systematic 
prosecution  of  the  course  of  instruction  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Good 
drawing-copies  would  therefore  be  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  in  the  drawing- 
classes.  But  whoever  looked  over  the  portfolios  of  this  category  of  schools  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  for  the  present,  there  are  great  defects  existing  in 
this  respect.  Forms  of  ornament  are  still  commonly  in  use  which  are  antiquated, 
and  wMch  but  rarely  have  any  reference  to  practical  appUcation.  As  regards  the 
tedmique,  shading  is  mostly  commenced  too  soon ;  the  drawing  of  forms  is  fre- 
quently abandoned  too  early,  and  recourse  is  had  to  making  pictures  of  landscapes. 
In  linear  drawing,  the  elements  of  geometry  are  wanting  in  most  of  the  schools ; 
instruments  are  used  in  the  first  stages  in  drawing  decorations  of  surfaces,  mosaic 
floors,  &c. ;  and  these  exercises  are  followed  up  by  projection  and  architectural 
drawing. 

WCetemberg. 

For  years  Wiirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  of  aU  other  Grerman  States  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  industrial  education ;  and  even  to-day  it  is  in  possession  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  schools  of  this  kind,  relatively  speaking.  At  the  last  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, the  achievements  of  these  schools  made  an  imposing  impression,  and  in 
Vienna  they  Ukewise  formed  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  German  Educational 
Exhibition.  The  numerous  drawings,  modellings,  and  other  art-industrial  works, 
took  up  a  large  part  of  the  Northern  wing  of  the  pavilion  of  Group  XXVI.  of  the 
German  empire;  in  part  serving  as  decorations  for  the  walls,  and  in  part  being 
exhibited  in  portfolios  or  in  showcases. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  that  the  work  is  everywhere  carried  on  with  nearly 
equally  good  results,  and  that  even  the  youngest  schools  were  represented  by  the 
most  praiseworthy  specimens.  This  shows  how  excellently  the  whole  educational 
system  of  Wurtemberg  is  organized  in  this  respect,  and  how  beneficial  unity  of 
system  is  to  education  itself. 

Unfortunately  the  results  only  of  the  schools  had  been  kept  in  view  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  method  had  not  been  illustrated  by  successive  drawings ;  which, 
in  the  presence  of  the  results,  would  have  been  especially  desirable. 

Industrial  Improvement  Schools  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  155  places  (110 
cities,  45  villages)  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg :  and  these,  according  to  their 
organization,  are  divided  into  the  following  groups : — 

Improvement  Schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  and  evenings,  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  branches,  and  which  have  public  drawing  classes  (5). 

Improvement  Schools,  with  industrial  instruction  Sundays  and  evenings,  and 
pubhc  drawing  classes  (15). 

Improvement  Schools  with  instruction  on  Sundays  and  evenings,  without  public 
drawmg  classes  (93). 

Improvement  Schools  with  industrial  instruction  in  the  evening,  without  instruc- 
tion on  Sundays  (10). 

Drawing  Schools  simply,  without  further  instruction  (33). 

The  number  of  pupils,  amounting  to  8,876  in  150  Industrial  Improvement  Schools 
m  1870-71,  rose  to  9,763  in  1871-72  in  155  schools ;  7,480  of  the  pupils  being  under 
and  2,383 over,  seventeen  j^arsof  age.    ...  ^^^  ' 
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Besides  these  schools,  the  country  possesses  of  technical  institutions  of  learning, 
the  Polytechnical  School  and  the  Building-Trades  School  at  Stuttgart,  and,  for  the 
special  cultivation  of  art,  the  Art-School  at  the  same  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  achievements  of  each  separate  school  without 
exceeding  the  space  at  command ;  but  it  will  probably  suffice,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  characterization,  to  touch  upon  the  most  noteworthy  only. 

THE  COPIES  FROM  WHICH  ELEMENTARY  FREE   HAND  DRAWING  IS  TAUGHT  IN  GERMAN 

AND  AUSTRIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  freehand  drawing,  a  beginning  is  generally  made  with  the  drawing-copies  by 
Herdtle,  published  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Improvement  Schools. 

This  excellent  work  has  also  naturalized  itself  in  most  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian schools,  and  is  especially  used  to  practice  outline-drawing  in  systematic  prog- 
ress from  geometrical  ground-forms  to  curvilinear  ornament ;  at  the  same  time  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  give  the  pupils  simple  exercises  with  the  brush  in  laying 
flat  tints.  When  a  certain  dexterity  of  conception  and  of  technical  execution  has 
been  reached,  object-drawing  is  taken  up,  beginnino;  with  geometrical  forms,  but 
immediately  passing  on  to  ornaments  in  plaster,  at  first  in  outline,  and  by  degrees 
in  shading. 

For  this  piuTJOse  there  were  executed  in  the  modelling  institution  of  the  Royal 
Wurtemberg  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  a  series  of  more  than 
four  hundred  plaster  models,  which  are  also  arranged  progressively,  beginning  with 
sti'aight-line  geometrical  forms,  and  then,  from  the  simplest  leaves,  passing  on  to 
richly  developed  ornaments  which  are  composed  for  given  spaces,  thus  showing  their 
eventual  practical  application.  In  style,  the  motives  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Renaissance,  a  few  only  having  been  selected  from  the  Gothic  and  the  older 
antique  styles. 

To  aid  in  the  transition  from  conventionalized  to  natural  plant-forms,  casts  of 
plants,  &c.,  have  also  been  admitted  into  the  collection.  For  figure-drawing  there 
is  a  collection  of  casts  from  antique  busts,  torsos,  limbs,  reliefs,  and  small  statuettes; 
a  series  of  models  for  the  study  of  theoretical  forms  has  hkewise  been  added.  A 
large  part  of  this  excellent  collection  was  on  exhibition,  together  with  an  illustrated 
price-list. 

Prussia. 

In  the  provinces  of  Prussia  drawing  is  well  managed  wherever  the  teacher  hap- 
pens to  be  versed  in  the  subject.  This  observation  very  naturally  leads  us  on  to  the 
consideration  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  Teachers'  Seminaries,  whence  its  culti- 
vation in  the  People's  Schools  must  necessarily  proceed.  Down  to  the  present  this 
instruction  was  very  incomplete ;  and,  according  to  the  report  already  quoted,  it 
was  frequently  in  danger  of  dying  out  altogether,  owing  to  the  isolated  situation  of 
some  of  the  seminaries.  But  little  time  being  devoted  to  drawing,  and  the  draw- 
ing-teacher being  therefore  left  without  adequate  employment,  the  subject  was 
generally  intrusted  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  science.  Suitable  teachers  were  to  be 
had  only  in  the  larger  cities,  which  is  the  reason  why  good  results  were  generally 
obtained  in  those  places.  If  the  later  regulations  in  regard  to  drawing  in  the 
People's  Schools  are  to  be  carHed  out,  the  government  will  have  to  see  to  it  that 
due  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  in  the  seminaries. 

In  regard  to  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  the  North  of  Germany  is  also  still 
far  behind  the  Southern  countries.  Not  very  long  ago,  every  thing  that  was  done 
to  advance  art-industry  emanated  from  private  societies  only,  and  the  Prussian 
government  was  the  most  tardy  of  all  the  German  governme?its  in  devoting  due 
attention  to  this  most  important  factor  of  wealth.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago, 
there  were  no  institutions  in  Prussia  capable  of  extending  adequate  support  to  the 
art-industries,  the  only  exception  being  the  "Society  of  Mechanics"  of  Berlin, 
which  was  especially  instrumental  in  advancing  the  joinery  and  the  weaving  of 
Northern  Germany  to  a  certain  degree.  The  Municipal  Industrial  Schools  pro- 
vided for  a  more  general  scientific  education,  rather  than  for  special  instruction ; 
nor  was  the  organization  of  the  Improvement  Schools  calculated  to  make  them  the 
hotbed  of  axt-industrial  instruction,  while  the  Sunday  Free  Schools  were  totally 
inadequate.  The  Royal  Industrial  Institution  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  tech- 
nical school,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  is  given  to  art  exclusively,  so  that  even 
from  this  side  httle  was  to  be  expected  for  art-industry.* 

*  Concerning  the  condition  of  art-industrial  instruction  in  Prussia  up  to  the  year 
1866,  compare :  "  The  Advancement  of  Art-Industry  in  England,  and  the  Position 
of  this  Question  in  Gerr^p^^^^^yg^j^^j^part  iii,  p.  188,  &c. 
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WORK  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AS  RE-ORGANIZED  IN  1870. 

By  the  Plan  of  Re-organization  of  March  31,  1870,  the  complete  course  of  the 
Prussian  Industrial  Schools  was  extended  to  three  years,  and  the  modern  languages 
were  incorporated  into  the  plan  of  instruction.  In  consequence  of  more  rigorous 
conditions  of  admission,  the  aim  of  instruction  was  elevated  for  most  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  linear  drawing  especially  profited  by  these  new  arrangements.  Generally 
speaking,  the  schools  retained  the  character  of  technical  schools,,  which  is  quite 
plainly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Plan  of  Re-organization.  It  says :  "  The 
youth  entering  upon  industrial  life  must  be  able  to  examine  the  progress  of  other 
nations  in  the  departments  of  technology  and  of  industry,  and  to  put  this  progress 
to  use  in  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  community.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, sufiioient  at  least  to  enable  him  correctly  to  understand  the  works  written 
in  them.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  relation  to  the  aoquatic, 
vegetable,  and  animal  world,  must  not  be  unknown  to  him.  Finally,  he  needs  an 
insight  into  the  histoiy  of  the  development  of  nations  and  of  states,  into  their  inter- 
course, and  their  commercial  relations  with  each  other." 

It  is  apparent,  that  these  higher  industrial  institutions  are  not  intended  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working  people,  but  that  they  are  only  fitted  to  offer  to  the  wealthier 
classes  the  opportunity  for  general  improvement  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  organization  of  preparatory  classes, as  "Lower  Industrial  Schools,"  is 
left  to  the  respective  communes  wherever  it  may  be  necessaiy.  Art  Schools  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  Prus- 
sia only  in  Berlin,  Dautzic,  Breslau,  Erfurt,  and  Magdeburg.  As  for  the  rest,  special 
schools  in  Prussia  are  but  shghtly  developed  even  to-day ;  an  exception  is  made  only 
by  the  department  of  manufactures,  in  which  a  satisfactory  advance  in  this  respect 
is  to  be  noted.  But  the  need  of  such  schools  is  becoming  more  apparent  from  year 
to  year,  and  by  degrees  the  government  is  likewise  beginning  to  look  more  favor- 
ably upon  the  matter. 

GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
TRAINING  OF   THE  FRENCH. 

Immediately  after  the  war  with  France,  the  authorities  of  the  various  industrial 
towns  of  Prussia  were  called  upon,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  to  follow  the  example  of  France  in  the  organization  of  Draw- 
ing and  Industrial  schools;  and  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  industrial 
importance  of  these  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  form  thetruebasis  of  thewealth 
of  France.  Regulations  in  regard  to  teachers  of  freehand  drawing  and  modelling  at 
the  Industrial  Schools  were  prepared  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  impossible  to  judge  from  the  Exhibition  how  far  these  efforts  have  since 
been  realized.  Only  the  "Society  of  Mechanics"  of  Berlin  had  provided  a  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  its  activity,  as  regards  the  organization  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  schools.  Statistical  tables,  reports  up  to  the  year  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  plans  of  the  building  of  the  society,  were  submitted. 

ADMIRABLE  SERIES  OF  STUDIES  FOR  USE  IN  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  AND   ART. 

The-  pupUs  of  the  Royal  Building  Academy  exhibited  the  wall-charts  for  art- 
historical  instruction  in  use  in  the  institution,  and  the  "  Examples  and  Studies" 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Prof.  C.  Botticher,  a  magnificent  collection  for  the 
illustration  of  art-historical  lectmres  as  well  as  for  studies  in  copying.  We  may 
mention  also,  that  the  "  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  edited  by  E.  Jacobsthal,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  C.  Botticher's  "  Tectonics  of  the  Greeks,"  was  exhibited  as 
an  aid  for  teaching  in  higher  architectural  schools.  The  students  likewise  exhib- 
ited the  autographed  drawings  made  by  them,  as  studies  of  architectural  monu- 
ments. The  publication  of  these  drawings  commenced  in  1873.  Besides  being 
well-chosen  and  neatly  executed,  they  offer  an  advantage  in  this,  that  they  are  afl 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  which  facilitates  comparative  study  very  materially. 
This  interesting  work,  of  which  four  parts  have  already  appeared,  began  with 
antique,  ancient  Christian,  and  Romanesque  architecture,  and  will  embrace  the 
works  of  the  Gothic  style  and  of  the  Renaissance,  down  to  modern  times.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  price  of  twenty-five  silver  grosohens,  for 
each  part,  is  amazingly  cheap. 

The  influence  of  Schinkel  made  itself  felt  to  such  a  degree,  more  especially  in  the 
architectural  schools  of  ^^jfMyWWi/^^C^fm^^^'*'^^^'^  productions ;  and. 
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if  his  creative  power  has  not  been  inherited  by  his  school,  he  has  at  least  left  to  it 
his  artistic  principles.  The  character  of  the  technical  tendencies  of  architecture  in 
Berlitf  was  shown  most  conspicuously  by  the  more  important  publications  in  this 
department. 

The  world-renowned  firm  of  Ernst  &  Korn  truly  forms  the  central  point  for  the 
whole  of  Germany,  for  publications  of  this  kind;  and  the  works  exhibited  by  it 
occupied  nearly  a  whole  section  of  the  middle  tract  of  the  pavilion  of  Group  XXVI. 
It  would  lead  too  far  were  it  attempted  here  to  review  all  the  later  issues.  These 
works  are  well  known  to  specialists  everywhere,  and  a  simple  mention  of  the  praise- 
worthy activity  of  the  firm  must  therefore  suffice. 

Of  other  more  important  pubhcations  concerned  with  drawing  and  art-education, 
and  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition,  the  "  Wall-Charts  of  Antique  Life  and  Art,"  by 
Prof.  B.  V.  d.  Launitz,  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ust.  The  introduction  of 
art-scientific  instruction  into  the  Middle  Schools  began  with  these  chai'ts ;  and 
through  their  instrumentality  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  study  was  first 
fairly  started.  The  work  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  does  not  need  any 
further  recommendation.  The  "'Ornaments  of  all  the  Classical  Epochs  of  Art,"  by 
W.  Zahn  (1870),  are  very  beautifully  executed  in  color,  but  too  smaU.  to  be  of  use  as 
copies.  The  "Ornamental  Copies,"  by  Bogler  (Wiesbaden,  Both)  are  distinguished 
by  simpUcity  and  perspicuity  of  form;  the  "  Ornaments,"  by  J.  A.  MiiUer,  issued  by 
the  same  publisher,  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

OTHER  SERIES  OF  ART  STUDIES  CRITICISED. 

Domsohke's  "  Drawing  of  Ornaments,"  in  two  crayons,  is  not  as  recommendable ; 
the  motives  are  stale,  and  the  execution  hard  and  black.  The  "Drawing-school in 
Wall-Charts,"  by  Troschel,  is  good  as  far  as  instruction  in  form  and  in  ornament  is 
concerned ;  the  continuation  in  figure-drawing  is  objectionable ;  the  charts  for 
projection  are  superfluous.  Projection  must  be  demonstrated  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  figures  must  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  him. 

The  "  Berhn  Systematic  Drawing  School,"  by  W.  Hermes,  was  represented  by 
its.  jubilee  edition  of  1872,  in  nineteen  volumes.  For  amateurs  these  thmgs  may 
perhaps  do ;  for  serious  instruction  in  drawing  they  are  not  fitted. 

The  various  pictures  for  the  lower  grades  of  object  teaching  were  surprisingly 
deficient.  With  the  exception  of  Schnorr's  Bible  Pictures,  none  of  them  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  picture-sheets  for  children. 

Saxony. 

The  exhibition  made  in  the  Pavilion  of  Education  by  the  Royal  Saxonian  Gov- 
ernment principally  embraced,  according  to  the  preface  of  the  special  catalogue, 
"  only  such  aids  for  teaching,  and  other  objects  for  educational  pu3rposes,  as  owed 
their  origin  to  the  savants,  schoolmen,  and.  manufacturers  of  the  kmgdom."  But 
further  on  we  find  it  stated,  ' '  that  even  in  this  respect  it  was  impossible  to  present 
a  complete  picture,  as  only  very  few  of  the  numerous  and  important  works  relating 
to  the  subject,  and  emanating  from  the  university  of  the  country  and  from  its 
technical  mgh  schools,  had  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition." 

Any  further  information  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  omission  was  not  suppUed ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  question  of  space  had  prevented  a  more  comprehensive 
display  of  the  Saxonian  Educational  Exhibition.  This  can  only  be  regretted,  as  it 
is  well  known,  that  education  in  Saxony,  both  general  and  industrial,  occupies  a 
very  high  position.  In  regard  to  general  arrangements  and  statistics,  the  neces- 
sary information  was  given  by  a  report  which  had  been  specially  written  for  the 
Exhibition. 

Industrial  instruction  in  Saxony  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  working 
classes,  and,  compared  with  Prussia,  the  special  schools  have  been  developed  much 
more  extensively.  Drawing  consequently  plays  a  more  important  part  throughout 
the  Industrial  Schools  of  the  country  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  wherever  special 
branches  are  to  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  education  usually  received  in  the 
People's  Schools  is  accepted  as  a  preparation  by  most  of  these  institutions ;  the 
courses  extend  through  three  years  (in  winter  only),  the  pupil  continuing  to  work 
at  his  trade  in  the  mean  time.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Building  Trades 
Schools  of  Chemnitz,  Leipsic,  Plauen,  Zittau,  and  Dresden.  Saxony  also  possesses 
a  oonsi4erable  number  of  Weaving  Schools,  among  which  those  at  Chemnitz, 
Glauchau,  Frankenberg,  Oederna,  Werdau,  Gross-Schonau,  Hainichen,  Limbach, 
and  Mittweida  are  the  most  prominent.  The  wooden-ware  and  toy  manufactories 
of  the  Saxonian  Ore-Mountains  have  also  received  some  attention  of  late,  and 
drawing  and  painting  schools  have  been  opened  in  SeiSen  and  Grunhainichen  for 
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As  previously  remarked,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  of  specimens  by  the  pupils, 
only  the  Technical  High  Schools  at  Dresden  and  at  Frankenberg  having  made  a 
display  of  any  extent.  Drawing-copies,  models,  and  other  aids  for  instruction, 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  exhibition. 

By  the  People's  School  law  of  1873,  drawing  has  also  been  made  compulsory  m 
the  lower  schools,  in  some  of  which,  however,  it  had  already  been  carefully  prac- 
ticed before.  The  drawing-copies  of  H.  Schmidt  and  W.  Zimmerman  (teachers  in 
the  Middle  Schools  of  Zwickau)  must  here  be  mentioned  before  all  others  as  very 
superior  aids  for  teaching  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction.  According  to  Schmidt's 
method,  the  simplest  geometrical  ground  forms  are  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  to  give  to  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  formation  'of  the  figures ;  at  a 
later  period,  the  more  complicated  forms,  together  with  their  guiding-fines,  which 
are  given  in  red,  are  copied  freehand  from  examples.  The  lines  of  shadow  must  be 
foimd  by  the  pupil  himself,  the  teacher  having  previously  explained  them,  after 
which  the  back-ground  and  intermediate  planes  are  filled  in  with  flat  tints. 

Zimmerman's  copies  pursue  the  same  method  on  the  whole.  The  forms  are 
marked  in  strong  black  outlines,  and  relieved  by  colored  tints,  which  adds  meas- 
urably to  their  distinctness  at  a  distance.  The  guiding-lines,  which  the  pupil  must 
erase  after  he  has  sketched  his  drawing,  are  given  in  red  dots. 

These  methods  banish  all  mechanical  aids,  and  aim  at  the  education  of  the  eye, 
as  well  as  of  the  hand.  As  a  basis  for  the  copies  in  question,  which  are  exemplary 
as  far  as  method  is  concerned,  the  "Little  Draughtsman,"  by  F.W.  Tretau,  pro- 
fessor in  Chemnitz,  has  been  used,  whUe,  for  the  ornamental  forms,  the  works  of 
Herdtle  and  Weishaupt  have  principally  been  drawn  upon. 

*  *       •  *  *  *  *  * 

Besides  the  drawing-copies  alluded  to  as  being  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Zwickau, 
the  plastic  "  Models  lor  Freehand  Drawing  and  Modelling,"  issued  by  the  Royal 
School  for  Modelling  and  Pattern-Drawing  in  Dresden,  must  also  receive  honorable 
mention.  These  models  were  designed  by  Prof.  Krumbholz  and  Hanel,  and  are 
iijtended  to  continue  the  instruction  in  drawing,  from  the  elementary  stage  up  to 
the  round.  The  collection  consists  of  three  series, — the  first  embracing  leaves  in 
symmetrical  as  well  as  in  natural  arrangement,  together  with  ornamental  motives, 
these  latter  principally  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  the  second  series 
comprises  larger  details  of  ornaments  in  successive  development,  up  to  complete 
ornaments  (in  the  same  style)  with  reference  to  their  local  application ;  while  ithe 
third  series  embraces  pure  severe  ornamentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  examples  of 
a  naturalistic  tendency  on  the  other,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  more  advanced 
pupils  how  plant-forms  may  be  utilized  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  publication 
of  this  collection  was  not  undertaken  as  a  business  speculation.  The  models  owe 
their  origin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the  institution  which 
produced  them  with  good  plastic  examples,  fitted  to  educate  the  taste  and  the  feel- 
mg  for  the  beautiful ;  and,  as  it  was  desired  to  enable  other  institutions  to  share  in 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  models,  the  price  of  the  oasts  (exe- 
cuted in  the  casting-shop  of  the  institution)  has  been  placed  so  low  that  even  the 
poorer  schools  can  afford  to  buy  them.  Series  I.  (twelve  models)  costs  six  thalers ; 
Series  II.  (twelve  models),  nine  thalers  ;  Series  III.  (nine  models),  ten  thalers. 

The  choice  of  motives  in  these  models,  and  their  systematic  grouping,  must  be 
called  excellent,  while  the  execution  is  truly  exemplary.  In  original  models  even, 
the  edges  are  but  seldom  found  as  sharp  and  as  clean  as  in  these  oasts,  which  are 
herewith  warmly  recommended  to  all  institutions. 

Other  smaller  works  by  various  authors,  which  were  likewise  exhibited,  did  not 
offer  anything  specially  noteworthy.  Seltmann's  models  for  instruction  in  draw- 
ing (wooden  solids  of  various  shapes  capable  of  forming  a  variety  of  figures)  are 
somewhat  clumsy.  Frobel's  useful  stigmographic  copies  for  the  first  stages  of 
instruction  are  well  known.  As  aids  for  object  teaching,  there  were  exhibited  the 
Bible  Pictures,  by  Schwarz  and  by  C.  Ehrenberg;  also  "German  History,"  in  pic- 
tures by  various  authors,  and  Overbeck's  magnificent  "Atlas  of  Greek  Art-Mythol- 
ogy," for  the  higher  educational  institutions.  Two  volumes  of  this  extensive  work, 
"Zeus"  and  "Hera,"  have  so  far  been  issued. 

Hbssia. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessia  exhibited  almost  nothing  but  specimens  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Artisans'  and  Improvement  Schools.  These  institutions,  the  first  of  which 
were  opened  in  Darmstadt,  Mayence,  and  Giessen  in  1838,  have  increased  consid- 
erably since  then,  so  that  now  each  little  town  in  the  country  possesses  one  of  them. 
The  attendance  is  voluntary  everywhere ;  and,  until  quite  lately,  the  instruction, 
to  which  apprentices  and  JQurneyrnen  are  admitted,  was  gratuitous;  at  present,  the 
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pupils  are  charged  a  moderate  tuition-fee  (six  to  thirty  kreutzers  per  month),  but  the 
notoriously  poor  are  exempted  from  its  payment,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  are 
even  provided  with  the  necessary  writing  and  drawing  materials  free  of  charge. 

The  main  stress  in  instruction  is  laid  upon  technical  drawing,  to  which  are  added 
the  other  branches,  such  as  geometry,  arithmetic,  style,  &c.,  with  reference  to 
practical  wants.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  time,  the  schools  ooniine  themselves 
to  that  which  is  the  most  necessary  and  useful  for  the  working-man,  while  the 
branches  of  education  of  lesser  importance  are  passed  over.  No  premiums  are 
given  to  the  pupils;  but  every  year  their  work  is  submitted  to  a  special  commission, 
by  whom  it  is  examined,  and  reported  upon.  The  general  part  of  this  report  is 
pubhshed,  while  the  part  devoted  to  special  criticism  is  communicated  confiden- 
tially to  the  school-committees  and  teachers. 

The  Hessian  Industrial  Association  has  rendered  great  service  to  these  schools, 
whose  influence  upon  the  industries  is  so  beneficial.  The  first  impetus  toward 
their  organization  was  given  by  this  society,  and  it  has  since  done  all  in  its  power 
to  advance  the  schools,  and  to  increase  their  number.  But  the  most  important 
part  of  its  activity  consisted  in  the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  publica- 
tion of  practical  and  suitable  copies.  The  basis  for  this  excellent  collection  for 
all  branches  of  industry  was  laid  by  the  former  secretary  of  the  society,  the  px'es- 
ent  Grand  Ducal  Upper  Building  Councillor  Rossler.  The  "Drawing  Copies  for 
the  Artisans'  Drawing  Schools  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessia,"  as  well  as  the 
"Technical  Designs,  and  Designs  for  the  Various  Branches  of  Industry,"  which 
were  issued  at  a  later  period,  have  gone  through  repeated  editions,  and  have  been 
disseminated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  for  the  schools  of  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  By  reason  of  their  simple,  practical  representation, 
they  wQl  always  remain  an  excellent  aid  for  teaching  in  aU  industrial  schools.  The 
activity  and  the  care  which  the  society  in  question  has  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industries  were  most  beautifully  illustrated  by  these  examples  at  the 
Exhibition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  have  evening  and  Sunday  courses  only, 
the  work  of  their  pupils  must  not  be  criticised  as  severely  as  if  it  were  the  produc- 
tion of  day  schools  ;  it  showed  honest,  conscientious  effort  throughout,  very  gen- 
erally also  accompanied  by  good  results.  Machine-drawing  is  principally  culti- 
vated ;  but  some  of  the  schools  exhibited  also  very  neat  freehand  drawings  from 
copies  and  casts.  For  the  benefit  of  technical  Unear  drawing,  it  would  appear 
desirable,  however,  to  pay  more  attention  to  projection  ;  many  of  the  schools  were 
very  deficient  in  it.  Very  good  exercises  were  to  be  seen  in  outline  ornament, 
which  is  more  useful  than  painstaking  finish  in  shading,  wherever  there  is  lack  of 
time,  even  for  the  better  schools. 

Of  further  aids  for  teaching  in  drawing,  the  models  by  J.  Schroder  again  held 
the  first  rank,  the  same  as  at  previous  exhibitions.  This  rich  collection  contains 
representations  in  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  machine  building,  stone  con- 
structions, raUroad  building,  carpentry,  metallurgy,  and  agriculture. 

HAMBtFRG. 

There  is  hardly  another  city  in  Germany  at  present,  in  which  drawing  is  taught 
as  caref  uUy  and  as  conscientiously  as  in  Hamburg.  By  the  united  action  of  the  in- 
telligent and  capable  teachers  employed  in  the  General  Industrial  School  of  the 
city,  a  definite  method  of  teaching  has  developed  itself  in  this  institution  (now  also 
inteoduced  into  the  People's  Schools),  which  deserves  to  be  called  exemplary  in  its 
well-ordered,  gradual  progress.  The  favorable  impression  made  upon  the  visitor  by 
the  exhibition,  was  not,  however,  to  be  alone  attributed  to  the  excellent  resulte 
which  were  shown,  but  also  to  the  painstaking  arrangement,  the  conscientious 
adjustment  of  the  whole,  by  means  of  which  the  aim  of  the  exhibition — to  give  an 
insight  into  methods  and  results — ^was  completely  attained.  There  were  on  exhibi- 
tion specimens  of  the  achievements  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  the  General  Indus- 
trial and  the  Building  Trades  School,  and  of  the  Industrial  Scliool  for  Girls;  the 
systematic  course  of  instruction  was  shown  by  the  usual  drawings,  arranged  upon 
revolving  stands.  Before  entering  upon  our  review,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a 
short  general  sketch  of  the  organization  and  the  arrangement  of  the  institution 
under  the  excellent  management  of  O.  Jessen. 

The  General  Industrial  School  in  Hamburg  was  opened  in  1865 :  its  aim  being  to 
provide  the  scientific  knowledge  and  artistic  education  which  is  necessary  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  but  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  work- 
shop. 
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IMPORT ANCB   GIVEN  TO   DRAWING. 

Alongside  of  the  other  scientific  and  commercial  branches,  the  widest  field  is 

given  to  drawing ;  and,  taking  the  various  classes  together,  not  less  than  318  hours 

each  week  are  devoted  to  it,  which  are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Hours. 

Freehand  drawing 66 

Drawing  with  the  aid  of  compasses 38 

Special  drawing  for  building-mechanics,  joiners,  &c 8 

Special  drawing  and  lecture  for  shipbuilders 6 

Special  drawing  for  machinists,  locksmiths,  &c 8 

Special  drawing  for  tinsmiths,  &c 4 

Special  drawing  for  painters,  sculptors,  &c 13 

Special  drawing  for  lithographers 8 

Drawing  from  living  plants  and  animals 8 

Forms  and  color  applied  to  art-industry 8 

Drawing  and  designing  of  ornaments 8 

Decorative  painting 10 

ModelUng  in  clay 6 

Elementary  drawing  for  boys 44 

Instruction  is  given  on  week-days  from  five  to  nine  in  the  evening,  and  on  Sun- 
days from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning. 

The  School  for  BuOding-Mechanics,  under  the  same  management,  offers  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  theoretical  education,  and  special  training  in  drawing.  The 
complete  course  can  be  finished  in  three  winters  ;  113  hours  each  week  are  given  to 
drawing,  which  are  divided  among  the  various  branches  as  follows  : — 

Hours. 

Freehand  drawing 30 

Drawing  with  the  aid  of  compasses 10 

Descriptive  geometry 18 

Architecture,  construction,  estimates,  working-drawings 54 

Instruction  is  given  daily  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  the  necessary  intermissions. 

In  the  General  Industrial  School  there  are  also  three  additional  courses  of  elemen- 
tary drawing  for  boys. 

Yearly  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  are  held  at  Easter,  but  no  premiums 
or  other  marks  of  distinction  are  distributed. 

In  the  united  institutions  there  are  at  present  employed,  besides  the  director,  18 
teachers,  and  15  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  1161  in  the  winter 
half-year  of  1873-73.  This  number  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  but  its  excellent  reputation  is  mainly  owing  to  its  success 
in  drawing. 

METHODS   OF  TEACHING  DRAWING  IN  HAMBURG  SCHOOL. 

The  method  of  elementary  instruction  may  be  briefly  stated  a  s  follows :  The  pupils 
begin  with  drawing  in  squares,  practicing  the  straight  line  in  the  various  directions, 
in  its  combination  in  frets,  borders,  &c. ,  progressing  gradually  to  more  compUcated 
star-shaped  figures.  The  teacher  draws  upon  the  blackboard,  which  is  divided  into 
squares,  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon  slates,  and  at  a  later  period  into 
books.  This  is  followed  up  by  a  short  but  thorough  exercise:  1;  changing  a  figure 
into  its  opposite;  3,  transformation  of  the  opposites;  and,  3,  combining  new  forms. 
Finally  the  teacher  also  causes  the  pupils  to  draw  figures  into  the  squares,  from 
figures  which  he  has  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  without  squares.  At  this  stage 
the  instruction  therefore  adheres  in  general  to  the  principles  of  Frobel. 

The  next  thing  is  drawing  from  printed  wall-charts,  at  first  in  classes,  then  in 
sections,  and  at  last  individually.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  separated  from  sys- 
tematic instruction-  in  the  knowledge  of  form.  The  wall-charts  offer  only  plane 
figures  in  front  view,  and  without  guiding-lines.  The  latter  must  be  found  by  the 
pupils  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  A  commencement  is  made 
with  straight-line  figures,  which  are  drawn  simultaneously  upon  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher  (from  Dr.  Stuhlmann's  Wall-Charts),  and  these  are  followed  up  by 
curvilinear  ornamental  forms  (from  the  Wall-Charts  by  H.  Wohlien).*    When  the 

*According  to  a  private  communication  H.  Wohlien's  charts  only  will  be  used 
in  future. 
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pupils  have  acquired  the  necessary  skill  in  these  exercises,  drawing  from  objects  is 
taken  up  with  each  pupil  individually. 

Each  pupil  (sometimes  also  two  or  three)  draws  from  a  separate  model,  which  is 
placed  before  him  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  1.5  metres. 

The  pupils  must  acquire  the  facility  of  discerning,  estimating,  and  representing 
the  changes  caused  by  the  perspective  by  means  of  simple  observation  in  gauging 
with  their  lead-pencils.  The  beginning  is  made  by  F.  Heimerdinger's  wooden 
models ;  these  are  succeeded  by  simple  models  in  plaster,  and  by  utensils,  vpith  ref- 
erence to  light  and  shade. 

In  the  upper  sections  of  the  girls'  classes  the  dravring  of  designs  for  embroidery 
is  added  to  the  previous  subjects,  the  pupils  being  first  made  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  elementary  forms,  then  led  to  the  application  of  a  given  form  to 
various  uses,  and  finally  instructed  in  the  making  of  original  designs. 

In  the  Industrial  Schools,  drawing  is  practiced  from  models  only,  at  first  simply 
in  outline,  then  gradually  progressing  to  shading,  the  various  means  of  representa- 
tion being  employed  in  the  course  of  the  instruction.  Figure-drawing  is  practiced 
only  by  those  whose  calling  requires  it. 

The  specimens  exhibited  gave  proof  that  all  branches  of  dravmig  receive  careful 
attention  in  the  institution,  that  the  study  of  ornament  is  supported  by  the  study 
of  plant-forms,  and  that  the  incitement  to  self -activity  in  composition  is  not  neg 
lected. 

The  objects  exhibited  by  the  pupils  of  the  special  courses  for  decorators,  joiners, 
&c.,  showed  in  the  practical,  simple  construction  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  correct 
formation  and  application  of  ornament,  that  the  school  follows  with  zeal  in  the  track 
of  the  reformatory  tendencies  which  are  making  way  for  themselves  in  England 
and  iri  Austria.  In  the  drawings  of  the  objects,  which  drawings  are  not  to  be  used 
as  pictures,  but  are  produced  simply  with  a  view  to  their  practical  execution,  the 
readiest  means  are  employed,  and  all  superfiuous  painting  and  time-taking  finish 
is  avoided. 

Drawing  and  modelling  only  are  practiced  in  the  institution  ;  and  it  is  left  to  the 
opportunities  and  to  the  diligence  of  the  individual  pupils  to  execute  in  their  shops 
the  designs  which  they  have  made  in  the  school  under  the  direction  of  their  teach- 
ers. This  is  a  very  excellent  means  of  transplanting  the  advantages  of  the  school 
directly  into  the  industries,  and  thereby  keeping  ahve  the  interest  in  the  school 
among  the  tradesmen.  Several  objects  were  on  exhibition  which  had  been  pro- 
duced through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  institution  in  this  mannei-,  and  which  gave 
evidence  of  a  very  refined  taste.  Specially  prominenc  among  these  objects  were  the 
works  of  the  joiners.  In  modelling  (plaster  and  wax)  ornamental  and  figure  subjects 
had  been  executed,  and  the  exact,  severe  treatment  of  the  forms  deserved  all  praise. 

Linear  drawing  is  carried  on  quite  as  systematically  as  freehand  drawing,  and 
the  geometrical  constructions  always  find  their  appUcation  in  practical  examples. 
Truly  excellent  work  was  especially  shown  by  the  School  for  BuUding-Mechanics, 
which  also  exhibited  very  pretty  architectural  designs.  The  execution  of  the  draw- 
ings was  as  precise  as  it  was  simple ;  and  so-called  exhibition-drawings,  only  calcu- 
lated to  catch  the  eye  of  laymen,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  St.  Pauli  Industrial  School,  which  is  under  the  care  and  the  administration 
of  the  General  Industrial  School  since  1870,  also  submitted  very  good  work. 

Although  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Hamburg  were  not  brilliant  in  pompous  tab- 
leaux, rather  contenting  themselves  to  exhibit  their  achievements  to  the  public  in 
a  more  modest  form,  they  nevertheless  attracted  the  attention  of  specialists  to  a 
high  degree,  and  gave  thorough  satisfaction  on  all  sides,  for  the  very  reason  that 
their  appearance  was  so  unostentatious. 

The  institution  sent  almost  all  its  teachers  to  visit  the  exhibition  at  Vienna ;  and 
the  increased  experience  there  gathered  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  further 
development  of  the  schools.* 

In  1867  there  was  also  opened  in  Hamburg  a  Girls'  Industrial  School  (instruction 
during  the  day),  which  embraces  all  the  branches  of  general  education,  and  in 
which  drawing  is  likewise  cultivated  with  especial  care.  In  the  higher  classes  of 
this  school  attention  is  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  designing  of  patterns.  The 
instruction  commences  with  the  representation  of  simple  linear  ornaments,  bor- 
ders, &o.,  executed  from  slight  sketches  ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  attempts  at  com- 
position, for  rosettes,  decorations  for  fiat  surfaces,  &c.,  in  their  application  to  the 
dress,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

*It  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hamburg  Industrial  Museum  had  but  a 
limited  supply  of  funds  to  make  purchases  of  art-industrial  objects  at  the  World's 
Fair.  In  this  respect  the  collections  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  had  been 
more  abundantly  provided  for. 
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The  drawings  and  finished  objects  which  were  exliibited  gave  evidence  of  surety 
in  the  handling  of  form,  and  of  a  healthy  feeling  in  original  composition.  Many 
of  the  patterns  invented  by  the  pupils  of'  the  institution  have  found  their  way  into 
various  journals  of  fashion.  The  specimens  by  the  pupils  of  the  "Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Female  Industrial  Activity"  likewise  deserve  honorable  mention. 

The  Girls'  School  of  the  Women's  Society  in  Paulsenatiftalso  submitted  drawings, 
which  illustrated  the  practical  character  of  the  method  in  use  in  Hamburg.* 

France. 

With  no  nation  has  drawing,  as  such,  played  a  more  important  part,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  than  with  the  Rrench.  In  triath,  it  might  be  said,  that  their  wealth 
is  owing  principally  to  their  drawing-schools,  which  are  the  mainstays  of  their 
industry,  even  to-day.  We  would  have  to  go  far  back  into  the  past  did  we  wish  to 
seek  for  the  causes  which  have  enabled  the  French  to  raise  themselves  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  world  in  the  departments  of  art  and  of  art-industry,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  as  the  recognized  leaders  of  taste  down  to  the  very  present.  The  first 
impulse  towards  the  emancipation  from  blind  submission,  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  was  given  by  the  contests  at  the  World's  Fairs;  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  art-science,  a  campaign  was  opened  against  the  weaknesses  and  the  defects  of 
established  French  custom.  England  energetically  took  the  lead ;  Austria  and 
Germany  followed,  the  latter,  however,  only  in  part.  Thanks  to  the  Museums  and 
Art  Schools,  the  reform,  which  took  its  rise  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  has 
advanced  victoriously  thus  far,  and  has  produced  a  change  of  forms,  even  in 
France.  But  with  the  French — highly-gifted  artistically  as  they  are,  and  with  past 
successes  upon  which  they  can  justly  look  with  pride — ^the  inherited  traditions  are 
too  strongly  rooted  to  make  a  rapid  revolution  possible. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  art,  although  they  arise 
unconsciously  in  every  civilized  nation,  can  be  superintended,  directed,  and  fostered 
nmch  more  readily  to-day  than  in  former  times.  This  is  first  of  aU  owing  to  the 
fact,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  great  activity  displayed  in  the  field  of  art-soientiflc 
research,  the  classics  of  the  past  have  been  put  at  our  disposal,  and  can  be  used  as 
a  means  for  the  education  of  taste  by  being  presented  to  the  people  in  collections. 
But  besides  these  we  have  also  the  drawing-shools,  or,  more  generally  speaiing, 
instruction  in  art,  by  means  of  which  a  direct  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
ujion  the  productions  of  art  and  of  art  industry.  In  England  and  in  Austria,  these 
means  for  the  reform  of  taste  are  in  successful  operation.  In  France,  museums 
and  collections  have,  of  course,  been  in  existence  all  along,  but  they  were  only 
called  to  mind  again,  as  a  means  of  art-industrial  education,  by  the  opposition 
which  used  them  as  a  basis  of  operations  in  its  warfare  against  inherited  French 
traditions  in  matters  of  art.  The  energetic  eflforts  lately  made  in  France  to  exert 
a  purifying  influence  upon  the  education  of  taste,  by  instruction  in  drawing,  can- 
not be  mistaken.  But  little  value  was  formerly  attached  in  the  French  drawing- 
schools  to  the  cultivation  or  the  perfection  of  any  definite  tendency  in  style.  The 
celebrated  national  art  of  the  French  was  brilliant  only  in  technical  dexterity,  in 
the  facility  of  imitation,  in  exterior  qualities,  in  all  of  which  it  stands  unsur- 

*Industrial  Schools  at  Hamburg.— Accovding  to  the  last  yearly  report  (1874)  of 
the  "  General  Industrial  School,  and  School  for  Building-Mechanics,"  the  city  of 
Hamburg  has  voted  eight  hundred  thousand  thalers  (about  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars),  for  a  building  which  is  toaccommodatethe  school  in  question,  together  with 
the  Hamburg  Real-School  and  the  Industrial  Museum.  The  rooma  set  apart  for  the 
Industrial  School  will  embrace  nineteen  drawing  and  modelling  halls,  seven  class- 
rooms for  scientific  insti-uction,  several  rooms  for  collections,  and  the  necessary 
offices,  &c.  The  great  service  which  the  Industrial  Museum  renders  to  the  school 
is  fuUy  acknowledged  in  the  Report,  and  the  importance  of  instruction  in  drawing 
m  the  People's  Schools  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "  It  is  of  equally  great  importance  to  the 
activity  of  the  Industrial  School,  that  instruction  in  drawing  is  carried  out  rigidly 
and  systematically  in  the  Hamburg  People's  Schools.  Even  now  (i.  e.,  after  draw- 
ing in  the  People's  Schools  has  been  taught  only  a  short  time)  many  of  the  pupUs 
come  to  the  school  with  a  much  better  preparation  than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  make  good  draughtsmen  of  them  while  they  are  still  apprentices  " 
The  Industrial  School  for  Girls"  also  possesses  a  buUding  of  its  own,  which  was 
commenced  m  1872.  This  school  was  caUed  into  life  by  the  "Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Female  Industrial  Activity.  Being  a  private  enterprise,  the  cost 
of  the  buildmg,  one  hundred  thousand  marks  (about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars) 
was  raised  by  subscription ;  but  the  city  donated  the  land  (twenty  thousand  feet^ 
upon  which  it  stands.— 2Van«i.  ' 
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passed,  even  to-day.     Henceforth,  however,  the  position  of  their  industry  will 
depend  upon  the-  measure  of  success  with  which  they  may  apply  their  technical 
skill  to  scientific  and  purely  artistic  efforts.     Undoubtedly  the  competition  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1873  has  again  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  France. 
******* 

We  must  now  endeavor  to  answer  the  following  questions :  What  is  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  in  the  schools  in  regard  to  style?  And  what  position  does  art- 
instruction  in  general  occupy  in  France  at  present  ? 

As  regards  the  first  question,  the  most  important  point,  which  we  will  have  to 
place  above  all  others,  is  tliis :  "What  is  it  that  is  drawn  in  the  schools?"  for  the 
practical  draughtsman  will  finally  express  himself  in  the  forms  in  which  he  was 
trained,  or  will  at  least  find  pleasure  in  them.  The  importance  attaching  to  copies, 
models,  &c.,  has  long  been  recognized  in  France,  and  for  decades  Parisian  firms 
have  ruled  the  world  by  the  drawing-copies  pubUshed  by  them. 

EVOLUTION  IN   METHODS,  AND  IN  MATEEIALS   USED   IN  TEACHING  DRAWING. 

Julien,  with  his  numerous  works,  was  the  leading  author  until  after  the  year 
1850,  and  not  in  France  alone.  His  smoothly-executed  heads,  his  showy  orna- 
ments,— taking  to  the  eye,  but  of  doubtful  value  for  rational  instruction, — were  to 
be  found  wherever  there  were  drawing-schools.  With  such  models  figure-drawing 
must  of  necessity  go  astray  ;  an  observation  which  was  again  confirmed  at  Vienna 
by  the  specimens  exhibited  by  those  institutions  in  which  the  older  publications  of 
this  author  are  still  in  use.  Besides  Julien's  copies,  there  were  also  employed 
simple  ornaments  (of  which  those  by  BUordeaux  were  perhaps  the  most  elegant), 
and,  above  all,  studies  of  flowers.  Standard  examples  of  the  latter  class  were  pro- 
duced qTiite  early,  and  are  still  being  produced  ;  for  in  them  lies  the  most  important 
element  of  industry. 

Now  came  the  World's  Fairs,  and  competition  demanded  forms  of  greater  pre- 
cision in  industry.  But  these  could  be  introduced  only  by  new  means  of  art- 
instruction. 

The  revolution  that  has  been  consummated  in  the  department  of  art-instruction 
in  France,  within  the  last  few  years,  is  a  most  portentous  sign  of  the  gradual  revo- 
lution of  taste  in  French  art-industry.  Drawing-copies  no  longer  spring  into  exist- 
ence out  of  the  imagination  of  individuals  ;  a  stricter  method  is  pursued  in  the 
selection  of  motives,  and  a  return  to  the  classics  has  taken  place.  The  firm '  'Julien" 
itself  brought  out  "  Etudes  d'apres  1' Antique ; "  but  these  unfortunately  were  again 
too  bold,  too  broad  in  treatment,  to  be  useful  as  standards  in  the  elementary  stages 
of  figure-drawing.  In  ornament  the  Renaissance  was  at  first  gone  back  to ;  but 
finally  motives  and  forms  from  the  whole  range  of  art-history  were  presented  in  the 
copies,  beginning  with  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  &c.,  and  reaching  down  to  the 
latest  Kococo.  The  imitation  of  the  most  varied  styles  in  modem  French  industry 
may  have  some  connection  with  this  fact.  A  number  of  prominent  pubhshers,  such 
as  Delagrave,  Delarue,  Ducher,  Monrocq  Freres,  Baudri,  Morel,  &c.,  have  produced 
truly  magnificent  works  of  this  kind.  The  return  to  classical  examples,  and  more 
especially  to  the  antique  in  figure-drawing,  has  continued  to  increase  since  the  last 
Exhibition ;  and  the  government  of  France,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  has  given 
its  support  to  these  efforts.  To  be  sure,  the  fruits  of  this  movement,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  visible  as  yet ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  energetic  efforts 
are  making  everywhere  to  introduce  purer  elements  into  form. 

VABiotrs  COURSES  of  art  studies  approved. 

Of  the  latest  publications  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition,  mention  must  be  made 
before  all  of  F.  Ravaisson's  "  Classiques  de  I'Art,  Modelles  pour  I'Enseignement  du 
Dessin."  Most  of  the  photographs  of  which  this  series  consists  are  taken  from  the 
classical  plastic  works  of  the  Louvre,  the  rest  being  from  drawings  by  the  old 
masters ;  and  they  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  easy  to  copy  them  in 
crayon  or  other  material.  An  excellent  management  of  light,  together  with  well- 
chosen  backgrounds,  give  the  greatest  lucidity  to  the  form,  especially  of  the  plastic 
ob;jects.  The  work  embraces  two  hundred  plates,  but  is  unfortunately  too  lux- 
uriously gotten  up  to  enable  it  to  come  into  general  use.  Price,  eight  francs  each 
plate. 

In  accordance  with  a  desire  of  the  government,  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
Drawing-Schools,  Lycea,  &c.,  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  taste  by 
means  of  the  antique,  and  of  giving  unity  to  ideas  on  art.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  of  the  Pa^^jn  schools  possess  it.  In  the  provincial  cities,  where 
the  older  elements  are  as  'jW'iLijie  deeply  rooted,  these  modern  efforts  are  some- 
times forced  to  contend  against  gross  prejudices. 
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The  ■'  CouiTd  de  Dessin  par  Ch.  Bargue  (avec  le  Concours  de  Gerome),"  outdoes  all 
earlier  productions,  although  it  is  more  general  in  its  tendencies.  The  first  part 
contains  sculpture  from  antique  models  in  exceedingly  delicate,  picturesque  treat- 
ment ;  the  second  part  brings  us  faithful  copies  from  classical  works  of  various 
kinds,  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  &c.,  of  all  epochs,  among  which  the  "good" 
German  masters  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  execution  is  slight,  but  exact,  and 
in  only  one  crayon.  These  superior  examples  (published  since  1868)  have  already 
found  their  way  into  many  of  the  Austrian  schools;  and  their  general  introduction 
is  most  desirable. 

The  "Exercises  au  Fusain  pour  preparer  a  I'fitude  de  I'Academie  d'apres  la 
Nature"  (Hachette,  1871)  can  be  put  to  excellent  use  in  higher  drawing-schools,  as 
a  preparation  for  academical  studies.  The  work  consists  of  sketches  only,  and 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  quick  comprehension  and  correct  proportioning  of 
the  figures.  Among  the  publications  of  Monrocq  Freres,  the  "Grand  Cours d'Ani- 
maux,"  by  H.  Lalaise,  is  to  be  singled  out ;  the  execution  is  somewhat  bold,  but 
the  forms  are  rendered  with  considerable  knowledge.  The  ' '  Modeles  d'apres  la 
Nature,"  by  J.  Ducollet  et  Felon,  on  the  contrary,  go  back  again  entirely  to  Julien's 
manner. 

Of  ornaments  the  "  Cours  d'Ornement,"  by  Lievre  (Goupil,  1868)  must  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  being  superior  in  its  choice  of  motives.  The  objects — 
original  models  in  all  styles — are  represented  in  a  manner  easily  comprehended,  on 
paper  of  a  light-gTay  tint,  in  crayon  underlaid  with  the  stump. 

With  examples  of  this  kind,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  teach  the  styles  in  the  drawing- 
classes.  A  similar  work,  but  one  which  embraces  the  history  of  art  stiU  more 
fuUy,  is  that  of  Camille  Chazal  (Hachette).  The  first  plates  represent  Egypt  in 
figure,  ornament,  and  architecture ;  the  Orient  follows  in  a  similar  manner,  then 
the  classics  of  antiquity,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Renaissance.  In  the  last  part,  on 
French  art,  the  object  of  the  plates,  to  serve  as  drawing-copies,  has  unfortunately 
been  lost  sight  of  somewhat ;  the  smaller  genre-pieces  might  have  been  left  away 
quite  as  well.  The  work  compiled  by  the  meritorious  Frere  M.Victoris,  "  Enseigne- 
ment  Populaire  du  Dessin  d'Ornement,"  intended  for  elementary  iostruction  in 
ornament-drawing,  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  spirit.  The  motives  are  given  in 
outline  with  geometrical  lines,  lightly  shaded,  and  in  historical  order.  This  work 
has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  primary  schools  which  are  under  the  care  of 
the  "Congregation  of  the  Brethren  of  Schools ;"  farther  on,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  its  successful  employment  in  instruction.  In  the  same  schools,  the  "  Cours 
d'Ornement,"  by  the  Frere  Athanase,  conspicuous  for  its  easy,  elegant  execution, 
is  likewise  frequently  in  use.  The  forms  begin  at  once  upon  the  first  plates  with 
palmettos,  spiral  lines,  &c. ,  and  advance  to  motives  of  moderate  difficulty,  which 
are  culled  from  the  classical  monuments  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  Greeks,  Btomans, 
and  Etruscans,  and  of  the  Gothic  style.  They  are  executed  in  one  crayon  on  paper 
of  a  light  tint. 

ESSENTIAL  CHABACTERISTICS  OP  PEENCH  DRAWING  COPY  COURSES. 

Series  of  copies  for  the  first  stage  of  instruction  have  been  produced  in  Paris  in 
large  masses  of  late  years ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  princi- 
pal aim  held  in  view,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  instruction,  is  an  artistic  and 
free  manner  of  expression.  The  question  here  is  not — and  this  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  French  and  Oermans — the  exposition  of  the  form,  its  geometrical 
construction.  The  straight  line  is  quickly  done  away  with,  or  is  simply  omitted ; 
and  aU  efforts  are  at  once  directed  upon  the  object  of  instruction,  i.  e. ,  on  freehand 
ornament  in  its  development.    Long  practice  of  outlines  as  such  is  very  seldom  seen. 

As  it  is  the  aim  of  all  French  art  to  interest,  to  grasp  the  moment  in  its  focus, 
and  to  i)lease  the  eye  by  a  wealth  of  variety,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  find 
this  national  trait  distinctly  expressed  even  in  the  first  aids  for  teaching.  It  must 
undoubtedly  be  beneficial  in  many  respects,  if,  during  the  earlier  years  of  childhood, 
the  imagination  is  fed  upon  forms  which  have  been  taken  directly  from  life,  and  if 
the  drawing-book  answers  first  of  all  the  purposes  of  an  instructive  picture-book, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  ready  imitation  of  the  forms. 
To  awaken  and  to  retain  the  interest  for  the  beautiful  at  a  time  when  the  activity 
of  the  mind  still  unfolds  itself  more  or  less  unconsciously,  is  certainly  a  piece  of 
pedagogical  legerdemain ;  but  success  may  surely  be  counted  upon  if  the  material 
selected  for  instruction  is  made  to  conform  closely  to  the  instmctive  elements  in 
human  nature.  Drawing,  the  same  as  any  other  subject,  demands  a  certain  maturity 
of  mind  for  each  of  its  stages.  Learning  to  see,  however,  which  is  the  principal 
discipline  in  drawing  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  highly  developed  and  ade- 
quate object-teaching. 
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VARIOUS   FRENCH  MODELS  AND   COPIES   FOR  TEACHING  DRAWING   DESCRIBED. 

Of  later  publications  for  the  first  stage  of  instruction  in  form,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  those  issued  by  the  more  prominent  among  the  active  Parisian  publish- 
ers. "L'ficolier  Parisien,  simples  Modeles  de  Dessin  avec  Esquisse"  (Mohrocq), 
offers,  in  small  books,  a  collection  of  the  more  simple  forms  in  the  various  branches 
of  drawing,  and,  according  to  the  motto  upon  the  titlepage,  aims  at  instructing  the 
hand  in  drawing  lines,  and  educating  the  eye  for  form.  The  figures  are  executed 
in  vigorous  outlines,  and  are  repeated  at  the  side  towards  the  right,  in  fine  Unes, 
which  at  first  are  simply  to  be  gone  over ;  later  on,  the  pupil  copies  more  independ- 
ently. The  low  price  (ten  centimes  each)  at  which  these  books  (sixty  thus  far)  are 
sold,  is  astonishing. 

"  Le  Dessin  pour  Tous  (Methode  Cassagne)"  is  similarly  arranged,  but  in  addition 
the  books  are  furnished  with  a  short  explanatory  text.  The  whole  work,  indeed, 
far  exceedj  the  executive  ability  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  designed  (this  may 
be  remarked  more  especially  of  the  "  fitudes  du  Genre  "),  but  its  purpose  is  to  train 
the  eye,  rather  than  the  hand,  in  the  matter  of  form,  and  principally  to  acquaint 
this  organ  with  the  most  important  and  the  most  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature. 
Besides  this,  the  firm  of  Monrocq  Freres,  which  is  exceedingly  active  in  the  field  of 
instruction  in  form  and  in  drawing,  publishes  a  journal,  "  Le  Petit  Artiste  "  (1st  and 
15th  of  each  month),  in  which  motives  from  all  departments  of  drawing,  with  a 
short  text,  are  presented  in  the  greatest  variety.  Whoever  turns  over  the  leaves  of 
the  volumes  thus  far  published  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  choice,  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  the  objects,  which  is  sometimes  quite  artistic,  are  well  fitted 
to  create  an  interest,  and  to  be  practically  useful  in  teaching  the  knowledge  of  form. 
Luzanne's  slate-copies  are  likewise  a  very  recommendable  means  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  the  imitation  of  forms.  The  drawings  are  executed  in  red  lines  on  the  left 
half  of  the  slate,  and  ai-e  refiected,  by  means  of  a  glass  plate  placed  vertically,  upon 
the  other  blank  half,  where  the  outlines  are  gone  over  by  the  hand  of  the  pupil. 
The  "Cahiers  d'Enseignement  Pratique  du  Dessin,"  by  J.  Carot,  the  "Cahiers 
Esquisses  de  Dessin  d'Ornement,"  by  A.  le  B6alle,  as  well  as  theworksof  J.  Bardin, 
L.  Grunblot,  Blery,  &c.,  are  already  devoted  to  higher  aims  in  drawing-instruction 
proper ;  and  it  needs  only  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  plastic  ornament  prevails 
everywhere.  The  natural  flower  gradually  steps  into  the  background.  Landscape 
likevnise  is  very  properly  excluded  from  elementary  instruction ;  and,  indeed,  since 
Calame's  incomparable  lithographs,  nothing  prominent  in  this  genre  has  appeared. 
Strange  to  say,  very  little  has  yet  been  done  for  elementary  figure-drawing.  It  is 
evident,  that  art-instruction  in  France  is  bent  especially  upon  the  practical,  upon 
industry,  in  which  department  truly  magnificent  works  have  been  published,  and 
in  which  the  Parisian  publishers,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  English,  stiU  stand 
unsurpassed.  The  space  at  command  would  have  to  be  exceeded,  if  only  the  most 
prominent  were  to  be  mentioned.  These  works  have  been  given  to  aJl  the  world  ; 
and  it  must  be  sufficient  here  to  have  drawn  attention  to  them. 

For  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  numerous  works  were  also  exhibited,  all  of 
which,  however,  moved  in  the  same  track,  i.e.,  after  the  general  part,  aimed  imme- 
diately at  practical  application.  Here,  again,  the  most  prominent  work  was  the 
excellent  "  Cours  de  Dessin  G^ometrique  et  Industriel,"  by  the  Frere  Victoris,  which 
was  already  favorably  known  from  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  With  it  there  were 
also  exhibited  the  models  (of  plaster  and  of  tin)  belonging  to  it.  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  the  "Dessin  Lineaire  Industriel  applique  a  la  Mechanique  et  a  la 
Construction,"  by  M.  S.  Petit.  Of  geometrical  models  there  are  still  to  be.noted 
the  practically  arranged  collections  of  Rives,  Delagrave,  A.  JuUen,  and  others. 
They  offered  nothing  new,  however.  Hachette  &  Co.  exhibited  wooden  models 
for  descriptive  geometry  and  stone  constructions,  and  small  models  of  machinery. 
The  "Ecole  Prof essionelle  "  at  Evreux  had  sent  a  variety  of  models  for  locksmiths, 
joiners,  machinists,  &c. 

Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  tendencies  to  be  observed  in  the  copies,  &c., 
lately  published,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  schools,  i.e.,  to  drawing-instruction 
itself,  and,  in  reviewmg  the  dravsdngs  by  the  pupils,  we  will  likewise  consider  the 
methods,  arrangements,  aims,  &c. 

CONDITION  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  3FIIANCE,  IN  1873. 

It  is  well  known  that  educational  matters  in  France,  even  to-day,  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government,  the  communes,  and 
of  humanitarian  societies,  they  are  still  in  a  very  defective  state.  Compulsion  has 
not  been  carried  through  ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  even  in  the  metropolis,  in  Paris, 
it  is  a  rarity  if  children  of /*fe5i*Parf^jfil96fl?^(»tlgB*)the  elementary  schools  for  a 
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longer  period  than  three  years.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  a  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  in  1867,  twenty-five  thousand  children  still  of  the 
school-age  were  at  that  time  draw^n  away  from  school  by  the  Parisian  mannfac- 
tories  and  other  estabhshments.    But  this  number  lias  increased  considerably  since.  * 

That  drawing  does  not  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  People's  Schools,  will  there- 
fore be  readily  understood.  Still  the  subject  is  cultivated  in  many  institutions  (as 
an  elective  study),  and  in  Paris  especially  a  teacher  of  drawing  is  employed  for  the 
Municipal  Schools  of  each  arrondissement. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  under  the  charge  of  the  "  Christian  Brethren,"  draw- 
ing is  cultivated  incomparably  better  and  more  systematically.  Although  the 
method  here  is  Ukewise  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  teacher,  a  certain  sys- 
tem, more  or  less  successfully  carried  through,  has  nevertheless  been  generally 
introduced  through  the  copies  published  by  the  congregation  itself.  On  the  average, 
the  children  begin  to  draw  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  ten  years,  freehand  and 
linear  drawing  being  treated  as  totally  separate  branches.  In  freehand  drawing, 
geometrical  forms  are  therefore  omitted,  and,  as  before  stated,  rhythmical  orna- 
ment is  immediately  aimed  at.  The  copies  most  in  use  are  those  already  named, 
by  Victoris  and  Athanase,  partially  also  those  of  J.  Carot.  The  teacher  executes  the 
drawing  in  hand  upon  the  blackboard  on  a  large  scale,  and  explains  it ;  each  pupil 
(in  the  case  of  large  classes  every  two  pupils)  has  before  him  a  lithographic  copy  of 
the  same  original,  showing  the  drawing  as  it  is  to  appear  when  finished.  The  pupils 
always  draw  with  charcoal  upon  paper  lightly  tinted,  and  correct  the  forms,  by 
wiping  with  tinder  or  cloth,  until  they  appear  correctly;  this  is  succeeded  by  the 
exr  cution  in  crayon  or  in  lead-pencil.  The  drawings  executed  in  this  manner,  and 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  frequently  showed  results  that  were  quite  astonish- 
ing; and  those  of  the  "ficole  de  St.  Sulpicc"  (Paris),  and  "St.  Michel"  (Havre), 
must  be  mentioned  more  particularly.  As  shaded,  plastic  ornament  is  practiced 
from  flat  copies  in  these  schools,  the  transition  from  the  fiat  to  the  round  is  much 
easier  there  than  from  the  outline-ornaments  universally  introduced  with  us. 

In  the  numerous  Boarding-Schools  connected  with  the  elementary  educational 
institutions  in  France,  which,  especially  in  the  provincial  towns,  are  frequently  in 
charge  of  the  "Brethren,"  and  in  which  there  are  often  foimd  pupils  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  dravdng  from  the  round  (casts)  is  practiced  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. The  models  of  ornaments  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  Renais- 
sance, those  for  the  figure  from  the  antique. 

The  portfoHos  exhiibited  in  large  masses  by  the  various  educational  institutions 
of  the  provinces  unfortunately  gave,  evidence  in  but  few  cases  of  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction.  Most  of  the  specimens  sent  were  selected  show-pieces  done 
by  the  more  talented  scholars,  some  of  which,  indeed,  claimed  our  admiration,  but 
were  little  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition.  This  much  only 
became  evident  from  all  that  was  to  be  seen  :  that  each  teacher  cultivates  his  own 
genre,  according  to  his  especial  liking,  and  that  no  uniform  principle  has  as  yet  been 
carried  through  in  general.  As  a  rule,  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  institutions 
named  culminates  simply  in  brilHaut  execution,  and,  having  no  positive  aims,  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  shallow  dilettanteism. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  so  far,  that  much  is  still  left  to  be 
desired  in  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  French  schools  for  general  education,  and 
that,  above  all,  a  common  centre  is  still  wanting,  proceeding  from  which  well- 
defined  principles  might  be  enforced.  No  one,  however,  will  doubt  that  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  introduce  reforms  in  a  state  in  which  educational  matters  are  stiU  in  so 
many  different  hands,  and  are,  indeed,  in  great  part  left  to  private  enterprise.  The 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  the  government  since  1870  deserve  full  recogni- 
tion ;  and  the  future  of  France  may  be  congratulated,  if  all  that  is  now  prescribed 
by  law  can  be  carried  out.  The  French  have  generally  introduced  their  innova- 
tions according  to  the  measure  of  their  wants;  and  the  year  1870,  therefore 
brought  to  their  educational  institutions,  what  the  World's  Fairs  brought  to  their 
industry,  i.  e.,  a  reform.  They  demonstrated  plainly  at  the  exhibition  in  the 
Prater,  that  they  are  capable  of  holding  their  own  against  all  other  states  in  the 
new  direction  which  taste  has  taken.  For  this  they  possess  inherited  advantages. 
But  it  18  still  a  question  of  the  future  as  to  how  far  the  reforms  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion can  be  accomplished. 

The  luxury  of  the  upper  classes  in  Fi-ance  during  and  after  the  epoch  of  the 
Baroque  style  kept  French  industry  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  aided  its  dif- 
fusion  all  over  the  world.    Lucrative  occupation  called  forth  numerous  industrial 

*''^^2a'^'?^  *°  ^  report  of  the  "Societe  pour  I'Instruction  Elementaire,"  of  the 
year  1870,  there  are  two  millions  of  children  in  France  who  receive  no  instruction 
whatever,  and  fourteen  millions  of  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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schools  in  which  the  French  artisan  gained  that  technical  routine  which  marks 
French  industry  even  to-day.  Everything  done  for  art-industrial  drawing  by  the 
government,  by  the  communes,  or  by  individual  manufacturers,  was  done,  as 
already  remarked,  not  so  much  for  the  purjjose  of  purifying  taste,  as  with  a  view 
to  increasing  wealth,  and  keeping  business  in  a  flourishing  condition.  All  the 
world,  indeed,  beheved  to  be  beautiful,  and  admired,  whatever  came  from  France. 
Thus,  although  it  is  left  to  other  nations  to  lead  form  back  to  law  from  caprice, 
France  still- has  the  advantage  of  a  legion  of  technically  well-trained  workmen, 
made  over  to  her  by  her  past,  who  can  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  the  reform  of  her 
art-industry,  while  in  other  countries  such  workmen  will  fu:st  have  to  be  educated. 

ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  DRAWING  BY  SCHOOLS  OF  PABIS. 

The  special  Industrial  Schools  arose  in  obedience  to  local  wants,  and,  in  the  prov- 
inces, are  mostly  of  a  purely  local  character ;  in  Paris  the  larger  schools  are  so 
organized  as  to  serve  more  general  interests.  Besides  the  higher  Art-Schools,  the 
city  at  present  has  forty  Public  Drawing-Schools,  which  are  sustained  partly  by 
the  commune,  partly  by  the  government,  or  by  private  individuals.  All  the  Munici- 
pal Schools,  furthermore,  have  evening  classes,  in  which  apprentices  and  adults  are 
taught  free  of  charge.  The  greater  number  of  these  evening-classes  were  opened 
as  late  as  1864 ;  and  the  attendance  in  the  year  1869  had  risen  from  twelve  hundred 
to  four  thousand ;  after  the  war  it  decreased  again  to  two  thousand.  The  attention 
which  the  commune  of  Paris  has  lately  bestowed  upon  the  Industrial  Improvement 
Schools  is  best  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  expended  upon  them,  which, 
from  thirty  thousand  francs  shortly  after  the  year  1850,  has  now  reached  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.* 

*What  Paris  does  for  Art. — The  following  interesting  remarks  are  taken  from 
an  article  by  R.  v.  Eitelberger  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Art  by  the  State,"  contained 
in  C.  V.  Lutzow's  "Art  and  Ajt-Industry  at  the  Vienna  World's  Fair,  1873,"  Leipsic, 
1875,  p.  368,  &c. 

"  We  have  before  us  the  '  Liste  des  Objets  exposes  par  la  Ville  de  Paris '  (Exposi- 
tion universeUe  de  Vienne,  1873.  Paris,  1873,  143  pp.).  What  were  the  objects 
principally  exhibited  by  the  city  of  Paris?    They  were  objects  of  art. 

"  Under  the  heading  '  Service  des  Travaux  d' Architecture,'  we  find  the  Palace  of 
Justice  by  J.  L.  Due,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Bailly,  the  Church  of  St. 
Ambrosius  by  Ballii,  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  by  Baltard,  the  Church  of  St.  Ber- 
nai-d  by  Magne,  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  byLusson,  &c.,  several  communal 
and  school  buildings,  the  fountain  of  the  '  The&tre  frangais,'  that  of  St.  Michel  and 
Luxembourg  by  Davioud,  and  so  on.  The  most  interesting  objects  are  the  projects 
for  the  i-estorataon  of  the  '  Hotel  de  ViUe,'  especially  those  by  Ballu  and  Deperthes, 
which  received  the  first  price.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  city  of  Paris  employs  inde- 
pendent architects  in  the  erection  of  its  buildings. 

"  This  section  is  followed  by  the  '  Service  des  Beaux  Arts,'  consisting  of  Peinture 
(paintings,  designs,  water-colors,  photographs,  painted  windows),  Sculpture,  Chrav- 
ure  (medals,  copperplate  engravings),  and  Tapisseries.  The  catalogue  of  the  '  Ser- 
vice des  Beaux  Arts '  takes  up  fifty-four  pages,  and  is  well  worthy  of  detailed 
inspection. 

"  Among  the  historical  painters  who  have  been  employed  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
there  are  to  be  found  artists  of  all  tendencies :  Barrias,  Delacroix,  both  the  Flan- 
drins,  Blaize,  Hesse,  Jobbe  Duval,  Lehmann,  Lenepveu,  Eobert-Fleury,  Signol, 
Yvon,  and  others. 

"  Most  of  the  oil,  fresco,  and  glass  paintings  were  executed  for  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  the  lesser  number  only  having  been  executed  for  other  public  build- 
ings ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  sculptures.  In  this  department  artists  of  various  ten- 
dencies are  also  met  with :  Carrier-Belleuse,  Duret,  FremiSt,  GuiUaume,  Maillet,  &c. 
The  old  custom  of  coining  medals  in  memory  of  important  events  has  been  kept  up 
by  the  city  of  Paris. 

"Among  the  copperplate  prints  there  are  specimens,  executed  in  hue-manner, 
from  paintings  which  belong  to  the  city  of  Paris.  In  short,  this  exhibition  of  the 
city  of  Paris  was  a  hint  to  all  those  who  desire  to  know  why  art  flourishes  so  vigor- 
ously in  France.  It  is  not  only  because  the  art-schools  of  France  are  better  organ- 
ized, and  are  managed  in  accordance  with  higher  principles,  than  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  also  because  the  arts  are  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  commune." 

Fortunately  for  America,  we  are  not  encumbered  with  a  state  church,  so  that  the 
religious  branch  of  art  is  out  of  the  question  with  us.  But  would  not  the  bare 
white  walls  of  the  halls  of  our  public  schools,  of  the  council  chambers  of  our  city 
councils,  or  of  our  legislajtive-.ha^, -offer  a  splerx^i-d  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  a  coming  race  orMawwiAii'liistoicai  painters?— IVansZ. 
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The  best  of  the  drawing-schools  at  present  to  be  found  m  Pans  were  mostly 
established  some  time  ago  by  capable  artists,  and  at  a  later  date  were  subventionea 
bv  the  commune.  Of  these,  the  schools  of  E.  Levasseur  and  Just.  Lequien  aie 
still  the  most  prominent.  At  the  Exhibition,  the  works  of  their  pupils  were  mcor- 
porated  into  the  "  Exposition  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,"  where  the  admirable  model  ot 
the  Lequien  School  was  likewise  to  be  seen.  It  showed  the  grand  drawing  ana 
modelling  haU,  which  is  used  in  common,  with  all  its  arrangements,  down  to  the 
smallest  detail;  adjoining  this  on  both  sides,  the  halls  for  scientific  lectm-es;  the 
hall  for  the  living  model  (human  figure);  the  collection  of  models;  the  olhce,  <Ko. 
This  school  received  a  premium  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  for  its  exceedingly 
practical  arrangement;  and  in  Vienna  it  was  likewise  highly  applauded  by  spe- 

In  Lequien's  school,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  municipal  schools  of  Pai^,  all 
branches  of  freehand  and  linear  drawing  are  taught,  and  its  exhibition  made  an 
imposing  impression  by  the  artistic  perfection,  as  well  as  by  the  variety  of  its  work. 
In  the  choice  of  the  motives  of  ornamentation  in  these  higher  schools,  the  tradi- 
tional, indeed,  has  not  yet  been  fully  done  away  with.*  The  Rococo  stiU  disports 
itself  in  tolerably  extravagant  variations,  and  has  been  preserved,  especially  m 
Levasseur's  school;  but,  alongside  of  it,  the  Renaissance  has  already^  appeared 
upon  the  field  with  tolerable  decision,  and,  with  the  examples  of  classical  archi- 
tecture, the  ornamental  motives  of  the  latter  are  likewise  coming  into  use.  Figure- 
drawing  adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  antique.  The  French,  in  fact,  have 
never  degenerated  as  much  ia  the  figure  as  in  ornament,  and  their  preference  for 
antique  forms,  especially  in  sculpture,  is  characteristic.  The  execution  in  dravsring, 
although  picturesque  throughout,  never  neglects  modulation,  and  the  effort  at  com- 
plete deception  is  always  apparent.  The  feeling  for  light  and  shade  is  educated  to 
a  much  higher  degree  in  the  French  schools  than  in  the  German,  in  which  latter 
the  main  stress  is  laid  upon  the  elaboration  of  the  form,  and  the  truly  picturesque 
effect  is  slighted.  The  German  drawings  from  casts  have  a  plastic  look;  but  the 
shadows  are  mostly  untrue  in  tint,  and  black  to  exaggeration.  Even  in  the  choice 
of  the  tint  of  their  paper,  the  French  show  a  finer  feeling;  and  it  never  happens 
that  drawings  are  made  upon  paper,  the  local  tint  of  which  does  not  correspond  to 
the  tint  of  the  object. 

SHOWING  MADE   OF   THE  WOEK  OF  PUPILS  IN  PARISIAN   AST   SCHOOLS. 

The  academical  studies  evince  precise,  individual  conception,  coupled  with  a  good 
understanding  of  the  anatomy.  The  practice  of  sketching  from  the  living  model, 
carried  on  in  the  school  of  Lequien  fits),  is  very  praiseworthy.  The  position  of  the 
model  is  changed  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  the  scholars  are  held  to  study  and 
represent  nature  as  fully  as  possible  during  the  time  allowed;  certainly  a  much 
more  practical  way  of  studying  it  than  by  means  of  the  minute  finish  given  to  the 
objects  according  to  the  method  still  so  often  the  fashion  in  German  art-schools. 

It  must  not  remain  unnoticed  here,  that  the  new  drawing-copies,  spoken  of  above, 
are  in  general  use  in  the  municipal  drawing-schools,  with  the  best  of  success,  and 
that  Julien  has  been  driven  from  the  field. 

In  architectural  drawing  there  were  exhibited,  of  classical  subjects,  Greek  col- 
umns and  temples,  but  surprisingly  little  of  Italian  Renaissance.  Most  of  the  draw- 
ings of  fagades  are  taken  from  the  epoch  of  French  pomp,  or  adhere  to  the  insipid 
productions  of  modern  times.  Constructive  drawing  proper,  on  the  contrary ,  flour- 
ishes in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  machinery. 

Specimens  of  modelling  were  exhibited  only  by  the  schools  of  Lequien  and  Levas- 
seur,— reliefs,  with  figures  from  nature  and  from  the  antique,  showing  throughout 
a  picturesque  treatment ;  also  Renaissance  ornaments,  busts,  &c.  Many  of  the 
original  compositions  still  showed  the  Baroque  style.  Levasseur's  school  also  sub- 
mitted plants  modelled  from  nature,  in  plaster  and  in  wax. 

Good  drawings  were  also  to  be  seen  from  the  ' '  Ecole  de  Bessin  du  Rue  St.  Bernard, 
30,"  the  "  Ecole  du  Rue  d'Algire,"  and  the  "  Ecole  d' Avenue  d'  Italic."  Among  the 
female  municipal  drawing-schools,  the  one  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Levasseur 
made  a  brUliant  exhibition,  especially  of  flower-studies,  and  also  of  very  good  fig- 
ures and  ornaments.  The  schools  of  the  fifth  and  sixteenth  arrondissements  ranked 
next. 

*The  designers  working  for  art-industrial  purposes  are  in  the  same  state  of  vacil- 
lation. Their  works  were  exhibited  in  the  transept  of  the  French  division.  V. 
Dumont,  Prignot,  J.  Dubuisson,  are  all  of  them  stUl  flirting  with  the  style  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  Edan  already  employs  purer  and  more  compact  forms.  J. 
Gonelle  and  Charles  Francois  remain  unsurpassed  in  their  designs  for  shawls. 
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The  "Ecole  de  Dessin"  of  the  "  Manufacture  Nationale  des  Gobelins  "  exhibited 
very  interesting  drawings  and  studies  for  gobelins.  This  school  is  managed  most 
excellently  by  Prof essors  Lucas  and  Maillard;  ard  the  figure,  together  with  the 
study  of  flowers,  is  especially  cultivated  in  it. 

Of  the  "ficole  Sp^ciale  d' Architecture "  (established  1863)  there  were  to  be  seen 
original  works,  and  photographs  from  such.  The  school  is  well  known  by  its 
admirable  productions.  A  large  number  of  architectural  works  were  published  by 
it,  of  which  the  "Fragments  d' Architecture "  (Paris,  Morel)  must  be  mentioned  as 
the  most  prominent. 

Excellent  specimens  had  furthermore  been  sent  by  the  provincial  cities  from  the 
renowned  "Ecoles  prof essionnelles "  of  Rouen,  St.  Quentin,  Havre,  Lyons  (la  marti- 
n^re),  and  the  "ficole  Industiielle  de  la  ViUe  de  Lille."  There  were  also  numerous 
portfolios,  with  good  drawings  from  Normandy  and  the  Bretagne,  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  "Ecoles  manufactureUes"  are  to  be  found.  In  the  South,  Toulouse 
and  Bordeaux  still  continue  to  be  the  central  points  of  art-instruction,  and  their 
schools  are  the  patterns  for  those  of  the  smaller  cities.  The  schools  of  Bordeaux  are 
moie  inchned  towards  the  industrial;  while  in  Toulouse,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
GaUlard,  the  academical  and  purely  artistic  prevails. 

ABUNDANT    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    ARTISTIC    TRAINING     OF    WORKMEN    PROVIDED    IN 

FRANCE. 

Opportunity  is  everywhere  given  to  the  workingman  ia  France,  and  perhaps 
more  especially  so  in  Paris,  to  acquire  an  artistic  education ;  and  the  government 
has  at  no  time  neglected  to  see  to  it,  that  the  advantages  offered  should  be  made 
use  of  to  their  full  extent.  Hausmann,  under  Napoleon,  had,  indeed,  done  a  good 
deal  in  this  direction ;  but  a  good  deal  remained  still  to  be  done,  when  the  calam- 
itous catastrophe  of  war  jjroduced  a  marked  change  in  the  course  of  all  things 
in  France.  The  present  ministry,  however,  took  up  the  question  more  energetic- 
ally than  before,  and  its  efforts  are  especially  directed  towards  advancing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working-classes.  People  are  well  convinced  that  it  is  chiefly  industry 
which  must  bring  the  lost  milliards  back  to  the  country;  while  at  the  same  time, 
in  view  of  the  advances  made  by  other  nations,  to  stand  still  would  be  equal  to 
retrogression.  But  however  the  special  schools  of  Paris  may  flourish,  and  how- 
ever large  a  number  of  artistically-trained  working-men  they  may  supply  to  the 
industries,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  with 'the  mass  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
especially  with  the  apprentices, — the  young  aftergrowth  as  it  were, — general  as 
well  as  special  education  is  still  exceedingly  deficient.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, M.  Greard,  at  present  Inspector-General  of  Public  Instruction,  last  year 
addressed  a  detailed  report  on  the  ":ficoles  d'Apprentis"  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  in  which  he  made  certain  propositions  calculated  to  remedy  the  existing 
defects.  This  very  interesting  document  shows  that  its  author  has  studied  the 
question  most  thoroughly  in  its  relation  to  France,  and  that,  by  a  fearless  exposure 
of  existing  evils,  he  hopes  to  open  the  way  to  better  results.  Not  without  justice 
does  the  author  remark,  in  describing  the  slave-like  uses  made  of  the  apprentices 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  "The  tree  is  cut  down  to  gather  the  fruit,"  and  "  The 
fruit  is  destroyed  in  the  flower."  The  sad  truth  of  these  words  has  indeed  been 
experienced  elsewhere  than  in  France,  especially  in  Vienna;  and  efforts  are  now 
making  everywhere  to  check  this  evil.  Severe  measures,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  through  by  the  government,  as  these  would  conflict  with  the  liberty  of 
trade.  The  enactments  that  are  made  can  therefore  aim  only  at  the  welfare  of  the 
future,  without  bringing  immediate  gain  to  the  present. 

After  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  existing  schools  for  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  such  as  the  "  Pensionats"  and  "  Externats  d'apprentis,"  the 
"  .jcoles  professionnelles,"  "Ecoles  industrielles,"  &c.,as  regards  their  organization 
as  well  as  their  results,  the  author  of  the  document  in  question  passes  on  to  a  full 
review  of  the  question  of  prizes  and  competitions,  their  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages to  instruction. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  municipal  administration  established  premiums  for  the 
pupils,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  interest  in  the  schools.  It  soon  beca-me 
evident,  however,  that  it  was  difficult,  in  view  of  the  unequal  preparation  of  the 
pupils,  to  reward  talent  as  well  as  industry;  and  therefore,  instead  of  the  prizes, 
scholarships  were  created  (1854).  But,  unfortunately,  the  speculation  of  the  mas- 
ters again  induced  them  to  enact  a  most  injudicious  part;  and  thus  the  advantages 
to  the  community  remained  problematic.  Numerous  evening  classes  were  then 
opened  (1864),  so  as  to  provideiincreased  facilities  for  the  advancement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  artisans ;  and  by  these  evening  classes  the  number  of  public  drawing- 
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schools  was  carried  up  to  thirty-three.*  Competitions  with  prizes  were  established, 
which  occurred  every  two  years  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  Union 
de  Beaux  Arts; "  besides  which  the  commune  put  a  number  of  medals,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  scholars,  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  of  the  drawing-schools, 
which  were  distributed  by  the  teachers  among  the  most  industrious  pupils.  For 
the  purpose  of  animating  the  adults  (assistants,  journeymen,  &c.),  and  of  keeping  up 
their  interest  in  theu-  own  educatioQ,  yearly  competitions,  with  prizes,  were  like- 
wise established  for  them.f 

The  special  schools  existing  in  France  are  also  reviewed  very  thoroughly  by  M. 
Greard.  He  endeavors,  by  examples,  to  give  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  gen- 
eral and  special  instruction  in  the  various  institutions  ;  and,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
systems  upon  which  the  schools  now  existing  at  Creuzot,  Nantes,  Havre,  and  Paris 
are  organized,  he  sketches  the  programme  for  a  model  school,  which  appears  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  times  and  the  necessities  of  Paris.  In  con- 
clusion, the  author  recommends  that  the  government  establish  such  a  school  in 
Paris  immediately,  this  school  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  those  to  be  organized  in 
future ;  that  the  people  be  requested  by  the  government  to  cause  the  apprentices 
to  frequent  the  schools  provided  for  them ;  that  the  government  subvention  the 
industrial  schools  supported  by  associations,  and  that  it  employ  all  possible  means 
for  the  development  of  whatever  else  of  drawing-schools  there  may  be  in  exist- 
ence. The  leading  authorities  have  carried  out  these  wishes  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and,  by  a  series  of  enactments,  have  given  evidence  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  political  struggles,  they  have  not  lost  sight  of  art-industrial  education,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  seek  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  its 
means. 

As  a  "  R^glement  General  sur  I'Enseignement  duDessin  dans  les  Ecoles  Primaires 
et  dans  les  Classes  d'Apprentis  ou  d'Adultes  de  la  VUle  de  Paris,"  the  enactments 
of  the  year  1865  (by  Duruy  and  C.  E.  Hausmann)  are  still  in  force. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHBBS  OF  DRAWING  IN   FRENCH  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  examination  which  the  drawing-teachers  of  the  "ficoles  Municipales"  must 
undergo  before  the  commission  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  embraces  the 
following  subjects:  For  free-hand  drawing:  1,  The  execution  of  a  drawing  from  a 
plaster  ornament ;  2,  A  drawing  from  an  antique  statue ;  3,  A  thoroughly  finished 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  from  nature ;  4,  An  original  composition  of  an  orna- 
ment with  figures  (the  candidate  may  draw  or  model,  according  to  his  preference); 
5,  Correction  of  an  ornament  and  of  a  figure  drawn  by  a  pupil ;  the  correction  to 
be  made  before  the  commission  by  the  candidate,  who  is  held  at  the  same  time  to 
accompany  the  correction  by  explanations  given  in  a  loud  voice  {en  expUguant  d, 
haute  voix). 

For  linear  drawing  the  candidate  must  execute:  1,  An  architectural  theme 
according  to  a  given  programme,  and,  3,  A  problem  of  descriptive  geometry ;  fur- 
thermore, 3,  He  must  pass  through  a  verbal  examination  on  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, geometiy,  descriptive  geometry,  perspective,  architecture,  and  mechanics. 

As  superintendents  of  drawing,  two  inspectors  were  nominated  (for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine),  according  to  the  organization  of  the  year  1865  (Article  II.), 
whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  a  commission  on  the  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
see  to  the  conservation  of  the  schools.  The  commission  just  mentioned  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  renewed  every  year.  It  examines  the  candi- 
dates, proposes  the  models  (originals)  for  drawing-instruction,  and  decides  on  regu- 
lations, methods,  programmes,  &c.,  for  drawing  in  the  different  schools.  The 
duties  of  the  inspectors  were  more  clearly  defined  in  the  year  1870,  in  four  articles 
by  the  prefect,  M.  Henri  Chevreau;  and  a  circular  by  the  present  "Directeur  de 
I'Enseignement "  Greard  stiU  further  emphasizes  that  each  school  in  the  department 
must  be  inspected  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  that  a  detailed  report  must  be  made  to 
the  prefect. 

*  In  1851  there  were  only  six. 

t  The  regulations  still  in  forceare  as  follows:  Of  each  twenty-five  scholars,  three, 
who  have  been  selected  by  their  professor  according  to  their  progress,  are  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  competition.  The  pupils  of  the  different  schools  meet  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  administration,  and  are  required  to  execute  two  drawings  under 
surveillance:  first,  a  copy  of  an  ornament  from  the  flat;  and  secondly,  a  copy  of  an 
ornament  from  a  cast.  Three  prizes  and  six  honorable  mentions  are  given  yearly. 
Each  medal  is  accompanied  by  a  diploma  signed  by  the  prefect. 
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VALUE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ART  AS  SHOWN  IN  PRANCE. 

The  attention  which  is  devoted  to  drawing  in  France,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  sacrifices  are  made  for  it,  have  no  doubt  been  inspired  by  industry,  and 
industry  has  repaid  the  outlay  with  bountiful  interest.  It  needed  only  a  stroll 
through  the  art-hall,  however,  to  make  it  apparent  that  art  itself,  which  has  always 
been  at  the  service  of  the  manufactures  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  France  than  in 
Germany,  is  likewise  recognized  by  the  government  as  an  important  factor  of  indus- 
try. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  1,034  French  paintings  and  sculptures  were  marked 
in  the  catalogue :  "Belonging  to  the  state"  ("Appartient  a  Tfitat").  The  millions 
expended  upon  them  are  abundantly  returned  to  the  cofiEers  of  the  state  through 
other  channels  ;*  and  this  policy  of  France  in  respect  to  art  can  only  be  recom- 
mended to  other  states.  Let  the  laurel  decorate  not  only  the  sword,  but  also  the 
lyre  of  a  nation,  and  let  us  remember  the  lesson,  already  demonstrated  to  us  by 
antiquity,  that  art,  if  it  is  to  iiourish,  must  be  fostered  by  the  government.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  let  no  nation  neglect  to  educate  its  people  to  the  comprehension  of 
art — a,  problem  which  in  France,  quite  as  much  as  with  ourselves,  is  still  awaiting 
its  solution. 

Italy. 

There  are  few  branches  of  art-industry  whose  origin  and  first  development 
must  not  be  sought  upon  Italian  soil.  The  revolution  which  took  place  in  art  in 
this  country  during  the  Cinque-Cento  acted  also  upon  the  art-industries.  While  in 
art  the  human  figure  suddenly  awoke  to  life,  in  art-industry  the  ornament  freed 
itself  from  its  rigid  ai'chitectural  framework,  shot  forth  in  an  abundance  of  ani- 
mated forms,  and  developed  such  a  wealth  and  variety  of  motives,  that,  even  after 
the  pause  which  was  brought  about  by  the  Baroque  period,  it  was  still  capable  of 
becoming  the  never-failing  source  of  modern  industry.  The  Italian  Industrial 
Exliibition  plainly  showed  how  the  development  of  form  in  art-industry  can  be 
infiuenced  by  good  examples. 

The  Italy  of  to-day  may,  indeed,  be  likened  to  a  museum  containing  the  monu- 
ments of  aU  those  branches  of  art  whose  triumphs  were  achieved  upon  its  soil  a 
few  hundred  years  ago.  With  these  splendors  continually  before  its  eyes,  it  is , 
impossible  for  Italian  industry  to  leave  its  noble  old  traditions.  It  continues  to 
build  in  the  same  direction,  uses  the  motives  already  in  existence,  and  transplants 
them,  as  the  gardener  transplants  his  flowers,  into  the  most  varied  compositions 
for  the  decoration  of  its  objects,  and  in  this  manner  is  finally  led  to  original  inven- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  themselves. 

ITALIANS  INHERIT  FACILITY  IN  ART  TECHNIQUE. 

But,  together  with  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  its  various  technical  processes 
have  also  been  inherited;  and  Italy  is  therefore  still  unsurpassed  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  art  even  to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  lias  been  handed  down 
undimmed  in  the  ornament  as  applied  in  the  industries;  but  in  the  figure,  that 
form  which  of  all  forms  is  the  most  truly  artistic,  it  has  descended  from  sublime 
solemnity  to  the  naive  and  the  profane.  It  made  a  painful  impression  upon  the 
lover  of  art  to  see  so  much  brilliant  technical  execution,  in  the  Italian  sculptures, 
wasted  upon  so  much  that  was  unmeaning.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to 
enter  upon  the  principal  branches  of  Italian  art-industry  as  regards  forms  and 
technical  management.  The  skill  of  the  Italians  in  glass  and  in  marble,  in  faiences, 
bronzes,  and  above  all  in  wood-carvings,  is  an  inheritance  of  the  classical  period 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  traditional  education  in  the  naatter 
of  form,  by  means  of  the  schools,  is  closely  connected  with  these  various  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  for  instance,  that  in  the  ornamentation  of  textile 
fabrics,  which  has  for  some  time  been  ignored  in  the  schools,  the  traditions  of  the 
Renaissance  have  died  out  almost  entirely,  and  foreign  (French)  elements  have 
found  entrance  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  departments, — a  proof  of  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  ai-t-instruction  and  the  modification  of  form  in 
industry.  It  was  commerce,  undoubtedly,  wliich  prescribed  the  models  for  the 
schools  in  Italy;  and  the  artists  trained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  made  the 
forms  of  the  Renaissance  traditional;  but,  when  the  artists  followed  the  fashion  in 
regard  to  French  flowers  in  the  designs  for  textile  fabrics,  the  schools  took  no  notice 

*  The  statistics  of  commerce  showed  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  francs  in  1851, 
and  four  thousand  millions  in  1869,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  made  up  by  articles 
of  luxury. 
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of  the  fact.    Now,  if  the  designers  in  this  branch  had  also  been  trained  in  the 
classical  forms  by  the  schools,  these  forms  would  certainly  have  maintained  the  field. 

In  the  industrial  districts  of  Italy  drawing  is  indeed  more  than  a  desideratum, 
and  therefore  finds  the  most  careful  cultivation.  The  "  scuola  tecnica"  very  gen- 
erally has  also  the  character  of  a  technical  school  in  which  technical  aims  take  the 
precedence  of  the  elements  of  general  education.  The  drawings  gave  evidence 
everywhere  of  the  practical  purposes  of  the  decorator,  even  in  Unear  drawing*  in 
which  the  geometi'ical  ornament  (mosaic  floors,  &c. ,)  always  played  an  important 
part.  The  Exhibition  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with  drawings  by  the  pupils. 
All  the  provinces  of  the  country,  far-off  Sicily  not  excepted,  were  represented 
by  portfolios ;  and,  in  view  of  the  mass  of  interesting  material,  it  was  only  to  be 
regretted  that  no  systematic  arrangement  had  been  made,  either  geographically,  or 
according  to  the  categories  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  government  had  neglected 
to  delegate  a  specialist  to  the  Exhibition  who  might  have  suppUed  further  informa- 
tion. The  representation  of  the  course  of  instruction  had  only  been  partially  kept 
in  view ;  generally  speaking,  mere  exhibition  pieces  had  been  sent,  i.  e. ,  the  best 
productions  of  the  scholars. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  exertions 
are  not  lacking  in  Italy  to  keep  ahve  the  traditions  of  its  rich  art-industry,  and  to 
train  new  agents  for  its  service.  The  fact,  that  the  forms  employed  do  not  go 
beyond  this  tradition,  and  that  very  little  progress  has  consequently  been  made  for 
years,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  schools,  which  content  themselves  with  imitating  old 
examples,  and  neglect  to  introduce  new  elements  from  theuniversal  fountain-head 
of  all  art, — from  nature.  Even  the  absence  of  figure-drawing  is  sufficient  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  free  development  of  the  ornament ;  and  this  subject  wiU  have  to 
receive  attention  above  every  thing  else,  if  the  people  are  to  be  educated  to  a  higher 
comprehension  of  art.  The  ItaUan  industries  of  to-day,  unUke  those  of  the  Cinque- 
Cento,  have  no  great  art  at  then-  side,  from  which  they  might  receive  a  further 
impulse.  They  plod  along  the  old  roads  in  solitude,  and  are  content  with  preserv- 
ing the  intellectual  elements  bequeathed  to  them  by  former  times. 

To  be  sure,  the  time  during  which  reformatory  movements  in  art-industry  have 
been  made  consciously  has  been  but  short  as  yet,  and  the  monumental  world  of 
Italy  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  But  it  seems  as  if  a  freer  intellectual  movement 
in  the  spirit  of  progress  ought  to  take  place  earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  that  coun- 
try in  which  the  noblest  forms  have  their  home. 

Looking  over  the  publications  issued  throughout  the  world  for  purposes  of  art- 
instruction  during  the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  certainly  two-thirds  cf 
their  contents  are  taken  from  the  monuments  of  Italy.  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  drawn  upon  the  treasures  of  this  country  for  the  education  of 
their  own  art,  and  have  employed  them  as  means  for  the  improvement  of  taste. 

So  far  the  political  condition  of  Italy  has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  cause 
why  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the  country  have  not  been  turned  to  advantage 
more  independently.  Now  that  the  unity  has  been  attained  which  was  so  long 
striven  for,  a  more  satisfactory  activity  may  also  be  expected  in  the  direction  of 
art.  The  later  publications  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  art  consist  mainly  of 
photographs,  which,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  in  Italy,  especially  for  the  reproduction  of  paintings,  &c.  Besides  large 
copies  of  the  paintings  of  the  classical  masters,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
highly  interesting  and  superior  publication  of  the  drawings  in  the  Pinakotheka  of 
Venice,  by  A.  Srini.  The  old  city  of  the  Tiber,  with  its  surroundings,  appeared 
bodily  at  the  exhibition  in  the  splendid  pictures  (by  Fratelli  Rosa)  published  under 
the  title,  "  Sulle  Scoperte  Archeologiche  nelle  Citta  e  Provincia  di  Roma  nesU  Anni 
1871-1873." 

Of  hthographic  works  we  may  finally  mention  "Racolta  di  Ornamenti,"  from 
terra-cottas  at  Siena  (fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries)  by  S.  Rotellini  and  G. 
Breuci  (Siena,  1873),  consisting  of  charming  Renaissance  motives  composed  for  the 
most  varied  spaces;  and  "Musaici  Christiani  e  Saggi  Pavimenti  deUa  Chiese  di 
Roma"  (fifteenth  century),  by  G.  B.  di  Rossi,  beautifully  executed  in  chromolithog- 
raphy. 

England. 

Prominent  mention  has  before  been  made  of  the  fact  that  England,  after  the  first 
London  World's  Fair  of  1851,  preceded  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  endeavor- 
ing to  reform  the  taste  then  prevalent  in  art-industry,  and  thereby  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  her  own  industrial  products.  As  a  central  point  for  this  undertakinff 
the  South  Kensmgton  Museum,  with  the  Art-School  attached  to  it,  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  special  administrative  Science  and  Art  Department  was  created 

Schools  of  Art "  were  also  established  in  aU  the  more  important  industrial  cities 
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of  the  country  (above  one  hundred  so  far),  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  several  localities. 
All  the  examples  used  by  these  schools  issue  from  their  centre, — ^the  rich  collection 
of  the  institution  just  named,  which  also  exercises  its  influence  upon  art-instruc- 
tion in  various  other  ways.  Besides  the  art-schools,  there  are  also  niunerous  evening 
closes  for  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  all  of  which  have  the  same  object.* 

Two  decades  have  passed  by  since  this  movement  commenced  in  England;  and 
the  revolution  in  English  industry,  in  relation  to  refinement  of  style,  has  been 
followed  with  great  interest  at  all  the  "World's  Fairs.  England's  participation  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  was  likewise  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectations; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  an  interesting  picture,  especially  in  regard  to  art-industrial 
instruction,  would  here  be  shown.  But  these  hopes  were  disappointed.  England 
concentrated  her  attention  upon  the  representation  of  her  colonies;  she  unfolded 
her  Asiatic  riches,  while  her  native  industry  was  represented  very  incompletely, 
and  her  educational  system  very  ineflioiently.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  some 
specimens  by  the  pupils  of  the  Kensington  School,  and  a  few  of  the  ublications 
of  this  institution.  It  certainly  seemed  strange  that  the  country  f  romp  which  the 
idea  of  World's  Fairs  had  first  emanated  should  so  ignore  the  important  chapter  of 
art-education,  to  which  it  owes  its  present  position  in  industry  as  compared  to  other 
states. 

Everybody  perceives  that  the  influence  of  the  English  art-schools  in  the  matter  of 
form  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance.  Still  the 
aims  originally  proposed  are  far  from  having  been  reached  ;  and  it  will  not  yet  do 
for  the  schools  to  rest  upon  their  laurels,  although  the  success  of  art-instruction 
may  already  be  traced  in  English  art-industry.  Taste  has  refined  itself  decidedly, 
and  the  forms  of  industrial  products  in  general  are  more  artistic,  and  of  a  better 
style.  But  they  are  stiU  far  from  moving  in  a  uniform  track ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
diverge  into  all  styles  and  all  directions.  It  would  appear  that  an  independent 
position  has  been  taken  by  English  art  in  the  ornamentation  of  flat  surfaces  only. 
In  this  department,  there  is  observable  a  unity  of  forms  of  a  decidedly  modem  style. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  fm-niture,  into  which  polychrome  surface-ornamenta- 
tion has  been  introduced.  But  in  silverware,  bronzes,  faiences,  and  majolicas,  the 
whole  history  of  art  is  illustrated,  from  ancient  India  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Baroque  style.  No  (Joubt  the  historical  technique  in  these  latter  branches  of  indus- 
try very  generally  demands  also  the  historical  style,  since,  as  a  rule,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  demands  of  connoisseurs  than  to  an  artistic  taste.     In  the  futui'e  the 

Erincipal  task  of  the  scientific  direction  of  art-instruction  in  England  will  probably 
e  to  check  this  dispersion  among  all  the  various  styles,  and  to  lead  from  imitation 
to  original  creation.  It  is,  however,  stiU  a  question  of  time,  whether  England  wiU 
ever  be  able  to  attain  to  the  position  of  recognized  leadership  in  art  and  art-industry, 
as  far  as  the  technique  is  concerned,  t  In  t&s  the  French  and  the  Germans  of  to-day 
are  far  in  the  advance;  and  it  need  not  astonish  us  when  we  find  that  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  firm  ' '  Minton , "  for  example ,  owe  their  origin  to  French 
and  to  German  artists.  The  English  nation  is  indeed  an  art-loving,  but  on  the 
whole  not  an  artistic  nation,  as  any  unprejudiced  observer  might  again  have  noticed 
in  the  Art-Hall.  And  it  will  always  remain  problematic  whether  art-industry  can 
of  itself  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  development  in  a  covmtry  in  which  art 
proper  does  not  occupy  a  leading  position. 

In  spite  of  all  successes,  the  matter  of  form  in  England  is  still  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation'; and  it  wiU  only  be  possible  at  some  later  period,  when  the  process  of 
clarification  shall  have  been  completed,  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  the 
art-educational  apparatus,  which  has  been  put  in  motion  with  such  good  intentions. 

PUPIL'S  WOEK  OF  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  ANALYSED. 

If  we  now  take  a  look  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Kensington  School,  we  shall  find 
neat  productions  of  good  style  in  all  branches  of  art-industry,  revealing  throughout 
the  effort  to  attain  to  a  uniform  principle  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  reform. 
The  results  could  not  be  called  brilliant;  on  the  whole,  they  left  one  cool.  The 
authorities  of  the  Museum  had  arranged  a  table  of  the  class-divisions  of  the  institu- 

*  The  organization  of  the  museums  and  of  art-instruction  in  England  has  been 
treated  in  detail  in  the  Austrian  reports  on  the  World's  Fairs  of  1863  and  1867.  A 
more  comprehensive  review  of  the  situation  is  given  by  Dr.  Hermann  Schwabe: 
"  Die  Fordei-ung  der  Kunstindustrie  in  England,  &c."    Berlin,  1866. 

t  The  above  sentence  has  been  left  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  although  the  word 
"  technique  "  appears  to  have  crept  in  by  a  mistake.  The  context  makes  it  evident 
that  the  "  artistic  spirit"  is  alluded  to. — Transl. 
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tion,  and  had  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  exhibit  something  of  each  branch. 
But  this  had  a  tendency  to  cut  up  the  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  school,  as  two 
or  three  specimens  of  a  special  division  were  not  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  or  its 
character.  The  authorities  had  also  neglected  to  provide  the  programmes  ot  the 
iiistitution  since  1867,  which  might  have  helped  to  supplement  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  Exhibition.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  classes 
could  be  traced  only  with  difficulty.  Of  the  work  of  these  classes  there  were  to  be 
seen  ornaments  from  casts  in  outline;  others  shaded  in  sepia,  and  geometrical 
models  executed  in  crayon.  By  the  higher  (special)  classes  there  were  exhibited 
copies  of  original  models  in  various  styles,  studies  from  nature,  and  original  com- 
positions; the  best  among  these  were  sketches  for  the  ornamentation  of  flat  surfaces, 
paper-hangings,  textile  fabrics,  &c.  The  flower  is  carefully  studied,  and  is  applied 
to  ornament  in  a  very  excellent  manner ;  only  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
designs  for  fans,  did  its  application  recall  French  taste.  The  composition  of  the 
ornament  is  always  made  vsdth  reference  to  the  finished  object,  and  its  purpose  is 
invariably  kept  in  view.  _  t.-r.-j.  j 

Figure-drawing  played  a  more  subordinate  j)art  among  the  specimens  exhibited. 
Although  some  of  the  antique  statues  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  careful  execution, 
the  anatomical  studies  (from  the  Discobolus)  were  sufficient  to  expose  its  weakness. 

Of  studies  from  nature  (academical  drawings),  only  a  few  were  shown. 

Of  sculptures  there  were  to  be  found  only  some  ornaments,  and  reliefs  with  fig- 
ures, of  no  special  importance.  The  best  of  them  was  a  relief  of  the  (anatomical) 
Discobolus,  in  which  the  forms  were  correctly  and  truthfully  given. 

Of  linear  drawings  there  were  submitted  studies  in  projection  and  perspective,  a 
few  machine-drawings,  and  pretty  architectural  drawings,  among  which  interior 
decorations  of  good  style  deserve  prominent  mention.  A  restoration  of  the  Lysi- 
krates  monument  at  Athens,  following  Hansen's  plan  with  but  unimportant  devia- 
tions, merits  a  notice  for  its  neat,  painstaking  execution. 

But  the  most  important  specimens  exhibited  by  the  institution  consisted  of  the 
etchings  executed  by  the  scholars  from  objects  in  the  museum,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissemination.  This  exceedingly  rich  collection  embraced  plates  of  great  beauty. 
The  chromolithographs  from  originals  in  the  museum,  published  by  the  institution, 
are  also  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  decorative  drawings,  "The  Twelve  Months" 
and  "The  Four  Seasons,"  composed  by  E.F.  Foynter,  A.  E.  A.,  an  artist  of  great 
talent,  for  the  Kensin^on  Museum  (as  "  decorative  designs  for  the  Grill  Room"), 
must  likewise  be  mentioned. 

PUPILS'  WORK  SHOWN  BY   AET  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIA.. 

It  has  before  been  observed  that  the  foreign  possessions  of  England  were  repre- 
sented on  a  very  comprehensive  scale.  -  Among  them  India,  with  its  industry  and 
its  treasures  of  art,  stood  in  the  first  rank.  The  exposition  of  the  School  of  Art  at 
Bombay,  consisting  of  models  and  drawings  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  of  photo- 
graphs from  such,  was  very  interesting.  The  tendency  of  this  school,  in  regard  to 
style,  is  quite  peculiar.  Flowers  are  used  as  subjects  of  study  in  modeUrng  and  in 
drawing,  while  old  Hindoo  forms  and  the  forms  of  the  European  Renaissance  are 
employed  in  ornamentation.  The  compositions  resulting  from  these  three  different 
elements  exhibited  but  little  unity,  and  were  generally  overladen.  The  best  among 
them  were  perhaps  those  in  which  the  old  native  forms  had  been  imitated.  The 
attempts  at  artistic  figure-painting  did  not  rise  perceptibly  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
ductions of  amateurs.* 

*  The  English  Art-Educational  Institutions  are  very  highly  spoken  of  in  the 
Reports  on  the  Exposition  of  1867,  which  Prof.  Langl  alludes  to  on  p.  119. 

Dr.  A.  Kornhuber,  Professor  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Vienna,  and  member 
of  the  InternationalJury  at  Paris,  1867  (Class  90),  says,  in  his  "Report  on  Inter- 
mediate and  Industrial  Instruction "  (Austrian  Report  on  the  Exposition,  vol.  vi; 
part  xi.  pp.  273, 373):— 

■'  It  is  only  since  1833  that  the  EngUsh  Government  has  taken  any  part  in  educa- 
tion by  extending  its  support  to  the  People's  Schools;  and  in  1853  it  created  a  special 
administrative  '  Science  and  Art  Department.'  Branch-schools  all  over  the  country 
are  connected  with  this  department,  among  them  ninety-two  'Schools  of  Art,' 
which  in  1865  were  attended  by  16,631  pupils,  and  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  in  composing  original  designs  for  manufacturing 
and  decorative  purposes,  the  instruction  being  intended  more  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  Schools  of  Art  also  extend  their  instruction 
to  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  89,367  children  partook  of  it  in  the  year  named. 
Night-classes  have  also  been  opened  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
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LOCATION  OF,  AND  ATTENDANCE  ON,  ENGLISH  ART  SCHOOLS. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Stu- 
dents. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Stu- 
dents. 


Aberdeen 

Andover 

Bath 

Belfast 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bradford 

Bradford  High  School. 

Bridport 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Bromsgrove 

Burslem 

Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Carlisle 

Carnarvon 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Cirencester 

Clonmel 

CoalbrookdaJe 

Colef ord 

Cork 

Coventry 

Croydon 

Darlington 

Derby  and  Duffleld 


Dorchester .-. 

Dover 

Dublin 

At  Queen's  Institute 

At  Boyal  Dublin  Society's 

House 

Dudley 

Dundee 

Durham 

Edinburgh , 

At  Male  School 

At  Female  School 

Exeter 

Famham 

Frome 

Glasgow 

Gloucester 

Halifax 

Hanley 

Hanley-ou-Thames 

Hull 

Inverness 

Ipswich 

Keighley 

Kendal 

Kidderminster 

Kilmarnock 

Lancaster 

Leamington 

Leeds  

At  Cookridge  Street 

At  9  South  Parade 


8,125 
5,B01 


174,1 
65,! 


15, 
145, 


7, 
103, 
182, 
11, 
45, 
30, 
70, 
31, 

9, 
41, 
35, 

7, 
10, 
16, 

2. 
81, 
41, 
70, 


6, 
38, 
846, 


120, 

14, 

196, 


600 


40, 
12, 
12, 
490, 
31, 
60, 
40, 
5. 


000 
000 
500 
000 
804 
000 
000 
600 
123,111 
12,499 
43,136 
24,704 
13,442 
20,803 
21,073 
17,350 
22,730 
259,201 


198 

81 

191 

430 

192 

1,126 

95 
169 
140 

94 
153 
431 

65 
164 
152 
217 


377 

97 

56 

88 

67 

204 

268 

199 

250 

312 

61 

82 

139 

162' 


109 
414 
140 


420 
200 
241 

80 
136 
1,364 
132 
215 
214 

29 
308 
115 
336 
123 

84 
134 
138 
341 
144 


697 
114 


Leicester 

Leith 

Lewes 

Limerick   

Lincoln 

Liverpool 

In  North  District 

In  South  District 

Macclesfield 

Manchester 

In  Bond  Street 

At  Long  Millgate 

Metropolis  (London) 

AtBloomsbury  School. 

At  Lambeth 

At  North  London 

At  Rotherhithe 

At  St.  Martin's 

At  Charter  House  .... 

AtSpitalflelds 

At  West  London 

At  Westminster 

Monmouth 

Newcastle  (Staffordshire) . . . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Northampton 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Paisley 

Penzance 

Perth 

Portsmouth  and  Gosport. . . . 

Preston 

Beading 

Byde 

Salisbury 

Saltaire 

ShefBeld 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton 

Sterling 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Stourbridge 

Stroud 

Sunderland 

Swansea 

Taunton 

Torquay 

Trowbridge 

Truro  

Wakefield 

Walsall  

Warminster 

Warrington 

Winchester 

Wolverhampton 

Worcester 

Great  Yarmouth 

York 


96,084 
42,000 
10,7a5 
39,828 
27,000 
473,346 


35,671 
383,843 


3,251,804 


6,000 
15,049 

130,916 
44,871 
75,000 
86,929 
34,514 
48,267 
10,406 
26,377 

112,000 
85,428 
32,313 
12,576 
12,711 
4,284 

239,947 
23,300 
53,747 
14,276 
14,008 
24,968 
9,963 
98,000 
67,374 
16,000 
21,000 
11,487 
12,000 
28,079 
45,000 
6,500 
33,053 
17,000 
74,000 
40,000 
40,526 
45,000 


suits  during  the  day;  and  besides  all  this  the  excellent  collection  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department)  serves  as  a 
central  dep6t  of  examples  and  copies  which  are  put  to  practical  use  all  over  the 
country,  as  far  as  possible.     *    *    * 

"The  ' Schools  of  Art'  have  proved  to  be  very  useful, and  have  been  exceedingly 
JDeneficial  in  their  influence  upon  the  working  population  of  England;  for  the 
instruction  given  iu  these  schools  does  not  only  make  the  artisans  more  skilful,  but 
it  alsoanimates  and  enables  them  to  improve  old  objects,  and  to  discover  new  proc- 
esses, and  thus  elevates  their  social  position,  while  increasing  the  producing  power 
of  the  country.  The  usefulness  of  these  schools  is  seen  above  all  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machiaery,  the  notable  progress  in  which  is  mainly  owing  to  them.  The 
Art  School  at  Birmingham  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  production  of 
decorative  furniture,  of  papier-macM,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  jewelry-  the 
school  at  Dundee  (with  1,933  pupils  in  1865).influeiiced  the  jute-manufactories;  the 
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One  of  our  most  prominent  art-scientists  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  World's  Fair  held  in  London  in  1851,  that  the  organization  of  art-instruction 
on  the  plan  then  proposed  by  England  would  be  easiest  of  achievement,  and  would 
work  to  best  advantage,  in  a  country  in  which  no  old  art-traditions  are  to  be  over- 
come, and  which  is  in  possession  of  the  freest  institutions,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  North-American  Free  States.*  This  sentence  certainly  contains  a  profound 
truth.  But  it  may  still  be  questioned,  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  an 
undertaking  looking  to  such  a  result  could  meet  with  success  for  the  present.    As 

school  at  Paisley  (existing  since  1848,  and  attended  by  1,063  pupils  in  1865)  is  of 
great  use  to  the  manufacture  of  shawls;  the  one  at  Nottingham  (established  1843) 
has  raised  the  ma,nuf  acture  of  lace  by  the  introduction  of  better  taste  in  the 
designs;  the  woollen  manufactures  are  measurably  benefited,  in  designs  as  well  as 
in  dyeing,  by  the  Art  Schools  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Stroud,  and  Trowbridge  (with 
together  nearly  8,000  pupils  in  1865) ;  the  Art  School  at  Bradford  (established  1865) 
contributes  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods;  the 
Art  Schools  at  Durham,  Glasgow,  Halifax,  and  Kidderminster  exercised  the  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  in  design  as  well  as  in  color; 
the  cutlery  of  Sheffield  owes  its  beauty  of  form  and  of  execution  to  the  Art  School 
which  has  been  in  existence  there  since  1843.  In  a  like  manner  the  education  and 
the  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  working  men  in  other  departments  of  industry, 
has  been  brought  about  by  these  schools,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  manufacturing  cities  and  centres  of  industry; 
this  is  true  of  the  progress  in  cotton  manufactures;  the  improvements  in  the  forms 
of  glassware,  especially  of  that  for  every-day  use;  the  better  design  and  more  skil- 
ful execution  of  higher-class  goods  in  porcelain,  china,  and  earthenware;  the 
refinement  of  style  in  English  iron-wares,  &c.  The  practice  of  sending  art  objects 
and  standard  examples  from  the  Kensington  Museum  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
enables  many  working-men,  to  whom  a  journey  to  London  would  be  utterly 
impossible,  to  see  good  models,  by  setting  these  models  down  before  their  own 
doors,  as  it  were. 

"  The  exhibition  made  in  Class  90  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  afforded  sufficient  proof  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  just 
made  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  '  Schools  of  Art.'  Exquisite  free-hand 
drawings  from  all  sorts  of  objects,  water-colors,  geometrical  and  architectural 
drawings,  colored  photographs  from  art  objects  in  the  Museum  (to  be  used  as  pat- 
terns and  as  copies),  works  of  sculpture,  statues,  &c.,  showed  the  colossal  progress 
made  by  England  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  this  branch  of  industrial  instruc- 
tion, which  may  indeed  be  called  the  most  important." 

The  following  is  from  the  "Report  on  Instruction  in  Drawing,''  by  Prof .  R. 
Niemtschik,  of  the  St.  L.  Technical  High  School  at  Gratz  (Austrian  Report  of  1867, 
vol.  vi.  part  xi.  pp.  308,  809):— 

"A  cursory  glance  at  the  drawings  exhibited  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  London,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  observer,  that  they  came 
from  an  institution  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  Art  Industrial  School  in  the 
best  and  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word.  This  opinion  was  upheld  by  the  examples 
and  copies,  as  well  as  by  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The  examples  and  copies  had 
been  selected  with  rare  knowledge,  and  comprised  everything  that  can  be  of  service 
to  the  pupils  in  all  the  various  departments;  they  are  not  only  perfectly  well  fitted 
to  awaken  the  feeling  of  the  pupils  for  beauty  of  form  and  color,  to  raise  them 
above  the  common  level,  and  to  preserve  the  artistic  element  in  the  industries,  in 
spite  of  wholesale  production  by  machinery;  but  they  will  also  teach  the  growing 
artist  that  moderation  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  ethical  truth 
and  absolute  beauty  in  art-industrial  production,  and  that  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  avoid  so-called  artistic  effects,  if  soUdity  is  to  be  attained.  No  trace  of  such 
perverseness  is  to  be  found  in  the  copies:  they  are  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
purely  artistic  spirit.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural  way  to  diffuse  artistic 
elements  among  the  people,  as  well  as  to  make  artists  of  those  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits." 

The  follovring  list  of  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  English  Art  Schools  sub- 
ordinate to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  located  is  taken  from  t'ae  Report  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  list  also  shows  the  population  of  each  place 
in  1871,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  each  school  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1872.    Totals:  123  schools,  with  32,845  students.— (2>awsi.) 

*  "Propositions,&o."—See  Gottfried  Semper:  Wissenschaft,  Industrie,  undKunst. 
Vorschlage  zur  Anregung  nationalen  Kunstgeftihls.  Bei  dem  Schlusse  der  Lon- 
doner Industrie  Ausstellung.     Brunswic,  lSo2.—Transl. 
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long  as  America  is  in.  her  development,  as  long  as  the  material  aims  of  life  are  the 
only  concern  of  her  people,  and  as  long  as  all  the  energies  of  the  country  are  devoted 
to  these  aims,  there  can  be  no  thought  of  ideal  aspirations.  And,  whenever  any 
thing  of  the  kind  is  proposed,  the  attempt  is  hmited  to  the  continuation  of  tradi- 
tions brought  over  from  Europe.  But  these  traditions  are  more  likely  to  wither, 
than  to  flourish,  in  so  strange  an  atmosphere.  The  productions  of  America  in  art, 
and  especially  in  sculpture,  are  of  European  origin.  Industry  is  bent  upon  useful- 
ness, rather  than  upon  artistic  beauty;  and  individuaUty  of  taste  is  as  yet  out  of 
the  question.  The  leading  cities  of  Europe  will  have  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  luxury 
in  America  for  some  time  to  come. 

STATEMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATIONAL  PROBABILITIES  IN  AMERICA. 

Architecture  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  develop  an  independent  character 
before  any  of  the  other  arts;  but  even  in  this  department  only  European  motives 
are  to  be  seen;  and,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  means,  these  motives  are  frequently  used 
as  a  pompous  decoration  of  the  most  daring  constructions.  The  photographs  from 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia  furnished  characteristic  specimens. 

Taste  can  oiily  be  educated  by  means  of  well-organized  museums  and  thorough 
instruction  in  art  in  the  schools;  but  in  both  these  particulars  America  is  still  upon 
the  lowest  stage.  Speaking  of  schools  especially,  it  must  indeed  be  conceded  that 
their  importance  is  everywhere  fully  recognized,  and  that  the  amplest  means  are 
at  the  command  of  education.  Specialists  awarded  high  praise  to  the  American 
school  house  at  the  Exhibition;  the  aids  for  teaching  in  the  United  States  may  be 
called  models  of  their  kind;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  first  condition  in  education  is 
the  teacher,  and  there  is  a  want  of  these  everywhere  in  America;  not  to  speak  of 
the  fact,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  system  in  relation  to  the  categories  of  schools,  and 
that  each  State,  or  perhaps  even  each  city,  has  a  different  arrangement,  which  fact 
is  also  detrimental  to  a  healthy  development  of  educational  matters.  It  can 
readily  be  perceived,  therefore,  why  it  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  estabUsh  High 
Schools  (Universities)  of  the  character  of  those  in  Europe. 

EARLY    ATTEMPTS    IN    SOME     AMERICAN     CITIES     TO     TEACH     DRAWING     IN     PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

But,  in  sfjite  of  these  less  favorable  auspices,  mmierous  demands  have  been 
made,  especially  of  late,  for  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools,  and  with 
the  same  aims  which  are  now  recognized  in  Europe.  In  the  more  prominent 
cities,  drawing  is  already  practiced,  and  the  results  were  to  be  seen  at  the  World's 
Fair.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  just  indicated, 
that  these  results  should  be  of  much  importance,  even  if  the  originals  and  the 
method  in  use  were  the  best;  but  it  is  in  these  particulars  more  especially  that 
nearly  every  thing  is  still  left  to  be  desired.  Thus  drawing  is  taught  in  many 
schools  by  teachers  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  themselves, 
while  the  Berlin  copies  (by  Hermes)  are  used  as  examples.  Now  and  then  special 
drawing-teachers  are  indeed  employed  in  some  of  the  larger  cities;  but  how  can 
rational  instruction  be  looked  for,  when  most  of  these  teachers  are  in  charge  of  far 
too  great  a  number  of  pupils?  A  report  from  Toledo  (Ohio),  for  instance,  states 
that  one  general  teacher  of  drawing  is  charged  with  the  care  of  seventy-four 
school-roomsl  The  method  employed  could  not  be  learned  from  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  these  schools. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  New  York,  in  which  only  landscapes, 
animals,  flowers,  &c. ,  are  drawn.  The  attempt  to  delineate  geometrical  bodies  from 
nature  is  made  only  occasionally,  and.  in  view  of  the  inefficient  preparation  of  the 
pupils,  showed  but  Uttle  success.  Some  of  the  higher  schools  in  New  York  exhib- 
ited framed  drawings  (by  pupils  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years)  of  vessels,  utensils, 
&c.,  as  well  as  copies  of  heads,  landscapes,  and  animals  (after  Hermes  and  Julien), 
which  were  of  somewhat  better  execution;  but  these  specimens  were  treated  rather 
as  "pictures"  than  as  filustxations  of  the  course  of  instruction.  A  number  of  orna- 
ments (from  Bauer's  examples),  were  so  evenly  copied  that  it  appeared  doubtfiil 
whether  the  different  names  with  which  the  drawings  were  signed  represented 
also  different  hands.  In  Chicago  it  is  the  same;  map-<h'awing  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively here,  but  the  main  stress  appears  to  be  laid  upon  the  colored  borders  sur- 
rounding the  oceans.  The  regulations  for  drawing-instruction  in  this  city  (paragraph 
sixteen)  emphasize  only  the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  subject  in  its  relation 
to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  but  contain  no  definite  programme  for  the 
several  stages  of  instruction..   ...       ,,      ...  ,,_ 
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The  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati  exhibited  the  work  of  their  scholars  in  truly 
magnificent  bindings,  one  subject  having  been  drawn  by  the  whole  class,  so  that 
the  same  volume  frequently  showed  the  same  figure  fifty  to  sixty  times.  Ine 
drawings  consisted  mostly  of  small  geometrical  figures,  stars,  &c.,  executed  tolersr 
bly  evenly,  and  there  was  at  least  a  certain  principle  in  them.  Among  the  work  of 
the  Teachers',  Normal,  and  High  Schools,  on  the  contrary,  sins  against  every  thmg 
like  good  taste  were  to  be  met  with,  that  made  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 

As  aids  for  instruction  in  drawing,  Spencer's  Drawing-books  were  exhibited  in 
the  schoolhouse,  the  subjects  being  represented  on  the  left  half  of  the  paper,  while 
the  right  is  left  blank  for  the  copy  by  the  pupil.  The  various  stages  proceed  tolera- 
bly systematically  from  simple  geometrical  forms  to  the  representation  of  vessels, 
utensils,  &c. 

To  judge  from  the  specimens  exhibited,  drawing  is  best  taught  in  Boston,  and 
in  Massachusetts  generally. -j-  In  most  of  the  schools,  "The  Drawing-Book  of 
Standard  Reproductions  and  Original  Designs  for  Public  Schools,"  by  Walter  Smith, 
has  been  introduced,  j;  The  work  recommends  itself,  especially  in  its  first  parts  for 
elementary  instruction,  advancing  from  a  geometrical  basis  to  simple  ornaments; 
in  the  second  part,  a  continuation  of  the  ornament,  there  is  a  want  of  freshness  in 
the  treatment,  and  of  definite  style  in  the  forms.  This  is  followed  up  by  heads, 
animals,  flowers,  and  even  whole  human  figures,  arranged  rather  arbitrarily,  and 
the  whole  executed  in  dry,  cold  outlines  in  pen-manner.  Drawing  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  is  practiced  according  to  this  system,  and  the  first  exercises  are  generally 
executed  upon  slates.  Further  on  studies  are  also  made  from  plastic  models,  and 
the  specimens  exhibited  showed  very  good  results.  Stereometric  bodies,  as  well  as 
vessels,  vases,  &c.,  are  used  for  this  purpose.§ 

"Picture-making"  is  again  cultivated  only  in  the  Girls'  Schools,  in  which  the 
drawing-copies  of  Julien  and  of  Hermes  are  exclusively  in  use. 

Of  the  "Drawing  Classes"  there  were  drawings  (from  Smith's  copies),  which 
showed  but  moderate  results;  the  work  of  the  "Free  Industrial  Drawing  Classes" 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  contrary,  deserve  full  praise;  there  were  to 
be  found  among  them  neatly  executed  heads  (from  casts,  in  two  crayons)  and  good 
ornaments. 

The  specimens  having  special  reference  to  art-instruction,  which  were  exhibited 
by  other  countries,  were  too  unimportant  and  insignificant  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  reporter  to  mention  them  in  detail.  The  badly  drawn  (French)  flowers,  and 
some  heads  from  Berhn  copies,  exhibited  by  a  school  in  Athens  as  evidences  of 
modem  art-instruction  in  Greece,  the  landscapes  (Calame)  from  Constantinople,  the 
faulty  copies  of  heads  (after  Julien)  sent  by  the  Technical  School  at  Cairo,  only 
served  to  make  evident  the  fact  that  the  education  of  taste  is  quite  neglected  in 
these  parts  of  the  world. 

The  eye  was  especially  pained  by  seeing  these  weakly  productions  in  the  Greek 
section,  directly  alongside  of  the  classical  fragments  of  the  Acropolis.  These  ven- 
erable remnants  of  art  at  the  World's  Fair,  surrounded  by  the  modern  efforts  and 
struggles,  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  departments  of  science  and  of  art, 
were  a  sad  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  glory.  But  their  immortal  beauty 
made  them  capable  at  the  same  time  of  serving  as  noble  examples,  continually 
admonishing  us  to  strive  for  the  highest  in  all  things. 

*  This  had  been  done  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

t  The  drawings  sent  from  the  Boston  schools  to  Vienna  exhibited  but  the  first 
elementary  fruits  of  Prof.  Walter  Smith's  instruction  to  the  Boston  teachers.  His 
text-books,  containing  examples  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  had 
not  then  been  prepared,  and  consequently  the  instruction  had  to  be  given  by  the 
regular  teachers  entirely  from  the  blackboard.  Since  the  introduction  of  Prof. 
Smith's  text-books  into  the  schools,  a  great  advance  has  taken  place  in  all  grades. — 
Transl. 

JThe  author  is  in  error  in  supnosing  that  Prof.  Smith's  "  Drawing  Book  of  Stand- 
ard Reproductions  and  Original  Designs"  had  been  extensively  introduced,  or  was 
intended  for  public  schools  generally.  This  work  was  only  designed  to  furnish 
examples  for  first  practice  in  High  Schools,  Evening  Classes,  &c. ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  suitable  copies  with  which  to  begin  drawing  in  such  schools  and  classes. 
Prof.  Smith  reproduced  several  of  the  standai-d  English  examples  of  outline  copies, 
in  connection  with  some  designs  of  his  own,  to  meet  the  emergency. — Transl. 

§  The  models  were  also  exhibited. 
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PAPERS  MISCELLANEOUS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY;  WITH  ACCOUNTS  OF 
SOME  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.  Introduction, 
II.  The  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

III.  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 

IV.  The  Industrial  Education  Movement  in  the  Schools  of  California, 
(a)  Manual  Training.    An  Address  by  President  Keyes. 

(6)  Synopsis  of  Report  by  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 
V.  The  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  California. 
VI.  The  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 
VII.  The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School,  Potsdam,  New  York. 
VIII.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  North  America;  Educa- 
tional Department :  Glass  Work  in  Industrial  Drawing  and 
Elementary  Technical  Training. 
IX.  The  Brooklyn  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  Suitable  for  Decorating 

School  Rooms. 
X.  Two  recent  Statistical  Papers  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
(a)  "What  the  South  is  doing  in  Education  and  What  Educa- 
tion is  doing  for  the  South." 
(6)  "The  Statistical  Data  to  settle  our  Great  Economic  Ques- 
tions." 
XI.  Manual  Training:  Recent  Pitogress  of,  in  the  United  States, 
(a)  The  Berkeley  School  Exhibit,  New  York  City. 
(6)  Teachers  College  and  Schools,  New  York  City. 

(c)  The  Horace  Mann  School. 

(d)  The  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School. 

(e)  Conference  on  Manual  Training  in  1895. 

(/)  Latest  Statistics  in  Report  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1893-94. 
XII.  Examples  of  Industrial  Art  Training  in  several  countries  of 
Europe. 
(a)  "European Industrial  Art  Schools  in  1896,"  by  L.  W.  Miller, 
Principal  of  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 
(6)  "  Industrial   Training  for  Girls  in  some  Public  Schools  in 
Europe,"  by  Jessie  Patterson. 
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APPENDIX  W. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 
I. 

Introduction. 

The  delayed  publicatiou  of  the  present  and  the  succeeding  volume 
of  this  Eeport, — the  causes  of  -which  were  set  forth  at  some  length  in 
the  introduction  to  Part  II,  the  volume  immediately  preceding  the 
present  one, — emphatically  illustrates-  by  the  additions  thus  made 
necessary  to  these  latest  volumes,  the  rapidity  of  the  development 
in  this  country  of  institutions  for  promoting  the  various  forms  of 
education  relating  to  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts. 

In  Part  II,  the  plan  adopted,  of  including  in  the  "  Introduction,"  in 
order  to  bring  that  volume  do-wn  to  date,  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  comprising  descriptions  of  ne-w-  Institutions,  new  movements 
in  education,  recent  "Reports"  by  officials,  accounts  of  educational 
meetintis,  and  sundry  papers, — the  several  articles  not  having  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  connection  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  because 
that  had  been  stereotyped  before  the  later  material -was  at  hand, — hav- 
ing proved  some-what  confusing;  the  arrangement  of  the  present  sup- 
plementary Appendix,  to  include  similar  miscellaneous  material,  is 
preferably  made  use  of  in  this  volume.  The  papers  -which  make  up 
this  Appendix  do  not,  therefore,  bear  any  close  relation  to  each  other, 
though  they  are  all  included  in  the  comprehensive  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  Report.  These  papers  are  here  inserted  as  showing  some- 
thing of  the  contemporary  movements  in  those  departments  of  educa- 
tional activity,  to  -the  record  of  -which  this  special  Report  is  given. 

The  double  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the  several 
volumes  of  this  Report;  namely:  to  preserve  past  history,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  in  touch  with  immediate  developments,  is  not 
easy  of  accomplishment.  The  historical  features  of  the  work  under- 
taken are  held  of  primary  importance;  because,  through  th.e  educa- 
tional and  daily  press  of  the  country,  the  newest  features  of  any 
educational  movements  are  sure  of  notice;  while  the  facts  of  their 
origin,  and  the  names  of  their  first  promoters,  are  speedily  lost  sight 
of  and  forgotten. 

An  efPort  is  therefore  made  in  these  volumes  to  ascertain  and  recite 
the  facts  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  schools  and 
institutions  herein  recorded;  and,  so  far  as  feasible,  to  preserve  the 
names  of  their  early  promoters  and  benefactors. 

It  is,  also,  sought  to  secure  those  materials  of  history  in  the  form 
of  occasional  papers,  addresses,  and  formal  reports,  which  often 
exert  marked  influence  in  arousing  and  shaping  public  opinion  and 
inciting  educational  movements;  but  which  are  so  ephemeral  in  their 
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nature  that,  without  special  care,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten  amid  the  push  and  confusion  of  the  world's  daily  activity. 

It  is,  also,  the  object  in  this  Appendix  to  give  such  details  of  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  of  the  courses  of  study,  in  the  several  insti- 
tutions noted,  as  will  be  of  service  to  those  wishing  to  study  and 
compare  the  different  schools  and  methods. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  papers  in  this  Appendix  will  serve  in  a  meas- 
ure to  indicate  the  immediate  trend  of  the  naovement  for  the  extend- 
ing of  industrial  and  technical  training;  both  in  our  own,  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  opening  paper  after  this  introduction  (II.)  comprises  an 
extended  account  of  The  Armour  Institute  of  Chicago;  with  an  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  steps  which  led  to  its  final  evolution  as  a  high 
class  Technical  and  Technological  Educational  Institution. 

The  next  paper  (III.)  is  given  to  an  account  of  The  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  at  Port  Deposit;  which,  in  its  location,  and  in  its  compre- 
hensive character,  will  be  found  to  be  individual  and  of  special 
interest. 

A  brief  statement  of  The  Industrial  Educational  movement  in  Cali- 
fornia, precedes  accounts  of  two  Industrial  Art  Schools  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  (Papers  IV,  V,  and  VI.)  These  show  how  general,  throughout 
■the  United  States,  is  the  movement  for  Higher,  as  well  as  Elementary, 
Industrial  and  Technical  Training.  The  following  Paper,  (VII. )  is 
given  to  an  account  of  the  most  recently  founded  of  these  Technical 
Schools — The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School,  in  Potsdam,  New 
York,  which  is  to  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  September,  1896. 

The  paper  (VIII.)  which  follows  the  account  of  this  school,  recites 
the  efforts  of  "The  Educational  Department  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  of  North  America,"  to  promote  Industrial  and 
Technical  Training  among  these  Associations.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  importance  of  these  forms  of 
educational  activity,  has,  at  last,  made  an  impression  on  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  next  paper  is  a  brief  reference  (Paper  IX.)  to  a  charming 
exhibition  made  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  by  the  Art  Institute,  of 
that  City.  In  this  collection  were  included  engravings,  etchings, 
photographic  reproductions  of  views  of  classic  works  and  of  historic 
cities,  with  casts  of  antique  statues,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs;  all  suit 
able  for  the  artistic  surroundings  of  the  school  and  class  rooms. 

Two  important  papers  by  Dr.  Harris,  whose  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  all  educational  topics  is  well  kiiown  and  appreciated  by  all 
educators,  here  follow.  (X) 

By  those  interested  in  the  special  problems  which  confront  our 
countrymen,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  propounded  to  the  progress- 
ive world  civilization  of  this  19th  Century,  these  papers  will  be 
found  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  They  are  included  in  this 
Keport,  because  underlying  all  matters  relating  to  the  special  train- 
ing in  Industrial  and  Artistic  fields  here  inculcated,  must  be  the 
graver  questions  which  face  our  civilization.  The  topics  of  these 
papers  are  of  import  to  every  thoughtful  American. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  recent  development  of  "  Manual  Train- 
ing" in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  (XI.);  while  two  articles,  by 
competent  observers,  on  Industrial  Art  Training  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  (XII.)  close  the  papers  comprised  in  this,  the  final  Appen- 
dix to  Part  III. ,  of  this  Report. 
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II. 

The  Aemoue  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  following  account  of  The  Armour  Institute  of  Chicago,  logic- 
ally belongs  in  Chapter  V,  in  connection  with  like  institutions  in 
other  cities,  such  as  The  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  and  The  Drexel 
Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  but  at  the  time  those  pages  were  stereo- 
typed, The  Armour  Institute  had  not  been  opened. 

This  admirable  institution  is,  however,  so  important,  and  the  noble 
example  of  its  Founder  is  so  full  of  inspiration,  that  its  omission 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  if  any  way  for  including  it  in  this  volume 
could  be  found;  with  the  adoption  of  the  device  of  a  supplementary 
appendix  of  miscellaneous  papers,  this  history  naturally  takes  its  place 
as  the  opening  paper. 

For  copies  of  the  official  statements  from  which  this  account  is 
compiled  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Roney, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  pamphlets, 
under  date  of  August  3rd,  1895,  gives  in  few  words  a  striking  picture 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  this  new  opportunity  for  higher  tech- 
nical education  was  at  once  availed  of. 

Deae  Sni:  *  *  *  The  Institute  is  now  two  years  old.  The  attendance  the 
first  year  was  in  all  departments  one  thousand  and  fifty  (1,050);  this  year  it  was 
eleven  hundred  (1,100);  the  applicants  each  year  being  largely  in  excess  of  those 
numbers.  As  you  may  infer  from  these  facts,  we  have  been  so  hard  pushed  to  keep 
up  with  the  current  demands  of  the  Institute  that  we  have  been  unable,  thus  far, 
to  prepare  for  publication  more  than  a  few  circulars  and  courses  of  study,  from , 
time  to  time,  as  they  have  been  needed.  The  constant  development  of  the  school, 
moreover,  and  the  change  of  scope  from  that  of  an  industrial  school  to  that  of  an 
institute  of  technology  of  the  character  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, for  example,  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  thus  far  to  put  our  school 
reports  in  the  customary  regular  and  permanent  form.     *    »    *. 

I  have  requested,  also,  that  a  circular  of  information  be  sent  you,  which  includes, 
besides  what  you  have  received,  an  account  of  the  founding  of  Armour  Mission 
and  of  the  relation  of  that  enterprise  to  Armour  Institute. 

Sincerely  appreciating  your  interest  in  the  Institute,  I  am  with  sentiments  of 
esteem. 

Yours  truly 

Thos  C.  Roney. 

Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

In  these  few  words  taken  from  the  letter  of  Professor  Roney,  two 
facts  in  relation  to  the  Institute  which  are  of  special  interest  are 
clearly  referred  to;  First:  that  as  this  enterprise  by  Mr.  Armour 
took  shape,  the  evolution  from  his  original  plan  of  founding  merely 
a  practical  elementary  industrial  school,  into  that  of  the  far  greater 
undertaking  of  creating  a  high  grade  technological  institution  of 
science,  was  very  rapid;  and,  Second:  that  the  original  plan  which 
led  to  this  resultant  institution,  had  its  beginning  in  the  benevolent 
foundation  for  aiding  and  christianizing  the  children  and  youth  in 
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a  certain  quarter  of  Chicago,  which  was  established  by  the  bequest 
in  1881,  made  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  brother  of  Mr.  Philip  D. 
Armour. — "  How  far  yon  little  candle  sheds  its  beams!" 

It  is,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  the  peculiar  facts  of  its  origin  and 
gradual  development  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  that  Armour  Insti- 
tute,— while  resembling  in  many  features  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel 
Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, — still  has 
its  own  distinctly  individual  character.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  pioneer  institution,  which  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with  the  facts  attend- 
ing the  conception  and  realization  of  the  plan  of  the  later  Institute, 
is  here  given. 

Armour  Mission. 

In  the  pamphlet  circular,*  before  referred  to,  which  contains  the 
official  statement  of  these  Armour  institutions,  twenty-five  pages, 
out  of  a  total  of  eighty,  are  given  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
working  of  the  Armour  Mission.  Seven  full  pages  of  illustrations 
are  given,  which  include  a  view  of  the  fine  building  of  the  Mission; 
a  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Armour,  founder  of  the  Mis- 
sion; four  pages  of  groups  of  pupils;  one,  the  assembly  of  the  kinder- 
garten children;  two,  showing  the  two  drill  companies  of  older  girls; 
one,  of  the  officers  of  the  "Ajmour  Battalion"  of  boys  and  young 
men;  and  one,  of  groups  of  statuary  from  the  kindergarten. 

These  interesting  and  attractive  photographic  "Human  Docu- 
ments" eloquently  witness  to  the  good  work  done  and  admirable 
results  effected  by  the  Armour  Mission. 

The  following  opening  paragraphs  taken  from  the  circular,  which 
give  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Mis- 
sion, show  the  enterprises  grouped  about  the  Armour  Institute,  and 
illustrate  how  this  grand  educational  institution  grew  directly  oiit 
of  this  Mission  Sunday  School! 

ARMOUB  MISSION. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Armour,  who  died  in  1881,  made  a  bequest  of  $100,000  to  found  an 
institution  whose  purpose  should  be  to  reach  the  people  with  the  teachings  and 
influences  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  especially  to  insure  the  care  and  development 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  that  part  of  Chicago  where  Armour  Mission  is  now 
located.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this  endeavor  for  the  blessing  of 
humanity,  in  the  supreme  value  which  he  placed  upon  the  child.  It  was  entirely 
characteristic  of  his  faith  and  life  that  he  should  so  express  himself. 

Mr.  Phihp  D.  Armour  was  given  charge  of  this  trust.  He  has  preferred  to  take 
his  brother's  bequest  as  a  suggestion ;  and  his  benefaction  has  multiphed  the  amount 
many  times,  his  own  gift  reaching  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars. , 

The  result  has  been  not  only  the  building  of  Armour  Mission,  but  also  the  Armour 
Flats,  and  later  Armour  Institute.  This  large  property  has  been  deeded  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  income  is  to  be  forever  used  for  the  uplifting  and  education  of 
the  people.  It  thus  constitutes  a  memorial  of  the  noblest  order.  The  doors  of 
Armour  Mission  were  opened  to  the  public  Sunday,  December  5,  1886,  and  on  the 
24th  day  of  December,  1893,  the  pubUc  was  made  aware  of  the  gift  of  Armour 
Institute. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  a  Mission  Sunday  School  called  Plymouth 
Mission  was  organized;  and,  beginning  with  27  persons  including  the 
children  in  attendance  on  its  opening,  steadily  progressed;  moving 
at  intervals  to  more  commodious  quarters  as  the  attendance  increased. 

*  Circular  of  Information  of  Armour  Institute  and  Armour  Mission,  Chicago,  1895, 
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"Mr.  Joseph  Armour,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  school  and  contributed  to  its  support." 

"When  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  his  deceased  . 
brother  and  himself,  had  completed  the  spacious  building  known  as  Armour  Mis- 
sion, the  Plymouth  Mission  Sunday-school  was  invited  to  make  this  beautiful  edifice 
its  future  home.  When  the  school  came  to  the  new  building,  the  same  officers  and 
teachers,  \  ho  were  largely  from  Plymouth  Church,  were  retained.  The  school  had 
now  attained  a  membership  of  five  hundred,  and  at  the  first  services  in  Armour 
Mission  some  seven  hundred  persons  were  present." 

"Rev.  John  T).  McCord,  who  was  serving  as  pastor  to  Plymouth  Mission,  con- 
tinued in  that  relation  to  Armour  Mission.  Regular  services  were  maintained  Sun- 
day mornings  and  evenings,  with  the  Sunday-school  session  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon." 

"Armour  Mission  is  an  undenominational  enterprise.  No  provision  has  been 
made  for  an  organized  church,  yet  a  large  number  of  families  and  individuals  count 
themselves  as  adherents  to  the  Mission.  Ever  since  it  began  its  work  it  has  had  a 
pastor;  the  ordinances  have  been  administered,  and  the  families  identified  with  it 
have  had  pastoral  care." 

»  •;:■  ■::■  :  *  * 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with  the  Armour  Mission  was 
the  Industrial  School,  of  which  Mrs.  Julia  Beveridge  was  Superintendent,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Mattie  M.  Ga*  and  other  workers.  The  training  of  the  girls  in  sewing  and 
the  drill  of  boys  and  girls  in  drawing,  wood  carving,  clay  modeling  and  mechanical 
work  excited  much  interest.  Out  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  for  the  young  grew 
larger  plans  and  purposes,  and  now  Armour  Institute,  with  its  complete  courses 
of  instruction,  makes  this  school  no  longer  necessary." 

"  When  Mr.  Armour  decided  on  a  larger  development  of  his  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, and  proposed  to  found  Armour  Institute  as  a  technical  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one  who  would  take  supervision 
of  all  departments  cf  the  enterprise.  Such  a  leader  was  found  in  the  person  o"  Dr. 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus.  The  Institute  is  not  established,  for  any  class,  either  rich  or 
poor;  its  doors  will  not  be  closed  to  any  worthy  young  person  who  desires  its  privi- 
leges. Its  aim  is  to  meet  the  youth  of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest,  and  offer  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  technical  education.  Already  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Mission,  are  availing  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  desire  of  the  founder,  and  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  this  trust,  is  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  with 
such  influences  as  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  best  and  truest  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  a  higher  type  of  citizen- 
ship, a  more  devoted  patriotism  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  Righteousness." 

The  Sunday. School  of  Armour  Mission,  before  known  as  the  Ply- 
mouth Mission  Sunday  School,  began  in  1886,  with  a  membership  of 
five  hundred;  and  in  1895,  "has  an  enrollment  of  twenty  two  hun- 
dred." There  are  several  separate  "  departments  ",  and  a  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  youngest  children.  There  is  in  all  a  Directive  Force  of 
thirty-five  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers.  There  is 
a  library  of  sixteen  hundred  volumes.  There  are  a  number  of  social 
organizations  connected  with  the  Mission.  Among  these  are  three 
young  peoples  societies  of  "Christian  Endeavor";  the  Women's 
"monthly  meeting";  a  "Saturday  Night  Literary  and  Debating 
Club  of  Young  Men";  a  Young  Woman's  "Friday  Evening  Club" 
formentalimprovement;  a  "Music  Department";  with  several  stated 
meetings  and  several  choirs.  The  Armour  Kindergarten  employs  a 
Principal,  two  assistants  and  eight  pupil  teachers. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  ESTABLISHED  BY  MRS.  PHILIP  D.  ARMOUR. 

The  encouraging  work  of  the  Kindergarten  had  its  origin,  as  it  has  its  develop- 
ment, in  the  generous  thought  of  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour.  From  the  first,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  her  love  and  care.  The  children  of  Armour  Kindergarten  are  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions.  Dainty  little  maidens  from  the  Flats  sit  beside  other  less 
favored  little  ones,  to  whom  the  Kindergarten  seems  a  paradise  of  delight,  warmth, 
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and  freedom,  after  their  experience  in  some  dark  and  dingy  rear  tenement.  There 
is  no  color  line.  The  small  colored  residents  of  Armour  Avenue  and  Dearborn 
Street  are  on  the  same  footing  as  their  fairer  friends  from  more  aristocratic  envi- 
ronments. Good  behavior  anc  an  honest  effort  "to  do  their  best"  are  the  only 
requirements  for  social  distinctior.  of  the  children.  A  large  proportion  are  of 
Swedish  parentage,  and  among  these  are  found  some  of  the  most  painstaking 
workers.  Ther^are  also  Germans,  Irish,  Italians  and  French,  besides  young  Amer- 
icans, properly  so  called.  The  children  come  from  a  wide  territory,  north  as  far 
as  Twenty-eighth  Street,  south  to  Thirty-seventh,  east  to  Wabash  Ave.,  and  west  to 
Portland  Ave.  But  winter  cold  or  summer  heat  does  not  seem  to  discourage  the 
little  folks,  the  average  attendance  remaining  about  the  same  through  the  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  the  school  being  closed  during  August.  Children  are  admitted 
at  three  years  of  age  and  kept  until  six,  the  school  age.  All  applicants  are  received, 
the  commodious  quarters  making  this  possible.  Visitors  are  always  welcome,  and 
seldom  a  day  passes  without  many  of  them,  who  wonder,  question  and  admire. 
Once  a  month  the  mothers  of  the  children  meet  with  the  teachers,  when  a  short 
talk  bearing  on  the  children,  their  physical  wants,  moral  training,  home  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  is  given.  Slight  refreshments  are  served  and  conversation  flows  freely, 
resulting  in  a  better  understanding  between  teachers  and  mothers. 

Every  Friday  a  light  lunch  is  served,  and  any  child  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  had  a  birthday  during  the  week  is  given  a  birthday  cake  ornamented 
with  the  proper  number  of  candles,  which,  when  lighted,  give  the  room  quite  a 
festal  appearance.  Cake  and  candies  are  afterward  borne  hofne  in  triumph,  where 
a  second  celebration  takes  place,  making  the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered;  so 
much  so,  that  claims  are  often  made  to  birthdays  which  a  reference  to  the  book 
does  not  substantiate. 

Friday  is  felt  to  be  the  happiest  day  of  a  happy  week.  Little  surprises  are 
planned  on  this  day  for  the  children  in  the  way  of  special  music,  to  which  the 
children  listen  with  evident  delight.  The  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ants, are  members  of  the  training  class  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore,  Superintendent,  which  forms  a  department  of  Armour 
Institute,  Armour  Kindergarten  being  but  one  of  twenty-two  free  Kindergartens 
in  the  city  under  this  Association.  The  pupil  teachers  thus  have  daily  opportunity 
of  putting  into  practice  their  theories  of  work,  and  are  changed  to  other  Kinder- 
gartens as  often  as  is  necessary  for  their  growth. 

MILITARY  AND   GYMNASTIC  FEATURES. 

"The  Armour  Battalion",  first  organized  in  1891,  by  Rev.  Howard 
H.  Russell,  the  pastor,  as  "The  Boys'  Brigade  of  Armour  Mission" 
for  military  drill, — each  boy  pledging  himself  not  to  use  tobacco, 
ardent  spirits,  or  profane  language,— was  re-organized  as  "Armour 
Battalion",  in  ISTovember  1893.  There  are  three  companies  and  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

The  "Armour  Drill  Corps  ",  is  composed  of  two  companies  of  girls; 
who  are  given  a  special  drill  for  physical  culture.  They  have  an 
annual  encampment  of  two  weeks  in  summer.  All  these  companies 
of  boys  and  girls  are  dressed  in  simple  becoming  uniforms.  Popu- 
lar entertainments,  lectures,  concerts  and  exhibitions  have  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  "  Mission."  A  Dispensary  for  giving  medical 
attendance  to  the  poor  is  attached  to  the  Mission  and  reports  a  total 
of  13,707  patients  treated  for  1893-4. 

Armour  Flats. 

In  common  with  some  of  the  practical  business  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  public  benefactors  by  their  liberal  and  wise 
endowments  of  public  Educational  Institutions, — several  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  (see  page  449  of  this  volume.)  Mr.  Armour,  has  not  only 
built  and  equipped  the  Institute,  but  has  also  made  provision  for  its 
future  support,  by  giving,  as  a  part  of  its  endowment,  the  valuable 
parcel  of  improved  ^T^^]fJi^SyWSl%^fffk  estate,  known  as  "  The 
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Armour  Flats."  In  the  circular  here  quoted  three  full  page  views 
of  these  buildings  are  given.  These  views  are  most  attractive.  The 
following  is  the  statement  as  given  in  full. 

The  Armour  Flats  consist  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  separate  suites  of  apart- 
ments, and,  with  Armour  Mission,  are  located  at  the  intersections  of  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fourth,  Dearborn  Streets  and  Armour  Avenue.  They  are  convenient  to  down 
town  and  cross  town  street  car  lines,  and  to  the  perfect  passenger  service  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroads, 
whose  joint  station  at  Thirty-first  Street  is  but  two  squares  distant ;  also  the  Elevated 
Road  with  its  station  at  Thirty-third  and  State  Streets. 

This  is  an  attractive  residence  neighborhood,  and  is  but  twenty  minutes'  ride 
from  the  business  center.  The  entire  income  from  this  property  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  Mission  and  the  Institute. 

The  buildings  are  models  of  architectural  skill,  both  in  exterior  appearance  and 
interior  arrangement  and  finish.  They  are  three  and  four  stories  high,  with  base- 
ments, and  contain  two  flats  upon  each  floor,  all  flats  having  street  fronts.  The  first 
story  and  basement  of  the  outer  front  wall  are  constructed  of  Lake  Superior  varie- 
gated stone,  and  the  upper  stories  of  red  pressed  brick. 

The  interior  arrangement  is  both  compact  and  convenient.  Each  room  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  insure  pure  air  and  a  per- 
fect sanitary  condition  throughout.  The  wood  work  is  oiled,  natural  finish.  They 
are  provided  with  elegant  mantels,  handsome  gas  fixtures,  window  shades  and 
screens,  bath  rooms,  stationary  ranges,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  hall  gas  lights  for 
night  time.  The  management  pay  all  water  taxes  levied,  provide  competent  janitor 
service  during  day  time,  and  the  services  of  watchmen  at  night.  The  streets  are 
sprinkled  and  lawns  kept  in  good  condition  during  the  summer,  and  the  snow  is 
removed  from  the  walks  in  winter,  free  of  charge  to  tenants.  In  fact,  everything 
is  done  to  make  these  flats  attractive,  cheerful  and  desirable  homes.  In  the  rented 
flats  the  tenants  in  all  cases  get  good,  desirable  neighbors,  and  people  of  unquestioned 
respectability  and  standing. 

Parties  desiring  convenient,  cheerful  and  comfortable  flats,  of  from  six  to  seven 
rooms,  among  good  neighbors,  in  a  healthful,  cheerful  and  desirable  residence  neigh- 
borhood, at  a  very  moderate  rental,  can  find  nothing  so  good  or  cheap  in  this  city, 
every  thing  considered. 

The  residents  of  the  flats  have  many  privileges  in  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ments furnished  by  the  Mission  and  the  Institute,  in  the  way  of  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.,  use  of  kindergarten,  library  and  reading  room. 

A  competent  manager  is  located  at  the  office  of  Armour  Flats,  to  whom  all  mat- 
ters of  management  are  entrusted,  and  all  requests  may  be  lodged  with  him. 

Only  desirable  and  thoroughly  respectable  applicants  will  be  accepted. 

Rents  range  from  $23  to  $35  per  month,  according  to  location  of  flats. 

Agents  are  upon  the  premises  at  all  times  to  show  applicants  through  the  unoc- 
cupied flats. 

Office  of  Armoxjr  Flats,  33SS  Armour  Avenue. 

Armour  Institute.* 

When  the  fine  building  on  the  corner  of  Armour  Avenue  and 
Thirty-Third  Street  occupied  by  The  "Institute"  was  in  process  of 
erection;  and,  indeed,  after  its  completion,  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  considerable  speculation  as  to  its  purpose.  In  fact,  as 
already  noted  in  the  accounts  of  the  group  of  buildings  and  organ- 
izations clustered  about  this  crowning  central  institution,  the  plan 
finally  decided  on,  proved  to  have  been  a  growth;  rather  than  a  com- 
plete conception  at  first,  in  the  mind  of  its  Founder. 

When  first  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  direction  of 
the  new  undertaking  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Gunsaulus,  as  President;  the  energy  and  zeal  of  this  enthusiastic 
Director,  so  manifested  itself  in  his  all-embracing  plans  for  the  work 

*The  statements  of  The  Institute,  its  plans,  departments,  and  officials,  which  fol- 
lows are  taken  from  the  official  publication,  "  CirQulw  of  Information  of  Armour 
Institute,"  Chicago,  1895,  Pp.  49. 
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of  the  Institute,  that,  for  a  little,  it  seemed  that  it  wasto  be  like 
Aaron's  rod,  and  to  swallow  up  all  the  other  admirable  instrumen- 
talities for  Art,  and  Industrial  Training,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  That  this  new  school  was  to  monopolize  all 
the  elementary  art  work,  so  well  provided  for  by  the  Art  Institute 
under  the  masterly  direction  of  Mr.  French ;  as  well  as  all  the  tech- 
nical work  in  Industrial  Art,  so  admirably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bel- 
field,  in  the  Chicago  School  for  Manual  Training. 

Later,  an  alliance  between  the  two  first  named  institutions  was 
effected,  so  that  they  admirably  supplement  and  complement  each 
other ;  the  purely  art  parts  of  the  training  of  the  pupils,  in  architec- 
ture for  example,  being  given  by  the  Art  Institute ;  while  the  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  training,  equally  essential  to  the  complete  edu- 
cation of  the  architect,  is  given  in  the  Armour  Institute;  so  that  each 
Institution,  instead  of  rivalling  and  weakening  the  other,  mutually 
strengthens  it ;  while  the  students  may  profit  by  the  increased  facili- 
ties thus  afforded. 

It  was  speedily  demonstrated  that  the  growing  desire  for  technical 
and  artistic  education,  promised  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of 
the  new  institution. 

A  well  printed  pamphlet  of  49  pages,  entitled  "Circular  of  Infor- 
mation of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  1895,"  which  has  a  copy  of  the 
handsome  Seal  of  The  Institute,  with  its  motto,  "Speak  True,  Do 
Right,"  engraved  on  the  cover,  is  issued ;  giving  full  details  of  the 
plan,  organization,  programme  of  "courses  of  study,"  and  lists  of 
the  Directors,  and  of  the  Faculty.  A  fine  view  of  the  building,  and 
a  portrait  of  President  Gunsaulus,  adorn  the  pamphlet. 

From  this  ofBcial  publication,  the  following  statements  concerning 
the  several  departments,  and  courses  of  study,  comprised  in  this  vig- 
orous young  institution  are  here  quoted  in  full:  as  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  a  comparison  in  detail,  with  the  departments,  and  courses 
of  study,  in  the  "Pratt,"  and  "Drexel,"  Institutes  of  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia ;  the  two  Institutes,  with  which  it  may  be  classed. 

ARMOUR  INSTITUTE. 
Aim. 

This  institution  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young  men  and  women 
the  opportunity  of  securing  a  Uberal  education.  It  is  hoped  that  its  benefits  may 
reach  aU  classes.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  poor  or  the  rich,  as  sections  of  society, 
but  for  any  and  all  who  are  earnestly  seeking  practical  education.  Its  aim  is  broadly 
philanthropic."  Profoundly  realizing  the  importance  of  self-rehance  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  character,  the  founder  has  conditioned  his  benefactions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  emphasize  both  their  value  and  the  student's  self-respect.  Armour 
Institute  is  not  a  free  school;  but  its  charges  for  instruction  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  which  animates  alike  the  founder,  the  tnistees,  and  the  faculty:  namely, 
the  desire  to  help  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  the  design  of  Armour  Institute  to  educate  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart. 
Knowledge,  shill,  and  culture  are  the  three  constituent  elements  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  their  attainment  by  the  student  is  provided  for  through  an  adjustment 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  the  following  plan. 

PLA.N. 

This  plan  is  three-fold: 

1.  {Knowledge).  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  is  rapidly  being 
permeated  with  the  liberalizing  influences  of  great  universities,  the  Institute  under- 
takes, in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  its  trustees  and  its  president,  to  say  that 
so  far  as  its  aid  can  reach  them  young  persons  shall  not  be  deprived  of  these  educa- 
tional privileges  for  lack  ^i^f^^W^M^Mfigff(^^^^^toTe  it  has  established  a 
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"  Scientific  Academy,"  in  which  students  are  prepared  for  admission  to  the  scientific 
courses  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  advanced  courses  of  the  Institute,  which 
are  comprised  in  its  "  Technical  College." 

3.  {Skill).  The  second  feature  of  this  plan  of  education  has  to  do  with  the  now 
universally  recognized  form  of  instruction  known  as  manual  training.  But  manual 
training  in  Armour  Institute  does  not  exist  for  itself  or  as  an  independent  study, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  technical  courses,— notably  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering, — and  of  the  classes  in  the  domestic  arts.  These  courses  demand  and 
develop  a  high  degree  of  manual  proficiency. 

3.  {Culture).  The  third  phase  of  this  educational  scheme  is  concerned  mainly 
with  ethics  and  aesthetics.  Armom-  Institute  is  avowedly  a  Christian  school,  and 
Christian  standards  of  culture  will  be  recognized,  but  without  any  intrusion  of 
denominational  or  sectarian  bias.  The  drill  of  the  class  room  and  the  workshop  is 
reinforced  with  wiiatever  contributes  to  elevation  of  sentiment,  purity  of  taste,  and 
refinement  of  manners.  The  Institute  library  and  the  numerous  works  of  art  min- 
ister to  this  end,  and  the  student's  horizon  is  widened  by  courses  of  lectures,  by 
addresses  from  distinguished  men  and  women,  and  by  musical  and  dramatic  recit- 
als. ■  The  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Institute  is  fostered  by  literary, 
scientific,  and  art  clubs,  and  by  the  cordial  relations  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
president  and  the  faculty  to  maintain  with  the  entire  body  of  students. 

Organization. 

Armour  Institute  is  organized  into  departments,  each  of  which  is  in  the  charge 
of  a  director.    The  departments  already  organized  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Scientific  Academy.  II.  The  Technical  College,  comprising:  1,  The 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  2,  The  Department  of  Electricity  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering;  3,  The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering; 
4,  The  Department  of  Architecture;  and  5,  The  Department  of  Library  Science. 
III.  The  Department  of  Domestic  Aits.  IV.  The  De{)artment  of  Commerce.  V. 
The  Department  of  Music.    VI.  The  Department  of  Kindergartens.  ■ 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  home  of  Armour  Institute  is  a  magnificent  fire-proof  building  of  the  most 
modern  construction,  five  stories  in  height  (above  the  basement),  and  furnished 
with  every  convenience  that  health,  comfort,  and  the  requirements  of  such  an 
enterprise  could  dictate.  The  Department  of  Kindergartens  is  provided  with  com- 
modious quarters  in  Armour  Mission,  which  is  close  at  hand.  The  work  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  is  carried  on,  in  part,  in  the  "Memorial  Art  Palace,"  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Adams  street. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  the  several  scientific  departments,  which  is  of  the  com- 
pletest  description,  the  Institute  has  a  fine  gymnasium,  a  technical  museum,  rich 
contributions  to  which  are  now  being  obtained,  and  a  library,  which,  though  not 
yet  two  years  of  age,  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  commu- 
nity. As  throughout  the  entire  building  the  best  specimens  of  the  engraver's 
and  the  etcher's  art  may  be  found,  so  here  are  properly  placed  such  pictures  as 
Moschelle's  portrait  in  oil  of  Robert  Browning,  painted  from  life.  Whistler's  "  King 
Lear,"  and  a  very  early  copy  (1520)  of  Raphael's  "  Violinist."  Many  autograph  let- 
ters of  the  most  distinguished  Uterary  men  of  our  time  make  the  portraits  interest- 
ing. The  library  consists  of  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  value.  The  collection  of  early  printed  books  is  very  large  and  is  located  at 
present  in  the  museum.  The  library  is  meant  to  be  a  rallying  place  for  all  the 
forces  of  intelligence  in  the  community,  and  is  entirely  free. 

General  Information. 

Special  circulars  have  been  prepared  for  the  several  departments,  giving  full 
information  regarding  the  courses,  requirements  for  admission,  degrees,  tuition, 
fees,  etc.,  of  the  Institute,  and  will  be  mailed,  upon  application,  to  any  address. 
Young  men  and  women  are  particularly  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Facvdty  with  regard  to  proposed  courses  of  study. 

Examinations. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1895-96  will  be  held  at  the  Institute  on  the  1st  and 
2d  days  of  July  and  the  13th  and  13th  days  of  September. 
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Course  I. — Scientifie  Academy. 

Subjects. 

Recita- 
tions per 
week. 

Subjects. 

Recita- 
tions i-er 
week. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

Latin 

B 
5 
5 

5 
B 
5 

6 
B 
6 

5 
S 
B 

5 
5 
B 

5 
5 
B 

B 
5 

THIRD  YEAR— continued. 

Fall  term— Continued. 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Winter  term: 

English 

5 

Algebra       

3 

Winter  term: 

Latin 

5 

Algebra                .  . . 

English  history 

5 

B 

Spring  term; 
Latin 

Latin 

3 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German 

6 

3 

5 

Latin 

3 

Fall  term: 

Latin   .                     

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

s 

B 

Latin 

Physios 

Latin 

s 

3 

Winter  term: 

Spring  term: 

5 

Plane  geometry 

Physics     ....               

5 

Ensrli^ 

Latin 

3 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German    

5 

Fall  term: 

5 

3 

Course  II. — Scientifie- Academy, 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

Latin 

EngUsh 

Algebra 

Winter  term: 

Latin 

Algebra  

Introductory  science  . . 
Spring  term: 

Latin 

Algebra  

Introductory  science  . . 

SECOND  YEAR, 

Fall  term: 

Latin 

Plane  geometry 

Greek  history 

Winter  term: 

Latin 

Plane  geometry 

Roman  history 

Spring  term: 

Latin 

Plane  geometry. .' 

English 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

French  or  German 

English 

Chemistry 

Winter  term: 

French  or  German 

English  history 

Chemistry 

Spring  term: 

iTench  or  German. . . 

American  history 

Chemistry 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

French  or  German . . . 

Solid  geometry 

Physics 

Winter  term: 

French  or  German . . . 

Algebra 

Physios 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German . . . 

Plane  trigonometry . . 

Physics 


Course  III. — Scientific  Academy. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

English  

Greek  history 

Algebra  

Winter  term: 

Algebra 

Introductory  science    . 

Roman  history ^ 

Spring  term: 

Algebra 

Introductory  science  . . 

Physiography 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

French  or  German 

Civil  government 

Plane  geometry 

Winter  term: 

French  or  German 

English 

Pltme  geometry 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German 


imetry . 
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Course  TTT.— 

Seientifio  Academy— ContinueA. 

Subjecte. 

Recita- 
tions per 
week. 

Subjects. 

Eecita- 

tions  per 

week. 

THIHD  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

5 
5 
5 

6 
5 
5 

5 

5 
S 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

5 

English 

1^ 

PhysSs 

5 

Winter  term: 

Winter  term: 

5 

5 

5 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German 

American  history 

Spring  term: 

Plane  trigonometry 

BioloErv  f  DOtanvi   

5 

5 

Physics          

5 

Course  IV. — Seientifio  Academy. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Fall  term; 

English 

Greek  history  or  civil  government . . 

Algebra  

Winter  term: 

Algebra 

Introductory  science 

English  history,  Roman  history,  or 

English 

Spring  term: 

Algebra 

Physiography  or  American  history . 

Introductory  science  or  English 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

French  or  German 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry 

Winter  term: 

French  or  German 

Plane  geometry 


SECOND  YEAR — continued. 

Fall  term — Continued. 

Chemistry 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Fall  term: 

French  or  German 

Solid  geometry 

Physics 

Winter  term: 

French  or  German 

Algebra 

Physics 

Spring  term: 

French  or  German 

Plane  trigonometry 

Physics 


Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 


[Frank  C.  Hatch,  Sc.  D.,  Direotor.l 

The  arrangement  of  a  course  scheme  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  intended  to  be 
progressive,  to  equip  the  student  fully  along  all  the  lines  of  his  professional  life, 
and  to  co-ordinate  the  theoretical  principles  underlying  the  work  with  practical 
exposition  and  training  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
with  results  obtained  from  frequent  iospection  visits  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  miU  plants. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   ADMISSION. 

The  preparation  required  for  this  course  is  the  completion  of  Course  11,  III,  or  IV 
of  the  Scientific  Academy;  no  student  will  be  matriculated  until  he  has  complied 
with  these  requirements.  For  the  year  1894-95  no  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
junior  or  senior  classes  will  be  received. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  work  of  the  two  earlier  years,  upon  which  the 
student  bases  later  success— the  inculcation  of  correct  methods  of  thought  and 
habits  of  action— be  particularly  earnest  and  thorough,  and  stress  wUl  be  laid  upon 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  student  in  the  science  work  of  these  periods. 

SHOP  WORK. 

The  shop  work  comprehends  the  manipulation  of  wood,  iron,  steel,  and  brass  to 
accord  with  the  demands  of  a  thorough  technical  and  mechanical  education.  Stu- 
dents presenting  certificates  from  technical  schools,  or  preparatory  manual  training 
high  schools,  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for  the  amount  of  shop  work  they  have 
accomphshed,  and  can  elect  the  higher  instruction  in  these  forms,  or  pass  by  con- 
sent of  the  directors  of  other  d^artiMnts,  to  advanced  study  and  investigation 
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MECHANICAL  DKAWING. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  make  the  drawing,  as  it  proceeds  through 
the  entire  curriculum,  of  special  importance.  The  mechanical  drawing  of  the 
freshman  year,  covering  simple  geometric  work,  orthographic  projection,  shades 
and  shadows,  isometric  and  working  drawings,  leads  directly  to  the  descriptive 
geometry  and  machine  sketching  of  the  sophomore  year.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  the  machine  drawing  and  general  designing  of  the  last  two  years.  After  the 
year  1894-95  a  course  in  freehand  drawing,  extending  through  the  freshman  year, 
will  be  required  of  the  student  in  mechanical  engineering. 

The  course  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  embraces  in  educational  sequence, 
kinematics,  machine  drawing  and  design,  study  of  materials,  steam  engineering, 
thermo-dynamics,  boilers,  hydrauUcs,  applied  mechanics,  statics,  dynamics,  and 
extensive  p'-actice  in  engineering  laboratory,  with  extended  inspection  visits  and 
reports,  leading  up  to  thesis  work.  This  latter  feature  will  be  assigned  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  senior  year,  and  it  is  intended  that  he  shall  present  the  results  of  experi- 
mental investigation  in  some  department  of  his  engineering  instruction. 

LECTURES. 

EVequent  lectures  will  be  given  throughout  the  entire  course  in  drawing,  machine 
manipulation  and  care,  and  on  the  business  problems  that  present  themselves  in 
practical  estimating,  design  and  superintendence  of  engineering  plants. 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  wiU  be  given  to 
students  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  studies  and  exercises  of  the  four  years, 
passed  the  final  examinations,  and  submitted  satisfactory  results  in  the  thesis  work 
assigned.  Upon  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  resident  post-graduate 
study  and  investigation,  or  after  two  years  of  actual  engineering  work,  the  degree 
of  Mechanical  Engineer  wUl  be  conferred. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  for  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  is  $60  per  year,  besides  a 
laboratory  fee  of  $5  per  term. 

Department  op  Electricity  and  Electrical  ENomEERiNG. 

[WiLBtm  M.  Stine,  Ph.  D.,  Director.] 

The  course  in  Electricity  and  Electrical  Engineering,  in  common  with  the  other 
courses  of  the  technical  college,  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  prepara- 
tion required  for  this  course  is  the  completion  of  Course  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Scien- 
tific Academy.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  it  a  more  distinctively  electrical 
course  than  is  common  with  other  electrical  schools,  and  to  this  end  both  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  on  electrical  subjects  extend  throujghout  the  four  years.  This 
marked  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  electrical  portion  of  this  course  to  accom- 
plish the  most  thorough  training  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  the  hope  that  stu- 
dents may  upon  its  completion  be  immediately  available  for  commercial  work,  and 
that  it  may  by  careful  and  conscientious  conduct  in  a  great  measure  bridge  over  the 
hiatus  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the  electrical  factory,  central  station, 
or  usual  engineering  practice  on  the  other.  Due  prominence  is  given  to  the  idea 
that  a  thoroughly  trained  electrical  engineer  must  be  eqtfally  well  grounded  in 
mechanical  and  steam  engineering  and  machine  shop  practice.  The  degree  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  full  course  in  electricity  is  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  electrical  engineering.  Upon  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of  resident 
post-graduate  electrical  and  mechanical  study  and  testing,  or  after  two  years  of 
actual  engineering  work,  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  wiU  be  conferred. 

electrical  engineering. 

The  work  in  electiical  engineering  covers  the  theoretical  treatment  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  the  relations  to  their  applications  in  electrical  machinery, 
apparatus,  and  practice.  Telegraphy  and  telephony  are  given  such  attention  as 
shall  prepare  young  men  to  enter  upon  these  fields  of  work.  Due  attention  is  given 
primary  and  secondary ^^t^^  arc  yaafiLincand^cent  lamps,  and  photometry; 
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the  design,  construction,  and  calibration  of  the  various  meters  employed  in  the  com- 
mercial measurements  of  voltage,  current,  and  power;  converters  and  general  trans- 
forming devices;  wires,  cables,  and  line  construction;  installation  and  general  station 
operation. 

LABORATORY   PRACTICE. 

So  far  as  practicable  this  work  is  directed  towards  such  measurements  and  deter- 
minations as  arise  in  actual  practice,  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the  apparatus 
employed.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  design  and  construction  both  of  laboratory 
and  commercial  electrical  apparatus  in  the  shops  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
departments ;  and  in  some  instances  originality  of  design  will  be  encouraged. 
Every  variety  of  test  and  computation  employed  in  actual  practice  will,  so  far  as 
the  resources  of  the  laboratory  permit,  receive  attention.  The  work  of  the  lecture 
room  and  laboratory  will  be  frequently  supplemented  by  visits  to  power  and  light- 
ing plants  and  the  various  electrical  manufactories  ;  and  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  various  tests  and  measurements  of  value.  In  order  to  impart  actual  drill  in 
station  management,  each  student  will  be  employed  in  actually  operating  the  dyna- 
mos used  for  power  and  light  at  the  Institute. 

ADVANCED  PHYSICS. 

The  course  in  advanced  physics  in  the  Sophomore  year  includes  the  discussion  of 
matter  and  energy,  kinematics,  and  the  subjects  of  light,  heat,  and  sound.  During 
the  Junior  year  this  subject  is  continued  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  chemistry  includes  the  gravimetric  and  electrolytic  determinations 
of  the  more  important  metals  and  alloys  employed  in  engineering.  One  term  in 
tlie  Freshman  year  is  allotted  to  lectures  on  such  subjects  in  organic  chemistry  as 
enter  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  electrical  engineering. 

ELECTRICAL  PLANT. 

The  electrical  plant  comprises  two  dynamos,  which  furnish  both  power  and  light 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Institute.  One  is  a  50  k.  w.,  110  volt,  C.  &  C.  dynamo;  the 
other  a  45  k.  w.,  1,100  volt,  Westinghouse  alternator,  giving  at  a  speed  of  900  7,200 
alternations  per  minute.  These  are  belted  to  a  main  shaft,  with  independent 
clutches,  and  driven  by  a  22  by  48  Hamilton-Corliss  engine.  The  boiler  plant  con- 
sists of  two  Stirling  Safety  water  tube  boilers,  of  a  nominal  rating  of  200  horsepower 
each.  There  is  also  a  storage  battery  of  sixty,  180  ampere-hour  cells,  which  is  used 
for  hghting  the  building  when  the  dynamos  are  not  running. 

At  present  there  are  in  use  in  the  laboratory  a  5  horsepower  alternating  dynamo, 
rated  at  8,000  alternations  per  minute,  excited  by  a  9  ampere  110  volt,  Westinghouse 
exciter;  a  4  k.  w.,  110  volt  C.  &  C.  dynamo;  a"'5  horsepower  500  volt,  letter  "G" 
type  Westinghouse  power  generator;  and  a  75-light,  110  volt  Edison  dynamo.  These 
are  used  mainly  for  testing  purposes.  A  small  Crocker- Wheeler  coupled  dynamo- 
motor  has  been  specially  constructed  for  storage  battery  testing  and  electroplating. 

POWER  EQUIPMENT. 

The  power  equipment  consists  of  a  5  horsepower  slow  speed  Crocker- Wheeler 
motor,  used  for  driving  tlie  testing  dynamos;  a  10  horsepower  extra  slow  speed 
Ferret  motor,  for  driving  the  machinery  of  the  wood  working  shop;  two  small  Fer- 
ret motors,  and  two  1  horsepower  Wagner  motors  belted  to  the  Una  shafts  in  the 
electrical  shop.  A  small  composite  dynamo  and  multiphase  motor  are  used  for 
demonstration,  but  it  is  intended  to  add  a  representative  equipment  of  this  impor- 
tant class  of  machinery. 

LECTURE  AND  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  lecture  and  laboratory  equipment  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in 
this  country.  There  are  now  in  use  24  sets  of  Wheatstone  bridge  apparatus,  includ- 
ing ^number  of  the  highest  accuracy;  3  Carey-Foster  commutators  for  comparing 
standards  of  resistance;  60  galvanometers,  including  nearly  every  type  in  use  and 
many  suitable  for  work  of  the  greatest  precision  and  dehcacy;  21  reading  telescopes 
and  numerous  lamp  stands  and  scales;  60  ammeters  and  voltmeters  of  various 
ranges  and  types;  3  wattmeters  and  6  electrodynamometers;  4  Thomson  balances- 
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3  accurate  potentiometers;  5  standard  condensers,  single  and  subdivided;  12  resist- 
ance sets,  including  many  calibrated  within  one  part  in  5000;  4  100,000  ohms 
resistance  sets,  1  wire  megohm,  1  subdivided  wire  megohm,  and  4  carbon  megohms; 
15  standard  cells;  9  electrometers  for  demonstration  and  accurate  measurement;  24 
current  and  power  meters;  12  converters  of  various  capacities  and  types;  1  Ewing 
curve  tracer;  1  contract  maker;  1  secohrnmeter  and  standards  of  self-induction;  3 
earth  inductors;  40  standards  of  resistance  from  thJitti  ohm  to  1,000  ohms,  the 
majority  of  which  are  accompanied  by  certificates  of  their  value  from  the  Caven- 
dish laboratory  and  laboratory  of  the  Physikalische  Reichsanstalt,  and  a  large  list 
of  isolated  pieces  of  valuable  accessory  apparatus.  The  equipment  is  still  far  from 
complete,  and  the  lacking  instruments  and  machinery  and  duplicates  are  being 
constantly  added. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  it  is  expected  that  the  calibrating  bureau 
will  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  in  operation.  With  such  accurate  standards  and 
complete  list  of  standardizing  apparatus,  it  is  desired  that  this  bureau  may  be  of 
gi-eat  service  to  institutions  and  the  engineering  profession  by  its  careful  calibration 
of  measuring  instruments,  and  thus  raise  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  commercial  work. 


The  tuition  for  the  course  in  Electricity  and  Electrical  Engineering  is  $60  per  year, 
besides  a  laboratory  fee  of  |5  per  term. 

Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

[James  C.  Foye,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director.] 

The  courses  of  study  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  Technical  Col- 
lege cover  four  years.  The  preparation  required  for  either  course  is  the  completion 
of  Course  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Scientific  Academy. 

The  course  in  chemistry  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  professional  chemists  or  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  provides  also  for  any  who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  chemistry. 

The  instruction  in  chemical  engineering  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  engineering  profes- 
sions, which  will  enable  them  to  engage  in  industries  demanding  the  attainments 
both  of  the  engineer  and  the  chemist. 

Tlie  studies  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  each  course  are  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  student,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  elect  those  topics  to  which  he  wishes  to 
devote  special  attention.' 

In  addition  to  the  studies  in  chemistry  and  engineering,  a  wide  range  of  other 
branches  is  offered,  which  includes  higher  mathematics,  physics,  electricity,  biology, 
geology,  modern  languages,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  logic,  history,  and  political 
science.  These  are  selected  in  part  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  main  topics 
and  in  part  because  of  their  educational  value 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  either 
the  course  in  Chemistry  or  the  course  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  chemistry  of  the  Scientific  Academy  begins  with  a  thorough  course  in  the 
elements  of  general  chemistry,  which  are  taught  by  experimental  lectures,  class- 
room recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Students  are  required  to  attend  lectures 
and  recitations  three  or  four  hours  per  week  and  to  spend  from  three  to  four  hours 
per  week  in  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  lecture,  recitation,  and  labora- 
tory work  continues  through  the  faU  and  winter  terms.  The  lectures  and  recita- 
tions are  arranged  so  as  to  coordinate  and  systematize  the  knowledge  obtained  in 
the  laboratory.  Theories  are  drawn  from  the  facts  studied.  Considerable  time  is 
spent  in  writing  equations  to  represent  the  reactions  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  laboratory  work  and  in  working  the  problems  based  on  these  reactions  and 
equations. 

Two  objects  are  constantly  kept  in  view,  first,  to  develop  a  scientific  habit  of 
thought  and  to  train  the  student  in  inductive  reasoning;  secondly,  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  future  study  of  chemistry.  To  this  end,  laboratory  exercise  is  personally 
supervised  by  the  teacher,  who  takes  the  students  in  small  sections.  In  this  way 
neat  and  careful  work  can  be  insisted  on.  If  any  important  phenomena  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  student  he  can  be  required  to  perform  the  experiment  a  second 
time  and  by  proper  questions  can  be  led  to  draw  correct  conclusions.  By  this  con- 
stant super-^-ision  and  questioning  the  student  obtains  the  maximum  benefit  from 
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QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  is  given  in  tlie  spring  term  of  the  last  year  of 
the  Scientific  Academy.  Only  those  students  are  admitted  to  this  class  who  ha,ve 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  chemistry  of  the  preceding  year.  The  aim 
is  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation  and  reflection  as  well  as  to  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  skill  in  chemical  manipulation.  No  text- 
book is  used,  but  the  works  of  the  best  authors  are  at  hand  for  consultation.  Under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  the  teacher  the  characteristic  chemical  reactions  of 
metals  and  acids  are  investigated  by  the  student  at  his  laboratory  table,  who  then 
makes  a  record  of  his  conclusions,  which  are  reviewed  by  the  teacher. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

A  course  in  quantitative  analysis  extends  tlirough  the  freshman  year.  It  begins 
with  the  determination  of  combining  weights,  followed  by  the  gravimetric  analysis 
of  substances  of  known  composition.  This  is  succeeded  by  instruclion  in  volu- 
metric analysis  with  exercises  in  the  more  simple  determinations.  The  work  of 
the  year  closes  with  applications  of  these  principles.  A  text  book  is  used  and  the 
works  of  standard  authors  and  copies  of  scientific  periodicals  are  at  hand  for 
consultation. 

This  course  is  followed  by  instruction  in  the  complete  analysis  of  ores,  slag,  pig 
iron,  alloys,  coal,  fertilizers,  clays,  and  mineral  waters.  The  methods  given  in  tha 
latest  works  of  the  best  authors  and  in  the  current  scientific  periodicals  are  used. 
Whenever  practicable,  comparisons  of  the  results  of  analysis  by  different  methods 
are  made. 

ADVANCED  QUALITATIVE  AND  THERMO-CHBMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  soils  and  waters.  This  will 
facilitate  some  of  the  work  in  the  quantitative  analysis  given  later.  After  this, 
exercises  in  toxical  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  inorganic 
poisons  are  given.  The  instruction  in  thermo-chemical  analysis  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  blowpipe  analysis,  the  Bunsen  and  other  flame  reactions,  the 
production  of  iodide  coats  and  plaster  casts,  and  other  thermal  tests. 

OKGANIC  OHEMISTEY. 

The  general  subject  of  organic  chemistry  is  taught  by  a  course  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work. 

The  lectures  and  recitations  deal  pretty  thoroughly  with  the  theoretical  basis  of 
the  study .  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  constant  practice  in  the  preparati  on  and 
purification  of  typical  organic  compounds. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  carbon  compounds;  but  the  sim- 
pler fatty  and  aromatic  compounds,  their  chemical  behavior,  and  the  characteristic 
reactions  and  relationships  of  the  different  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  synthetic  methods  considered  by  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  AND  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS. 

The  study  of  organic  chemistry  is  resumed  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  special  chap- 
ters of  the  subject,  preparation  of  the  more  difficult  organic  compounds  and  proxi- 
mate and  ultimate  analysis.  Attention  is  paid  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  which 
have  a  technical  bearing,  but  the  aim  in  aU  the  work  is  to  encourage  in  the  student 
self-reliance,  by  which  he  can  solve  for  himself  problems  which  may  arise  in  tech- 
nical chemistry. 

ASSAYING,  METALLURGY,  ETC. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  assaying,  metallurgy,  gas  analysis,  san- 
itary and  industrial  chemistry,  chemical  physics,  chemical  theories,  special  research 
work,  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

ENGINEERING. 

■  V^f  ^"'''^  °*  ^^^  freshman  year  in  the  line  of  engineering  is  devoted  to  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  shop  practice  in  carpentry,  turning,  and  patterns. 
.  Throughout  the  sophomore  year,  instruction  is  given  in  machine  drawing  from 
sketches,  descriptive  geometry,  shopwork  in  forging,  chipping,  and  filing,  and  in 
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elementary  tool  practice.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  principles  of  mechanism 
are  followed  by  instruction  in  the  mechanism  of  machine  tools. 

The  course  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  embraces  kinematics,  machine  draw- 
ing, steam  engineering,  thermodynamics,  mechanism  of  boilers,  machine  design, 
applied  mechanics,  engineering  laboratory,  strength  of  materials,  and  shop  practice 
in  higher  forms  of  machine  tool  work. 

Frequent  inspection  visits  to  manufacturing  establishments  are  made,  and  the 
students  are  required  to  make  reports  thereon. 


The  tuition  for  the  course  in  chemistry  or  in  chemical  engineering  is  $60  per  year, 
besides  a  laboratory  fee  of  |5  per  term. 

Department  op  Aechitectuee. 

[Louis  J.  Millet,  Director.] 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  Chicago  a  f  uU  and  thorough  course  of  study  in 
architecture  an  alliance  has  been  formed  between  Armour  Institute  and  the  Art 
Institute,  by  which  the  former  furnishes  instruction  especially  in  the  scientific  and 
mathematical  branches  and  the  latter  in  the  artistic  and  technical  work.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  union  of  interests  wUl  be  apparent  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
ample  resources  of  the  two  institutions. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Art  Institute  is  permanently  established  in  the  well-known  Memorial  Art 
Palace  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street, 
and  used  during  the  Exposition  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  World's  Congresses. 

The  home  of  Armour  Institute,  at  the  corner  of  Armour  avenue  and  Thirty- 
third  street,  is  a  magnificent  fire-proof  building  of  the  most  modern  construction, 
five  stories  in  height  (above  the  basement),  and  furnished  with  every  convenience 
that  health,  comfort,  and  the  requirements  of  such  an  enterprise  could  dictate. 
Armour  Mission,  which  is  close  at  hand,  affords  a  fine  assembly  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  two  thousand,  and  additional  rooms  in  the  same  building  are  used  by 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Institute. 

technical  equipment. 

The  extensive  and  rare  collections  in  the  nauseum  of  the  Art  Institute,  embracing 
not  only  pictures  and  sculptures,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  art  embody- 
ing design  applied  to  manufacture,  such  as  Greek  vases,  metals,  textiles,  musical 
instruments,  antiquities,  furniture,  etc.,  will  be  open  to  all  students.  Relating 
especially  to  Architecture  are  the  architectural  casts  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  and,  far  more  important  than  these,  the  great  Trocadero  collec- 
tion, the  Uke  of  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  America.  This  collection,  which 
illustrates  the  architecture  of  France — Romanesque,  renaissance,  and  modem — by 
the  most  magnificent  examples,  has  been  transferred  from  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  to  the  Art  Institute. 

The  Scientific  equipment  of  Armour  Institute  is  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  in  Architecture.  It  includes  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  Departments  of  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  much  of 
which  has  a  direct  relation  to  architectural  study.  Moreover,  the  Institute  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  technical  museum  and  a  first-class  gymnasium,  which  is  free  to 
aU  the  students. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  library  of  the  Art  Institute  consists  at  present  of  thirteen  hundred  books  and 
nineteen  thousand  photographs,  all  directly  related  to  art.  It  contains  about  two 
hundred  books  and  one  thousand  photographs  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Architecture,  and  these  wUl  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  complete  col- 
lection of  Braun's  large  carbon  photographs  of  paintings  and  sculptures  of  all  schools 
is  peculiar  to  this  Ubrary. 

■The  library  of  Armour  Institute,  now  numbering  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  is 
especially  rich  in  science,  mathematics,  literature,  and  history,  and  wiU  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  t" 
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LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Courses  of  lectures  by  well-known  architects  and  literary  men  have  been  arranged 
by  both  institutions,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  room  and  the  studio.  Stu- 
dents in  the  course  in  architecture  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  general  literary, 
musical,  dramatic  and  art  entertainments  of  the  two  institutions.  There  are  also 
class  lectures  upon  the  history  of  painting,  perspective,  artistic  anatomy,  the  history 
of  sculpture,  besides  popular  courses  upon  subjects  relating  to  art. 


SOCIAL   LIFE. 


The  social  life  of  the  school  will  be  fostered  by  the  organization  among  the  pupils 
of  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  clubs.  It  is  believed  that  such  organizations 
among  the  students  themselves  are  important  adjuncts  to  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  scientist,  the  artist,  and  the  scholar. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  four  years  in  length,  and  resembles  in  all  essential 
particulars  the  architectural  courses  of  the  highest  professional  schools.  For  some 
years  the  Art  Institute  has  maintained  a  two  years'  course  of  study  similar  to  the 
shorter  courses  of  the  schools  of  Boston  and  New  York.  This  short  course  it  is 
thought  desirable  for  the  present  to  continue. 

DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS  AND   CERTIFICATES. 

A  Diploma  wiU  be  granted  for  the  completion  of  either  course,  and  a  certificate 
of  attainments  for  satisfactory  progress  in  a  special  or  apartial  course.  All  degrees, 
diplomas  and  certificates  of  attainments  will  be  given  by  the  Chicago  School  of 
Aichitecture,  under  the  seals  of  the  Art  Institute  and  Armour  Institute. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1895-96  will  occur  on  the  13th  and  13th  days  of 
September,  1895.  Applicants  for  admission  in  full  standing  in  the  four  years' 
course  in  Architecture  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  of  the  courses  of 
the  Scientific  Academy  of  Armour  Institute. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  two  years'  course  are  examined  in  arithmetic 
(through  percentage  and  squarejoot),  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  English 
(grammar  and  composition),  and  United  States  Histoiy. 


The  tuition  for  each  course  in  Architecture  is  |25  per  term.  There  is  also  an 
entrance  fee  of  $2.    Payments  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Department  op  Library  Science. 

[Miss  KATEtAKiNE  L.  SHARP,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Director.] 

The  course  in  Library  Science  at  present  consists  of  one  year  of  technical  training 
in  the  elements  of  each  department  of  Ubrary  work,  and  is  designed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  library  assistants,  and  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  work  in  this  or 
other  schools.  No  one  will  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year,  as  the  subjects  are  studied 
in  succession,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  each  other  is  considered  essential. 
The  work  is  planned  to  occupy  forty  hours  a  week.  A  second  year  of  advanced  and 
comparative  work  wiU  be  given  in  1895-96,  if  there  is  suiHcient  demand  for  it. 

requirements  por  admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have  at  least  a 
high-school  education  or  its  equivalent.  Special  preparation  should  be  made  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  languages.  All  applicants,  ej^cept  college  graduates,  will  be 
examined  in  general  literature,  history,  and  current  events. 

cataloguing. 

In  the  fall  term,  cataloguing  is  taught  according  to  the  Library  School  rules,  and 
students  are  required  to  catalogue  independently  a  number  of  books  after  each  lec- 
ture.   This  work  is  carefully  revised  by  the  instructor  and  returned,  making  a 
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sample  card  catalogue,  which  belongs  to  the  student.  In  the  winter  and  spring 
terms,  the  class  is  taught  to  modify  the  library  school  rules,  and  is  given  practical 
work  on  the  Institute  catalogue.  Dictionary  cataloguing  is  taught  according_  to 
Cutter's  rules,  and  the  lectures  are  followed  by  practical  work,  each  student  making 
a  sample  catalogue. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  is  used,  and  students  are  given  many  opportu- 
nities for  independent  work  in  the  Institute  and  other  libraries.  No  comparative 
study  of  classification  is  undertaken  the  first  year. 

REFERENCE  WORK. 

Lectures  are  given  on  reference  books  and  the  class  has'  practical  work  in  the 
Institute  Library.  Reference  lists  are  also  prepared  for  special  classes  and  for  the 
literary  societies,  and  this  independent  work  is  considered  the  most  important  part 
of  the  course. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliography  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures  and  problems,  the  object  being  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  books  described.  Special  bibliography  is  given  by 
lectures  from  professors  in  the  Chicago  University,  the  Northwestern  University, 
and  Armour  Institute. 

ORDER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  routine  of  this  department  is  explained  by  lectures  and  practical  work  through- 
out the  year.  Each  student  studies  trade  lists  and  reviews,  and  visits  book  stores  in 
order  to  make  the  purchase  list  required  as  an  exercise  each  week. 

ACCESSION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Library  School  rules  are  used  in  the  technical  work  and  lectures  are  given  upon 
the  administration  of  the  department.     Practical  work  continues  through  the  year. 

SHELF   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Library  School  rules  are  used  and  supplemented  by  lectures.  Each  student  is 
made  responsible  for  a  section  of  the  Institute  Library  for  practical  experience. 

LOAN  SYSTEMS. 

A  comparative  study  of  systems  used  in  different  types  of  libraries  is  made,  with 
careful  discussion  of  underlying  principles,  and  most  valuable  comparisons  are 
■  gained  in  the  visits  to  other  Ubravies.     Each  student  in  turn  assists  at  the  Institute 
loan  desk. 


Lectures  are  followed  by  visits  to  binderies,  and  by  practice  in  preparing  books 
for  the  bindery.     Instruction  in  mending  books  is  also  given. 

HISTORY  OF  BOOKS  AND  PRINTING. 

Lectures  are  given  by  the  President  of  the  Institute  and  illustrated  by  the  rare 
collection  of  old  books  belonging  to  the  Institute  Library. 

VISITS. 

Visits  to  other  libraries  are  made  in  the  spring  term,  when  the  students  have 
become  familiar  with  library  methods.  Each  student  is  appointed  to  make  a  special 
study  of  some  one  department  and  report  to  the  class  at  the  general  discussion 
which  follows  the  visit. 

APPRENTICE  WORK. 

Each  member  of  the  class  acts  as  assistant  to  each  member  of  the  library  staff  in 
turn.  Besides  this,  each  one  has  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  office  work  each  week. 
During  the  winter  term,  ^fA'^^^^y^/g^^Jfg^d  to  give  some  time  each  day 
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to  the  Institute  in  the  work  most  needed,  an.l  in  the  spring  term  the  apprentice 
hours  are  increased.  Orders  for  outside  work  in  cataloguing,  organizing,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  writing  are  taken  and  given  to  the  class  for  experience. 

LIBRARY  VISITS  1893-94 

Chicago  Public  Library;  Newberry  Library,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago 
Library;  Scoville  Institute,  Oak  Park,  Illinois;  Adams  Memorial  Library,  Wheaton, 
Illinois;  Northwestern  University  Library,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Evanston  Public 
Library,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Gail  Borden  Public  Library,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  is  $60  per  year.  Incidental  expenses  for  supplies  and  visits  need  not 
exceed  $25  per  year. 

Department  op  Domestic  Arts. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  Arts  affords  instruction  in  the  following  subjects: 
Cooking,  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  pur- 
sued in  a  technical  and  a  special  course,  the  former  being  intended  for  those  who 
desire  professional  training,  while  the  latter  is  for  general  culture  and  development. 

COOKINa. 

[Miss  Isabel  D.  Buliaed,  Instructor.] 

The  instruction  in  cooking  embraces  three  graded  courses;  each  course  occupies 
one  term  of  twelve  lessons  and  is  complete  in  itself. 

Object  of  courses. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  most  healthful, 
attractive,  and  at  the  same  time,  economical  methods  of  preparing  such  articles  of 
food  as  are  found  on  a  well  appointed  table. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  preparation,  cost,  composition,  and  dietetic  value  of 
foods.  Special  attention  is  directed  by  the  aid  of  carefully  prepared  charts,  to  the 
purchasing  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  instruction  in  the  first  and  second 
courses  includes  all  the  fun'damental  principles  of  cooking  and  their  application 
in  the  individual  preparation  of  simple  dishes,  also  the  care  of  a  kitchen  and  its 
appointments. 

Instruction  in  the  third  course  elaborates  the  principles  previously  stated;  it 
includes  the  preparation  of  more  complicated  dishes,  and  the  serving  of  a  luncheon 
and  a  dinner.  Special  attention  is  given  to  table  service  and  to  the  care  of  the 
dining  room.     All  materials  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 

Invalid  cooking. 

A  special  course  of  lessons  has  been  arranged  for  professional  nurses  and  others 
who  desire  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  cooking  for  the  sick. 

Chafing  dish  course. 

A  course  of  demonstrating  lectures  on  the  use  of  the  chafing  dish  will  be  pur- 
sued independently  of  the  other  courses. 

Courses  of  study. 

First  course. — Making  and  care  of  fire;  car?  of  kitchen  and  appointments;  dish 
washing;  measuring;  the  principles  of  boiling,  steaming,  stewing,  baking,  and 
broiling;  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups,  meats,  biscuit,  puddings, 
and  sauces. 

Second  course. — Batters  (muffins),  etc.);  doughs  (doughnuts,  bread,  pastry,  cake); 
desserts;  puddings;  sauces;  frying  (fish,  etc.);  roasting  of  meats  and  fowls. 

Third  course. — Salads;  mayonnaise  and  French  dressings;  croquettes;  entrees  and 
sauces:  game;  desserts;  frozen  creams,  ices,  sherbets,  eto.;  fancy  cakes,  soufflees; 
serving  a  luncheon  and  a  dinner. 
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Lectures. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  throughout  the  course  by  the  instructor  in  cooking. 
A  course  of  twelve  lectures  will  also  be  given  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Foods"  by 
Prof.  T.  G.  Allen  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  of  Armour  Institute. 

PLAIN  SEWING. 

[Miss  Henkietta  Connor  and  Miss  Flokbnce  E.  Kennedy,  Instructors.] 

Special  course. 

The  Special  Course  in  plain  sewing  comprises  thi-ee  terms  of  three  months  each. 
The  lessons,  which  occur  twice  a  week,  are  two  hours  in  length. 

Technical  course. 

The  Technical  Course  is  for  those  who  wish  to  complete  the  work  in  plain  sewing 
in  three  months.  Recitations  are  held  five  mornings  in  esich  week.  Written  exam- 
inations are  given  in  both  courses  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Materials. 

Materials  for  practice  are  furnished  during  the  first  term  by  the  Institute.  Other 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  students. 

Course  of  study. 

First  term,  (devoted  to  hand  sewing). — Position  of  the  body  while  sewing.  Talk 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  needle  and  the  thimble.  Study  of  materials.  Basting 
and  running.  Overhand  and  back-stitching.  Putting  in  gussets  and  making 
plackets.  Gathering,  stroking  gathers,  and  putting  on  bands,  chain-stitch,  feathe  - 
stitch,  and  mitering  corners.  Patching.  iVench  hem  on  damask.  Making  but- 
ton-holes in  muslin,  and  sewing  on  buttons.  Slip-stitching  and  bUnd-stitching. 
Mending  and  darning  on  cashmere,  flannel,  damask,  and  stockinet. 

Second  to*™  (devoted  to  hand  and  machine  sewing). — The  student  must  be  famil- 
iar with  all  the  stitches  used  in  hand  sewing.  A  certain  amount  of  sewing  is 
required  to  be  done  at  home.  .  Study  of  materials.  Taking  measures.  Draughting 
and  making  under  garments.  Grading  and  altering  pattern  for  underwaist.  Cut- 
ting and  making  underwaist.     Cutting  and  making  nightdress. 

Tliird  term,  (for  those  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  fine  hand  and  machine 
sewing). — Talk  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen.  How  to  grade  and  alter 
patterns.    Making  children's  dresses.    Advanced  machine  work. 

SPECIAL   DRESSMAKING. 
[Miss  HENErETTA  Connor,  Instructor.] 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  learn  dressmaking  for  home  use. 
It  comprises  three  terms  of  three  months  each.  The  lessons  occur  twice  a  week 
and  are  two  hours  in  length. 

Requirements  of  admission. 

AppUcants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of 
hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Materials. 

The  materials  used  are  selected  and  furnished  by  the  student.  The  work  cut  and 
planned  in  the  class  must  be  finished  at  home.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  a 
dress  for  herself. 

Course  of  study. 

First  term.  —Draughting  and  cutting  skirt  from  measure.  Hanging  and  finishing 
skirt.     Cutting  waist  and  sleeves  from  pattern.     Trimming  and  finishing  waist. 
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Second  term.— First  class  (for  those  who  desh-e  to  learn  cutting  and  fitting  from 
measure).  Practice  in  taking  measures.  Instructions  in  draughting  waists  of  vari- 
ous styles.  Cutting  and  making  plain  waist.  Matching  and  making  striped  or 
plaid  waist.    Examination. 

Second  class  (for  those  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  patterns). 
Instniction  in  transferring  patterns  and  diagrams  from  the  various  pattern-sheet 
supplements.  Practice  in  taking  measures.  Grading  and  altering  these  patterns. 
Cutting  and  making  fancy  waiste.    Examination. 

Third  term  (for  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  and  second 
terms).— Talk  on  the  manufacture  of  woolen  textiles.  Cutting  and  making  prin- 
cesse  dress.  Talk  on  the  manufacture  and  tests  of  silks.  Cutting  and  making 
tailor  finished  dress.    Examination. 

TECHNICAL  DRESSMAKING. 
[Miss  Hazel  Kirk,  Instructor.] 

The  course  in  technical  dressmaking  comprises  four  terms  of  three  months  each. 
The  instruction  is  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  to  12  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to 
3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Requirements  of  admission. 

Applicants  must  be  eighteen  years  old  and  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination 
in  plain  hand  and  machine  sewing.  Examinations  are  also  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term. 

Class  work. 

The  classes  are  organized  in  September.  Students  provide  all  their  materials 
during  the  first  term;  but  they  are  permitted  to  take  orders  for  work  during  the 
remainder  of  the  course,  for  which  they  are  allowed  fair  compensation.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  keep  in  a  notebook  an  accurate  record  of  class  demonstrations; 
this  record  is  inspected  at  stated  intervals  during  the  course. 

Course  of  study. 

First  term. — Choice  of  materials.  Measuring,  draughting,  cutting,  fitting,  and 
finishing  a  dress-skirt,  waist,  and  sleeves.  Cutting  and  matching  striped  materials 
for  house-sacques  and  fancy  waists.    Practice  in  making  buttonholes,  eyelets,  etc. 

Second  term. — Draughting  continued.  Matching  of  plaid  materials.  Aprincesse 
dress  of  plain  material  and  an  empire  gown  are  made  during  this  term. 

Third  term. — The  making  of  fancy  waists  and  summer  toilets.  Tailor  finish  of 
.gowns.    Designing  and  making  evening  dresses  and  improved  gowns. 

Fourth  term. — Description  of  the  manufacture -of  cloth,  Draughting,  cutting, 
basting,  fitting,  finishing,  and  pressing  jackets  of  various  styles.  Designing,  cut- 
ting, fitting,  and  finishing  tailor-made  garments.    Children's  garments. 

MILLINERY. 

[Miss  Emogene  L.  Kennedy,  Instructor.] 

Requirements  of  admission. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  the  courses  of  millinery  are  required  to  be  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  hand  sewing. 

Branches  of  study. 

These  courses  extend  through  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  and  comprise 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  making  and  covering  buckram  and  wire  frames ;  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  folds,  facings,  and  edges  used  on  the  brims  of  hats  ;  and  the 
making  and  trimming  of  straw  hats. 

Materials. 

The  materials  are  furnished  by  the  pupils.  For  practice  work  cheap  colored  vel- 
veteens and  harmonizing  shades  of  cheap  ribbons  are  used  in  trimming.  Pupils 
have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  good  materials  for  hais  for  themselves  and  their 
friends. 
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Order  department. 

After  a  thorough  preliminary  training  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  work  for  the 
Order  Department,  by  which  means  experience  is  gained  in  making  and  trimming 
articles  of  millinery  for  the  trade. 

Course  of  study. 

First  term. — Study  of  color  and  textiles.  Talk  on  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats. 
Study  of  forms  and  lines.  Cutting  paper  pattern  for  buckram  frame.  Making  and 
covering  buckram  frame.  Making  folds,  fitted  facings,  full  facings,  and  puffed 
edge.  Making  wire  bonnet  frame.  Making  velvet  bonnet.  Trimming  in  general. 
Examination. 

Second  term. — Study  of  form,  line,  and  color.  Talk  on  the  use  and  care  of  feathers. 
Designing  and  making  fancy  cloth  muff.  Making  fancy  collars.  Designing  fancy 
crowns.  Making  turbans  and  toques.  Making  evening  hats.  Talk  on  mourning 
materials.  Making  mourning  bonnet  and  veil.  Making  mourning  hat.  Talk  on 
the  manufacture  of  ribbons.    Making  bows  and  rosettes.     Examination. 

Third  term. — Study  of  form,  line,  and  color.  Talk  on  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats.  Making  wire  hat  frames.  Making  straw  hat.  Fitted  facings  and  folds. 
■Shirred  facings.  Making  shirred  mull  hat  on  wire  frame.  Making  shirred  hat  on 
shirring  wire.  Making  lace  hat.  Trimming  with  mull,  crepe,  and  lace.  Examina- 
tion. 

TtnTION. 

Cooking: 

First  course  (1  lesson  per  week) $5. 00 

Second  course  (1  lesson  per  week) 5. 00 

Third  course  (1  lesson  per  week) 10. 00 

Invalid  cooking  course 5. 00 

Chafing  dish  course  (lectures) 5. 00 

Plain  sewing: 

Technical  course  (daily) 10.  00 

Special  course  (twice  a  week) —  ♦ 

First  term 5. 00 

Second  term 10. 00 

Third  term 10. 00 

Dressmaking: 

Technical  course  (daily,  including  chart) 20. 00 

Special  course  (twice  a  week) — 

First  term 10. 00 

Second  term 15. 00 

Third  term 15. 00 

Millinery: 

Technical  course  (daily) 15.00 

Special  course  (twice  a  week) 10. 00 

Special  course  (once  a  week) 5. 00 

Department  of  Commerce. 

[Isaac  S.  Dement,  Director.] 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  practical  education  must  include  the  training  and 
equipment  of  young  men  and  women  for  mercantile  pursuits.  Although  the 
entrance  to  a  successful  business  career  is  wider  to-day  than  ever  before,  competi- 
tion— as  sharp  in  commercial  as  in  professional  life — places  the  uneducated  person 
at  an  immense  disadvantage.  The  realization  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Armour  Institute  of  a  Department  of  Commerce,  in  which  instruction  will 
be  given  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship,  correspondence,  business  forms, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  mathematics,  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  history.  The  work  of  this  Department  is  arranged 
as  follows: 

I.  The  Courses  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

II.  The  Commercial  Course. 

Until  further  announcement  only  Group  I  will  be  taught. 

I.    COURSES  IN  SHORTHAND   AND  TYPEWRITING. 

The  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  occupied  two  years,  but  is  divided 
for  convenience  into  ^^^^^fPBh  ^^^^BIWsW^^  mimeographing,  letterpress 
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work,  composition,  spelling,  and  a  short  course  in  bookkeeping.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  choose  additional  studies  from  the  Commercial  Course,  or  from  the 
courses  of  th.3  Scientific  Academy  when  such  an  arrangement  does  not  interfere 
with  their  progress  in  shorthand.  The  advantage  of  -this  is  at  once  seen  by  those 
who  are  aware  of  the  large  demands  which  are  now  laid  upon  private  secretaries 
and  reporters.  Besides,  the  recreation  afforded  by  these  additional  studies  fully 
compensates  for  the  time  devoted  to  them. 

The  first  course  is  two  terms  in  length,  and  is  designed  to  qualify;  the  student  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  private  secretary  or  a  shorthand  amanuensis. 

The  second  course  is  one  year  in  length,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
become  a  teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  third  course  is  two  years  in  length,  and  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for 
general  or  technical  reporting,  including  the  reporting  of  suits  at  law,  references, 
debates,  arguments,  speeches,  technical  lectures,  and  meetings  of  all  kinds;  also 
newspaper  and  special  reporting. 

II.    COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  Commercial  course  will  occupy  two  years,  and  is  designed  to  fit  for  active 
business  life  those  who  are  compelled  to  forego  a  full  collegiate  education,  or  who 
prefer  the  immediate  and  practical  advantages  which  this  course  gives  them.  The 
curriculum  embraces  all  the  studies  mentioned  above  except  shorthand  and  type- 
writing.   The  requirements  for  graduation  include  one  foreign  language. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  held  on 
the  1st  and  2d  days  of  July  and  the  13th  and  13th  days  of  September,  1895.  Appli- 
cants will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  the  public  schools. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition  for  the  courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  $25  per  term.  The 
Institute  furnishes  typewriting  machines;  text-books  and  stationery  are  furnished 
by  the  pupils. 

The  tuition  for  the  regular  course  in  bookkeeping  is  §25  per  term. 

Special  insti-uction  in  Spanish  is  offered  at  $10  per  term. 

DIPLOMAS  AND   CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded,  under  the  seal  of  the  Institute,  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Students  taking  selected 
studies  wUI  receive  from  the  Institute  a  certificate  of  work  accomplished. 

Department  of  Music. 

[OiTO  W.  G.  Pfefperkorn,  Director.] 
PIANOFORTE. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  grades. 

The  various  forms  of  "technique"  will  be  acquired,  rather  by  judicious  elemen- 
tary exercises  (easy  to  read  and  commit  to  memory),  than  by  time-consuming 
"  Etudes."  A  sufficient  number  of  the  latter,  however,  will  be  used  in  illustration 
and  application  of  technical  specialties. 

The  time  thus  saved  will  be  spent  to  better  advantage  on  the  study  of  classical 
works,  such  as  the  Inventions,  Preludes,  Fugues  and  Suites  of  Bach  and  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  Sonatinas,  Rondos,  Variations,  Sonatas  and  Concertos  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

The  Romantic  and  Modern  Schools  will  also  receive  due  attention ;  in  selections 
from  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
Saint  Saens,  Grieg,  and  other  recent  composers. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  THE   ART  OF  SINGING. 
"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  art  ot  singing." 

Attention  will  be  given,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  proper  emissions  of  the  voice. 
Correct  intonation ;  perfect  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds  ;  clear  articulation  and 
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enunciation  of  words  ;  proper  phrasing  and  the  cultivation  of  an  artistic  style  in 
singing,  will  all  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  given . 

The  best  examples  of  Italian,  German,  English  and  American  vocal  music  will  be 
used,  and  will  cover  a  wide  range,  from  simple  songs  to  oratorio  and  operatic  selec- 
tions. 

Physical  and  breathing  exercises,  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher,  will 
form  an  imperative  adjunct  to  this  course. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  proficient  in  reading  music  at  sight,  special  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  this  branch. 

ORGAN. 

Students  who  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  music  and  pianoforte  playing 
can  be  received  as  students  of  the  organ. 

The  following  outlines  briefly  the  course  of  instruction:  (1)  The  mechanism  of 
the  organ;  (3)  the  tone  quality  of  the  various  "stops"  or  "registers,"  both  singly 
and  in  combination;  (3)  the  art  of  pedal  playing;  (4)  accompanying;  (5)  the  duties  of 
a  church  organist;  (6)  solo  playing  (church  or  concert). 

VIOLIN. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  course:  Eies  School,  Parts  I  and  II;  Kayser 
Etudes;  Technical  Exercises, -Schradieck;  40  Etudes,  Kreutzer;  24  Caprices,  Rode; 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  Dont;  24  Etudes,  Paganini. 

With  these  technical  studies  will  be  interspersed  the  easier  concert  pieces  of  de 
Beriot,  Dancia,  Weidig;  Airs  Russes  of  David,  the  Concertos  of  Rode,  Viotti, 
Kreutzer,  de  Beriot,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Wieniawski,  Joachim,  and  selec- 
tions from  other  composers. 

An  especial  feature  here  will  be  the  "  Ensemble  Classes,"  the  value  and  impor 
tance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  privilege  of  attending  these  classes, 
for  the  study  of  chamber  music,  is  accorded  to  each  student  sufficiently  advanced. 

COMPOSITION. 

Harmony,  Coimterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue,  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration, 
Form,  History  of  Music,  Acoustics  and  Temperament  will  be  taught  individually  or 
in  classes.     Candidates  will  be  prepared  for  any  musical  examinations. 

Students  living  at  a  distance  can  receive  their  instruction  in  this  branch  by 
correspondence. 

CHORUS  CLASSES. 

An  elementary  course  in  reading  and  singing  from  notes  at  first  sight  will  pre- 
cede the  study  of  part  songs. 

LECTURES  AND  RECITALS. 

During  the  current  year  will  be  given  lectures  upon  musical  history,  theory  and 
biography;  concerts  and  recitals  by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  pupils'  recitals,  in 
which  students  of  various  grades  will  participate. 

TUITION. 
[Ten  weeks,  one  private  lesson  per  week.] 


Piano: 

First  division |5. 00 

Second  division 7. 50 

Third  division    15. 00 

Organ 15. 00 

Violin 20.00 


Voice: 

First  division |12. 50 

Second  division 20. 00 

Flute 12. 50 

Mandohn 15. 00 

Cornet 15. 00 


In  all  branches  special  rates  are  made  for  classes.     Private  lessons,  thirty  min- 
utes ;  class  lessons,  one  hour.     For  more  detailed  information  address  the  Director. 


Normal  Kindergarten  Department. 

NORMAL  course,  1894-95. 

The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  affiliated  with  Armour  Institute  and 
constituting  its  Normal  ^^ff^l'^g  Jjf^^^^i^^inis  to  train  women  for  the 
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education  of  children,  according  to  the  truest  principles.  The  necessity  for  a  com- 
plete and  harmonious  development  of  the  child  natm*e  has  become  so  generally- 
recognized  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  objects  pertaining  to  this  end  must  soon 
constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  woman. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  has  had  many  years  of  valuable  experience  in 
practical  and  intellectual  lines  of  work,  and  therefore  offers  to  its  students  excep- 
tional advantages,  which  in  brief  outline  are  indicated  in  this  circular. 

Requirements  for  admission. 

Classes  are  organized  on  the  second  Monday  in  September.  Applicants  are 
received  during  this  month. 

AH  applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  and  training  department  should  be  at 
least  nineteen  years  of  age ;  no  apphcant  under  nineteen  years  of  age  will  be  received 
unless  by  special  permit  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association.  Every  appli- 
cant must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health,  moral  character  and  of  such 
culture  as  is  requisite  for  a  proper  standing  with  the  profession  and  the  public. 

AppUcants  who  have  completed  a  thorough  high  school,  collegiate  or  university 
course  are  preferred,  but  a  good  common  school  education  is  an  imperative  require- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact  educational  requisites  for  a  successful  kin- 
dergartner.  Love  of  children  and  an  abiUty  to  understand  and  meet  their  neces- 
sities may,  to  some  extent,  supplement  the  lack  of  higher  educational  qualifications, 
but  aU  applicants  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  physiology,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, history,  literarature,  rhetoric  and  composition.  In  view  of  the  above  fact, 
the  association  will  receive  teachers  on  trial  for  one  month  before  enrolling  their 
names  as  members  of  the  class.  This  plan  is  deemed  just  for  aU  concerned ;  for, 
while  only  such  teachers  as  will  make  successful  kindergartuers,  in  every  way 
qualified  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  children  and  an  honor  to  the  cause,  are  desired,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  student  should  spend  a  year  in  the  effort 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  profession  for  which  she  may  have  no  natural  fitness. 

Examinations. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  September  class  wiU  be  held  at  Armour  Institute, 
September  7, 1895.  This  examination  will  include  General  Physics,  Questions  upon 
Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geometry,  History,  and  Literature. 

Lectures. 
Lectures  will  also  be  given  each  month  by  eminent  specialists. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

First  year. 

Six  weeks'  work  in  Physiological  Psychology,  deducing  therefrom  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Froebel's  educational  system. 

Prinoipal  text-books. — Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology,  James's  Psychology 
(abridged  form),  Ladd's  OutUnes  of  Physiological  Psychology. 

Gifts.— First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth.  In  connection  with  building 
gifts,  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  and  other  books  of  reference,  varying  with  the 
need. 

Occupations. — Perforating,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Weaving,  Folding,  Cutting,  Paper 
and  Slat  interlacing. 

Essays  written  on  each  subject. 

Delsarte. 

Second  year. 

Gifts.— Tablets,  Sticks,  Rings,  and  Lentils.  Books  consulted :  Stewart's  Evolution 
of  Decorative  Art ;  Essays  of  Ruskin  and  Emerson. 

Games. — ^Works  on  Anthropology  consulted. 

Stories.— CloAA'a  Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Myth ;  Miss  Buckland's  Use  of  Stories 
m  the  Kindergarten ;  extracts  from  various  sources. 

Ooaupations.—VeaB  work.  Cardboard  Modehng,  Clay  Modeling,  special  work  in 
Color  and  Design. 

History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  as  a  basis  for  the  special  study  of  Come- 
mus,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel;  several  histories  used  as  text-bpoks;  study 
made  of  Emile,  Leonard,  and  Gertrude. 

Mutter  and  Kose-Lieder — Education  of  Man. 
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Program  work. — Essays  written  on  each  subject. 

Parallel  with  the  second  year's  course,  instruction  is  given  in  Vocal  Music,  Natural 
Sciences,  General  Principles  of  Biology,  Physiology,  and  Psychology. 

The  music  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mari-Ruef  Hof er. 

All  students  are  expected  to  practice  in  the  Kindergartens  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Association  during  the  entire  course. 

Instruction  in  Physical  Culture  and  Music  is  given  to  all  the  classes. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  indicated  course  of  lectures. 

Special  lectures  and  entertainments  at  the  Institute,  as  -well  as  the  privileges  of 
its  Library,  Gymnasium  and  Art  Rooms,  are  open  to  the  students. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas,  bearing  the  seals  of  the  Association  and  the  Institute,  vrill  be  granted 
to  all  students  virho  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  entire  course,  passed  the 
required  examination  and  given  evidence  of  ability  to  conduct  a  Kindergarten. 

Expenses,  including  the  cost  of  material,  music,  etc. ,  need  not  exceed  $25  per  year. 

AppUcations  should  be  made  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Chicago  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  Armour  Institute. 

OFFICE  HOURS. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  from  11  to  13  a.  m. ;  Wednesday,  from 
3  to  4  p.  m. 

A  list  of  the  names  and  location  of  twenty-two  Kindergartens 
under  direction  of  "the  Association,"  which  follows  in  the  Catalogue, 
is  omitted. 

BOABD  OF  DIRECTOES  OF  THE  KINDEEGAETEN  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  President,  2838  Michigan  Avenue;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Stephens, 
3713  Prairie  Avenue;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kelley,  3344  Calumet  Avenue;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilson, 
3917  Michigan  Avenue;  Mrs.  J.  G.  MiUigan,  3957  Indiana  Avenue;  Mrs.  William 
Shuf  eldt ,  3244  Calumet  Avenue ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Kent,  3208  Calumet  Avenue ;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  3720  Prairie  Avenue;  Mrs.  M.  H.Wilson,  3917  Michigan  Avenue;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Nash;  Mr.  William  E.  Kelley,  3139  Calumet  Avenae;  Dr.  Joshua  Smith;  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  MacMUlan,  816  West  Adams  street;  Mr.  H.  M.  Sherwood,  3118  Michigan 
Avenue.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hagans,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr.  Richard  Nash,  Secre- 
tary; Mr.  W.  E.  Kelley,  Treasurer. 

The  following  members  have  been  added  to  the  Association  this  fall:  Mrs.  William 
H.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  George  S.  Severance,  jr.,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hervey,  Mrs.  Durkee,  Mrs. 
Horace  Martin,  Mrs.  Barger,  Mrs.  H.  Kohl. 

CALENDAE  OF  ARMOUE  INSTITUTE,  1894-95. 

Fall  term  begins  Thursday,  September  20, 1894;  Fall  term  ends  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1894;  CluHstmas  vacation  of  two  weeks. 

Winter  term  begins  Thursday,  January  8,  1895;  Winter  term  ends  Wednesday, 
March  27,  1895;  Easter  vacation  of  one  week. 

Spring  term  begins  Thursdav,  April  4,  1895;  Spring  term  ends  Wednesday,  June 
19,  1895.  "  . 

The  following  holidays  will  also  be  observed:  Thanksgiving  Day,  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, Washington's  Bu-thday,  Decoration  Day. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Armour  Institute. 

List  of  Directors  and  Faculty  of  Armour  Institute. 

Directors.— PhiUp  D.  Armour,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  William  J.  Campbell,  Philip  D. 
Armour,  jr.,  John  C.  Black. 

Organization.— Y.  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D. ,  President;  Thomas  C.  Roney,  A.  M. ,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty. 

Scientific  Academy,  Technical  College.— I.  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Frank  C.  Hatch,  Sc.  D. ,  Director ;  II.  Department  of  Electricity  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Wilber  M.  Stine,  M.S.,  Ph.  D. ,  Director ;  III.  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Engineering,  James  C.  Foye,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Director ;  IV.  Department  of 
Architecture,  Louis  J.  Millet,  Director;  V.  Department  of  Library  Science  Miss 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Ph.  M^R.^^  S^  gir^on^  JDj^^ment  of  Domestic  Art^,  Miss 
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Isabel  D.  Bullard,  Acting  Director.  Department  of  Commerce,  Isaac  S.  Dement, 
Director.  Department  of  Music,  Otto  PfeflEerkom,  Director.  Department  of  Km- 
dergartens,  Miss  Eva  B.  Whitmore,  Director. 

FACULTY. 
[Fbauk  Wakbley  QnNSAnLtrs,  D.  D.,  President.] 

The  Technical  College— ThoTms  Conant  Eoney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
atm-e,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  Frank  C.  Hatch,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering ,  Wilber  M. 
Stine,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Electricity,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Electricity  and  Electrical  Engineering;  James  C.  Foye,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing ;  Louis  J.  Millet,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Design,  and  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture ;  Miss  Katharine  L.  Sharp,  Ph.  M.,  B.  L.  S.,  Professor 
of  Library  Economy,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Library  Science ;  Victor 
Clifton Alderson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Louis  C.  Monin,Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  Languages,  and  Instructor  in  Logic ;  Albert  B .  Porter,  B.  S. ,  Professor 
of  Physics ;  Thomas  Grant  Allen,  M.  A. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Miss  May 
L.  Bennett,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Economy ,  and  Assistant  Librarian ; 
Walter  F.  Shattuck,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Construction; 
Abram  M.  Feldman,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanism  ;  Truman  P. 
Gaylord,  B.  S.,  Associate  Prof  essor  of  Electricity;  Henry  Barrett  Learned,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  History  and  Civics ;  WiUiam  K.  Fellows,  Ph.  B. ,  Instructor  in  Design- 
ing and  Drawing ;  JohnD.  Young,  Instructor  in  Assaying  and  Metallurgy ,  and  Cura- 
tor of  the  Technical  Museum ;  Peter  S.  Dingey,  Instructor  in  "Wood  "Working  and 
Foundry  Practice ;  Edward  D.  Agle,  Instructor  in  Machine  Tool  Work ;  Miss  Jessie  S. 
Van"Vhet,  Instructor  in  Library  Economy,  and  Assistant  Librarian;  Miss  Mary  G. 
Hess,  Instructor  in  Decorative  Designing ;  Miss  C.  D.  Wade,  Instructor  in  Water 
Color;  Miss  Pauline  A.  Dohn,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing;  David  Gorrie, 
Instructor  in  Forging;  David  Layton,  B.  S. ,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  William 
Craig,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics ;  Miss  Margaret  Mann,  Library  Assistant ;  Miss 
Irene  Warren,  Library  Assistant;  Samuel  S.  Posey,  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  Assistant  in 
Drafting ;  John  C.  Snow,  Assistant  in  the  Electrical  Laboratory ;  Alfred  Weller, 
Electrical  Mechanician. 

The  Scientific  Academy. — Professor  Eoney,  Director,  and  Instructor  in  EngUsh ; 
Professor  Alderson,  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Professor  Foye,  Instructor  in  Quali- 
tative Analysis ;  Professor  Monin,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages ;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry ;  William  H.  Eunyon,  A.  M. ,  Instructor 
in  Physics ;  Miss  Eosa  C.  Lang,  Instructor  in  German ;  Henry  Barrett  Learned,  A, 
M. ,  Instructor  in  History  and  Civil  Government ;  Miss  Margaret  W.  Morley,  Instruci 
tor  in  Biology ;  Miss  Carrie  Wright,  A.  B. ,  Instructor  in  Latin ;  David  Layton,  B.  S. , 
Instructor  in  Mathematics ;  William  J.  Bowen,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

The  Department  of  Domestic  ^rfe.— Miss  Isabel  D.  Bullard,  Instructor  inCooking ; 
Miss  Henr:etta  Connor,  Instructor  in  Dressmaking ;  Miss  Florence  E.  Kennedy, 
Instructor  in  Plain  Sewing ;  Miss  Hazel  Kirk,  Instructor  in  Technical  Dressmaking ; 
Miss  Emogene  L.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  MUlinery. 

The  Department  of  Commerce.— Isaac  S.  Dement,  Directoi;;  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Dement, 
Principal ;  PittSoEelle,  Instructor  in  Shorthand ;  Miss  Frances  G.  Porter,  Instructor 
in  Typewriting ;  Mrs.  Julia  Mexia,  Instructor  in  Spanish ;  Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Dow, 
Instructor  in  Bookkeeping.  . 

The  Department  o/Mfsic— Otto  W.  G.  PfefEerkorn,  Director,  Pianoforte,  Organ, 
and  Composition;  Mrs.  Nellie  Bangs  Skelton,  Pianoforte;  Herman  Walker,  Voice 
Culture  and  Choral  Singing ;  Theodore  Spiering,  "Violin ;  Herman  Diestel,  "Violon- 
cello; John  Skelton,  Comet;  Ellas  A.  Eivkin,  Flute;  I.  Tomaso,  Mandolin. 

The  Department  of  Kindergartens.— MissEYa,  B.  Whitmore,  Director,  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Occupations ;  Miss  Anna  E.  Bryan,  Principal  Normal  Class,  and  Instructor  in 
Theory  and  Gifts ;  Miss  Margaret  Morley,  Instructor  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Physical  Culture ;  Miss  Marie-Euef  Hofer,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Lecturers.— The  Technical  College :  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  ' '  The  History  of  Printing ;  ' 
WiUiam  A.  Otis,  "  TheHistory  of  Architecture  ;  "  George  L,  Schrei'oer,  "  The  History 
of  Art ;"  W.  S.  MacHarg,  "Sewerage  and  Ventilation ; "  Irving  K.  Pond,  "Theory 
of  design;"  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  "Construction;  '  Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke,  "Dictionary 
Catalogumg;"  Geo.  E.  Wire,  "Binding  and  Library  Economy;"  Miss  Lutie  E. 
Steams,  "  Eeading  for  the  Young."  The  Department  of  Domestic  Arts :  Thomas 
Grant  Allen,  "  The  Chemistry  of  Foods."  The  Department  of  Kmdergartens :  F. 
W.  Gunsaulus,  "Education  and  Christianity;"  Thos.  C.  Eoney,  "EngUsh  Litera- 
ture ; "  Miss  Katharine  Sharp,  ' '  The  Use  of  Books." 
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III. 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute. — The  Story  of  a  Notable  Editca- 
TiONAL  Experiment. 

PRELIMINARY   WORDS. 

The  little  Maryland  to-wn  of  Port  Deposit,  is  situated  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, where  the  broadening  stream  of  that  mighty  river, — pour- 
ing down  from  far  off  mountain  fastnesses  and  flowing  through  long 
reaches  of  forests  to  the  lower  lands  where  for  many  a  peaceful  mile, 
it  lies  between  fair  fields  of  grain  and  grassy  meadpws,  at  last  near- 
ing  the  Sea, — seems,  in  its  vastness,  like  the  arm  of  some  great  Bay 
stretching  inland  from  the  Ocean,  rather  than  a  mere  river. 

The  unrufHed  surface  of  its  broad  expanse  at  this  junction  of  river 
and  bay;  where,  abreast  the  town,  it  sleeps  like  some  placid  lake  all 
the  long  Summer,  and  gives  back  through  sunlight  and  starlight,  the 
ever  changing  beauty  of  the  bended  heavens,  would  seem  to  preclude 
any  idea  of  the  exhibition  of  turbulent  power;  but,  in  early  Spring, 
when  the  chains  of  Winter  are  broken  and  the  ice  begins  to  move, 
this  fair  stream  simultaneously  with  the  giving  way  of  the  ice  gorges 
above,  is  transformed  to  a  wintry  torrent,  with  the  seaward  rush  of 
the, long-imprisoned  waters  which  far  out-burst  their  banks  and  pile 
up  great  ice  boulders  ashore  to  mark  their  track;  then,  the  angry 
waves  sweep  through  the  single  street  of  the  town  with  a  tumultuous 
rush  of  waters. 

Port  Deposit,  wedged  in  between  the  water  and  the  cliff,  is  liter- 
ally a  child  of  the  river.  First,  in  its  early  days,  there  was  held, 
on  the  narrow  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  cliff,  the  marketing  of 
the  immense  rafts  of  logs,  the  spoils  of  the  upland  forests  of  pine.  A 
little  space  for  shelter  was  hollowed  out  of  the  massive  rocks  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  foothold  thus  secured  was  held  of  great  value;  for  here, 
was  the  business  centre  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  here  was 
situated  the  Bank;  the  storehouse  of  the  money  essential  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  great  lumber  business. 

As  time  passed  the  almost  illimitable  forests  of  the  upper  river, 
which  had  seemed  well  nigh  inexhaustible,  were  devastated;  and  this 
once  immense  business  dwindled.  About  the  same  time  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  had  changed  business  centres,  and  the  little  town 
became  of  relatively  less  importance  to  its  surrounding  country ;  but, 
when  the  water  failed  to  sustain  them,  these  enterprising  people 
turned  to  the  land;  aiid,  from  the  immense  barriers  of  rock  built  oy 
Nature  to  buttress  the_  highlands  and  hold  back  the  encroaching 
stream,  they  blasted  great  masses  of  stones,  used  far  away  in  con- 
structing national  fortifications  and  in  engineering  works;  while 
from  the  quarries  opened  in  the  great  seams  of  granite,  they  took 
fine  building  stones;  so  that  they  still  kept  actively  and  prosperously 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  business  in  populous  towns  and  cities. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  through  all  these  years  of 
its  active  business  prosperity  and  through  all  its  changing  vicissitudes, 
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for  four  score  and  more  years,  a  single  citizen,  pursued  with,  industry 
and  economy,  his  vocations;  until,  at  length,  lie  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  of  its  citizens; 
and,  in  1896,  is  still  the  trusted  Banker  of  the  place  and  vicinity. 

As  has  occasionally  happened  among  the  business  men  of  many 
another  American  town  and  city,  this  devoted  man  of  business, 
whose  whole  life  seemed  given  to  the  piling  up  of  wealth,  and  who 
doubtless,  to  many  of  his  associates,  seemed  careful  only  of  his  own 
interests,  was,  in  reality,  all  his  life  long,  cherishing  an  ideal,  and 
keeping  steadily  in  view  the  hope  of  the  realization  of  an  early  dream! 

It  is  the  final  realization  of  tnis  ideal,  wisely  made  in  his  own  life- 
time, which  now  gives  to  this  Maryland  town,  the  scene  of  his  life- 
work,  its  greatest  present  claim  upon  the  interest  of  the  world. 

The  town  is,  however,  in  itself  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
landscape  loving  tourist,  by  reason  of  its  singular  situation  and 
unusual  picturesqueness,  recalling,  as  it  does  in  miniature,  the  vine- 
clad  terraced  mountain  sides  which  look  down  upon  Lake  Como,  and 
stir  the  hearts  of  wondering  wanderers  from  the  North,  rejoicing  in 
the  balmy  airs  of  Italy,  and  taking  rare  delight  in  the  ever  new  sur- 
prises of  beauty  revealed  by  every  turn  in  the  narrow  winding  lake, 
which  lies,  a  ribbon  of  silver  carelessly  thrown  amidst  the  hills;  or, 
rather, like  a  mirror  framed  in  by  the  lofty  mountains  rising  abruptly 
from  its  surface.  Mountains  and  lake,  forests  and  vineyards,  blend- 
ing in  scenes  of  romantic  beauty  never  to  be  forgotten! 

Port  Deposit,  lies  outside  the  main  lines  of  American  travel  and  so 
escapes  the  admiration  of  gregarious  throngs  of  idle  tourists. 

The  town  consists  of  a  single  street  running  along  by  the  river  side, 
and  the  space  for  the  houses  against  the  lofty  overhanging  cliff  has 
been  literally  blasted  out  of  the  rock;  while  the  solid  stone  piers  and 
substructions  of  the  few  costly  houses, — evidently  needed  to  prevent 
their  being  swept  away  by  the  spring  floods  when  the  ice  gorges  give 
way  up  stream, — recall  the  solid  construction  of  the  mediaeval 
fortress-palaces  of  stone  in  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence  and  Rome,  whose 
massive  walls  of  masonry  were  planned  to  resist  a  like  on-rush;  only, 
in  those  turbulent  cities,  it  was  to  guard  against  the  attack  of  invading 
foreign  foes;  or  the  equally  dangerous  assaults  of  the  armed  adher- 
ents of  Domestic  Factions. 

A  few  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  a  rolling  plain  sweeps  by 
gentle  acclivities,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  cliff  which, 
here  fronts  the  stream,  and  offers,  it  would  seem,  most  desirable 
sites  for  the  erection  of  important  buildings;  but  it  was  the  wish  of 
this  man,  whose  purpose  was  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  children 
of  those  who  live  by  the  water's  edge,  and  among  whom  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent  and  his  wealth  accumulated,  to  build  his  build- 
ing among  the  homes  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  nigh  to  his  own 
dwelling;  and  so,  in  accord  with  his  wish,  it  has  been  erected.  It 
is  a  pleasing,  dignified,  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone; 
with  such  a  solid  substruction  of  granite  blocks,  as  would  seem  able 
securely  to  bid  defiance  to  the  occasional  Spring  freshets. 

The  unusual  situation  of  this  noble  building  arouses  the  curiosity 
of  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
town,  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  its  striking  position  betwixt 
mountain  and  stream,  also  pique;  while  the  courtesies  shown  to  a 
visiting  stranger  by  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  the  interest 
attaching  to  an  interview  with  the  venerable  philanthropist,  now  in 
his  80th  year,  who  hs^j^j^i^fafl^}ffr&s@f^  out  his  wish  to  place 
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the  opportunities  for  a  good  education  in  reach  of  the  poorest  child, 
all  make  such  a  visit  memorable;  so  that,  before  proceeding^  to  give 
the  formal  account  of  this  unique  educational  institution  which  here 
follows,  it  has  seemed  well  worth  while  to  endeavor  tb  describe  its 
situation  and  surroundings;  as,  also,  to  show  how  its  origin  lay  in 
the  heart  of  a_  man  of  the  people,  who  long  desired  thus  to  give  to 
others,  while 'y^t  children,  greater  advantages  of  education  than 
were  open  to  himself  in  his  early  life. 

A  noble  purpose  and  grandly  achieved! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens,  whose  children  are  to  enjoy 
these  unusual  advantages  so  bountifully  offered,  may  appreciate 
their  value  to  those  children ;  as  well  as  the  advantage  to  any  Com- 
munity of  the  addition  to  its  society  of  such  a  body  of  cultured  men 
and  women,  as  must  needs  compose  the  Faculty  of  such  an  educa- 
tional institution.  Possibly,  in  thus  giving  to  a  small  community 
such  a  desirable  addition  to  their  citizens,  Mr.  Tome  has  "builded 
better  than  he  knew."  In  this  respect,  the  founding  of  the  Institute 
is  certainly  an  obvious  gain  to  the  intellectual  and  social  resources- of 
the  town.  It  is  significant  to  see  how  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Founder,  in  these  schools  of  his  creation,  add  zest  to  his  daily  life ;  so 
that,  in  observing  his  alert  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  wel- 
fare, his  real  age  is  lost  sight  of ;  for  he  seems  more  alive  and  vigor- 
ous than  many  a  man,  younger  than  himself  by  a  score  or  more  of 
years.  Such  giving  is  "twice  blest.  It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and 
him  that  takes." 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County, 

Maryland. 

This  Educational  Institution,  while  as  the  creation  of  .a  single  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen  it  resembles  the  several  institutions  founded  in 
like  manner  which  have  been  already  recorded  at  length  in  this 
Eeport,  is,  in  some  respects,  "  sui  generis,"  and,  as  such,  I  have 
spoken  of  it  as  "  an  Educational  experiment. "  In  the  active  and  con- 
tinuous interest  taken  in  its  welfare  and  development  by  Mrs.  Tome, 
the  estimable  wife  of  the  Founder,  it  enjoys  like  good  fortune  to 
that  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  of  California,  wherein  Mrs. 
Stanford  has  ever  exerted  so  marked  an  influence  for  good. 

In  creating  this  memorial  of  himself  in  his  home  town,  Mr.  Tome 
provided:  first,  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  in  the  town; 
second,  for  those  in  the  county;  and,  lastly,  for  those  in  the  State. 
He  seemed  to  have  had  first  in  his  thought,  those  poor  children  who, 
deprived  of  their  natural  protectors,  are  in  especial  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  neglect,  and  to  have  first  made  such  provision  as  should 
secure  to  that  class  of  children  the  advantages  of  this  new  school. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  opportunities  to  be  offered  by  this 
new  institution  were  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  any  single  class  of 
children. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Drexel, 
and  Mr.  Armour,  Mr.  Tome  began  by  erecting  an  imposing  and  sub- 
stantial building,  carefully  planned  with  all  requisite  facilities  for 
giving  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of  Science  and  of  the 
Industrial  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  building,  with  its  very  complete  equipment,  the 
Institute  possesses  a  money  endowment  amounting  to  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  salaries  ol  the  instructors  are  paid 
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from  the  income  of  this  endowment,  but  many  incidental  expenses 
are  met  by  Mr.  Tome,  whose  course  in  this  matter  of  continuous 
personal  generosity  is  like  that  of  Mr.  Clark  who  founded  and  con- 
tinues the  "Clark  University,"  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Tome,  who  holds  the"  position  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  devotes  herself,  and  her  purse,  unreservedly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Institute.  She  has  personally  founded  and  supports  the 
Library,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  School  attached  to  the  Institute. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  which  follow,  taken  from  the 
ofiELcial  catalogue,  that  thus  in  this  single  Institute,  an  entire  public 
school  system  of  a  town  is  embodied,  as  no  tuition  is  paid  by  the 
pupils,  and  all  requisite  text-books  and  supplies  are  furnished  them 
without  cost.  Such  being  the  case,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
practically  this  Institute  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  Port  Deposit;  while  the  catalogue  shows  that,  in  the  higher 
classes,  many  pupils  attend  from  neighboring  towns  and  settlements. 

It  is  in  this  feature  of  supplying  free  instruction  in  all  grades,  from 
Kindergarten  to  High  School,  combined  with  such  complete  equip- 
ment for  giving  instruction  in  Natural  Science  in  all  its  departments, 
that  this  Institute  stands  somewhat  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  instance  known  to  the  writer  where  a  single  individual  citi- 
zen has  provided  an  entire  public  school  system  for  a  community; 
and,  in  this  respect  it  may  properly  be  termed  an  "experiment." 

When  the  building  and  undertaking  had  sufficiently  progressed, 
Mr.  James  R.  Campbell,  was  called  from  Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn, 
to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  new  enterprise  as  Director,  and 
to  set  it  in  practical  operation. 

The  school  was  opened  for  pupils  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  with  a 
teaching  force  of  eighteen;  exclusive  of  the  Director,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  building.  During  the  first  year,  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils.  In  1896,  the  teach- 
ing force  has  been  increased  to  twenty-one,  and  there  are  over  five 
hundred  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  school  is  modelled  after  the  Training  School  attached  to  the 
Teachers'  College  in  New  York  City,  known  as  "The  Horace  Mann 
School,"  which  is  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  practical 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  instructing  of  pupils;  and  embraces  all  grades 
from  the  Kindergarten,  up  to,  and  through,  the  High  School. 

Tome  Institute,  comprises,  then,  a  Kindergarten,  with  a  course  of 
one  year  for  the  youngest  children;  a  Primary  School,  with  a  course 
of  three  years;  a  Grammar  School,  with  a  course  of  five  years;  a 
High  School,  with  a  course  of  three  years;  with  a  proposed  "  Post- 
graduate course,"  of  one  year. 

The  following  description  of  the  building  has  been  kindly  furnished. 
It  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  this  is  entitled  "  Building  No.  1" 
that  the  Founder  planned  to  erect  other  buildings,  as  the  need  for 
them  may  arise.  A  fine  photograph  of  this  handsome  building  adorns 
the  catalogue  of  the  Institute. 

Building  No.  1  is  119  feet  by  80  feet,  3  storys  and  high  basement.  Up  to  the  first 
floor  the  material  is  Port  Deposit  granite,  above,  pressed  red  brick  of  best  quality 
with  granite  trimmings.  The  whole  construction  is  massive  and  beautiful,  and  as 
fire-proof  as  a  building  not  all  iron  and  masonry  can  be  made. 

The  cornice,  peaks,  and  buttresses  are  sheathed  with  copper.  Withiu,  the  general 
plan  is  broad  and  high  hall  ways  running  the  length  of  the  building,  with  class 
rooms  opening  on  them  and  ending  in  broad  stairways  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

The  Manual  Training  Shops  are  in  the  basement,  where  are,  also,  spacious  furnace 
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rooms  and  a  lunch  room.  There  is,  on  the  second  floor,  a  well  equipped  biological 
laboratory ;  and  on  the  third  floor  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  a  sewing  room,  a 
constructive  drawing  room  and  an  art  studio.  All  these  laboratories  and  rooms  are 
well  furnished  and  equipped.  On  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  five  class  rooms, 
there  is  a  large  assembly  room,  a  library  and  reading  room,  a  supply  and  book  room, 
a  room  for  the  Kindergarten,  and  one  used  as  the  Ofiice  of  the  Institute. 

On  the  second  fioor  are  eleven  class  rooms,  an  apparatus  room,  a  teachers'  room 
and  the  biological  laboratory. 

The  origin,  purpose  and  methods  of  this  Institution,  created  by  the 
energy  and  benevolence  of  a  single  public  spirited  citizen,  are  so  well 
set  forth  in  the  Catalogue,*  that  it  is  here  freely  quoted ;  while  the 
programmes  of  the  instruction  in  those  studies  which  are  germane 
to  this  Report,  are  given  in  full.  The  programme  of  the  Science 
Courses,  is  given  in  the  catalogue  at  similar  length ;  but  this,  of 
necessity,  is  mostly  omitted  here. 

The  Catalogue  is  a  well  printed  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  Founder,  and  a  view  of  the  handsome  commodious  Build- 
ing of  the  Institute. 

The  following  extract,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  is 
concisely  stated,  is  from  the  "Certificate  of  Incorporation"  with 
which  the  catalogue  opens: 

Second.  The  corporate  name  of  the  Corporation  shaU  be,  The  Jacob  Tome  Insti- 
tute OF  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County. 

Third.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  said  Corporation  shall  be  the  creation  and 
maintenance  in  the  town  of  Port  Deposit,  in  Cecil  County  aforesaid,  of  a  school  or 
Educational  Institution  for  the  free  education  or  instruction  of  white  children,  both 
males  and  females,  between  the  ages  of  ten  years  and  eighteen  years,  and  furnishing 
for  their  use,  free  of  charge,  books,  apparatus,  specimens,  instruments,  implemente 
and  machinery,  such  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  their  educationj^  and  for 
fitting  them  for  usefulness  in  life;  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  structures, 
the  employment  of  competent  officers  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  said  Cor- 
poration and  of  fit  and  suitable  instructors,  teachers  and  assistants  to  govern  and 
instruct  said  children,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  and  proper  for  the  thor- 
ough and  practical  education,  but  not  for  the  boarding  or  clothing  of  the  children 
admitted  to  said  school  or  Educational  Institution;  and  the  education  or  instruction 
above  mentioned  may  include,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concerns  of  this  Corporation,  not  only  the  studies  usuauy  pursued  in 
schools  for  children  of  the  ages  hereinbefore  named,  but  also  manual  training,  the 
use  of  tools  and  machinery,  operating  the  same  by  means  of  steam,  electricity  or 
other  forces,  the  working  of  metal,  wood  and  other  substances,  telegraphy,  short 
hand  writing,  typewriting;  also,  drawing,  designing  and  engraving  by  or  upon 
wood,  copper  or  steel,  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  domestic  or  useful  arts. 

In  admitting  children  to  said  Educational  Institution  preference  shall  be  given 
first  to  the  children  of  persons  who  have  died  whUe  residents  of  Port  Deposit  afore- 
said, the  children  being  at  the  time  of  their  admission  and  having  been  for  one  year 
next  prior  thereto  residents  of  Port  Deposit  aforesaid. 

Following  the  legal  documents  from  which  the  above  paragraphs 
are  taken,  come  the  three  pages  here  given,  descriptive  of  the  origin, 
purpose,  methods  and  appliances  of  the  school. 

Foundation. 

The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  of  Port  Deposit,  Md. ,  has  been  established  by  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Tome  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  and  of  his  desire 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  both  special  and  general  training.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
school  which  bears  his  name  will  be  a  fit  memorial  of  his  worthiness,  and  that 
the  unfaltering  integrity,  industry,  thrift,  and  the  coolness  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment which  have  marked  his  career  may  be  among  the  qualities  of  character 
imparted  by  the  Institute  to  its  pupils. 


*  Catalogue  Jacob  Tome  Institute  1895-'96.    Port  Deposit,  Maryland.    Pp.  64. 
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Incokpobation. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  Tome  Institute  bears  date  of  May  20,  1889,  and 
is  signed  by  Evalyn  S.  Tome,  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  W.  J.  Jones,  H.C.  Nesbitt,  Sam- 
uel C.  Rowland,  John  M.  McClenehan,  Thomas  C.  Bond,  R.  C.  Hopkins,  P.  E.  Tome. 
The  board  thus  incorporated  elected  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Evalyn  S.  Tome, 
president;  General  John  A.  Creswell,  vice-president;  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  treasurer; 
Thomas  C.  Bond,  Esq.,  secretary.  Vacancies  having  been  caused  by  the  lamented 
decease,  first  of  General  Creswell,  then  of  W.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Tome 
and  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Hopkins  were  elected  to  the  board.  Mr.  Tome  was  subse- 
quently appointed  vice-president  and  reelected  treasurer. 

Aim. 

The  charter  of  Tome  Institute  provides  for  a  plan  of  education  compiising,  in 
relation  with  literary  culture,  manual  training,  the  development  of  mind  through 
hand  training,  industrial  training,  the  "  preparation  for  any  useful  pursuit,  however 
humble,"  technical  education,  "specific  discipline  requu-ed  for  excellence  in  a  pro- 
fession, however  exalted,  or  in  the  practice  of  an  art,  however  difficult." 

Departments. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  entrance  to  the  academic  department,  because  in  its 
training  are  found  the  germinal  principles  of  true  curriculum  and  method. 

Following  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  school,  three  years,  the  grammar  school, 
five  years,  and  the  high  school,  four  years,  complete  the  academic  course. 

The  academic  department,  a  course  purely  educational,  is  now  being  developed, 
on  the  principle  that  general  training  should  precede  special.  It  offers  a  scheme 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  peculiar  service  to  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  scientific  or  technical  or  classical  colleges,  or  for  training  in  industrial 
art.  It  is  hoped,  also,  to  make  this  department  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  wisest 
and  best  in  precollegiate  education,  so  that  it  may  be  a  model  school  for  teachers — 
in  time,  perhaps,  a  practice  school  for  normal  classes  in  general  pedagogy,  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  form,  drawing,  and  color,  of  manual  training,  and  of 
kindergarten. 

The  library,  now  at  the  beginning  of  its  development,  has  already  demonstrated 
its  value  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  lines  of  institute  work.  It  is  the  laboratory  for  inves- 
tigation in  the  literature  of  all  subjects. 

Of  the  departments  above  mentioned,  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  school,  and 
the  library  owe  their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Evalyn  S.  Tome,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  depend  for  their  support  upon  her  personal  generosity. 

Methods  and  Facilities. 

The  principle  underlying  the  methods  in  vogue  at  Tome  Institute  is  investigation 
and  generalization  at  first  hand  by  the  pupil  within  the  limits  of  his  ability.  It  is 
more  natural  and  easy  to  apply  tins  principle  where  science,  form,  drawing,  color, 
and  manual  training  are  made  so  prominent  in  the  curriculum  as  at  the  Tome  Insti- 
tute ;  in  fact,  teachers  of  the  central  subjects  are  forced,  when  in  competition  with 
teachers  of  the  above-mentioned  studies,  to  alertness  and  ingenuity  of  method.  In 
all  studies,  while  the  text-book  is  recognized  as  having  a  legitimate  function,  mere 
book  work  is  strenuously  avoided.  From  the  first  the  pupil  is  trained  to  graphic 
representation,  both  constructive  and  freehand,  and  is  encouraged  to  make  his 
language  expression  more  effective  through  his  drawing.  By  such  means,  his 
interest  and  intellectual  activity  may  be  quickened  at  every  stage  of  his  school  life. 

All  facilities  in  instruction  will  be  provided  as  needed.  A  general  apparatus 
room  contains  maps,  globes,  aids  to  mathematical  teaching;  a  collection  will  further 
embrace  models,  pictures,  and  charts  to  illustrate  botanical  study,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, useful  products  of  the  earth,  geography  and  history;  and  astronomical 
apparatus. 

Facilities  for  the  making  of  meteorological  observations  will  be  provided. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  finely  equipped  for  laboratory  work  in  the  natural 
sciences,  fifteen  Bausch  &  Lomb  compound  microscopes,  and  as  many  simple  ones, 
an  imported  microtome,  patent  turn-table,  fine  scales  and  other  instruments,  afford- 
ing exceptional  facihties  for  individual  work.  Two  manual  training  rooms,  and  as 
many  constructive  drawing  studios,  have  the  most  approved  furnishings   and 
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■  Drawing  models,  material  for  form  and  color  study,  make  a  nucleus  of  studio 
equipment.  Window  boxes  for  class  room  plant  study,  sand  tables  for  relief  mold- 
ing are,  of  course,  ingjuded  in  the  list  of  general  educational  apparatus. 

In  science,  manual  training,  form,  drawing  and  color,  vocal  music,  inventional 
geometry,  instruction  is  given  either  by  or  imder  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

In  the  higher  grades,  history,  language,  geography  and  mathematics  are  taught 
by  special  teachers. 

Further  developments  of  the  course  in  manual  training  will  include  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making,  tin-smithing,  forging,  machine  work. 

For  the  girls  no  manual  training  course  beyond  the  elementary  grades  has  been 
provided.  Eventually,  sewing,  hygiene  and  home-nursing,  wood-carving,  dress- 
making, household  economy,  millinery,  will  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
according  to  a  proper  educational  sequence. 

Facilities  for  using  the  stereopticon  in  the  daily  school  work  are  provided. 

During  the  summer  of  1895  a  convenient  studio  with  north  light  was  fitted  up  in 
the  third  story  for  the  work  in  fine  art. 

Public  lectures  by  specialists  of  note  will  be  given  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Institute. 

The  outline  of  tlie  courses  of  study  in  the  different  departments, 
is  given  as  follows: 
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Some  fourteen  pages  of  the  Catalogue  are  given  to  the  detailed 
programmes  of  the  "Instruction  in  Science"  in  the  several  grades 
from  "  Primary"  to  "  High  "  School  inclusive. 

In  the  "Conspectus  of  Central  Studies"  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
"Science"  and  "Industrial  Training"  studies  are  omitted.  The 
following  general  remarks  introduce  the  detailed  programmes  of  the 
Science  studies: 

Science  Cotjese. 

The  instruction  in  science  is  planned  with  particular  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  science  study  and  with  careful  co-ordination,  in  the  higher  grades,  with 
the  technical  courses. 

Three  aims  are  kept  in  view,  viz:  (1)  The  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  keen  and 
intelligent  observation;  (2)  The  training  of  the  reasoning  powers;  (3)  The  acquire- 
ment of  useful  knowledge. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  express  results  or  conclusions  in  his  own  language,  aiid 
thus,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  grows  stronger  and  more  independent  in 
thought  and  expression.  In  the  laboratories,  particularly,  is  this  true.  There  he 
is  emancipated  from  all  except  a  few  guiding  suggestions  thrown  out  as  safeguards. 
The  office  of  the  teacher  is  simply  to  prevent,  by  his  greater  experience,  the  false 
conclusions  arising  from  too  hasty  or  superficial  examination. 

LABORATOKIES. 

I. — Biological  Laboratory. 

To  facilitate  instruction  in  biological  sciences,  a  biological  laboratory  has  been 
fitted  up  vsath  complete  equipment  for  such  research.  It  occupies  a  large,  weU- 
Ughted  room,  with  a  southern  and  eastern  exposure,  and  is  provided  with  running 
water.  Tables  of  oiled  pine,  designed  expressly  for  such  work,  occupy  three  sides 
of  this  room,  allowing  each  pupil  to  work  with  Ught  from  the  front. 

The  equipment  includes  fifteen  fine  compound  Bausch  and  Lomb  microscopes 
with  double  nose  piece,  two-thirds  and  one-sixth  objectives;  twenty-four  simple 
microscopes  with  hand  rests;  a  self-centering  turtitable;  Reichert  microtome  with 
special  clamp  for  holding  the  knife  at  middle;  an  Abbe  camera  lucida;  plant  presses; 
slides  and  cover  glasses  with  a  complete  stock  of  mounting  media,  cements,  reagents, 
and  stains.  Each  pupil  is  given,  for  his  individual  use,  a  full  set  of  reagents  in 
small  bottles,  microscopes,  forceps,  needles,  lens  paper,  slides,  and  cover  glasses. 
Thus,  pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  animal  and  plant  histology 
from  preparation  of  material  through  the  cutting  of  sections  and  staining  until  the 
final  mounting  and  sealing  upon  the  slides. 

Opaque  shades  of  enamded  cloth  are  arranged  for  darkening  the  vsdndows,  when- 
ever it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  a  stereopticon  for  projection  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  science  work. 

II. — Chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

During  the  summer  of  1895,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  will  be  fitted  up, 
occupying  part  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Institute  building.  These  will  include 
supply  rooms,  dark  rooms,  etc.,  and  will  be  provided  with  all  facilities  necessary  to 
the  thorough  presentation  of  laboratory  courses  in  the  above-named  subjects. 

PLAN  OF  WORK. 

Science  is  taught  in  aU  grades  from  first  primary  upwai-d  throughout  the  high 
school.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given,  however,  makes  three  natural  divi- 
sions in  the  teaching,  as  follows:  (1)  Primary  and  lower  grammar  grades;  (2)  higher 
grammar  grades;  (3)  high  school. 

Primary  and  lower  grammar  grades. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  the  school  three  periods  per  week,  of  twenty-five  minutes 
each,  are  given  to  science  study.  Of  these,  one  is  regularly  devoted  to  hygiene,  the 
remaining  two  being  distributed  among  the  other  branches  of  science  as  the  time  of 
year  and  other  circumstances  demand.  Aim  is  always  made  to  take  up  that  which 
is  most  closely  connected  with  the  environment  of  the  pupil,  and  which  will  appeal 
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to  him  most  strongly.  The  instruction  is,  as  a  rule,  by  the  grade  teacher,  but  is 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Department  of  Science.  Apparatus  of 
simple  nature  is  designed  in  the  laboratory  and  drawn  out  by  the  teacher  as  needed. 
Special  stress  is  laid  in  these  grades,  upon  the  first  two  aims  of  science  teaching, 
previously  stated. 

Careful  coordination  with  other  studies,  particularly  language  and  geography,  is 
made,  and  thus  the  reflex  value  of  the  study  is  fully  realized.  When  possible, 
actual  objects  are  used,  but  it  is  intended  to  supplement  such  with  pictures  and 
charts  if  necessary. 

Over  one  hundred  carefully  selected  lantern  slides,  covering  the  subjects  botany, 
zoology,  and  physiology,  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  science  work  of  these 
grades.  Window  boxes  filled  with  soil  and  sand  furnish  opportunity  for  study  and 
experimentation  upon  plant  growth.  A  brief  conspectus  of  work  arranged  for  each 
grade  follows: 

******  * 

Higher  grammar  grades. 

It  is  felt  that  too  often  pupils  enter  the  science  courses  of  the  High  School  lack- 
ing in  preparation  along  certain  lines  essential  to  individual  experimentation  and 
to  a  proper  pursuit  of  such  courses. 

To  take  time  from  High  School  studies  to  make  up  such  deficiencies  is  obviously 
a  disadvantage.  Again,  some  systematic  study  of  physiology  other  than  that 
received  in  lower-grade  lessons  on  hygiene  is  thought  advisable. 

To  meet  these,  a  course  in  elementary  physiology,  with  text-book,  is  offered,  and 
two  periods  per  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  under  a  special  teacher,  pursuing 
a  course  in  introductory  laboratory  practice.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction 
is  employed,  and  the  pupil  is  taught  the  method  of  experimentation. 

High  school. 

With  the  high  school  begins  a  systematic  study  of  the  sciences.  It  is  expected 
that  the  instruction  received  in  the  grades  below  will  allow  a  considerable  degree 
of  advanced  and  technical  work  here.  Therefore,  while  the  relation  between  vari- 
ous branches  of  science  is  carefully  brought  out,  each  science  is  considered  as  dis- 
tinct in  itself,  and  as  possessing  its  own  distinctive  phraseology  and  methods. 
Effort  is  made  to  give  those  pupils  who  are  unable  to  take  the  fourth,  or  post- 
graduate, year  as  useful  and  comprehensive  training  in  science  as  possible. 

Every  tendency  to  a  "smattering"  of  scientific  knowledge  and  an  undue  haste 
and  crowding  of  curriculum  is  strenuously  opposed.  The  element  of  time  as  neces- 
sary for  a  clear  and  forcible  grasp  upon  the  subject  in  hand  is  insisted  upon. 
Similarly,  the  inclusive  study  of  various  branches  of  science  is  rejected.  Botany 
and  zoology  taught  as  separate  sciences  is  preferred  to  a  course  in  biology.  Accu- 
racy, attention  to  detail,  and  scientific  method  of  study  are  demanded.  Laboratories 
wiU  be  equipped,  and  collections,  charts,  and  models  supplied  as  needed.    *    *    * 

Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  Chemistry, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Physics,  with  a  full  course  of  two  years, 
and  Astronomy,  are  the  studies  taught  in  the  "Science  Course." 

The  full  programmes  of  the  courses  in  the  Industrial  Arts  and  in 
Music  here  follow: 

Manual  Training, 
grammar  school. 

Manual  training  begins  in  the  second  grammar  grade,  which  is  the  pupil's  fifth 
year  in  school  above  kindergarten.  The  work  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades  is  done  on  an  ordinary  school  desk  in  a  room  specially  equipped  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  cover  fitted  with  a  drawing  board,  a  cutting  and  sawing  board,  and  a  tool 
recess,  Is  provided  for  each  desk.    The  instruction  is  given  by  a  special  teacher. 

Second  year. 

Time. — Two  periods  per  week. 

Drawing. — Use  of  instruments.  Simple  geometric  forms  are  first  drawn  on  paper, 
then  on  thin  wood.  Drawfii|g[j{j[z^:fojbjy /li«ewliSOlS®)bject,  the  thickness  not  being 
shown. 
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"Woodwork. — Geometric  forros  cut  from  thin  wood. 

Models.— Square,  octagon,  oblong,  triangle,  Greek  cross,  St.  Andreyp's  cross,  circle, 
quarterfoil,  trefoil,  scale,  ring,  thread  winder,  ellipse,  hexagon,  six-pointed  star, 
.  picture  frame. 

Material. — Basswood,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Tools. — Bracket  saw  and  knife. 

Third  year. 

Time. — Two  periods  per  week. 

Drawing. — Iteview  of  principles  taught  last  year.  Pupils  make  drawings  of 
objects  to  be  constructed  of  wood. 

Woodwork. — Construction  of  xiseful  and  ornamental  articles  from  thin  wood ; 
nailing  and  gluing ;  chip  carving. 

Models. — Mortise  and  tenon  joint,  frame,  sled,  bracket,  box,  wall  pocket,  stairs, 
stand,  designs  for  carving. 

Material. — Basswood,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  fancy  woods. 

New  tools. — Hammer  and  hand  screws. 

Fourth,  year. 

Time — Three  periods  per  week. 

Drawing — First  principles  of  orthographic  projection ;  working  drawings  of  objects 
to  be  constructed  in  wood;  drawing  to  scale. 

Woodwork — Construction  of  geometric  solids,  useful  and  ornamental  objects. 
Notching  and  chamfering;  free-hand  modeling  with  the  knife. 

Models — Prism,  cylinder,  post,  pointer,  paper  knife,  hammer  handle,  flower-pot 
stand,  water  wheel,  pair  of  scales,  windmill,  leaf  forms. 

Materials — Straight-grained  white  pine. 

New  tools — Try-square  and  sloyd  knife. 

Fifth  year. 
Constructive  drawing. 
Time — Two  hours  per  week. 

Introductory  exercises  in  the  use  and  care  of  instruments;  about  forty  funda- 
mental geometrical  problems  with  their  applications;  simple  projections  and  designs 
for  wood  carving. 
Bench  work.     Time — three  hours  per  week. 

Joinery — Preliminary  exercises  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools:  preparing  stock  and 
laying  outwork;  construction  of  the  more  important  joints  used  in  the  woodwork- 
ing trades;  also  useful  articles  in  which  they  are  employed;  parquetry. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Tools,  contraction,  care,  and  adjustment. 

Principles  of  wood  construction. 

Standard  measurements. 

Form,  adaptation,  and  relative  strength  of  joints. 

Inlaying,  veneering,  and  ornamenting. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  manual  training  work  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  indicate  by  outline  the  features  which  are  intended  eventually 
to  characterize  the  course  of  instruction.  The  manual  training  work  of  the  academic 
department  is  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  a  broad  and  thorough  training  of  the 
individual.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  constantly  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work;  the  hand  acquires  skill;  the  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial things  and  processes,  and  the  pupil  is  continually  trained  in  habits  of  neatness, 
accuracy,  attention  to  details,  and  many  other  equally  important  factors  in-  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  character. 

The  fact  that  the  mechanic  arts  furnish  a  foundation  for  this  training  must  not 
be  construed  into  supposing  that  the  primary  object  is  to  acquire  a  trade.  At  the 
same  time,  great  care  isexercised  that  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  employed 
are  consonant  with  the  best  that  obtain  in  modern  shop  practice.  It  is  thought  that 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be  of  inestimable  value  through  life  in  whatever 
profession  or  calling  the  student  may  select. 

We  are  not  exponents  of  any  "system"  or  "systems,"  but  endeavor  to  utilize  the 
fundamental  principlps  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  the  light  of  educational 
research  and  practical  experience,    However,  the  whole  course  of  instruction 
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theoretically  and  practically,  is  rigidly  systematic.  Both  class  and  individual 
instruction  are  employed. 

As  far  as  possible  the  work  is  designed  to  have  a  reciprocal  relation  vrith  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Note, — At  present,  joinery  is  the  only  course  offered  in  shopwork. 

CONSTBUCTITE  DRAWING. 

Time — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  course. 

First  year. 

First  term — Lettering,  free-hand  and  instrumental;  line  shading;  flat  tinting; 
shade  lines. 

Second  term — Drawing  to  scale,  construction  of  scales ;  sectioning,  lateral,  cross, 
and  oblique,  sections  of  I  beams,  columns  and  parts  of  machines. 

Third  term — Working  drawings,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details 
of  various  objects ;  tracing  and  blue  prinlang.  Talks  on  rules  and  methods  for 
making  practical  shop  drawings. 

Second  year. 

First  term — Mechanical  perspective  parallel,  and  angular ;  architectural  work- 
ings, dravidngs,  including  plans,  elevations,  sections,  perspective,  and  details  of 
buildings  and  building  construction. 

Second  term. — Theory  of  orthographic  projection ;  objects  placed  parallel  and 
oblique  to  the  planes  of  projection.  Talks  on  the  various  methods  of  projection 
employed  in  commercial  work. 

Intersections  and  developments ;  development  of  surfaces  applied  in  preparing 
working  drawings  for  sheet-metal  work. 

Third  term. — Conic  sections ;  shades  and  shadows ;  construction  of  arches ;  stere- 
otomy. 

Third  year. 

First  term. — The  heUx  and  its  application  to  screws ;  standard  screw  threads. 
Plotting  of  cams  and  motion  diagrams. 

Second  term. — Gearing,  epicycloidal  and  involute,  spur,  worm,  and  bevel  gears, 
rack  and  pinion  ;  principles  of  mechanism  and  transmission. 

Third  term. — Isometric  and  oblique  projection.  Topographical  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  surveying. 

Fourth  year  (post  gradiiate). 

First  term. — Machine  drawing ;  technical  sketching :  assembly  and  detail  draw- 
ings. 

Pupils  make  drawings  from  their  own  sketches  and  also  from  sketches  furnished 
by  instructor. 

Second  and  third  terms. — Machine  design  and  construction  ;  valves  and  valve 
motions ;  designing  of  machines  and  parts  of  machines  from  specifications ;  draw- 
ings of  engines  and  dynamos.  Lectures  on  general  principles,  fastenings,  and 
transmissive  machinery. 

SHOP  AND  LABORATORY  WORK. 

Time. — Six  hours  per  week  throughout  the  course. 

First  year. 

First  term.— Wood  turning.  Preliminary  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools ;  construc- 
tion of  models,  involving  simple  and  compound  curves,  cylindrical  and  spherical 
forms  ;  face-plate  turning ;  chuck  and  templet  turning.     Scroll  sawing. 

Subjects  for  lectures: 

Woodworking  machines,  including  planers,  circular,  scroU,  and  band  saws. 
Lathes  and  lathe  attachments. 

Note.— The  last  few  lessons  of  the  term  are  given  in  the  foundry  ;  the  principles 
of  pattern  construction  being  demonstrated  preparatory  to  taking  up  pattern  making. 

Second  term— Pattern  making.  Construction  of  patterns  of  and  core  boxes  for 
pulleys,  gears,  columns,  pipe  joints,  cranks,  etc. ;  solid,  split,  and  built-up  patterns. 

Subjects  for  lectm-es: 

Economic  purchasing  (Bl^iinsfi  by  Microsoft® 

Woodworlang  trades. 

Adaptability  of  various  woods  to  pattern  making. 
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Third  term — "Wood  carving.    Incised  and  relief  work.    Conventional  and  natural 
forms.    Finishing  woods  in  oil  and  shellac. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Structure  and  growth  of  trees  and  varielaes  of  wood. 

Distribution  of  timber. 

Lumbering. 

Parasitic  plants  and  timber  borers. 

Preservation  of  wood. 

Hand  work  and  machine  work. 

Adaptation  of  ornament  to  various  grains. 

Second  year. 

First  term — Foundry  practice ;  bench  and  floor  molding ;  core  making ;  casting 
in  plaster,  iron,  brass,  and  other  composition  metals. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Management  of  cupola  and  crucible  furnaces  in  melting  iron  and  brass. 
Manufacture  of  alloys. 
Principles  in  design  of  castings. 
Chilled  and  malleable  castings. 
Second  term — Forging.    Exercises  in  heating,  bending,  drawing,  upsetting,  weld- 
ing, shaping,  annealing,  and  case  hardening ;  forging  machine-cutting  tools,  includ- 
ing punches,  drills,  chisels;  ornamental  ironwork. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 
Drop  forging. 

Wire-rod  rolling  and  wire  drawing. 
Fabrication  of  plates  and  tubes. 
Steam  and  trip  hammers. 
Third  term — Sheet-metal  work.    Shaping,  wiring,  and  soldering;  making  seams 
and  telescoping;  construction  of  various  articles  based  upon  the  development  of 
surfaces,  including  cups,  pans,  elbow  and  T  joints;  brazing. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 
Mining. 

Manufacture  of  tinplate. 
Electric  welding. 
Stone  quarrying. 

Third  year. 

First  term — Machine-shop  practice. 

Chipping  and  filing,  key  seating,  squaring  and  fitting,  preparing  work  for  lathes, 
scraping  and  poUshjiig.    Hand  turning,  work  with  speed  lathe,  drilling,  boring, 
filing,  and  polishing. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 
L-on  and  its  ores. 

Reduction  of  ores;  production  of  cast  iron. 
Manufacture  of  wrought  iron. 
Manufacture  of  steel. 
Second  and  third  terms — Machine-shop  practice. 

Engine  lathe;  proper  care  and  use  of  lathe  and  tools;  exercises  in  turning,  chuck- 
ing, reaming,  boring,  thread  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing. 

Drill  press;  drilling  and  boring.  Planer  and  shaper;  plane  and  curved  surfaces 
and  bevels;  slotting. 

Milling  machine;  milling  nuts,  bolt  heads,  reamers,  drills,  cutters,  gears,  &c. ; 
machine  construction. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Materials  of  construction,  properties,  sources,  and  prices. 

Shop  systems  and  methods. 

Millwrighting. 

Assemblage  and  erection  of  machinery. 

Cost  of  production. 

Fourth  year  ( Post  OraAvate). 

First  term — Mechanical  laboratory. 

Strength  of  materials;  determination  of  the  tensile,  compressive,  transverse,  and 
torsional  strength  of  metals;  tests  of  brick,  stone,  and  cement;  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  beams,  columns,  girders,  and  trusses;  graphical  determinations.    Calibra- 
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Subjects  for  lectures: 

Principles  of  construction.     Factors  of  safety  and  moduli  of  elasticity. 
Work,  energy,  and  power. 
Friction. 

Measurement  and  transmission  of  power. 
Fuels. 
Second  term — Engineering  laboratory. 

Valve  setting  and  indicator  practice;  efficiency  tests  of  water  motor,  steam  boiler, 
steam  pump,  steam,  engine,  gas  engine,  injector,  air  compressor,  centrifugal  pump, 
hydraiilic  ram,  turbine  water  wheel. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Types  of  engines  and  boilers,  including  simple,  compound,  and  triple  expan- 
sion, condensing  and  noncondensing  engines. 
Erection,  care,  and  management  of  boilers  and  engines. 
Thermodynamics. 
Economy  of  wastes  and  sanitation. 
Elements  of  heating  and  ventilating. 
Hydraulics. 
Third  term — Electrical  laboratory. 

Applications  of  electricity  to  industrial  pui-poses;  wiring,  construction,  manage- 
ment, and  use  of  dynamos,  motors,  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  electric  bells  and 
signals,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power  circuits.     Efficiency  tests  of 
electrical  machines  and  instruments. 
Subjects  for  lectures: 

Dynamo-electric  machinery. 

Installation  and  economic  operation  of  plants,  power  and  light  circuits. 

Electric  railways. 

Storage  batteries. 

Electric  welding,  plating,  &c. 

Form  Study,  Dravping,  and  Color. 

Form  study,  drawing,  and  color  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  has  three  aims  :  First, 
to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  sense ;  second,  to  aid  in  general  mental  development ;  third, 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  technical  industrial  art  courses. 

The  work  is  carried  on  under  three  general  heads — Construction,  Representation, 
and  Decoration — the  three  beginning  in  the  elementary  study  of  type  forms,  through 
sense  impressions,  in  the  first  primary  grade. 

All  work  relating  to  facts  of  form  is,  as  the  course  advances,  more  definitely 
developed  as  construction,  while  all  study  relating  to  appearance  of  form  is  carried 
forward  as  free-hand  perspective  drawing — pencil  outUne  of  type  forms  and  objects 
based  on  them,  and  later,  light  and  shade.  The  faces  of  the  type  forms — ^the  geo- 
metric figures,  the  circle,  square,  oblong,  and  triangle — are  used  for  the  elementary 
work  in  decoration,  colored  tablets  being  arranged  by  the  children  to  make  borders 
and  rosettes,  the  teacher  leading  them,  through  experiment  and  observation,  to 
appreciate  what  is  beautiful. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

First  year. 

The  study, '.through  sense  impressions,  of  type  forms — the  geometric  solids,  the 
sphere,  cube,  cyhnder,  square  prism,  hemisphere,  right  angled  triangular  prism,  as 
to  wholes,  surface,  activities  possible,  comparison,  study  as  to  parts,  faces,  edges, 
corners,  vertical  edges  and  faces,  parallel  edges  and  faces,  angles,  perpendicular 
edges,  right  angles,  acute  angles,  the  circle,  square,  oblong,  semicircle,  triangle — 
seeing  the  type  in  familiar  objects. 

The  sphere  is  the  first  model  studied,  and  the  cube  is  taken  with  it,  as  showing 
both  the  greatest  resemblance  and  the  greatest  difference,  each  idea  being  strength- 
ened by  the  contrast.  After  the  study  of  the  model  by  seeing,  grasping,  handling, 
placing,  it  and  things  like  it  are  modeled  in  clay.  Tim  means  of  expression  is  used 
throughout  the  course,  together  with  language,  making  and  drawing,  not  for  tech- 
nical results  of  value  in  themselves,  but  to  promote  the  observation  and  thought  of 
the  chUd,  to  develop  his  sense  of  beauty  and  his  creative  powers.  Seeing  exercises 
and  free-hand  drawing  on  blackboard  and  paper,  tend  toward  free-hand  perspective 
drawing. 

Color  is  studied  by  the  use  of  colored  teblets,  circles  and  squares  of  red,  yellow, 
blue,  orange,  green,  and  Bigw^emb^Mim'&SiMmes  red  orange,  yellow  orange, 
yellow  green,  blue  green,  blue  violet,  and  red  violet,  the  object  being  to  cultivate, 
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through  the  ohild'a  natural  enjoyment  of  bright  colors,  his  feeling  for  beauty,  and 
to  awaken  his  higher  spiritual  powers.  In(fividuaUty  is  developed  tlu:ough  color 
choice  and  arrangement ;  relationship  and  the  ideal  color  unit  are  studied.  Study 
of  individual  colors  is  made  interesting  by  finding  things  and  remembering  things 
that  are  like  the  color  studied,  yellow,  orange,  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green,  and  recog- 
nition of  color  is  dwelt  upon.  Colored  sticks  are  also  used,  and  colored  paper  for 
folding  and  cutting,  diameters  and  diagonals,  bisecting,  trisecting,  cutting  squares, 
circles,  oblongs,  and  triangles,  and  arranging  and  pasting  for  borders  and  rosettes. 

Second  year. 

The  study  of  type  forms  is  continued  in  the  same  way  as  during  the  first  year, 
the  types  being  the  ovoid,  ellipsoid,  cone,  square,  pyramid,  equilateral  triangular 
prism,  and  vase  form ;  the  children  build  with  the  sohds  as  during  the  first  year, 
expressing  by  lan^age  aU  they  have  done ;  the  corresponding  tablets,  the  oval, 
elhpse,  isosceles  triangle,  and  equilateral  triangle  are  also  used  to  lay  pictures  of 
famihar  objects,  expression  by  language  leading  to  closer  observation  and  clearer 
concepts.  Expression  by  modeling  and  drawing  is  continued  as  during  the  first 
year.  The  idea  of  a  pattern  of  models,  brought  out  but  not  dwelt  on  in  the  first  year, 
is  carried  farther  in  the  development  of  surface  of  the  sphere,  cube,  and  square 
prism.  Patterns,  printed  or  previously  drawn,  are  given  to  the  children  to  cut  and 
paste  after  the  idea  of  the. pattern  is  fully  developed  in  their  minds.  Simple  view 
drawings  are  led  up  to  by  the  use  of  the  tablets  and  seeing  exercises,  and  free  draw- 
ing of  type  forms  and  simple  objects  based  on  them  becomes  a  more  important 
feature  of  the  work.  Angles  and  triangles  are  studied  and  made  use  of  in  elemen- 
tary design. 

Color  is  continued  by  the  particular  study  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet,  with  two  tints  of  each.  Color  tones  are  recognized  and  scaled,  and  paper 
cutting  and  pasting  for  decorative  arrangements  is  continued — borders  and  rosettes 
in  one  and  two  tones.    Water  color  is  used  in  flat  washes. 

Third  year. 

The  development  of  surface  of  models  is  continued,  the  children  beginning  to  use 
a  ruler  divided  only  to  eighths.  The  cube  and  square  prism  and  boxes  based  on  these, 
the  right-angled  triangular  prism,  and  the  envelope  are  thought  out  and  drawn,  cut, 
and  pasted.  The  scalene  triangle,  the  rhombus,  and  rhomboid  are  studied ;  view 
drawings  are  made  of  the  geometric  sohds  studied,  also  free-hand  perspective  draw- 
ings of  models,  simple  objects,  flowers,  and  growing  plants  with  large  leaves,  as 
the  rubber  plant. 

The  modehng  of  tiles  is  begun  with  simple  forms  in  relief  in  one  plane. 

Color  is  continued,  yellow  orange,  yellow  green,  red  orange,  red  violet,  blue  green, 
blue  violet,  and  two  tints  of  each  being  the  colors  studied ;  these  are  used  in  colored 
paper  for  surface  and  border  designs  in  three  tones ;  units  of  design  are  more  defi- 
nitely studied  than  before. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

The  work  in  the  grammar  grades  is  a  development  of  that  preceding,  except  that 
while  the  primary  work  is  largely  a  gaining  of  concepts  of  form,  through  carefully 
guided  observation  and  experimental  study,  in  the  grammar  grades  more  in  the  way 
of  expression  is  called  for. 

First  year. 

Construction. — Type  models,  thinking  out  and  drawing  the  developments  of  sur- 
face with  ruler  and  compasses,  of  the  cylinder,  the  cylindric  box,  the  equilateral 
triangular  prism,  and  the  toy  house.  Some  of  these  objects  are  constructed  by  use 
of  geometric  prolslems,  and  in  all  cases  the  pupU  is  required  to  think  out  the  pattern 
by  looking  at  the  model.  Working  drawings  are  begun  at  this  time,  and  view  draw- 
ings are  continued,  two  or  more  models  b  ing  grouped  together,  the  pupil  gaining 
through  this  work  help  toward  the  mechanical  drawing  taken  up  later,  and  also 
power  to  observe  accurately  and  draw  with  freedom. 

Eepresentation. — Pupils  draw  from  models,  one  or  more  placed  parallel  to  the 
eye,  and  from  fruit  and  vegetables,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  objects  based  on  type 
foi-ms — a  pitcher,  mug,  cup  and  saucer,  etc. ,  the  rendering  being  entirely  in  outline. 

Decoration  and  color. — The  study  of  historic  ornament  begun.  Pupils  learn  that 
the  simple  units  previously  studied  are  the  underlying  forms  in  many  of  the  deco- 
rative designs  of  different  periods  and  races.  Growth  of  plants  observed;  conven- 
tionalization of  plant  form  in  ornament  noticed.    The  colors  used  for  study  and 
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decorative  axrangements  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet — two  tints  and 
two  shades  of  each.    Flat  washes  used  in  representing  these  designs  after  drawing. 
The  modeUng  of  tiles  with  simple  designs  in  relief  in  one  plane  is  continued. 

Second  year. 

Constructive  work. — Development  of  surface  of  the  pocketbook,  cone,  lamp  shade< 
and  drinking  cup.  View  drawings  continued  of  objects  and  models  and  groups  of 
models,  as  an  aid  toward  intelligent  observation,  thought,  and  expression.  For  the 
same  reason  pupils  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  construct  objects  from  working 
drawings. 

Representation. — The  same  as  during  the  previous  year,  but  instead  of  being 
always  parallel  to  the  eye  the  models  and  objects  are  turned  at  various  angles.  The 
pupit  are  led  to  judge  as  to  the  beauty  of  different  groups  and  to  make  groups  for 
themselves,  thus  beginning  the  study  of  composition. 

Color. — The  individual  colors  studied  during  this  year  are  red  violet,  red  orange, 
yellow  green,  blue  green,  blue  violet,  with  two  tints  and  two  shades  of  each.  Color 
is  studied  in  its  relation  to  decoration,  and  borders,  rosettes,  and  designs  to  cover  a 
surface  are  cut  in  colored  paper  of  three  tones  and  reproduced  in  flat  washes  with 
water  color. 

Modeling  is  continued  from  simple  casts  of  ornament  in  two  planes. 

Third  year. 

Construction. — Development  of  surface  of  the  wed^e-shaped  block,  the  flight  of 
three  steps,  and  the  square  pyramid.  View  drawings  continued,  sometimes  from 
dimensions  given,  the  pupils  having  no  models  before  them. 

In  representative  drawing  the  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  year. 

Decoration. — Simple  examples  of  Egyptian  ornament  are  reproduced  in  colored 
paper.  Plant  forms  are  studied  and  conventionalization;  designs  for  borders  and 
rosettes  are  arranged,  some  familiar  plant  as  a  motive.  Designs  are  made  in  col- 
ored paper,  using  three  tones  of  the  same  color,  or  different  colors.  The  individual 
colors  studied  are  red  gray,  orange  gray,  yellow  gray,  green  gray,  blue  gray,  violet 
gray,  neutral  gray,  two  tints  and  two  shades  of  each. 

Modeling  from  casts  of  ornament  in  three  planes  is  continued. 

Fourth  year. 

Construction. — View  drawings  are  not  continued  in  the  fourth  year,  but  pupils 
are  required  to  make  working  drawings  from  dimensions  given,  of  simple  models, 
as  the  Greek  cross,  and  from  the  working  drawings  the  development  of  surface. 
The  constructive  work  of  this  year  also  includes  the  development  of  the  hexagonal 
prism  and  octagonal  plinth. 

Representation. — llie  work  is  continued  as  in  the  previous  year,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  making  quick-time  sketches  of  various  plant  and  animal  forms,  to  get  the 
feeling  of  action  without  any  effort  for  detail. 

Decoration. — Construction  in  design  is  emphasized ;  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  detail  of  plant  form  in  ornament  and  the  adaptation  of  various  plants  for  arrange- 
ments in  borders  and  surface  coverings.  Pupils  are  allowed,  under  guidance,  to 
choose  the  colors  for  their  work.  All  the  colors  studied  in  the  previous  years  are 
reviewed.    Simple  examples  of  Assyrian  ornament  are  reproduced  in  colored  paper. 

Modeling  is  continued  as  in  previous  years. 

Mfth  year. 

Construction. — Thinking  out  and  making  the  development  of  surface  of  the  pen- 
tagonal prism  and  the  hexagonal  prism  cut  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and 
other  models  from  dimensions  given.  After  this  year  the  developments  in  paper, 
the  working  drawings,  and  view  drawings  are  discontinued,  the  sUp  work  in  wood 
and  mechanical  drawing  being  substituted. 

Representation. — Charcoal  is  substituted  for  the  soft  pencil;  large  models  in 
groups,  and  groups  of  still  life  are  drawn  in  outline  and  with  one  plane  of  shadow 
and  the  cast  shadow,  the  drawing  being  left  unfinished  in  order  that  the  pupU,  by 
the  constant  getting  of  proportions  and  blocking  in  the  mass  of  shadow,  may  be 
led  to  realize  the  importance  of  seeing  things  broadly. 

The  quick  pencil  sketches  are  continued ,  and  ax^,^ixiied  a  little  farther,  but  are 
still  used  mamly  for  getting *he  feeling  or  action.  -^^ 
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Decoration. — The  great  laws  of  design,  simplicity,  harmony,  repose  studied  care- 
fully. Arrangements  are  made  using  famihar  plants,  and  cut  in  colored  paper. 
The  effect  of  one  color  upon  another  is  especially  studied.  Simple  examples  of 
Greek  ornament  are  studied  and  cut  in  colored  paper. 

Modeling  is  continued  as  in  the  previous  grade. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  is  a  further  development  of  that  preceding, 
but  is  more  technical;  and,  while  still  a  means  of  general  mental  training  and  cul- 
ture, is  more  definitely  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  indus- 
trial art. 

First  year. 

Representation. — Charcoal,  light,  and  shade  is  continued,  values  and  textures 
being  carefully  studied.  Pencil  sketching  is  continued,  and  pupils  are  expected  to 
make  sketches  out  of  school  and  bring  them  in  for  criticism.  Free-hand  perspec- 
tive, which  was  begun  in  the  early  representative  drawing  of  the  models,  is  con- 
tinued by  the  sketching  of  parts  of  the  halls,  rooms,  and  buildings. 

Construction  of  this  year  deals  entirely  with  design.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art 
is  studied,  and  examples  of  ornament  analyzed,  the  motive  sought,  and  the  design 
enlarged  and  reproduced  in  water  color.  Familiar  plants  are  studied  and  their 
adaptation  to  design,  comparison  being  made  with  the  use  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  of  plant  forms  familiar  to  them,  and  the  difference  in  teeatment  of  the 
same  plant  by  the  two  peoples.  Color  contrast  and  harmony  are  studied,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  experimentally  by  use  of  colored  paper.    Water  color  is  also  used. 

Simple  examples  of  historic  ornament  in  two  or  three  planes  are  modeled  in  clay. 

Second  year. 

Work  in  representation  is  continued  as  in  the  previous  year;  groups  of  models 
and  objects  are  studied,  requiring  constantly  more  close  observation  and  careful 
thinking.    Much  attention  is  given  to  composition. 

Greek  and  Roman  art  is  studied  and  their  decorative  design  contrasted  with  that 
of  older  civilizations.  Examples  of  ornament  in  color  are  studied,  enlarged,  and 
reproduced  in  water  colors.  The  study  of  the  laws  of  design  is  continued  theoret- 
ically and  practically. 

Modeling  is  studied  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  follows  in  the  same  lines,  not  only  carry- 
ing the  pupil  on  toward  a  knowledge  that  will  be  of  practical  use,  but,  through  the 
cultivation  of  his  individual  sense  of  beauty,  broadening  and  refining  the  mind  and 
heart. 

Music. 

Music  is  taught  with  other  aims  than  that  of  cultivating  the  musical  talent  of 
those  who  may  possess  it,  or  of  training  such  as  may  desire  to  become  musicians. 

Training  in  music  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  same  as  that  to 
which  all  study  leads.  It  is  taught  so  as  to  serve  a  valuable  aid  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  culture  of  the  pupils. 

As  a  means  of  physical  culture  its  usefulness  has  been  shown  in  the  cases  of  many 
afflicted  with  throat  and  lung  troubles,  who  have  been  benefited  by  judicious  sing- 
ing. One  of  the  first  points  remembered  in  the  teaching  of  music  is  the  position  of 
the  pupU.  Deep  breathing  is  impossible  when  the  body  is  in  a  cramped  position. 
When  deep  breathing  has  been  made  a  habit,  more  has  been  done  for  the  health  of 
the  pupil  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means.  When  this  habit  has  been 
formed  the  body  is  made  erect,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  the  circulation  is  improved, 
and  the  whole  system  invigorated. 

As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  no  subject  holds  a  higher  rank.  The  concen- 
tration of  mind  necessary  for  sight  reading  is  quite  equal  to  that  required  to  solve 
the  most  difficult  problems.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  must  work  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  length  and  pitch  of  each  note,  to  grasp  the  musical  phrase,  to  read 
the  words  connected  with  it,  to  give  the  proper  rhythm,  not  to  mention  the  varia- 
tions in  power  and  time,  can  hardly  be  appreciated. 

The  refining  and  elevating  influence  arising  from  the  study  of  music  renders  it 
of  unquestionable  value  as  an  instrument  of  moral  culture. 

Instruction  is  given  to  each  child,  and  special  attention  is  shown  to  those  who 
apparently  have  no  particular  talent,  taste,  or  ear  for  music. 
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Two  distinct  kinds  of  work  are  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  course — that 
which  is  called  " rote  singing"  and  that  termed  "  note  singing." 
The  "  course  of  study"  is  as  follows: 

PRIMAET  SCHOOL. 

First  year. 

Kindergarten  songs. 

Scale  work — First  five  tones  of  scale.  Intervals  1,3,5;  5,3,1.  Scale  as  a  unit. 
Easy  skips  between  1  and  5,  etc.  Signs — Five  fingers,  hand  signs,  ladder,  and 
numerals.  Ehythm  work  begun — Rhythm  exercises  written  in  numerals.  Pitch 
and  rhythm  combined  in  numeral  exei-cises.  Lessons  "preparatory  to  note 
singing"  given. 

Second  year. 

Rote  songs  continued. 

Scale  work — More  difficult  intervals  taught.  Easy  exercises  from  Loomis'  Reader 
No.  1;  also,  Holt  Reader  No.  1.  Written  exercises — Double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
measures. 

Third  year. 

Scale  work — Ladder  practice  continued  with  increased  difficulties.     Modulation 
begun.    Preparatory  dnil  for  two-part  music. 
Reading — Holt  Reader  No.  1,  part  1.    Two-part  exercises  begun  in  part  3. 
The  use  of  the  slur,  tie,  and  hold  given. 

Written  work — Exercises  in  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  measures. 
Supplementary — Normal  Music  Chart  No.  1. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

First  year. 

Scale  work — Work  in  modulation  continued. 

Reading — Holt  Reader  No.  1,  part  2.  Two-part  music  continued.  G  clef  and 
names  of  hues  and  spaces  given. 

Scales  of  C,  G,  D,  F,  and  B  flat.    Words — Piano,  forte,  cres. ,  dim . ,  sf  orzando. 

Written  work — Exercises  written  from  dictation.  ALL  scales  taught.  Measures 
in  different  keys. 

Second  year. 

Scale  work. — Modulation  continued.     Chromatic  scale  begun. 
Reading. — Holt  Reader  No.  3. 

Written  work. — All  kinds  of  measures.     Scales  of  A,  E,  E  flat,  A  flat.    Words 
rit.,  rall.,acoel. 
Supplementary. — Normal  Chart,  series  2.     Greenwood's  two-part  exercises. 

Third  year. 

Scale  work. — Modulation  continued,  with  difficidt  chromatic  changes. 

Rhythm. — Difficult  combinations.     Triplets. 

Reading. — Holt  Reader  No.  3.     Two  and  three  part  music. 

Written  work. — Scales,  major  and  chromatic.   Measures,  using  all  signs  and  terms. 

Accidentals  and  syncopation  taught. 

Supplementary. — Holt  chart,  second  series. '   Codas  and  choruses. 

Fourth  year. 

Scale  work. — Modulation,  chromatic  scale,  interval  work  (thirds,  fourths,  etc.) 
begun. 
Reading. — Holt  Reader  No.  2.    Four-part  work. 
F  clef  introduced  and  bass  sung. 
Written  work.— Scales  ^|#,jfl*ea*r  Microsoft® 
Supplementary.— ChartTNff.X'C(5afeS.urBenw56d's  exercises  and  choruses. 
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Fifth  year. 

Scale. — Modulation.    Chromatic  and  minor  scales  sung. 
Reading.— Holt  Reader  No.  2. 

Written  work.— Major  scales  reviewed.     Chromatic  intervals  in  all  keys.    Minor 
scales  begun. 
Supplementary. — Charts.    Codas.     Choruses. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  year. 

Scale  work. — Modulation.    Chromatic  scales.     Minor  scales  in  all  forms. 
Reading. — ^Holt  Reader  No.  3.    Intervals.    Triads. 

Written  work. — ^Minor  scales  in  aU  forms.    Triads  and  chords  of  the  seventh  in 
aU  major  keys. 
Supplementary.  — Choruses. 

Second  and  third  years. 

History  and  literature  of  music. 

Study  of  composers,  forms  of  music,  etc. 

During  the  second  and  third  years,  chorals,  glee  clubs,  and  choirs  will  be  formed, 
and  difficult  music  for  all  parts  studied  and  rendered,  with  attention  to  detail  and 
artistic  effect. 

This  Institute, — belonging  in  the  group  of  Scientific  Institutions 
scattered  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and,  in  each  case, 
owing  their  establishment  to  the  benevolence  of  an  individual  citi- 
zen,— differs  from  others  of  its  class  in  the  fact  that,  while  each  of 
the  others  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population  and  near 
many  schools  of  all  classes,  these  educational  opportunities  are  here 
offered  to  the  dwellers  in  a  small  community;  to  whom,  otherwise, 
no  similar  facilities  would  be  available.  The  experiment  for  this 
reason  is  of  exceptional  interest. 

The  list  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  was  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  account.  The  following  list  of  "Officers  and 
Instructors,"  is  taken  from  the  latest  published  catalogue,  that  for 
1895-96. 

Officers  and  Instructors. 

James  R.  Campbell,  Director;  Charles  B.  Howe,  Preceptor;  Mary  V.  Houser,  Pre- 
ceptress and  Secretary. 

Department  and  special  instructors. — Joseph  M.  Jameson,  Science;  Charles  B. 
Howe,  Manual  Training,  Constructive  Drawing,  Edwin  W.  Foster,  Assistant;  Edith 
A.  Palmer,  Form  Study,  Drawing,  and  Color,  Mary  Bennett,  Assistant;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Newell,  English  and  Latin;  EmmeUne  E.  Stone,  Vocal  Music;  Bessie  M.  KeUogg, 
Kindergarten,  Emma  Abrahams,  Edith  Barnum,  Assistants;  Effie  M.  Raynor,  Pri- 
mary Methods;  Charlotte  J.  Short,  Domestic  Arts;  Charles  T.  Burnett,  German. 

Orade  instructors. — Grammar  school:  Charles  T.  Burnett,  fifth  year;  Mary  E. 
Calhoun,  foxu-th  year;  Margaret  M.  Evans,  Frances  M.  Barnard,  third  year;  Mar- 
garet M.  Grant,  second  year;  Helen  L.  Shaad,  first  year.  Primary  school:  M.  Alice 
Gardner,  Belle  Spelman,  Edith  A.  Ermentrout,  third  year;  Clara  F.  Mann,  second 
year;  Effie  M.  Raynor,  first  year. 

Helen  G.  Sheldon,  Librarian;  Ida  E.  Gerry,  Clerk;  John  B.  Abrahams,  Superin- 
tendent of  building. 
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IV. 

The  Industrial  Education   Movement  in  the    Schools  of 

California. 

0 

The  large  voliiine  which  is  Part  II,  of  the  present  Report,  con- 
tains a  great  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  beginning  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  modern  movement  for  Industrial  Education'through- 
out  these  United  States;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  little  or 
no  mention  of  any  development  of  this  movement  in  the  Pacific 
States,  beyond  the  concise  report  of  the  discussion  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
there  in  1888.  The  development  of  this  movement  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  proceeded  with  such  gigantic  strides  that  it  would 
now  take  a  volume  equally  as  large  as  one  of  the  bulky  volumes  of 
the  present  Report,  to  contain  even  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the 
Elementary  Schools,  and  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools,  both 
of  Manual  Training  and  of  Technology,  which  have  sprung  up  all  over 
this  broad  land  within  the  past  decade.  As  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  such  a  task  while  endeavoring  to  complete  the 
present  work  upon  the  lines  laid  down  for  it,  already  once  set  aside, 
owing  to  the  need,  which  then  seemed  imperative,  of  putting  by  all 
other  material  until  the  completion  of  Volume  II;  and  while  it  is 
now  evident  that  this  whole  subject  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education,  from  Kindergarten  to  Institutes  of  Technology,  has 
won  general  recognition  of  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  Popu- 
lar Education;  so  that  it  is  sure,  henceforth,  to  receive  its  due  pro- 
portion of  attention  in  the  Annual  Official  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education;  still,  as  many  of  those  interested  in 
this  movement  may  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  "  Part  II,"  and,  as  a 
leading  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report  is  that  it  shall 
comprise  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  "Manual  Training"  and  of 
Industrial  Art  Education,  the  following  material,  showing  something 
of  the  development  of  this  -phase  of  educational  activity  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  which  of  necessity  must  therefore  contain,  if  ever 
so  briefly,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  had  already  led  to  the 
similar  educational  movement  throughout  the  country,  is  here  given 
place  in  this  supplementary  Appendix  to  Part  III. 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  a  copy  of  the  admirable  address,  deliv- 
ered before  the  California  Teachers  Association,  in  1893,  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  H.  Keyes,  A.  B.,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  important 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Pasadena,  California,  known  as  The 
"  Throop  Institute." 

As,  in  this  address.  President  Keyes  states  succinctly  the  main  argu- 
ments for  the  introduction  in  schools  generally  of  some  forms  of 
industrial  training  suited  to  the  different  ages  of  the  pupils ;  this 
paper  may  well  serve  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  the  movement  to  introduce  -"Manual  Training,"  as  a  new 
and  valuable  element,  in  the  development  of  Common  School  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

The  second  paper  is  a  concise  statement,  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  of  Manual  Training  as  desirable  for  the  schools  of  the  State, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  subject.  This 
includes  certain  interesting  statistics  of  California  Schools  down  to 
January  1st,  1896. 

This  paper,  entitled  a  "Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Manual  Training,"  implies  the  future  issue  of  a  valuable  full 
report  which,  to  my  regret,  is  not  at  hand.  This  suggestive  outline, 
valuable  in  itself  for  its  definite  .statistics,  is,  thereifore,  given  here. 

A  note  to  the  table  of  elementary  schools  in  the  State  already 
giving  Manual  Training,  is  gratifying  in  this  connection ;  since  it 
shows  that  in  these  elementary  schools,  Drawing,  and  the  kindred 
studies,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  which  in  American  Schools, 
Part  I  of  this  Report  was  published ; — have  been  so  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  primary  grades  of  California  Schools  as  to  call  for  no 
special  notice.  That  such  essential  studies  form  a.  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  curriculum  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

These  preliminary  papers  are  followed  by  accounts  of  two  leading 
Technological  Institutes  in  the  State,  taken  from  their  latest  author- 
ized catalogues ;  and  other  of&cial  publications. 

From  these,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  California  high  grade  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Manual  Training  of  Teachers  of  Manual  Training ; 
as  well  a;s  those  for  the  Industrial  Technical  Training  of  youth  of 
both  sexes. 

Manxtal  TRAiNnsra.* 

[By  Charles  H.  Keyes,  A.  B.,  President  of  Throop  Polytechmc  Institute,  Pasadena,  California.] 

Manual  Training,  as  I  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  means  training  the 
mind  to  use  hand  and  eye  in  connection  with  other  sense  organs  in  acquiring 
knowledge  from  well-planned  and  graded  contacts  with  objects,  in  giving  expression 
to  the  thought  stimulated  by  these  contacts,  and  in  transforming  by  tool  and 
machine  crude  matter  into  forms  of  beauty  and  utility.  It  involves  always  two 
phases,  one  of  graphics  and  the  other  of  construction.  Intelligent  seeing  and  accu- 
rate making  are  elements  of  every  lesson.  Its  aim  is  the  development  of  conscious, 
skillful  energy,  and  the  subordination  of  every  other  power  of  body  and  mind  to 
the  action  of  the  will,  the  only  faculty  by  which,  as  Felix  Adler  has  said,  "  means 
are  adapted  to  ends."  Its  chief  product  is  never  the  accurate  drawing,  the  beautiful 
sketch,  the  well-made  garment,  the  well-cooked  dinner,  the  exactly  fitted  joint,  the 
perfectly  adjusted  machine,  the  intricate  and  ornamental  iron  work,  the  thing  of 
beauty  which  seems  to  speak  to  us  from  wood  or  clay ;  but  it  is  the  self-controSed, 
self -centered  young  man  or  woman  who  '.'has  learned  how  to  live"  and  prepared 
himself  to  easily  learn  "  how  to  get  a  living."  It  is  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  man 
rather  than  simply  a  machinist,  a  citizen  rather  than  simply  a  carpenter.  It  is  the 
boy  who  aspires  first  to  the  high  estate  of  right  living,  and  afterward  to  the  suc- 
cessful following  of  the  calling  for  which  he  has  in  his  training  discovered  his 
adaptability.  The  girl  trained  in  such  a  school  will  come  out  to  honor  first  the 
demand  of  society  and  home  for  an  intelligent,  careful,  noble  woman  who  can  be, 
when  occasion  demands  it,  the  true  friend,  the  helpful  wife,  or  the  worthy  mother. 

KIND  OF  TEACHERS  NEEDED. 

The  teachers  in  such  a  school  must  be  not  simply  expert  carpenters,  designers, 
blacksmiths,  machinists,  draughtsmen,  seamstresses,  dressmakers,  milliners,  or 
cooks,  but  all  should  be  artists  in  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  teaching.    Their 
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chief  study  should  be  "How  boys  and  girls  grow."  The  average  intelligent  black- 
smith is  no  more  fitted  to  manage  and  teach  the  boys  in  the  iron  shop  of  a  manual 
training  school  than  the  average  bookkeeper  is  to  teach  arithmetic  and  writing  in 
a  good  grammar  school.  I  hope  I  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  first  function 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  is  educational  rather  than  economic,  and  that  I  am 
relieved  from  any  responsibility  for  pleading  the  cause  of  the  trade  school  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  general  public  school. 

Manual  training  has  already  established  itself  at  the  beginnings  of  education  in 
the  Kindergarten.  It  is  fast  finding  its  way  as  objective  teaching,  drawing,  mould- 
ing, and  making  in  the  primary  school.  American  Sloyd  has  justified  itself  in  the 
older  portions  of  our  country  as  the  best  means  yet  discovered  whereby  grammar 
school  pupils  realize  the  true  ends  of  their  education,  it  has,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  its  advocates,  "led  pupils  to  love  for  labor, self-respect,  industry,  persistence, 
honesty,  self-reliance,  and  respect  for  honest  bodily  toil.  It  has  given  them  con- 
centration of  attention,  appreciation  of  accuracy,  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  and  ability  to  study  out  new  processes  as  well  as  to  invent  new  combinations 
of  processes  already  acquired." 

Manual  Training  has  proven  itself  indispensable  in  the  shop  and  laboratory  of  the 
University.  This  morning  we  are  met  to  consider  the  question.  Shall  it  also  in  fitting 
form  claim  its  place  in  the  High  School  and  thus  fiU  the  line  from  Kindergarten  to 
College;  or  are  there  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  High  Schoolstudent  which 
renders  it  undesirable  or  impracticable  that  he  too  should  receite  the  only  training 
which  keeps  in  mind  that  he  is  fitting  for  a  life  of  both  thought  and  action,  a  life  of 
high  thinking  and  noble  doing  ? 

In  justifying  my  position  I  shall  keep  in  mind  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  desira- 
bility and  practicability  for  any  reform  is  always  with  its  advocate.  I  shall  keep 
ever  in  mind  the  criticism,  which  I  admit  to  be  well  founded,  that  our  high  schools 
are  already  attempting  more  than  they  can  do  well.  I  shall  also  accept  for  the 
manual-training  high  school  the  commission  of  fitting  any  of  its  piipils  who  may 
desire  it  for  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, or  Stanford. 

WHY  MANUAL  TBAINING  IS  DESIRABLB  IN  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

I.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  make  Manual  Training  a  part  of  the  High  School  cur- 
riculum, because  I  believe  in  body  culture  and  because  almost  all  of  the  traditional 
high  school  work  is  in  the  direction  of  bodily  destruction.  In  most  instances  our 
highest  aim  is  how  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  High  School  education  and  bring 
them  out  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  bodies  no  weaker  than  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement.' And.  when  I  think  of  our  alarmingly  numerous  failures  to  do  even 
this — when  I  recall  such  reports  as  that  of  the  Imperial  Commission  on  the  eye- 
sight of  German  school  children,  -I  do  not  wonder  that  the  poet  in  a  moment  of  disgust 
with  our  civilization  should  make  the  hero  in  Locksley  Hall  determine  upon  the 
alliance  of  barbarism,  where  his  children  should  be  reared 

"Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  sliall  dive  and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun; 
Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books." 

We  can  obviate  all  this  by  finding  a  way  to  do  all  that  is  valuable  m  the  present 
High  School  work  in  fewer  hours,  and  devoting  those  remaining  to  that  which  shall 
train  both  bodUy  powers  and  mental  faculties.  This  Manual  Training  will  do,  for  to 
a  large  extent  its  aim  is  identical  with  that  of  the  best  systems  of  Gymnastics. '  Both 
seek,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Enebuske,  "to  logically  develop  the  fundamental  and 
necessary  faculties  of  the  nervo-muscular  intellect  that  it  may  be  ready  and  applica- 
ble in  any  direction  whenever  it  may  be  called  upon  to  act."  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  anything  else  can  fully  take  the  place  of  true  educational  gym- 
nastics, but  I  do  believe  that  if  we  will  but  make  respectable  Manual  Traintog  a 
feature  of  every  High  School  curriculum  that  the  bodily  improvement  of  the  students 
will  more  than  keep  pace  with  their  intellectual  growth,  because  systematic  and 
varied  exercises  of  the  physical  powers  has  become  a  part  of  their  daily  occupation 
and  they  gain  strength  to  do  by  their  constant  doing. 

IT   TENDS  TO  INCREASE  DURATION  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

II.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School  curric- 
ulum because  it  wUl  bring  into  the  high  schools  a  vast  army  of  boys  and  girls  who  now 
leave  at  the  end  of  or  dunng  their  grammar  school  course.    A  portion  of  these  leave 
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because  of  the  general  impression  that  what  follows  has  no  practical  bearings  and  is 
neither  a  fitting  for  Uving  nor  for  getting  a  hving.  Where  Manual  Training  has  been 
introduced  scores  of  these  pupils  enrolf  and  take  with  great  zest  along  with  their 
Manual  Training  the  very  subjects,  lack  of  interest  in  which  drove  them  out  of  their 
reg^ilar  school.  Another  class,  largely  boys,  leave  because  it  really  has  no  interest  in 
the  major  fraction  of  that  which  occupies  the  high  school  student,  an  admission  that 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  deserting  students  are  dullards.  Speaking  of  this  class 
Cfen.  Francis  A.  Walker  says: 

"There  is  now  no  place,  or  at  best  only  a  most  imcomfortable  one,  for  those  boys 
who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt  in  manipulation,  and  correct  in  the  interpretation 
of  phenomena,  but  who  are  not  good  at  memorizing  or  rehearsing  the  opinions  and 
statements  of  others;  or  who  by  their  diflldence  or  slowness  of  speech  are  imfitted 
for  ordinary  intellectual  gymnastics.  These  boys  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  other 
sort  and  are  quite  as  deserving  of  sympathy  and  respect,  besi  ies  being  rather  better 
qualified  to  become  of  use  in  the  industrial  and  social  order.  And  yet  for  this  class 
of  boys  the  school  offers  almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can  employ  their  priceless 
powers.  They  may,  by  laboring  very  painfully  over  the  prescribed  but  uncongenial 
exercises,  escape  the  stigma  of  being  blockheads,  but  they  can  never  do  very  well 
in  them.  They  will  always  appear  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  boys 
with  good  memories  for  words,  whose  mental  and  moral  natures  accept  with  pleas- 
ure or  without  serious  question  the  statements  and  conclusions  of  others.  Such  boys 
are  practically  plowed  under  in  our  schools  as  not  worth  harvesting.  And  yet  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  boy  who  is  regarded  as  dull  because  he  can  not  mas- 
ter an  artificial  system  of  grammatical  analysis,  isn't  worth  a  cent  for  giving  a  list 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  who  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  care  what  are  the  principal 
productions  of  Borneo,  has  a  better  pan*  of  eyes,  a  better  pan-  of  hands,  a  better 
judgment,  and,  even  by  the  standards  of  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
railroad  president,  a  better  head  than  his  master." 

MANUAL  TRAINING  GOOD  FOR  ALL  PDPILS. 

Manual  training  has  everywhere  appealed  to  both  these  classes.  Such  is  the 
experience  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  whether  in  a  school  already  existing 
or  in  an  independent  institution.  As  a  specimen  of  this  evidence,  I  desire  to  submit 
the  condition  disclosed  in  Chicago.  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  the  director  of  the  school, 
and  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  says: 

' '  The  city  of  Chicago  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  pubhc  High  Schools,  eleven  in 
all,  in  which  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  are  graduates  of  the  city  grammar  schools,  and 
have  been  admitted  to  the  city  High  Schools.  Rather  than  attend  a  city  High  School 
within  a  few  mioutes'  walk  or  ride  of  their  homes,  our  boys  travel  miles  to  reach 
the  Manual  Training  School,  many  of  them  coming  long  distances.  Some  of  those 
who  depend  on  railway  transportation  are  compelled  to  rise  early  and  return  home 
late.  Some,  especiaUy  those  living  outside  the  city  limits,  in  the  suburban  villages 
where  there  are  good  schools,  travel  from  10  to  30  miles  daUy.  Two  of  our  grad- 
uates of  last  year  made  a  daily  journey  by  rail  of  80  miles,  40  miles  each  way,  for 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  excellent  High  School  in  their  own 
city,  Aurora.  Certainly  the  900  boys  who  have  attended  the  school  during  the 
seven  years  of  its  existence  have  felt  the  need  of  something  more  than  could  be 
obtained  in  the  public  High  Schools.  Else,  why  have  they  been  willing  to  rise  early, 
stay  late,  and  travel  many  miles  in  all  kinds  of  weather? 

"  These  boys  do  not  come  against  their  will.  The  school  refuses  to  receive  a  boy 
who  does  not  desire  to  attend  it.  It  is  not  a  reform  school.  They  do  not  come  to 
escape  work,  since  the  school  exacts  from  every  one  of  its  pupils,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  High  School  work,  one  hour  every  day  in  the  drawing  room  and  two  hours 
daUy  in  the  shop,  making  a  school  day  of  six  hours,  and  rendering  necessary  the 
preparation  of  most  of  the  lessons  at  home  or  on  the  train.  Neither  do  they  come 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  since  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  both  parents  and  pupils  that  no  trade  is  taught." 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  A  TIME  SAVER. 

III.  Again,  Manual  Training  should  constitute  a  part  of  every  high  school  curric- 
ulum in  order  to  prevent  the  wicked  waste  of  time  now  indulged  in,  and  to  stimu- 
late pupils  to  intellectual  concentration.  For  four  years  pupils  devote  their  energy 
for  five  or  six  hours  daily  to  preparing  for  college  or  completing  an  equivalent  course 
of  study.  The  Manual  Training  High  School,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  practically 
half  of  each  day  to  hand  Mid-Bye  oi-lture  and  send?  its  graduate  out  prepared  for 
the  best  colleges  of  the  counoT','  even  when  tested  by  standards  that  ignore  all  efforts 
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save  those  in  the  traditional  lines.  Certainly  any  modification  that  enables  students 
to  do  a  given  work  with  thoroughness  in  half  the  time  usually  alloted  to  it  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  not  alone  because  the  remaining  half  ot  the 
time  can  be  devoted  to  other  valuable  culture,  and  because  it  not  only  fosters  and 
develops,  but  compels  concentration  of  intellectual  energy,  the  only  mark  of  differ- 
ence between  mediocrity  and  genius.  With  its  coming  we  may  find  a  way  to  follow 
Horace  Mann's  advice,  "Give  one-half  of  the  school  time  to  creating  a  desire  to 
learn,  and  you  will  teach  more  than  by  devoting  all  to  books."  To  one  who  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  compare  both  modes  of  secondary  education,  this  conclusion  that 
we  could  do  all  that  is  worth  doing  in  our  present  High  School  Courses  in  one-half  of 
the  number  of  hours  now  devoted  to  them  seems  paradoxical.  And  yet  it  is  not  so 
strange  when  we  pause  to  give  proper  heed  to  two  important  considerations.  First, 
that  we  spend  too  much  time  in  our  high  schools  on  that  which  is  neither  prepara- 
tion for  life  nor  for  college,  judged  by  the  standards  of  either.  We  may  have  ceased 
to  teach  our  boys  and  girls— 

"  The  Royal  genealogies  of  Oviedo 
The  internal  laws  or  the  Burmese  empire 
By  how  many  feet  Mt.  Chibmorazo  outsoars  Teneriffe 
What  navigable  river  joins  itself  to  Lara 
And  what  census  of  the  year  five  was  taken  Klagenfurt"— 

but  when  the  Browning  of  another  day  shall  sing  the  Aurora  Leigh  of  ours,  there 
will  be  no  dearth  of  facts  on  which  to  base  this  self -same  plaint  of  wasted  time. 

RESULTS  OP  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  time  limit  to  mental  receptivity  through  ordinary  class  or  study  methods  is 
so  aptlv  set  forth  by  the  experience  of  the  English  Child-Labor  Commission  of  1883 
that  I  desire  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  This  Committee,  with  the  em  nent 
Su-  Edwin  Chadwick  at  its  head,  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  child  labor  in  the  factories.  It  was  discovered  that  for  many  years 
thousands  of  children  had  been  employed  for  twelve  hours  per  day  and  thus  kept 
from  all  school  advantages.  A  population  was  rapidly  growing  up  which  through 
its  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  dangerous 
menace  to  the  whole  social  structure.  The  Commission,  to  remedy  this  condition, 
recommended  and  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  factories  to  require 
of  each  of  their  child  employees  a  certificate  from  a  competent  teacher  in  a  fitting 
school  to  the  effect  that  the  child  had  been  under  instruction  every  school  day  of 
the  preceding  week.  This  was  subsequently  modified  so  that  children  were  work- 
ing in  the  factories  in  two  shifts,  one  in  the  morning  while  the  other  was  at  school, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  morning  laborers  become  the  pupils.  Within 
a  few  years  eminent  medical  authorities  were  testifying  to  superior  physical  gi'owth; 
police  authorities  and  philanthropists  to  improved  moral  tone,  and  employers  to  a 
higher  grade  of  work.  All  this  was  to  have  oeen  expected.  But  the  surprise  came, 
says  Mrs.  H,  M.  Plunket  in  her  admirable  article  on  the  Kindergarten  and  Manual 
Training,  when  after  twelve  years  of  careful  study  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
children  involved,  Mr.  Chadwick  was  able  to  and  demonstrated  not  only  that  half- 
timers  were  doing  better  work  in  school  than  whole-timers,  but  they  were  charac- 
terized by  superior  mental  activity,  but  the  full-time  scholar  in  the  board  school 
found  himself  at  his  fourteenth  year  three  years  behind  the  half-timer  from  school 
and  factory  What  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  should  say  in  1883,  after 
having  given  fifty  years  to  the  study  and  observations  of  the  elements  of  this  great 
problem,  unfortunately  the  primary  principle  of  education— the  capacity  of  the 
recipient— the  mind  is  not  understood  or  regarded.  The  receptivity  of  the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  students  for  direct  class  teaching  is  less  than  three  hours,  and 
when  these  limits  are  undistinguished  and  disregarded  the  consequences  are  dis- 
played in  wearisome  efforts  to  get  quarts'into  mental  capacities  of  pints,  and  gallons 
into  quarts,  with  prolonged  sedentary  detentions  for  this  foolish  purpose,  and  griev- 
ous bodily  as  well  as  mental  injury.  It  muse  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  in  dismissing 
this  point,  that  all  the  advantages  disclosed  above  accrued  from  the  experience  of 
the  pupils  in  shops  and  factories  whose  only  cause  for  existence  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  for  their  owners.  Where  the  shops  organize 
solely  for  the  best  training  for  the  boys  and  girls  the  advantages  are  infinitely 
greater.  So,  as  means  to  the  banishment  of  intellectual  dissipation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  concentration,  let  us  have  Manual  Training  in  our  High  School. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  STUDENTS  KNOW  THEIR  OWN  POWERS. 

IV.  Again,  Manual  Training  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  our  secondary  schools  because 
it  will  furnish  pupUs  a^Bg^|{pte,t|j^pgg^y^uainted  with  their  own  powers, 
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and  especially  those  powers  which  the  vast  majority  of  them  must  exercise  in  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  Examination  of  the  graduate  records  of  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative high  schools  discloses  the  fact  that  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  go  into  distinctly  manual  or  mechanical  walks  of  life,  lines  in  which 
they  must  choose  blindly,  because  school  has  furnished  them  no  opportunity  to  learn 
their  own  adaptabilities.  Felix  Adler  says,  "  One  of  the  greatest  functions  of  the 
school  is  to  help  the  pupil  discover  his  own  true  individuality."  One  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  people  fail  is  because  they  were  apple  trees  and  the  teachers  trained 
them  as  if  they  were  peach  trees.  And  the  mischief  is  that  many  of  us  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  apple  trees  or  peach  trees.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  one's  own  bent, 
one's  own  true  direction.  While  I  do  not  claim  that  this  new  method  of  Manual 
Training  is  going  to  do  everything,  that  it  is  the  solvent  for  all  our  ills,  yet  it  can  con- 
tribute much  in  this  direction.  Harmonious  culture  is  an  excellent  thing  as  an  ideal, 
but  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves :  it  is  an  ideal  only.  If  it  leads  us  to  neglect  spe- 
cial fitnesses  on  the  part  of  our  pupils,  it  will  lead  us  into  a  grand  mistake.  Like  every 
idea  it  is  apt  to  be  overdone.  You  cannot  give  the  boys  who  are  destined  by  nature 
to  be  mechanics  or  engineers  the  same  literary  training  you  would  give  to  your  bom 
poet  or  writer. 

The  main  object  is  not  to  neglect  that  side  of  their  nature,  but  to  try  to  cultivate 
it  as  far  as  possible.  The  deeper  culture  will  be  laid  in  the  direction  of  specialties. 
No  man  can  be  generally  cultured  till  he  has  received  special  culture.  I  believe  that 
any  one  who  begins  at  the  sui-face  of  a  sphere  and  digs  down  far  enough  wiU  get  to 
the  center.  Knowledge  is  a  sphere,  and  from  the  center  one  can  command  the 
whole  sphere ;  while  he  who  remains  on  the  surface  covering,  or  trying  to  cover  all 
the  domains  of  knowledge  with  his  falsely  called  general  culture,  wUl  never  be  deep. 
Take  one  specialty  and  go  deep  enough  and  you  will  get  the  best  general  culture  it 
is  possible  to  achieve.  I  regard  this  new  opportunity  for  Manual  Training,  among 
the  rest,  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  specie^  fitness  of  the  pupil,  because  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupU  develops  best  in  the  sunlight,  because  a  man  or  woman  is  always 
likelier  to  be  morally  strong  if  he  or  she  has  found  the  right  sphere  of  activity. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  GIVES  INSIGHT  INTO  MANY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Students  who  have  taken  a  regular  course  in  a  good  Manual  Training  School  wiU 
at  the  end  have  mastered  the  tools,  machines,  and  underlying  principles  of  over  a 
hundred  callings,  and  will  be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  wisdom  the 
calling  of  his  liking,  and,  what  is  more  important,  wUl  have  banished  many  early 
illusions  as  to  his  own  adaptabiUty.  When  the  managers  of  Manual  Training  schools 
get  over  the  fear  that  their  institutions  are  to  be  taken  for  trades  schools,  and  stop 
to  remember  that  courses  can  be  so  shaped  as  to  subserve  strongly  economic  ends, 
while  keeping  educational  aims  ever  foremost,  we  shall  do  more  and  more  towards 
discovering  the  pupil  to  himself.  The  false  notion  that  only  those  subjects  that  have 
few  or  no  relations  to  practical  life  can  be  the  basis  of  any  true  culture,  kept  the 
natural  sciences  and  applied  mathematics  out  of  an  equal  place  beside  the  classics 
and  pure  mathematics  a  century  too  long.  So,  if  in  our  secondary  school  Manual 
Training  is  to  grow  unhampered  by  supersensitiveness  about  the  stock  criticisms 
whose  shibboleths  of  attack  are  " trade  school "  or  "merely  manual,"  it  will  be 
because  the  true  teacher  will  recognize  that  'tis  the  method  of  the  trade  school  rather 
than  the  matter  that  is  out  of  place  in  secondary  education,  and  if  educational 
method  be  pursued  we  may  not  fear  any  "  mere  training  of  the  Imnd."  We  will 
rather  ask  with  Dr.  McAlester,  of  Drexel  Institute,  "And  why  should  not  the  hand 
b?  educated?  It  is  the  most  wonderful  instrument  in  the  world,  the  necessary 
couplement  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter.  It  is  the  hand  that  rovmded  Peter's 
dome ;  it  is  the  hand  that  carved  those  statues  in  marble  and  in  bronze ;  it  is  the 
hand  that  painted  those  pictures  in  palace -and  in  church  which  we  travel  into  dis- 
tant lands  to  admire ;  it  is  the  hand  Which  built  the  ship  that  sails  the  sea  laden  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  hand  which  shapes  the  machinery  that  drives 
the  busy  industries  of  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity ;  it  is  the  hand  which  enables 
the  mind  to  realize  in  a  thousand  ways  its  highest  imaginings,  its  profoundest  rea- 
sonings, and  its  most  practical  inventions.  Why,  then,  any  disparagement  of  the 
hajid  in  the  schools?"  I  should  not  have  it  supposed  that  because  of  what  I  have 
said  or  failed  to  say  about  trade  schools  that  I  accord  them  no  place  in  the  scheme 
of  pubUc  education.  They  have  a  place,  it  seems  to  me,  and  demand  recognition 
before  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  even  agriculture,  now  so  commonlv 
supported  by  our  commonwealths.  They  should  follow  immediately  the  High  School 
of  the  future,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  bound  to  be  a  Manual  Training  High  School. 
Dr.  Balliett,  of  Springfield,  has  ^oolearlT-irdicatedt'^.e  difference  in  function  between 
these  schools,  and  set  out  K)  teraely  the'  psychological  hmitations  of  each,  that  I  beg 
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to  quote  him.  He  says :  "  The  muscular  movements  involved  in  the  handling  of 
.  tools  are  made  at  first  by  nerve  energy,  which  comes  from  the  bram,  but  after  these 
movements  become  automatic  by  practice  the  brain  relegates  them  almost  wholly 
to  the  spinal  cord.  Such  movements  cease  to  be  of  much  educational  value  when 
they  are  no  longer  directed  consciously  by  the  brain.  Any  process  in  manual  tram- 
ing  ought  to  stop  when  it  ceases  to  be  brain  work.  Here  we  have  the  difference 
between  the  manual  training  school  and  the  trade  school.  The  manual  tra,imng 
school  stops  when  the  point  mentioned  is  reached.  Its  purpose  is  purely  educational. 
The  trade  school  continues  the  training  in  skill  even  after  the  process  is  relegated  to 
the  spinal  cord,  in  order  that  the  person  may  develop  the  power  of  producing  as 
large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  goods  of  high  grade  of  finish  in  a  given  time  for  the 
market.  Its  purpose  is  economic.  This  is  a  basis  for  the  distinction  between  the 
two  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  discussions  of  manual  training." 

MANUAL  TRAINING  DIGNIFIES  ALL  LABOR. 

V.  Further,  Manual  Training  should  have  a  place  in  our  secondary  schools,  because 
it  will  teach  boys  and  girls  to  entertain  real  respect  for  honest  labor.  We  live  in  a 
day  in  which  the  conmct  between  labor  and  capital  is  taking  ominous  form,  in  a 
day  in  which  the  struggle  between  the  masses  and  the  classes  warns  us  of  impend- 
ing danger.  All  is  born  of  the  fact  that  two  lines  of  false  education  prevail.  The 
illiterate  voter  is  being  taught  by  the  professional  political  agitator  that  the  intellec- 
tually or  financially  more  favored  classes  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  enthrall 
labor,  that  for  it  they  entertain  no  regard.  And,  again,  the  mass  of  the  good  citi- 
zens who  are  giving  their  boys  and  girls  any  but  the  most  elementary  education, 
are  doing  so  under  conditions"  that  beget  no  sympathy  for  labor  and  no  respect  for 
the  laborer.  During  each  succeeding  political  campaign  we  go  out  and  cheer  to 
the  echo  the  sonorously  eloquent  declarations  of  our  stump  speakers  concerning  the 
nobiUty  of  labor  and  the  special  love  and  regard  which  the  party  entertains  for  the 
homy-handed  son  of  toil.  We  go  home  to  realize  in  a  cooler  moment  that  we  have 
been  deluged  with  torrents  of  rhetorical  blue  bosh.  We  appreciate,  when  too  late 
to  rebuke,  the  insincerity  of  the  man  who  simply  talks  in  that  way  to  win  votes, 
but  we  go  on  educating  our  boys  to  prefer  to  associate  with  any  quack  of  a  doctor 
or  shyster  of  a  lawyer  rather  than  to  fraternize  with  him  who  has  honestly  earned 
a  right  to  existence,  even  at  the  expense  of  smutting  his  hand  or  browning  his  face. 
Deny  it  how  we  will,  our  sons,  and  daughters,  too,  are  being  educated  to  believe  that 
true  gentility  and  manual  labor  are  incompatible.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the 
American  boy  more  easily  becomes  an  agent  than  an  artisan?  For  fifty  years 
parents  have  been  urging  boys  and  girls  to  study  hard  in  school  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  work  for  a  living  when  they  grew  up.  The  advice  did  not  con- 
template that  the  young  people  shoiUd  fit  themselves  '•  to  beat  the  world  out  of  a 
living."  It  was  bom  chiefly  of  two  convictions — one  erroneous,  the  other  well 
founded.  The  small  class  who  urged  diligence  in  school  on  this  basis  had  in  mind 
the  avoidance  of  manual  effort,  because  they  beUeved  it  harder  than  other  forms  of 
exertion  and  naturally  desired  careers  of  comparative  ease  for  their  children.  The 
large  class,  however,  appreciated  not  only  that  the  prizes  of  life  fell  to  those  in  the 
professions,  but  that  the  world  had  small  respect  for  the  laborer.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  under  these  conditions  we  should  speedily  reach  the  day  of  importing 
our  skilled  workmen,  our  master  astisans,  and  directors  of  manual  effort  from  for- 
eign lands?  What  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  of  our  American  boys  grew  up  to 
join  the  ai-my  of  the  dissatisfied,  the  unemployed  ?  We  have  not  trained  them  how 
to  live  otherwise.    The  remedy  that  alone  can  save  us  from  becoming 

"  The  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,'' 

is  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  experience  of  the  Manual  Training  school.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  such  to  be  taught  that  labor  is  honorable  in  just  the  degree 
that  it  is  intelligent.  This  sentiment  will  have  become  a  part  of  their  natures  and 
a  large  element  of  their  self-respect.  No  boy  who  has  with  his  own  hands  used  the 
tools  of  the  wood  shop,  the  pattern  shop,  the  smithing  shop,  and  the  machine  shop, 
knows  what  it  is  to  earn  directive  intelligence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  can  ever  fail 
to  recognize  in  every  honest  toiler  a  brother  man.  No  girl  who  has  along  with  her 
Latin  and  her  mathematics  mastered  the  elements  of  the  Arts  that  invite  her  to  the 
clay  room,  the  carving  room,  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  room,  or  the  kitchen  of 
the  manual  training  school,  will  ever  grow  up  to  be  the  woman  who  dreads  associa- 
tion with  working  people,  or  the  mother  whose  sons  are  naturally  dudes.  She  will 
be  less  apt  to  furnish  long  letters  for  the  Sunday  newspapers  on  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  servant  girls  °^^^§(]' bpPli^&idf^^^^^  *e  recognizes  that 
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these  poor,  dissatisfied  creatures  have  not  lost  their  right  to  be  known  as  sister 
women  simply  because  they  toil,  be  better  able  to  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  ■ 
becoming  artists  in  their  humble  caUiag.  She  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
lesson  of  that  wonderful  picture  of  which  William  Cullen  Gannett  tells  in  "Blessed 
be  Drudgery."  He  found  it  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  the  inte- 
rior of  a  convent  kitchen,  and  there  were  jbusy  at  the  work  not  slatternly  women  in 
slovenly  old  dresses,  but  beautiful,  white-winged  angels,  with  a  little  cherub  run- 
ning here  and  there  getting  in  the  way,  trying  to  help.  Each  seemed  to  so  z'efine 
her  work:  as  she  did  it  that  in  some  way  you  forgot  that  pots  were  pots,  kettles  were 
kettles,  and  pans  were  pans,  and  only  thought  how  beautiful  kitchen  work  was,  just 
the  thing  the  angels  would  choose  to  do,  of  course. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   AIDS   LABORATORY   SCIENCE   WORK. 

VI.  Again,  let  us  have  Manual  Training  in  our  High  Schools  because  it  will  make 
respectable  science  work,  which  is  now  almost  unknown  in  such  schools,  both  pos- 
sible and  easy.  The  difficulty  of  all  science  teaching  in  High  Schools  to-day  is  that 
there  is  no  real  laboratoiy  -work.  When  even  naeager  opportunity  is  provided,  the 
absence  of  all  collateral  training  of  hand  and  eye  makes  the  average  pupil  so  bun- 
gling'in  manipulation  and  inaccurate  in  observation  that  the  teacher  is  tempted  to 
the  miserable  ' '  showing,  illustrating,  and  compounding  method  "  that  makes  a  farce 
of  so  much  of  our  science  work.  When  pupils  are  constantly  trained  to  use  hands 
and  eyes  they  can  be  trusted  to  use  them  in  the  scientific  laboratory.  Again,  the 
presence  of  the  shops  and  their  equipment  makes  individual  apparatus  possible 
vsdthout  large  cost.  The  training  in  drawing  makes  it  possible  for  the  young  science 
student  to  see  twice  as  well  and  to  submit  to  his  instnibtor  twice  as  speedily,  accu- 
rate evidence  as  to  what  he  has  seen.  So  greatly  does  Manual  Training  improve 
the  opportunity  of  the  science  teacher  and  student,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
um-easonableto  require  of  Manual  Training  High  Schools  double  the  accomplishment 
in  natural  science  lines  that  is  possible  in  traditional  secondary  schools. 

MORAL  VALUE   OF   .MANUAL   TRAINING. 

VII.  Lastly,  let  us  have  Manual  Training  in  our  High  Schools  because  it  wiU  give 
to  our  boys  and  girls  the  highest  kind  of  moral  culture.  In  the  manual  lines  of  work 
a  sham  or  any  f  oivm  of  dishonesty  is  so  certain  to  reveal  itself  that  the  pupil  not  only 
learns  that  virtue  is  its  own  i-eward,  but  that  dishonesty  advertises  itself,  and  by  its 
very  form  invites  the  rebuke  of  teacher  and  classmates.  Such  defects  in  the  effort 
at  preparation  of  the  lesson  in  history  or  mathematics  or  EngUsh  may  escape  the 
vigilance  of  even  the  experienced  teacher ;  but  the  doctored  exercise  of  the  shop 
cries  aloud,  "Behold  my  deformity."  Thus  honesty  is  made  easy,  and  dishonesty 
painful ;  and  the  con-ect  habjt  is  formed. 

The  moral  nature  is  strengthened,  too,  by  sucli  training,  because  it  plants  the 
habit  of  industry,  the  chief  barrier  to  idleness,  which  is  the  beginning  of  crime. 
The  pupil  who  learns  to  labor  at  his  books  has,  of  course,  acquu-ed  this  habit  in 
large  degree,  but  when  he  has  also  learned  to  labor  with  his  hands  he  has  come  to  feel 
the  necessity  to  be  ever  d  jing ;  he  knows  "  the  devil  never  comes  when  he  hears  the 
anvil  ring."  His  heart  is  full  at  the  sentiment  which  George  Eliot  puts  upon  the 
lips  of  her  hei'o  in  her  poem  Stradivarius.  She  makes  the  old  violin  maker,  whose 
instruments  are  now  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  sa\' : 

'If  my;  hand  slacked  I  should  rob  God, 
Who  is  fullest  good,  leaving  a  blank 
Instead  of  violins  ;  for  He  could  not  make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins  -without  Antonio." 

As  urged  earlier  in  this  paper,  Manual  Training  tends  to  break  down  class  distinc- 
tions and  to  teach  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  It  also  teaches  us  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  value  of  things,  by  enabling  us  to  appljf  the  true  test:  What 
labor,  skill,  and  trouble  have  been  involved  in  theu-  production?  And  it  is  upon 
our  valuation  of  men  and  things  we  are  told  that  our  moral  conduct  largely  depends. 
And  Manual  Training  wiU  improve  the  moral  nature  because  of  its  demand  for 
activity.  Herr  Seidel  has  well  said  that  "the  self -activity  which  it  exercises  is  the 
way  to  morality.  Only  action  can  train  the  character,  and  only  in  action  can  it 
become  apparent ;  only  by  action  can  morality  come  to  light.  A  mere  passive 
morality  which  only  avoids  the  bad,  but  does  nothing  good,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
true  morality.  The  great  Florentine  (Dante)  well  places  in  the  forecom-t  of  heU 
those  who  have  avoided  the  bad,  but  have  not  earnestly  striven  after  the  good." 

Manual  Training  in  our  aeccflidai^y  schQols  will  b^  us  to  give  every  student  the 
desire  to  be  not  simply  gocMmm§My<MmmiW 
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To  summarize,  then.  I  plead  for  Manual  Training  in  our  secondary  schools  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  It  is  a  most  efficient  form  of  physical  culture ;  Second,  it 
is  a  means  whereby  a  vast  army  of  youths  who  now  receive  only  primary  education 
may  be  drawn  to  the  secondary  school  and  receive  its  culture ;  Third,  it  stimulates 
intelligent  concentration  in  an  intense  manner  and  obviates  the  dissipation  ot 
energy  and  waste  of  time  now  characteristic  of  our  high  school  work ;  Fourth,  it 
gives  real  preparation  for  life  by  acquainting  pupils  with  their  own  powers  and 
discovering  unto  each  one  his  true  individuality ;  Fifth,  it  ennobles  labor,  thereby 
solving  the  gravest  economic  question  of  the  day ;  Sixth,  it  makes  reputable  natural 
science  work  possible  in  the  High  School ;  Seventh,  it  grows  the  moral  fibers  of  hon- 
esty, industry,  and  fraternity.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  destined  to  be  the 
education  which  the  youth  of  our  country  demands,  the  education  which,  as  George 
William  Curtis  has  said,  "  Shall  with  one  hand  point  the  young  American  to  the 
secrets  of  material  skill  and  fullest  trade  intercourse  with  all  mankind,  while  with 
the  other  she  shall  point  to  lofty  thoughts  and  commerce  with  the  skies." 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    MANUAL 

TRAINING.* 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.t 


City. 


Kind. 


Sex. 


e^'^^^s.         ,Ttoe^    p,,pii3. 


Cost. 


San  Francisco 


Oakland  . 


San  Diego. - 
Santa  Barbara 
Stockton .  - . 


San  Jose  Nor- 
mal. 

Los    Angeles 
Normal. 


Woodwork 

Cooking -  — 

Sewing 

Bench  work 

Wood  carving 

Sewing 

Cardboard  sloyd  . . 

Woodsloyd 

Sewing 

Wood  sloyd... 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Woodsloyd 

Paper    and    wood 
sloyd. 

Wood  sloyd 


Boys 
Girls 
Girls 

Boys 
Girls 
Girls 

Boys 
Boys 
Girls 


Girls 
Girls 

Boys 

Both 

Both 


th-9th 
^7th-9th 

5th 

6th, 7th,  8th., 
3d-8th , 

6th-8th , 

8th , 

6th  and  7th-. 

7th,8th,  9th. 

lst-8th,  nor- 
mal. 

7th  and  8th, 
normal. 


2  hours. 


90  min- 
utes. 


'70  min- 
utes. 


■3  hours. 


90  min- 
utes. 
90  min- 

\ites. 

SJ  hours 


(?) 


150 
136 


310 
050 

155 
350 
150 

165 

150 

300 


(?) 
kl,4flO(oatilt). 

^$590  (outfit). 


81,300  (outfit). 
17,500  (building). 


$700  (outfit),     $-!m 

(building). 
$500. 


$800  (outfit). 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


School. 

Scope. 

Resource. 

Cost. 

Throop  Polytechnic,  Pasadena.. 

Elementary 

Academic 

Normal 

(Endowed  and  tuition 
i    ($350,000). 

Endowed  ($540,000).. 

$47,006  (equipment- 

Lick  School,  San  Francisco 

Polytechnic  High,San  Francisco . 

Cogswell  Polytechnic,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

8th  and  high 

High  school 

$140,000. 

$5,000      (equipment), 
$15,000  (building). 

Endowed. 
Endowed  ($400,000). 

+  Exclusive  of  drawing,  color  work,  and  clay  modeling.  Many  consider  these  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  later  manual  training.  They  are  omitted  from  the  table  because  they  are 
very  generally  in  use. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED   IN  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Manual  training  defined:  Not  merely  hand  training,  nor  even  mind  training 
through  the  hand,  but  character  culture  through  constructive  activity.  Not  in  any 
sense  trade  teaching,  therefore. 
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2.  Girls  receive  forms  of  manual  trainiug  different  from  those  given  to  boys. 
This  distinction  by  sex  justified  and  contrasted  with  teaching  special  avocation. 

3.  Manual  training  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  something  new.  Its  status 
in  American  schools.  It  has  been  applied,  aa  a  subject  of  study  in  elementary 
schools  for  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Most  of  the  historic  educational  writers 
have  given  favorable  uttei-ance  regarding  it.  Martin  Luther  made  direct  reference 
to  its  value  as  a  factor  in  the  training  of  boys.  The  history  of  manual  training 
threads  the  history  of  pedagogy.  In  the  infancy  of  the  race  the  teacher,  Nature, 
used  manual  training  as  almost  her  sole  device  for  evolving  the  creature  who  thinks. 
Manual  training  therefore  antedates  every  other  means  of  education. 

4.  Clay  modeling  and  drawing  assuredly  are  manual  training. 

5.  The  Swedish  and  Russian  systems — these  the  dual  foundation  of  American 
manual  training.  Their  contrasting  characteristics.  The  Swedish  sloyd  principle 
best  adapted  to  the  elementary  school. 

0.  Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  table— 

(a)  That  there  is  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  manual  trainuag  below  the  second- 
ary school. 

(b)  That  such  manual  training  need  involve  little  expense. 

II. 

1.   WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  physical  activities  of  the  pupil  have  not  been  utilized  as  they  should  be  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Manual  training  includes  clay  modeling,  paper  cutting,  color  study,  drawing,  and 
tool  work. 

With  advancing  civilization  comes  a  new  environment;  with  a  new  environment 
come  new  necessities;  with  new  necessities  should  come  a  course  of  study  that  vsdll 
enable  the  pupil  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environment.  Thus  we  believe  the  future 
life  work  of  the  pupil  should  affect  the  course  of  study. 

Manual  training  should  be  made  one  of  five  "  great  branches  of  «tudy." 

The  essentials  of  a  manual  training  course  and  equipment. 

2.   MANUAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  city  schools  at  least  one-flfth  of  the  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  manual  labor. 

prst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ?/ears. —Conceptional  drawing  as  an  auxiliary  in 
science;  constructive  drawing  in  connection  with  sloyd;  color  study,  paper  folding, 
and  paper  cutting;  block,  tablet,  stick,  and  ring  laying,  to  teach  number,  etc. ;  sew- 
™g.  clay  modeling,  type  forms  and  familiar  objects;  cardboard  and  thin-wood 
sloyd  (two  dimensions  only);  collecting  seeds,  woods,  plants,  etc.,  preservation  of 
specimens. 

Fifth  and  sixth  years.— Drawing,  teach  principles  of  correct  drawing;  concep- 
tional  and  instrumental  drawing;  color  study;  sand  modelmg,  as  an  aid  in  geogra- 
phy; cardboard  and  thin-wood  sloyd,  fifth  grade,  three  dimensions;  tool  work,  at 
desk  or  bench. 

Seventh  and  eighth  years.— 'Fieeha.nd  and  perspective  drawing;  designs  for  carv- 
ing, sloyd,  and  school  apparatus;  water  coloring,  clay  modeling,  sewing,  and  cook- 
™8i*°°^  ^°^^  **  '^^^  °''  ''ench,  sloyd  joinery,  carving,  and  school  apparatus. 

The  necessity  for  wider  knowledge.  Parents  and  teachers  should  be  led  to  see 
the  dignity  of  intelligent  hand  work. 

III. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  COURSES  OP  STUDY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  basic  principles  of  manual  training. 

3.  The  attitude  of  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  toward  manual  ti-aining 
contrasted  with  that  of  California. 

3.  "Courses  in  manual  training,  while  desirable,  not  feasible  for  country  high 
schools. 

4.  Estimated  cost  of  equipment,  not  including  building,  for  a  three  years'  course. 
(For  details  of  estimated  cost,  see  printed  report  of  association  meeting  for  this 

year.)  " 

5.  The  desirability  of  securine;  complete  outfit  for  both  wood  and  metal  work 

6.  Suggestive  course  of  ^gpzecf  Dy  Microsoft® 
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Proinsional  course  in  manual  training. 


For  boys. 

For  girls. 

Di-awing. 

^1 

Manual  training. 

4 

Drawing  and  modeling. 

II 
^1 

2 

4 

1 

4 
5 

6 

Joinery,  cabinet  work, 
pattern  making 

Pattern  makin&r 

io 

2 

8 

10 
12 

Drawing,  free-hand 

Wood  carving 

5 

5 

i 

1st  half" 

Drawing,  free-hand 

5 

Forging,  vise  work,  and 
machine  tool  practice . . 

Construction  work  (ma- 
oMne  tool  practice): 
1st  half 

4 

"Wood  carving 

6 

2d  half,  mechanieal 

Drawing,  free-hand 

B 

3 

Wood  carving 

5 

2dhalf    

OUTLINE  OF  SHOP  WORK. 

Woodwork. — Care  and  use  of  tools  and  woodworking  machinery.  Joints,  such 
as  halved,  mortise,  and  tenon,  mitre,  dovetail,  etc.  Making  of  chests,  tables,  book- 
cases, etc.  Set  of  elementary  wood-turning  exercises,  turning  tool  iandles,  mallets, 
rosettes,  inkstands,  etc.  Pattern  making,  elbows,  ties,  valves,  and  patterns  for 
machines  and  parts  of  machines  to  be  built  in  the  shops. 

iibrgingf.— Upsetting,  drawing,  bending,  welding,  tempering,  forging  hooks,  rings, 
chains,  tongs,  cold  chisels,  lathe  tools,  lathe  dog,  parts  of  machinery. 

Machine  shop. — Chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and  miscellaneous  vise  work.  Planing, 
drilling,  tapping,  reaming,  screw  cutting,  straight  and  taper  turning,  chucking, 
boring,  and  general  lathe  work.  Polismng  and  hand  turning.  Construction  of 
machines,  small  engines,  dynamo,  lathe,  and  drill. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE  IN  CLAY  MODELING. 

Modeling  type  solids  and  tiibjects  applying  type  sohds  ;  from  nature  and  cast, 
fruits  and  flowers;  fromeast,  different  styles  of  historic  ornament;  original  arrange- 
ment of  design ;  motif  ;  Tiistoric  ornament. 

WOOD  CABVING. 

'  PreUminary  exercises  for  oai-e  and  use  of  tools  ;  horizontal  and  vertical  decora- 
tion, plane  and  curved  surface  curving,  incising  and  stamping,  low  relief  in  historic 
style. 

IV. 

THE  TEACHER  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

1.  Manual  Training  in  our  public  schools  is  to  be  justified  only  on  educational 
grounds.  The  teacher  demanded  for  this  service  should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher, 
and  not  an  artisan  or  an  engineer. 

(o)  To  be  a  teacher  is  to  be  possessed  of  such  culture  and  power  as  shall  inspire 
the  young  to  desire  strength  and  cultivation  for  themselves.  To  be  a  teacher  is  to 
possess  such  mastery  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  such  art  in  imparting  knowl- 
edge as  to  make  certain  that  youth  shall  transform  that  knowledge  to  the  wisdom 
which  alone  is  power. 

(6)  But  to  be  a  manual  training  teacher  who  shall  truly  advance  the  cause  of 
industrial  education  is  to  be  all  this  and  something  more.  To  the  equipment  for 
general  instruction  must  be  added  technical  art,  mastery  of  the  tools,  processes,  and 
materials,  through  contact  with  which  shall  be  developed  conscious,  skillful  energy. 

(c)  The  manual  training  teacher,  too,  needs  large  general  culture  for  the  removal 
of  the  impression  that  manual  training  is  teaching  boys  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
etc.;  that  this  work  must  be  done  by  men  who  are  simply  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths; that  such  men  are  usually  comparatively  illiterate. 
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2.  The  present  sources  of  supply  for  manual  training  teachers  are  chiefly  two — 
the  technical  college  and  the  manual  training  schools  themselves. 

(a)  The  graduates  of  the  former  are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  technical  school  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  training 
school. 

(6)  The  graduates  of  the  manual  training  high  schools,  who,  in  turn,  take  places 
as  teachers  in  such  schools,  labor  under  an  additional  disadvantage.  They  are  not 
only  vdthout  professional  training  for  the  work  of  teaching,  but  have  had  from  three 
to  four  years'  less  academic  culture  than  the  graduates  of  technical  colleges. 

3.  For  the  future  some  things  seem  definitely  settled.  Fu-st,  the  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary manual  training  must  be  also  available  as  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school.  This  being  the  case,  our  normal  schools  should  provide  instruction  in 
elementary  manual  training. 

4.  The  special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual  training  in  other  elementary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools  must  get  their  training  in  specialized  institutions. 
These  institutions  should  furnish  opportunity  for  the  comparative  study  of  the 
various  forms  of  manual  training.     This  is  necessary  to  prevent  narrowness. 

5.  This  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  be  provided  before  the 
best  manual  training  will  come  to  be  a  common  thing.  Then  we  wiU  cease  to  have 
illiterate  manual  teachers;  then  lack  of  ordinary  culture  and  scholarship  as  well  as 
professional  training  will  be  impossible  in  the  manual  training  teacher. 

6.  Until  the  coming  of  this  day  none  but  teachers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  manual  training  rooms. 

7.  Finally,  for  the  inauguration  of  work  in  manual  training  teachers  of  special 
skill  and  wisdom  are  demanded.  On  the  result  of  the  effort  of  the  first  year  in  a 
single  community  may  depend  the  fate  of  manual  training  for  a  whole  county  or 
for  the  State. 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  Chairman. 

Samuel  T.  Black. 

Earl  Barnes. 

Walter  J.  Kenyon. 

Jas.  E.  Addicott. 

Walter  N.  Bush. 

Peeston  W.  Search. 
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School,  Pasadena,  California. 

In  the  February,  1896,  inimber  of  "Education  Extension,"  Mr. 
George  B.  Hodge,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  visit  to  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Pasaden  a, 
C^ifornia,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted  and,_also,  surprised 
to  find  how  very  general  was  the  attendance,  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute,  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
beautifiil  town  of  Pasadena.  In  concluding  he  ranks  Throop  Insti- 
tute, in  its  equipment  and  in  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  given, 
alongside  of  The  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn;  with  which  latter 
institution  he  has  been  well  acquainted.  Certain  it  is,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  excellence  of  the  make-up  of  its  catalogue  and  its 
free  use  of  the  printing  press  and  of  photographic  illustrations,  this 
institution  may  claim  the  right  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  schools 
of  its  class. 

The  following  statements  are  mostly  taken  from  the  fourth  annual 
catalogue  for  1895-1896.*  This  is  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet 
of  40  pages,  with  8  additional  full  pages  of  photographic  illustrations; 
showing  the  fine  buildings,  the  various  laboratories  and  work  rooms 
with  groups  of  pupils  busied  in  their  several  industries, — ^the  machine 
shops;  and  two  pages,  showing  sample  cases  of  "  Sloyd''  and  "  Join- 
ery" models.  The  excellence  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  state- 
ments it  contains  has  led  to  unusually  full  quotations  from  this 
Catalogue. 

THROOP  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

FOUNDING. 

The  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. ,  was  founded  by  Hon.  Amos 
G.  Throop,  who,  in  1891,  endowed  it  with  $200,000,  and  consecrated  all  his  energy 
to  its  support.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  September  23 ;  the  first  board 
of  trustees  organized  on  October  2.  A  five  years'  lease  of  the  Wooster  Block,  a 
handsome  and  commodious  four-story  brick  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fair 
Oaks  avenue  and  Green  street,  was  secured  and  fitted  up  with  appropriate  furnish- 
ings. The  doors  of  the  institution  were  opened  to  students  on  November  2.  It  was 
established  as  an  institution  of  learning  that  should  furnish  to  students  of  both 
sexes  and  all  religious  oninions  a  liberal  and  practical  education,  which,  while  thor- 
oughly Christian,  should  be  absolutely  nonsectarian  in  its  character. 

In  1892  it  was  determined  to  make  manual  and  industrial  education  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  school. 


Pasadena  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence 
cities  in  California.  It  has  a  population  of  over  10,000.  It  is  situated  within  10 
miles  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  head  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and  at  the 

*  Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Manual  Training 
School,  Pasadena.  Cal.     ^f)^^}^%^  %^dF&^§  *  *^''-'  ^^  Angeles.     Pp.  40. 
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base  of  the  picturesque  San  Gabriel  Mountains.  In  beauty  and  healthf  ulness,  in 
the  culture  of  its  homes,  and  in  its  high  social  and  moral  tone,  Pasadena  has  no 
superior  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  Los  Angeles  Ter- 
minal railways,  as  well  as  by  an  electric  railway,  whose  lines  pass  just  in  front  of 
each  of  the  halls.  This  last  road  extends  from  Los  Angeles  through  Garvanza  and 
South  Pasadena.  Students  living  at  any  point  along  this  line  will  be  enabled  to 
make  the  daily  trips  to  and  from  the  institution  for  little  more  than  ordinary  street- 
car fare.     The  Southern  Pacific  is  also  buUding  a  road  into  Pasadena. 

COURSES,  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  Institute  comprises  ihree  distinct  Departments,  a  Sloyd  School,  a  Manual  Train- 
ing Academy,  and  a  College  Department.  Manual  Training  is  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Institute.  Its  aim  is  the  development  of  conscious,  skillful 
energy  and  the  subordination  of  every  other  power  of  body  and  rgind  to  the  action 
of  the  will.  Its  chief  product  is  never  the  accurate  drawing,  the  beautiful  sketch, 
the  well-made  garment,  the  well-cooked  dinner,  the  exactly  fitted  joint,  the  per- 
fectly adjusted  machine,  or  the  intricate  and  ornamental  ironwork ;  but  it  is  the 
self-controlled,  self -centered  young  man  or  woman  who  has  learned  how  to  live 
and  has  prepared  himself  to  easily  learn  how  to  get  a  living.  It  is  the  boy  who  is 
to  be  a  man  rather  than  simply  a  machinist,  a  citizen  rather  than  simply  a  carpen- 
ter. It  is  the  boy  who  aspires  first  to  the  high  estate  of  right  living,  and  afterwards 
to  the  successful  following  of  the  calling  for  which  he  has  in  his  training  discovered 
his  adaptability.  The  girl  trained  in  such  a  school  will  come  out  to  honor  first  the 
demand  of  society  and  home  for  an  intelligent,  careful,  noble  woman,  who  can  be, 
when  occasion  demands  it,  the  true  fi-iend,  the  helpful  wife,  or  the  worthy  mother. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who  takes  the  manual  training 
course  may  master  any  one  of  a  score  of  arts,  trades,  or  callings  in  a  few  months, 
while  the  average  man  or  woman  requires  years,  it  is  far  from  true  that  this  train- 
ing is  only  or  chiefly  valuable  to  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a 
draftsman,  an  architect,  a  machinist,  an  engineer,  or  an  artist.  For  the  physician 
or  surgeon  no  preparatory  training  is  worth  more.  For  the  lawyer,  in  this  day  of 
endless  commercial  litigation,  what  preparation  is  better?  For  the  preacher,  what 
training  can  better  fit  him  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people? 
And,  as  "learn  to  do  by  doing"  becomes  something  moi-e  than  a  fine  institute 
sentiment,  such  training  for  the  teacher  is  indispensable.  The  man  who  has  to 
manage  large  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  constructive  enterprises  needs  such 
training  for  the  protection  and  economic  expenditure  of  his  capital  more  than  the 
laborer  needs  it  for  the  winning  of  his  liveUhood. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  girl  who  takes  this  trairung  is  to  become  a  drafts- 
woman,  a  milliner,  an  artist,  architect,  a  professional  cook,  housekeeper,  or  dress- 
maker, a  typewriter,  a  pharmacist,  or  a  teacher.  True,  she  has  prepared  herself  to 
rise  to  mastery  in  these  lines ;  but  she  has  also  prepared  herself  for  the  thorough 
management  of  a  home.  She  has  secured  a  training  as  essential  for  the  lady  whom 
others  must  serve,  as  for  her  whose  skill  wins  her  daily  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  the  manual  training  school  and  college  department, 
opportunity  is  afforded  teachers  to  prepare  for  service  in  high  schools  as  instructors 
in  the  languages,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  etc.  The  training  of  teachers  for 
manual  training  and  sloyd  schools,  in  which  education  by  doing  has  become  a  real 
thing,  also  receives  attention.  Laboratory  opportunities  are  offered  mature  students 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  schoolroom. 

A  fuUy  equipped  sloyd  school,  in  charge  of  an  able  teacher,  is  prepared  to  give 
boys  and  girls,  in  classes  of  twenty  each,  in  connectiDn  w^ith  -thorough  instruction 
in  the  elementary  branches,  the  most  aj^proved  form  of  hand  and  eye  culture  for 
pupils  of  this  age.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  give  pupils  the  individual 
attention  "which  would  be  impossible  in  any  school  with  large  classes.  Special  pro- 
vision is  also  made  in  this  department  for  the  ti-ainiug  of  persons  who  purpose 
becoming  sloyd  teachers. 


The  library  contains  a  collection  of  valuable  works  of  reference,  consisting  of 
about  1,500  volumes,  bearing  chiefly  on  English  literature,  history,  and  natural 
science.  The  works  on  physics,  chemistry,  electi-icity,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  are 
kept  in  the  various  laboratories.  The  remainder  of  the  library  is  located  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  general  assembly  and  study  room.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Jeanne  C.  Carr  the  school  has  received  300  volumes  of  valuable  historical  and  scien- 
tific books.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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The  instructors  of  the  Institute  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  development  of  self- 
governing,  self-respecting,  law-abiding  men  and  women.  The  helpfulness  of  the 
ever-watchful  friend  takes  the  place  of  the  educational  police  officer.  Students  are 
expected  to  attend  whatever  church  their  parents  or  guardians  elect.  Sixteen 
societies  have  houses  of  worship  and  pastors  located  in  this  city.  Representatives 
of  many  of  the  leading  denominations  ai-e  found  on  tlie  faculty,  and  a  definite  effort 
is  made  to  establish  in  the  community  such  a  relationship  for  the  student  as  is 
desired  by  the  home. 

ATHLETICS. 

Every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  legitimate  growth  of  athletics.  Member- 
ship in  any  of  the  athletic  organizations  is  subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  in  any 
regular  line  of  school  work.  The  faculty  committee  on  athletics  may  at  any  time 
cancel  membership  in  any  athletic  organization  for  neglect  of  class,  shop,  or  labo- 
ratoiy  work. 

HOMES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  will  be  able  to  find  good  homes  in  the  community  at  from 
$5  to  $6  per  week.  A  number  of  families  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute,  arranged  to  open  private  homes  for  students  where  not  only 
pleasant  rooms  and  healthful  fare  can  be  assured,  but  where  the  general  living  and 
study  habits  of  pupils  will  be  carefully  supervised.  A  list  of  such  homes  can  be 
secured  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Frank  J.  PoUey.  The  dormitory  plan  has 
been  abolished,  owing  to  the  firm  conviction  that  in  so  favored  a  community  as 
Pasadena  better  home  surroundings  and  more  healthful  social  influences  can  be  fui'- 
nished  for  young  people  in  the  families  willing  to  accept  such  responsibility  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  dormity. 

Polytechnic  Hall. 

Most  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  manual  training  department  are  located 
in  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  which  is  a  two-story  brick  structure  with  a  frontage  of  140 
feet  on  Fair  Oaks  avenue,  and  80  feet  on  Chestnut  street. 

WOOD   SHOP. 

The  wood  shop,  which  is  located  on  the  second  floor,  has  been  provided  with 
twenty  workbenches,  at  each  of  which  four  students  can  work  daily.  Every  bench 
is  provided  with  a  drawer  for  each  student  who  has  occasion  to  use  it,  in  which, 
under  Yale  lock,  are  placed  the  planes,  chisels,  and  turning  too's  used  by  the  stu- 
dent to  whom  that  drawer  is  assigned.  These  tools  are  left  to  his  care,  for  to 
sharpen  and  keep  tools  in  proper  condition  for  use  involves  probably  as  much  skill 
as  does  their  actual  use.  Accordingly,  no  two  students  are  permitted  to  handle  the 
same  edged  tools. 

Each  bench  has  a  set  of  tools  which  are  used  in  common  by  four  students  during 
the  day,  and  comprise  the  following :  One  tri-square,  one  T  bevel  square,  one  foot 
square,  one  marking  gauge,  one  pair  of  inside  calipers,  one  pair  of  outside  calipers, 
one  pair  of  compasses,  one  block  plane,  one  hammer,  one  mallet,  one  oil  can,  one  oil 
stone,  one  hacksaw,  one  handsaw,  one  ripsaw,  one  screw-driver,  and  one  6-inch  Coe's 
vsTench.  At  the  student's  right  hand  on  the  bench  is  a  14-inch  lathe,  while  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bench  is  placed  his  bench  stop  and  lightning  grip  wood- worker's 
vise.  The  shop  is  supplied  with  a  large  band  saw  for  cutting  up  stock,  and  also  a  fine 
fret  saw,  which  was  given  by  the  business  men  of  the  city.  Besides  these,  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  less  often  used,  are  at  his  disposal  when  needed :  One  combined  rabit, 
beading,  and  slitting  plane,  one  plow  plane,  braces  and  bits,  cabinet  i-crapers  and 
flies,  carving  chisels  and  veniers.  He  is  thus  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  and 
tools  necessary  to  do  thorough  work  in  joinery,  turning,  inlaving,  and  scroll  sawing. 
A  special  pattern-maker's  lathe  and  well-equipped  bench  "is  providad  for  the  use 
of  the  instructor. 

POROING  ROOM. 

The  forging  room,  situated  on  the  first  floor  in  the  east  wing  of  Polytechnic  Hall, 
is  equipped  for  33  pupils. 

The  furnishing  consists  of  five  nests  of  Buffalo  quadruple  forges  and  three  single 
forges.  Each  forge  has  a  telescopic  hood.  The  flres  are  urged  by  a  No.  9  pressure 
blower  and  the  room  is  '*ep^eMon|^:|jft:^jf^p^gj^e  by  a  60-inoh  exhaust  fan. 
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The  anvils  are  furnished  with  all  necessary  tools,  such  as  hammers,  hardies, 
swages,  fullers,  flatters,  tongs,  and  squares.  In  addition  to  these  tools  for  individ- 
ual use,  special  sets  of  sledges,  heading  tools,  set  hammers,  hot  and  cold  cutting 
chisels,  punches,  calipers,  taps  and  dies,  drills,  etc.,  are  provided  for  general  use. 
A  hand  blower,  double  emery  grinder,  combined  hand  and  power  drill,  and  four 
blacksmith  vises  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

PATTERN  SHOP. 

The  equipment  in  this  shop  is  similar  to  that  of  the  wood  shop,  but  more  exten- 
sive. In  addition,  it  is  provided  with  a  well-equipped  molding  bench,  where  the 
students  may  test  their  patterns  and  gain  some  knowledge  or  the  principles  of 
molding.     The  adjoining  lumber  room  contains  a  band  saw  and  a  scroll  saw. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 

The  macliines  in  this  shop,  including  a  55-horsepower  engine,  are  of  the  latest 
style,  having  all  the  modern  improvements.  They  were  obtained  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  citizens  of  Pasadena,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000. 

The  shop  contains  the  following  machines:  A.  24-inch  by  6-foot  Powell  planer ;  a 
Hendy  shaper,  15-inch  stroke ;  a  34-inch  Prentiss  Bros,  drill ;  a  Sigourney  sensitive 
drill ;  Brown  &  Sharp's  No.  1  Universal  milling  machine,  with  overhanging  arm 
and  universal  milling  head ;  a  two-wheel  emery  grinder ;  a  grindstone ;  a  34-incli 
by  10-foot  Reed  lathe,  with  compound  rest ;  a  16-inch  by  8-foot  Reed  lathe ;  four  14- 
inch  by  6-foot  Reed  lathes,  one  of  which  has  a  taper  attachment ;  two  14-inch  by 
6-foot  Prentiss  Bros,  lathes ;  a  14-inch  by  6-foot  Putnam  &  Sons  lathe ;  a  14-inch  by 
6-foot  Hendey  Norton  lathe  which  has  the  latest  improvements  for  screw  cutting, 
also  a  compound  rest,  and  two  13-inch  by  4-foot  speed  lathes.  It  contains  a  bench 
provided  with  six  machinist's  vises.  In  the  tool  room  is  an  8  by  33  inch  Mosely  &  Co. 
bench  lathe,  the  countershaft  having  forward,  reverse,  and  polishing  speeds  and  an 
overhanging  grinding  counter.  The  lathe  is  furnished  with  hand  and  slide  rests, 
wire  and  drill  chucks,  several  special  tools,  and  inside  and  outside  grinding  attach- 
ments. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  tools  in  the  tool  room<  One  24-inch,  one  16-inch, 
and  three  12-inch  four-jawed  independent  chucks ;  three  12-inch,  two  9-inch,  and 
one  6-inch  three-jawed  universal  chucks ;  cutters,  end  mills,  and  attachments  for 
the  milling  machine ;  a  set  of  twist  drills  front  J-inch  to  IJ-inches  by  32ds;  from  IJ 
to  2-inches  by  16ths. ;  a  set  of  hand  reamers  from  J-inch  to  IJ-inches  by  33ds;  a  set 
of  Rose  reamers  from  i-inch  to  li-inches  by  16ths ;  a  set  of  taps  and  dies  from  ^  to 
J-inch  by  64ths,  and  taps  from  i  to  1-inch  by  16ths ;  a  full  set  of  dogs  and  two  sets 
of  arbors.  Revolving  frame  contains  calipers,  squares,  etc.  Other  tools  are  in  the 
drawers  and  hung  about  the  room. 

The  check  system  is  used  in  giving  out  tools,  and  the  students  in  turn  caring  for 
the  tool  room. 

SEWING  AND  DRESSMAKING  ROOM. 

The  sewing  and  garment  making  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor.  It  has  been 
equipped  with  four  large  tables  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  drawers  to 
accommodate  three  classes  of  16  members  each  in  garment  making.  Seven  stand- 
ard sewing  machines,  a  patent  gas  iron  heater,  pressing  boards,  together  with  neces- 
sary needles,  thimbles,  scales,  tapelines,  etc. ,  for  the  use  of  individual  students,  con- 
stitute the  equipment  of  this  department.  Adjoining  the  main  sewing  room  a  retir- 
ing room  for  fitting  purposes  is  provided. 

COOKING  ROOM. 

The  cooking  room  is  located  on  the  second  floor  and  is  supplied  with  tables,  upon 
which  are  gas  stoves.  Along  either  side  of  each  table  are  the  drawers  crmtaining 
the  caps,  aprons,  sleeve  protectors,  notebooks,  etc. ,  of  the  two  young  ladies  assigned 
to  work  at  that  side  of  the  table.  A  drawer  contains  cooking  utensils,  mixing, 
measuring  dishes,  stirring  spoons,  kitchen  knives  and  foiks,  etc.,  while  in  the  cup- 
board beneath  is  a  full  assortment  of  stove  and  kitchen  furnishings.  At  either  end 
of  the  table,  towels,  lid  lifters,  etc. ,  are  hung.  Two  girls  work  at  each  stove,  each 
student  participating  in  every  process  called  for  in  the  instruction.  A  large  dust- 
proof  cupboard,  containing  meal  and  flour  bins,  dish  closets,  etc. ;  a  large  water 
heater,  and  Lowe  patent  gas  range,  and  a  large  refrigerator  and  cupboard  for  fui-- 
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This  is  an  east  room,  situated  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  well  lighted.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  tables  which  have  lockers  for  each  student.  Valuable  works  of  reference 
for  use  in  arcliitectural  or  engineering  design  are  kept  in  the  room  for  the  use  of 
students.  During  the  past  year  the  library  for  reference  has  been  enriched  by  the 
gift  of  a  number  of  vo.umes  of  the  American  Machinist,  by  Mr  CUnton  Brooks,  of 
Pasadena.  This  room  is  also  provided  with  models  and  casts  illustrating  the  five 
orders  of  architecture.  A  number  of  valuable  models  for  work  on  machine  design 
have  been  imported  during  the  past  year. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  chemical  rooms  occupy  part  of  the  second  floor  of  Polytechnic  Hall.  The 
main  laboratory  is  furnished  with  experiment  benches,  fitted  with  water,  gas,  shelves 
for  reagents,  and  ample  drawer  space  for  48  students.  A  hood  for  experiments  involv- 
ing the  creation  of  noxious  gases  is  fitted  with  drying  closet,  steam  evaporating  bath, 
water,  gas,  and  automatic  hydrogen  sulphide  generator.  A  table  with  2-inch 
cement  top  is  used  for  glass  working  and  fm-nace  operations.  Half  the  room  is  at 
present  used  for  recitations  and  lectures,  being  furnished  with  chairs  and  teacher's 
experiment  table,  with  water,  gas,  and  pneumatic  trough . 

Adjoining  the  main  laboratory  on  the  north  is  a  room  used  as  a  balance  and  burette 
room.  It  is  fitted  with  eight  burettes  and  a  short-arm  analytical  balance,  sensitive 
to  one-tenth  milligram  with  a  load  of  100  grams.  This  room  also  contains  the 
library,  which  consists  of  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books,  which  are  of  every-day 
use  to  the  students. 

Directly  south  of  the  main  laboratory  is  a  room  fitted  with  shelves  and  oases  for 
chemicals  and  apparatus.  This  contains  the  instructor's  private  experiment  table, 
an  automatic  water  stiU,  and  a  closet  for  electrolytic  work  with  both  dynamo  and 
storage  battery  current.  A  complete  supply  of  glassware  and  chemicals  for  general 
and  analytical  work  is  kept  on  hand  and  furnished  to  the  students  at  cost. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

This  department  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  Polytechnic  HaU. 
The  physical  laboratory  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  fitted  with  tables,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  lockers  and  cases  which  contam  the  usual  physical  apparatus  for  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments. 

Adjacent  to  this  laboratory  is  the  physical  lecture  room,  and  adjoining  this  on 
the  north  is  the  testing  laboratory  This  has  seven  large  piers  built  independently 
of  the  floor  so  as  to  be  free  from  vibration.  The  equipment  of  this  room  consists  of 
one  Edison  generator,  one  motor,  two  Brackett  dynamometers  and  a  storage  bat- 
tery, and  such  instruments  as  the  Deprez  D'Arsonval  mirror,  Thompson  tripod. 
Queen  horizontal  reflecting.  Universal  tangent,  and  Queen  ballistic  galvanometers '; 
ordinary  tangent  galvanometers,  post-office  and  ordinary  resistence  boxes.  Queen 
testing  set,  earth  inductor.  Queen  quadrant  electrometer,  J  microfarad,  Weston 
volt  meter,  ammeter,  Siemen's  electro-dynamometer,  Bunsen  photometer,  standard 
cells,  slide  meter  bridges,  scales,  and  telescopes.  A  well  selected  library  is  in  the 
laboratory  for  reference. 

For  the  use  of  the  electrical  engineering  students  is  an  Otto  gas  engine  of  30-horse- 
power  for  running  the  shops  and  testing ;  a  55-horsepower  Mcintosh,  Seymour  & 
Co.'s  engine,  for  supplying  power  and  testing ;  a  60-horsepower  horizontal  multitu- 
bular boiler,  and  oil  fuel  apparatus,  gauges,  indicators,  etc.  These  are  in  the  charge 
of  J.  M.  Bush,  a  steam  en^neer  of  experience. 

Bast  Hall. 

This  building  stands  on  Chestnut  street  and  Raymond  avenue,  and  cost  finished 
and  furnished,  nearly  $40,000. 

On  the  first  fioor  are  class  rooms  for  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  history  and 
the  preparatory  department.  A  double  office  is  located  at  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  while  at  the  rear  are  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 

The  second  floor  is  given  up  to  a  large  assembly  room,  a  library  for  the  accom- 
modation of  8,000  volumes,  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
the  quarters  of  the  department  of  biology.  ' 

On  the  third  floor  are  located  the  modern  language  room,  the  free-hand  studio 
the  museum,  and  the  stenographic  and-tEpewritinaroom.  ' 
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BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  biological  apartments  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  Facing  the  north  is  the 
19  by  50  laboratory  lighted  by  9  large  windows,  with  7  V-shaped  tables,  a  sink,  an 
aquarium,  a  glass-sided  cage,  and  a  rack  for  biological  periodicals.  Against  the 
south  wall  are  built  74  lockers,  and  4,cases  for  books  and  reagents. 

The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  17  Bausch  &  Lomb  compound  microscopes,  30 
dissecting  microscopes,  30  sets  of  dissecting  and  microscopic  tools,  8  microtomes, 
3  camera  lucidse,  injecting  apparatus,  culture  dishes,  a  dry  and  steam  sterilizer,  and 
other  apparatus  used  in  bacteriological  work.  A  Universal  Bausch  &  Lomb  stand 
is  equipped  with  the  appliances  for  work  in  bacteriology  and  other  advanced  work. 
A  gas  pipe,  to  which  Bunsen  burners  can  be  attached,  is  located  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  microscopic  tables. 

In  the  cases  (to  which  all  students  have  access  after  making  their  dissections,  notes, 
and  drawings)  are  90  volumes  of  zoological  works  and  30  volumes  of  works  on  human 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

An  adjoining  room  contains  cases  for  instruments  and  material,  and  an  herbarium 
of  about  4,000  species  of  plants  ranging  from  the  lowest  alg»  and  fungi  to  the  high- 
est flowering  plants.  This  apartment  is  also  fitted  up  as  the  instructor's  private 
workroom. 

South  of  the  instructor's  room  is  a  large,  well-lighted  class  room.  In  it  is  placed 
a  case  for  the  student's  herbaria  and  a  case  for  alcoholic  specimens.  The  windows 
are  fiurnished  with  close-fitting  shutters,  making  it  possible  to  quickly  change  the 
room  into  a  dark  chamber  for  the  projection  of  microscopic  objects  by  solar  light. 
In  the  south  side  of  the  room  is  a  bay  window  used  for  work  in  physiological  botany. 
On  the  floor  above  is  a  museum  room  fitted  with  cases  which  contain  the  geological 
specimens  belonging  to  the  Institute. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING,  PAINTING,  AND  DESIGNING  ROOM. 

This  room  is  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  studio  appointments.  Side  light 
and  skylight  are  both  available.  The  equipment  is  as  follows:  Adjustable  desks, 
which  can  be  transformed  into  tables  or  easels  at  any  angle  desired;  stationary 
desks,  suitable  for  the  execution  of  large  designs,  which  also  contain  drawei's  for 
students'  suppUes;  a  large  table  with  water  connection  adapted  for  mounting  designs 
and  grinding  colors ;  blackboards  for  class  demonstrations  of  perspective  piinciples; 
a  f  uU  Une  of  wooden  models,  type  solids,  f  i-om  which  first  lessons  in  perspective  are 
given;  a  case  of  bric-a-brac  and  objects  of  still  Ufe,  furnishing  material  for  sketch- 
ing; a  complete  set  of  charts  used  in  study  of  historic  ornament  and  design;  plaster 
oasts  of  historic  ornament,  natural-leaf  forms,  masks,  heads,  and  full-length  figures 
which  serve  as  models  in  the  rendering  of  light  and  shade  in  charcoal  drawings. 

SLOYD  ROOM. 

The  sloyd  department,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  East  Hall,  is  equipped  with 
twenty  sloyd  working  benches,  each  of  which  is  pro\'ided  with  a  set  of  high-grade 
cabinetmaker's  tools.  Charts,  models,  blackboards,  and  cases  divided  in  compart- 
ments where  students  keep  their  work,  material,  drawing  instruments,  etc. ,  are  also 
provided. 

CLAY   ROOM. 

The  work  in  clay  modeling  is  carried  on  in  a  light,  well  ventilated  room  on  the 
main  fioor  of  East  Hall.  The  department  is  equipped  with  a  fine  selection  of  casts 
of  ornament,  118  having  been  added  this  year.  It  is  also  furnished  with  a  complete 
set  of  anatomical  charts,  besides  the  usual  lockers,  stands,  etc. ,  for  clay  work. 

WOOD   CAKVINU   ROOM. 

The  department  of  wood  carving  occupies  two  rooms  in  East  Hall,  one  of  which 
is  fitted  with  work  tables,  lockers  with  tools  for  students'  use,  and  cases  for  exhibi- 
tion of  work.  The  instructor's  private  room  adjoins  this  and  is  used  for  special 
lines  of  advanced  work.  These  rooms  are  fitted  with  a  good  selection  of  casts  and 
charts  showing  the  various  styes  of  historic  ornament. 

SOCIETY  HALL. 

A  good  room  on  the  basement  floor  is  devoted  by  the  Institute  to  the  use  of  the 
literary  societies.     It  is  seated  with  chairs  and  lighted  by  electricity.     A  first-class 

piano  is  also  part  of  its  eq<2)9§ffiigfec/  by  Microsoft® 
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Sloyd  School. 

The  iirgent  need  of  educational  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  work 
ordinarily  ^ne  in  public  schools  inspired  the  establishment  of  a  sloyd  department 
in  the  Insotute.  Pupils  will  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  have  completed 
the  usual  third  year  of  the  pnblic  school.  The  work,  as  arranged  for  this  depart- 
ment, consists  of  two  lines:  (1)  The  ordinary  book  work,  and  (2)  that  of  sloyd 
proper. 

SCHEDULE  OF  WORK. 

Group  .Z.— Arithmetic,  fvmdamental  operations;  English;  history  and  geography; 
science,  elementary  work  on  plants  and  animals;  sloyd. 

GroMp .?.— Arithmetic,  review  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  least  common  multiple,  simple  work  in  fractions;  English;  history 
and  geography;  science,  elementary  work  on  plants  and  animals;  sloyd. 

Group  .3— Arithmetic,  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  supplementary  work; 
English,  language  lessons,  Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Wonder  Book,  Poets  and 
Heroes;  history  and  geography,  Eggleston's  First  Steps  in  United  States  History, 
advanced  geography  with  modeling;  science,  elementary  work  on  plants  and 
animals;  sloyd. 

Group  4. — Arithmetic,  applications  of  percentage  and  supplementary  work;  Eng- 
lish, elements  of  grammar  and  analysis,  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Snow  Bound, 
Six  Selections  from  Sketch  Book,  Hiawatha;  history  and  geography,  Fisk's  United 
States  History  begun;  geography  completed;  science,  simple  experiments  in  phy- 
sics; sloyd. 

Group  5.— Arithmetic  reviewed  and  elementary  geometry;  English,  grammar 
completed.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline;  history  and  geography.  United  States 
history  completed,  geographic  reviews;  science,  simple  chemical  experiments; 
sloyd. 

1.  The  course  in  English  includes  a  thorough  drill  in  writing,  spelling,  and  com- 
position. 

2.  The  following  materials  are  needed  by  every  particijyant  in  sloyd  classes:  A 
drawing  board  18  by  24  by  li  inches,  a  "y  "  square,  a  triangle,  a  set  of  drawing 
instruments,  thumb  tacks,  drawing  paper,  pencils,  and  erasers. 

The  sloyd  work  is  arranged  in  four  cour.ses.  It  proceeds  from  very  simple  to 
more  complex  forms,  inti-oducing  the  tools  and  exercises  at  proper  intervals.  This 
methodical  arrangement  and  consecutive  nature  permit  its  application  to  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  pupils. 

The  entire  sloyd  course  consists  of  drawing  and  woodwork. 

The  drawing  course  consists  of  geometrical  constructions;  principles  of  repre- 
sentation, representation  by  use  of  scale;  projections,  orthographic  and  isometric; 
inking  and  tracing;  perspective,  linear. 

The  woodwork  consists  of  the  making  of  thirty-seven  sloyd  models,  of  which 
the  first  twelve  constitute  Course  I;  the  next  nine.  Course  II;  the  following  ten. 
Course  III,  and  the  last  six.  Course  IV.  Course  IV  is  followed  by  a  course  in  wood 
turning  consisting  of  fifteen  models. 

TEACHERS'   TRAINING  CLASSES. 

Admission  to  these  classes  can  be  gained  by  persons  who  are  graduates  of  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges,  or  by  persons  passing  the  special  examinations 
required.    A  teacher's  certificate  wiU  also  ad!mit  and  exempt  from  examinations. 

TEACHERS'   TRAINING  COURSE. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  as  follows: 

Manual  work. — Mechanical  drawing  (including  1,  geometrical  conslructions;  2, 
principles  of  representations;  3,  representation  in  reduced  size  by  the  use  of  scales; 
4,  projections,  orthographic  and  isometric;  5,  inking  and  tracing;  6,  perspective, 
linear;  7,  blue  printing).  Completion  of  thirty-six  sloyd  models.  The  completion 
of  twelve  wood-turning  models.    Sharpening  and  care  of  tools. 

Theoreticalwork. — The  psychology  of  sloyd;  pedagogy  of  sloyd;  history  of  sloyd; 
mechanics  of  sloyd;  study  of  materials,  botanical  structure  and  properties  of 
wood,  etc. 

The  drawing  involves  not  only  inventional  and  descriptive  geometry,  but  also  an 
appropriate  amoimt  of  free-hand  drawing,  and  teachers  who  complete  the  slovd 
course  will  be  prepared  to/te%^Maduj»lxia' 
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General  requirements. — Members  of  these  classes  are  required  to  take  a  course  in 
physiological  psychology  and  to  pursue  a  series  of  systematic  readings  on  the  sub- 
jects of  manual  training  and  sloyd.  For  the  reading  course,  the  students  in  these 
classes  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  following  books:  The  Theories 
of  Educational  Sloyd,  by  Otto  Solomon,  $1.25;  Industrial  Instruotioii,  by  Kobert 
Seidel,  $1;  Linear  Drawing  and  Projection,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  $1.50. 

Length  of  course.— As  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  capabiUties  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  absolute  limits  of  the  normal  course  in  sloyd. 
While  an  active  student  may  complete  the  models  and  drawings  involved  in  many 
of  the  so-called  teachers'  courses  in  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not 
possible  to  master  the  philosophy  of  sloyd,  which  embodies  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  all  educational  manual  training,  in  any  such  time.  Three  terms  of  three 
months  each  will  be  adequate  time  for  studente  of  the  maturity  and  preparation 
indicated  above  to  fit  themselves  as  sloyd  teachers. 

No  student  will  be  awarded  a  sloyd  teachers'  diploma  unless  the  entire  coiu'se  has 
been  finished. 

Method  of  instruction. — The  instruction  wiU.  involve  both  individual  and  class 
methods.  The  general  use  of  tools,  working  positions,  sharpening  of  tools,  etc., 
are  all  illustrated  by  class  instruction.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  which  precedes  the  making  of  each  model.  All  general  principles  are 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard  as  in  any  other  subject.  Individual  instruction  is 
predominant,  however,  and  each  student  receives  individual  observance,  guidance, 
and  instruction.  The  director  does  not  touch  the  work,  which  is  to  be  prepared 
and  finished  entirely  by  the  student  teacher. 

Academy. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  California  grammar  school  or 
any  other  school  of  equivalent  grade  will  be  admitted  to  the  academy  without 
examination.  All  other  applicants  will  be  subject  to  examination  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  English,  geography,  and  United  States  history.  Information  concerning 
subject-matter  and  amount  of  work  required  in  these  lines  will  be  found  in  the 
schedule  of  work  for  sloyd  school. 

SCHEDULE   OP  WOBK. 

First  2/ear.— English,  I ;  mathematics,I ;  Latin,  I ;  or  French,  I ;  or  German,  I ;  or 
physical  geography ;  drawing,  I ;  and  shopwork,  I  or  V. 

Second  2/ear.— English,  11 ;  mathematics,  II ;  Latin,  I  or  II ;  French,  I  or  II ;  Ger- 
man, I  or  II ;  Greek,  I ;  history,  I ;  zoology,  I ;  botany,  I ;  chemistry  I ;  drawing,  II, 
and  shopwork,  II  or  VI. 

Third  2/ear.— History,  I  or  II.  Some  two  of  the  following:  English,  III ;  mathe- 
matics, III ;  Latin,  I,  II,  or  III ;  French,  I  or  II ;  German,  I  or  II ;  Greek,  I  or  11 ; 
botany,  I  or  II ;  zoology,  I  or  II ;  chemistry,  I  or  II ;  physics,  I.  drawing  III;  and 
shopwork.  III  or  VII. 

Fourth  2/ea?-.— History,  III.  Some  two  of  the  following:  English,  IV  ;  mathe- 
matics, IV  or  V ;  Latin,  II,  III,  or  IV ;  French,  II ;  German,  II ;  Greek,  II  or  III. 
Zoology,  I  or  II ;  botany,  I  or  II ;  Physics,  I  or  II :  chemistry,  I  or  11.  Drawing, 
IV,  and  shopwork,  IV  or  VIII. 

Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  outlined  hereafter. 

The  above  is  the  order  of  work  recommended.  In  special  cases  deviations  from 
this  schedule  are  permitted,  provided' they  do  not  conflict  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

If  Latin,  French,  or  German  be  chosen  it  must  be  pursued  for  not  less  than  two 
years  to  receive  credit  for  the  work. 

A  subject  once  elected  can  not  be  dropped  after  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
choice,  and  must  thereafter  be  pmsued  until  successfully  completed.  All  subjects 
extend  through  the  entire  year. 

Each  student  must,  in  order  to  complete  this  course,  take  not  less  than  two  years 
of  Enghsh  ;  two  of  mathematics ;  two  of  history  (one  of  which  must  be  devoted  to 
course  3);  four  years  of  drawing,  and  four  years  of  shopwork. 

For  graduation  from  the  Academy,  36  credits  are  required.  Two  credits  are 
given  for  the  successful  completion  of  each  annual  subject  except  drawing  for 
which  one  ci'edit  is  given. 

Every  graduate  must  have  pursued  for  the  full  four  years  the  study  of  (1)  lan- 
guage, or  (3)  mathematics,  or  (8)  natural  science,  or  (4)  mathematics  and  natural 
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The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  department  are  as  follows: 

The  completion  of  three  years  of  the  academy  course ;  or  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  an  accredited  high  school  or  an  approved  preparatory  school ;  or  passing  an 
examination  upon  English  1  and  8,  and  mathematics  1  and  3,  and  any  eight  of  the 
following  subjects,  outUned  in  the  course  of  study:  Physical  geography,  botany  1, 
botany  3,  zoology  1,  zoology  3,  physics  1,  chemistry  1,  Latin  1,  Latin  8,  Latin  3, 
Latin  4,  German  1,  German  3,  French  1,  French  3,  Greek  1,  Greek  8,  history  1, 
history  3,  mathematics  3,  English  3.  Any  applicant  offering  Latin,  French,  or 
German  must  present  at  least  two  years  of  earn. 

The  work  in  this  departipent  is  entirely  elective.  Each  student  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  must  choose  a  major  subject  which  is  the  work  of  one  professor, 
who  shaJl  prescribe  the  necessary  or  desirable  collateral  work.  Such  major  and 
accessory  work  shall  not  constitute  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  offered  for  a 
degree  and  the  amount  subject  to  prescription  by  the  professor  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third.  The  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  courses  offered 
with  the  exception  of  mathematics  1  and  3  and  English  1  and  3,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. The  degree  B.  A.  will  be  granted  to  students  having  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted four  years'  work  of  at  least  three  recitation  or  lecture  periods  per  day.  Upon 
a  basis  of  two  credits  for  a  year's  work  in  each  subject,  3f  credits  would  thus  be 
required  for  graduation. 

The  institution  reserves  the  right  not  to  organize  classes  in  any  given  subject, 
unless  at  least  eight  students  elect  said  subject. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  college  classes  should  make  application  as  early  as 
possible,  indicating  the  subjects  they  purpose  electing. 

Eight  pages  follow,  giving  accounts  of  the  several  Departments, 
and  details  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Academy  and  the  College. 
The  courses  comprise  Mathematics,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, English  Literature,  History,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology, 
etc.  Then  are  given  the  following  details  of  the  Industrial  and 
Shop- work  courses : 

Shop  Wobk. 
wood-wokk. 

L  This  work  consists  of  work  in  joinery,  tiurning,  and  cabinetwork.  It  has  been 
the  desire  to  arrange  a  course  which  would  be  valuaWe,  considering  it  from  both  an 
educational  and  industrial  standpoint.  The  exercises  have  been  designed  so  that 
there  would  be  a  gradual  growth  in  the  difiSculty  of  construction,  and  at  the  same 
time  contain  practical,  useful,  and  aesthetic  elements.  Such  a  series  of  exercises 
would  naturally  call' forth  a  gradual  development  in  the  ability  of  the  student 
and  also  cultivate  a  sense  for  beauty  and  proportion. 

The  work  is  given  to  the  student  by  means  of  a  blue  print  taken  from  a  working 
drawing.  From  these  he  constructs  his  model.  These  drawings  are  made  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy.  Helpful  notes  in  reference  to  the  work  accompany 
each  drawing.  This  method  acquaints  the  student  with  the  reading  of  accurate 
working  drawings,  and  the  working  therefrom.  After  the  model  has  been  made 
he  then  makes  his  own  working  drawing  from  it. 

The  course  in  joineryis  composed  of  18  progressive  exercises,  involving  the  con- 
struction of  16  different  joints,  the  drawing  of  analytical  and  free-hand  curves, 
and  the  use  of  50  different  tools  and  machines. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  individuality  in  the  exercises  in  inlaying 
and  cabinetwork.  These  exercises  are  made  from  his  own  drawings  and  after  his 
own  designs,  which  are  submitted  to  the  instructor  before  the  work  is  begun. 

The  course  in  turning  consists  of  15  progressive  exercises  given  in  the  following 
order:  Center  work,  face-plate  work,  chucked  work,  and  long  work. 

The  above  problems  in  woodwork  are  taken  in  the  order  of  joinery,  inlaying, 
turning,  and  cabinetwork.  This  work  is  calculated  to  be  finished  by  the  average 
student  in  one  school  year,  working  one  and  one-half  hours  daUy. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  held  a  written  examination  upon  the  methods 
employed  and  the  teclinical  terms  used  in  the  work. 
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II.  Forge :  Mechanism  of  and  care  of  forge ;  preparation  of  forge  for  fire ;  build- 
ing and  managing  fire.  Tools:  Instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools.  Processes: 
The  processes  involved  in  the  year's  v^ork  are  drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  different 
kinds  of  virelding,  punching,  drilling,  fullering,  swaging,  cutting  cold,  chipping, 
cutting  hot,  splitting,  tvi^isting,  filing,  brazing,  hardening,  tempering,  and  orna- 
mental ironwork. 

Tempering:  Hardening  in  water  and  oil,  tempering  or  drawing,  temperatures  and 
colors  used,  and  processes  in  tempering  tools  for  wood  and  iron  work. 

Ornamental  ironwork:  At  the  close  of  the  year  each  student  will  be  required  to 
design  some  special  piece  involving  the  various  elements  of  forging  mastered. 

PATTEEN  MAKINO  AND  ELEMENTARY  MACHINE-SHOP  PRACTICE. 

III.  The  work  in  pattern  making  alternates  with  that  in  the  machine  shop.  The 
course  commences  with  the  simpler  forms  of  pattern  making  embodying  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  subject,  such  as  allowance  for  shrinkage,  finish,  etc.  Later 
more  difficult  work  is  taken  up,  involving  core-making. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  for  himself  or  assist  in  making  patterns  for  a 
finished  piece  of  work.  For  example,  during  the  past  year  one  student  has  made 
patterns  for  a  breech-loading  brass  cannon,  20  inches  in  length  ;  another  a  fuU  set 
of  patterns  for  an  8-inch  swing  wood  lathe ;  another  a  set  of  patterns  for  a  2-horse- 
power  water  wheel,  Pelton  style ;  another  a  set  of  patterns  for  a  gas  engine  of  new 
design ;  the  balance  of  the  class  have  made  a  full  set  of  patterns  for  a  4-horsepower 
automatic  steam  engine  with  valve  of  new  design. 

One  molding  bench  is  provided  where  the  students  test  their  patterns. 

"Work  in  machine  shop  comprises  chipping  and  filing,  use  of  taps  and  dies,  reamers, 
etc. ,  hand-tool  work  in  speed  lathes,  work  on  engine  lathes,  turning,  boring,  screw 
cutting,  outside  and  in . 

ADVANCED  WORK  IN  PATTERN  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

IV.  During  the  course  each  student  will  work  on  the  following  machines,  besides 
the  lathes  :  Planer,  shaper,  drill  press,  and  milling  machine.  All  special  tools  are 
made  by  the  students  and  tested  with  micrometer  cahpers. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  accuracy  in  measurement,  finish  of  work,  care  of  tools 
and  machines. 

Example  of  work  done  during  the  jjast  year :  Making  planer  bolts,  face  plates  for 
wood  lathes,  mounting  chucks,  finishing  of  castings  made  from  patterns  in  above 
list ;  three  engines  are  being  made  from  the  steam-engine  patterns,  one  of  which 
has  been  finished  as  class  work,  the  other  two  are  being  made  by  two  students,  each 
one  doing  the  entire  work  on  the  engine  alone. 

PLAIN  SEWING. 

V.  (a)  Five  days  a  week,  two  periods  a  day.  The  fundamental  principles  of  hand 
sewing,  basting,  running,  hemming,  hemstitching,  tucking,  felling,  sewing  on  lace, 
darning,  etc. 

(&)  Machine  sewing ;  plain  stitching,  hemming,  tucking,  and  gathering. 

(c)  Continuation  of  plain  sewing.  Practical  experience  in  shopping  by  each  pupil. 
Neatness  and  accuracy  demanded  in  the  work. 

During  the  year  a  complete  suit  of  underwear  must  be  made  by  each  pupU ;  also 
a  shirt  waist,  a  cotton  dress,  and  a  wrapper  or  dressing  sacque.  Same  preuminary 
study  in  designing  for  the  dressmaking  course  will  be  done. 

MODELING  AND  CARVING. 

VI.  (a)  Modeling  of  simple  leaf  forms,  followed  by  the  various  styles  of  historic 
ornament  from  the  cast  and  from  the  fiat,  including  original  designs,  masks,  busts, 
and  bas-relief.  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  decorative  design  as  applied  to  wood, 
metal,  and  stone,  the  principles  of  form  and  proportion  involved  in  designs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  the  adaptation  of  modeled  ornament  to  different  surfaces. 

(b)  Instruction  in  the  care  of  tools ;  their  use  by  practice  in  cutting  to  a  line  and 
to  a  given  depth  ;  Egyptian  and  Greek  ornament  studied  and  expressed  by  lining 
and  incising ;  the  Moorish,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  Roman,  and  Renais- 
sance styles  in  succession,  ^vancuM  fcpnijsimolBsfa^  more  complicated  forms. 
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Special:  (a)  Work  on  busts  and  full-length  figures  from  the  antique,  the  success- 
ful completion  of  one  of  the  latter  being  required  of  each  pupil  who  receives  the 
credits  for  this  course. 

(6)  The  principles  of  design  studied  by  taking  the  scroll  framework  as  a  basis  for 
developing  surface  patterns,  continuous  scrolls  and  the  various  forms  of  radiating 
designs ;  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  designing  and  ornamenting 
furniture,  such  as  easels,  stools,  chairs,  jardinierres,  bedsteads,  desks,  etc.  The 
successful  completion  of  a  piece  in  Italian  Renaissance  is  re(iuired  of  all  students 
before  they  receive  the  regular  credit  for  this  course.  The  growth  of  woods  and 
their  adaptability  for  various  uses  is  studied,  and  pupils  are  taught  to  select  mate- 
rial and  have  it  cut  and  dressed.  They  are  also  instructed  in  working  drawings, 
light  carpentry,  and  in  finishing  work  in  various  styles  of  polish. 

(c)  Carving  in  the  round  is  begun  with  work  on  heads  and  followed  by  f lUl-length 
figures. 

COOKING. 

VII,  (o)  The  fundamental  principles  of  cookery  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of 
vegetables,  soups,  meats,  cereals,  biscuits,  eggs,  cost  of  materials ;  care  of  a  kitchen ; 
serving  a  simple  dinner. 

(&)  Instruction  in  preparation  of  more  complicated  dishes ;  bread,  fish,  oysters, 
pastry,  croquettes,  game,  etc.;  care  of  silver  and  glass ;  setting  and  serving  a  table  ; 
table  etiquette. 

(c)  Entrees,  salads,  deserts,  cake,  jellies,  and  creams ;  giving  of  entire  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners  ;  ordering ;  proportions  of  food  needed  ;  garnishing ;  short 
course  in  invalid  cookery  ;  carving. 

(cJ)  Presentation  of  the  physiology  of  nutrition  by  special  lecturer. . 

(e)  In  connection  with  cookery,  the  following  topics  will  be  taken  up : 


Adulteration  of  foods. 

Tea,  coffee,  alcohol !  their  effects  on  the 

system. 
Disinfectants. 
Spices. 

General  plan  of  household  work. 
House  cleaning. 

Care  of  every  portion  of  a  house. 
Preparation  of  a  dietary  for  six  persons 

for  one  week,  not  to  exceed  $10. 
Invalid  cookery,  dietary. 
Table  etiquette. 
Duties  of  a  cook. 
Duties  of  waitress. 


Classification  of  foods. 

Water,  boiling,  simmering,  its  action  on 
starch  and  albumen. 

Practical  application  in  cooking  meats 
and  vegetables. 

Composition  of  foods. 

The  cheapest  and  most  wholesome  foods. 

The  greatest  amount  of  nutriment  ob- 
tained for  25  cents. 

Digestion,  assimilation. 

Study  of  yeast  plant. 

Pi'operties  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Fermentation,  lactic,  vinous,  acetic. 

Baking  powders,  soda,  cream  of  tartar. 

Flour,  composition,  food  value. 

Special  lectures  on  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  Bacteriology. 

Throughout  the  year  Dietaries  and  Nutrition  will  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  the 
object  being  as  much,  or  more,  to  study  the  scientific  principles  of  foods,  as  to  pre- 
pare palatable  viands. 

DEESSMAKING. 

VIII.  (a)  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  dressmaking:  Drafting  a 
basque  and  sleeves  from  actual  measurements;  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing  a 
basque;  cutting  and  making  a  skirt;  choice  of  materials,  price,  quantity,  and 
amount  needed. 

(6)  Drafting  continued:  Cutting  of  fancy  fronts  to  basques;  pupils  are  required 
to  plan  an  entire  dress  with  written  description  of  it  before  beginning,  including 
collar,  trimming,  sleeves,  etc. ;  making  of  dress. 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  dressmaking  the  cultivation  of  taste  will  be  studied. 
The  proportion  of  the  human  figure.  Dress  as  appropriate  to  individuals,  sketches 
for  dresses  made  in  pencil  and  color.    Harmony  of  color  in  fabrics. 

(d)  With  the  foregoing,  special  attention  to  bearings  of  dress  on  health;  how  to 
dress  to  preserve  health  and  strength;  rational  dress  reform  studied;  presentation 
of  physiology  of  dress  by  special  lectures. 

(e)  During  the  year  three  gowns  and  a  house  jacket  or  waist  will  be  required  from 
each  pupil. 

Drawing,  Designing,  and  Painting. 

free-hand. 

1.  (a)  Principles  of  perspective  as  applied  in  the  drawing  of  simple  type  foi-ms 
beginning  with  sphere,  cu^/^j^j^^j^(^gj^gg^,§y  objects  based  on  type  solids' 
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Parallel  and  angular  perspective,  convergence  of  Une,  vanishing  poirits,  and  fore- 
shortening are  demonstrated  on  blackboard  by  the  most  simple  and  practical  method. 
Perspective  drawings  made  of  -wood  and  iron  shop  exercises. 

Outline,  shade,  shadow,  and  artistic  rendering  of  line  are  developed  in  execution 
of  perspective  drawings. 

Drawings  of  scrolls;  beginning  with  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  and  Roman  follow 
in  natural  sequence. 

Original  adaptation  of  scroll  in  prescribed  borders,  spandrels,  and  geometric  fields. 

Original  scroll  designs  for  wrought-iron  work  as  applied  in  the  iron  shop  course. 

Original  designs  adapted  to  wood  carving. 

Study  of  light  and  shade  and  breadth  of  treatment  are  developed  by  execution  of 
large  charcoal  drawings  from  plaster  casts  of  natural  leaf  forms  and  conventional 
rosettes. 

II.  (a)  Perspective  as  applied  in  the  drawing  of  groups  of  objects;  relative  pro- 
portion and  study  of  values;  light  and  shade;  the  artistic  grouping  of  objects;  study 
in  composition,  combining  fruit  and  flowers  with  objects  of  still  life.  Drawings  are 
made  of  the  same  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  sepia,  and  charcoal.  Small  sketchy  effects, 
in  which  impressions  of  hght  and  shade  are  jotted  down,  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
pencil  and  pen-and-ink  work.  Sepia  and  charcoal  studies  are  executed  on  a  larger 
scale,  requiring  careful  study  of  details. 

Students  from  Biology  Department  bring  specimens  of  fungi  and  insect  Ufe  and 
reproduce  them  in  ink  and  water  colors.  Charcoal  drawings  of  the  mask  and  head, 
from  plaster  casts  of  Roman  Emperors,  Venuses,  and  mythological  personages, 
which  create  additional  in  English  Department.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and 
original  adaptation  of  the  same  in  designs  for  tiles,  bookcases,  and  wall  paper.  Color 
is  first  introduced  by  flat  washes  of  water  color  to  these  designs.  Fresco  colors  are 
used  in  rendering  the  deep,  rich  coloring  required  in  Saracenic  designs.  Scheme  for 
a  room  in  which  ceiling,  side  wall  and  frieze,  and  carpet  are  made  to  harmonize  in 
color  and  design  complete  the  second-year  course  in  designs. 

III.  (a)  Charcoal  drawings  of  full-length  flgure  from  plaster  casts  of  Greek  Slave, 
Venus  de  Mflo,  etc.  Painting  in  water  colors  from  groups  of  still  life,  using  full 
palette  of  color  in  portrayal  of  fruit  and  flowers  combined  with  bric-a-brac.  Rapid 
pencil  sketching  from  life  of  fifteen-minute  poses. 

Designing  from  natural  plant  forms,  conventionalizing  flowers  and  applying  the 
same  to  wall  paper  and  silk  designs. 

IV.  (a)  Paintings  in  oil;  draperies  and  genre;  study  of  composition  and  illus- 
trating; advanced  work  in  designing  for  pottery  and  stained-glass  windows;  study 
of  the  history  of  art;  talks  given  on  historic  ornament  and  artistic  anatomy;  mak- 
ing portrait  studies  from  Uving  costumed  model  in  charcoal,  ink,  water  color, 
and  oil. 

MECHANICAL. 

It  is  designed  to  make  the  course  in  mechanical  draviring  auxiliary  to  other  work 
at  the  Institute.  Those  who  are  intending  to  pursue  special  lines  of  work  will  have 
such  work  as  seems  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  Those  who  desire  it,  for  instance, 
can  take  a  course  which  shall  involve  much  study  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  using 
one  of  the  best  treatises  in  English,  Ware's  Modern  Perspective.  Again,  others  may 
take  work  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  civil,  mechanical,  or  electrical  engi- 
neers. 

When  work  not  in  the  regular  courses  is  taken  by  students,  it  will  be  credited  as 
regular  course  work  should  the  student  desire  to  enter  the  regular  course  at  some 
subsequent  time,  provided  that  in  quality  and  quantity  it  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
regular  course  work.  At  all  times  endeavor  will  be  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
needs  and  ability  of  the  individual  student. 

I.  (6)  Selection  and  use  of  drawing  instruments;  fundamental  principles  of  ortho- 
graphic projection  with  applications  in  making  working  drawings  of  articles  con- 
structed in  the  wood  shop,  illustrating  different  constructions  used  in  carpentering 
and  cabinetmaking.  Rectangular  and  circular  forms  are  chiefly  used  in  these 
models  and  other  forms  involving  more  difficulty  are  gradually  introduced.  Trac- 
ing and  blue  printing  of  working  drawings.  For  those  who  do  not  take  the  course 
in  woodwork  models  and  copies  are  provided. 

II.  (&)  Shop  drawings  of  iron,  brass,  and  woodwork;  development  of  prismoidal, 
pyramidal,  and  conical  surfaces,  and  projections  of  the  intersections  of  varioas  sur- 
faces with  each  other;  isometric  and  cavalier  projections;  simple  constructions  of 
shades  and  shadows;  fundamental  principles  of  perspective;  simple  constructions 
of  shades  and  shadows  in  perspective;  methods  of  coloring  drawings. 

III.  (6)  Drawings  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  machines;  drawings  of  pat- 
terns to  be  made  in  the  P^^g^^f^l^jf^^^lg^^g/^'spective  of  fumitm-e,  rooms, 
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and  buildings  from  actual  measurements  by  the  methods  practically  used  by  archi- 
tects and  designers;  drawings  of  architectural  detail;  A-awing  of  involute  and 
epicycloidal  gearing  from  models  and  with  odontographs;  topographical  drawing; 
laying  out  railway  curves;  profiles,  etc. 

IV.  (b)  Drawings  of  machines  with  practice  in  design,  using  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Anwin,  Reanleaux,  and  others;  drawings  of  the  architectural  orders; 
methods  of  artistic  rendering  used  by  architects,  applied  to  drawings  of  buildings; 
perspectives  of  curved  forms  with  their  shades  and  shadows;  elements  of  graphic 
arithrnetic,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  studied  graphically  with  diagrams 
of  stresses  for  roof  and  bridge  trusses. 

STENOGRAPHY. 

A  special  department  of  stenography,  typewriting,  etc.,  independent  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  Institute,  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  years.  Its 
members  pay  a  fee  of  $50  for  the  course  or,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor,  a  fee  of  $10  per  month  for  short  terms. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  this  subject  is  the  equipment  of  young  men  and 
women  for  practical  service  as  stenographers  and  amanuenses.  The  time  allotted 
to  the  work  is  six  months,  in  which  the  student  is  expected  to  devote  not  less  than 
one-third  of  each  day  to  this  particular  department.  Certificates  will  be  granted  to 
all  students  who  acquire  the  ability  to  write  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  words  per 
minute  for  ten  consecutive  minutes,  matter  not  previously  seen  by  them,  and  who 
then  are  able  to  transcribe  the  same  immediately.  Pupils  who  have  attained  this 
degree  of  efficiency  have  mastered  the  principles  of  shorthand,  so  that  the  highest 
skill  and  accuracy  is  to  be  reached  thereafter  simply  by  practice. 

TYPEWEITlJiG. 

The  students  are  given  thorough  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  Densmore, 
Remington,  and  CaUgraph  machines.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  up  this 
course  who  can  not  devote  to  it  at  least  one-third  of  his  time.  To  obtain  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  school,  pupils  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  carefully  copy  new 
matter  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute  for  ten  consecutive  minutes.  The 
instruction  in  this  work  aims  to  reach  the  individuals  so  that  the  student  may  be 
permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  warrants.  The  following  outline  will 
indicate  the  chief  features  to  which  special  attention  is  paid:  (1)  The  mastej-y  of  the 
keyboard,  including  accurate  fingering  and  evenness  of  touch;  (3)  graded  word 
exercises;  (3)  mastery  of  commercial,  legal,  and  legislative  phrases;  (4)  special  drill 
in  sjjelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  business  correspondence,  etc. ;  (5)  work  on 
architectural  specifications,  legal  testimony  and  statutory  forms;  (6)  speed  exercises, 
including  tests  of  speed  in  writing  upon  the  machine  from  dictation;  (7)  letterpress 
copying  and  manifolding;  (8)  special  training  in  the  mechanism,  adjustment,  repair, 
and  care  of  machine. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  will  be  (1)  the  mastery  by  the  general  student  of  the 
elements  of  accounts;  (3)  the  special  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  for 
position  as  bookkeepers  and  accountants. 

The  study,  then,  in  this  work  will  include  not  only  mastery  of  the  elementary 
principles,  thorough  drill  in  journalizing  and  posting,  the  making  of  the  trial 
balance  and  the  balance  sheet,  but  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various 
auxiliary  boOks.  Thorough  drill  will  be  given  in  rapid  calculation,  the  computation 
of  interest,  the  vmting  of  notes,  checks,  receipts,  etc.  Students  desiring  to  continue 
the  work  through  the  year  will  have  special  opportunity  to  do  so. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  any  department  of  the  Institute  will  be  required  to 
furnish  sajasfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  honorable  demit  from 
the  school  with  which  they  were  last  connected.  No  student  will  be  admitted  whose 
bills  for  the  previous  school  year  have  not  been  settled  in  full,  or  who  has  any  charges 
standing  against  him  on  the  books  of  the  institution. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  any  department,  under  the  terms  outlined  on 
pages  13  to  15  of  this  catalogue,  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  16,  1895  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  •  ' 

Students  of  maturity  desiring  to  take  special  courses  should  file  application  with 
the  secretary  at  the  earlie^g«^^b!e  ^^•''•^Microsoft® 
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Term  bills  wiU  be  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  students  should  submit  secre- 
tary's receipt  for  the  same  to  each  instructor  whose  classes  he  may  seek  to  enter. 
The  tuition  fee,  which  is  uniform  for  aU  departments,  and  without  reference  to 
amount  of  work  pursued,  is  $30  per  term.  Each  student  will  also  be  required  to 
make  a  deposit  of  $5  to  cover  material  used,  breakage,  injuries  or  loss  in  libraries, 
laboratories,  shops,  and  studios.  Students  who  work  in  more  than  one  shop  and 
one  laboratory  may  be  required  to  make  an  additional  deposit.  Such  deposits  must 
be  kept  full  from  term  to  term.  Any  unearned  balance  of  the  sums  thus  depos- 
ited will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  can  obtain  good  board  in  homes  approved  by  the  oflficers  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  from  $5  to  $6  per  week.  Parents  desiring  for  their  sons  and  daughters  homes 
where  they  will  be  under  special  and  careful  guardianship  can  be  recommended  to 
the  same  on  application  to  the  secretary.  In  some  cases  members  of  the  faculty 
will  take  students  into  their  homes  and  direct  their  study  and  living. 

For  further  information  address 

President  Chakles  H.  Kbyes, 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  following  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  Institute  are  given  for  the  school  year  1894-95: 


SUMMARY. 


Girls 85 

Boys 216 

Eesident  students 157 

Nonresident  students 144 

Sloyd  school 86 


Academy 170 

College ...  13 

Teachers'  training  class 10 

Special  students 23 

Total  enrollment 301 


The  following  lists  give  the  personnel  and  organization  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1895-96: 

Founder.— Hon .  Amos  G.  Throop.  Bom  at  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1811; 
died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  March  23, 1894. 

Board  of  Trustees.— E.  E.  Spaulding,  A.  M.,  Pasadena,  1895;  W.  E.  Arthur,  Esq., 
Pasadena,  1895;  Hon.  F.  C.  Bolt,  Pasadena,  1895;  Walter  Lindley,  M.  D.,  Los 
Angeles,  1896;  Mrs.  Ellen  I.  Stanton,  Pasadena,  1896;  John  Wadsworth,  Pasadena, 
1896;  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D.,  Pasadena,  1897;  Mrs.  Louise  T.  W.  Conger,  Pasadena. 
1897;  C.  B.  Scoville,  Esq.,  Pasadena,  1897;  C.  D.  Daggett,  Pasadena,  1898;  Hon. 
H.  M.  Hamilton,  Pasadena,  1898;  President  C.  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena,  1898;  Hon. 
P.  M.  Green,  Pasadena,  1899;  Hon.  T.  P.  Lukens.  Pasadena,  1899;  Norman  Bridge, 
M.  D.,  Pasadena,  1899. 

Officers  of  the  Board. — Hon.  P.  M.  Green,  President;  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D., 
Vice-President  and  general  agent;  F.  J.  PoUey,  Secretary;  Hon.  C.  B.  Scoville, 
Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. — Hon.  P.  M.  Green,  President  O.  H.  Keyes,  W.  E.  Arthur, 
Esq. ,  Rev.  E.  L.  Conger,  D.  D. ,  Norman  Bridge,  M.  D. 

Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government  .—Charles  H.  Keyes,  A.  B.,  President, 
education;  Millard  M.  Parker,  A.  M.,  Vice-President,  Greek  and  Latin;  Alfred  J. 
McClatchie,  A.  B.,  biology;  Sarah  E.  Sjjrague,  Ph.  D.,  English  language  and  liter- 
ature; Arthur  L.  Hamilton,  mathematics;  Herbert  B.  Perkins,  S.  B.,  mechanical 
drawing  and  civil  engineering;  Wallace  K.  Gaylord,  S.  B. ,  chemistry  and  mathe- 
matics; William  H.  Parker,  machine  and  pattern  shopwork;  Thomas  M.  Gardner, 
B.  M.  E.,  physics  and  electrical  engineering;  N.  Saunders,  A,  M.,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish;  Frank  J.  Polley,  B.  L.,  Secretary,  history  and  civics;  Alice  Campbell, 
sewing  and  cooking;  Charles  H.  Wright,  smithing  an'd  forging  shopwork;  Charles 
N.  Chambers,  S.  B.,  joinery,  turning,  and  general  woodwork;  Mary  L.  Allis,  clay 
modeling  and  wood  carving;  Charles  A.  Kunou,  sloyd;  Fannie  Fern  Sterrett,  free- 
hand drawing;  Bonnie  Bunnelle,  English,  geography,  and  writing,  in  preparatory 
department;  Warren  Loree,  B.  S.,  mathematics.  United  States  history,  in  prepara- 
tory department;  J.  R.  Meskimons,  mathematics  and  English,  in  preparatory  depart- 
ment; MiUie  A.  Morse,  typewriting  and  stenography. 

Besides  the  statements  given  in  the  catalogue,  the  Institute  has 
issued  a  leaflet  showing  in  detail  the  course  in  "Sloyd."  As  this  is 
a  very  comprehensiveri^tjms/foKtjhspljUi^^tinctivefeatu       of  this 
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kind  of  Manual  Training,  it  may  be  found  serviceaUe  to  those  educa- 
tors wishing  to  investigate  this  form  of  elementary  industrial  school 
work  ;  and  is,  therefore,  given  here  in  full : 

Theoop  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Department  of  Sloyd, 
Pasadena,  Cal. ,  January  8,  1895. 

The  urgent  need  of  educational  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  inspired  the  establishment  of  a  Sloyd  department  in  connection  with 
the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  manual 
training — as  well  as  its  introduction  into  our  public  schools — can  be  efiEected  only 
through  the  public  school  teachers,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  outlines  of 
the  Sloyd  courses  offered  to  teachers. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  understood  that  our  arguments  and  plans  for  the  spread 
of  the  subject  of  Sloyd  are  based  on  no  cheap  ends  of  utility,  but  upon  the  deepest 
educational  principles  and  upon  the  recognition  of  the  educational  demands  of  the 
times,  for  in  the  present  condition  of  our  pubUc  schools  individuals  do  not  receive 
that  proportionate  training  of  those  faculties  that  will  best  fit  them  for  life.  In 
other  words,  the  individual  does  not  receive  such  training  as  will  tend  to  make  him 
productive  in  thought  and  deed.  For,  to  effect  productiveness  in  thought,  requires 
the  conjugate  and  interdependent  training  of  the  physique. 

The  mind,  trained  excessively  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  powers,  is  not 
healthy,  and  can  not,  consequently,  be  productive  in  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  training  the  hand  to  do  and  the  eye  to  see  except  in  con- 
junction with  the  training  of  the  mind. 

True  hand  and  eye  training,  then,  involves  and  effects  the  best  mind  training,  and, 
in  fact,  we  can  not  conceive  of  an  absolute  mind  training  separate  from  either  eye 
or  hand  training.  These  are  some  of  the  theoretical  reasons  for  manual  training. 
The  practical  or  the  social  reasons  why  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  should 
receive  such  training  are  found  in  the  conditions  of  his  environments  in  the  pres- 
ent age. 

Sloyd  is  a  potent  means  by  which  such  simultaneous  mind  and  body  training  is 
effected,  and  to  this  end  we  desire  to  place  this  training  within  the  reach  of  the 
teachers  of  southern  California,  in  order  that  through  them  it  may  find  its  way 
into  our  public  schools. 

Although  a  circular  of  informatiom  has  been  issued  previously,  the  fact  of 
increased  attendance  necessitates  a  second  and  more  complete  form  of  announce- 
ment. 

The  Sloyd  Department  consists  of :  (1)  Teachers'  training  classes ;  (2)  Students' 
classes ;  (3)  Childrens'  classes. 

teachers'  training  classes. 

Admission  to  these  classes  can  be  gained  only  by  persons  who  are  graduates  of 
High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  or  Colleges,  or  by  persons  passing  the  special  exam- 
inations required.  A  teacher's  certificate  will  also  admit  and  exempt  from  exam- 
inations. 

teachers'  training  course. 

The  studies  and  manual  work  in  this  course  are  classified  as  follows : 
Manual  tcorfc.— Mechanical  drawing ;  completion  of  thirty-six  Sloyd  models ;  the 
completion  of  twelve  wood-turning  models ;  sharpening  and  care  of  t-wls. 

Theoretical  worTt.—Ihe  Psychology  of  Sloyd ;  Pedagogy  of  Sloyd ;  History  of 
Sloyd;  Mechanics  of  Sloyd;  Study  of  materials,  botanical  structure,  and  prop- 
erties of  wood,  etc. 

SLOYD  AND  drawing. 

Sloyd  and  drawing  are  co-related.  They  are,  in  fact,  inseparable,  for  there  is  an 
inner  organic  connection  between  those  subjects. 

As  no  methodical  work  in  material,  especially  wood,  can  be  done,  except  after  the 
performance  of  some  outline  drawing,  the  drawing  must  precede  the  woodwork; 
and  one  of  our  capital  aims  is  to  combine  manual  instruction  organically  with  draw- 
ing instruction.  For  without  this  organic  connection  the  sloyd,  as  well  as  any 
other  form  of  manual  training,  will  not  effect  mind  training. 

course  in  drawing. 

The  course  in  drawing  inqludes  the  following  suljiects :  (1)  geometrical  construc- 
tions ;  (3)  principles  of  repcM^OISilM^y.^x'ipi^^c/Mion  in  reduced  size  by  the  use 
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of  scales ;  (4)  projections,  orthographic  and  isometric ;  (5)  inking  and  tracing ;  (6) 
perspective,  linear ;  (7)  blue  printing. 

The  Drawing  involves  not  only  inventional  and  descriptive  geometry,  but  also  an 
appropriate  amount  of  free-hand  dravidng,  and  teachers  who  complete  the  Sloyd 
course  will  also  be  able  and  prepared  to  teach  what  is  termed  Industrial  Drawing. 

QENERAL  EEQTJIBEMENTS. 

Members  of  these  classes  are  required  to  take  a  limited  course  in  Psychology,  and 
to  pursue  a  series  of  systemmatic  readings  on  the  subjects  of  manual  training  and 
Sloyd. 

For  the  reading  course,  the  students  in  these  classes  are  required  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  following  books :  The  Theories  of  Educational  Sloyd,  by  Otto  Solo- 
mon, $1.25;  Industrial  Instruction,  by  Robert  Seidel,  $1 ;  Linear  Drawing  and  Pro- 
jection, by  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  $1.50. 

LENGTH  OP   COURSE. 

As  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  individuals  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  absolute  limits  of  the  normal  course  in  sloyd.  While  an  active  student  may 
complete  the  models  and  drawings  involved  in  many  of  the  so-called  teachers' 
courses  in  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not  possible  to  master  the 
philosophy  of  sloyd,  which  embodies  the  underlying  principles  of  all  educational 
manual  training,  in  any  such  time.  It  has  been  determined,  therefore,  that  three 
terms  of  three  months  each,  making  a  total  of  one  full  school  year,  will  be  adequate 
time  for  students  of  the  maturity  and  preparation  indicated  above  to  thoroughly  fit 
themselves  as  sloyd  teachers. 

No  student  vrillbe  awarded  a  sloyd  teachers'  diploma  unless  the  entire  course  has 
been  finished. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  will  involve  both  individual  and  class  methods.  The  general  use 
of  tools,  working  positions,  sharpening  of  tools,  etc.,  are  all  illustrated  by  class 
instruction.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  mechanical  drawing  which  precedes  the 
making  of  each  model.  All  general  principles  are  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  as 
in  any  other  subject.  Individual  instruction  is  predominant,  however,  and  each 
student  receives  individual  observance,  guidance,  and  instruction.  The  director 
does  not  touch  the  work,  which  is  to  be  prepared  and  finished  entirely  by  the  stu- 
dent teacher. 

AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OP  THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

The  end  held  ia  constant  view  by  this  department  will  be  that  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  Sloyd  in  particular  and  of  educational  manual  training  ia  general  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  here  a  Sloyd  training 
center  from  which  only  true  and  accomplished  Sloyd  teachers  will  go  out  to  the 
schools.  It  is  hoped  also  to  help  the  coming  of  the  day  when  only  pedagogically 
educated  teachers  shall  teach  manual  training  in  the  schools. 

THE  STUDENTS*   CLASS. 

The  students'  classes — distinguished  from  the  childrens'  classes  by  the  advanced 
work  and  the  age  of  pupils — are  formed  for  young  boys  and  girls  who  take  up  this 
branch  of  study  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  broad  and  important  culture  which 
comes  from  the  education  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
the  mind. 

Admission  to  these  classes  may  be  gained  by  boys  and  girls  of  14  years  of  age. 
The  course  for  these  classes  consists  of  the  making  of  34  Sloyd  models,  the  making 
of  15  wood-turning  models,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

The  aim  and  end  of  the  instruction  in  these  classes  is  not  chiefly  to  prepare  for 
any  other  specific  department  of  the  institution,  but  to  cooperate  to  the  mutual  and 
general  end  the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body. 

The  drawing  in  these  classes  is  a  complete  course  in  industrial  drawing  per  se, 
inasmuch  as  special  importance  will  be  given  it,  and  that  it  involves,  in  addition  to 
free-hand  drawing,  such  intellectual  problems  as  will  make  it  not  merely  an  eye  and 
hand  training,  but,  ideally,  a  mind  education. 

Length  of  the  course. — The  students  will  receive  one  lesson  a  day  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  the  course  will  extend  through  the  entire  school  year.  The  wood  turning 
will  begin  at  some  suitable  time  in  the  second  term  of  the  year.  Carving  as  well  as 
wood  turning  are  introd\ic^0f^^ei^^ffffi^^^^^g  and  cultivating  the  {esthetic 
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deas  of  the  students,  and  also  because  this  refreshing  extension  of  the  work  has 
been  found  to  gain  for  the  students  a  large  fund  of  distinct  ideas  from  which  they 
otherwise  would  be  cut  off. 

CHILDREN'S   CLASSES. 

Tliese  classes  are  by  far  the  most  important  functions  of  the  sloyd  department. 
This  department  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the  times  and  of  education. 
It  has  in  mind  especially  the  children  of  this  generation.  To  this  end  and  object 
the  Sloyd,  as  taught  at  Thi-oop  Institute,  has  broken  many  traditions,  which  have 
been  obstacles  in  the  progressive  movement  of  Sloyd  for  younger  pupils.  We  should 
give  the  children  (boys  and  girls)  tools,  as  we  would  give  them  books.  The  books 
open  avenues  to  hterature  and  sciences.  The  Sloyd  opens  avenues  to  all  fields  of 
life.  There  is  one  additional  important  advantage  that  the  Sloyd  has  over  the  books, 
however,  and  that  is,  it  effects  physical  development  as  well  as  mental  development. 
(We  can  not  conceive  of  these  two  as  separate.    There  is  an  absolute  interdependence.) 

The  children's  course. — This  course  begins  vyith  elementary  work.  The  first  year's 
course  is  characterized  by  the  geometric  motives  in  the  outlines  of  the  objects.  It 
proceeds  from  the  simple  straight,  oblique,  and  round  forms,  and  advances  step  by 
step  to  higher  and  moi-e  complicated  forms.  No  abstract,  meaningless  exercises  are 
performed,  but  each  exercise  results  in  some  finished  article,  as  labels,  key  tags, 
table  mats,  vase  stands,  cutting  boards,  keyboards,  triangles,  pencil  sharpeners, 
shelves,  brackets,  picture  frames,  etc.  These  are  methodically  arranged  in  a  pro- 
gressive order,  which  is  followed  so  that  each  child  receives  a  successive  training  of 
the  thinking  powers  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  physical  powers. 

DRAWING. 

The  drawing — free-hand  and  constructive — is  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  work  in 
these  classes  and  precedes  the  woodwork.  This  course,  including  both  woodwork 
and  drawing,  leads  up  to  and  through  the  advanced  course  taken  up  by  the  students' 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  profitable  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  exercises 
embodied  in  the  models,  and  also  an  analysis  showing  the  interwoven  apphcation 
and  recurrence  of  some  exercises.  The  analysis  graphically  illustrates  the  well  regu- 
lated repetition  of  the  exercises,  and  that  this  repetition  is  performed  under  varied 
circumstances  and  on  advanced  work. 

Each  model  represents  a  certain  number  of  exercises.  The  models  thus  ai-e  the 
expressions  of  said  set  of  exercises,  and  from  the  analysis  is  found  that  each  model, 
with  its  set  of  exercises,  is  but  a  sequence  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  further  shows 
the  fact  that  every  model  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  cognitions, 
new  tools,  new  exercises  in  drawing  and  woodwork,  in  an  organic,  progressive 
growth,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  mind  and  body  of  the  student. 

Below  is  given  a  schematic  Illustration  of  the  arrangement  of  the  models  and 
exercises  in  the  wood  turning  course,  combined  with  the  Sloyd  course. 

Analysis  of  models  in  the  ivood  turning  series,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 


No. 


Name. 


Exercises. 


Axle 

Gimlet  handle - 

Gavel 

Tool  handle 

Dumbbells 

Mallet 

Seal  handle 

Napkin  ring 

Toilet  box 

Darner 

Candlestick 

Faucet 


Making  step  cylinder. 

Tapering;  making  beads. 

Convex  ends;  concave  curves;  hand  boring;  fitting  handle. 

Boring  in  the  lathe;  fitting  ferrule. 

Spherical  end  turning. 

Reversed  curves. 

Beads;  fillets;  semicircular  end. 

Chucking;  excavating  cylinder. 

Excavating;  fitting  lid. 

Reversed  curve  under  projecting  point. 

Chuck  turning;  surface  work;  fitting. 

Squaring;  boring. 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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GENERAL  INFOKMATION. 

Boys  and  girls,  from  9  years  and  upward,  are  admitted  to  these  classes. 
•  Class  A— 9  to  10.25  a.  m.,  children  9  to  13  years  old. 

Class  B— 10.30  to  13  a.  m.,  children  13  to  14  years  old. 

Class  C — 1  to  2.30  p.  m.,  students  14  years  old. 

Class  D — 3.30  to  8.55  p.  m.,  teachers'  training. 

Each  class  receives  a  lesson  a  day  of  an  hour  and  a  lialf,  and  pursues  the  work 
through  the  entire  school  year. 

The  following  materials  are  needed  by  every  participant  in  all  classes  of  the  Sloyd 
department:  A  drawing  board  18  by  24  by  i;  a  j  square;  a  triangle;  a  set  of  draw- 
ing instruments;  six  thumb  tacks;  some  drawing  paper;  pencils  and  erasers.  (The 
cost  of  these  materials  need  not  exceed  $2.) 


Analysis  showing  'the  inner  connection  and  methodical  progression  of  the  exercises 
which  make  up  tlie  models  in  the  Sloyd  course  arranged  at  Tfiroop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Pasadena,  Oal. 


No. 

Names. 

Numbers  indicating  the  exercises  shown  in  the  synopsis. 

1 

Preparatory 

Label 

1,2. 
1,2,3,4,5,6. 

T 

Keytag    

1,2,3,4,7,8. 

i 

Tatilemat 

1,2,9,10,11,7,12. 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

in 

Quarter  foil 

Triangle 

Pencil  sharpener- . . 

Cutting  l)oard 

Pentagonal  mat 

Keyboard-- 

1,2,3,4,5,9,8,13,7,12. 

1,2,3,4,14,7,12. 

1,2,3,4,9,8,1.5,6,7,12,16. 

1,2,9,10,17,11,12. 

1,3,5,14,18,11,12. 

1,2,3,4,9,19,15,12,20,21,12. 

n 

Bracket 

1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 22, 7, 3, 4, 8, 3, 4, 8, 15, 12, 16, 23. 

12 
13 

14 

Picture  frame  * 

Flower  stick 

Penholder  _ - 

1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 8, 15, 7, 24, 25, 26, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 16, 23, 12. 

1,2,37,28,29. 

1,2,29,30,31,12. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
10 

Flower-pot  stand . .  - 

Flower  cross 

Corner  bracket 

Hammer  handle 

Box                   

1, 2, 27, 32, 28, 33, 1, 27, 13, 23, 34, 12. 

1, 2, 27, 2, 4, 33, 2, 29, 19, 13, 8, 35, 38, 12. 

1,2,3,4,9,10,17,11,7,37,1,2,27,4,8,38,31,12. 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 6, 39, 6, 39, 4, 40, 12. 

1, 2, 27, 4, 12,  m,  16, 23, 1, 2, 27, 4, 12, 23, 34,  STi,  12. 

20 
21 

Hatchet  handle 

Picture  frame + 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 27, 4, 9, 10, 5, 6, 41, 11, 40, 12, 42. 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 4, 43, 36, 44, 1, 2, 27, 28, 4, 27, 11, 12, 23, 12. 

1, 2, 27, 32, 28, 4, 45, 46, 20, 21, 12. 

f^ 

Paper  knife-" 

1, 2, 27, 28, 27, 4, 5, 47, 29, 8, 15, 11, 45, 46, 48, 12. 

H 

Bmer 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 27, 4, 49, 40, 7, 12. 

25 

Mitered  frame 

Pen  tray -- 

1. 2, 2r,  28, 33, 27, 50, 51, 16, 23, 34, 27, 12, 1, 2, 27, 28, 4, 11, 12, 23. 
1, 2, 37. 28, 33, 27, 4, 45, 46, 52, 53, 12. 

27 
28 
?9 

Towel  roller 

Hat  rack.. ..- 

1, 2, 32, 27, 28, 33, 19, 15, 45, 46, 27, 4, 8, 5, 6, 31, 36, 28, 54, 55, 56, 57, 38, 40  §,  12. 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33. 27, 32, 49, 4, 58, 11, 33, 31, 12, 1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 4.  a5, 19, 8, 60, 59, 16, 61, 12. 

1, 2. 27, 28, 33. 27, 9, 39, 9, 41, 17, 11, 15. 62, 7, 24, 15, 52, 53, 40, 12. 

RO 

Frn.Tne 

1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 27, 63, 64, 2, 1, 36, 2, 65, 36, 1, 2. 66, 1, 5, 3C,  67, 60, 27, 13. 

31 
391 

Lampbrackett 

Shelf. 

1, 2, 2?,  32, 28, 27, 9, 22, 9, 8, 7, 45, 46, 1, 2, 27, 28, 4, 68, 12, 16, 69, 23, 27, 12. 

1, 2, 27, 32, 4, 28, 70, 5, 36, 9, 10, 8, 15, 71. 46, 16, 72, 40§, 38, 12, 1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 408,  38, 

33 

Scoop           - 

12. 
1, 2, 27, 28, 4, 9, 10, 73, 53, 12, 5, 6, 62, 17, 8, 15, 48, 12. 

3+ 

Book  rack 

1, 2, 27, 28, 32, 27, 4, 1, 2, 27, 28, 32, 27, 4, 9, 74, 8, 15, 75, 12, 77, 76, 48, 45. 

.35 

Knife  box 

1, 2, 27, 28, 32, 33, 27, 4, 33, 78, 79, 7, 24, 15, 8, 9, 10, 17, 11, 12, 16, 1, 2, 27, 33, 27, 49, 11, 

3« 

Tray        

12,23,34. 
1, 2. 27. 28, 33, 27, 4, 49, 1, 2, 27, 28, 33, 27, 4, 9, 10, 17. 11, 7, 24, 8. 15, 30. 12,  80,  81,  57, 

37 
38) 
39 
40j 

Hanging  cabinet  A. 
Tool  chest  B 

38,12,77. 
82,83,84,85,86,87,89,90. 

Completed  prices  involving  all  the  foregoing  exercises. 

*  First  yearns  course. 

t  Second  year's  course. 

i  Third  year's  course. 

§  Fourth  year's  course. 

II  Sloyd  exercise— A  manipulation  with  a  tool,  involving  mental  and  physical  efforts. 

The  figures  indicate  the  exercises  involved  in  making  each  model,  and  are  explained  in 
the  key  below.  For  example:  1  means  rip  sawing;  2,  crosscut  sawing;  4,  cross  planmg;  7,  bor- 
ing, etc. 

KEY  TO  NUMBERS  USED  IN  ANALYSIS. 


1.  Bip  sawing. 

2.  Crosscut  sawing. 

3.  Length  planing  (edge). 

4.  Cross  planing  (end). 

5.  Oblique  sawmg. 

6.  Oblique  planing. 


7.  Boring  (horizontal). 

8.  Curve  filing(convexcurve). 

9.  Curve  sawmg. 
10.  Spoke  shaving. 


13.  Filing  right  angles  (exte- 

rior). 

14.  Block  planing  (free-hand). 

15.  Curve  flling(eoncave  curve). 
18.  Gluing. 

17.  Modeling  with  spokeshave. 
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18.  Beveling  with  block  plane.    41.  Modeling  with  spokeshave  65.  Half  hlmd  haunohed  mor- 

19.  Straight  edge  filing.  (nonsymmetrio).  tise  and  tenon. 

20.  Fixing  metS  fittings.  42.  End  filing.  67.  Double  mortise  and  tenon 

21.  Metal  filing.  43.  Halved  lapping.  with  miter. 

22.  Filing  symmetrical  curves.  44.  Grooving  with  chisel.  68.  Dovetailmg. 

23.  Nailing.  45.  Veiningr  n, «„„  69.  Mitering  (miter  boxj. 

i:  Compass  sawing.  46.  Carving^  Ornamentmg.  70  slotting  .(router  planing). 

25.  Filing   right   angles    (Inte- 47.  Oblique  surface  planing.  71.  Dovetailing  II. 

rior).  48.  Punching.  72.  Straight  edge  bevehng. 

26.  Beveling  with  flat  file.  49.  Beveling  with  jack  plane.  73.  Gouging  (scooping). 

27.  Length    planing     (surface  50.  Babbit  planing.  74.  Contouring. 

planing).  51.  Mitering.  75.  Carving  (bas-relief). 

28.  Sguaring.  52.  Grooving  with  gouge.  76   Pitting  hinges. 

20.  whittling  (point  whittling).  53.  Scraping   with   round  77.  Shellacking  . 

30.  Modeling  with  knife.  scraper.  78.  Butt  joining  (housed  joint). 

31.  Boring  (perpendicular).         54.  Planing  octagonal  prism.  79.  Butt  joining  (end  jomt). 
33.  "To  joint  "a  surface  (wind-  55.  Planing  round  prism.  80.  Dovetail  with  miter. 

ing  sticks).  56.  Fitting  axle.  81.  Geometric  carving. 

33.  Gauging.  57.  Clamping.  82.  Paneling. 

34.  Nail  sinking.  58.  Chamfering  with  chisel.  83.  Half  blind  dovetailing. 

35.  Halved  together  joint.  59.  Chamfering  with  knife.  84.  Fitting  lock. 

36.  Chiseling.  60.  Fitting  dowels.  85.  Making  moldings. 

37.  Countersinking.  61.  Wedging.  86.  Plow  planing. 

38.  Screwing.  62.  Cutting  with  drawing  knife.  87.  Mortise  and  tenon  (stile  and 

39.  Modeling  with  spokeshave   63.  Mortise  gauging.  rail). 

(symmetric).  64.  Halved  comer  joint.  88.  Inlaying. 

40.  Scraping.      40 §.      "Flush  65.  Open  mortise   and  tenon  89.  Doweling. 

joint."  joint.  90.  Gluing  joints. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  Institute  has  but  one  tuition  rate,  without  reference  to  the  work  pursued. 
Thirty  dollars  per  term,  or  $80  per  year  if  paid  annually  in  advance,  entitles  a  stu- 
dent to  admission  to  any  and  all  lines  of  work  within  the  scope  of  his  ability.  Every 
student  makes  a  deposit  of  $5  to  cover  loss,  breakage,  material  used,  etc.  Any 
imearned  part  of  this  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Correspondence  regarding  information  from  this  department  is  cordially  solicited, 
not  only  concerning  financial  and  other  arrangements  of  the  sloyd  courses,  but  also, 
and  rather,  concerning  the  theoretical  and  practical  significance  of  it.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  in  fact  any  who  desire  to  give  or  receive  points  of  information  of  the 
subjects  of  manual  training  and  Sloyd  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

Chas.  a.  Kunou,  Director. 
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VI. 

The  Califoenia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Feancisco, 

California. 

TMs  Educational  Institution  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  like  the  several 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  recorded  in_  this  Report, 
is  the  outcome  of  the  public  spirit  of  a  single  worthy  citizen. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Principal  George  A.  Merrill,  B.  S., 
for  the  several  circulars  of  the  school  from  which  the  following 
statements  are  taken;  and,  also,  for  a  letter  under  date  of  May  35, 
1896,  from  which  I  venture  to  quote.  From  the  first  "Circular  of 
Information"  (January  1, 1895)  a  few  lines,  descriptive  of  the  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  passages  relating  to  the  proposed  courses  of 
instruction,  are  taken.  The  main  account  is,  however,  from  the 
handsome  pamphlet  of  33  pages  entitled  "Circular  No.  3." 

In  speaking  of  the  Circulars  Principal  Merrill  says: 

"The  Circular  of  Januarir  1,  1895,  was  issued  before  the  school  was  opened,  and 
was  necessarily  incomplete  in  several  respects.  Among  other  things  of  interest  the 
new  Circular"— (that  of  July  1,  1896)  "  wiU  contain  an  itemized  list  of  the  cost  of 
various  equipments  in  each  department.  This  list  we  have  talsen  directly  from  our 
vouchers  and  is  more  complete  than  any  list  I  have  ever  seen  in  publication. 
*  *  *  If  you  have  read  our  circular  of  Jan.  1,  1895,  you  understand  our  plan 
of  instruction,  combining  the  Manual  Training  and  Trade  School  ideas  in  a  single 
curriculum,  as  set  forth  on  page  16.  There  is  no  other  institution  in  existence  in 
which  these  two  ideas  are  so  intimately  associated,  and  to  that  extent  our  school  is 
unique." 

"Have  you  received  any  information  concerning  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Indus- 
try, for  which  ea  endowment  of  $400,000  has  become  available,  and  which  will  be 
opened  here  within  a  year?  For  fear  you  have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
herewith  a  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Wilmerdinet'sWill,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California." 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  from  the  copy  of  the  will  which 
relates  to  the  school;  in  which,  the  intent  of  the  founder  to  creace  an 
industrial  trade  school,  is  clearly  stated: 

Sixth — I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Regents  of  the  Universitjr  of  California 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  ($400,000)  dollars,  upon  the  following  trusts  and 
conditions,  to  wit : 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  school,  to  be  called ' '  The  Wilmerding  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,"  to  teach  boys  trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a  living  with  their  hands, 
with  little  study  and  plenty  of  work. 

Said  Regents  are  empowered  to  purchase  lands  and  erect  thereon  suitable  work- 
shops an'l  places  of  instruction,  and  to  equip  the  same  with  such  machinery,  tools, 
and  implements  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  and  proper;  but  I  suggest 
to  them  that  the  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands,  and  the  constmction 
and  equipment  of  said  workshops  and  places  of  instruction,  be  kept  within  such 
bounds  as  that  the  portion  of  said  four  hundred  thousand  ($400,000)  dollars  there- 
after remaining  shall  be  able  to  produce  an  income  sufflcient  to  forever  maintain 
and  support  said  school.  Said  Regents  are  authorized  to  invest  the  portion  of  said 
fund  which  shall  remain  after  the  purchase  of  said  land  and  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  said  workshoj)s  and  places  of  instruction,  in  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
interest-bearing  securities,  but  no  portion  of  said  fund  or  of  the  income  which  may 
be  derived  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  or  diverted  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  said  school. 
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The  few  lines  descriptive  of  the  general  appearance  and  cost  of  the 
buildings  are  from  pages  8  &  9  of  the  circular  of  Jan.  1,  1895,  as 
follows: 

The  architecture  is  Spanish  in  general  style;  the  buildings  are  broad  and  strong, 
substantially  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  slate.  Standing  by  themselves,  they 
are  amply  provided  with  light  and  air.  Without  unnecessary  ornament,  the  build- 
ings are  simple,  chaste,  and  dignified,  impressing  you  with  the  sense  of  strength, 
repose,  and  adaptation  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  will  accommo- 
date about  350  pupils  when  the  school  is  f  uU,  and  have  cost  less  than  §45,000.  When 
the  entire  plant  is  finished  it  will  represent  approximately  $115,000,  as  follows:  Lot, 
with  grading,  §40,000;  building,  |45,000;  machinery,  furniture,  and  fittings,  $30,000— 
in  all,  §115,000..  There  will  remain  of  the  endowment  $485,000,  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  school  and  its  field  of  work  wiU  be  limited  by  the  income 
of  this  sum  until  some  generous  sympathizer  shall  give  us  further  means. 

The  proposed  plan  of  the  "Courses  of  Industrial  Art"  are  from 
pages  15-17  of  the  "  Circular  of  1895"  and  are  here  quoted  as  show- 
ing the  educational  ideas  and  plans  of  the  directors  of  the  new  school 
which  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  and  formalized  in  the  latest 
circular,  hereafter  quoted. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

In  formulating  the  courses  of  instruction — their  general  character,  the  details  of 
each,  the  methods  of  presentation,  and  the  general  plan  of  instruction — the  first 
thought  has  been  to  comply  with  the  broad  and  generous  terms  of  the  founder's 
bequest,  as  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  paragraph  of  the  deed  of  trust,  and  as  printed 
on  page  7  of  this  circular.  At  the  time  when  the  deed  was  executed,  September  31, 
1875,  the  manual  training  idea  had  not  been  developed  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  James  Lick  contemplated  an  institution  the  object  and  purpose  of 
which  should  be  restricted  to  giving  young  men  and  women  simply  the  general 
culture  and  development  that  the  ordinary  course  of  manual  training  is  understood 
to  impart,  and  to  which  its  aim  is  rigidly  limited,  according  to  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  term  "manual  training."  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  Mi-.  Lick 
had  in  mind  a  school,  and  not  merely  a  number  of  workshops ;  he  provided  for  an 
institution  to  promote  "intelligent  mechanical  skUl,"  and  not  a  place  to  perpetuate 
the  routine  and  drudgery  of  shop  life. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  endowment,  as  thus  interpreted,  a 
careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  entire  field  of  industrial  education,  vrith  a  view 
to  selecting  such  features  as  could  best  be  adapted  to  our  especial  needs  and  incor- 
porated in  a  scheme  of  instruction  that  will  accomplish  the  following  specific  ends: 

First.  To  give  each  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  some  one 
industrial  pursuit,  from  which  he  may  earn  a  living. 

Second,  At  the  same  time,  to  see  that  his  acquaintance  with  tools  and  materials, 
and  with  science  and  art,  is  broad  enough  to  allow  the  fullest  development  in  liis 
special  field  and  to  permit  of  his  ready  adjustment  to  the  new  and  varying  condi- 
tions that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  all  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts. 

Third.  To  develop  in  him  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  will  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  active  citizenship. 

Analysis  of  the  ordinary  manual  training  and  ti'ades  school  courses  shows  that 
they  bear  to  each  other  a  conjugate  or  reciprocal  relation,  and  this  relationship  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  combine  both  ideas  in  a  single  course,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  outlined. 

Manual  training  schools  throughout  the  United  States  confine  themselves  to  a 
course  that  is  usually  of  only  three  .years'  duration,  and  is  valued  for  the  general 
and  symmetrical  education  it  affords,  rather  than  for  the  specific  information  it 
imparts,  while  the  question  as  to  what  particular  pursuit  the  student  is  going  to 
follow  for  a  living  receives  little  or  no  consideration,  this  important  and  critical 
matter  being  left  to  the  student's  own  discretion  after  graduation.  It  is  our  plan 
to  begin  with  a  manual  training  course,  and  when  the  student  has  nearly  completed 
it  to  allow  him  to  select  One  of  fourteen  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  that  are 
designated  in  the  curriculum  as  technical  courses,  in  order  that  he  may  devote  to 
his  chosen  field  of  work  his  entire  time  for  a  year  and  a  half,  making  the  course 
four  years  in  all.  When  the  pupils  enter  the  school  our  first  care  will  be  to  cultivate 
in  them  power  and  judgment,  good  tastes  and  correct  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
This  will  be  done  as  far  as  .possible  ^hrough  the^^ency  of  things  that  will  be  of 
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service  to  lliem  in  the  later  parts  of  their  course  or  in  after  life.  Littleby  little  this 
educational  process  gives  vray  to  the  consideration  that  our  social  conditions  require, 
that  every  member  of  the  community,  if  he  is  to  be  successful,  must  know  thor- 
oughly some  one  thing,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  our  course  is  to  afford  each  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  pertains  to  one  of  several  of 
the  most  important  industrial  pursuits.  In  other  words,  we  begin  from  the  educa- 
tional or  esthetic  side,  and  end  with  the  practical  or  labor  side. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  manual  training 
course  to  these  purposes  necessitates  some  important  modifications  of  it.  Sooner  or 
later  the  student  must  learn  to  execute  his  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
this  implies  a  gradual  development  of  skill  that  is  not  usually  contemplated  as  a 
feature  of  manual  training.  This  acquirement  of  skill  we  shall  try  to  bring  about 
gradually,  but,  in  the  end,  the  success  of  each  studert  will  be  measured  by  his  ability 
to  do  his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  product  of  his  labor,  if  placed  in  the  open 
market,  would  stand  the  test  of  competition. 

The  manual  training  part  of  our  curriculum  is  different  for  boys  and  girls,  but 
otherwise  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  will  be  required  of  all;  but  after  two  and 
a  half  years,  when  the  separation  into  technical  courses  takes  place,  each  student's 
work  must  be  original  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  instruction  will  be  adapted  strictly 
to  his  individual  needs.  Though  for  two  and  a  half  years  pupils  are  to  be  assembled 
in  classes  for  instruction,  still  the  method  of  individual  original  work  will  be  used 
from  the  first  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  extent  of  its  use  will  be  steadily  increased 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  wiU  be  no  sudden  change  of  methods  from  the  manual 
training  to  the  technical  parts  of  the  course. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  Circular  No.  3  sufBciently  explain 
themselves  and  show  the  present  status  of  this  interesting  school: 

The  Califoknia  School  of  Mechanical  Aets. 
historical. 

The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  is  the  outcome  of  the  public  spirit  of 
James  Lick,  a  citizen  of  California.  Having  been  brought  up  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, earning  his  living  in  early  manhood  as  a  mechanic,  he  sympathized  with 
the  struggles  of  the  young  for  a  place  in  life,  and  resolved  to  found  a  school  where 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  themselves  could  receive  such  an  education  as 
would  give  them  a  foothold  in  the  world. 

On  September  31,  1875,  Mr.  Lick  executed  a  deed  of  trust  by  which  he  conveyed 
to  certain  trustees  a  large  amount  of  property  for  various  purposes  of  public  benefit, 
of  which  this  school  was  one.  Its  endowment  is  provided  for  in  the  deed  of  trust 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Fourteeth.  And  in  further  trust,  to  found  and  endow,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  ($540,000),  an  institution  to  be  called  "  The  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,"  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  educate 
males  and  females  in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  such  as  working  in  wood,  iron,  and 
stone,  or  any  of  the  metals,  and  in  whatever  industry  intelligent  mechanical  skill 
now  is  or  can  hereafter  be  apphed ;  such  institution  to  be  open  to  all  youths  born 
in  California.  The  institution  shall  be  founded  and  endowed  under  the  direction 
of  said  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  Horace  Davis,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  John  Oscar  Eldridge, 
John  O.  Earl,  and  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  who  are 
re(juired  to  acquire  the  site  thereof,  and  to  form  a  corporation,  the  only  corporators 
bemg  themselves,  to  own,  control,  and  manage  the  said  institution,  the  members  of 
said  corporation  never  to  exceed  seven,  and  vacancies  in  the  membership  to  be  filled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  survivors." 

The  execution  of  this  particular  portion  of  the  trust  was  delayed  by  prolonged 
litigation,  and  it  was  not  until  January  3,  1895,  that  the  buildings  were  completed 
and  the  school  formally  estabUshed. 

On  Monday,  January  14,  1895,  instruction  was  commenced  with  an  enrollment 
of  106  boys  and  30  girls  in  the  junior  (first-year)  classes.  Middle  (second-year) 
classes  were  not  inaugrurated  until  the  opening  of  the  second  school  year  July  23, 
1895,  at  which  time  a  new  first-year  class  of  75  boys  and  50  girls  was  admitted  by 
competitive  examination.  In  the  same  manner  the  programs  of  the  third-year  and 
fourth-year  work  will  begin  as  the  pioneer  class  progresses  to  those  stages. 
Although  all  departments  of  the  school  are  now  organized  and  equipped,  and  will 
be  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  school  year,  July  37,  1896.  the  full 
enrollment  of  four  grades  of  students  will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  year 
following. 
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LOCATION. 

The  school  occupies  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Utah,  and 
Nebraska  streets,  It  is  distant  exactly  one  mile  from  the  city  hall,  and  is  easily 
reached  from  several  lines  of  street  cars.    *    "•'    * 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  two  main  buildings — ^the  Academic  Building  and  the  Shops.  Both  are 
of  stock  brick,  with  trimmings  of  artificial  stone. 

The  Academic  Building  is  of  three  stories.  It  fronts  123  feet  on  Utah  street,  and 
its  greatest  depth  is  71  feet.  In  the  basement  all  the  walls  and  partitions  are  made 
of  artificial  stone,  cast  in  situ,  and  the  floors  are  entirely  of  concrete.  The  chemi- 
cal laboratory  and  the  room  for  cookery  are  made  fireproof.  Every  room  of  the 
building  is  provided  with  means  of  lighting  by  both  gas  and  electricity.  The 
plumbing  is^aU  exposed  and  thoroughly  sanitary.  The  ventilation  is  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  the  hollow  brick  walls,  supplemented  by  a  number  of  large 
air  shafts  leading  to  theattic,  and  by  registers  placed  beneath  the  windows  to  sup- 
ply fresh  air.  Heat  is  provided  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  pipes  placed  around 
the  window  sides  of  each  room,  fed  from  the  engine  exhaust  and  from  the  boiler 
in  the  shops. 

The  Shop  Building  is  made  up  of  a  two-story  portion,  107  by  40  feet,  a  one-story 
portion,  50  by  60  feet,  and  an  additional  cupola  shed — a  structure  10  by  13  feet — 
jbuilt  entirely  of  iron.    This  building  also  is  heated  by  steam. 

A  third  building,  16.5  by  31  feet,  surrounds  the  brass  furnaces,  core  oven,  and 
terrarcotta  kiln.    This  structure  is  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron  on  wooden  frame. 

CONDITIONS   OF  ADMISSION. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  this  State  qualified  to  enter,  and  is  free  of 
charge  for  tuition.  The  requirements  necessary  for  entrance  are  substantially  the 
same  as  are  needed  to  enter  the  last  of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  pubUc  schools. 
These  i-equirements,  however,  are  not  rigidly  insisted  upon,  but  regard  is  had  to  the 
general  intelligence  and  good  intentions  of  the  applicant. 

The  number  admitted  to  the  next  class,  beginning  Wednesday,  July  29,  1898,  will 
be  limited  to  75  boys  and  50  girls. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  recommendation  from  their  former 
teachers,  principals,  or  school  superintendent. 

Candidates  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  if  not  admitted  upon  recommenda- 
tion, must  pass  a  written  examination,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  determine 
the  applicant's  ability  to  express  himself  clearly  and  correctly  by  means  of  simple 
English  sentences,  and  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  arithmetic,*  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  United  States  history  and  descriptive 
geography. 

The  qualifications  of  candidates  residing  at  places  remote  from  San  Francisco 
wiU  be  determined  by  correspondence,  as  far  as  possible. 

EXPENSES. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own 
books,  drawing  instruments,  overalls,  aprons,  and  edge  tools,  and  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  working  materials.    The  total  expense  averages  about  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

Working  materials,  such  as  lumber,  iron,  clay,  chemicals,  sewing  materials, 
drawing  materials,  etc. ,  are  pmrchased  in  quantities  for  each  department,  and  at 
the  opening  of  each  term  payments  are  required  in  advance  for  the  estimated  cost 
of  materials  for  the  ensuing  half-year.  For  the  year  1896-97  this  charge  has  been 
fixed  at  five  dollars  a  term.  No  part  of  this  amount  will  be  refunded  to  pupils  who 
leave  the  school  before  the  end  of  a  tenu  for  which  payment  has  been  made.  This 
forfeiture  applies  also  to  those  dismissed  for  cause. 

Drawing  instruments  can  be  purchased  from  the  school  at  cost,  if  desired.  It  is 
important  that  these  insti'uments  should  be  of  good  quality  and  well  selected.  The 
sets  handled  by  the  school  are  sold  at  prices  from  five  to  ten  dollars.  These  are  to 
be  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  and  they  last  throughout  the  course. 

A  set  of  chisels  and  plane  blades  for  carpentry  and  pattern  making  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  school,  if  desired,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  They 
are  required  of  all  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year. 


♦Including:  the  decimal  notation,  fi-actions,  and  square  root,  but  oraittinsr  partial  payments,  bank 
discount,  and  all  other  technical  parts  of  commercial  arithmetic, 
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A  set  of  carving  tools  is  required  during  the  second  year.  These  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  school  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  per  set  of  ten  tools. 

Each  boy  entering  the  machine  shop  must  provide  himself  with  the  following 
tools :  5-inch  try-square,  8-lnch  outside  calipers,  4-inoh  outside  calipers,  6-inch  out- 
side calipers,  6-inch  dividers,  12-inch  steel  straight-edge,  |-pound  hammer.  These 
are  sold  by  the  school  for  five  dollars  per  set. 

For  two  members  of  the  same  family  one  set  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  tools 
will  be  sufQcient. 

All  other  tools  and  appliances  are  furnished  by  the  school,  and  loss  or  break- 
age, resulting  fronx  carelessness,  is  charged  to  the  pupil  responsible  for  such 
damage.    *    *    * 

The  work  of  keeping  in  order  the  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  tools,  and 
machinery  affords  opportunities  for  students  to  earn  a  small  amount  by  working 
before  and  after  school  hours  and  during  vacations.  To  those  who  can  not  afford 
to  purchase  all  the  books,  instruments,  and  tools  required,  the  school  will  under- 
take to  loan  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  things  needed.  Applications  for  loans 
must  be  made  in  writing.  Printed  blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  at  the 
principal's  office. 

Students  whose  parents  do  not  reside  in  the  near  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  can 
find  good  board  and  lodging  at  prices  ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty  dollars  per 
month.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  school  to  assist  pupils  to  secure  proper 
accommodations  in  quiet  and  respectable  homes. 

CALENDAR. 

The  third  school  year  will  begin  Monday,  July  37,  1896.  All  second-year  and 
third-year  pupils  must  be  present  on  the  opening  day ;  places  will  not  be  reserved 
for  absentees.  Candidates  for  admission  must  appear  Wednesday,  July  39,  at  9 
o'clock.    Instruction  for  first-year  classes  will  begin  Monday,  August  3. 

DAILY  PROGRAM. 

Hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  diu-ing  the  first  two  years  of 
the  coiu-se,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  diuing  the  remaining  two  years.  The 
time,  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.  is  divided  into  seven  periods  of  about  fifty  min- 
utes each.  For  each  period  the  program  provides  work  of  some  kind,  for  rest  and 
study  appropriate  intervals  are  taken  from  each  period  as  often  as  may  be  advisable. 

The  amount  of  prescribed  home  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  students 
are  required  to  devote  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  to  original  investigation 
and  inquiry,  and  to  reflecting  upon  and  anticipating  their  school  affairs.  Such 
home  work  as  is  given  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  regularly.  At  least  one  and 
one-half  hours  per  day  should  be  devoted  to  actual  study  at  home,  free  from  dis- 
turbing influences. 

REGULATIONS. 

It  is  important  that  students  should  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance,  and 
that  their  hours  for  amusement  and  diversion  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  school  work. 

The  ijlan  of  instruction  gives  the  pupils  exceptional  freedom  and  privileges,  and 
none  vml  be  retained  who  fail  to  show  proper  appreciation  of  these  conditions. 

Due  care  and  protection  must  be  extended  to  all  school  property. 

GRADUATION. 

The  school  diploma  vriU  be  awarded  to  each  student  who  completes,  with  credit- 
able standing,  any  one  of  the  Trades  or  Technical  Courses  offered. 

The  principal  and  teachers  are  prepared  always  to  furnish  vsritten  statements 
certifying  good  standing  in  scholarship  and  deportment  in  aU  cases  where  the  stu- 
dent's record  shows  that  he  is  worthy  of  such  recommendation. 

Graduates  should  be  able  to  go  directly  into  such  occupations  as  their  courses 
may  lead  to,  and  to  earn  good  wages  from  the  beginning.  With  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  science  and  art,  and  the  close  acquaintance  with  aU  kinds  of  tool  work 
afforded  by  the  school  course,  its  graduates  should  find  no  difficulty  in  working 
rapidly  into  prominence,  and  in  commanding  full  and  liberal  remuneration  in  their 
respective  lines. 

The  school  will  not  guarantee  positions,  but  it  will  endeavor  to  find  suitable  places 
for  its  graduates,  and  to  follow  each  in  his  or  her  career. 
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PLAN  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

A  complete  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  of  which  the  first  half  is  devoted 
to  a  Preliminary  Course,  and  the  last  two  years  to  a  formal  Apprenticeship  in  some 
department  .  ,     ,    ,     . 

The  prime  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  trades.  It  auns  to  give  each  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  some  one  industrial  pursuit,  from  which 
he  may  earn  his  living.  It  offers,  however,  something  more  than  the  mere  equiva- 
lent of  a  workshop  apprenticeship. 

1.  Before  commencing  work  exclusively  at  his  trade,  each  student  must  first  com- 
plete a  graded  course  of  woodwork  and  ironwork,  involving  the  elem.ents  of  car- 
pentry, pattern  making,  forging,  molding,  and  iron  fitting,  and  covering  the  first 
two  years  of  attendance. 

2.  A  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  draw- 
ing precedes  and  parallels  the  purely  apprenticeship  instruction  of  the  last  two 
years. 

By  means  of  these  lines  of  preliminary  instruction  the  student's  acquaintance 
with  tools  and  materials,  and  with  science  and  art,  is  made  broad  enough  to  allow 
the  fullest  expansion  in  any  trade  that  he  may  select,  and  to  permit  of  his  ready 
adjustment  to  the  new  and  varying  conditions  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
all  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts. 

3.  There  is  the  additional  advantage  that  the  shop  instruction  throughout  is  based 
upon  work  that  is  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  not 
for  the  profit  of  his  employer.  This  does  not  imply  that  his  time  of  labor  is  frit- 
tered away,  or  that  he  is  not  made  to  realize  the  conditions  he  will  have  to  face  in 
after  life.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  marketable  goods,  and  his  success  in  the  school  is  measured  by  his  ulti- 
mate ability  to  execute  his  work  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  product 
of  his  labor,  if  placed  upon  the  market,  wiU  stand  the  test  of  competition. 

The  school  has  facilities  for  teaching  the  following  trades  and  technical  courses: 
(1)  Carpentry;  (2)  pattern  making;  (3)  forging;  (4)  molding;  (5)  jnachine-shop  prac- 
tice; (6)  machine  dravsing;  (7)  architectural  drawing;  (8)  technical  design;  (9)  mod- 
eling; (10)  wood  carving;  (11)  cookery;  (13)  dressmaking;  (18)  millinery;  (14)  pre- 
paratory for  technical  college  course. 

PKBLIMINAET  COnKSE. 

The  two-years  preliminary  course  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  different  trades 
and  technical  courses.  This  part  of  the  curriculum  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
course  given  in  the  so-called  Manual  Training  Schools.  It  is  different  for  boys  and 
girls  as  regards  tool  work  and  domestic  branches,  but  otherwise  it  is  the  same  for  all 
students,  and  is  required  of  all.  It  divides  its  time  equally  between  academic  and 
industrial  branches. 

The  Academic  Branches  include  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  History.  One 
period  of  fifty  minutes  per  day,  for  two  years,  is  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects, 
with  the  exception  of  History,  which  is  given  on  alternate  days. 

The  instruction  in  English  includes  word  study,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  practice 
in  written  and  oral  expression,  and  a  study  of  literature  through  EngUsh  classics. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  elementary  algebra,  and  plane,  solid,  and 
spherical  geometry,  carried  on  side  by  side  throughout  both  years. 

The  science  work  consists  of  physics  during  the  first  year  and  chemistry  during 
the  second  year. 

The  preliminary  instruction  includes  also  a  general  course  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  history. 

The  Industrial  Branches  are  made  up  of  the  three  elements:  Tool  work,  Industrial 
Art,  and  Household  Art  and  Science. 

The  Industrial  Art  instruction  begins  the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  Free-hand  rep- 
resentative and  decorative  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  modeling,  and  carving, 
are  substantially  the  same  for  both  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  year,  from  which 
point  of  divergence  the  boys  continue  along  the  mechanical  and  architectural  lines, 
while  the  girls  do  more  of  the  free-hand  work,  such  as  designing. 

The  Tool  work  (for  boys  only)  consists  of  a  graded  course  of  carpentry,  molding, 
and  pattern  making  during  the  first  year;  forging,  molding,  and  iron  fitting  during 
the  second  year;  and  during  the  first  term  of  the~third  year  machine-shop  practice. 

The  work  in  Hoiisehold  Art  and  Science  begins  in  the  first  year  with  a  course  of 
plain  sewing  and  the  preliminary  parts  of  cutting  and  fitting.  Drafting  and  dress- 
making proper  are  completed  during  the  fiist  terni  of  the  second  year.    The  rest  of 
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the  second  year  is  used  for  millinery.  The  third  year  work  of  this  department  com- 
prises cookmg  and  a  comprehensive  course  in  the  direct  application  of  science  and 
art  in  the  household,  includiag  interior  decorations  and  furnishings,  heating, light- 
ing, Tentilating,  and  other  sanitary  conditions,  and  hygiene, 

TRADES  AND  TECHNICAL  COUKSES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  each  student  must  elect  one  of  the  courses 
enumerated  on  page  15,  and  must  serve  in  it  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years. 

All  apprentices  arerequired  to  meet  one  hour  per  week,  either  in  a  body  or  in  sec- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  paipers  and  reports  to  be  submitted  by  individual 
members,  somewhat  after  the  seminary  plan.  The  subjects  of  these  reports  are 
selected  or  assigned  by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  and  relate  to  manu- 
facturing processes  and  devices,  to  topics  from  the  history  of  art  and  industry,  and 
to  scientific  subjects.  Each  report  must  be  exhaustive,  and  will  be  placed  before 
the  class  as  clearly  as  possible  by  means  of  priated  abstracts  and  the  stereopticon, 
the  presentation  to  be  followed  by  a  thorough  discussion. 

AU  apprentices  are  given  a  brief  course  in  poUtical  economy,  commercial 
geography,  physical  geography,  and  United  States  history  and  government. 

Several  pages  giymg  detailed  courses  of  instruction  in  the  fourteen 
trades  and  employments  taught,  follow: — then  the  catalogue  of  stu- 
dents, and  then  the  interesting  details  of  the  cost  of  equipment  of 
the  several  departments;  which,  as  it  mav  he  found  serviceable  as  a 
guide  for  other  schools,  is  given  here  in  full. 

Inventory  and  cost  of  equipments  for  each  department. 

ENGLISH. 

Desks  for  pupils $304. 82 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair 20. 70 

Books  and  portraits 111.  35 


HISTORY. 

Desks  for  pupils 320. 60 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair 20. 70 

Maps  and  books 31. 75 

MATHEMATICS. 

Desks  for  pupUs 304. 82 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair 20. 70 

Books 8. 75 

PHYSICS. 

Six  tables 31. 00 

Three  doz.  stools 30. 00 

Two  storage  cabinets 88. 00 

Apparatus,  tools,  etc 1, 036. 34 

Woodwork  in  dark  room  and  storeroom 38.20 

Desks  for  pupils  in  lecture  ropm 304. 82 

Shades  for  darkening 16. 00 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair 20. 70 

CHEMISTRY. 

Lumber  for  woodwork — desks,  cases,  etc 158. 94 

Labor  on  woodwork 218. 60 

Hardware — locks,  etc 92. 48 

Plumbing 284'.  12 

Pamtmg 60. 00 

Glassware  and  apparatus 466. 42 

Condensing  apparatus 39.  00 

Three  doz.  stools 34.  00 

Sundries , , .'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.  3. 62 


1436.87 


373.05 


334.37 


1,545.06 
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FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

(a)  Light  and  shade — 
Storage  case  for  drawing  boards,  cabinet,  and  three 

screens $161. 00 

Three  doz.  Worcester  stands 323. 00 

One  hundred  and  fifty  drawing  boards 45. 00 

Models,  casts,  and  photos 361.97 

Three  doz.  chairs on'  Sn 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair *"•  Ix 

^^"^^ —  *855.33 

(&)  Color  room- 
Three  doz.  stands 466. 60 

Three  doz.  chairs o^"  Xa 

One  hundred  drawing  boards 37. 00 

539. 60 

$1,394.93 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Fifteen  double  stands 383. 41 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  drawing  boards 145. 54 

Cabinets,  sliding  blackboard,  etc 113. 32 

Tools  and  ihstraments 55. 48 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair SO.  70 

^"^^'^ —        734.76 

MODELING. 

Apron  case,  two  pan  racks,  bins,  etc 197. 06 

Three  doz.  Worcester  stands 352. 43 

Fifteen  doz.  galvanized  pans 51. 07 

Casts,  photos,  etc H?"if 

Terra-cotta  kiln «i«51-  7b 

Tools ^-"5 

1,005.39 

WOOD  CARVING. 

Ten  quadruple  benches,  with  vises 313. 08 

Clamps,  mallets,  brushes 83. 43 

Grindstone  and  stand 36. 00 

Storage  cabinet 39. 00 

400.51 

SEWING. 

Six  tables 38.  50 

Three  storage  cabinets 104.  00 

Five  sewing  machines 186.  60 

Curtains  and  rods 29.  50 

Mirror 50.  00 

Sofa 13.  00 

Five  doz.  baskets 30.  00 

Ten  sets  drafting  systems,  and  forms 118.  93 

Three  doz.  chairs 36.  00 

Teacher's  desk  and  chair 30. 70 

Sundries 2.  65 

619. 87 

COOKERY.* 

Sundries 5. 25 

ENGINE  AND  BOILER. 

4  by  16  feet  tubular  boiler  and  stack,  including  setting 964.  35 

35-horsepower  Armington&Sims  engine,  with  bed  and  fittings.  3, 157.  28 

Stratton  separator  and  Goubert  heater 203.  90 

Tools  for  engine  room  and  boiler  room 94.  38 

Sundries,  including  woodwork 75.  33 

3,474  93 

«Ei^ 


$3,  353. 68 
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CABPENTRT  AND  PATTERN  MAKING. 

Benches $395.  35 

Thirty  quick-acting  vises 131. 38 

Thirty  sets  bench  tools 485. 37 

Turning  and  pattern-making  tools 167. 18 

Sundry  small  tools 64.  51 

Two  grindstones  and  stands 70. 56 

15-inch  double-arbor  Fay  circular  saw 355.  00 

Witherby,  Rugg  &  Richardson  20-inch  pattern  lathe 137. 00 

36-inch  Berry  &  Orton  band  saw 139. 00 

24-inch  Fayplaner 314.  00 

Glue  heater  (castings  and  fittings) 8. 40 

Twelve  diamond  lathes,  13  inches  by  5  feet 886.  57 

Beltmg  and  shafting 326.  60 

Office  cabinets 59.  00 

Sundries 93.  86 

FORGING. 

300-pound  Bement  &  Miles  steam  hammer,  with  fittings 786. 65 

Twenty-two  anvils 895. 50 

Castings  and  blast  gates  for  twenty  students'  forges 305. 03 

Three  bjrge  forges 67. 00 

Overhead  piping  for  blast  and  exhaust,  including  No.  5  Sturte- 

vant  blower  and  No.  55  Sturtevant  fan 597. 00 

Bituminous  floor 159. 69 

Grindstone  and  stand 45. 00 

Diamond  emery  stand.  No.  5 65. 38 

Prentice  drill  press,  30-inch 87. 00 

Shafting  and  beltmg 311 .  80 

Five  vises 83. 00 

Twenty  benches 134. 83 

Sundry  tools 371. 03 

Lumber  and  hardware 147.  93 

Officefittings 41.00 

Sundry  labor 144. 55 

Sundries 43. 36 

FOUNDRY. 

No.  1  Whiting  cupola,  erected  and  lined,  with  ladles 573. 50 

Materials  for  iron  shed  around  cupola 396. 33 

No.  8  Baker  blower  and  engine 508. 69 

Stover  exhaust  tumbler  and  fittings 135. 07 

Platform  scales 33. 08 

Materials  for  flasks  and  bins .' 334. 86 

Materials  for  concrete  floor 89. 30 

Tvrenty  sets  bench  tools 78. 44 

Sand 66. 83 

Labor 239. 85 

Sundry  tools 54. 98 

Brass  furnaces  and  core  oven 401. 01 

MACHINE  SHOP.* 

Eight  Putnam  lathes,  14  inches  by  5  feet 1, 380. 00 

One  Putnam  lathe,  14  inches  by  6  feet 183. 50 

One  Prentice  lathe,  14  inches  by  6  feet 870. 00 

One  MuUer  lathe,  31  inches  by  8  feet 432.50 

One  Pond  planer,  34  inches  by  34  inches  by  8  feet 450. 00 

One  Worcester  drill  grinder,  No.  1,0 70. 00 

One  Aurora  drill  press,  34  feet 160. 00 

Stow  center  grinder 15. 00 

Diamond  wet  grinder.  No.  3 105. 00 

Diamond  dry  grinder,  No.  6 73.75 


3,365.75 


3,800.84 
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Shafting  and  belting $519. 69 

Benches,  lockers,  and  other  woodwork i  cS"  ^? 

Lathe  chucks ]^l'il 

Twenty-three  bench  vises "«•  oo 

Fifty  sets  Starrett's  bench  tools 35».  bO 

Sundry  tools  and  steel ir  on 

S""*^"^ !:^  $5,616.63 

tTNOLASSIPIED  EXPENDITURES. 

Office  fittings  and  furniture 479. 68 

Corridors  and  stairs,  matting  and  rubber 333. 51 

Steam-heating  plant 1, 194. 25 

Blackboards 317. 76 

Fire  hose  and  five  reels 233. 50 

Gas  fixtures 167. 75 

Garden  and  grounds 114. 85 

Janitor's  implements  and  garden  tools 138. 56 

Teachers'  lunch  room 33. 45 

Janitor's  room 57. 65 

Mirrors,  towels,  clocks,  etc 70. 13 

Settees 95-00 

Sundry  chairs 34. 00 

Sundry  tables 30.00 

Door  mats ■ 17. 35 

Flag 9. 00 

Collection  of  wood  specimens 25. 00 

Sundry  painting 75. 48 

Sundry  lumber 69. 04 

Sundry  finishing  hardware 70. 90 

Sundry  labor 603. 30 

Sundries,  less  discounts  for  cash 65,48 

4,169.48 

Total  expenditures 30, 987. 13 

Estimated  cost  of  completing — 

Department  of  Cooking 500. 00 

Machine  Shop 1, 000.00 

^  1,500.00 

Total  cost  of  equipments 33, 487. 13 

Summary  of  attendance  for  year  1895-96. 


First 
year.  ■ 

Second 
year. 

Total. 

86 
50 

82 
18 

"168 

Girls                

68 

Total - -- -- - 

136 

100 

836 

lAst  of  Members  of  Corporation  and  Faaulty  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 

Arts. 

Board  of  Trustees. — Horace  Davis,  President;  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  Vice-President; 
John  O.  Earl,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  James  Spiers. 

Officers  of  instruction. — George  A.  Merrill,  B.  S.,  Principal,  theoretical  mechanics; 
Miss  Emma  Hefty,  B.  L. ,  English;  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hobe,  Recorder,  history  and  gov- 
ernment; George  B.  Miller,  M.  A.,  mathematics;  Miss  Caroline  W.  Baldwin,  B.  S., 
D.  Sc,  physics;  William  H.  HoUis,  B.  S.,  chemistry;  Miss  Eda  Menzel,  freehand 
drawing,  designing,  carving;  Oliver  S.  Goodell,  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing; Felix  Peano,  modeling,  designing,  and  architectural  ornament;  Miss  M.  L. 
Crittenden,  sewing  and  cookery;  Edward  T.  Hewitt,  carpentry  and  pattern  making; 
J.  L.  Mathis,   forging;   Matthew  Arnold,   molding  and  machine-shop  practice; 

irvmg  P.  Henning,  enginiSfgi/f/zecf  by  Microsoft® 


VII. 

The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology, 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Technical  Schools  of_  the 
country  is  the  school  to  be  known  hy  the  above  title  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  in  September,  1896. 

The  account  of  the  school  which,  with  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings,  aj)peared  in  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
July  15tli,  1895,  being  an  authorized  statement  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  school,  follows: 

A  new  Technical  School — It  is  a  memorial  to  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  in  Potsdam — A 
handsome  endovmient  and  complete  equipment — It  will  cooperate  with  the  State 
Normal  School. 

An  important  addition  to  the  Manual  Training  schools  of  the  United  States  is  being 
made  here.  It  is  the  new  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology.  The 
buildings  for  this  new  school  are  now  being  erected  here  opposite  the  large  group  of 
buildings  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  with  which  they  will  form  a 
handsome  and  notable  group. 

The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology  is  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  Streatfield  Clarkson,  who  died  at  his  home  here  last  August.  Mr.  Clarkson 
possessed  a  large  fortune  and  was  unmarried.  Some  time  before  he  died  he  spoke 
casually  to  Ms  cousin,  T.  Streatfield  Clarkson,  and  to  his  sisters,  the  Misses  Clark- 
son, of  his  desii-e  to  found  a  trades  school  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  boys  of  the 
country. 

Before  anything  could  be  done,  however,  Mr.  Clarkson  met  with  an  accident  in 
his  quarries  and  died  suddenly,  leaving  no  wiU.  His  heirs,  however,  determined  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  They  conferred  with  ex-Judge  Charles  O.  Tappan-,  ex-Con- 
gressman A.  X.  Parker,  John  G.  Mclntyre,  and  Prof.  George  H.  Sweet,  of  this  place,  as 
to  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Charkson's  wishes.  Mr.  Mclntyre  and  Professor 
Sweet  were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  Manual  Training  schools  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  which  they  did  last  December.  As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  it 
was  decided  that  a  purely  trades  school  could  not  succeed  in  Potsdam,  as  it  is  only 
in  great  centers  of  population  that  they  attract  any  considerable  number  of  students. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  a  school  of  greater  scope  than  a  mere  trades  school 
was  wanted. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  Elizabeth 
Clarkson,  Frederica  Clarkson,  and  Annie  Clarkson,  has  since  then  had  charge  of  the 
business  connected  with  the  school.  They  have  had  many  conferences  with  the 
leading  manual  training  educators  of  this  country,  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  the 
architect  of  the  school  buUdings,  Edgar  A.  Josselyn,  of  New  York,  their  aim  being 
to  make  the  group  of  buildings  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  school  of  tech- 
nology. 

The  responsible  head  of  the  new  school,  who  wiU  be  known  as  the  Director,  is 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Eaton,  who  has  just  resigned  his  position  in  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  had  charge  of  the  department  of  the  science  of  technology.  Professor 
Eaton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  was  an 
instructor  there  for  several  years.  Afterward  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mechanic 
arts  department  in  the  Teachers'  College,  in  New  York. 

The  school  will  begin  its  work  fuUy  endowed  and  with  the  best  equipment  that 
can  be  had.  Mr.  Clarkson's  heirs  have  already  furnished  the  money  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  buildings,  and  besides  have  given  $100,000  as  an  endow- 
ment fund.    The  tea.olda^^j^^^^^ji^j.^Q^^,  will  consist  of  an  instructor 
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in  joinery  and  pattern  work,  two  instructors  in  drawing,  one  in  the  forge  shop  and 
foundry,  one  m  the  machine  shop,  one  in  mathematics,  one  in  En^ish,  one  in 
domestic  science  and  two  in  domestic  art. 

Speaking  of  the  aim  of  the  school.  Professor  Eaton  said  to  the  Tribune  corre- 
spondent: 

"  The  aim  has  been  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  here 
and  give  to  the  students  in  that  school  instruction  in  manual  training,  since  the 
State  now  demands  manual  training  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  the  large 
cities.  The  purpose  is,  then,  to  give  instruction  to  such  students  in  special  Unes,  as 
domestic  science,  or  home  hygiene;  domestic  art,  as  millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.; 
instruction  in  form  study  and  drawing  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  water  colors,  and 
clay  work;  in  grammar  school  manual  training  in  wood,  high  school  manual  train- 
ing in  joinery,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  founding,  forging,  and  mechanical 
work. 

"  The  school  is  to  be  independent  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  by 
having  special  courses  distinct  from  those  in  the  Normal  School,  as  technical  courses 
in  the  above  subjects,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  English  and  mathematics, 
and  in  domestic  science  a  sufficient  amount  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Since  the 
object  is  to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  make  good  citizens  as 
well  as  to  attain  the  ability  to  earn  a  good  living,  students  can  learn  to  become  good 
machinists  or  good  carpenters  or  good  blacksmiths. 

"A  class  win  also  be  formed  in  machine  design,  taking  up  the  following  subjects: 
Mechanical  drawing  as  a  fovmdation,  together  with  mathematics,  English,  the  man- 
ual training  elements,  and  the  theory  of  mechanical  construction,  such  as  mechanism, 
the  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  strength  of  materials.  In  this  course  prac- 
tical illustrations  will  be  taken  into  the  class  room,  and  from  these  actual  working 
drawings  made,  the  various  mechanical  movements  studied,  and  the  necessary  size 
of  the  different  parts  computed.  The  laboratory  method  of  teaching  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed. Formerly  one  studied  from  text-books  entirely  or  received  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures,  which  in  many  cases  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  Here  a 
certain  amount  of  material  will  be  presented  by  text-books  and  lectures,  but  the 
truth  of  this  instruction  is  tested  by  actual  experiments  in  laboratory  work. 

"  The  idea  here  is  to  teach  something  more  than  a  mere  trade,  as  is  done  in  the 
New  York  trades  schools.  The  idea  is  to  make  something  more  of  a  boy  than  a 
simple  machinist.  So  a  certain  amount  of  English  and  mathematics  wiU  be  required. 
A  student  completing  a  three-years'  course  in  this  school  will  be  well  fitted  to  enter 
the  technical  schools  of  Cornell  University  and  such  institutions  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  and  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  from  this  school  a 
student  must  have  done  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  enable  him  to  enter  such 
institutions.  Students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old  before  they  can  enter  the 
school;  both  sexes  wiU  be  admitted.  Admission  will  be  by  examination,  except  in 
the  case  of  normal-school  students,  who,  of  course,  will  be  qualified  to  enter. 

"I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  the  standard  of  this  school  is  to  be  such  that  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  tnistees  will  be  recognized  as  a  truthful  statement  of  hon- 
est labors.  That  is,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  slide  through.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
high-standard  school.  I  regard  the  opportunities  of  this  school  as  unusually  great, 
and  I  believe  that  with  its  fine  equipment  and  ample  endowment  it  will  be  able  to 
do  great  good  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  and  other  States,  who  in  the 
years  to  come  will  learn  in  this  school  to  fit  themselves  for  lives  of  usefulness." 

When  the  school  opens  its  doors  many  normal-school  students  will  avaU  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.    The  Potsdam  Normal  School  has  750  students. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  September  9tli,  1895,  received  from  the 
Director  of  this  new  school,  announcing  the  proposed  opening  of 
the  school  and  the  anticipated  issuing  of  a  "  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion," Director  Eaton  states: 

Although  we  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  Trade  classes,  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
know  it  as  a  Trade  School,  but  rather  as  a  Technical  School.  One  of  the  foremost 
courses  will  be  that  containing  our  Normal  work. 

AU  our  technical  work  will  be  supplemented  with  a  thorough  study  of  English, 
French  or  German  and  Mathematics.  Drawing  both  on  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts 
sides  wiU  be  largely  introduced  into  all  the  courses. 

It  being  a  co-educational  institution  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  larger  so  called 
Technical  Institution  of  the  country. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Eaton,  Director. 

To  Col.  I.  Edwards  cuSMsltized  by  Microsoft® 
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As  there  are  two  special  points  of  interest  in  tlie  development  of 
the  plan  of  this  new  enterprise;  one,  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  something  other  than  a  mere  "Trade  School"  is  needed,  the 
other,  arising  directly  from  the  vicinage  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
for  their  duties;  and,  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  the  present  Report  must  consist  in  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  the  comparison  of  the  methods  and  courses  of  study  in 
the  several  institutions  herein  described; — although,  where  more  defi- 
nite details  are  desirable,  the  several  institutions  should  be  applied  to 
by  the  investigator  for  their  official  and  later  publications — ^it  seems 
desirable  to  reprint  here,  in  full,  the  official  announcement  of  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  this  new  institution. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  the  rise  of  this  new  class 
of  Educational  Institutions,  sporadically,  in  different  localities — the 
original  ideas  of  the  founders,  are  generally  modified  after  careful 
investigation  of  similar  experiments  elsewhere;  and,  also,  how  each 
new  school  is  plainly  individualized  and  influenced  by  its  local  sur- 
roundings. 

In  the  Spring  of  1896,  a  handsome  pamphlet  with  a  page  illustra- 
tion of  the  building  of  the  new  school,  was  issued  by  the  authorities* 
which  is  here  given  in  full. 

History  amd  Pueposb. 

The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  School  of  Technology  has  been  founded  as  a  memorial 
to  one  whose  thought  and  energy  was,  while  Uving,  expended  in  trying  to  help  some 
less  fortunate  individual,  and  whose  personal  character  was  a  good  example  of 
moral  rectitude. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  before  his  sudden  death,  was  quietly  trying  to  formulate  some  plan 
which  could  be  put  in  operation  whereby  young  men  were  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  working  under  competent  supervision  and  thus  learn  some  trade  to  be  followed 
as  a  means  of  earning  their  livelmood.  This  idea  was  constantly  with  him,  and  had 
he  lived  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  in  operation. 

The  present  plan  to  carry  out  his  wish  to  aid  young  men  and  young  women  who 
show  a  desire  to  aid  themselves  is  being  most  excellently  carried  out  by  tbe  gener- 
ous support  and  advice  of  the  Misses  Clarkson,  sisters  of  the  deceased,  and  will  be 
based  upon  the  following  Unes: 

1.  Technical:  Training  the  student  for  an  engineering  profession  and  for  special 
skiU  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  and  domestic  arts  and  apphed  sciences  by 
giving  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  are  found  to  develop  the  qualities  of  self- 
rehance,  sound  judgment,  and  logical  reasoning,  together  with  the  laboratory 
methods  of  learning,  which  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving 
lasting  results. 

3.  Normal:  Giving  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  of  manual  training  subjects  in  the  public  school  service. 

3.  Liberal:  Believing  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  scientific  and  technical 
studies  and  exercises,  which  tend  to  make  men  resolute,  exact,  and  strong,  at  least 
a  moderate  amount  of  those  culture  studies  which  tend  to  make  men  broad  and 
liberal,  a  certain  amount  of  this  work  has  been  added  to  the  other  studies. 

An  appUcation  having  been  filed  indue  form,  the  school  was  incorporated  by  and 
admitted  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Thomas 
S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology,"  and  an  absolute  charter  was  executed 
on  March  19,  1896,  granting  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  power  to  confer  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  and  grant  diplomas  or  certificates  to  such  as  in  their  judgment 
may  be  worthy. 

Although  well  equipped,  and  endowed  with  a  generous  amount,  all  sums  received 
from  tuitions  will  be  used  to  secure  the  best  telent  and  facilities  for  the  proper 
advancement  of  the  aims  of  the  school. 

The  intention  is  not  to  make  this  a  local  institution;  students  from  any  other  sec- 
tion may  be  enrolled  upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission. 

*  The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology.  Potsdam,  N.Y.  First 
Circular  of  Informatioiu    l^ff-lGg?.    Pp.  McrOSOft® 
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Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  footing  to  the  privilegjes  of  the  school. 

Location. — The  school  is  located  on  Maia  street,  in  the  -village  of  Potsdam,  county 
of  St.  Lawrence,  State  of  New  York,  upon  high  ground  and  in  a  thoroughly  healthy 
section. 

Potsdam  is  on  the  line  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Eailroad,  and  is 
easy  of  access  from  all  points. 

Buildings  and  equipment. — The  buildings  consist  of  one  main  buUdiag,  87  by  57 
feet,  three  stories  and  a  basement  high,  with  one  wing  on  each  side,  180  by  36  feet, 
one  story  high,  all  constructed  of  Potsdam  red  sandstone,  with  roofs  of  Spanish  tile, 
with  Hayes  patent  skylights  on  the  wings. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  of  fireproof  construction,  consisting  of  iron  " 
girders  with  brick  arches  turned  between  them;  the  stair  well  is  also  of  fireproof 
construction,  having  iron  stairs  with  slate  treads  and  iron  and  concrete  landings, 
thus  forming  a  safe  exit  incase  of  fire.    As  an  extra  precaution,  a  fire  line  has  been 
run  to  all  portions  of  the  buildings. 

The  floors  of  the  wings  are  of  concrete,  with  maple  floors  laid  on  cedar  sleepers 
embedded  in  concrete,  except  those  of  the  forge  shop  and  foundry,  which  are  of 
brick  and  concrete  respectively. 

The  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  fan  and  indirect  radiators; 
the  fan  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  300  cubic  feet  of  air  per  student  during 
each  ten  minutes;  an  auxihary  heating  system  has  also  been  installed,  consisting  of 
low-pressure  steam  radiators  and  cofls. 

The  bmldings  are  lighted  throughout  with  electricity  and  gas,  both  of  which  are 
generated  by  the  school  plant. 

The  equipment  consists  of  two  80-horsepower  boUers  which  are  to  furnish  the 
steam  for  the  engines  and  the  heating  system. 

Power  for  the  shops  is  suppUed  by  electric  motors,  electricity  for  which  is  gener- 
ated by  two  direct  connected  upright  40-horsepower  engines  and  25  kilowatt-  gen- 
erators. All  electric  work  is  of  the  most  approved  type  and  is  installed  so  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  electrical  engineering  students. 

The  machine  laboratory  is  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  type  of  lathes, 
planers,  shapers,  mflling  machines,  etc.,  each  ha-ving  its  o-wn  full  complement  of 
tools,  together  with  aU  those  special  tools  needed  in  a  well-arranged  machine  shop. 

The  wood  laboratory  has  its  benches,  turning  lathes,  and  the  necessary  mill  tools, 
as  circular  saws,  band  saws,  etc. 

The  forge  laboratory  is  equipped  with  forges,  tools,  etc. ,  the  blast  for  the  forges 
being  furnished  by  an  electric  blower. 

The  foundry  has  afl  that  is  needed  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  art  of  found- 
ing, the  casts  being  made  in  lead  and  plaster. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  have  all  of  the  apparatus  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

In  the  selection  of  the  equipment  for  the  domestic  science  and  art  laboratories  and 
for  the  several  drawing  rooms,  special  care  was  exercised  to  choose  only  articles 
which  would  best  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  nothing  will 
be  found  wanting  that  is  needed. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the' illustration,  by  means  of  the  stereopticon, 
of  lectures  upon  all  subjects  in  connection  with  the  school  work. 

The  library  -will  be  of  the  laboratory  kind,  supphed  -with  the  necessary  tools  and 
apparatus  in  the  shape  of  books  upon  physics,  mechanics,  electricity,  public  hygiene, 
drawing,  and  all  kindred  subjects,  and  these  tools  wiU  be  used  as  freely  as  are  those 
of  the  wood  or  forge  shops. 

A  large  assembly  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  600,  is  fitted  -with  folding 
opera  chairs  and  aU  the  necessary  outfit  for  illustrated  lectures. 

Organization. — The  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  the 
director,  ex  officio,  as  executive  oflicer. 

The  best  interests  of  the  various  classes  are  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
instructors,  and  recommendations  are  made  to  the  trustees. 

Lectures. — Lectures  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  upon  those  subjects  having 
a  direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
students. 

Degrees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  those  success- 
fully completing  the  required  amount  of  work  in  the  engineering  courses  of  study, 
issued  under  the  seals  of  the  Institution  and  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  degree  the  student  must  have  completed  the  prescribed  studies 
and  exercises  of  the  course,  and  pass  final  examinations  upon  the  same.  He  must 
also  prepare,  during  the  last  year  of  his  attendance,  a  thesis  upon  some  subject 
relating  particularly  to  his  fJJgjTfl^^  jm^ygygig^jj^nal  report  of  machines,  engi- 
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neering  work  or  discoveries  relating  to  hia  special  subject,  or  an  account  of  some 
original  research  made  by  himself. 

This  thesis  must  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  Director  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Diplomas. — The  diploma  of  the  school  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  fuU  amount  of  work  required  for  any  of  the  regular  courses 
of  the  school,  and  who  pass  successfully  the  final  examinations  of  such  courses. 

Certificates. — A  certificate  signed  by  the  Director  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Tnistees  will  be  ^iven  to  those  successfully  completing  the  work  of  any  one  of 
the  special  classes,  with  the  name  of  the  class  or  classes  in  which  the  student  studied 
inscribed  upon  it. 

COtraSBS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Course  1,  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design;  course  3,  electrical  engineer- 
ing; course  3,  domestic  science  and  art;  course  4,  machine  work  and  smithing; 
course  5,  woodworking  and  pattern  making;  coijrse  6,  normal  manual  training. 

For  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers  in  any  special  branch  of 
Manual  Training,  a  course  of  one  year  will  be  arranged. 

The  founders  of  the  school,  understanding  the  need  of  well-equipped  teachers  for 
the  so-caUed  new  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  have  generously 
offered  the  advantages  of  its  equipment  and  teachers  trained  in  this  specific  work 
to  the  board  of  pubhc  instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  to  enable  such  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
public-school  service,  at  a  nominal  sum  mentioned  under  "  Tuitions."  These  sums 
are  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  materials  used,  the  cost  of  the  instruction  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  equipment  being  defrayed  by  the  founders. 

Special  classes  in  Manual  Training  for  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  village 
will  be  opened  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
within  the  limits  of  the  accommodations,  preference  being  given  to  those  who  show 
the  most  earnest  effort  in  their  other  studies. 

A  certificate  wiU  be  granted  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  work  of  any  of 
these  special  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  electrical  engineering  course,  other  engineering  courses 
as  may  be  deemed  best  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  the  most  beneficial  in  its 
results,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  the  trustees  as  being  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  school,  will  be  added  from  year  to  year,  when  the  occasion  demands.  And  this 
wiU  indicate  the  direction  of  the  future  growth  of  the  school. 

Any  student  desu-ing  to  take  any  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Potsdam  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  not  found  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Technology,  wiU  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  amount. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

To  courses  1,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  student  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  satisfactorily  the  examina- 
tions in  the  following  subjects: 

Arithmetic:  This  includes  fractions,  percentage,  proportion,  and  mensuration. 

Geography:  This  includes  poUtical  and  commercial  geography,  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  drainage  basins,  watersheds,  ocean  currents,  and  their  relations  and 
adaptations  to  commercial  intercourse,  both  domestic  and  international. 

EngUsh  composition:  A  letter  describing  schools  attended,  the  time  spent  and 
subjects  studied,  and  the  purpose  in  coming  to  this  school,  must  be  written  during 
the  examination  period,  with  all  the  words  speUed  correctly  and  the  sentences 
formed  in  a  grammatical  and  concise  manner. 

To  course  3. 

Algebra:  Fundamental  operations;  use  of  parentheses;  factoring;  highest  com- 
monfactor;  least  common  multiple;  fractions,  simple  and  complex;  simple  equations, 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  involution  of  monomials  and  polynomials; 
evolution  of  monomials  and  polynomials  and  cube  root  of  numbers;  the  theory 
of  exponents,  with  appUcations;  radicals  and  solution  of  equations  contaiiaing 
radicals;  quadratic  equations;  ratio  and  proportion:  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression.  A  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  topics  in  algebra  maybe  found  in  any 
of  the  following  text-books :  "Wells'  Academic  Algebra,  Wentworth's  School  Algebra, 
or  Bradbiu^y  and  Emery's  Academic  Algebra. 

Plane  geometry:  As  much  as  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of  WeUs'  or 
Wentworth's  geometries,  digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Arithmetic:  As  much  as  is  contained  in  the  academic  arithmetics,  including  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

French:  The  amoimt  of  French  necessary  for  entrance  would  he  represented 
approximately  by  the  Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar.  The  candidates  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  read  French  at  sight  and  to  translate  readily  simple  English 
into  French. 

English:  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write,  in  an  hour,  on  some  subject 
familiar  to  liim,  a  short  English  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  pimctuation, 
grammar,  idiom,  and  natural  in  style.  Judgment  will  be  given  upon  how  well 
rather  than  upon  how  much  is  written. 

The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  correct  specimens  of  bad  English  set  for 
him  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

With  the  following  books  the  applicant  must  be  familiar.     Those  marked  (a)  are 
to  be  read  and  those  marked  (6)  are  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate 
will  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure. 
For  1896: 

(a)  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller  ;  Scott's  Woodstock;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  George  EUot's  SUas  Mamer. 

(5)  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas;  Webster's  First  Bunker  HiU  Oration. 

For  1897: 
(o)  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  in  London; 
Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline;  George  EUot's  Silas  Mamer. 

(b)  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on  the  Conciliation  with 
America;  Scott's  Marmion;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

For  1898: 
(a)  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  books  1  and  3;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  1  and  22;  The  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

(6)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  ConciUation  with  America;  DeQuin- 
cey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

History.  United  States  History  to  the  present  time,  as  foimd  in  Fiske's  History 
of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

To  course  6. 

Students  presenting  diplomas  of  Normal  Schools,  Colleges,  Universities,  High 
Schools,  Academies,  Academic  Departments  of  Union  Schools,  or  Regent's  Diplomas 
may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  Normal  Manual-Training  Covirse  without  an  exami- 
nation. Applicants  for  the  special  Manual-Training  classes  not  students  of  a  State 
Normal  School  must  pass  examinations  as  for  courses  1,  3,  4,  and  5.  For  Normal 
students,  see  course  6. 

For  admission  to  the  classes  for  the  public  school  children  of  the  village,  blanks 
signed  by  the  principal  of  their  school,  stating  that  the  candidates  are  earnest 
students,  must  be  presented  with  the  applications. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  school  building  from  9  a.  m.  to  13  m,, 
and  from  2  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ,  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  38  and  39,  1896. 

For  further  information  and  application  blanks,*  address  the  Director,  Charles  W. 
Eaton,  Clarkson  School  of  Technplogy,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

*APPIJCATION  BLANK. 
[The  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memoral  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.] 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  school  wiU  please  observe  the  following  directions: 

1.  Answer  all  the  questions  fully. 

2.  Place  date  of  mailing  upon  the  blank. 

3.  Send  appUcations  to  the  Director  of  the  School  before  the  date  of  the  entrance 
examinations. 

Charles  W.  Eaton, 
Director  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  read  the  following  regulations: 
The  tuition  for  each  term  is  payable  in  advance. 

No  part  of  the  tuition  fee  will  be  refunded  ta,niipLls  who  withdraw  or  are  dis- 
missed from  the  school  mm^SMkimW^m&^toi  which  the  fee  is  paid. 
Promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance  upon  all  the  exercises  of  the  course  are 
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TUITION. 

Course  1,  per  term  of  twenty  weeks $30. 00 

Course  3,  per  term  of  twenty  weeks n  m 

Course  3,  per  term  of  twenty  weeks 30. 00 

Course  4,  per  term  of  twenty  weeks 30. 00 

Course  5,  per  term  of  twenty  weeks 30. 00 

Course  6  per  term  of  twenty  weeks '■ 30. 00 

Special  manual  normal  training  classes. 

Grammar  grade  work 6. 00 

Joinery 8. 00 

Pattern  making  and  turning 8. 00 

Machine  work  and  chipping  and  filing 10. 00 

Smithing 10. 00 

Sewing,  dressmaking,  or  millinery 8. 00 

Cookery 8.00 

These  tuitions  cover  and  include  all  necessary  supplies  and  tools  required  by  the 
student  for  the  work  in  the  laboratories  and  shops,  which  on  an  average  would 
aggregate  at  least  one-half  of  the  tuitions. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Board  can  be  had  in  private  families  at  rates  varying  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per 
week,  including  washing,  fuel,  and  lights. 

Those  preferring  to  board  themselves  can  obtain  furnished  rooms  at  from  $0.60  to 
$1.00  per  week. 

A  map  of  the  village,  with  many  boarding  places  marked  thereon,  wLU.  be  hung 
in  the  corridor  of  the  school  building  for  the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
school. 

Details  or  the  CotmsBS  oe  Insteuction. 

MECHANICAL  DKAWTNG  AND  MACHINE  DESIGN. 

First  year. 

.  Mrstterm. — Drawing, free-hand;  drawing, mechanical;  algebra;  physics;  English; 
woodworking. 

Second  term. — Drawing,  free-hand;  drawing,  mechanical;  algebra;  plane  geome- 
try; physics  and  mechanics;  turning  and  pattern  making;  sheet-metal  work  (prin- 
ciples of  surface  development);  English. 

absolutely  insisted  upon.     Continued  absence,  without  notification,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  withdrawal. 

189._ 

1.  Name  in  fuU, 

3.  Eesidence, 

3.  Age, 


4.  What  class  do  you  wish  to  enter? 

5.  Are  you  attending  school?    If  so,  where?. 

6.  If  not  now  in  school,  where  did  you  last  attend?. 

7.  Have  you  a  regular  occupation?    If  so,  what? 

8.  What  do  you  intend  to  make  your  future  occupation?  _ 

9.  Give  name  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian. 


10.  Give  name  and  address  of  a  person  to  whom  you  can  refer  for  a  testimonial  of 
character.  _.   ...       ,,      ...  ^_ 

Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Second  year. 

First  term. — Drawing,  free-hand;  drawing,  mechanical;  plane  geometry;  metal- 
lurgy of  iron  and  steel;  strength  of  materials;  forging  and  molding;  EngUsh. 

Second  term. — Drawing,  free-hand;  drawing,  mechanical;  solid  geometry;  prin- 
ciples of  machine  construction;  theory  of  the  steam  engine;  machine  work; 
Enghsh. 

BLECTRIOAL  ENGINEERING. 

First  year. 

First  term. — Algehra  (advanced);  geometry  (soUd);  drawing,  mechanical;  draw- 
ing, free-hand;  chemistry,  general  lectures  and  recitations;  chemistry,  laboratory; 
English;  German;  joinery. 

Second  term. — Plane  trigonometry;  analytic  geometry;  chemistry,  lectures  and 
recitations;  chemistry,  laboratory;  drawing,  mechanical;  drawing,  free-hand; 
English;  German;  joinery. 

Second  year. 

First  term. — Physics,  acoustics;  descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy;  differen- 
tial calculus;  drawing,  mechanical;  mechanism;  English;  German;  wood  turn- 
ing and  pattern  work. 

Second  term. — Physics,  lectures;  physics,  laboratory;  magnetism;  mechanism, 
gear  teeth,  machine  tools;  drawing,  mechanical;  Enghsh;  German;  forging. 

Third  year. 

First  term. — Physics,  lectures;  physics,  laboratory;  electricity;  steam;  drawing, 
mechanical;  telegraphy  and  telephony;  integral  calculus;  English;  German; 
machine  work. 

Second  term. — Physics,  lectures;  physics,  laboratory;  electricity;  steam;  statics; 
drawing,  mechanical;  strength  of  materials;  English;  commercial  law;  machine 
w^ork. 

Fourth  year. 

First  term. — ^Technical  applications  of  electricity  to  telephony,  electric  lighting, 
electrical  generation  and  transmission  of  power,  etc. ;  physics,  laboratory;  hydrau- 
Ucs;  photometry;  steam  and  electrical  combinations;  strength  of  materials;  con- 
structive design  and  drawing. 

Second  term. — Technical  apphcations  of  electricity  to  welding;  railroads,  eleva- 
tors, signaling,  etc.;  measurements  of  electric  currents;  theoretical  electricity; 
theses;  cost  of  installation  and  design  of  electric  plants. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

First  year. 

First  term. — Physics  and  chemistry;  physiology  and  hygiene;  cookery;  sewing, 
plain;  drawing;  study  of  textiles. 

Second  term. — Chemistry  of  foods;  emergencies  and  home  nursing;  cookery; 
sewing  (care  of  machines,  etc.);  miUinery;  study  of  headdresses. 

Second  year. 

First  term. — Household  economy;  marketing;  cookery;  laundry  work,  mending 
of  laimdry  work;  dressmaking;  drawing,  free-hand;  millinery,  study  of  costumes. 

Second  term. — Cookery  and  the  method  of  properly  setting  and  serving  the  table; 
arrangement  of  the  home;  pubUc  hygiene;  drawing,  free-hand;  dressmaking;  design 
in  connection  with  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

MACHINE  WORK  AND  SMITHING. 

First  year. 

First  ferm.— Mathematics;  English;  drawing,  free-hand  sketches,  geometrical 
problems  and  simple  scale  drawings ;  forging,  caire  of  fire,  drawing,  upsetting  and 
forming  of  iron;  metal  work,  chipping  and  filing 

Second  term. — Mathematics;  English;  drawing,  working  drawings;  forging, 
forming,  and  welding;    metal  work,  lathe  work;   metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel 

(optional).  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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Second  year. 

First  ferai.— Mathematics;  history;  English;  drawing,  machiae  details;  forging, 
tempering  and  forming  of  tools;  metal  work,  lathe  and  shaper  work;  strength  of 
materials  (optional);  ornamental  work,  forging  (optional). 

Second  term. — Theory  of  machines;  civics;  English;  metal  work,  use  of  lathes, 
shapers,  planers,  drills,  and  milling  tools;  ornamental  ironwork  (optional);  draw- 
ing, intersection  of  sohds  for  sheet-metal  work. 

WOODWORKING  AND  PATTERN  MAKING. 

Mrst  year. 

First  ierm.— Mathematics;  English;  drawing,  free-hand  sketches,  geometrical 
problems,  and  simple  scale  drawings;  woodwork,  joinery,  and  care  of  tools;  phys- 
ical geography  as  applied  to  forest  growth. 

Second  term. — Mathematics;  English;  drawing,  working  drawings;  woodwork- 
ing, joinery  continued,  and  turning;  principles  of  construction. 

Second  year. 

First  term. — Mathematics;  history;  English;  drawing,  drawing  of  architectural 
aetaUs;  woodworking,  pattern  making,  and  study  of  founding;  building  construc- 
tion. 

Second  term. — Theory  of  strength  of  materials;  civics;  English;  drawing,  archi- 
tectural; woodwork,  constructive  work,  laying  out  hip,  valley,  and  jack  rafters, 
windows,  doors,  studding,  bridging,  and  cornices  with  practical  applications;  lectures 
on  miU  tools  and  woodworking  machinery. 

NORMAL  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  public  school  curriculum  in  so 
many  of  our  cities,  has  lead  to  a  great  demand  for  corapetent  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  these  subjects.  That  the  ordinary  teacher  can  not  take  this  responsibility 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  it  is  to  avoid  these  failures  that  many  institutions  are 
introducing  normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  special  work. 

The  teachers  Of  this  branch  of  education  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
needed  to  teach  any  of  the  other  studies  with  the  necessaiy  special  training  added. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  such  all  the  information  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tools  used,  the  cost  of  installing  the  outfit  in  other  schools,  besides 
practical  work  in  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  classes. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  many  other  schools  and  the  varied  series  of  exercises 
used  by  them  will  be  compared  and  discussed,  and  by  this  means  their  successes 
may  be  utilized  and  their  failures  avoided. 

Since,  in  the  presentation  of  these  exercises  to  the  class,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  the  instructor  in  making  the  model  as  upon  the  method  of  putting  it 
before  the  class,  the  normaj  student  must  complete  the  series  of  models  while  his 
other  work  is  being  carried  on. 

The  instruction  will  be  divided  into  the  manual  work  for  boys  and  the  maniial 
work  for  girls. 

Work  of  the  School  in  Detail. 
elements  op  mechanics. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  a  complete  study  of  the  elements  of  mechanism) 
consisting  of  the  laws  of  the  relative  movements  of  the  parts  of  machines;  the 
velocity  ratios  of  these  parts  when  the  power  is  transmitted  by  means  of  belts, 
gears,  or  by  frictional  contact;  the  forms  and  kinds  of  gear  teeth  and  the  method 
of  laying  them  out;  the  calculation  and  selection  of  the  various  members  of  link- 
work  combinations. 

Problems  containing  the  use  of  cams  to  cause  a  given  movement  to  be  realized 
from  a  certain  other  given  motion  are  studied,  involving  the  expenditure  of  thought- 
ful study  and  the  actual  laying  out  on  paper  of  the  necessary  cam  forms  to  accom- 
plish the  required  results. 

After  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  has 
been  acquired  through  the  study  of  mechanism,  the  ability  to  design  those  parts, 
making  each  of  just  the  proper  size  and  shape  to  be  pleasing  in  appearance  and  of 
ft  durable  character,  ''^iH  "J50J^f^/^'?D}^^^^^y  of  strength  of  materials. 
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STRBNGITH  OP  MATERIALS. 

This  embraces  the  behavior  of  materials  of  different  kinds  under  the  aj>pIication 
of  the  strain  of  tension,  compression,  shearing  or  beam  action.  The  practical  prob- 
lems given  vrith  this  subject  are  taken  from  actual  engineering  structures,  and  by 
their  solution  one  vrill  be  able  to  calculate  the  necessary  size  of  a  beam  to  carry  a 
given  weight,  how  the  trussed  roof  must  be  built  to  withstand  the  winter  snows 
and  winds,  how  the  riveted  joint  of  the  steam  boiler  must  be  put  together  to  have 
the  safety  of  those  about  them  insured,  and  how  the  mighty  rivers  can  be  made 
passable  for  the  heavily  laden  trains  by  means  of  properly  designed  bridges. 

The  reasons  for  the  selection  of  cast  iron  for  one  part  and  its  rejection  for 
another,  of  hard  steel  at  one  time  and  soft  steel  at  another  time,  of  a  hollow  shaft 
or  column  for  this  place  and  a  solid  one  for  that  place,  will  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  understood. 

The  resisting  qualities  of  the  many  kinds  of  building  stones,  of  the  limes  and 
cements,  against  the  action  of  the  weather,  water,  and  pressure  will  be  examined, 
and  the  proper  method  of  building  the  foundations  for  large  structures  under  com- 
mon and  .uncommon  conditions  will  be  explained. 

THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

From  the  coal  fields  to  the  power  of  the  locomotive  seems  a  large  gap,  but  the 
cycle  is  complete  and  follows  fixed  laws,  the  difference  in  intensity  being  only 
dependent  upon  the  skiU  of  the  designer  of  the  engines  and  boilers.  It  remains, 
then,  for  the  designer  to  make  the  entire  system  both  efficient  and  economical. 

The  exercises  in  this  subject  consist  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  experiments  per- 
formed upon  the  engine  and  boiler  plant  of  the  school. 

Instruction  wiU  be  given  upon  the  following  points: 

The  processes  of  the  combi^ion  of  fuel  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  production 
of  heat  by  this  means;  the  realization  of  power  to  do  work  at  the  steam  engine  by 
the  transference  of  the  stored-up  energy  m  the  steam;  the  economy  of  the  simple, 
compound,  and  triple  or  quadruple  expansion  engines  will  be  compared;  the  reasons 
for  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  governors  and  condensers,  and  the  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  each  wiU  be  examined;  the  different  kinds  of  mill, 
marine,  and  locomotive  types  of  engines,  and  the  Cornish,  return  fire  tubular,  the 
water  tubular,  the  upright,  and  locomotive  types  of  boilers,  with  the  proper  con- 
struction of  each,  will  be  studied  in  their  sequential  order. 

Experience  in  valve  setting,  making  actual  engine  and  boiler  tests,  and  calculat- 
ing the  efficiency  of  each  will  be  acquired,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  vpith  all 
the  facts  in  connection  with  steam  engines  and  boUers  obtained. 

DEAVraNG. 

Mechanical  drawing  as  carried  on  in  the  various  courses  consists  of  the  proper 
care  and  use  of  the  different  drawing  instruments;  their  practical  application  to 
geometrical  problems;  the  theory  underlying  the  work  of  orthographic  projections; 
the  principles  of  working  drawings,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  etc. ;  intersection  of 
solids  and  development  of  surfaces,  with  practical  problems  in  sheet  metal  work, 
machine,  engine,  and  agricultural  details;  isometric  drawing,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
used  in  practice,  to  illustrate  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  one  drawing. 

The  shop  method  of  assembling  and  filing  the  drawings  of  a  machine,  the  tracing 
and  taking  of  blue  prints,  and  special  problems  in  machine  design  and  machine 
construction,  are  placed  in  the  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design,  and  in  the 
engineering  courses,  together  with  the  application  of  mechanical  drawing  to 
descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy  in  the  latter  course. 

The  free-hand  drawing  is  carried  along  side  by  side  with  the  instrumental  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  early  representations,  from  which  the  exact  working  drawings 
are  made. 

The  division  which  relates  to  the  appearance  of  form  is  presented  through  the 
perspective  drawings,  outline  and  light  and  shade  from  cast.  The  principles  under- 
lying good  design,  pencil  and  pen  and  ink  representations,  also  form  a  part  of  the 
free-hand  work. 

ENGLISH. 

The  aim  in  the  English  work  is  to  give  to  the  student  an  ability  to  express  himself 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  to  make  him  conversant  with  the  derivation  of 
words,  with  the  forms  of  grammatical  sentences  and  with  the  styles  adopted  by 
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By  means  of  the  supplementary  reading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  special  work  at  school,  and  many 
of  the  written  exercises  will  consist  of  essays  or  reports  upon  knowledge  acquired 
by  this  means .  A  full  supply  of  the  magazines  and  papers  of  the  day,  whose  articles 
are  written  by  men  of  authority,  upon  all  the  techmcal  subjects,  are  on  the  shelves 
ready  for  constant  reference. 

GERMAN. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  not  to  attempt  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Germans,  but  rather  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  such  facility  in 
translation  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  foreign  works  relating  to  his  professional 
work.  For  this,  however,  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  the  language  is 
deemed  necessary;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  practical  work  with  the 
language  itself,  including  written  and  oral  exercises,  is  taken,  rather  than  study 
of  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  special  work  of  the  electrical  course  will  contain  instruction  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  necessary  to  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  electricity 
as  apphed  to  magnetism  and  the  generation  of  electricity  by  dynamos;  its  accumu- 
lation and  redismbution  by  the  storage  batteries;  its  appUcation  to  power  trans- 
mission for  mechanical  work  by  motors;  its  useful  action  in  the  arc  and  incandes- 
cent lamps  and  the  calculation  of  the  wiring  for  the  same;  its  application  to  the 
science  of  telegraphy  and  telephony  and  the  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  laying  out  central  and  isolated  plants  for  this  service  as  well  as  that  for  the  elec- 
tric lighting;  its  advantages  and  uses  in  the  electric  railroad  work,  and  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  severe  conditions  of  extreme  variations  of  loads; 
its  measurement  and  record  by  means  of  photography;  its  adaption  to  electro- 
metallurgy and  electric  welding;  and  finally  a  study  of  station  design  and  opera- 
tion, while  the  first  cost  and  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  running 
expenses  are  systematically  arranged. 

The  locating  and  remedying  faults  in  dynamos,  motors,  and  the  lines  of  a  system 
of  wiring  by  the  aid  of  the  magneto  Jbattery  and  galvanometer,  voltmeter,  bridge, 
fuse  wire  or  incandescent  lamps^Js-^complished  and  explained. 

The  tests  made  by  the  studeilis  upon  the  apparatus  of  the  school  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  them,  since  by  actually  doing  the  work  it  is  easier  to  fix  the 
principles  under  consideration  than  by  any  course  of  lectures  or  recitations. 

PHYSICS. 

The  instruction  in  physics  is  carried  along  upon  two  lines,  one  of  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  lectures  and  recitations,  including  the  study  of  the  general  and  theo- 
retical side  of  the  subject,  and  the  other,  of  the  work  in  the  laboratory  supplement- 
ing and  strengthening  the  work  of  the  former,  and  as  a  future  aid  to  both  the  class 
room  and  laboratory  work  a  large  number  of  practical  examples  involving  the 
various  elements,  as  they  are  studied,  are  given  out  for  solution. 

By  the  means  of  this  work  the  student  will  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  actions  of  nature  around  him,  such  as  gravity,  motion,  force,  velocity, 
mass  and  centrifugal  force;  the  law  of  levers  with  its  application,  of  falling  bodies 
as  shown  by  the  clock  pendulum,  of  balance,  composition,  and  resolution  of  forces. 

The  osmotic  transference  of  the  sap  in  the  trees,  the  capillary  action  of  the  oil  in 
the  lamp  wick,  the  mixture  and  diffusion  of  liquids,  pressure  and  its  action  in  both 
Uquids  and  gases,  the  law  of  expansion  of  gases,  of  pumps,  of  transmission  of  energy 
by  wave  motion,  all  of  these  will  be  investigated. 

Acoustics,  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity  in  its  elements  ■wili  all  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  lectures  will  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  worked  out  before  the  class  by 
the  instructor;  in  the  laboratory,  however,  the  student  must  do  and  prove  for 
himself. 

CHEMISTRY. 

As  in  physics,  chemistry  will  be  taught  by  both  class-room  and  laboratory  work. 
The  class-room  work  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  work  in  the  laboratory  to  verify  the  laws  brought  out  in  the  class  room. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  receives  instruction  in  chemical  manipulation,  and 
performs  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the  more 
important  elements,  and  the.  laws  of  chemical  acti< 
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The  elementary  work  in  qualitative  analysis  supplements  that  of  the  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  the  student  is  given  practice  in  the  solution  of  chemical  problems. 

In  inorganic  chemistry  the  student  acquires  direct  personal  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  phenomena  of  the  various  chemical  changes  and  compounds,  and  is  made 
familiar  with  the  chief  applications  of  this  science  in  commercial  and  industrial 
processes. 

In  qualitative  analysis  the  student  receives  practical  instruction  in  the  determina- 
tion of  common  acids,  practice  in  the  analysis  of  unknown  liquid  mixtures  and 
drinking  waters,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  analytical  reactions  of  each  base. 

The  study  of  the  element  carbon  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  various  car- 
bon compounds,  more  especially  those  compounds  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
as  the  various  forms  of  coal,  graphite,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  and  marble.  The  dependence  which  all  vegetable  life 
has  upon  the  compound  of  carbon  which  exists  in  the  atmosphere  will  also  be 
studied. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  greatest  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  both  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  and  as  affording  an  especially  sohd  basis  for  future 
instruction  in  the  other  work. 

The  divisions  of  the  work  in  mathematics  wiU  be  as  follows:  Algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  differential  calculus  and  integral  calculus. 

The  constant  endeavor  in  all  the  work  in  mathematics  is,  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  student's  power  of  logical  reasoning,  and  to  this  end  much  emphasis  is 
given  through  the  course  to  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

MANUAL  WORK. 

While  we  recognize  the  importance  of  mathematics,  drawing  and  English,  and 
while  the  student  is  gaining  knowledge  through  these  channels,  we  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  equal  value  of  the  manual  work  to  reinforce  the  academic 
studies.  In  all  the  systematic  work  at  the  bench,  lathe,  forge,  sewing  or  cooking 
table,  he  is  acquiring  those  essential  qualities  of  care,  patience,  promptness,  celerity, 
skiU,  and  above  all,  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  strength  of  judgment  in 
shaping  means  to  the  end.  This  work  consists  of  woodworking,  metal  working, 
cookery,  and  sewing. 

WOOD-WORKING. 

In  the  joinery  or  bench-work,  the  ^exercises  are  designed  to  give  practice  in  the 
use  of  saws,  planes,  chisels,  and  oliher  woodworking  tools.  By  the  use  of  the 
measuring  tools  the  work  is  laid  out  with  care  and  diligence  and  teaches  the  ele- 
ments of  precision  and  accuracy;  but  it  is  for  the  work  at  the  wood-turning  lathe 
to  develop  the  true  appreciation  of  form  in  design,  for  in  the  former  work,  straight 
lines,  square  edges,  and  plane  surfaces  are  used,  while  in  the  latter,  the  free-hand 
curved  surfaces  formed  by  the  turning  tools,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  hand 
and  will  of  the  operator,  give  those  subtile  curves  and  beautiful  forms  wfuch  appeal 
to  the  cultivated  senses. 

In  the  art  of  pattern  making,  both  the  processes  of  joinery  and  turning  are 
utilized,  and  after  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  shrinkage  of  metals  and  the 
draft  of  the  pattern,  etc.,  the  construction  of  actual  patterns  is  undertaken,  and 
from  the  simple  block  the  progress  to  those  pieces  requiring  cores,  and  cores  sup- 
ported by  other  cores,  partings,  and  all  the  other  intricate  and  delicate  points  which 
make  this  art  so  exact,  are  executed.  Those  patterns  are  then  taken  to  the  foundry 
and  there  their  good  qualities  or  faults  are  discovered.  In  the  foundry  the  casts 
are  made  in  lead  or  plaster. 

METAL  WORKING. 

Forging  embraces  in  its  methods  those  qualifications  necessary  to  develop  the 
ability  to  act  quickly  and  think  more  quickly,  as  is  so  well  brought  forth  by  the 
trite  saying,  "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot."  In  other  work  one  can  deliberate,  in 
this,  deliberation  gives  cold  iron. 

The  work  consists  of  exercises  in  drawing,  bending,  forming,  and  welding,  and  the 
forming  and  tempering  of  the  tools  of  steel  used  in  the  machine  shop;  ornamental 
ironwork  is  carried  along  in  the  course. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  first  exercise  consists  of  the  chipping  and  filing  of  flat, 
round,  and  irregular  surfaces,  and  making  of  the  accurate  instruments,  as  the 
calipers,  try-square,  and  insCljpftJaaifl!ifejd*gfifita3/?® 
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MACHINE  WORK. 

The  first  work  with  machine  tools  consists  of  the  exercises  of  turning  a  cylinder, 
turning  a  taper,  screw  cutting,  and  so  on  to  the  more  difficult  exercises  requiring 
the  use  of  all  the  various  tools  of  the  machine  shop,  as  hand  lathes,  engine  lathes, 
planing  machines,  shapers,  milling  machines,  drills,  and  grinders. 

Experience  in  the  patient  and  thoughtful  work  of  the  manufacture  of  twist  drills, 
cutters  for  milling  tools,  and  gear  teeth,  reamers,  etc.,  will  be  gained,  together  with 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of 
the  machines  and  tools  for  the  many  and  different  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  constructive  work  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  course  forms  a  summary  of 
the  different  elements  previously  studied. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  purpose  in  the  domestic  science  course  is  to  afford  training  and  instruction  in 
those  special  subjects  which  must  be  considered  in  the  daily  administration  of  every 
home.  A  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  food,  the  proper  selection  from  the  many 
kinds,  and  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  same,  is  necessary  to  the  most  health- 
ful and  pleasing  manner  of  living.  This  work,  to  be  at  its  best,  must  include  cookery, 
laundry  work,  household  science,  emergencies,  home  nursing,  public  and  private 
hygiene. 

In  the  cookery  the  student  obtains  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  breads,  meats,  soups,  desserts,  etc.,  with  the  preparation  of  a  breakfast, 
a  luncheon,  and  a  dinner. 

In  the  laundry  work  an  experience  with  the  various  qualities  of  soaps,  starches, 
washing  fluids,  bleaching  powders  and  bluings,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  their 
chemical  actions,  is  acquired. 

In  household  science  and  hygiene  an  acquaintance  is  made  with  the  care  and 
arrangement  of  the  person  and  the  home  to  give  the  best  sanitary  results,  while  in 
the  emergencies  and  home  nursing  the  ills  due  to  our  sanitary  conditions,  accidents, 
or  the  many  other  kinds  of  sickness,  are  studied  so  far  as  the  care  of  the  patient  and 
preparation  of  invalid  food  is  concerned. 

DOMESTIC  AET. 

As  the  condition  of  living  depends  so  much  upon  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples studied  in  domestic  science,  so  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  a  healthy  body 
are  enhanced  by  the  application  of  those  principles  found  under  the  head  of  domes- 
tic art,  as  the  proper  decoration  of  the  person.  These  include  sewing,  dressmaking, 
and  millinery. 

Sewing  comprises  the  various  kinds  of  stitches  used  in  hand  sewing,  including 
patching  and  darning.  The  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine  is  then  introduced, 
and  the  drafting,  fitting,  and  making  of  the  simplest  clothing. 

Dressmaking  is  a  continuation  of  the  sewing,  consisting  of  the  draughting,  tracing, 
and  cutting  of  the  close-fitting  garments,  and  that  the  student  may  have  the  ability 
to  originate  and  make  tasteful  garments,  talks  are  given  on  hygiene,  selection  of 
fabrics,  and  on  harmony  of  color  in  dress. 

The  aim  in  millinery  is  to  give  instruction  leading  to  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  student,  both  as  to  color  and  design,  in  order  that  it  may  be  appUed  in 
a  skillful  and  artistic  manner  in  the  manufacture  of  pleasing  head  gear. 

The  dexterity  in  the  making  and  arranging/jf  bows  and  the  harmonious  treat- 
ment of  colors  are  to  be  acquired  by  constant  practice  and  competent  criticism. 
This  practice  work  is  executed  upon  hat  frames,  using  colored  cotton  and  flannel  to 
represent  the  customary  silks  and  ribbons. 

The  student  must  flnally  make  a  hat  or  bonnet  from  an  original  design,  drawn 
and  colored  beforehand. 

Trustees  and  Executive  Committee. — Ehzabeth  Clarkson,  Frederica  Clarkson. 
John  G.  Mclntyre,  A.  M. ,  President ;  Annie  Clarkson,  Treasurer  ;  George  H.  Sweet, 
A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Secretary;  Abraham  X.  Parker,  B.  A.;  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  LL.  D.; 
Charles  W.  Eaton,  Director. 
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VIII. 

The  Industeial  Education  Movement  as  Undertaken  by  the 
Young  Mens  Christian  Associations. 

Tlie  rapidly  growing  interest  throughout  the  community  in  the 
movement  for  giving  to  American  youth,  available  opportunities  for 
obtaining  direct  educational  training  in  the  Industrial  Arts,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  various  localities,  some  few  of  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Associations  have  recently  opened  classes  for  such  ele- 
mentary training  in  industries. 

This  interest  is  further  emphasized  by  the  organization,  in  October, 
1892,  of  the  "Educational  Department  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee" ;  and  by  the  efforts  since  made  by  that  "Department"  to  pro- 
mote the  opening  of  similar  industial  classes  in  the  numerous 
associations  throughout  the  country. 

"The  Evening  Schools,"  which  for  some  twenty  years  were  car- 
ried on  by  these  Associations,  gave  the  elements  of  a  common  schoolj 
or  of  a  commercial  education,  for  those  who  either  had  enjoyed  no 
early  school  training,  or  for  those  who,  although  they  had  passed 
the  age  limit  of  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  still  wished  to 
pursue  their  studies. 

As  the  great  majority  of  those  attending  these  evening  classes 
were  self  supporting  young  men,  who  earnestly  desired  to  increase 
their  earning  capacity  as  workers;  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  direct  money  value  to  the  pupils  of  these  new  methods 
of  training  should  be  most  prominently  put  forward  in  such  argu- 
ments as  were  first  advanced  in  favor  of  their  general  introduction. 

These  Associations  have  always  made  free  use  of  the  printing  press ; 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  outlines  of  study  and  sugges- 
tions, Reports  of  proceedings  at  conventions,  etc.,  etc.,  bearing  on 
this  new  educational  movement,  have  been  issued  for  their  use  by 
"  The  International  Committee  of  The  Young  Mens  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, in  New  York  City." 

In  addition  to  these  official  publications,  to  be  freely  quoted  from 
later  in  this  paper,  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge,  the  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic Secretary  of  this  International  Committee,  (to  whose  courtesy 
I  am  indebted  for  the  material  here  made  use  of,)  has  found,  for  his 
appeals  on  these  topics  to  a  larger  public,  an  additional  organ  in 
the  notable  new  monthly  piiblication  entitled  "Education  Exten- 
sion "  first  issued  in  June,  1895,  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  This  pub- 
lication "devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Education  in  the  Home, 
School,  and  Business  ",  is  issued  in  Quarto  size. 

Some  thirty-four  authors,  each  in  charge  of  a  separate  Depart- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  Editor,  President  P.  Rogers  Cleary,  con- 
tributed to  the  first  number. 

As  each  writer  is  given  a  full  page,  or  more,  for  his  special  subject; 
and  as  this  is  to  be  retained  in  succeeding  issues,  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  magazine ;  it  follows,  that  each  topic  will  receive,  as 
the  months  go  by,  fu^yp^^giji^^^j^^jj^gy^eration. 
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Tlie  varied  subjects  thtis  treated  cover  a  -wide  range,  and  in  the 
numbers  of  tlie  magazine  already  issued  form  a  valuable  collection 
of  papers;  some  of  wbicli  can  hardly  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who  may 
be  concerned  in  any  phase  of  education  in  its  complex  relations  to 
all,  or  to  some  one,  of  the  multifarious  interests  of  society. 

In  his  initial  article  Mr.  Hodge  announces,  under  the  permanent 
title  "Industrial  Education,"  his  intention  to  treat  in  a  series  of 
articles,  this  form  of  education  in  its  varied  relations  to  the  schools 
and  industries,  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  In  shqrt,  he 
proposes  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  Credit 
is  given  for  the  inspiration  and  thought  of  much  of  the  material  in 
these  articles  to  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
and  to  other  sources.  As  illustrating  his  attitude  towards  this 
department  of  educational  activity,  the  larger  part  of  his  opening 
paper  is  here  given. 

Industrial  Education,  by  George  B.  Hodqe. 

*  *  *  In  its  broad  sense  industrial  education  concerns  aU  persons  and  is  the 
adapting  of  education  to  the  practical  needs  of  life.  In  its  narrow  sense  it  may 
mean  simply  that  training  designed  to  fit  a  person  for  expert  performance  in  some 
special  trade.  In  these  respects  it  is  a  subject  of  peculiarly  wide  range  of  thought 
and  thus  the  more  liable  to  be  misunderstood  in  its  treatment.  It  wiU  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  state  what,  for  the  purposes  of  this  periodical,  may  be  construed  to  be 
included  in  the  terms  used. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  A  COMPREHENSIVE  TERM. 

WhUe  industrial  education  in  a  liberal  interpretation,  may  include  the  four  sys- 
tems of  education,  commonly  known  as  kindergarten,  manual  training,  trade  or 
apprentice  schools,  and  higher  technical  instruction;  for  our  purposes  attention  is 
called  more  especially  to  the  last  three,  with  the  understanding  that  beneath  and 
through  them  all  there  shall  be  emphatically  stamped  the  beneficial  presence  and 
moulding  influences  of  that  new  spirit  of  industrial  art  so  perceptibly  felt  in  the 
mind  and  work  of  our  leading  educators. 

*****  jf  * 

Manual  training  may  signify  that  system  of  hand,  eye  and  mind  training  and 
instruction  whose  object  is  for  educational  discipline.  Examples  of  this  system  are 
the  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  Schools. 

******* 

The  Trade  School  may  signify  that  system  of  training  and  instruction  to  develop 
skill  and  give  the  apprentice  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  some  trade. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  or  those  of  the  State  Reform- 
atory of  New  York  at  ELtnira.  Much  general  information  may  be  and  is  inciden- 
tally acquired  by  the  apprentice  in  a  trade  school,  but  its  chief  object  is  not  educa- 
tion, whereas  in  manual  training  schools  it  is  the  primary,  and  in  the  best  schools, 
the  only  object. 

Higher  technical  instruction  (specialized  instruction)  including  technical  schools 
and  institutes  of  technology,  will  be  referred  to  less  frequently,  but  may  signify  an 
advance  trade  or  apprentice  school,  where  in  addition  to  the  trade  taught,  there  is 
also  explained  and  demonstrated  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  based  in  its 
application  to  art  and  industry,  as  in  the  weaving  schools  of  Philadelphia,  or 
England. 

Institutes  of  technology  and  the  university  engineering  schools,  are  the  highest  in 
the  scale  and  lead  to  professional  degrees  in  engineering.  The  combination  of 
manual  training  and  trade  schools  in  one  institution  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in 
the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TENDENCY  TO  THE  INCREASE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

The  demand  for  this  kind  of  life  training  which  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  has  come  from  a  dissatisfied  public  whose  strong  convictions  have  been,  that 
the  common  schools  did  not  fit  as  well  as  they  might  for  the  practical  needs  of  life. 
The  courses  of  instruction  were  filled  too  largely  with  subjects  disciplinary  in 
value.  They  were  told  edvjiOAcn  >^J*MiMgsea®  faculties  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  obtained  for  practical  daily  use  was  of  but  secondary  importance. 
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If  we  compare  the  curricula  of  our  secondary  schools  of  to-day  with  those  of  but 
fifteen  years  since,  we  shall  see  a  marked  difference.  The  disciplinary  and  useful 
subjects  are  assuming  muchdiflferent  relations.  Subjects  in  science,  art  and  polit- 
ical lines  are  increasing  while  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  diminishing.  The 
courses  of  study  seem  to  be  a  constant  struggle  between  the  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  modern  times.  Those  who  to-day  advocate  the  classics  for  mental  disci- 
pline forget  that  these  languages  were  originally  taught  ' '  not  for  discipline  so  much 
as  for  their  practical  usefulness  to  those  who  were  to  enter  the  work  of  the  church 
and  to  enable  the  upper  classes,  who  at  that  time  were  the  only  educated  part  of 
the  public,  to  read  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  communicate  with 
learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  relation  of  education  to  the  life  interests  and  daily  needs  of  men  must  be  and 
is  vital.  As  the  activities,  habits,  conditions  and  practical  needs  for  best  Uving  of  a 
people  of  any  period,  so  generally  according  to  the  history  of  education,  have  the 
educational  systems  been  modified  to  secure  best  results.  In  Ancient  times  their 
education,  therefore,  was  mainly  physical,  religious  and  ethical  to  meet  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  people.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  mainly  classical  and  reli- 
gious ;  latin,  greek  and  the  scriptures  were  the  principal  subjects  and  "  every  study 
was  esteemed  by  its  bearing  on  the  Bible."  From  a  study  of  Comenius,  Laurie  and 
other  authorities,  we  find  the  classics  and  scriptures  were  taught  because  of  their 
"usefulness  in  the  life  of  all  educated  men  of  the  times." 

Concerning  the  ill  adaptation  of  some  courses  of  study  to  the  times,  Locke,  many 
years  ago,  well  said,  and  to-day  they  are  earnestly  repeated,  "Can  anything  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  a  father  wasting  his  own  money  and  his  son's  time  in  setting 
him  to  learn  the  Roman  language,  when  at  the  same  time  he  designs  him  for  a 
trade  wherein  he,  having  no  use  for  latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  Uttle  which  'tis  ten 
to  one  he  abhors  for  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him."  Rousseau  strikes  the  keynote 
of  industrial  education  in  his  "  Emile,"  where  he  advises  to  study  nature  and  things. 
Poor  Rousseau,  while  right,  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  this  respect,  for  then 
the  popular  education  was  the  study  of  words  and  books.  While  very  much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  that  education  which  trains  simply  in  the  abstract  to  observe 
accurately,  recall  easily,  and  reason  correctly,  yet,  as  in  the  past  there  has  been  a 
more  or  less  active  relationship  between  the  systems  of  education  and  the  practical 
needs  of  life,  so  in  the  present  we  desire  to  see  a  more  vital  connection  between  our 
courses  of  instruction  and  the  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  experienced  by  the 
great  mass  of  people  outside  the  direct  influences  of  our  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions. 

MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

A  curriculum  that  would  have  sufficed  for  the  majority  of  cases  twenty  years 
ago,  is  sadly  deficient  to-day.  Many  occupations  or  professions  demanding 
advanced  scientific  knowledge  and  higher  traming  are  entirely  new,  while  others 
have  largely  increased.  For  instance,  all  dealings  with  electricity,  or  the  great 
majority  of  those  concerning  the  use  of  steam,  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
changed  the  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  have  completely  changed  and  are  dependent  to  a  much  greater  extent 
upon  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  than  upon  unaided  native  intelligence. 

If  education  is  to  have  any  relation  to  the  needs  and  active  duties  of  life,  the 
nature  of  these  needs  and  duties  must  be  considered  in  the  kind  of  instruction 
offered.  This  plea  for  industrial  education  is  simply  that  plea  for  a  training  which 
will  the  better  fit  people  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

In  Ms  second  article,  entitled  "  Industrial  Education  a  Necessity," 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Magazine;  Mr.  Hodge,  after  reference  to 
the  increasing  number  of  workers  'who  were  simply  attendants  on  a 
machine,  who,  if  from  any  cause  thrown  out  of  that  work,  were 
wholly  unfitted  for  any  other  form  of  skilled  labor,  proceeds  to  show 
by  statistics  the  need  for  specific  industrial  training  in  the  United 
States.     He  says: 

NECESSITY  OF  INCEBASING  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  appalling  necessity  of  extending  educational  facilities  in  industrial  lines  is 
seen  from  the  following  careful  study  made  by  the  writer  of  the  young  men  and 
their  needs  in  the  United  States.  Without  going  into  detail,  it  is  found  that  of  the 
13,000,000  young  men  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  16  and  35,  only  5  in 
every  100  have  been  prepared,  by  education  received  at  some  kind  of  a  school,  for 
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their  occupations;  95  have  not.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  than  which  no  State  stands 
higher  in  its  professional  training  for  teachers,  or  takes  more  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  or  gives  ae  much  attention 
to  the  examination  of  both  teacher  and  student,  or  j)osaibly  excepting  one  or  two, 
has  as  many  colleges,  academies,  and  other  school  facilities,  both  public  and  private, 
per  thousand  inhabitants — in  Ohio,  from  the  school  commissioner's  report  March,- 
1894,  but  one  boy  in  every  518  succeeded  in  pursuing  his  course  as  far  as  through 
the  high  school,  and  but  one  girl  in  every  435  was  similarly  fortunate.  But  one  boy 
in  about  2,000  succeeds  in  finishing  a  college,  imiversiiy,  or  professional  course. 
This  fearful  condition  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  six-sevenths  of  all  our  boys  and 
young  men  have  left  school  before  the  age  of  13  years — before  they  arrived  at  any 
years  of  discretion,  or  realized  what  they  were  losing,  and  went  to  work  in  shops, 
offices,  factories,  etc.,  to  help  earn  their  Uvelihood.  This  partially  accounts  for  the 
large  body  of  men  looking  for  work  and  who  can  do  nothing  well,  though  when 
questioned  as  to  their  abiUty,  always  reply  that  they  can  do  anything. 

#  -»  ^f  *  '  *  *  * 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  coincidence  between  the  above  ratio  of  5  to  95 
of  the  young  men  prepared  by  education  at  school  for  their  occupations,  and  the 
current  statement  among  commercial  business  men,  that  "  of  100  men  who  enter 
business  only  5  leave  it  with  as  much  or  more  money  than  was  put  into  it." 

DEMAND  FOE  SKILLED   mDUSTElAL  WOEKEES. 

Another  reason  of  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  more  practical  life-preparing 
facilities  not  only  in  our  public  schools,  but  the  extension  of  similar  opportunities, 
under  either  religious  or  philanthropic  auspices,  and  with  both  day  and  evening  privi- 
leges, is  seen  from  another  equally  startling  fact.  From  a  study  of  the  subject,  ascer- 
taming  the  previous  training  of  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  different  industries  and 
manufactures,  also  following  our  graduates  of  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools  into  their  daily  vocations,  it  is  found  that  of  every  100  graduates  of  our 
grammar  schools  only  obtain  their  livelihood  by  means  of  the  professions  and 
commercial  business,  while  the  remaining  93  obtain  the  same  by  means  of  their 
hands.  The  8  are  fitted  for  their  wage  earning  capacities  by  their  training  obtained 
in  the  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  while  the  92,  denied  similar 
opportunities,  are  obliged  in  the  gjeat  majority  of  cases  and  amid  great  embarrass- 
ments to  fight  their  way  for  a  livelihood  by  experiment  and  imitation  of  other 
workmen. 

»  *  *  *  *  _  *  * 

There  are  three  times  more  opportunities  for  positions  in  this  country  for  the 
skilled  mechanic  or  the  expert  in  any  of  the  prominent  trades  than  for  the  trained 
lawyer,  physician,  artist,  musician,  or  the  commercial  graduate,  yet  in  general  the 
opportunities  of  the  former  for  gaining  through  any  kind  of  school  privileges  are 
estimated  to  be  only  about  one-tenth  the  latter. 

This  miwisely  distributed  condition  of  educational  privileges  accounts  very  largely 
for  the  presence  in  great  numbers  of  men  skilled  in  the  trades  and  industries  who 
have  come  to  us  from  Europe.  Hon.  Chauncey  Depew  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
over  100,000  such  skilled  workmen  come  to  the  United  States  ever  siunmer  and 
return  every  winter. 

CONTRAST    BETWEEN    AMEEICAN    AND    EUEOPEAN    OPPOETtJNITIES    FOE    TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

In  some  provinces  of  France  and  Germany  there  are  ten  times  the  opportunities 
for  industrial  education,  especially  in  manual  training  and  trade  or  apprentice 
school  facilities,  that  exist  here.  As  one  result  of  this  we  find  one  boy  in  every  313 
there  in  college,  while  here  but  one  in  about  2,000.  As  another  result  of  the  benefit 
of  such  extension  of  industrial  and  specialized  instruction  we  see  the  reason  for  the 
supremacy  of  foreign  workmen. 

In  the  article  in  tlie  October,  (1895,)  number  of  the  Magazine,  Mr 
Hodge,  suggests  to  various  classes  of  his  readers  how  they  may  most 
readily  obtain  information  concerning  this  new  movement  and  how 
they  may  aid  in  its  development. 

He  urges  reference  to  books  on  the  various  topics;  to  Reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  with  personal  visits  to  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools,  Industri^l^^i^jt^y^^^i^^ools  of  Technology. 
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He  suggests  to  persons  of  means,  wlio  desire  to  be  of  use  to  the 
community,  that  they  shall  follow,  in  their  own  immediate  locali- 
ties, the  example  set  by  Charles  Pratt,  Anthony  Drexel,  and  PauiP 
Armour,  in  founding,  each  in  his  own  home  City,  the  admirable 
Institutes,  which  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  offer  such 
valuable  facilities  for  the  special  education  of  the  young.  To 
citizens  generally,  he  urges  the  promotion  of  the  introduction  of 
some  form  of  Manual  Training  in  all  grades  of  the  public  schools; 
while,  to  those  youth  who  must  needs  be  self  supporting,  he  urges 
self  denial  and  frugality;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  industrial  training  which  will 
prove  so  advantageous  to  them  all  through  their  lives. 

Finally,  in  arguing  that  these  new  methods  of  education,  instead 
of  impairing,  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  former  text- 
book training;  He  says: 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AN  AID  TO  MENTAL  DISCaPLINE. 

Industrial  education  does  not  reduce  the  scope  and  efBciency  of  the  education  in 
the  three  R's.  On  the  contrary,  by  making  their  acquisition  easier,  their  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  true  education  will  grow  more  powerful,  and  at  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  energy.  The  pupils,  while  having  time  for  industrial  training,  will  still 
learn  more  of  the  three  R's  than  was  learned  before  while  the  whole  time  of  the 
pupil  was  spent  on  memory  subjects,  as  has  been  proven  by  experience. 

AN  ENGLISH  EXPERIMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  an  English  school  of  six  hundred  pupils,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  industrial 
training  was  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  for  the  girls  before  it  was  given  to 
the  boys.  The  girls  were  putonhalf  tuition;  that  is,  the  time  of  their  book  instruc- 
tion was  reduced  from  thirty-six  to  eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  given  on  the  three 
alternate  days  of  their  industrial  training,  the  boys  remaining  at  full  school  time  of 
thirty-six  hours  per  week,  the  course  of  study  in  memory  subjects  being  the  same  as 
that  formerly  used  for  the  girls.  At  the-  examination  much  surprise  was  mani- 
fested at  finding  that  the  girls  were  so  much  more  mentally  alert  and  in  advance  of 
the  boys  in  book  attainments.  The  same  experiment  was  tried  with  the  boys  the 
following  year,  and  after  a  time  they,  too,  proved  on  examination  to  have  regained 
their  previous  relative  position,  which  was  in  advance  of  the  girls.  In  this  case  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  and  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  study  of  the  three 
R's  by  one-half,  first  raised  the  scholarship  of  the  girls  above  that  of  the  boys,  and 
then  again  that  of  the  boys  above  that  of  the  girls. 

Similar  experiences  prove  the  assertion  that  the  introduction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion into  a  school  curriculum  without  increasing  the  hours  of  school  attendance 
wfll  intensify  the  capacity  of  pupils,  make  progress  in  book  learning  quicker  and 
more  thorough,  and  increase  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  mental  powers. 

In  the  article  in  the  November,  (1895)  number  of  the  magazine, 
Mr.  Hodge,  emphasizes  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  brain  and 
the  hand;  and  urges  that  the  new  industrial  methods,  are  not  only  not 
antagonistic  to  the  old  memory  methods,  but  are  complementary  to 
them.  He  also  argues  that  special  attention  to  the  manTlal  training 
of  children  and  youth,  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  great  changes 
in  social  surroundings  resulting  from  the  modern  development  of 
civilization;  so  that  the  present  dwellers  in  towns,  and  cities,  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  much  of  the  old-time  indirect  training  in  varied 
industrial  employments,  are  now  in  need  of  direct  training  in  the 
simple  elementary  processes  common  to  the  mechanical  industries. 

On  the  latter  points,  he  says: 

There  is  no  need  of  compelling  every  child  to  do  every  kind  of  human  labor,  pro- 
vided, whatever  he  does,  he  learns  to  work  rationally;  that  is,  so  the  head  and  hand 
are  kept  continuously  in  cooperation.  It  seems  indispensable,  however,  that  he 
should  learn  something  about  those  occupations  which  furnish  the  food  and  essen- 
tial means  of  support  forJ;he.race-T-farmmg  and  ^cdening — and  also  that  he  should 
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pursue  a  course  of  manual  training  which  will  acquaint  him  with  the  elements  of 
the  common  trades,  and,  lastly,  that  he  should  devote  his  energies  to  some  special 
line  of  life  work.  Whatever  he  does,  the  cooperation  of  the  head  and  hand  should 
be  so  thoroughly  instilled  as  to  secure  its  continuance  through  life.  A  hindrance 
will  be  met  here  in  that  the  law  of  division  of  labor  and  modem  industry  have 
changed  the  circumstancps  and  habits  of  life  completely.  Our  parents  in  school 
were  obUged  to  make  their  own  pens  out  of  quills;  sew,  trim,  and  rule  their  own 
copy  and  other  exercise  books;  make  and  put  covers  on  their  texts;  make  their 
envelopes  for  letters;  make  boxes  and  numerous  other  useful  articles,  aU  of  which 
are  now  manufactured  so  cheaply  by  machinery.  In  this  way  the  children  of  the 
former  generation  obtained  a  good  manual  training;  and  to  this  day  the  children 
of  the  country,  though  not  now  engaged  in  making  the  above  articles,  have  great 
opportunity  for  many  forms  of  manual  instruction  utterly  denied  to  the  city  students. 

INDUSTRIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

The  daily  life  of  country  children,  with  the  experience  of  their  parents,  in  the 
care  and  repair  of  the  houses,  bams,  and  fences  and  the  endless  variety  of  equipment; 
their  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  use,  and  care  of  the  different  kinds  of  domestic 
animals;  and,  in  short,  the  rare  privilege  of  being  an  active  part  of  the  grandest  all- 
around  school  for  a  child — that  of  a  well-managed  country  home — these  are  what 
cause  the  students  from  the  country  to  distance  their  city  brothers  and  sisters  in  all 
that  pertains  to  quickness  of  observation,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  strength  of 
character.  With  the  population  flocking  to  the  cities,  this  wholesome,  healthful 
country  training  is  lost;  yet  in  many  places  in  the  cities  the  kindergarten  and  man- 
ual training  are  beginning  to  take  its  place.  However,  the  opportunities  in  this 
direction  are  altogether  too  small.  Were  it  not  for  these  the  human  hand  of  com- 
ing generations  would  soon  lose  its  cunning,  the  progressive  development  of  the  brain 
cease,  and  a  retrograde  evolution  of  the  race  begin.  To  avoid  this  calamity  the 
privileges  of  industrial  education — the  kindergarten  for  children  under  ten,  the  man- 
ual training  for  youth  under  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  trade-school  courses  for  per- 
sons above  that  age — must  be  accessible  to  all,  especially  the  children  of  the  laboring 
people. 

IMPOETANCB  or  MANUAL  SKILL  TO  ALL  WORKERS. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  workers  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  the  manual 
occupations  which  are  based  on  industrial  and  scientific  principles.  This  great  army 
of  workers  feels  the  loss  of  manual  skill  more  intensely  than  any  other  body  of  peo- 
ple, because  they  live  by  the  labor  of  the  hand  and  suffer  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
proportion  in  which  machines  have  rendered  skilled  hand  work  superfluous  the 
ability  of  the  hand  of  the  laborer  has  decreased.  The  pitiable  children  of  this  great, 
earnest,  true-hearted,  deserving  body  of  workers  are  obliged  to  work  in  shops  and 
factories,  performing  a  routine  in  operating  some  machine,  a  work  destructive  of 
harmonious  development  of  the  hand  and  brain.  These  children  have  as  bright 
natural  gifts,  talents,  and  desires  as  others,  and  in  many  cases  more  sterling  characters 
than  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  favored  with  more  opportunities. 

The  increasing  number  of  evening  schools  now  prevalent  in  a  measure  affords 
some  means  for  the  stronger  of  these  children  to  gam  the  elements  of  an  education, 
but  in  the  mad  rush  and  greed  of  corporations  employing  these  children  their  work 
through  the  day  has  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  too  weary  at  night 
to  generally  avail  themselves  of  such  educational  opportunities.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  stop  this  terrible  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  happiness  resulting  from  child 
labor  in  shops  and  factories,  and  that  is  by  compulsory  education  of  all  the  children 
of  the  people  by  a  correct  method.  This  method  must  turn  out  men  not  only  pre- 
pared to  do  their  duty,  but  men  of  conscience  and  character,  qualified  to  determine 
upon  and  do  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  their  natural  abilities. 

A  unity  educational  system  of  manual  training  provides  facilities  for  bringing  about 
such  a  result,  providing  the  masses  of  children  needing  its  privileges  can  be  accom- 
modated. At  present  these  opportunities  are  not  in  reach  of  the  masses  of  children, 
either  because  the  manual  training  schools  are  separate  from  the  public  school  in 
so  many  places  or  because  the  chUdren  are  at  work  in  shops  and  factories.  It  is 
just  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  that  need  the  education  by  the  hand  more 
than  any  other  class  of  people. 

NEED  OP  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  POBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

If  manual  training  is  to  help  the  people  at  large,  it  must  be  introduced  into  the 
pubUc  school  and  attendance  enforced.  A  man  obtaining  his  Uvelihood  by  means 
of  his  hand  is  much  more  in  need  of  manual  ability  than  of  any  knowledge  of 
memory  subjects  of  historjtPlflMtZftOf ePJ^r/Kuigaaga,  and  this  need  must  be  supplied. 
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The  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  The  International  Committee  from 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  taken,  show  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Associations  towards  the  movement  for  the  general  diSw- 
sion  of  Industrial  Training.  The  following  paper  was  read  by 
Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Association  of  the 
two  New  England  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  held 
in  1893,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

This  paper,  which  treats  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  Associations 
in  carrying  on  their  educational  work,  and  is  valuable  for  its  coni- 
prehensive  view  and  clear  statements  of  the  intent  of  these  bodies,  is 
also  of  interest  as  foreshadowing  the  coming  movement  for  the  addi- 
tion, to  the  educational  forces  before  employed,  of  evening  classes 
of  Industrial  Training. 

The  references  at  the  opening  of  the  paper,  both  to  the  Polytechnic 
of  London,  founded  by  Mr.  Quinton  Hogg,  for  working  men  and 
apprentices,  and  to  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  with  the 
statement  of  the  very  characteristic  action  of  the  late  Charles  Pratt,. 
in  respect  to  the  Association,  take  added  interest  in  view  of  the  suc- 
cessful results  already  achieved.* 

Educational  Work  in  the  Associations,  t 

The  topic  on  which  you  have  requested  me  to  speak  takes  the  form  of  a  question, 
viz,  ' '  What  ought  to  be  the  scope  of  our  educational  work  ?  "  Tlie  answer  may  not 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  various  Associations  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
question  were,  "What  is  the  present  scope  of  ovu:  educational  work?"  the  answer 
would  be,  that  it  embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  quite  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  young  men  as  grouped  in  our  organizations  and  as  presenting  a  field  for  our 
work.  No  doubt  the  discussion  which  is  hereafter  to  take  place  in  this  convention 
will  disclose  what  ought  to  be,  and  this  partly  from  a  consideration  of  the  existing 
condition. 

There  is  a  practical  uniformity  in  the  declared  objects  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  viz,  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual,  mental,  social,  and  physical 
condition  of  young  men.  These  objects  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
as  understood  by  those  who  participated  in  framing  this  statement.  Some  of  you 
may  remember  that  there  was  debate  in  the  earlier  days  as  to  whether  the  word 
"  physical"  should  have  place  in  this  declaration.  The  features  of  the  plan  of  the 
association  work  represented  by  the  words  ' '  mental,  social,  and  physical "  were 
incorporated  in  the  general  plan  in  subordination  to  the  prime  object  represented 
by  the  word  "spiritual ;"  the  proposition  being  that  young  men  fully  equipped  in 
mental,  social,  and  physical  attributes  or  quaUties  would,  if  these  were  consecrated 
to  a  Christian  service,  increase  greatly  their  force  and  efficiency  as  religious  men. 

Classes  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  secular  branches  have  been  common 
in  the  Associations  for  many  years.  The  early  gatherings  of  young  men  in  our 
rooms  disclosed  very  soon  the  importance  of  furnishing  those  comparatively  with- 
out money  an  opportunity  in  the  evening  for  perfecting  themselves  in  some  branch 
of  knowledge  especially  valuable  along  the  lines  of  their  daily  calling.  So  it  came 
to  pass  in  one  of  our  large  cities  that  its  first  educational  endowment  came  from  a 
wealthy,  experienced,  and  aged  merchant  who  sought  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  classes  for  instruction  in  penmanship  and  bookkeeping.     This  merchant 

*  Educational  Work  in  the  Associations:  A  Paper  read  at  the  Convention  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  at  Pitts- 
field,  31st  October,  1893.  By  Cej^as  Brainerd.  New- York.  The  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.     1893. 

t  The  committee  on  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  made  to  the  Pittsfield 
convention,  presented,  among  other  resolutions,  the  following: 

"  We  note  the  omission  from  the  report  of  any  special  reference  to  the  educational 
department,  but  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  committee  in  securing  the  pre- 
sentation of  that  subject  to  the  convention  by  the  former  chairman  of  our  interna- 
tional committee.  We  recommend  that  this  address  be  read  and  considered  by  the 
board  of  directors  in  every  local  association  in  the  two  States." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  recommendation  with  which 
it  closes,  and  numerous  expressions  kindred  in  character  from  other  quarters,  cause 
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had  observed  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  eminent  career  that  there  were  many 
young  men  passing  in  and  out  of  employment  in  his  great  house  who  lacked  pre- 
cisely the  knowledge  which  such  classes  would  afford  to  secure  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  lines  for  which  they  were  otherwise  quaUfled,  while  they  wanted,  not 
so  much  the  disposition  to  acquire  that  knowledge  by  evening  study,  as  the  means 
for  doing  it  in  the  private  institutions  then  existing. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  FOE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  recent  discussions  of  the  topic  represented  by  the  words  "  University  Exten- 
sion "*  have  no  doubt  greatly  enhanced  the  desire  among  association  men  for  an 
increase  in  each  locality  of  the  agencies  for  instruction.  Beyond  question  these 
Associations  furnish  to-day  the  largest  organized  bodies  for  the  development  in  a 
limited  way  of  the  idea  of  "  University  Extension" — at  least,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  also  for  that  form  of  practical  instruction  useful  in  everyday  life  which  is  rep- 
resented perhaps  now  in  its  best  form  abroad  by  the  Polytechnic  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  London,  which  you  know  was  established  by  Quintin  Hogg  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  to  workingmen  and  apprentices  facilities  for  instruction  and  improve- 
ment which  he  considered  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  London  pro- 
vided only  for  the  clerk  class. 

THE  PRATT  INSTITUTE  OF  BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 

In  our  own  country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  best  institution  of  this  character 
is  the  Pratt  Institute  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  which  embraces  a  very  large  range  of 
educational  facilities  in  the  most  practical  form,  from  the  work  of  the  house  joiner 
to  that  of  the  modeler  from  life.  This  institution  possesses  very  great  interest  and 
value  for  the  Association  men  of  America.  lis  founder,  Charles  Pratt,  now 
deceased,  was  an  experienced  and  extremely  successful  merchant.  When  his  posi- 
tion and  fortune  were  assured  he  directed  a  very  large  part  of  his  energies  to  the 
establishment  of  the  school  which  now  bears  his  name.  Speaking  at  large,  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  his  own  experience  and  knowledge  as  respects  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age people  of  our  own  country.  Not  long  before  his  lamented  death  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  a  field  for  the  practical 
development,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  ideas  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  his  own  institution.  I  betray  no  confidence  in  saying  that  he  doubted  very  much 
the  availability  of  the  Associations  for  the  useful  development  of  his  plans  of  prac- 
tical education;  that  is,  the  education  which  would  qualify  the  young  men  con- 
nected with  them,  whose  training  had  been  defective  and  whose  opportunity  for 
culture  had  been  slight,  for  advancement  in  the  line  of  their  daily  calling.  He  gave 
to  the  Associations  in  this  regard  the  most  careful  study,  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  they  did  present  a  most  ampleand  promising  field;  he  announced  that  conclu- 
sion and  directed  that  a  generous  contribution  be  made  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee and  also  to  the  Association  of  his  own  city,  having  especially  in  view  this 
particular  feature  of  the  association's  work;  and  the  checks  were  filled  out  for  his 
signature.  He  died  leaving  them  unsigned.  His  representatives  carried  out  that 
primary  intention,  and  the  International  Committee  thereupon  continued  its  careful 
study  of  the  field  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  educational  system  adapted 
to  the  Associations.  The  representatives  of  Mr.  Pratt  were  deeply  interested,  and 
gladly  cooperated  with  the  Committee.  The  result  was  that  they  felt  it  to  be  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  place  the  Committee  in  a  financial  position  which  would 
enable  it  to  employ  a  Secretary  for  service  in  the  Associations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  feature  of  practical  education.    It  is  believed,  as  I  understand,  by  the 

*Mr.  Secretary  Douglas  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  defines  "University 
Extension"  as — 

"An  effort  to  carry  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  University  instruction  to 
the  masses  of  the  people;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  seek  to  extend  the  range  of 
University  teaching  or  to  increase  the  number 'of  those  who  take  residence  in  uni- 
versities, but  rather,  from  the  universities  as  centers,  to  go  forth  taking  the  same 
teaching,  class  work,  and  examinations  to  groups  of  people  in  outside  communities 
who  can  give  only  fragments  of  time  to  such  studies. 

"  In  connection  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  it  means  [he  says] 
the  addition  to  our  ordinary  class  work  of  studies  related  to  liberal  education.  Hie 
using  of  the  University  lectures  and  the  University  methods,  the  whole  bearing  the 
same  relation  of  subordination  to  the  higher  purpose  of  our  work  that  our  educa- 
tional work  has  always  borne.  We  seek  to  provide  a  good  physical  basis  for  young 
men,  to  superimpose  on  that  business  and  intellectual  discipline  and  training,  and 
to  crown  all  with  the  men^jl^Yt<l#fiN^^#  "Mcbin^® 
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Committee  that  a  suitable  man  to  midertake  this  work  has  been  at  last  discovered, 
though  months  have  been  spent  in  finding  him,  and  he  is  just  about  to  enter  upon 
the  service. 

THE  MAIN  PURPOSE  OP  THE  Y.  M.   C.   A.  SET  FORTH. 

The  associations  are  not,  however,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  seminaries 
of  learning;  they  do  not  seek  for  pupils  merely;  their  classes  and  their  educational 
facilities  are  for  those  who  are  attracted  to  them  in  the  expectation  of  deriving 
advantages  from  a  Christian  society  composed  of  young  men.  It  is  is  all  very  well 
for  a  young  man  to  come  to  them  because  these  educational  advantages  are  offered; 
but  he  is  expected  to  come  understanding  fully  that  these  are  not  offered  simply 
because  they  are  educational,  but  because  they  are  contributing  features  in  the  plan 
of  the  association's  work,  tending  directly,  when  in  the  hands  of  proper  teachers, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  prime  and  chief  object — the  conversion  of  young 
men  and  their  establishment  in  the  Christian  life.*  Those  who  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  Associations  surrounded  by  favorable  social  conditions,  with  adequate  mental 
and  scholastic  equipment,  do  not  need  the  opportunities  proposed  to  be  offered; 
these  adopt  and  seek  to  apply  in  practice  the  teachings  of  Guizot,  that  "it  is  the 
work  of  civilization  to  raise  up  from  time  to  time  a  greater  number  of  men  to  take 
active  part  in  the  great  events  which  agitate  the  society  of  which  they  are  members. 
As  civuization  advances  it  reaches  new  classes  of  individuals  and  gives  them  a  place 
in  history.  The  different  conditions  of  society  thus  tend  not  to  confusion,  but  to 
arrangement  under  different  forms  and  in  different  degrees  in  the  superior  region 
of  society  by  which  history  is  made."  That  is  to  say,  those  men  in  the  associationa 
who  are  imbued  with  the  right  spirit  will  be  constantly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
lifting  up  the  classes  below  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  perform 
a  higher  part  in  the  "region  of  society  by  which  history  is  made."  But  going 
beyond  this,  however,  they  are  bound  to  recognize,  and  I  believe  they  do  as  a  body 
recognize,  also,  the  fact  that ' '  the  strength  of  the  American  character  Ues  in  its  rev- 
erence for  common  life,  in  its  belief  that  all  common  acts  and  offices  are  sacred." 
I  use  this  word  "sacred"  in  its  largest  sense,  and  applying  it  to  every  occupation, 
honest  in  itself,  to  which  any  human  being  may  be  called,  no  matter  how  exalted, 
no  matter  how  obscure.  This  proposition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  effort 
made  in  the  Associations  in  the  direction  of  education.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to 
a  man  if  he  is  better  educated  he  can  earn  more  money,  wUl  never  want  for  employ- 
ment, be  able  to  wear  better  clothing,  and  present  while  in  the  activity  of  that 
employment,  so  to  speak,  a  more  genteel  appearance;  but  so  long  as  human  society 
continues  this  side  of  the  millennium  there  will  be  professors  in  the  colleges,  bankers 
at  their  desks,  lawyers  in  the  courts,  and  merchants  at  their  counters,  and  there  will 
also  be  clerks,  bookkeepers,  farmers,  mechanics,  artisans,  farm  hands,  shop  boys, 
and  sweepers  of  streets;  and  each  of  these  in  his  place  has  a  duty  and  a  service  to 
perform  which  contributes  to  the  ennobling,  enriching,  and  preservation  of  human 
society,  which  constitutes  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  the  great  whole  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  common  life  of  the  American  citizen.    The  acts  and  the  offices  of  each 

*  The  following  observations  of  Cardinal  Newman  are  not  unworthy  of  attention 
in  this  connection  (Discussions  and  Arguments,  pp.  274^375): 

"  Christianity,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  must  be  made  the  element  and  principle 
of  all  education.  Where  it  has  been  laid  as  the  first  stone,  and  acknowledged  as  the 
governing  spirit,  it  will  take  up  into  itself,  assimilate,  and  give  a  character  to  ht- 
erature  and  science.  Where  revealed  truth  has  given  the  aim  and  direction  to 
knowledge,  knowledge  of  all  kinds  will  minister  to  revealed  truth.  The  evidences 
of  reUgion,  natural  theology,  metaphysics — or,  again,  poetry,  history,  and  the  clas- 
sics— or  physics  and  mathematics,  may  aU  be  grafted  into  the  mind  of  a  Christian 
and  give  and  take  by  the  grafting.  But  if  in  education  we  begin  with  nature  before 
grace,  with  evidences  before  faith,  with  science  before  conscience,  with  poetry 
before  practice,  we  shall  be  doing  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  indulge  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reason.  In  each  case  we  misplace 
what  in  its  place  is  a  divine  gift.  If  we  attempt  to  effect  a  moral  improvement  by 
means  of  poetry,  we  shall  but  mature  into  a  mawkish,  frivolous,  and  fastidious 
sentimentalism;  if  by  means  of  argument,  into  a  dry,  unamiable  longheadedness; 
if  by  good  society,  into  a  polished  outside,  with  hoUowness  within,  in  which  vice 
has  lost  Its  grossness  and  perhaps  increased  its  malignity;  if  by  experimental  sci- 
ence, into  an  uppish,  supercihous  temper,  much  inclined  to  scepticism.  But  reverse 
the  order  of  things:  put  faith  first,  knowledge  second;  let  the  university  minister 
to  the  church,  and  then  classical  poetry  becomes  the  type  of  gospel  truth,  and 
physical  science  a  comment  on  Genesis  or  Job,  and  Aristotle  changes  into  Butler, 
and  AroesilauB  into  Berkeley." 
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in  their  several  places  are  sacred  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  wUl  be  and  ought  to  be 
sacred  in  the  sight  of  all  true  men  and  all  true  women.  And  the  education  which 
I  advocate,  as  respects  the  Associations,  is  the  education  which  will  not  only  qualify 
those  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  human  employment  to  change  for  another  and  higher 
grade  of  service,  but  also  qualify  them  for  more  Useful  work  in  the  field  to  which 
they  were  originally  assigned  by  Providence.  The  measure  of  greatness  ia  the  sight 
pi  the  Eternal  is  not  necessarily  the  performance  of  a  great  act  upon  the  stage  of  a 
great  theater  in  the  face  of  an  applauding  multitude;  there  is  beyond  question  the 
same  greatness  of  soul,  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  same  consecration  to 
duty,  and  the  same  looking  for  the  final  recompense  of  reward  in  the  obscurest 
street  sweeper  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  stops  the  runaway  horse,  and  yet,  ia  spite 
of  his  heroic  act,  passes  to  his  grave  unknown.  So  that  the  underlying  difficulty  in 
respect  of  our  educational  work  is  in  the  fact  that  all  men  do  not  recognize  the 
sacredness  of  the  serviee  to  which  they  are  called,  whatever  that  service  may  be. 
There  is  much  in  a  young  man  qualifying  himself  for  a  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  service  which  is  before  him — I  mean  satisfactory  to  his  employer  and  also  satis- 
factory to  himself  because  it  is  intelligently  performed — for  the  reason  that  this 
qualifies  him  for  some  change  of  avocation,  for  a  step  higher  in  the  grade  of  human 
employment.  This  is  all  very  well  in  itself;  but,  beyond  this,  a  prime  topic  for 
emphatic  instruction,  preliminary  to  every  effort  for  a  thoroughly  practical  educa- 
tion, is  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  hiard,  honest  labor.  Herein  is  foimd  an 
obstacle  in  our  educational  work. 

HOW  TO  IMPBOVE  SPAEE  TIME  EDUCATIONALLY. 

There  is  another  obstacle — a  general  indisposition  to  pursue  a  merely  educational 
course  of  investigation.  By  this  I  mean  an  absence  of  the  habit  of  industry,  which 
is  defined  by  good  Isaac  Barrow  as  "  a  serious  and  steady  apphcation  of  mind,  joined 
with  a  vigorous  exercise  of  oiu:  active  faculties,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  reasonable, 
honest,  and  useful  design  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  or  attainment  of  some  con- 
siderable good."  This  general  indisposition  must  be  overcome,  and  the  young  man 
must  be  shown  how  to  acquire  knowledge,  how  to  make  use  of  the  shreds  and  scraps 
of  time  which  are  innumerable  in  every  young  man's  life,  and  which  to  the  most  of 
them  are  the  merest  deserts.  Time  is  not  given  me  for  an  exposition  of  methods  by 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  You  are,  or  ought  to  be,  full  of  suggestions  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this.  Those  of  you  who  have  fought  your  way  from  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  ignorance  to  the  possession  of  knowledge  which  qualifies  you 
to  associate  with  people  in  the  higher  grades  of  society  know  very  well  how  that 
knowledge  was  acquired.  Careful  consideration  or  mere  accident  may  have  led  you 
to  an  examination  of  some  particular  topic,  and  one  step  led  you  to  another,  and  as 
you  went  on  the  field  broadened  ever  and  ever,  untU  you  soon  found  that  the  shreds 
and  scraps  of  time  became  improved  opportunities  for  increasing  your  stock  of 
knowledge.  You  had  a  book  with  you  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand  as  you 
crossed  the  ferry,  when  riding  in  the  cars,  when  waiting  an  appointment,  when 
waiting  for  your  meals,  until  by  and  by  you  looked  back  upon  the  ground  traversed 
amazed  at  what  had  been  accomplished  in  a  collateral  occupation  while  not  one  of 
the  duties  of  everyday  life  had  been  neglected.  This  disposition  is  to  be  created 
and  fostered;  this  obstacle  is  to  be  overcome. 

Then  we  are  met  on  the  part  of  these  young  men  by  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  they  may  acquire  while  they  are  continually  engaged  in  a  fatiguing 
employment  which  exacte  more  of  physical  than  of  intellectual  force.  They  say, 
' '  Of  what  use  is  knowledge?  "  This  question  must  be  answered,  and  I  am  bound  to 
assume  that  your  answer  will  be  prompt  and  adequate.  One  step  higher  in  his 
present  employment  is  the  ambition  of  the  young  man,  but  he  does  not  take  that 
higher  step  without  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge  bearing  upon  that  employ- 
ment. The  man  who  earns  $2  a  day  as  a  blacksmith  does  not  get  $3  without  the 
acquisition  of  a  real  power  which  entitles  him  to  the  additional  dollar;  added  to  this 
promotion  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  man  himself  that  he  is  in  the  possession  of  new 
knowledge  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  things  that  cross  his  path  in 
daily  service.  I  remember  very  well  seeing  a  practical  blacksmith  sharpening  a 
stonecutter's  chisel.  After  he  had  formed  the  point  came  the  question  of  tempering 
the  steel;  he  put  the  chisel  into  his  forge,  took  it  out,  examined  it,  returned  it; 
again  took  it  out,  scrutinized  it  carefully,  put  it  into  the  water;  withdrew  it,  looked 
at  the  color,  thrust  it  in  again ;  withdrew  it,  looked  at  it  again,  until  finally  there  came 
upon  it  the  satisfactory  appearance;  and  then  he  cooled  it  completely.  He  could 
not  teU  me  the  "  why  and  the  wherefore"  of  aU  that.  Would  it  not  have  been  a 
nice  thing  to  him  if,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had— practical  in  its  character — 
he  could  have  explained  to  me  the  processes  through  which  that  heated  steel  passed 
in  reaching  the  color  whicl£%iBt2aeflft^/i&'e«iaS£ffl^er  for  the  carving  of  a  statue? 
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The  educational  system  in  the  Associations  presents  two  aspects— first,  that  as  to  the 
general  education  which  was  spoken  of  as  "  University  Extension."  Here  I  would 
aim  at  nothing  more  and  nothmg  less  than  this :  The  creation  of  the  habit  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  by  reading  and  study  while  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  oi 
everyday  life.  This  is  promoted  by  practical  lectures  and  also  by  the  employment 
of  the  library. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATIONAL  TALKS  SUGGESTED. 

1.  There  is  a  vast  diflerenoe  between  the  ordinary  lectures  and  the  practical  talks 
which  I  have  in  mind.  I  notice  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Associations  as  respects 
their  courses  of  lectures  sometimes  bear  the  title  of  "  Star  Course,"  sometimes ' '  Enter- 
tainment Course,"  or  other  words  of  Uke  character.  Now,  these  are  all  very  well; 
they  may  exclude  from  attention  other  entertainments  which  have  evil  surround- 
ings; but  the  educational  talks  are  not  likely  to  be  as  generally  attractive  as  these, 
and  the  audiences  will  be  somewhat  smaller.  In  my  judgment,  in  every  town  where 
an  Association  exists,  educational  lectures  can  be  maintained  at  very  small  cost;  in 
most  cases  the  greatest  cost  will  be  for  hghts  and  advertisements.  Let  me  illustrate : 
I  had  occasion  to  attend  a  convention  in  a  charming  little  town  very  far  from  the 
great  centers.  In  conversation  with  the  President  of  the  Association  I  urged  these 
educational  talks.  He  said  in  that  remote  place  it  was  difficult  to  get  them.  I 
rephed  that  I  could  furnish  him  with  four  lecturers  at  once  in  that  place.    He 

expressed  some  surprise  and  more  doubt.    I  said  to  him,  "  There  is  Mr. ,  one  of 

the  most  competent  of  electricians,  now  a  representative  of  one  of  the  cable  com- 
panies whose  wires  underUe  the  Atlantic,  with  how  many  talks,  at  once  instruct- 
ive and  inspiring,  do  you  think  he  could  occupy  the  attention  of  your  people  upon 
topics  connected  with  telegraphy  and  electricity  ?  To  do  this  he  would  require  from 
time  to  time  merely  to  arrange  his  thoughts  out  of  his  everyday  stock  of  knowl- 
edge."   My  friend  acknowledged  that  there  was  one  lecturer.     I  said,  "There  is 

Mr. ;  he  represents  the  meteorological  system  at  this  important  point  for  two 

worlds,  and  has  done  this  for  years;  he  observes  these  signs  and  receives  and  com- 
municates the  conditions  of  the  weather  both  East  and  West.  How  many  evenings 
can  he  occupy  without  being  obUged  to  put  upon  paper  a  single  word  upon  this  great 

subject?"    Here,  it  was  agreed,  was  a  second  lecturer.    Again,  "There  is  Mr. , 

who  has  represented  this  Province  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  some  years,  who 
is  familiar  with  great  colonial  enterprises,  with  your  politics,  with  your  legislation, 
with  the  methods  and  pursuits  of  your  great  men,  and  who  has,  no  doubt,  followed 
important  causes  on  appeal  to  England  and  argued  them  there.  He  loves  his  tovsm, 
and  would  be  glad  to  instruct  his  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  the  young.  How 
many  evenings  could  he  occupy  without  exhausting  his  knowledge  or  being  obliged 
torefer  to  a  single  book?"  My  friend  agreed  that  I  had  produced  a  third  lecturer.  I 
said,  "  I  dined  in  a  charming  home  to-night  with  one  of  your  young  men,  engaged 
here  in  active  and  important  business;  he  exhibited  to  me  a  most  excellent  collec- 
tion of  the  best  works  of  the  first  engravers,  from  an  early  period  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  And,  what  is  more,  he  displayed  a  knowledge  of  these  treasures  which 
I  have  rarely  seen  surpassed,  and  of  the  engravers,  and  of  the  very  technique  of 
their  art.  How  many  evenings  can  he  occupy  in  instructing  your  people  by  the  use 
of  these  specimens  and  out  of  his  present  stock  of  knowledge  on  that  subject?"  My 
friend  agreed  that  I  had  furnished  him  with  a  fourth  lecturer.  I  added,  "If  with 
only  four  days'  acquaintance  with  your  home  I  can  find  four  such  men,  how  many 
can  you  find  in  the  place  of  your  birth  and  abode  ?  "  What  was  true  of  Sidney,  Cape 
Breton,  is  true  practically  and  substantially  in  respect  of  everyplace  where  an  asso- 
ciation exists.  That  class  of  lecturers — men  talking  in  the  common  way  about  the 
things  of  their  daily  life— creates  in  the  hearers,  almost  against  their  will,  a  disposi- 
tion to  acquire  further  knowledge;  and  such  lecturers  wiU  suggest  investigation  and 
lines  of  reading  and  study,  which  will  be  pursued  by  those  who  have  heard  them. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OUTING  CLUBS. 

Take  another  method.  In  this  town  I  notice  that  there  exists  what  is  called  the 
"Agassiz  Society."  This,  of  course,  is  addressed  to  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
proficiency  in  wliich  made  the  person  whose  name  the  society  bears  foremost  among 
men.  Let  me  illustrate  the  advantage  of  such  a  society  in  the  Associations,  an 
advantage  demonstrated  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  Association  at  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Every  outing  club  can  be  made  an  "Agassiz  Society,"  or  a  society 
kindred  in.character.  Suppose  the  efforts  of  one  of  these  outing  clubs  be  addressed 
to  the  obtainment  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  your  own  local  history  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  towns.  You  may  take  in,  if  you  please,  WiUiamstown  and  its 
educational  institutions.    You  may  take  in  Stookbridge,  with  its  history;  or  the 
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early  history  of  a  town  like  Deerfleld.  You  visit  historical  localities  in.  these  towns 
and  your  clubs  will  thus  become  possessed  of  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  valuable  for 
every  purpose  of  social  life,  useful  for  thought,  and  practical  for  the  purposes  of 
address ;  and  you  will  create  a  love  and  admiration  for  home,  which  will  also 
create  a  disposition  to  work  for  its  advancement,  for  the  improvement  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  for  the  beautifying  of  its  hills  and  its  valleys.  A  love  will  be  created  for 
those  "kings  and  queens  of  homespun"  who  long  ago  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
culture  and  beauty  of  the  towns  in  which  you  dwell,  or  the  towns  from  which  you 
may  have  come.  In  these  visits  you  will  not  only  acquire  knowledge,  but  you  will 
also  obtain  material  for  decorating  your  rooms,  and  these  things  so  obtained  will  be 
instructive  and  valuable  to  the  young  men  who  visit  them.  From  these  excursions 
will  also  come  numerous  essays,  givmg  an  account  of  them.  You  wiU.  have  "the 
box  tortoise,  illustrated  by  living  specimens;"  glacial  action,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens of  scratched  rock  brought  home  by  the  excursionists;  "  what  the  fossils  teach 
us,"  illustrated  by  specimens  which  the  excursionists  have  collected ;  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indian,  including  the  speech  of  the  Stockbridge  chief,  which  you  know  has 
a  place  in  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  American  eloquence ;  Deer- 
fleld and  its  ancient  homes,  and  the  Indian  massacre,  with  its  details  and  its  locali- 
ties ;  indeed  a  hundred  things  which  time  does  not  permit  me  now  to  specify. 

DE.  aiUIAN'S  PORTEAIT  OP  A  LIBRARIAN. 

2.  Taking  now  the  library,  smaller  or  larger.  There  is  no  difliculty  in  any  town 
where  an  Association  exists  in  obtaining  alarge  and  valuable  collection  of  books. 
That  will  greatly  depend,  however,  on  the  skill  and  capacity  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  horary  and  upon  their  abihties  to  make  it  useful.  I  give  you  a  portrait  of  a 
librarian  and  his  duties  as  drawn  by  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins: 

"  He  should  survey  with  an  eagle's  eye  the  vast  field  of  human  activity,  and 
discern  with  prophetic  instinct  what  books  will  soon  be  wanted.  *  *  *  So  mod- 
em librarians,  Uke  ancient  prophets,  reveal  what  is  hidden  and  interpret  what  is 
obscure,  preferring  usefulness  to  fame.  What  is  true  of  advanced  scholars  is  like- 
wise true  of  beginners.  Every  young  person,  every  merchant's  clerk,  every  aspiring 
mechanic,  every  college  student,  every  candidate  for  professional  distinction,  neecE 
to  be  told  what  books  to  read  and  what  books  to  eschew." 

Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  such  a  man?  I  ask.  Have  you  looked  for  one? 
Have  you  looked  for  a  man  who  approximates  to  the  portrait ;  and,  if  you  have 
found  him,  did  you  give  him  adequate  support  in  efforts  to  realize  even  his  ideal? 
I  think  there  has  been  in  the  Associations  very  great  lack  and  failure  in  this  regard. 
Association  men  do  not  attach  that  importance  to  the  library  as  an  educational 
force  which  it  deserves.  My  own  acquaintance  with  men  who  have  risen  by  their 
own  exertions  satisfies  me  that  a  librarian  who  approaches  in  but  a  moderate  degree 
the  picture  which  Mr.  Gilman  has  drawn,  may  be,  yea,  has  been,  a  most  potent 
factor  in  their  progress.  He  indicates  the  book  to  be  read,  he  directs  and  interests 
the  attention  of  the  young  man  to  whom  he  conunends  it,  and  upon  its  return  he 
indicates  another  and  stUl  another,  while  the  field  spreads  wider  and  wider  before 
the  reader  as  he  advances.  Thus  is  created  in  the  young  man  a  habit  or  disposition 
for  reading  and  study  which  would  be  cultivated  in  no  other  way. 

I  remember  very  well  a  young  man  whose  attention  was  attracted  very  early  in 
life  to  the  specimens  of  Irish  oratory  which  appeared  in  the  declamation  books  in 
the  high  school  he  attended.  Out  of  a  reading  of  those  extracts  grew  a  desire  to  see 
the  complete  speeches  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  first  book  that  he  bought 
with  the  money  he  saved  was  a  collection  of  those  complete  discourses.  From  read- 
ing those  he  passed  to  other  speeches  bearing  upon  the  same  subjects;  and  the  result 
was  that  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Irish  and  English  history  during 
the  period  in  which  those  speeches  were  delivered,  and  indeed  of  the  complex  and 
difficult  questions  touching  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Years  afterward, 
when  that  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Froude,  visited  this  country  to  deliver  his  lectures 
upon  the  Irish  question,  which  receives  so  much  attention,  the  young  man  found  to 
his  great  surprise  that  he  possessed  a  fund  of  information  upon  the  topics  on  which 
the  lecturer  spoke  which  enabled  him  to  appreciate  them  quite  beyond  the  bodv  of 
his  hearers,  as  well  as  bring  them  to  the  test  of  the  record.  He  was  actually 
enabled  to  make  some  suggestions  to  that  eminent  person,  which  he  noticed  in  sub- 
sequent discourses,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  most  charming  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgment, which  he  exhibits  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  autographs 
in  his  collection. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length,  in  view  of  the  time  assigned  to  this  topic, 
upon  these  general  matters,  for  the  reason  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
the  associations  throughout  the  country  has  convinced  me  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  neglect  on  the  V^T^Pmimim,^mmifi^m^t^e:m. 
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I  come  now  to  a  few  suggestions  upon  classes  for  special  instruction.  These  must 
undoubtedly  relate  to  the  branches  of  practical  knowledge  which  pertain  to  every- 
day affairs,  and  which  are  designed  to  increase  the  capacity  and  power  of  young 
men  for  the  performance  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  for  advance- 
ment in  it,  or  for  other  forms  of  service  more  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  dwell. 

1.  •  Heretofore,  in  many  cases,  the  Associations  have,  no  doubt  with  little  consid- 
eration, selected  subjects  for  instruction  with  an  inconsiderable  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  young  men  composing  the  membership  and  the  needs  of  the  young  men 
whom  they  seek  to  reach.  For  the  double  purpose  of  making  the  classes  themselves 
effective  and  increasing  the  interest  among  business  men  in  the  general  work  of  the 
Association,  it  is  essential  that  those  attempting  to  form  them  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  field  which  they  occupy.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  interest  the  employers 
of  labor  in  the  proposed  work.  After  the  plans  for  classes  are  partially  formed,  con- 
ferences should  be  had  by  those  capable  of  making  an  exposition  of  these  plans,  and 
also  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  with  the  heads  of  business  enterprises.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  Association  should  be  exposed  to  them,  its  general  value  empha- 
sized, and  its  particular  value  to  their  employees,  as  having  a  part  in  that  plan, 
should  be  thoroughly  illusti-ated.  A  disposition  will  then  be  created  in  the  employ- 
ers to  encourage  the  attendance  of  their  employees  upon  the  opportunities  which 
the  Association  affords.  These  gentlemen  will  make  suggestions  of  great  value  to 
the  committee  having  the  classes  in  charge,  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
men,  the  methods  of  instruction  likely  to  be  most  useful,  and  the  times  when  it  can 
be  best  given.  Out  of  all  this  gathered  information  will  finally  come  the  perfected 
plan  and  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  instruction. 

2.  At  the  outset  these  classes  should  be  few  in  number.  I  pause  to  emphasize 
this.  Few  classes  well  attended,  with  pupils  thoroughly  taught,  will  prove  most 
potent  instruments  for  the  increase  of  your  educational  facilities  and  for  the  increase 
of  attendance  upon  them.  Besides,  there  is  the  element  of  economy.  Numerous 
classes  with  paid  teachers  and  few  pupils  make  very  inadequate  returns  for  the 
time  and  money  expended.  If  these  selections  are  wisely  made  they  will  of  course 
reach  the  largest  body  of  men  who  need  instruction.  One  would  hardly  think  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  class  in  Spanish  in  one  of  your  large  manufacturing  towns, 
and  yet  there  may  be  conditions  in  New  England  where  such  a  class  would  be 
desirable. 

3.  None  but  the  most  competent  teachers  attainable  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  classes.  These  should  be  men  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  entire  work  of 
the  Association;  men  who  desire  to  make  the  classes  contributory  in  every  way  to 
the  promotion  of  the  general  interest,  and  to  the  prime  end  for  which  the  associa- 
tions are  organized.  I  have  known  cases  where  instructors  had  no  real  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  Association.  They  had,  no  doubt,  an  interest  in  their  pupils  as 
pupils;  a  desire  to  have  their  classes  large  and  successful;  but  they  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  real  end  for  which  the  Associations  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  all  working.  In  dealing  with  their  pupils  they  never  adverted  to  other 
phases  of  the  Assocation  work.  They  took  no  pains  to  make  their  scholars  feel  that 
they  were  part  of  an  organization  designed  to  promote  the  highest — namely,  the 
spiritual-T- welfare  of  young  men.  So  far  as  their  service  was  concerned  the  classes 
were -no  more  to  the  Association  than  if  they  had  gathered  in  another  and  distant 
building.  This  ought  not  to  be;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether,  in  any 
case,  a  class  ought  to  be  formed  unless  a  teacher  can  be  obtained  who,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  realizes  the  value  of  the  suggestion  which  has  here  been  made;  and, 

4.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  these  men  can  be  obtained  without  compensa- 
tion. There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  community  who  are  perfectly  willing — and  I 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  some  conununiiieB— perfectly  willing 
to  contribute  their  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  young  men,  seek- 
ing no  other  reward  than  that  which  comes  from  their  advancement  in  the  particular 
line  of  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  profes- 
sion. I  remember  very  well,  at  an  early  day,  that  one  of  my  own  friends,  a  most 
accomplished  and  very  much  occupied  lawyer,  prepared  an  elaborate  series  of 
papers — popular,  however,  in  their  character— upon  legal  subjects  connected  with 
the  everyday  life  of  young  men,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  with 
which  he  was  connected,  without  any  compensation  whatever.  Many  men  fully 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  teaching,  and  with  special  knowledge  of  particular 
topics,  are  so  situated'  that  they  can  not  contribute  money  to  the  association  cause, 
though  they  would  gladly  do  so  if  they  had  it.  But  they  have  the  knowledge,  the 
time,  and  the  disposition  to  make  that  knowledge  available  for  others  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  accorded  to  theip,     Tb?g^  Sy'^W/CS^lJ^#<®  ^  privilege— many  of  them 
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would  esteenl  it  a  compliment — to  have  that  opportunity  .offered  to  them.  And  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Associations  may  not  expect  to  find  men  as  conipe- 
tent  and  as  ready  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  most  thorough  and  practical 
character  in  the  secular  branches  of  knowledge,  as  they  expect  to  find  men,  and  do 
And  men,  who  are  ready  and  wiUing  to  give  the  most  thorough  and  practical 
instruction  without  pay  in  the  Bible  classes.  Most  men,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
goes,  who  have  become  possessed  of  special  knowledge  and  have  reached  that  period 
in  life  when  they  may  be  deemed  to  have  established  themselves  in  a  particular 
avocation,  are  willing  to  place  their  knowledge  at  the  service  of  young  men.  And 
especially  is  this  true  of  Christian  men  who  desire  the  elevation  and  advancement 
of  those  who  are  below  them. 

5.  This  instruction  should  be  thoroughly  practical.  The  classes  are  not  for  the 
display  of  theories,  or  merely  for  the  presentation  of  interesting  topics — for  the 
exhibition  of  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  any  trade.  They  should  be  designed 
to  fit  each  young  man  who  attends  them  for  a  higher  grade  of  service  in  the  every- 
day work  of  his  peculiar  avocation;  to  make  him  a  better  stenographer,  a  better 
penman,  a  better  typewriter,  a  better  bookkeeper,  a  better  mechanic,  a  better  arti- 
san, a  better  draftsman,  if  you  please,  a  better  molder  in  a  foundry,  a  better  joiner 
or  carpenter — in  shorty  a  better  man  in  whatever  business  or  trade  he  may  be  pur- 
suing. So  it  is  in  Pratt  Institute.  The  student  goes  from  step  to  step,  from  the 
roughest  attempt  at  wood  carving  to  the  most  complete  and  perfect  specimen,  from 
the  absurd  caricature  of  a  free-hand  drawing  to  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  instruction  and  disciphne  which  enable  him  to  put  into  practical 
activity  in  the  shop  with  which  he  may  be  connected  the  skill  which  he  has  acquired. 

6.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  that  the  instruction  in  the  classes  should  be 
made  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  It  is  the  business  of  the  committees  having 
these  classes  in  charge  to  see  to  it  that  they  take  on  this  cha,racter.  It  will  not  be 
found  enough  to  visit  the  classes  occasionally  and  count  the  attendance.  There 
must  be  constant  corumunication  with  the  teacher,  a  careful  watcliing  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and,  at  the  end,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pupils.  Of  course,  within 
reasonable  hmits,  a  regular  attendance  upon  the  classes  by  the  students  must  be 
insisted  upon,  but  this  insistance  must  also  take  on  a  liberal  character;  it  must  be 
considerate  of  the  fact  that  young  men  who  are  laboring  for  their  daily  bread  are 
sometimes  too  weary  and  sometimes  too  much  occupied  with  the  demands  of  their 
employers  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  classes;  and  so,  while  there  is  stringency 
there  must  also  be  latitude,  but  at  the  end,  in  examination,  there  must  be  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  this  will  have  value  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the  teachers  as  well. 

7.  In  these  things  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  go  fast.  "  Make  haste  slowly" 
is  almost  universally  a  good  rule  toworkbyinthe  Associations,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  classes.  There  must  be  time  for  growth;  in  the  future,  mindful  of  the 
experience  of  the  Associations  in  the  past  with  attempts  in  other  Unes,  made  in  the 
best  spirit  and  purpose,  but  which  proved  disastrous  mainly  because  there  was 
haste,  let  this  error  be  avoided. 

8.  There  should  be  no  attempt  whatever  to  make  these  societies  seminaries  of 
learning.  Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  Associations,  and  if 
attempted  to  be  realized  the  attempt  wUl  result  in  disaster.  These  classes  are  sim- 
ply and  only  for  the  purpose  of  helping  young  men  who  may  be  drawn  into  the 
Association,  always  with  reference  to  its  prime  purpose,  to  advance  in  their  particu- 
lar line  of  everyday  labor,  and  they  are  not  to  be  addressed  in  their  plan  or  their 
practice  to  the  class  of  men  who  are  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  cost  of  these  advan- 
tages. They  are  for  those  who  can  not  under  ordinary  circimastances  make  ade- 
quate payment  for  this  kind  of  instruction.  They  are  for  those  who  have  only 
scraps  of  time  for  study;  the  bulk  of  whose  days,  and  of  every  day,  must  necessa- 
rily be  given  to  the  earning  of  the  money  required  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
living.  These  young  men  have  only  the  evenings,  and  these  we  seek  to  have  them 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  education.  I  remember  very  well  one  young  man  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  my  own  profession  and  was  seeking  an  .opportunity 
in  an  important  office  to  begin,  as  he  thought,  a  professional  career,  but  with  a 
compensation  so  moderate,  however,  that  out  of  it  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  any- 
thing for  any  sort  of  instruction.  It  turned  out  that  he  possessed  all  the  quaUties 
deemed  essential  to  enable  him  to  grasp  this  opportunity  except  one,  and  that  was 

in  the  matter  of  his  handwriting.     The  chief  of  the  office  said,  "  Mr. ,  any  man 

who  takes  this  position  must  write  a  good  hand."  The  young  man  replied,  "  If 
that  is  the  only  thing  remaining,  I  will  write  a  good'  hand."  Fortunately  he  pos- 
sessed the  money  which  enabled  him  to  employ  a  special  teacher  to  instruct  him  in 
this  accomplishment,  and  there  he  began  his  career.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  classes 
in  the  Association  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  those  young  men  who  have  not  that 
sum  of  money  in  their  pockets  tn  employ  the  agencies  which  will  qualify  them,  in 
the  one  particular  in  which  they  are  lacking,  for  seizing  the  opportunity  for  a  life- 
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work  when  it  shall  be  presented.    These  observations  convey  my  general  ideas  as 
to  the  character  of  the  classes. 

9.  As  to  literature  and  general  knowledge  I  do  not  conceive  these  to  be  properly 
included  within  the  range  of  branches  of  study  which  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  special  class  instruction.  I  think  they  pertain  wholly,  as  does  the  general  idea  of 
University  Extension,  to  the  classes  of  lectures  which  I  specified  at  the  outset,  to  the 
work  of  the  librarian  and  his  assistants,  coupled  with  the  use  of  the  library,  and  to 
the  topics  for  reading,  which  should  be  suggested  by  the  lecturers  themselves  and 
distributed  in  printed  or  typewritten  form  to  the  attendants  upon  the  lectures.  So, 
too,  the  librarian  and  his  assistants  will  prepare,  from  time  to  time,  suggestions  and 
lists  of  books  bearing  upon  particular  topics;  and  especially  should  this  be  true  of 
the  ciu-rent  additions  to  the  library. 

EEFERENOE  TO   LECTURES  BY  FREDERICK   DENISON  MAURICE. 

This  whole  general  subject  has  been  covered  by  the  discussions  of  others  which 
are  accessible  to  all.  Indeed,  that  charming  book  by  Frederick  Benison  Maurice, 
entitled  "  Learning  and  Working,"  being  the  course  of  lectures  he  dehvered  in  1854 
to  select  audiences  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  London,  embraces  sub- 
stantially all  that  need  be  said  by  way  of  general  argument  or  statement  in  regard 
to  this  subject.  These  lectures,  as  many  of  you  know,  were  delivered  preUminarily 
to  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Workingmen's  College  in  London,  and  were 
designed  to  secure  the  favor  and  cooperation  of  the  important,  the  wealthy,  and 
exalted  in  the  promotion  of  that  great  enterprise,  which  had  the  support  of  men  like 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  others.  And  this  book  I  would 
commend  to  your  reading  as  giving  a  charm  to  this  whole  subject  beyond  any  power 
of  mine  to  describe.  Others  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Maurice,  but  none  have 
surpassed  him  in  ardor,  in  foresight,  or  in  persistent  devotion  to  the  idea  which  he 
is  seeking  to  enforce. 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR   OPENING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

Educational  classes  have  from  the  outset  been  favorites  with  many  of  those  most 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Associations.  It  is  true  no  considerable  progress  has  yet 
been  made.  There  has  been  no  continuous  effort  represented  by  the  International 
Committee  or  by  the  State  Committees  to  guide  and  promote  this  department  of  our 
general  work.  The  attempts  at  classes  which  have  been  made  aU.  over  the  country 
are  but  indications  of  the  faith  which  men  have  in  them,  of  the  need  which  exists 
for  them,  and  of  the  expectations  which  are  indulged  in  regard  to  them.  There  has 
as  yet  been  httle  of  realization.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  discussion  now  going 
on,  with  the  thought  that  is  given  to  this  matter,  with  the  attention  that  it  is  receiv- 
ing in  our  conventions  and  in  our  local  gatherings,  and  with  the  support  and  guid- 
ance which  I  trust  it  will  receive  not  only  from  the  State  Committees,  but  from  the 
International  Committee  and  its  subcommittee  having  these  matters  in  charge,  and 
from  the  secretary  who  represents  it,  wiU  secure  for  the  associations  at  no  distant 
day  the  highest,  the  best,  the  largest  force  of  practical  education  for  the  needy  young 
men  who  frequent,  or  can  be  induced  to  frequent,  our  numerous  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing rooms.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  Association  in  the  country  which  can  not  make 
very  large  contributions  to  the  general  progress  in  this  regard.  And  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  States  like  your  own,  filled  with  manufacturing  centers,  larger  or 
smaller,  crowded  with  operatives,  will  be  found  to  present  the  best  fields  for  the 
development  of  these  educational  plans,  and  will  really  make  the  largest  contribu- 
tion, proportionately,  to  the  education  of  young  men. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages  entitled 
"Educational  Class  Work  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion (No.  656) "  issued  in  1893. 

This  summary  of  the  educational  purposes  and  methods  of  these 
Associations,  is  arranged  by  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge,  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Department. 

The  opening  arguments  for  such  opportunities  as  these  educational 
classes  offer  are  thus  stated: 

Educational  Class  Work  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.* 

The  following  outlines  of  plans  and  methods  regarding  educational  classes  are 
gathered  from  various  sources,  many  having  been  worked  out  in  practical  experi- 
ence.    They  are  suggestive  only,  and  are  given  with  the  thought  of  helping  in  the 

_ ^ ..@ _ _____ 

'^  See  Association  Hand  Book,  chapter  24,  Section  C. 
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organization  of  new  work  and  leading  to  greater  uniformitj^  and  efficiency  in  the 
■work  as  a  whole.  It  is  fully  recognized  that  each  Association  must  be  governed 
largely  by  the  circumstances  of  its  own  field. 

I. — REASONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  CLASS  WORK  IN  THE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

1.  The  A^ociations  seek  the  intellectual  welfare  of  young  men.  The  practical 
result  of  the  work  is  to  help  young  men  to  help  themselves. 

3.  Every  form  of  study  in  some  way  becomes  helpful  in  business  pursuits.  Many 
young  men  wiU,  through  this  means,  find  their  "  bent"  and  be  thus  led  into  a  con- 
genial and  successful  life  work. 

3.  A  technical  training  of  the  eye  to  see,  the  hand  to  do,  the  mind  to  think,  and 
the  will  to  execute  is  peculiarly  essential  in  this  industrial  age — an  age  of  machines 
and  electricity-  when  there  is  everywhere  a  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

4.  Increased  knowledge  gives  a  broader  outlook  and  added  power  for  both  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment  in  Ufe. 

5.  The  necessity  for  self-support  drives  many  of  the  brightest  and  best  boys  into 
business  at  an  early  age;  to  others  no  adequate  faciUties,  especially  in  technical 
training,  have  been  offered. 

Note. — Statistics  indicate  that  six-sevenths  of  the  youth  leave  school  before  the 
age  of  14;  1  in  31  of  the  remainder  continues  till  the  age  of  18.  That  is,  of  700 
youth  600  begin  work  before  they  are  14,  and  3  go  to  school  till  they  are  18.  FuUy 
95  per  cent  leave  school  before  they  are  old  enough  to  know  what  is  best  for  them, 
and  enter  the  trades,  factories,  and  offices  in  our  cities. 

But  1  person  in  10  finishes  a  primary  education;  but  1  in  130  a  high  school  educa- 
tion; and  but  1  in  1,500  a  university  or  technical  course  of  instruction. 

In  an  average  city  of  75,000  population  but  1  boy  in  300  completes  the  course  in 
the  public  schools.  The  large  proportion  of  boys  leave  the  high  school  at  about  16 
years — just  the  age  when  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  evening  classes  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

6.  The  Associations  are  able  to  afford  the  desired  facilities  at  the  time  needed,  at 
moderate  cost,  and  often  when  they  can  be  had  in  no  other  way. 

7.  With  its  open  building,  varied  work,  and  especially  its  social  atmosphere,  the 
association  is  able,  as  no  other  organization,  to  render  its  educational  facilities 
attractive  as  well  as  practical. 

8.  Many  are  brought  into  touch  with  the  all-round  work  of  the  Association 
through  this  department  that  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

9.  Many  years  of  experiment  and  experience  have  proved  the  general  helpful- 
ness of  the  work. 

10.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  a  few  reasons  are  given  why  young  men  shoiild  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered: 

(1)  Increase  in  salary  usually  follows  increase  in  efficiency. 

(2)  Promotion  in  position  and  business  follows  the  making  of  one's  self  valuable, 
if  not  invaluable,  to  his  employer. 

(3)  The  best  way  to  secure  promotion  is  promptly  to  prove  one's  self  larger  than 
the  position  he  occupies. 

(4)  Earnest  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  offered  along  one's  line  of  busi- 
ness will  aid  the  young  man  in  the  promotion  sought. 

(5)  The  only  way  to  win  found  by  men  is  to  work.  Begin  at  the  bottom  and 
climb  up.  Whatever  helps  young  men  to  reach  the  top  is  important.  To  know 
some  business  or  trade  thoroughly  is  an  essential  to  success. 

(6)  To  learn  these  things  during  their  leisure  hours  is  the  desire  of  many  young 
men,  and  the  association  offers  the  facilities  attractively,  thoroughly,  and  practi- 
cally that  wUl  help  young  men  to  vnn. 

Three  or  four  pages  of  testimonials  to  the  practical  value  of  this 
training,  from  both  employers  and  former  students;  with  several 
additional  pages  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  organizing  and 
managing  classes  in  the  Associations,  are  omitted  here.  Under  the 
general  head  of  "Methods"  occur  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
practical  work  of  teaching  drawing: 

TEACHER  AND   STUDENT. 

(1)  In  outlining  a  lesson  in  drawing  or  in  any  industrial  or  shop  work,  it  is  con- 
sidered better  to  have  the  teacher  give  a  blackboard  description  of  the  lesson  with 
its  details  before  the  whole  class,  even  if  blue  prints  are  fiamished  the  individual 

students.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 
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(2)  To  gain  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  is  done  in  Association  educational 
work  uniformity  in  records  and  reports  is  very  desirable. 

(3)  Talks  on  habits  of  study,  how  to  secure  the  most  from  a  given  subject,  etc., 
will  be  helpful,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  friendly  chats  and  sug- 
gestive hints  should  intersperse  the  entire  work. 

(4)  For  the  average  student  taking  drawing,  mathematics,  or  science  and  shop 
work,  half  the  time  should  be  spent  on  the  drawing,  modeling,  and  supplemental 
problems  in  physics  and  mechanics,  one-fourth  on  science  or  mathematical  work, 
and  one-fourth  on  shop  work  with  tools  or  in  the  laboratory. 

(5)  The  student  in  shop  work  should  be  encouraged  to  make  his  own  working 
drawings  for  the  articles  he  constructs  in  wood  or  iron  as  far  as  such  practice 
continues  helpful. 

(6)  A  student  should  not  attempt  too  much;  take  few  subjects  and  make  thorough 
work. 

(7)  Time  should  be  taken  for  the  satisfactory  preparation  of  every  lesson.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  library  and  study  rooms  of  the  Association 
and  feel  that  the  secretary,  the  instructors,  and  the  committeemen  are  willing  to 
give  them  every  possible  assistance. 

(8)  Most  students  will  find  regular  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  a  help  to  them  in 
their  study  and  class  work.  The  physical  director  may  give  them  special  hand  and 
arm  work  that  will  aid  them  in  the  use  of  tools.  (See  Association  Hand  Book, 
pages  300,  309.) 

(9)  Text-books,  paper,  pencils,  and  other  supplies  for  the  classes  may  by  special 
arrangement  be  furnished  at  the  Association  rooms  and  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  pages  treating  of  Methods  of  Training,  and  showing  the 
courses  in  outline,  with  a  summary  of  the  necessary  equipments  for 
elementary  carpentry  and  forging,  follow  here. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASS  WORK. 

1.  The  latest  development  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Associations  is  the  indus- 
trial and  technical.  The  student  will  need,  first,  a  training  in  the  basic  sciences  of 
the  trades  and  industries,  viz,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  their 
subdivisions  and  applications.  Next,  he  must  secure  in  the  fewest  number  of  sub- 
jects possible,  and  by  such  laboratory,  shop  work,  and  other  practical  means  as 
shall  be  necessary,  the  thorough  training  of  head  and  hand  that  will  develop  the 
ability  to  think  correctly  and  do  for  himself  along  some  chosen  line  of  Ufe  work, 
thus  making  him  worth  more  per  day  to  himself  and  his  employer. 

The  most  important  subject  to  the  largest  number  of  young  men  engaged  in 
mechanical  or  industrial  pursuits  is  drawing,  especially  if  a  practical  course  is 
given,  supplemented  with  applications  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  physics. 

The  times  demand  men  able  to  put  an  idea  into  a  sketch  or  drawing — ' '  the  lan- 
guage of  construction  and  the  medium  through  which  men  execute." 

2.  Reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  this  special  line  of  work  are : 

(1)  As  a  vital  factor  in  education  such  facilities  enable  young  men  in  less  time  to 
be  self-reliant,  and  to  think  logically,  accurately,"and  with  judgment  in  some 
practical  line  of  life  work. 

(2)  Because  this  is  an  age  of  industrial  pursuits  and  the  demand  for  skilled  and 
intelligent  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

(3)  Because  the  young  men  engaged  in  such  pursuits  need  to  be  more  largely 
reached  by  the  Associations. 

(4)  Because  of  the  general  results  of  such  work;  (a)  an  increased  attendance  at 
the  classes;  (b)  a  wholesome  intellectual  development;  (c)  the  ability  to  grasp"  and 
judge  readily  of  new  ideas;  (d)  the  elevation  of  unintelligent  labor  to  a  position 
requiring  and  rewarding  cultivation  and  skill;  (e)  an  enlarged  field  and  choice  of 
occupations;  (/)  added  material  success  for  individual  and  community;  (g)  a  culti- 
vation of  the  habit  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,  of  systematic  work,  and  of 
laying  definite  plans. 

3.  Juniors:  It  will  often  be  possible  to  introduce  elementary  carpentry  and  its 
collateral  drawing  into  the  junior  department,  at  least  in  cities  where  such  work  is 
not  already  pursued  by  the  juniors  in  the  public  schools.  Such  a  class  could  meet 
two  or  more  times  per  week,  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.,  thus  extending  the  class  work 
and  not  interfering  with  the  regular  evening  classes  in  the  same  subjects.  The 
sessions  of  the  London  Polytechnic  extend  from  5  to  10  p.  m.,  thus  giving  opportu- 
nity for  a  number  of  consecutive  subjects  per  day.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  associations  will  cond^t  dajy.clas^s  in  a  nmrn       of  subjects. 
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Outlines. 

For  obvious  reasons,  expressed  elsewhere,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  outlined,  together  with  the  necessary  equipment  and  expense  : 

I.    DRAWING. 

The  following  arrangement  is  suggested  for  courses  of  study  in  free-hand,  archi- 
tectural, and  mechanical  drawing.  In  some  places  it  may  be  found  profitable  and 
economical  to  require  all  students  to  take  a  preparatory  course  of  study  in  free-hand 
drawing;  this  course  of  study  to  give  considerable  practice  in  free-hand  and  to  cover 
the  elements  of  construction,  representation,  and  decoration — that  is,  of  simple 
working  drawings,  pictorial  drawing,  and  decorative  drawing. 

1.  Preparatory  course. — Free-hand:  Geometric  solids  and  combinations,  front, 
top,  and  side  views  with  measurements,  simple  sections,  objects  revolving  upon  one 
and  two  axes.  Appearance  of  objects  as  wholes,  cylindrical  and  rectangular;  fore- 
shortening of  horizontal  and  vertical  faces,  convergence  of  lines  to  one  and  two 
vanishing  points,  simple  sketches  of  combinations  of  objects,  outline  drawing  from 
casts.  Study  of  simple  ornament — geometric  and  conventionalized — illustrating 
symmetry,  repetition,  balance,  proportion,  adaptation  to  space  and  purpose. 

Instrumental:  Simple  working  drawings  of  common  objects,  simple  combinations, 
geometric  problems,  simple  surface  developments,  lettering. 

3.  Mechanical  dravnng. — First  year:  Working  drawings  from  machine  details, 
surface  developments  and  intersection  of  simple  solids,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  pulleys, 
couplings,  pillow  block  and  hanger. 

Second  year:  Belting,  cams,  gearing,  crank,  strap  end,  eccentric,  slide  valve  anal- 
ysis, assembly  drawings. 

3.  Architectural  drawing. — First  year:  Working  drawings  of  common  objects  and 
simple  combinations,  intersection  of  simple  solids,  sections  through  door  frame, 
windowframe,  wall,  floor,  and  cornice  of  frame  house;  plans  and  elevations  of  frame 
house,  plans  and  elevations  of  brick  or  stone  house. 

Second  year:  Designs  for  first  and  second  fioor  plans  of  frame,  brick,  or  stone 
house  from  suggested  outlines,  together  with  elevations  of  same,  exterior  and  inte- 
rior details,  problems  in  instrumental  perspective,  isometric  projection,  elements  of 
classic  orders  of  architecture. 

4.  Free-hand  drawing. — First  year:  Cast  drawing  in  outline  and  light  and  shade, 
free-hand  perspective,  pen  and  pencil  sketching,  elements  of  decorative  design. 

Second  year:  Cast  drawing,  sketching,  modeling,  applied  design  for  fresco  work, 
wall  papers,  ornamental  ironwork  and  interior  decoration. 

Note. — All  should  complete  the  work  of  the  "preparatory  course"  before  begin- 
ning the  work  of  the  special  courses  outlined.  It  is  important  that  free-hand  work 
find  more  or  less  time  in  each  year  of  the  mechanical  and  architectural  classes,  as 
in  making  working  drawings  of  objects  or  parts  of  machines,  or  the  floor  plans  of  a 
house  from  a  free-hand  sketch  of  the  same. 

Note. — The  following  table  of  standard  lines,  as  used  in  many  technical  schools 
and  largely  in  practice,  is  recommended  for  working  drawings: 

Outline,  edges,  etc.  (full  line),  

Invisible  lines  (long  da«h),  

Connecting  lines  (short  dash), 

Center  lines  (long  and  short  dash), — 

Dimension  lines  (broken  lines),  < 2'  4" > 

II.  industrial  mathematics. 

Arithmetic. — Fundamental  operations,  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  percent- 
age, interest. 

Algebra. — Principles  of  factoring,  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  involution, 
evolution. 

Oeometry. — Elementary  plane  geometry,  mensuration,  the  formulas  for  elemen- 
tary mechanics  and  their  numerous  applications,  higher  algebra  and  trigonometry. 

III.    SHOP   WORK. 

Although  but  recently  introduced  in  the  Associations,  the  success  already  attained 
warrants  the  extended  use  of  this  means  as  one  of  the  most  practical  employed. 

Pupils  should  pursue  a  course  of  drawing  in  connection  with  their  work  in  the 
shop,  as  far  as  practicable  making  their  ovsm  working  drawings  of  each  article  they 
construct. 

1.  Bench  work  in  wood,  or  elementary  carpentry. — First  year — Technical:  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  onrtjj^6/^h?'.ac';pr  of  cutting  edges  for  woods;  the  care  and 
adjustment  of  wood-workiilg  tools;  the  nature,  shrinkage,  and  warping  of  woods, 
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and  the  form,  adaptation,  and  relative  strength  of  joints.  Exercises  in  sawing, 
planing,  chiseling,  rabbeting,  plowing,  gluing,  mortising,  tenoning,  dove  tailing, 
framing,  paneling,  and  other  work  involving  the  common  carpentry  tools. 

Second  year:  Construction  work,  e.  g.,  small  house, framed  and  inclosed,  includ- 
ing doors,  windows,  shutters,  and  finishing. 

2.  Wood  turning. — Technical:  Talks  on  foot  and  power  lathes  and  their  attach- 
ments, their  use  and  care.  Exercises  in  plain  and  ornamental  turning.  Cylinders, 
grooves,  beads,  sphere,  ogee  curves,  different  forms  of  vases,  handles,  etc. 

3.  Pattern  making,  molding,  and  casting. — Technical:  Talks  on  machines  used, 
including  circular,  band,  and  scroll  saws  and  planers.  Methods  of  pattern  making, 
molding  and  casting.  Exercises  in  pattern  making,  including  solid,  split,  and 
built-up  patterns  and  core  boxes. 

4.  Forging  of  iron  and  steel. — Technical:  Talks  on  the  composition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  iron  and  steel  in  forging,  annealing,  hardening,  tempering,  etc.  Proc- 
esses of  making  iron  and  steel.  Exercises:  Management  of  the  fire;  heating,  bend- 
ing, drawing,  upsetting,  welding,  annealing,  and  casehardening  for  work  in  iron; 
also  the  making  and  tempering  of  punches,  drills,  chisels,  gravers,  machine  cutting 
tools,  and  springs  in  steel. 

5.  Vise  work  in  iron. — Technical:  Surface  preparation;  use  of  tools  in  filing  and 
polishing.  Exercises:  Work  in  surface  chipping,  key  setting,  surface  filing,  squar- 
ing, fitting,  round  filing,  sawing,  scraping,  and  polishing. 

The  castings  made  by  pupils  at  the  foundry,  or  those  bought  in  the  rough  for  the 
class  to  finish  and  put  together,  make  very  profitable  and  practical  exercises. 

Equipment. 

1.  Drawing. — Desks  should  be  substantial  yet  portable.  The  adjustable  desk  for 
a  single  pupil  combines  many  desirable  features,  and  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 
The  common  four-legged  table  is  also  used. 

Drawing  paper:  There  are  many  kinds  of  excellent  paper — the  Whatman,  Peer- 
less, Eggshell,  German,  American,  and  other  brands.  These  can  be  procured  in 
sheets,  which  are  preferable  to  the  roll. 

That  our  drawings  may  be  uniform  it  is  recommended  that  the  sizes  be  as  follows: 
First  year  work,  j  Imperial,  11"  x  15"  ;  second  year  work,  i  Imperial,  15"  x  33"; 
third  year  work,  i  Imperial,  15"  x  22 ',  or  full  Imperial,  28"  x  30". 

Each  plate,  for  purposes  of  binding,  if  desired,  should  have  a  margin  of  1"  on  all 
sides  except  the  left,  which  margin  should  be  li",  as  per  diagram  : 

22"  or  16" 


For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  students  make  blue  prints  of  much  of 
their  work,  especially  the  regular  course  drawings  and  exhibitable  plates. 

2.  Bench  work  in  wood,  or  elementary  carpentry. — A  good  set  of  tools  costs  from 
88  to  $12.     The  students,  with  the  teacher's  aid,  may  make  their  own  benches. 

For  a  class  of  twelve,  one  full  set  of  tools  (set  No.  1)  will  be  sufiBcient,  if  in  addi- 
tion each  bench  or  person  is  supplied  with  a  small  number  of  the  most  commonly 
used  tools  (set  No.  2). 

Set  No.  1. 


Bevel  6". 

Bit  brace. 

Bits,  auger,  i",  |",  f",  1"', 

Bits,  drill,  ^",^". 

Chisels,  firmer,  \",  i",  i" ,  1". 

Dividers. 

Gauge. 

Gouge,  i"  inside  ground. 

Gouge,  J"  outside  ground. 

Hammer,  claw. 

Hammer,  pein. 

Mallet. 

Oil  can.  Digitized  by 

Oilstone.  ^  ■' 


Lead  pencils. 

Plane-,  Bailey  iron,  smooth,  S 

Plane,  Bailey  iron,  block,  6" 

Pliers. 

Rule,  2'. 

Saw,  16"  panel  rip. 

Saw,  16"  cut-off. 

Saw,  10"  back. 

Saw  block. 

Screwdriver. 

Square,  framing. 

Ti-isquare,  8". 

Mldmsoft® 
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Set  No.  3. 


Chisels,  firmer,  i",  1". 
Hammer,  claw. 
Plane,  Bailey  iron,  smooth,  8". 
Rule,  2'. 


Saw,  16"  out-ofl. 
Saw,  10"  ba<;k. 
Saw  block. 
Trisquare. 


Thirty  pupils,  in  three  sections  of  ten  each,  can  be  provided  with  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  from  $3  to  $4  each.     The  association  should  own  the  tools. 
A  case  of  drawers  to  hold  tools,  work,  aprons,  etc.,  can  be  made  by  the  class. 

3.  Wood  turning. — A  good  9"  swing  lathe  with  head  and  tail  centers,  screw  face 
plate  4"  in  diameter,  and  plain  face  plate  6"  in  diameter,  with  5"  and  10 '  rests,  costs 
from  $50  to  $60. 

The  tools  cost  from  $4  to  $8,  and  consist  of  1"  gouge,  ground  straight  across  the 
edge,  for  roughing;  f "  gouge,  round  end;  f "  gouge,  round  end;  f "  chisel,  skew  edge; 
1"  chisel,  skew  edge;  f"  chisel,  round  edge;  i"  chisel,  straight  edge;  10"  calipers; 
parting  tool,  i";  3'  rule;  oilstone  and  slip  stone;  shrink  rule  f'  to  1". 

4.  Forging. — A  small  portable  hand  forge  costs  from  $10  to  $30 ;  an  anvil  from  $8 
to  $13. 

The  set  of  tools  costs  from  $6  to  $10,  and  comprises  hammers,  fire-shovel,  13"  steel 
square;  tongs,  with  jaws  for  holding  various  shapes  of  iron;  hot  and  cold  chisels, 
swages,  fullers,  punches,  flatters,  bolt-heading  tools,  set  hammer,  heading  tools, 
water  and  coal  box. 

Some  of  these  tools  can  be  made  by  the  students;  such  is  the  experience  of  at 
least  one  association. 

The  next  year,  1894,  Secretary  Hodge,  issued  an  illustrated  little 
pamphlet  of  24  ^ages,  entitled:  " Outline  Courses  in  Class  Work, 
Practical  Suggestions  and  Graphic  Illustrations"  (No.  665).  Perti- 
nent quotations,  from  leading  authors,  relating  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  education  in  its  application  to  the  daily  needs  and  aifairs 
of  life,  are  freely  scattered  over  the  pages.  A  frontispiece  of  a  stu- 
dent's design  for  a  Gothic  church  building,  with  several  photographic 
views  of  class  rooms  full  of  busy  students,  comprise  the  "illustra- 
tions." 

The  preceding  pamphlet  (No.  656),  the  one  just  quoted  here,  is 
referred  to  for  ampler  suggestions. 

The  following  passage  on  the  value  of  Art  Knowledge  and  the 
worth  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Art,  is  all  that  is  particularly 
related  to  the  present  Report. 

The  Value  and  Importance  op  Art  Knowledge. 


Without  mingling  of  heart  passion  with  hand  power,  no  art  is  possible.  The  highest  art  unites 
both  in  their  intensest  degrees;  the  action  of  the  hand  at  its  finest,  with  that  of  the  heart  at  its 
fullest. — Ruslcin . 

It  is  desirable  to  use  all  possible  means  for  developing  in  the  minds  and  lives  of 
young  men  an  appreciation  of  art  in  its  broadest  form. 

Everything  that  gives  a  higher  moral  instinct,  a  nobler  aim  in  life,  and  a  more 
honest  regard  for  what  is  good  and  true  is  of  incalculable  value.  To  cultivate  the 
artistic  sense  is  to  multiply  powers  of  usefulness. 

Visits  to  good  art  galleries  and  the  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  works 
of  beauty  and  true  worth  are  very  desirable.  Art  exhibitions  in  the  Association 
home  and  efforts  to  make  this  home  the  repository  of  art  objects,  both  industrial  and 
fine,  are  strongly  urged.  Several  Associations  have  made  encouraging  progress  in 
this  direction. 

We  need  artisans.  There  are  daily  coming  to  our  shores  skilled  hands  to  teach 
our  young  men  how  to  work  in  wood,  iron,  stone,  and  designs  for  carpets,  waU 
papers,  textiles,  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  work  in  gold,  silver,  and 
other  materials.  A  high  tariflf  on  art  will  not  make  a  nation  of  skiUed  mechanics, 
but  plentiful  technical  facilities  may. 

These  opportunities  for  study  in  industrial  and  art  subjects  offered  by  the  Associa- 
tions aim  to  help  the  clerk,  student,  laborer,  apprentice,  or  journeyman  to  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  and  their  application  to  daily  life. 
They  supplement  by  theor^^j^j^^i^  j^^^^^^f^f^k  of  the  learner,  thus  form- 
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ing  the  best  type  of  institution  for  the  development  of  artistic  and  technical  instruc- 
tion. It  does  not  interfere  with  apprenticeship  in  the  shop,  but  supplements  it,  and 
gives  without  loss  of  time  most  helpful  instruction. 

The  moral  discipline  and  practical  character  of  the  instruction  instead  of  discour- 
aging the  student  with  his  daily  occupation,  lends  to  it  new  attractions  and  makes 
it  more  dignified  and  productive. 

The  course  of  instruction  may  well  touch  on  all  the  principal  industries  of  a  city. 
In  large  industrial  centers  care  may  well  be  taken  to  specialize  the  instruction,  as 
has  been  successfully  done  recently  in  several  instances. 

In  some  provinces  of  France  and  Germany  there  are  ten  times  the  number  of 
industrial  and  technical  schools  there  are  in  the  United  States.  This  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  the  amount,  value,  and  prominence  of  skilled  labor  from  those  lands. 

The  great  need  of  such  facilities  heve  and  the  adaptation  of  our  educational  work 
to  supply  the  need  in  the  case  of  many  thousands  of  young  men  affiliated  with  or 
within  easy  reach  of  our  associations  opens  before  us  a  very  great  opportunity  for 
usefulness. 

Unskilled  labor  is  a  serious  flaw  in  our  national  life. 

The  following  statistics,  showing  the  far  reaching  influence  exerted 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  the  large  and 
increasing  attendance  upon  their  educational  classes,  are  taken  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Educational  Department  for  1895.  (No. 
680) .  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  with  four  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  working  rooms  fitted  for  working  in  wood  and  in  iron. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Committee. — Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Chairman;  Frederick  B.  Schenck,  Edwin  L. 
Shuey;  George  B.  Hodge,  Secretary. 
Organization  among  workers  is  a  sure  sign  of  intelligence. 

Agencies. — 1,  reading  rooms;  2,  libraries;  3,  literary  societies;  4,  lectures  and 
practical  talks;  5,  evening  classes,  (a)  commercial  subjects,  (6)  industrial  subjects, 
(c)  scientific  subjects,  (d)  language  subjects,  (e)  political  subjects,  (/)  sociological 
subjects,  (g)  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Objects. — ^To  awaken,  increase,  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  yoimg  men. 

To  study  the  educational  needs  of  young  men  along  commercial,  industrial,  and 
other  practical  lines,  and  the  methods  of  successfully  supplying  them. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  educational  movements  of  the  day,  and  cooperate 
in  introducing  their  adaptable  features  into  the  associations. 

To  gather  and  circulate  statistical  and  other  helpful  information  regarding  the 
educational  work  of  the  local  associations,  promote  a  uniform  adoption  of  success- 
ful methods,  and  give  needed  supervision. 

Summary  op  the  Educational  Work  op  the  North  American  Associations 
FOR  THE  School  Year  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1895. 

[The  figures  in  parentheses  are  for  the  school  year  1893-94.] 

886  (843)  Associations,  exclusive  of  college  and  Indian  associations,  are  in  exist- 
ence. 

840  (789)  report  reading  rooms. 

240  (176)  (from  special  educational  reports)  report  14,073  (10,451)  periodicals  at  an 
expense  of  $22,435  ($16,400).    Of  these,  1,600  (900)  are  technical  and  devoted  to  the 

654  (638)  report  libraries  with  495,332  (476,572)  volumes. 
2,417  (791)  books  are  reported  drawn  per  day  from  197  (139)  libraries. 
230  (190)  report  literary  societies  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  5,300  (4  506) 
460  (568)  report  3,760  (4,795)  lectures  and  practical  talks. 

349  (304)  are  known  to  have  conducted  evening  class  work,  and  336  (294)  of  them 
report  23,800  (20,353)  different  students. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Associations  reporting  evening  classes  were  asked  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning this  feature  of  their  educational  work. 
Of  the  336  (304)  thus  i^^mm^^dmmt^^' 
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90  (86)  report  deposit  fee  for  evening  classes;  a  few  with  one  fee  for  all  classes, 
others  an  extra  fee  for  each  class,  and  all  but  five  with  successful  results. 

225  (175)  report  955  (708)  teachers,  of  whom  636  (475)  are  paid  a  salary  of  $1.25  per 
hour. 

210  (l40)  report  $50,960  ($39,665)  as  the  total  expense  of  their  evening  class  work, 
an  average  of  |2.60  ($2.43)  per  student  belonging. 

79  (60)  report  the  total  value  of  their  class-work  equipment  as- $16,780  ($8,103). 

241  (180)  report  in  the  evening  classes  a  total  attendance  of  428,200(828,985);  29,700 
(20,731)  sessions,  with  14,374  (11,767)  as  total  average  attendance;  73  (72)  as  the  per 
cent  of  attendance. 

1,753  (1,672)  certificates  were  granted  for  successful  completion  of  prescribed  work 
in  single  subjects. 

180  (152)  Associations  report  an  average  of  If  (If)  class  sessions  per  week,  and  21 
(21)  weeks  per  school  year. 

Students  classified  as  to  occupation. 

Of  the  22,500  (20,253)  different  men  in  evening  classes,  12,600  (8,536)  are  reported 
classified  as  follows:  16  (19)  per  cent,  office  men;  15  (15)  per  cent,  students;  20  (23) 
per  cent,  clerks;  32  (26)  per  cent,  mechanics;  17  (17)  per  cent,  general  tradesmen. 

Students  elassified  as  to  subjects  pursued,  expense,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Average  ex- 
pense pet- 
student  be- 
longing. 


Per  cent  of 
attendance. 


Of  the  37,060  (20,363)  enrolled  students— 

13,345  (9,386),  or  45  per  cent,  are  in  commercial  subjects 

572  (136),  or  3  per  cent,  are  in  political  subjects 

3,975  (3,008) ,  or  14  per  cent,  are  in  industrial  subjects . .  _ 

2,310  (1,728),  or  9  per  cent,  are  in  science .  _ , 

4,398  (3,138),  or  18  per  cent,  are  in  language 

3,460  (2,409),  or  12  per  cent,  are  miscellaneous 


SI.  50  ($2.00) 
1.40  (  2.06) 
2.80  (  2.48) 
2.15  (  3.58) 
2.10  (  1.89) 
1.40  (  3.62) 


73  (73) 
78  (81) 

74  (74) 
71  (72) 

73  (71) 

74  (72) 


Summary  for  the  School  Year  July  1,  1895,  to  July  1,  1896. 

[The  figures  in  parentheses  are  for  the  school  year  1894-95.] 

925  (886)  Associations,  exclusive  of  college  and  Indian  associations,  are  in  existence. 

799  (840)  report  reading  rooms. 

248  (240)  (from  special  educational  reports)  report  15,397  (14.072)  periodicals  at  an 
expense  of  $21,680  ($22,435).  Of  these,  2,031  (1,600)  are  technical  and  devoted  to 
the  trades  and  industries. 

670  (654)  report  Libraries  with  479,563  (495,392)  volumes. 

946  (1,193)  books  (from  special  educational  reports)  are  reported  drawn  per  day 
from  108  (102)  associations. 

187  (188)  report  Literary  Societies  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  5,033(4,435). 

761  (568)  report  5,929  (5,062)  lectures. 

355  (349)  are  known  to  have  conducted  Evening  Class  work,  and  346  (336)  of  them 
report  35,886  (33,800)  different  students. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Associations  reporting  Evening  Classes  were  asked  for  additional  information 
concerning  this  feature  of  their  work. 

Of  the  346  (336)  thus  urged  248  (240)  have  responded. 

315  (314)  report  1,030  (955)  teachers,  of  whom  776  (636)  are  paid  a  salary  of  $1.33 
($1.35)  per  hour. 

174  (161)  report  $63,475  ($50,960)  as  the  total  expense  of  their  evening  class  work, 
an  average  of  $2.82  ($2.60)  per  student  belonging. 

131  (79)  report  the  total  value  of  their  class-work  equipment  as  $31,847  ($16,780). 

348  (235)  report  in  the  Evening  Classes  a  total  attendance  of  511,800  (428,000); 
36,082  (37,700)  sessions  with  16,397  (14,374)  as  the  total  average  attendance,  and  74 
(73)  as  the  per  cent  of  attendance. 

3,630  (1,753)  certificates  were  granted  by  local  associations  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  prescribed  work  in/gj^^g^jypt^/CTOSO/?® 
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11  certificates  were  gi-anted  by  the  international  committee,  in  2  subjects  to  stu- 
dents in  5  Associations  who  had  successfully  completed  the  requirements  of  the  first 
international  examinations. 

155  (137)  Associations  report  an  average  of  1.9  (1.8)  class  sessions  per  week,  and 
20  (21)  weeks  per  year. 

Students  classified  as  to  ocoupation. 

Of  the  25,886  (23,500)  dififerent  men  in  Evening  Classes,  16,888(12,600)  are  reported 
classified  as  follows:  17  (16)  per  cent,  office  men;  11  (15)  per  cent,  students;  23  (20) 
per  cent,  clerks;  38  (38)  per  cent,  mechanics;  21  (17)  per  cent,  general  tradesmen. 

Students  classified  as  to  subjects  pursued,  expense,  and  per  cent  of  attendance. 


Per  cent  of 
attendance. 


Of  the  »9,888  (2r,06ft)  enrolled  students— 

14,721  (13,345),  or  55  (45)  per  cent,  are  in  Commercial  Subjects  .  -. 

535-<572),or  3  (3)  per  cent,  are  in  Political  Subjects 

4,353  (3,975) ,  or  16  ( 14)  per  cent,  are  in  Industrial  Subj  ects 

2,740  (2,310),  or  10  (9)  per  cent,  are  in  Science 

4,380  (4,398),  or  17  (18)  per  cent,  are  in  Language 

3,731  (3,460),  or  12  (12)  per  cent  are  in  Miscellaneous 


75  (73) 
79  (78) 
77  (74) 
77  (71) 
77  (73) 
75  (74) 


The  following  additional  statement,  in  which  the  statistics  are  con- 
densed and  the  increase  over  the  previous  year  shown,  was  sent  out 
in  the  summer  of  1896,  with  the  "Prospectus  "  containing  the  outline 
courses  of  study  suggested  for  the  evening  classes  during  the  ensuing 
year: 

Educational  summary  for  1896  and  its  comparison  with  that  for  1895. 

If  you  are  interested  in  young  men  you  will  be  glad  to  see  this  summary  and  to 
note  the  encouraging  and  substantial  growth  in  the  Association  educational  work 
and  in  the  number  of  men  helped  to  help  themselves.  The  increased  value  received 
by  these  men  is  seen  in  the  greater  financial  energy  given  the  educational  work,  as 
shown  in  larger  appropriations  and  the  larger  number  of  paid  teachers;  the  growth 
of  elements  giving  permanency  to  the  work  is  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  equip- 
ment and  the  larger  endowment;  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work 
by  young  men  is  seen  in  the  number  of  students  helped,  the  increased  average 
attendance,  and  especially  in  the  extra  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  students.  It  is  also 
seen  from  the  occupations  represented  that  all  bodies  of  men  are  helped. 


Nu  mber  of  students  reached  and  helped 

Total  average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Number  of  teachers  paid 

Amount  invested  in  equipment 

Total  expenses 

Consisting  of — 

Instruction 

Supplies 

Supervision 

The  expenses  were  provided  for  by- 
Endowment _.. 

Appropriation 

Bxtra  tuition  fees 

Total  expense  per  average  student  belonging 

The  occupations  of  the  students  are— 

Ofilcemen 

Students 

Clerlis 

Mechanics 

G-eneral  tradesmen 


1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Increase 
1896  over  1895. 

Per  cent. 

22,800 

25,800 

13 

14,374 

10,297 

13 

73 

74 

I 

955 

1,030 

7 

626 

776 

19 

$16,777 

$31,847 

90 

$60,953 

$63,475 

24 

$40,150 

$48,819 

21 

$6,803 

$8,482 

24 

$4,000 

$6,174 

50 

$3,000 

$4,215 

40 

$41,953 

$50,303 

20 

$6,000 

$11,639 

93 

$2.60 

$2.82 

1,997 

2,813 

40 

1,781 

1,844 

4 

2,477 

3,913 

57 

4,180 

4,731 

13 

2,164 

3,599 

20 

Further  information  cheerfully  given. 

Digitized  by  MicrOSOft<^^^-  B-  Hodqe,  Secretary. 
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The  value  of  exhibitions  for  promoting  rapid  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  new  movements  throughout  the  community,  which 
have  been  so  impressed  upon  the  American  people  by  the  object  les- 
sons of  the  Centennial  and  Columbian  Expositions,  has  been  fully 
recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. 

Upon  this  point,  in  connection  with  a  small  exhibit  of  the  indus- 
trial work  done  by  a  few  of  the  Association  classes,  Mr.  Hodge  says: 


The  interest  in  this  subject  and  the  beneficial  results  therefrom  in  the  school  year 
of  1893-94  increased  phenomenally  the  past  year,  culminating  in  the  recent  exhibit 
at  the  Springfield  convention.  A  complete  report,  including  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  of  judges  and  the  awards  made,  will  be  issued  by  the  Committee  in  a 
separate  pamphlet.  The  results  of  the  educational  work  of  our  Associations  as 
indexed  in  this  exhibit  afford  incentive  for  continuing  and  extending  its  operations 
by  every  practicable  means. 

The  portable  exhibit,  made  possible  in  1894  by  the  students  in  the  industrial  class 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  done  most  excellent  service.  It  has  visited  the  following 
cities,  stopping  in  each  an  average  of  two  days,  and  its  study  by  the  citizens,  young 
men,  and  association  officers,  has  been  a  most  effective  help  in  extending  the  work: 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Binghamton,  Auburn, 
Utica.  Albany,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Lawrence,  Quincy,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  Springfield,  Alton,  111. ;  Dubuque, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Ottawa,  Lawrence,  Wichita,  Kansas  City,  Kans. ; 
St.  Joseph,  Sedalia,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Belleville,  Ontario;  Montreal,  Quebec;  Burling- 
ton, Benn6jgton,  Vt. 

The  department  is  under  special  obligations  to  the  Associations  and  individual 
students  who  by  the  gift  or  loan  of  their  work  have  made  possible  the  various  forms 
of  exhibits. 

For  those  desicing  to  profit  from  the  use  of  exhibits,  either  local,  portable,  State, 
or  international,  valuable  suggestions  from  experience  in  their  preparation,  compo- 
sition, and  use  may  be  found  in  a  new  pamphlet,  Educational  Exhibits,  No.  684. 

The  progress  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  science 
studies  is  thus  recorded  for  1895,  a  small  beginning. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

*  *  *  In  subjects  pursued  marked  advance  has  been  more  noticeable  in  indus- 
trial and  scientific  lines,  both  as  to  the  number  of  Associations  and  quality  of  work 
done. 

While  last  year  we  reported  eight  Associations  with  shopwork  courses  in  wood  and 
two  with  those  in  metal,  we  are  now  able  to  report  twelve  Associations  with  the 
former  and  five  with  the  latter.     Three  years  ago  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Six  Associations  have  laboratory  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity.  In 
the  last  subject  commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  completion  of  finished 
projects,  such  as  electric  bells,  guns,  fans,  motors,  cars,  induction  coils,  and  volt 
and  ampere  meters,  etc.,  for  measuring  currents  of  electricity.  A  large  number  of 
associations  are  making  preparation  for  more  extended  work  in  the  sciences  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  their  subdi\isions  and  applica- 
tions, all  of  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  trades  and  industries. 

The  Committee  would  strongly  recommend  the  extension  of  these  phases  of  the 
work  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  laboratory  methods  of  teaching. 

The  following  list  shows  incidentally  where  the  new  movement 
for  teaching  the  industrial  arts  had  secured  foothold  in  1895: 


REFERENCE   LIST. 

^ssocia) 

3  of  any 
successful  methods,  etc. : 

Commercial  or  Business  TVaimngr.— Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  New  York;  Bal- 
timore ;  Washington ;  Central  Branch,  Brooklyn  :  Indianapolis ;  Chicago ;  Dayton ; 

Cleveland.  Digitized  by  Microsoft® 


The  following  list  of  Associations  doing  specially  good  work  in  certain  lines  is 
given  for  the  convenience  of  any  wishing  to  refer  to  them  for  information  regarding 
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Drawing,  Meehanieal,  Architectural,  and  JVee-Aand.— Central  Branch,  Brooklyn; 
East.  District  Branch,  Brooklyn;  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Dayton;  Minneapolis; 
Quincy,  Mass. ;  Chicago ;  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Cleveland ;  West  Philadelphia ;  Young  Men's  Institute,  New  York ;  Harlem  Branch, 
New  York ;  Albany  ;  Montreal. 

Industrial  Design..— Dayton ;  Chicago;  Grand  Rapids;  Twenty-third  Street 
Branch,  New  York. 

Work  with  Tools  in  Wood,  Clay,  or  JlfefaZ.— Hartford, Conn. ;  Springfield, Ohio; 
Dayton;  Quincy,  Mass.;  Minneapolis;  Albany;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Jam; stown, 
N.Y.;  Cleveland. 

Electricity,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. — Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  Central  Branch,  Brooklyn;  Hartford:  Dayton;  Cleveland;  Springfield, 
Ohio ;  Young  Men's  Institute,  New  York  ;  Chicago ;  Baltimore ;  Washington. 

Language. — Central  Branch,  Brooklyn ;  Washington ;  Dayton ;  Bedford  Branchj 
Brooklyn ;  Baltimore ;  Chicago. 

In  another  pamplilet  of  31  pages  issued  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment (No.  683)  three  papers  read  at  the  International  Convention, 
held  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  May  1895,  are  given. 

In  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  discusses  the  "  Reasons, 
Principles  and  Policy,"  of  the  educational  work  undertaken  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  From  this  address,  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  relating  to  the  topics  considered  in  this  Report^  are 
taken: 

RELATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  TO  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

All  forms  of  laboratory,  shop,  and  studio  work,  in  so  far  as  they  compel  and 
demand  individual  thought,  reaso^jing,  and  insight,  are  means  whereby  we  try  to 
develop  the  man.  It  is  not  the  pouring  into  a  man  laiowledge  that  makes  him  wise 
any  more  than  it  is  the  pouring  into  him  of  sermons  that  makes  him  true  and  pure 
and  strong.  We  want  to  draw  out  of  him  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  believe  he 
possesses  inherent  characteristics  and  power  that  need  cultivation.  I  heard  a  lec- 
ture last  winter  by  Mr.  W.  L.  TomUns,  that  inspiring  teacher  of  music,  in  which  a 
thought  was  presented  that  has  clung;  to  me  ever  since — the  thought  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  young  men  have  no  individual  ring  or  note  to  their  characters — that 
they  are  like  broken  or  cracked  bottles,  which,  when  sounded,  give  forth  a  dead, 
characterless  sound.  Isn't  it  because  instead  of  drawing  out  we  have  been  pouring 
in  ?  You  all  know  how  blacksmiths  dislike  to  work  with  anvils  that  have  no  metal- 
lic ring;  they  prefer  those  that  reecho  every  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  a 
subtle  connection  between  the  ring  of  the  steel  and  the  inspiration  which  strikes  the 
blow. 

The  educational  principle,  then,  has  a  distinct  position  in  the  Association  program ; 
not  merely  because  it  is  a  financial  aid,  not  merely  because  it  attracts  men,  not 
merely  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  surround  the  students  with  all  possible 
refinement  and  ennobling  things,  but  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth  in  the 
development  of  character  and  power,  and  this  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  through  the 
influence  of  the  instructors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  opportunities  of  doing  a  helpful  work  in  the  educational 
lines  are  second  to  none.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  state  that  a  large  percentage 
of  our  young  men  leave  school  before  proper  development,  and  are  dependent  upon 
evening  classes  for  all  the  systematic  instruction  they  will  ever  get.  Keen  and 
active  as  competition  has  been  heretofore,  the  indications  are  that  the  future  will 
show  an  increase  greater  than  any  previous  age.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium — and,  in  fact,  all  Europe — are  one  hotbed  of  active  competition.  And  the 
thousands  of  foreign  workmen  who  annually  come  to  this  country  only  add  to  the 
competitive  element  among  the  American-bom  young  men.  Percy  Alden,  the 
leader  of  the  Mansfield  House  in  London,  recently  stated  thathe  had  seen,  only  last 
summer,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen  fighting  with  one  another  for  work 
before  a  factory  which  needed  a  few  extra  hands.  We  have  not  come  to  that  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  country  as  yet,  but  unless  the  association  and  aU  other  simi- 
lar agencies  come  to  the  rescue  in  educational  work,  the  indications  are  that  the 
example  of  London  will  be  repeated  in  all  the  large  cities  of  this  counti-y. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention,  I  think,  that  the  Association  is  the  organization 
now  in  the  field  best  prepared  to  do  educational  work.  The  places  are  small  and 
few  in  number  where  no  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  exist,  and  "time  will 
see  thesB  occupied.    The  Association,  iil,Oiost  places^  has  property— a  guarantee  of 
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permanency,  good  faith,  and  stability;  it  has  its  paid  secretary;  it  has  its  rooms  and 
facilities;  and  there  is  a  public  character  to  the  work,  all  of  which  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  the  Association  not  only  can,  but  should  seek  and  demand  the  privilege 
of  doing  all  the  evening  educational  work.  You  will  not  forget  the  experience  of 
the  London  Association  when,  some  years  ago,  it  declined  to  undertake  what  the 
Polytechnic  has  now  assumed,  with  such  great  success.- 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  class  work  is  the  most  practical  way  of 
helping  young  men  to  help  themselves.  The  more  valuable  a  man  can  make  him- 
self to  his  employer  the  more  he  appreciates  him  and  his  work,  the  better  citizen  he 
is,  and  the  truer  friend  of  the  association. 

******* 

The  educational  problem  before  the  Association  is  how  to  adapt  education  to  the 
needs  of  hfe.  The  experiment  has  been  carried  on  throughout  this  country  on 
■several  different  lines,  and  each  with  varying  success.  There  have  been  lecture 
courses  and  classes  on  the  University  Extension  plan;  there  has  been  trade  work, 
technical  work,  and  laboratory  work,  and  there  has  been  day  work  as  well  as  even- 
ing. These  experiences  have  given  us  a  certain  basis  for  determining  what  should 
be  the  policy  in  the  future. 

We  know  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  attending  the  educational 
classes,  and  the  line  of  work  which  has  been  to  them  the  most  helpful.  We  know, 
too,  that  50  per  cent  have  been  enrolled  in  the  commercial,  8  per  cent  in  the  scien- 
tific, 10  per  cent  in  industrial,  17  per  cent  in  languages,  2  per  cent  in  sociological, 
13  per  cent  in  miscellaneous  branches.  We  also  know  that,  as  a  rule,  class  work  is 
not  over  six  months  in  length,  that  it  averages  two  nights  per  week,  and  one  and 
one-half  hours  per  night;  that  the  men,  as  a  rule,  are  business  men,  who  come  after 
a  day's  work,  and  are  always  tired  and  fatigued,  and  that  many  of  them,  through 
lack  of  early  training,  have  not  great  aptitude  for  study.  On  the  side  of  the  asso- 
ciation we  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  facilities  for  doing  the  best  educational  work 
are  lacking.  Few  have  laboratories  or  jjroper  equipment.  Few  have  educational 
directors,  and  but  few  have  made  that  careful  study  of  the  question  which  it  cer- 
tainly deserves.  We  also  know  that  there  are  other  organizations  in  the  field  doing 
competitive  work;  the  institutional  church,  the  evening  classes  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  various  private  institutions  are  all  seeking  to  do  a  similar  work. 
So  much  then  for  our  knowledge  and  experience.  What  do  we  glean  from  them, 
and  what  do  they  indicate  for  the  future? 

The  following  points  are  then  made;  first,  the  obvious  one  that  in 
the  educational  work  by  these  Associations  they  are  dealing  with 
special  conditions  and  must  aim  to  "reach  the  largest  class  of  men 
possible;" — that  there  must  surely  be  a  progressive  demand  for  bet- 
ter,— that  is,  consequently,  more  costly  instruction;  that  the  move- 
ment of  population  and  development  of  manufactures  compels  exten- 
sion and  increase  of  the  work;  finally,  that  there  will  eventually  be 
need  for  four  differing  classes  of  men  to  be  trained  in  these  Associa- 
tions. First,  the  business  men;  Second,  the  political  leaders;  and, 
finally,  the  technical  experts  and  industrial  workers,  and  the  artist- 
artisans.  The  last  groups  are  those  for  whose  more  complete  train- 
ing and  development  the  volumes  of  the  present  Report  are  plead- 
ing.— 

The  third  class  for  which  the  demand  for  educated  men  must  come  is  composed 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  technical  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  this  work,  as 
yet,  has  hardly  been  touched  in  the  Association.  There  is  barely  a  handful  of 
laboratories — chemical,  physical,  electrical,  or  engineering — in  the  Associations. 
Shopwork,  both  in  wood  and  in  metal,  is  being  carried  on  in  only  a  few  of  the 
cities,  and  as  yet  the  trade  work,  as  such,  has  been  scarcely  considered.  And  yet 
these  are  the  lines  of  industry  and  manufacture  that  occupy  the  time  of  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  this  country.  Outside  of  a  few  institutes  and 
private  associations,  the  university,  the  college,  and  the  high  school,  the  laboratory 
features  of  technical  work  are  scarcely  known.  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  labora- 
tory method  is  the  only  right  way  of  teaching  these  technical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects; a  way  by  which  each  man  makes  his  own  experiments,  sees  his  own  results, 
draws  his  own  conclusions.  This  science  work  is  reaUy  the  basis  of  all  successful 
trade  work,  as  by  means  of  it  the  processes  become  exact  and  the  reasons  clear. 
Often,  too,  this  laboratory  work  is  the  best  for  an  Association  to  do,  because  the 
students  are  employed  ioDf^i^^sfy^/tiifij^srdWO-f^i^^  day  and  in  the  evening 
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demand  that  change  of  thought  and  that  rest  from  physical  work  which  come 
through  lecture  and  laboratory  instruction.  And  so  I  feel  that  mathematics, 
physics,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  are  to  become  more  and  more  the 
basis  of  our  technical  work.  A  similar  plea  holds  good  for  shopwork,  for,  while  it 
is  confined  to  trade  work,  it  touches  those  fundamental,  constructive  industries 
which  have  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  all  structures,  whether  buildings,  factories, 
bridges,  engines,  or  locomotives;  and  here,  too,  the  underlying  principle  is  draw- 
ing, and  this  combined  with  shopwork  gives  that  trained  hand  and  eye  which 
underlie  all  successful  trade  work. 

LACK  OP  NATIVE-BORN  AMEEICANS  AS  WORKERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TRADES. 

That  there  is  need  of  our  American  young  men  receiving  a  proper  training  in  the 
trades  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  trades  of  blacksmithing,  mason  work,  cabinetmaking,  carpentry,  machinist, 
painting,  and  plumbing  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  18,487.  Of  these  9,456  were 
foreign  born.  In  New  York  City  the  total  number  was  42,498,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  born  24,974.  It  is  confessedly  the  fact  that  the  large  bulk  of  these  immi- 
grants are  not  of  the  better  class  of  foreign  workmen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
poorest,  the  dregs  of  the  foreign  labor  market,  who  have  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  better  trained  workmen  at  home,  and  who  have  come  to  this  country  to 
better  their  condition. 

These  men,  often  miserably  trained,  are  at  once  admitted  to  the  trade  unions, 
without  any  test  of  character  or  ability,  the  voucher  of  an  acquaintance  being  the 
only  form  required.  Brought  up  in  comparative  poverty  in  Europe,  and  regarding 
capital  as  the  natural  enemy  of  labor,  these  men  have  introduced  Old  World  preju- 
dices and  narrowness  into  American  labor  organizations,  until  to-day  the  unions  of 
all  of  our  larger  cities  are  unreservedly  committed  to  the  practical  expulsion,  of  the 
apprentice  and  to  the  principle  of  trade  monopohes. 

VALUE  TO  A  COUNTRY  OF  ARTIST-ARTISANS. 

The  fourth  or  the  last  set  of  men  to  be  demanded  by  this  growing  country  are  the 
artist-artisans;  those  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  direct  the  taste  in  all  manufactured 
articles  that  in  any  way  offer  opportunities  for  such  expression.  The  fact  is  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  needs  statement  that  this  country  is  among  the  last  to  have 
considered  this  fact  as  essential  to  successful  work,  and  yet  the  experience  of  France 
and  of  Japan  indicates  only  too  clearly  that  quite  aside  from  the  pleasure  which  beau- 
tiful things  give  there  is  a  commercial  value  far  exceeding  in  conception  that  which 
we  Americans  now  have.  These  are  the  classes  and  kinds  of  men  that  the  public 
demand  and  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  can  supply. 

So,  finally,  when  I  say  that  the  educational  is  a  fundamental  work,  I  mean  not 
merely  that  it  is  independent  of  others,  but  that  by  its  nature  it  is  consecrated  to 
the  very  highest  and  best  purpose  of  the  Association,  that  it  is  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  the  salvation  of  men.  I  mean,  too,  that  because  it  is  fundamental  it  has  a 
dignity,  an  importance,  and  a  power  immeasurable  to  us  at  this  time.  Like  every 
successful  enterprise  we  have  got  to  believe  in  it  and  to  make  a  business  of  it.  If  it 
is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well.  Quality  should  be  our  keynote,  even 
though  our  classes  are  small. 

And  because  it  is  fundamental,  our  principle  and  our  policy  must  be  based  on 
intelligence,  perseverance,  prayer,  and  faith,  those  qualities  which  have  made  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  what  it  is,  and  which  will  make  it  a  power  for 
good  second  to  none. 

The  second  paper  giving  an  account  of  tlie  educational  institution 
in  London,  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  paper  quoted,  is  here 
given  in  full,  and  is  most  valuable  for  its  suggestiveness  in  many 
directions. 

Side  Lights  prom  English  Polytechnics. 

[D.  A.  Sinclair.] 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  American  gentleman  in  London  several  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Jubilee  Conference  of  last  June  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  founder 
of  the  London  Polytechnic,  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  who,  though  untitled,  is  a  veritable 
prince  among  men.  The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  one  of  the  callers  on  Mr. 
Hogg  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  AAThen  the  gentleman  discovered  that  his 
American  visitors  wanted  information  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  his  expe- 
rience he  readily  responded^^j^^j,^^{j^^gg,/J^ankee  interrogations,"  and 
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thus  we  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  some  inside  lights  as  to  the  working  of  an 
institution  which  is  certainly  weU  worthy  of  its  world-wide  fame. 

THE  SMALL  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  POLYTECHNIC. 

In  1865  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  opened  a  ragged  school  in  York  Place,  Strand,  where 
he  personally  managed  the  work  for  over  five  years,  a  greater  part  of  which  time 
he  lived  among  the  boys  he  was  seeking  to  educate  and  uplift.  This  work  grew  and 
prospered  so  rapidly  that  soon  it  was  no  longer  a  ragged  school,  but,  by  the  addition 
of  evening  classes,  a  Bible  school,  and  dormitories,  had  developed  in  1873  into  an 
institute  for  working  lads,  with  a  membership  of  about  500  and  over  100  candidates 
constantly  waiting  for  admission.  In  1881  the  old  London  Polytechnic,  founded  in 
1838,  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  property  came  into  market.  Mr.  Hogg's  keen 
business  judgment  led  him  to  see  that  the  old  building  could  readily  be  converted 
into  an  instigation  which  would  be  a  hive  of  activity  for  the  imjarovement  of  thou- 
sands of  London's  young  workingmen.  He  purchased  the  building  for  £50,000  and 
spent  an  additional  £100,000  in  alterations  and  additions.  At  the  reopening  of 
this  building  Mr.  Hogg  said :  "  We  now  have  ample  space  for  almost  any  possible 
development  in  the  future ; "  yet  within  less  than  one  year  the  place  was  overcrowded. 
Two  stories  have  since  been  added  to  the  original  building,  the  adjoining  property 
on  both  sides  has  been  secured,  and  still  the  cry  is  for  room,  more  room.  The  mem- 
bership at  the  present  time  is  something  over  4,500,  and  15,000  more  are  enrolled  in 
the  classes  or  connected  with  other  privileges  of  the  institution.  On  any  evening  a 
visitor  win  find  5,500  to  6,000  young  men  gathered  within  its  halls  and  class  rooms. 

THE  FOUR  SOURCES  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  substantial  prosperity  naturally  led  us  to  inquire  as  to 
the  secret  of  success.     We  discovered  the  following  answers: 

(1)  The  enthusiasm  and  consecrated  ability  of  its  Founder  and  President,  Mr. 
Quintin  Hogg,  and  his  associates. 

(2)  It  is  a  work  that  meets  the  need  of  the  largest  and  most  important  class  of 
young  men. 

(8)  It  possesses  a  form  of  organization  that  develops  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
enlists  enthusiastic  cooperation  from  all  the  members. 

(4)  The  thorough  but  unostentatious  Christian  spirit  which  pervades  the  institu- 
tion. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  elucidate  these  four  characteristics  in  the  hope  that,  as  side 
lights  from  the  Polytechnic,  they  may  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  similar  work  in  this  country  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  First,  the  President  and  governing  body  of  the  Poly- 
technic govern.  The  men  are  not  selected  for  ornament,  nor  as  a  compliment,  but 
because  of  their  thorough  interest,  marked  ability,  and  constant  readiness  to  give 
thought  and  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  institution. 

To  carry  on  such  an  extensive  work  necessitates  a  large  number  of  paid  employ- 
ees; yet  the  policy,  plans,  and  direction  rest  in  the  governing  body.  All  the  employ- 
ees are  subordinate.  Thus,  one  suggestion  is  that  we,  as  general  secretaries,  do  not 
assume  to  be  general  dictators,  or  imagine  our  boardsof  managers  must  be  directed, 
rather  than  be  our  du-ectors.  We  will  do  well  to  give  more  time  and  thought  to 
the  discovery  of  Christian  business  men  who  will  be  directors  in  fact  as  well  as  by 
ofiicial  title.  Just  here  we  repeat  an  old  warning,  the  real  danger  to  the  growth 
and  permanency  of  the  association  work  in  America  is  "  secretarialism." 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  RECOGNIZES   SOCIAL  NEEDS   OF  YOUTH. 

Second,  the  work  meets  the  needs  of  the  largest  and  most  important  class  of 
young  men.  This  it  does  largely  through  its  educational  features  and  social  attrac- 
tions. Mr.  Hogg's  own  words  as  to  the  importance  of  the  social  agencies  wiU  carry 
more  weight  than  anything  we  could  possibly  say.    Recently  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"  I  think  the  mistake  of  many  who  have  failed  in  efforts  to  reach  and  interest 
young  men,  is  that  they  have  neglected  the  social  element.  Young  fellows  who 
have  been  at  work  all  day  don't  always  want  in  the  evening  to  attend  either  a 
prayer  meeting  or  a  lecture,  or  even  to  read  books  and  magazines.  You  must  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  amusement,  recreation,  and  friendly  chat.  I  attribute  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Polytechnic  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  provided  the 
members  with  rational  amusement,  and  facilities  for  getting  to  know  one  another 
and  making  friendships.     Besides  commercial,  science  and  art  classes,  technical 
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and  practical  trade  classes,  we  have  over  forty  clubs  of  all  conceivable  kinds- 
cricket, -football,  tennis,  swimming,  boating,  cycling,  rambling,  etc.  Most  of  these 
are  organized  and  managed  by  the  young  fellows  themselves,  with  a  little  friendly 
aid  from  us,  and  they  hold  social  and  musical  evenings  from  time  to  time,  and 
annual  excursions."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  attractions  in  the  Polytechnic,  combining  the  social 
with  the  educational,  is  the  use  of  the  stereopticon.  The  institution  has  a.  fine 
instrument,  which  is  used  almost  every  evening  after  the  classes  are  dismissed. 
Frequently  the  subjects  taught  are  made  doubly  interesting  by  shoiving  a  series  of 
views  related  to  the  class  work.  Proposed  excursions  are  advertised,  showing  views 
from  the  places  to  be  visited.  The  stereopticon  is  also  made  to  serve  an  important 
part  in  the  religious  work,  for  evangelistic  services,  and  to  give  information  and 
stimulate  interest  regarding  mission  work. 

The  excursions  form  another  important  feature.  Their  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  over  10,000  members  have  taken  advantage  of  the  various  trips  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  As  an  educational  agency  these  excursions  have  proved  of 
incalculable  value.  There  have  been  trips  to  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Morocco,  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  etc. 

We  have  said  that  the  Polytechnic  succeeds  because  of  the  class  of  young  men  it 
benefits.  Every  department  of  its  diversified  work  is  planned  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  artisan  class.  We  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  none 
stand  in  greater  need  of  these  benefits  than  young  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  They 
are  quick  to  show  their  appreciation  of  such  advantages.  The  great  problems  which 
concern  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  Ufe  of  our  times  wiU  be  settled  largely 
according  to  the  views  held  by  what  are  known  as  the  working  classes,  and  we 
believe  an  unparalleled  opportunity  is  open  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  associa- 
tions through  the  educational  work.  Industrial  training,  social  attractions,  and 
religious  work  will  touch  and  direct  the  thought  of  thousands  of  these  men,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  become  good  citizens  here,  but  also  be  led  to  accept  by  faith  a 
citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

VOLUNTABT  SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS  AMONG  POLYTECHNIC  PUPILS. 

The  third  element  of  the  Polytechnic's  success  is  in  its  form  of  organization. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  position  and  services  of  what  is  termed  the  "  gov- 
erning body,"  but  the  method  of  organization  for  carrying  on  the  several  depart- 
ments of  volunteer  effort  is  very  interesting  and  decidedly  successful.  Almost 
every  line  of  work  is  carried  on  through  the  organization  of  a  club,  there  being  over 
forty  societies  and  clubs  among  the  members.  These  are  managed  by  the  young 
men  themselves,  and  naturally  lead  the  fellows  of  kindred  tastes  to  associate  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  particular  work  in  which  they  are  personally  interested.  Now, 
in  our  Associations  we  follow  the  committee  form  of  organization.  Committees  are 
appointed,  usually  by  the  President,  Directors,  or  General  Secretary,  and  frequently 
those  appointed  are  not  in  touch  with  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  interested  and 
benefited  by  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  Hence  the  young  men  soon  regard  the 
committee  appointed  simply  to  "  boss  the  affair,"  with  the  result  that  no  interest  is 
awakened  or  developed  among  the  men  themselves.  We  are  confident  that  the 
polytechnic  form  of  club  organization  can  be  successfully  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  many  departments  of  our  association  work  in  America.  In  fact,  the 
truth  of  this  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  a  few  associations  where  the  system 
has  been  tried.  Certainly  any  method  that  will  develop  a  larger  degree  of  the  fra- 
ternity spirit  should  be  encouraged.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Polytechnic's  mem- 
bers is  quite  remarkable,  and  productive  of  the  most  excellent  results.  An  age 
limit  at  each  extreme  has  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  this  spirit.  The 
membership  has  two  divisions,  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  and  young  men  from 
sixteen  to  twenty -five;  those  over  twenty-five  are  elected  as  associates  and  required 
to  pay  double  fees.  However,  those  who  unite  with  the  Polytechnic  under  twenty- 
five  are  not  required  to  pay  the  double  fees  on  reaching  that  age.  The  very  low 
membership  rate,  and  the  system  of  quarterly  payments,  is  one  secret  of  the  enor- 
mous enrollment.  For  seventy-five  cents  per  quarter,  or  $3.50  per  annum,  young 
men  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  library,  reading  room,  conversational,  social, 
chess  and  checker  rooms,  and  the  splendid  gymnasium;  admission  to  the  swim- 
ming bath,  concerts, entertainments,  lectures,  etc.,  besides  the  recreation  grounds 
of  twenty-seven  acres  at  Merton  Hall,  Wimbledon. 

A  fine  boathouse  at  Chiswick,  well  stocked  with  boats,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  rowing  section.  The  Polytechnic  is  also  attached  to  the  Paddington  Recreation 
Grounds,  and  the  cyclists  and  harriers  have  free  use  of  the  running  and  racing  track 
Members  have  the  privilege,  of  joining  anv  of  the^sses  at  greatly  reduced  rates! 
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RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

The  fourth  element  of  strength  is  found  in  the  religious  life  and  axjtivities  of  th 
Polytechnic.  As  the  members  have  nothingto  do  with  the  election  of  the  govern 
ing  body,  there  is  no  need  for  any  membership  distinction  between  those  who  ar 
professing  Christians  and  those  who  are  not.  Thus  the  religious  work  in  the  matte 
of  administration  is  very  broad;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  we  discovered  in  thei 
religious  gatherings  a  spirit  of  intense  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  most  pro 
nounced  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  missions.  Some  of  the  religious  clubs  hav 
contributed  from  $500  to  $750  per  annum  for  foreign-mission  work.  The  fact  tha 
the  polytechnic  management  has  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  question  of  thi 
relation  of  the  institution  to  the  churches,  leads  them  to  jplan  and  prosecute  thei 
reHgious  work  without  any  reference  to  the  regular  services  of  the  same.  Thi 
ignoring  of  the  churches  may  do  for  London,  but  it  will  not  do  in  America,  am 
should  never  be  countenanced  in  connection  with  our  work. 

Time  remains  for  but  one  more  suggestion.  Many  of  our  American  Association 
excuse  themselves  from  engaging  in  the  educational  work  because  of  limited  accom 
modations.  The  Polytechnic  gave  us  an  object  lesson  on  economy  in  the  use  o 
space  and  time.  Several  class  rooms,  by  careful  division  of  time,  were  made  to  accom 
modate  two  different  classes  each  evening,  and,  in  some  instances,  three.  Ever 
foot  of  space  from  underground  basement  to  attic  was  made  to  serve  some  gooc 
purpose.  An  art  class  was  found  in  the  attic  where  it  was  possible  to  stand  erec 
only  in  the  center  of  the  room.  We  beheve  that  some  of  our  American  Association 
would  hasten  the  day  in  which  they  are  to  have  larger  buildings  by  making  bettei 
use  of  the  quarters  they  now  enjoy. 

The  total  expense  of  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  £38,000.  About  £28,00( 
was  received  from  the  members  and  students.  To  the  deficit  of  £10,000  the  Londoi 
Charity  Commission  gave  £4,000.  The  balance  is  made  up  by  an  annual  contribu 
tion  of  £1,000  from  Mr.  Hogg,  and  contributions  from  other  friends. 

The  following  "fly  leaf,"  prepared  for  distribution  in  connectior 
with  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  classes,  gives  a  succinct  statemeni 
of  the  recently  formed  "Educational  Department:  " 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  op  North  America. 

educational  department. 

This  department  of  the  work  for  young  men  comprises  the  following  agencies: 
1.  Reading  rooms. 
3.  Libraries. 

3.  Literary  societies. 

4.  Lectures  and  practical  talks. 

5.  Evening  classes — 

(a)  Commercial  subjects. 
(6)  Sociological  subjects. 

(c)  Industrial  subjects. 

(d)  Scientific  subjects. 

(e)  Language  subjects. 

(/)  Miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  object  of  these  agencies  is  to  surround  young  men  with  all  that  is  desirable 
and  beneficial  in  supplementing  the  lack  of  earlier  opportunities  and  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  mental  character. 

The  supervision  of  this  great  work— raising  its  general  efficiency  and  extending  as 
rapidly  as  possible — rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  international  committee. 

Carrying  it  on  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  subscriptions  from  friends 
of  this  important  part  of  association  work. 

The  educational  department  of  the  International  Committee  was  but  recently 
organized— October  1,  1893 — and  as  yet  only  one  person  is  employed,  but  as  soon  a£ 
the  funds  wiU  permit  much  needed  additional  help  will  be  placed. 

Evening  Classes. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  evening 
classes,  in  which  twenty  thousand  young  men  are  being  aided,  50  per  cent  of  whom 
are  pursuing  commercial  subjects,  3  per  cent  sociological  subjects,  10  per  cent 
industrial  subjects,  8  per  cent  science  subjects,  17  per  cent  language  subjects,  13  pei 
cent  miscellaneous  subjects. 
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The  young  men  in  these  classes  are  engaged  durmg  the  day  obtaining  a  liveh- 
hood,  and  haTing  leisure  only  in  the  evenings,  still  prefer  to  devote  this  time  to 
increasing  their  abiUty  rather  than  to  pleasure.  The  average  age  of  these  twenty 
thousemd  young  men  is  twenty-three  years. 

For  their  daily  occupations,  there  are  three  times  as  many  young  men  needing 
training  in  industrial  and  science  hnes  as  in  commercial;  yet  there  are  four  times 
the  number  of  men  training  for  commercial  as  for  industrial  positions. 

With  the  great  field  of  industry  before  young  men,  it  was  thought  wise  by  the 
International  Committee  to  caU  the  attention  of  Associations  to  the  successful  work 
already  accomplished  by  a  few  organizations  in  aiding  thousands  of  men  in  indus- 
trial advantages,  to  the  end  that  many  more  Associations  might  open  the  way  to 
extend  their  work  and  help  other  thousands  of  deserving  young  men. 

This  exhibit,  therefore,  for  the  above  reasons,  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  indus- 
trial department  of  our  evening  class  work,  in  which  fifty  Associations  are  already 
successfully  offering  facilities. 

The  International  Committee  does  not  hereby  recommend  any  the  less  attention 
given  to  commercial,  sociological,  language,  or  miscellaneous  subjects  now  taught, 
but  simply  refers,  by  means  of  this  exhibit,  to  a  comparatively  unoccupied  field  for 
helping  thousands  of  men,  and  an  opportunity  which  will  well  repay  the  extra 
efforts  of  aU  associations  to  embrace  and  cultivate. 

The  work  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  class  room,  and  when  executed  was  not 
intended  as  an  exhibit,  hence  is  free  from  the  characteristic  preparation  generally 
found  in  such  productions. 

This  exhibit  shows  specimens  of  courses  in  free-hand,  mechanical,  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  and  industrial  design,  leading  toward  such  technical  lines  as  machine 
construction,  boiler  making,  carriage  draughting,  wood  and  metal  working,  civil, 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  electrical  engineering. 

The  places  and  courses  of  industrial  training  represented  in  this  exhibit  are: 

Springfield,  Ohio. — Courses  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  also  the  most 
complete  work  in  wood  and  metal,  including  a  two-years'  course  in  carpentry,  wood 
turning,  pattern  making,  forging,  and  machine  tool  work. 

Dayton,  Ohio. — Courses  in  mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing,  of 
three,  two,  and  two  years,  respectively;  work  in  wood  and  iron,  also  wood  carving 
and  clay  modeling;  work  in  electrics  from  the  junior  department. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Courses  in.  mechanical,  free-hand,  and  architectural  drawing, 
and  a  complete  course  in  industrial  design. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Work  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  one-year 
course  in  elementary  carpentry. 

Twenty-third  Street  Branch,  New  York. — Courses  in  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing  of  two  years  each;  railroad  ofiice  work. 

Young' Men's  Institute  Branch,  New  York. — Courses  of  two  and  three  years  ia 
mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing,  carriage  draughting,  electrical 
design,  steam  and  electrical  engineering. 

Chicago,  HI. — Work  in  mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing;  also  a 
course  in  wood  working. 

The  frames,  trays,  and  case  for  this  exhibit  were  made  by  the  industrial  class  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  At  present  this  association  has  running  a  full  line  of  shafting 
for  the  operation  of  machine  tools,  and  very  much  of  their  equipment  is  the  product 
of  class  work.  In  1892  and  1893  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  shop  work  in  wood; 
now  eight  associations  are  hkewise  engaged. 

Your  association  requested  the  presence  of  this  exhibit  to  show  you  what  subjects 
were  successfully  pursued  in  a  number  of  places  that  have  made  special  effort  to 
help  young  men  in  industrial  lines,  that  interest  here  may  be  stimulated  and  the 
way  opened  for  this  association  to  extend  its  educational  work  in  this  direction. 

Another  pamphlet  treats  of  the  proposed  "  exhibits,"  and  is  given 
here  in  full,  except  two  pages  of  "forms." 

Educational  ExmBiis.* 

Exhibits  are  heralds  of  progress;  they  mean  action,  and  action  means  life. 
That  there  is  both  a  Science  and  an  Art  of  exhibiting,  people  are  beginning  to  admit. 
From  the  artistically  and  intelligently  arranged  store  window  to  the  Columbian 

*  Educational  Department,  Educational  Exhibits:  Their  Value,  Composition,  and 
Use  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  George  B.  Hodge,  secretary.  The 
International  Committee  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  No.  40  East  Twenty- 
third  street,  New  York  City,  No.  684.  ' 
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Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  the  thought,  energy,  and  money  put  into  these  vivid 
practical  object  lessons  each  year,  though  in  cases  the  money  amounts  to  large  for- 
tunes, are  rapidly  increasing.  Yet  that  they  make  the  most  convincing  arguments 
and  yield  the  largest  returns  on  the  investment  no  one  will  deny.  The  purpose  ol 
this  leaflet  is  to  consider  briefly  the  value,  composition,  and  use  of  exhibits  foi 
improving  and  extending  association  educational  work. 

I.   VALUE. 

We  must  remember  that  exhibits  ore  not  the  product  of  education.  This  visible 
material,  called  exhibit,  is  but  the  means  used  through  which  the  mind  has  passed 
toward  its  best  development  for  right  thinking  and  doing. 

It  is  not  the  drawing,  but  the  greater  power  to  see;  not  the  piece  of  wood  or  iron 
work  made  by  the  student,  but  the  development  of  that  individual  power  rightly  to 
think,  will,  and  execute,  that  constitutes  the  real  product  of  education.  Hence,  we 
must  look  through  an  exhibit  to  both  the  mind  or  thought  that  produced  it  and  the 
individual  power  trained  or  developed  by  it,  or  we  mistake  its  meaning. 

The  value  of  an  exhibit  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  visible  presence  of  work  done 
always  stimulates  in  others  the  desire  to  create  its  equal  or  superior. 

All  work  of  pupils  for  competition  or  reward  purposes  should  be  precisely  as  it 
left  the  student,  or  it  is  not  only  valueless  but  positively  harmful  because  of  its  mis- 
representation. The  value  of  an  exhibit  is  greatly  increased  if  no  article  inaccurate, 
soiled,  or  carelessly  executed  is  allowed  in  it.  One  such  piece  with  a  hundred  good 
ones  will  unfortunately  be  seen  and  remembered.  If  each  association  will  insist  on 
having  all  work  accurate,  neat,  and  clean  before  accepting  it  from  the  pupils  for 
credit,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  injuring  an  exhibit.  The  effect  of  such  a  require- 
ment will  be  to  make  the  pupils  more  careful  in  aU  work,  and  correct  many  habits 
of  haste  and  inaccuracy. 

n.    KINDS  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  point  of  use  in  the  Associations,  there  are  four  kinds  of  exhibits,  which  during 
the  past  two  years  have  accomphshed  more  for  the  extension  of  educational  work 
than  is  generally  admitted. 

1.  Local. — For  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the  season's  class  work  there  has  been 
arranged  systematically  in  the  Association  buildings  work  from  a  few  of  the  classes, 
usually  in  drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  penmanship.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
as  a  good  investment  that  much  more  be  made  of  this  part  of  the  closing  exercises; 
that  all  the  work  called  educational  be  represented  by  some  means  or  facts  which 
describe  their  object,  use,  and  beneficial  results.  The  work  of  the  library,  reading 
room,  literary  society,  practical  talks,  and  club,  should,  by  a  statement  of  facts 
concerning  the  attendance,  work  done,  etc.,  be  made  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  The 
classes  in  language,  commercial,  scientific,  and  other  subjects  could  and  should  be 
represented  in  the  exhibit  if  the  suggestions  for  written  exercises  described  by  the 
committee  in  pamphlet  No.  665  and  in  the  review  papers  No.  666  were  used. 

2.  State. — These  are  now  being  held  by  the  leading  States  in  connection  with 
their  annual  conventions.  The  first  was  held  at  the  suggestion  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  committee  at  the  New  York  State  convention,  1893,  at  Saratoga.  The  results 
have  all  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  especially  when  they  have  been 
given  any  attention  and  business  energy. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  States  follow  the  example  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  in  this  respect.  It  presupposes  that  a  qualified  person  will  be  engaged  by 
the  State  committee  to  secure  for  the  State  convention,  arrange,  take  charge  of, 
and  report  upon  such  a  collection  of  material  in  a  State  as  will  best  show  the  scope 
and  quality  of  work  done  in  the  various  associations. 

3.  International.— In  1893  at  Indianapolis,  and  also  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
occurred  the  first  international  exhibit.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  twenty-five  Associations  who  sent  material  from  their  evening  classes. 
It  was  a  sm-prise  even  to  Association  workers  and  a  revelation  to  the  general  public, 
from  whom  came  the  warmest  words  of  commendation. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  an  exhibit  of  Association  educational  work  had  ever 
been  made  when  the  general  pubUc,  and  especially  those  outside  of  Association 
influence,  could  see  the  practical  manner  in  which  the  young  men  were  aided  to 
help  themselves.  These  silent  object  lessons,  speaking  volumes  not  only  for  its  edu- 
cational work,  but  through  that  for  Association  work  as  a  whole,  raised  the  Associa- 
tion standard  and  increased  its  popularity  and  financial  constituency. 

The  public  may  be  depended  upon  for  cooperation  in  a  movement  for  practical 
education  which  is  founded  upon  and  controlled  by  the  principles  of  the  Nazarene 
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mechanic,  "  who  went  about  doing  good."  From  this  World's  Fair  exhibit  began 
the  widespread  interest  now  being  taken  in  this  part  of  tlie  committee's  work. 

i.  Por-«a6Ze.— But  not  all  people  have  learned  of  this  work  at  the  places  mentioned 
or  at  any  other  place.  Probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  young  men  most  need- 
ing such  facilities,  or  even  of  those  persons  in  a  position  financially  to  aid  and  direct 
such  movements  in  the  Association  are  acquainted  with  the  work.  An  even  smaller 
number  realize  the  opportunity  to  serve  young  men,  and  through  them  the  city, 
State,  and  nation,  by  pushing  such  work  vigorously.  To  cultivate  the  field  in  this 
direction,  bring  the  work  to  the  direct  notice  of  those  who  should  be  interested,  the 
International  Committee  placed  on  the  road  a  portable  exhibit. 

Since  its  first  appearance  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  May  4,  1894,  it  has  visited  many 
Associations  throughout  the  eastern,  north  central,  and  middle  west  States.  Thus 
there  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  thousands,  who  otherwise  would 
have  seen  or  known  nothing  about  it,  this  phase  of  work.  To  this  means  of  propa- 
gandism  very  much  of  the  prevalent  active  energy  in  this  direction  can  be  traced. 
Already  this  season  (June,  1895)  there  are  more  invitations  for  a  portable  exhibit 
than  two  persons  can  answer. 

5.  Portable  State  exhibits.  —The  demand  for  the  portable  exhibit  is  so  great,  and 
the  results  of  its  visits  so  generally  beneficial,  that  there  is  large  opportunity  for  each 
State  committee  to  make  good  use  of  a  small  portable  exhibit  of  its  own.  Each 
large  State  and  each  group  of  smaller  States  should  have  one.  Such  an  exhibit, 
gotten  together  with  comparative  ease  by  the  cooperation  of  a  few  Associations  of 
the  State,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  employed  by  the  State  committee  to  give  a  part 
or  all  of  his  time  to  developing  this  part  of  the  work,  would  pay  large  returns  on 
the  investment. 

At  present  the  Hillyer  Institute  of  the  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Association  has 
aiTanged  a  most  admirable  portable  exhibit,  which  has  already  done  valuable  serv- 
ice in  visiting  a  number  of  points  in  New  England. 

III.   USE. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunate  prejudices  either  prevent  the  majority  of  people,  especially 
young  men,  from  coming  to  the  building  to  become  acquainted  with  its  work,  or 
help  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  verbal  or  written  description  of  the  attractions. 

Christian  strategy  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  A  number  of  Associations 
this  season  have  been  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  in  this  direction  with  most 
excellent  results. 

This  opportunity  consists  in  securing  a  large  show  window  in  the  most  public 
place  in  the  city,  or  the  use  of  the  city  library,  and  arranging  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent manner  possible  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  evening  classes,  together  with 
data  of  the  other  Association  educational  agencies. 

Thus  these  object  lessons  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  thousands  who  would 
not  see  or  know  of  the  work  done.    Good  results  follow. 

IV.    MATERIAL. 

For  all  exhibits  the  collection  of  material  is  very  important.  The  regular  work 
of  the  classes  should  in  no  case  be  interrupted,  and  no  work  should  be  made  spe- 
cially for  exhibit,  unless  so  labeled. 

Every  Association  has  the  right  (as  yet  but  little  enforced)  to  retain  part  or  all  the 
product  of  the  students'  work  in  classes.  This  right  is  reserved  and  exercised  by 
all  our  best  schools,  and  should  be  embraced  by  the  Associations,  thus  enabling 
them  to  prepare  for  any  or  all  of  the  above-described  exhibits. 

The  Committee  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  to 
retain  such  material  as  is  desired  for  the  utmost  efficiency  and  widest  extension  of 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

Prepare  your  plans  wisely,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  announce  as 
one  of  the  rules  that  the  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  select  one  or  more  speci- 
mens of  each  student's  work  for  its  own  use.  This  is  simple  in  practice  if  the 
teachers  retain  all  drawings,  etc. ,  until  the  close  of  the  term. 

If  the  system  of  suggested  written  review  exercises,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  pamphlet  No.  665,  be  followed,  there  will  be  all  the  material  needed  for 
exhibits  in  all  subjects.    Accept  no  faulty  material  from  pupils  for  exhibits. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  also  that  some  of  the  best  work  of  a  similar  nature 
be  collected,  not  only  from  other  Associations,  but  from  the  best  schools,  day  or 
evening,  and  arranged  neatly  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  educational  work. 
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A  few  leading  cities  are  making  excellent  progress  in  this  direction.  By  this 
means  higher  ideals  are  kept  before  the  students,  and  the  value  of  this  constant, 
unconscious  incentive  to  more  and  better  vcork  can  not  be  estimated. 

V.  ARRANGEMENT. 

This  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  work  must  be 
correctly  labeled  so  that  it  ■will  be  intelligible  and  self-explanatory.  It  must  tell 
vchere  and  under  what  auspices  it  is  done,  who  are  its  benefactors,  who  are  profit- 
ing thereby,  what  the  beneficial  results  are  in  the  citizenship  and  wage-earning 
capacity.  It  must  be  arranged  systematically  and  progressively.  The  average 
person,  untold,  should  be  able  to  see  where  the  student  began,  in  any  subject,  as 
the  first  lesson  in  drawing,  and  then  \n  order,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  left  U) 
right,  should  follow  the  different  progressive  steps  in  the  course  covered.  In  pen- 
manship, for  example,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
student's ' '  hand  "  through  the  season's  work,  as  shown  in  a  sample  taken  each  month. 

Exhibits  generally  have  suffered  by  having  too  few  labels  to  explain  them. 

Facts  concerning  results  of  work  in  classes,  of  the  attendance,  of  the  number  of 
young  men  who  need  help  in  this  direction,  of  the  number  in  the  day  public  school, 
of  the  expense  of  educational  work,  of  positions  secured  by  young  men  profiting 
from  the  class  instruction,  etc. — all  are  valuable  in  an  exhibit  to  give  information, 
while  the  people's  interest  has  been  attracted  to  the  Association  through  the  exhibit. 

The  mounting  on  cardboard  of  exercises  and  drawings  for  best  appearance  is 
important.  Many  individual  methods  will  occur.  Ingenuity  plays  an  essential  part. 
With  the  prevailing  standard  size  of  cards  for  such  purposes,  as  33  x  28  inches, 
it  will  be  wise  to  arrange  aU  small  articles  intelligently  and  artistically  within  a 
space  of  30  x  35  or  36  inches,  leaving  a  margin  of  the  card  to  act  as  a  frame,  thus 
improving  the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  was  noticed  that  at  the  international  exhibit 
in  Springiaeld,  Massachusetts,  1895,  the  Associations  whose  work  was  the  most 
neatly  mounted  carried  off  the  larger  number  of  awards.  It  pays  well  to  be  neat 
and  orderly  in  mounting  an  exhibit. 

As  this  MSS.  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  press  the  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Young  Mens  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  North  America  for  1896  "  (No.  664)  is  received. — 
This  is  a  handsome  little  pamphlet  of  43  pages ;  with  several  pages 
of  photographic  illustrations  showing  the  various  Industrial  classes 
in  Drawing;  in  Wood  and  Iron  working,  and  Plumbing;  in  Electric- 
ity; and,  also,  the  classes  in  studies  such  as  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping, 
German,  etc. — a  very  interesting  series  of  pictures  of  groups  of  bright 
looking  boys  intent  on  their  occupations. 

From  this  Report  a  few  extracts  relating  to  Industrial  work,  are 
taken;  also,  the  whole  of  the  final  very  interesting  paper  by  Secre- 
tary Hodge,  in  which  he  compares  the  kindred  work  done  in  European 
countries  with  these  efforts  in  our  own. 

Increase  op  Industrial  Courses  in  the  Association. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  reported  eight  Associations  with  shopwork  courses  in 
wood  and  two  with  courses  in  metal;  last  year  twelve  Associations  operated  work 
in  wood  and  five  in  metal;  this  year  twenty -two  Associations  have  courses  in  wood- 
work, either  carpentry  or  carving,  or  both,  and  eleven  have  courses  in  metal  work, 
forging,  and  plumbing.     Four  years  ago  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Last  year  six  Associations  reported  laboratory  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
electricity;  this  year  twelve  Associations  are  pushing  commendable  courses  in  these 
directions  and  at  comparatively  small  expense,  while  twenty-five  Associations  report 
work  in  electricity  with  more  or  less  of  the  laboratory  feature  in  the  illustrative 
experiments.  Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  application  of  princi- 
ples in  the  completion  by  the  students  of  finished  projects,  such  as  electric  bells, 
motors,  guns,  fans,  cars,  inductive  coils,  etc. ;  also  volt  and  ampere  meters  and  other 
instruments  for  measuring  currents  of  electricity. 

In  many  of  the  Associations  plans  are  being  made  for  more  extended  w^ork  in  the 
sciences  of  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  their  subdivisions 
and  applications,  all  of  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries. The  Committee  would  strongly  urge  the  extension  of  all  these  phases  of 
education,  and  recommends  that  as  far  as  possible  the  laboratory  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  investigation  be  iniroduced.,  ,      ...  „^ 
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CLUBS. 

We  have  had  a  growing  conviction,  which  has  been  much  increased  since  our 
fetudj  of  the  Cliristian  Polytechnic  in  London,  that  very  much  more  could  be  real- 
ized to  the  Associations  through  the  fostering  of  the  club  spirit,  especially  in  the 
educational  department.  The  managers  of  the  London  Polytechnic  attach  great 
importance  to  the  social  and  educational  character  of  the  forty  clubs  that  exist  in 
that  wonderful  Christian  beehive. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  such  large  bodies  of  men  as  are  found  in  our 
city  Associations,  or  within  their  reach,  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  great  variety  of 
tastes,  desires,  temperaments,  and  ambitions.  These  can  not  all  be  attracted  or  sat- 
isfied by  the  ordinary  social  work. 

To  some  extent  these  facts  have  been  realized,  and  a  few  Associations  have  intro- 
duced the  club  idea,  thus  bringing  together  men  of  like  tastes  and  interests  for  the 
promotion  of  these  interests  by  methods  of  their  own  devising.  In  the  Brooklyn 
Association  this  plan,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  holding  together  the  members. 

Looking  through  the  Associa,tions  we  discover  the  following  forms  in  which  this 
thought  has  thus  far  been  developed:  Musically,  we  have  the  glee  club,  the  banjo, 
mandolin,  and  guitar  club,  and  the  Association  orchestral  club;  artistically,  the 
camera  and  the  sketch  clubs;  intellectually,  the  literary  and  debating  society,  read- 
ing circle,  English  club,  current  topic  club,  etc. ;  industrially,  the  electricians'  club, 
the  draughtsmen's,  the  technical,  and  the  scientific  clubs;  politically,  the  civics' 
club,  present-day  problem  club,  up-to-date  club,  city  council,  congress,  etc. 

We  also  have  numerous  clubs  for  physical  and  recreative  work  (which  the  students 
in  the  evening  classes  should  be  judiciously  urged  to  join),  such  as  clubs  for  wheel- 
ing, bowling,  tennis,  rambling,  and  the  various  ball  games.  The  club  idea  has  also 
been  successfully  introduced  into  the  religious  department.  A  Bible  study  club  in 
the  Brooklyn  association  meets  each  week  for  study  and  each  month  for  social 
intercourse. 

Within  these  clubs  there  are  generated  feelings  of  comradeship  and  a  knowledge 
and  interest  in  the  Association  that  could  be  attained  in  no  other  manner,  and  this 
interest  and  the  so  much  needed  resultant  feeling— an  esprit  de  corps  of  the  mem- 
bership— are  felt  throughout  the  entire  work. 

The  fact  that  so  many  joining  the  large  Associations  identify  themselves  with  one 
or  more  of  these  self-sustaining  suborganizations  proves  the  value  of  the  club  fea- 
ture in  Association  work  as  a  whole  and  by  implication  its  special  importance  in  the 
educational  department.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  social  world  of  to-day  is 
for  men  to  know  each  other  better,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  "help  the  other  fellow.'' 
»  *  *  *  *  *  « 

Educational  aim. 

A  gradual  change  in  the  conceptions  of  the  real  aim  of  practical  education  has 
been  taking  place  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  old  idea  that  made  it  mean  the 
mere  gathering  of  facts,  the  massing  of  knowledge,  has  been  set  aside  as  inadequate, 
and  the  most  successful,  intelligent.  Christian  business  men  feel  that  education  means 
discipline,  growth,  intellectual  and  moral  power.  Its  aim  is  threefold:  First,  char- 
acter; second,  culture;  third,  conquest.  Our  thoughts,  plans,  and  efforts  in  this  part 
of  Association  work  may  most  wisely  aim  to  develop  in  our  young  men  strong  Chris- 
tian character;  the  refinement  of  culture  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  literature, 
nature,  art,  and  conduct;  and  conquest,  or  the  ability  to  "bring  things  to  pass,"  to 
accomplish  results.  Unless  our  work  does  make  the  young  men  in  the  classes  mor- 
ally better,  purer  in  thought, kinder  in  conduct, more  able  to  dotheir  own  thinking, 
better  fitted  for  their  daily  occupations  and  for  lines  of  increased  Christian  useful- 
ness, the  work  is  unworthy  the  name  of  this  department  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  highest  education  should  be,  must  be.  Christian  in  spirit,  and 
conducted  on  Christian  principles. 

Dr.  Arnold, of  Rugby, said:  "It  is  not  necessary  that  Rugby  have  three  hundred 
students,  or  even  fifty,  but  it  is  necessary  that  its  students  become  Christian  gen- 
tlemen." So  let  us  in  our  work  aim  at  leading  the  largest  possible  number  of  men 
to  develop  Unes  of  largest  possible  Christian  usefulness. 

THE   CENTRAL  OBJECT. 

Many  of  our  workers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  are  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties in  connection  with  the  educational  department  for  coming  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  a  large  and  most  important  class  of  young  men  and  exerting  upon  them 
a  powerful  moral  and  religious  infiuence.     If  we  remember  the  chief  and  sacred 
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aim  of  our  organization,  and  are  loyal  to  it,  we  wiU  not  fail  either  as  individuals  or 
as  associations  to  make  our  influence  felt  to  its  fullest  extent.  Many  of  these  young 
men  will  be  with  us  but  a  single  season ;  no  one  should  go  from  us  without  having 
been  lovingly  and  earnestly  and  tactfully  invited  to  the  Great  Teacher,  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  During  the  past  year,  through  the  use  of  the  vari- 
ous means,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  souls  are  reported  as  led  to  Christ  from  the 
educational  classes. 

Transatlantic  Side  Lights  on  Evening  School  Work. 
[George  B.  Hodge.] 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  of  the  International  work,  and  without  expense 
to  the  International  Committee,  it  was  recently  my  privilege  to  gain  a  much  desired 
view  of  America,  and  more  particularly  of  our  evening  educational  work,  from  the 
outside  and  in  comparison  with  similar  work  abroad.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  lessons  and  strongest  impressions  received: 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  Appreciation  of  evening  school  work:  This  was  a  happy  surprise.  The  realiza- 
tion of  its  value  and  importance,  the  appreciation  of  the  facilities  offered,  and  the 
commendable  pride  taken  in  it  by  the  people— young  and  old— by  business  corpora^ 
tions  and  by  the  Government,  were  all  far  beyond  my  anticipations.  In  London, 
with  its  6,000,000  people,  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are  foimd  in  evening 
schools.  In  the  cities  of  England  outside  of  London  this  per  cent  increases  to  from 
3  to  8  per  cent.  In  Bradford,  England,  a  place  as  large  as  Cleveland,  8  per  cent  of 
all  the  people — men,  women,  and  children — are  found  in  evening  schools.  Similar 
proportions  exist  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  all  cases  this  is  aside  from  the 
attendance  at  the  day  schools.  In  comparison  this  work  in  America  sinks  into 
insignificance.  It  is  estimated  that  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  the 
most  is  done  in  this  direction  in  proportion  to  population,  the  ratio  is  all  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  reason  of  the  wide  difference  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is 
due  to  these  facts:  There  they  realize  the  importance  of  this  work  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  making  him  of  definite  value,  not  only  to  himself,  but  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  manufactures  and  industries  of  the  country,  while  here  there 
seems  to  be  an  apathy,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  almost  utter 
indifference  as  to  making  the  most  out  of  life,  either  as  concerns  the  individual  or 
the  country.  Especially  do  the  young  men  as  a  class  fail  to  earnestly  look  into  and 
provide  for  the  future,  caring  more  for  the  present  and  for  having  a  "  good  time." 

From  this  experience  and  comparison  we  are  l?d  to  feel  that  the  responsibility  on 
every  person  and  organization  in  America  having  the  best  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  country  at  heart  is  emphatically  great  and  constantly  increasing. 
Here,  then,  is  opportunity  for  the  association  to  renew  persistently  and  continually 
its  efforts  to  convert  this  attitude  of  general  indifference  into  one  of  hearty  desire 
and  appreciation. 

CAUSE  OF  RECENT  EAPID  INCREASE   OP  EVENING   SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

3.  The  increased  growth  of  evening  school  work  in  England  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  phenomenal,  and  almost  entirely  in  science,  art,  and  industrial  subjects. 
The  attendance  has  increased  more  than  300  per  cent.  This  is  explained  as  follows: 
Six  years  ago  the  commercial  and  industrial  eyes  of  England  were  for  the  first  time 
opened  to  the  great  inroads  Germany  and  France  were  making  on  British  industries 
and  manufactures.  As  the  result  of  improved  designs  and  inventive  genius  great 
quantities  of  manufactured  products,  which  should  liave  been  desigTied  and  made 
by  the  English  people  themselves  on  their  own  soil,  were  being  sold  to  them  by 
their  most  studious  a7id  industrially  specialized,  though  thoroughly  disliked,  neigh- 
bors. Realizing  that  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  very  life,  of  the  people  of  England 
lay  chiefly  in  these  manufactured  and  industrial  products,  and  that  millions  of 
pounds  were  going  annually  to  Germany  for  things  they  ought  to  be  clever  enough 
to  manufacture  themselves,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of 
the  problem.  This  commission  found  Germany  full  of  evening  schools,  specializing 
the  interests  of  the  more  prominent  trades  and  industries. 

The  British  people  then  began  to  realize  that  the  technical  evening  school,  with 
its  definite  educational  facilities  and  stimulating  influences,  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  best  development  of  work  and  workers,  and  was  to  solve  the  (juestion  of  life  or 
death  to  them  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  or  manufacturing  nation.     This 
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thoroughly  aroused  them,  and  the  present  attitude  towards  and  the  attendance  upon 
these  schools  is  the  immediate  and  logical  result.  . 

Portions  of  the  United  States,  notahlyNew  England,  are  to-day  in  quite  a  similar 
position  regarding  manufactures  and  industries.  Perhaps  there  is  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  and  some  feeling  of  the  need  of  multiplying  the  means  for  more 
definite  and  practical  improvement,  hut  it  is  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  associa- 
tion, in  its  work  for  the  best  welfare  of  young  men,  is  failing  in  its  duty  if  it  does 
not  use  its  power  and  influence  actively  and  energetically  for  pushing  these  facilities 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  for  creating  in  the  minds  of  all,  especially  the  young 
.  men,  a  desire  for  and  determination  to  embrace  and,  profit  by  the  offered  opportunities. 

SWISS  AND  GERMAN  BVENINa  TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

3.  I  was  much  gratified  at  the  degree  of  specialization  found.  In  many  cities,  such 
as  Geneva,  Dresden,  BerUn,  there  are  as  many  special  technical  evening  drawing 
schools  as  there  are  principal  construction,  manufacturing,  and  trade  occupations. 
In  Berlin  I  found  one  school  with  a, 000  young  men,  artisans  and  apprentices,  in 
which  there  were  twenty-five  different  courses  in  drawing  to  match  as  many  differ- 
ent occupations  of  manufacture  and  trade  construction.  In  the  Republic  of  Switzer- 
land, with  a  population  of  no  more  than  Greater  New  York,  I  found  ten  special 
schools  for  watchmaking.  These  are  trade  schools  and  the  course  is  four  years  long. 
This  busy,  industrious  Republic  gives  us  a  good  illustration  of  specialization.  One- 
quarter  of  the  entire  taxation  is  given  freely  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
technical  and  specialized  instruction. 

Besides  the  ten  above-mentioned  trade  schools  for  watchmaking,  which  have 
enabled  the  Swiss  watehes  to  gain  and  maintain  their  preeminence  over  all  others, 
there  are  schools  for  carpenters  and  shoemakers,  numerous  facilities  for  wood  carving, 
locksmithing,  and  metal  working,  which  have  made  these  industries  famous  the 
world  over.  There  are  many  schools  for  weaving,  for  ladies'  tailoring,  art  needle- 
work, and  art  trade  schools  for  women,  training  them  for  house  servants  and  house- 
keepers, in  all  the  cities  of  this  bustling,  energetic,  aggressive  little  country.  In  the 
artistic  direction  there  are  many  drawing  schools,  private,  public,  municipal,  and 
otherwise,  for  all  classes  of  people  and  in  the  interest  of  different  occupations. 
Taken  all  together  there  are  about  ten  times  as  many  facilities  of  these  kinds  as  are 
found  in  any  like  population  m  the  United  States. 

In  this  specialization  there  is  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  for  our  Associations.  The 
Granite  Cutters'  School  in  the  association  at  Quincy,  Mass. ,  is  but  an  instance  of 
many  specialized  efforts  that  should  be  in  operation  among  us  along  the  Unes  of  the 
various  leading  industries. 

RELATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  EUROPE. 

4.  The  intense  interest  and  strong  cooperation  of  the  labor  organizations  with  all 
this  evening  school  work  in  Europe  was  another  gratification.  In  many  places 
the  cooperation  of  these  organizations  with  the  evening  schools  is  so  active  that  all 
young  men  who  are  apprenticed  to  a  certain  trade  are  compelled  to  attend  for  two 
or  more  years  the  evening  school  which  may  be  held  in  the  interest  of  extending  and 
improving  that  trade.  This  compulsory  attendance  for  apprentices  at  evening 
schools  is  in  addition  to  the  public  law  of  compulsory  education  in  day  schools. 
Attendance  at  the  public  day  schools  is  much  more  vigorously  enforced  than  with 
us.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  trade  and  labor  organizations  in  America  are  a 
little  more  willing  than  formerly  to  cooperate  with  these  practical  educational  facil- 
ities. Note  the  past  two  years'  work  and  the  successful  relations  of  the  Bridgeport 
Association  in  this  direction.  If  the  Association  is  to  use  its  opportunity  it  must 
enter  this  field ,  prove  to  the  labor  organizations  that  we,  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
are  seeking  their  best  welfare,  and  desire  their  cooperation  with  us  in  efforts  to 
improve  their  wage-earning  ability  and  their  standing  and  value,  both  as  concerns 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

I  have  been  led  to  feel  that  our  advertising  to  the  effect  that  trades  are  taught  in 
the  Association  evening  classes  is  unfortunate.  A  trade  is  souiething  that  in  the 
average  public  mind  can  not  be  taught  or  learned  in  less  than  two  or  three  years  of 
day  work,  and  in  six  or  eight  years  of  evening  work.  I  believe  that  we  should 
encourage  the  organization,  under  Association  auspices,  of  a  number  of  centrally 
located  trade  schools  for  day  work,  and  help  open  the  way  for  every  young  man 
who  desires  to  learn  a  trade  to  attend  for  the  full  course.  Then  our  Associations, 
especially  in  all  industrial  and  manufacturing  centers,  should  conduct  trade  and 
technical  classes,  but  allow  no  one  to  enter  these  special  trade  classes  who  is  not 
connected  witli  the  trade.  Provision  would  thus  be  made  for  both  kinds  of  young 
men — ^those  who  want  to  learn  a  traJe  but  can  find  no  opportunity,  and  those  who 
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are  in  the  trade  and  desire  improvement  to  become  journeymen  and  master  worl 
men.  In  this  way  we  might  also  overcome  the  envious  feeling  of  the  labor  orgar 
izations  against  trade  schools,  and  the  way  he  more  favorably  opened  to  accoir 
plish  what  has  already  been  referred  to  at  Bridgeport.  Moreover,  this  is  the  actus 
practice  in  all  countries  I  have  visited. 

5.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  average  evening  school  such  poor  equipmen 
with  such  large  attendance.  It  proved  at  once  that  the  equipment  was  not  th 
drawing  feature.  The  rooms,  desks,  seats,  light,  furniture,  etc.,  as  a  whole,  are  n 
better  than  here.  In  many  instances  the  money  is  used  for  models,  apparatus,  etc, 
at  the  expense  of  comfort  in  seats,  light,  and  air.  Our  average  Associations  hav 
much  better  lighted  and  more  cheery  class  rooms  and  more  comfortable  seats  tha: 
those  of  the  evening  schools  on  the  other  side. 

6.  The  teachers  were  men  of  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  magnetic  and  strong  i: 
the  ability  to  attract,  hold,  and  teach  the  class.  Here  I  found  one  real  reason  fc 
the  large  attendance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  teachers'  wages  as  a  whole  ar 
much  lower  in  England  and  Europe  than  in  America,  hence  the  salaries  paid  fo 
evening  work  there,  while  about  the  same  in  figures  as  here ,  are  proportionall; 
higher.  I  found  it  a  source  of  great  pride  that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  ser\ 
ices  of  the  most  inspiring  teachers  and  the  most  popular  and  eminent  authoritie 
to  give  their  valuable  time  and  experience  to  the  evening  schools. 

THE  POLYTECHMC  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE  OP  LONDON. 

7.  The  largest  single  institution,  and  the  one  from  which  the  most  inspiratioi 
was  received  for  our  work,  was  the  Polytechnic  Christian  Institute  of  London.  0 
this  work  all  have  heard,  and  many  have  visited  the  institution.  It  was  the  spiri 
of  Christ  that  prompted  its  organization  and  has  moulded  and  characterized  it 
phenomenal  growth.  Here  you  have  the  ideal  president  for  a  Young  Men" 
Christian  Association  in  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  the  ideal  secretai-y  in  Mr.  J.  E.  K 
Studd,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  inspiring  Christian  educational  directors  ii 
the  world— Mr.  Robert  Mitchell.  This  was  the  first  institution  known  to  open  trad 
and  technical  classes  in  evening  work;  and  although  from  this  plant  there  hav 
sprung  during  the  last  thirteen  years  eight  or  more  other  polytechnics  in  Londoi 
alone,  yet  the  attendance  at  the  parent  institution  has  steadily  grown  and  is  stil 
larger  than  any  other,  being  at  present  11,000. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  10,000  students  in  all  London  polytechnics;  now  ther 
are  40,000.  Some  of  the  circunastances  and  conditions  of  the  success  of  this  worl 
that  came  to  me  are : 

(1)  The  ideal  force  in  the  management. 

(8)  The  Christian  spirit  in  all  its  polity. 

(3)  The  presence  of  men  with  great,  warm  hearts  and  cordial  hospitaility  as  leaders 
officers,  and  committeemen. 

(4)  The  most  valuable,  inspiring,  noble  characters  for  teachers. 

(5)  The  policy  which  permits  the  members  to  all  sit  on  the  box  with  the  driver 
and  yet  allows  the  management  to  hold  the  reins. 

(6)  The  active  work  of  forty  clubs  within  the  great  educational  beehive  fo 
acquaintance,  fellowship,  sport,  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  social  work 
This  feature  is  found  to  be  a  very  strong  adjunct  and  one  that  we  need  to  emphasia 
in  our  own  work. 

(7)  The  large  oppoi-tunity  offered  for  educational  tours  and  excursions  for  valuabl 
observation. 

As  this  great  London  movement  to  help  the  wage  earners  in  their  leisure  hour 
was  prompted  and  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  so  is  there  in  largest  measure  i 
similar  door  open  through  our  American  associations  permitting  of  untold  servio 
in  Christ's  name  to  our  young  men. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  our  Association  leaders  in  educational  work  hav 
come  to  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  greater  definiteness  and  more  unity  o 
effort,  and  the  establishment  of  a  standard— of  what  should  constitute  a  practica 
applied  knowledge  of  a  subject— toward  which  all  Associations  could  aim,  and  thu 
enable  careful,  regular,  and  systematic  work  to  be  done.  The  first  public  exprcE 
sion  by  the  Associations  in  this  direction  was  at  the  Springfield  convention  last  yeai 
when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  asking  the  International  Committee  t 
prepare  and  present  a  plan  to  accomplish  the  desired  object.  After  much  thought 
prayer,  and  study  of  various  means,  the  following  scheme  was  suggested : 

(1)  The  submitting  of  a  syllabus  or  outline  of  a  definite  amount  of  ground  to  b 
covered  in  a  subject. 

(2)  An  annual  examination  on  the  topics  embraced  in  this  syllabus  or  course. 

(3)  Granting  certificates^j^^gtg|au^^^jjyj(^pleting  the  examinations. 
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This  plan  was  launched  as  an  experiment  with  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  best 
means  at  hand  to  reach  the  desired  results.  This  was  all  done  before  our  visit  to 
Europe. 

ENGLISH   METHODS   OF  POPULAR  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

When  in  England  I  be^an  to  study  the  policy  and  workings  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  pushing  of  technical  education  throughout  Great 
Britain.  I  found  to  my  happy  surprise  that  their  plan  as  an  organization  for  over 
five  years  consisted  of  (1)  a  syllabus  or  outline  course  covering  a  standard  amount 
of  work  in  each  one  of  the  eighty-five  subjects  offered;  (3)  holding  all  over  the 
Kingdom  in  May,  annual  simultaneous  examinations  in  each  subject  based  on  the 
work  outlined  in  the  syllabus  (this  year  over  100,000  students  took  these  examina- 
tions); (3)  granting  diplomas  and  prizes  to  individual  students  successfully  passing 
the  examinations,  each  student  having  to  pay  for  his  diploma.  In  addition  this 
organization,  having  the  use  of  Government  funds,  pays  to  each  local  school  or 
association  giving  instruction  to  the  students  who  gain  certificates  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  based  upon  the  result  of  the  examination.  Aside  from  the  latter  or 
financial  feature,  this  plan  will  be  seen  to  be  in  general  identical  with  that  started  by 
the  International  Committee. 

When  I  investigated  the  plan,  policy,  and  operation  of  the  Society  for  Advance- 
ment of  Commercial  Subjects,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  forty  years,  I  dis- 
covered (1)  an  outline  course  of  study  consisting  of  simple  topics,  and  called  a 
syllabus,  presented  year  after  year;  (2)  annually  on  the  same  day  in  March  examina- 
tions held  in  each  subject  throughout  the  country,  and  (3)  successful  students,  on 
payment  of  a  certain  fee,  received  certificates.  During  the  past  year  over  25,000 
certificates  were  granted.  This  latter  organization  differs  from  the  former  in  that 
it  gives  no  money  to  the  local  field,  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the  inter- 
national committee. 

Again,  when  I  came  to  study  the  work  of  the  science  and  art  department  of  South 
Kensington — an  organization  forty  years  old  (now  governmental)  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  extension  of  science  and  art  subjects — imagine  my  satisfaction  to  stiU  find 
the  threefold  plan  (1)  a  syllabus  describing  a  definite  number  of  topics  and  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  fifty  different  science  and  art  subjects;  (3)  simultaneous 
examinations  held  annually  in  May,  in  1,500  places  and  for  over  200,000  students,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  (3)  certificates  granted  to  successful  students,  each  student 
having  to  pay  in  advance  from  50  cents  to  $3  or  $4  for  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
examinations.  (If  he  fails  to  pass  the  examination  he  loses  his  money.)  This  last 
organization,  like  the  first,  gives  money  to  each  local  center,  based  on  the  number 
of  successful  students  that  have  been  there  prepared  for  the  examination. 

Here  are  three  powerful  organizations — two  of  them  of  forty  years'  growth — 
which  have  been  laboring  for  the  encouragement  of  evening  school  work,  and  whose 
plans,  policy,  and  growth  have  brought  them  to  the  position  of  absolute  control  and 
direction  of  iDoth  evening  and  day  work  in  all  industrial  and  technical  schools,  and 
to  the  indirect  control  of  all  public  elementary  school  day  work.  These  plans, 
together  with  the  public  appreciation  of  evening  school  work  by  all,  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  phenomenal  growth  already  referred  to.  To  find  that  the  general  plan 
and  policy  of  all  these  societies  with  their  enormous  work  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  international  committee,  which  was  planned  without  the  knowledge  of 
these  systems  in  England,  was  very  gratifying,  and  served  to  convince  u  s  that  indeed 
the  committee  had  been  providentially  directed  in  the  course  pursued. 

In  England  these  three  organizations,  each  covering  its  own  field  of  subjects,  work 
harmoniously  together  to  encourage  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  practical  educa- 
tion. There  is  as  yet  in  America  no  similar  organization  effecting  this  much-needed 
work,  establishing  a  standard,  and  in  an  inexpensive,  systematic  manner  improv- 
ing and  rapidly  extending  to  aU  the  beneficial  results  of  evening  facilities.  This 
door  of  opportunity  and  Christian  usefulness  is  open  for  the  associations  of  this 
country  to  enter.  By  adopting  and  pushing  this  plan  of  the  committee,  which  we 
see  has  in  England  forty  years  of  successful  experience  behind  it,  the  associations 
can  take  without  question  the  most  important  step  for  the  establishment  of  a 
recognized  standard  of  evening  school  work  that  has  been  taken  by  any  organization 
in  America.  Shall  we  do  it,  and  thus  in  the  name  of  Christianity  begin  to  unify  the 
straggling,  disorganized,  indefinite  work  that  is  being  done  both  inside  and  outside 
the  association? 

As  soon  as  the  beneficial  results  from  the  definite  and  standard  work  begin  to 
appear  in  our  own  schools,  other  schools  will  begin  to  imitate,  and  thus  bring  the 
association  into  a  much  more  important  position  of  usefulness  than  ever  before. 
Who  can  measure  the  opportunity  in  this  direction?  Yet  if  we  halt  or  falter  we 
will  be  as  surely  shut  out  of  this  field  as  have  been  our  friends  of  the  English 
associations  by  a  similar  neglect  of  opportunity. 
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A  Forward  Step  in  the  Educational  Work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Associations. 

In  pursuance  of  their  plan  for  developing  the  educational  features  of 
the  Associations  The  International  Committee  have  recently  devised 
courses  of  study  which  are  to  be  used  in  all  the  evening  schools  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the  country;  and 
have  provided  further  that  the  standards  in  the  several  schools  shall 
be  kept  up  to  a  given  average  of  excellence  by  requiring  annua] 
examinations  to  be  held  simultaneously,  in  all  the  classes,  in  April 
of  each  year. 

To  those  students  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  certificates 
are  given;  which,  by  the  Association  Training  Schools  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  and  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  by  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

A  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  this  new  departure  and  contain- 
ing the  "  outline  courses  "  of  study  in  the  ten  different  subjects  whicb 
are  included;  with  the  regulations,  provisions,  and  special  instruc- 
tions, for  the  anntial  examinations,  was  issued  in  1896.* 

The  following  extract  gives  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  outline 
courses.  A  list  of  a  few  of  the  best  text,  and  reference  books,  relating 
to  each  subject,  follows  each  syllabus  as  given  in  the  "Prospectus.'' 

The  syUabi,  or  outline  courses,  herein  presented  were  prepared  under  the  directior 
of  the  following  gentlemen;  each  of  whom  is  an  authority  on  his  special  subject: 
H.  W.  Mabie,  The  Outlook,  New  York. 

T.  M.  Balliett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
F.  B.  Schenck,  President  Mercantile  National  Bank,  New  York. 
H.  B.  Adams,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
W.  S.  Perry,  Director  Art  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  School  of  Miues,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

C.  R.  Richards,  Director  Department  of  Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

D.  F.  trraham.  Educational  Department,  Association  Training  School,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Edwin  J.  Houston,  Consulting  Electrical  Engineer,  Philadelphia. 
Luther  GuUck,  Director  Physical  Department,  Association  Training  School,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

*688.  Prospectus  for  1896.  Containing  syllabi  or  outline  courses  in  Arithmetic 
Book-keeping,  Civil  Government,  Architectural,  Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, English,  Carpentry,  First  Aid,  and  Electricity;  the  regulations  governing  th( 
International  examinations,  suggestions,  etc 15c 

The  International  Committee  op  Young  Men's  Christiaij  Associations, 

40  East  23d  street,  New  Ym-k  City. 
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IX. 

The  Brooklyn  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  Stjitablb  for 
THE  Decoration  of  School  Rooms. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Part  II.  of  the  present  Report,  (see  pages  3 
to  12,)  and  in  the  opening  paper  of  Appendix  "  K."  of  Part  II.  (see 
pages  713-731),  are  given  accounts  of  some  early  movements  by  Art 
lovers  to  introduce  in  School  Rooms  works  of  Art ;  both  for  the 
adornment  of  the  bare  walls,  in  the  hope  of  appealing  to,  and  awak- 
ening, the  love  of  beauty  in  the  children,  and,  also,  to  serve  as  aids 
in  the  general  purposes  of  education  and  culture. 

The  first  notable  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  the  same  circle  of  public  spirited  Art  Lovers  who,  in 
the  same  year,  (1870),  of  their  experiment  of  placing  classic  casts  in 
the  Girls'  High  School,— began  the  creating  of  The  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  late  lamented  citizens  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and 
John  Dudley  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  were  prominent  in  this  movement 
for  putting  Art  in  School  Rooms.  The  account  of  this  charming 
experiment,  and  of  some  sporadic  efiEorts  in  a  like  direction  in  other 
cities,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women ;  as  well 
as  the  Report,  in  1883,  of  a  Boston  Committee,  reciting  similar  efforts 
in  France  and  England,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  this  topic,  read 
in  1884,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester,  England;  with  reviews 
in  the  Manchester  Journals  of  an  exhibition  of  works  suitable  for 
such  adornment  of  school  buildings,  held  in  Manchester,  in  1887 ; 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  as  above  stated.  The  admirable  paper 
by  Mr.  Horsfall,  with  the  report  of  the  interesting  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  at  all  interested  in  this  topic. 

The  remarkable  development  of  Art  processes  which  now  enable 
reproductions  of  paintings,  engravings  and  photographs,  to  be  made 
at  trifling  cost,  has  revolutionized  the  whole  business  of  illustration; 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  publishers,  and  of  educators,  such  facil- 
ities as  but  a  few  years  since  had  seemed  incredible. 

Views  of  cities,  seas,  mountains, — whatever  of  the  earth's  surface, 
or  of  mans  constructions,  enters  in  to  the  studies  of  Geography, 
History,  Architecture,  or  Art,  can  be  had  at  trivial  cost;  and  the 
student  of  to-day  has  opportunity  of  forming  correct  impressions 
from  actual  reproduction  of  the  scenes  and  works  referred  to  in  his 
authorities.  Tne  very  commonness  of  siich  material  may  tend  to 
make  the  said  student  of  to-day  indifferent  as  to  its  value;  but  to 
those  who  passed  their  school  lives  with  no  such  aids,  the  present 
opportunities  seem  almost  fabulous.  Apart  from  the  aesthetic  value 
of  Art  reproductions  as  ornaments,  which  was  at  first  the  special 
object  of  introducing  works  of  Art  in  school  rooms,  their  uses  in 
illustrating  the  various  subjects  of  study,  are  invaluable,  and  have 
led  me  to  these  few  words. 

The  recent  holding  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  an  Exhibition  of 
works  of  Art  designed  for  the  Decoration  of  School  Rooms,  has  led 
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to  this  reference  to  the  account  of  this  movement  as  given  in  Part  II, 
of  this  Report,  as  well  as  to  the  inclusion  of  a  brief  reference  to  this 
exhibition  in  this  Appendix. 

A  very  handsome  catalogue  of  forty  pages,  with  six  full  page 
illustrations  comprising  the  following  subjects:  "The  Land  of 
Philae,"  'The  Roman  Forum,"  "St.  Marks  Cathedral,"  "The 
Winged  Vi-.tory  of  Samothrace,"  "  Holy  Family  by  Murillo,"  and 
the  Bronze  Statue  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Paul  Dubois,"— was  issued. 

This  had  on  the  title  page,  an  engraving  in  little,  of  "  The  Winged 
Victory,"  ana  the  following  Title:  "An  exhibition  of  works  of  Art 
suitable  for  the  Decoration  of  School  Rooms."—"  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Section  of  Art  Education  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences— March  the  twenty-first  to  April  the  fourth  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  ninety-six.  At  the  Art  Galleries  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-four  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York." 

The  catalogue  contained  412  several  entries:,  comprising  Photo- 
graphic reproductions.  Engravings,  Etchings,  Original  Drawings, 
Plaster  Casts  of  famous  Antiques,  Collection  of  "  Rook  wood  Pot- 
tery," Collections  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  cases  of  Pottery— Exam- 
ples of  Japanese  paintings,  drawings,  and  pottery. 

These  works  were  loaned  by  various  Dealers,  Publishers,  and  pri- 
vate art  collectors.  Against  such  articles  as  are  purchasaTsle,  the 
prices  were  given,  ranging  from  fifty  cents  a  piece,  to  seventy  dollars. 
The  collection  must  have  been  very  complete  and  suggestive,  as  it 
embraced  examples  from  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Art. 

The  catalogue  was  prefaced  by  the  following  statements,  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Chairman  of  the  "Section  on  Art  Edu- 
cation," under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  was  held,  in  which  he 
credits  the  English  society,  led  by  Ruskin,  with  originating  the  move- 
ment; but,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  devoted  lovers  of  Art  and  of 
Schools,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Philbrick,  should  have  credit  for  their 
initiatory  movement  in  Boston,  which  preceded  the  English  move- 
ment by  a  dozen  years. — 

However,  there  is  no  worth  in  mere  contentions  for  priority; — pos- 
sibly, the  bashful,  bare  foot  country  boy,  or  girl,  who  first  timidly 
offered  to  the  District  School  Mistress, — a  little  bunch  of  roses,  pinks, 
or,  it  may  be,  dandelion  blossoms,  gave  the  suggestion  of  putting 
something  of  beauty  within  the  bare  rooms  of  City  schools; — at  any 
rate,  this  universal  capacity  for  love  of  beauty,  continually  appeals, — 
and  eventually  not  in  vain, — for  recognition. 

Professor  Goodnough  thus  tells  of  the  purpose  of  this  Exhibition: 

A  FOEEWOKD. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  educational  authori- 
ties and  the  public  of  this  citj^  and  vicinity  a  most  important  educational  move- 
ment, destined  to  have  great  influence.  It  originated  in  England  in  1883,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Ruskin,  and  extending  to  this  country  has  been  taken  uf 
enthusiastically  in  many  cities.  A  fuller  report  of  this  movement  wiU  be  made  in 
print  later,  by  the  section  on  art  education  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  intended  to  be  suggestive,  not  complete  or  exhaustive,  of  vrorks  of  art  suit- 
able for  public  schoolrooms  of  all  grades. 

In  other  cities  public  funds  have  not  been  drawn  upon,  except  to  the  extent  of 
providing  picture  mouldings,  and  suitable  colored  walls,  ceilings,  and  woodwork. 
Works  of  art  have  been  loaned  or  presented  to  the  schools  by  alumni  associations, 
graduating  classes,  friends  or  patrons;  also  by  civic  or  educational  societies,  art 
clubs  or  associations,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  social  progress  and 
well-being  of  the  city  through  the  proper  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

In  Boston,  the  Public  School  Art  League,  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
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board  of  education,  decorated  several  schools.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Civic  Club 
purchased  works  of  art  for  and  decorated  a  school  selected  by  the  board  of  education. 

In  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cambridge,  Salem,  Brookline,  New  Haven,  and  numerous 
other  places,  much  has  been  done.  It  is  hoped  that  public-spirited  citizens  and 
organizations  will  aid  aiid  support  this  movement  in  Brooklyn. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  bare,  white  walls  in  the  schoolroom  will  be 
replaced  by  pleasing  tints  and  works  of  art;  originals  or  acceptable  reproductions 
will  hang  upon  the  walls,  or  find  place  in  cabinets  or  cases  provided  for  this  purpose. 

A  recent  writer  asks,  "How  shall  our  life,  public  and  private,  be  raised  to  a 
higher  plane?  What  better  means  can  be  used  to  inspire  patriotism  and  chasten 
private  life  than  the  influence  of  those  arts  which  embody  the  ideal?  Where  can 
this  influence  be  exerted  so  well  as  in  the  public  school?  In  youth  the  mind  is  most 
open  to  the  nobler  influences;  impressions  then  formed  are  most  lasting."  "Sur- 
round young  people  during  school  hours  with  pictures  and  statuary,  set  off  by 
tinted  walls  and  decorated  ceilings,  and  the  sUent  beauty  irradiating  therefrom  will 
quicken  and  purify  the  taste  without  encroaching  upon  school  time."  "Art  in 
daily  contact  with  life  is  a  silent  but  all-powerful  and  ever  constant  and  undying  influ- 
ence in  the  shaping  and  moulding  of  character.  It  will  do  more  for  refining,  elevating, 
broadening  and  even  tempering  of  character  than  all  other  forces  combined,  except 
rehgion,  and  when  art  and  religion  have  both  been  true,  the  one  has  helped  ihe 
other.  Without  true  art  no  nation  has  been,  can  be,  or  will  be  great,  and  as  the 
twig  is  more  easily  bent  than  the  trunk,  the  process  wiU  best  begin  with  the  young." 

"  The  public  school  is  the  place  to  which  we  should  turn  chief  attention  in  our 
effort  to  promote  a  more  beautiful  public  Ufe  in  America.  The  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  should  be  beautiful,  and  the  child  should  be  surrounded  by  beauty  in  the 
schoolroom  from  first  to  last." 

Art  education  is  a  primary  part  of  true  industrial  and  of  spiritual  education. 
Every  school  should  teach  the  pupils,  and  through  them  the  people,  that  everything 
that  man  uses  of  wood  or  metal  or  stone,  of  wool  or  silk,  printed,  woven,  or  wrought, 
should  be  beautiful;  and  it  should  provide  means  for  the  development  and  exercise 
of  the  creative  faculty  with  which  all  are  endowed,  and  which  brings  man  into  his 
highest  estate.  "  If  we  can  once  give  beauty  its  rights  in  the  schools,  we  shall  have 
done  the  greatest  thing  which  we  can  do  towards  securing  for  our  people  a  more 
beautiful  public  life." 

"  '  The  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,'  were  words  the  Greeks  loved  to  use.  As  we 
open  our  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of  God's  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  so  let  us  be  con- 
tent only  when  we  see  beauty,  too,  in  all  the  works  of  our  hands — in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  shop,  the  street." 

The  school  wall  should  speak  of  the  ideal  to  the  eyes  of  the  child.  The  drawing, 
engraving,  etching,  photograph,  photogravure,  the  cast,  the  product  of  the  potter's 
skill,  and  of  the  art  worker  in  stained  glass  and  in  metal,  will  play  a  larger  part  in 
elementary  education  in  the  pubUc  school  of  the  future. 

As  a  means  of  making  more  real  the  great  events  and  facts  of  history,  Uterature, 
science,  and  art,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  greater  culture,  refinement, 
and  more  civilizing  influences  into  the  schoolroom,  of  cultivating  an  appreciation 
and  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  educating  the  sesthetic  and  emotional  nature  of  the 
chUd,  good  art  works" have  an  untold  value.  We  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  pupil 
with  the  great  masters  and  masterpieces  in  history  and  literature.  Should  we  not 
do  the  same  in  art,  when  photographs  and  other  reproductions  can  be  had  at  so  small 
a  cost?  Should  we  not  bring  beautiful  form  and  color  into  the  schoolroom,  when 
good  art  in  the  form  of  pottery  is  so  plentiful  and  inexpensive? 

The  section  on  art  education  will  receive  contributions  of  funds  or  art  works  for 
this  purpose,  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  donors.  Works  in  this 
exhibition,  with  some  exceptions,  may  be  bought  and  presented  to  any  particular 
school,  or  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  section  on  art  education,  to  be  placed  in 
some  school,  either  as  a  loan  or  a  ^if  t.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  catalogues  will 
be  used  topm-chase  works  from  this  exhibition,  to  place  in  Brooklyn  public  schools. 

All  passes;  Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us; 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne, 
The  coin,  Tiberius, 

W.  S.  G. 

The  quotations,  accompanying  the  thoughtful  words  of  Professor 
Goodnough,  as  to  the  value  of  the  influence  of  these  art  works  in  the 
schoolroom,  suggest  that  sometimes,  in  their  enthusiasm,  the  advocates 
of  the  introduction  of  objects  of  beauty  as  means  of  education  and 
culture,  may  unwittingly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  influence. 
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If  these  mere  objects  of  mail's  devising  are  gifted  -witli  such  magic 
power  to  give  sight  to  the  else  unseeing  eyes,  to  awaken  the  hitherto 
unknown  realization  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  color,  to  re-create 
for  the  child  the  ruined  cities  of  antiquity,  and  to  open  his  intellect  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  power  of  the  great  masters  of  art, — some 
reproduction  of  whose  paintings  and  sculptures  adorn  the  wall  before 
him; — why,  and  how  is  it,  that  the  grander  forms  and  subtler  hues  of 
Nature  which,  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  from  tree  and  flower, 
from  mountain  cliff  and  meadow  stream,  from  roseate  cloud  splen- 
dors of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  from  the  sombre  starry  vault  of 
night, — ever  appeal, — with  their  countless  phases  varying  with 
each  revolving  hour, — to  every  human  soul,  and  yet,  so  often,  in  vain? 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  question — 
eloquently  set  forth  by  Robert  Browning,  in  the  plea  for  Art  which 
he  thus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi: 

"  For,  don't  you  mark?    we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they're  better,  painted— better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out. " 

Nor  am  I  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  shut-in-streets  and  noi- 
some slums  of  crowded  cities,  it  often  may  happen  that  the  young 
children  have  never  seen  the  common  things  which  are  so  familiar 
to  the  country  bred  child.  Therefore,  to  such  city  waifs,  shut  out 
by  many  storied  buildings,  from  the  vast  open  spaces  of  sky  and 
fields,  and  the  grand  sweep  of  mountains  and  forests; — whose  only 
ideas  of  the  products  of  gardens  and  orchards  come  from  the  wilted 
vegetables  and  fruits  on  the  green-grocer's  stands; — the  simplest  pic- 
tures of  domestic  animals,  of  common  fruits  and  flowers,  of  growing 
plants  and  trees,  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  meadows  and  forests,  of  the 
farm  house  with  its  group  of  outbuildings,  the  whole  scene  enliv- 
ened by  the  circling  flight  of  pigeons  and  the  little  companionable 
broods  of  chickens,  turkeys  and  geese  which  seem  indigenous  to  farm 
life; — with  the  young  of  the  domestic  animals,  so  attractive  to  chil- 
dren, the  pigs,  calves,  lambs,  and,  most  prized  of  all,  the  frisky 
spirited  colts;  these  objects,  so  common  to  country  children  as  hardly 
to  be  consciously  noticed  by  them, — may  well  be,  to  these  unwonted 
pariahs  of  the  city,  a  revelation  of  beauty,  and  of  creative  power,  such 
as  would  indeed  seem  almost  incredible  to  eyes  long  wonted  to  these 
familiar  sights,  and  to  attention  dulled  by  custom  to  any  perception 
of  the  attractions  of  such  common  objects. 

It  is  in  this  direction,  and  by  means  of  graphic  illustrations,  hardly 
within  the  category  of  "Art,"  that  much  may  be  effected  in  awak- 
ening, in  these  children  of  the  city,  some  comprehension  of  the  liv- 
ing world  outside  the  paved  streets  and  crowded  buildings  of  their 
immediate  surroundings;  so  that  the  words  descriptive  of  these  com- 
mon country  scenes,  may  begin  to  have  some  meaning  for  them. 

This  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  universal  facts  of 
the  world's  daily  life,  must  inevitably  precede  anv  possible  compre- 
hension of  Art  in  its  relation  to  Ideal  Beauty;  or,  to  Classic  History. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  school  rooms  in  which  we  are 
purposing  to  place  these  art  objects  are,  most  of  them,  mere  elemen- 
tary schools,  where  young  children,  ignorant  not  only  of  art  but  of 
most  other  things,  are  gathered  together,  and  one  might  as  well  expect 
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that  a  person  ignorant  of  books,  and  -with,  no  power  to  decipher  print, 
might  be  suddenly  made  educated  by  being  placed  alone  in  a  library, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  mere  hanging  an  engraving,  or  photograph, 
on  a  wall;  or  putting  a  cast,  or  a  vase,  on  a  shelf;  would,  in  itself, 
awaken  that  interest  which  comes  only  from  knowledge — that  recog- 
nition of  beauty  which  implies  that  it  is  a  familiar.  No!  unless  the 
teacher,  who  presides  in  the  school  room  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  these  objects  of  art,  comprehends  their  latent  power  of  inspira- 
tion and  far-reaching  suggestiveness,  and  has  the  knowledge  and 
personal  magnetism  to  arouse  the  interest,  and  awaken  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  child,  to  the  import  of  these  unfamiliar  objects; 
the  empty  walls  might  as  well  remain  as  they  were. 

And,  with  such  a  teacher,  the  simple  flower  brought  by  some  child, 
may  have  more  than  magic  power  to  unseal  the  hitherto  blinded  eyes, 
and.  to  reveal,  to  the  wondering  children,  the  beauties  with  which 
Nature  on  every  side  surrounds  them.  When  once  such  miracle  has 
been  wrought,  life  can  never  again  be  barren  of  beauty.* 

There  is  another  suggestion,  and  that  is,  whether  it  is  the  best  way 
to  use  objects  of  art,  educationally,  to  have  them  alwajrs  before  the 
ej''e.  Whether  the  Japanese  are  not  wiser  than  we  are  in  this,  since 
they,  are  said  to  keep  their  beautiful  objects  in  store  rooms,  bringing 
out  a  single  Kakemono,  or  Vase,  for  a  few  days  to  be  seen  by  itself, 
and  then,  after  a  little,  replacing  it  by  another,  to  be  in  turn  dis- 
placed, so  that  the  eye  never  becomes  wearied,  or  so  familiarized  by 
any  one  article,  as  no  longer  to  note  with  interest  the  beauties  which 
give  a  charm  to  the  object.  And  this  suggests  a  practical  method' 
by  which  it  may  be  quite  possible,  with  no  excessive  individual 
expenditure,  for  all  the  schools  and  school  rooms  of  a  village,  town- 
ship, or  section  of  a  city,  to  own  in  common,  a  varied  collection  of 
suitable' art  objects;  some  of  which  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
schools  comprised  in  the  circuit,  and  which  should  be  changed  at 
rather  frequent  intervals;  each  small  collection  being  sent  from 
school  to  school,  in  turn;  while  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
when  the  changes  are  first  made,  to  direct  the  attention  of  'the  pupils 
to  the  newly  placed  objects.,  and  to  instruct  them  concerning  them. 
It  would  be  quite  feasible,  also,  that  each  school  should  possess  some 
few  permanent  pictures,  or  casts,  which,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
should  come  to  be  delightful  by  long  association.  So  that  the  two. 
faculties  of  mind  should  be  availed  of — the  curiosity  as  to  a  novel 
object,  and  the  familiar  knowing  of,  and  attachment  to,  an  accus- 
tomed thing.  Some  such  plan  of  circulating  art  collections  as  above 
suggested,  was  followed  in  Manchester,  England,  where  a  society, 

*  In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  two  recent  publica- 
tions, which,  to  my  regret,  have  come  to  hand  too  late  for  fuller  notice  in  this 
volume.  One,  is  the  charmingly  suggestive  and  practical  paper,  which  I  would 
have  liked  to  give  in  full  in  this  appendix,  read  before  the  Art  Departnient  of  The 
National  Educational  Association,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1896,  by  Miss  Stella 
Skinner,  Director  of  Art  Education,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  is  given  in  the 
October-November  niunber  of  "Art  Education,"  New  York.  This  paper,  entitled 
"Art  in  the  Schoolroom  through  Decoration  and  Works  of  Art,"  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  real  value  to  those  teachers  who  take  interest  in  the  object  of  this  "  Brooklyn 
Exhibition."  The  other,  is  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  "  List  of  casts  and 
Pictures,  suggested  for  the  first  eight  years  of  school;  with  special  reference  to  the 
general  course  of  study  in  these  grades."  This  list,  which  fills  twenty  pages,  was 
compiled  by  JJIiss  Skinner,  and  Miss  Webster,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  city  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  New  Haven  schools.  School  Superinten- 
dent 0.  N.  Kendall,  contributes  a  few  introductory  words. 
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sent  loan  art  collections  to  several  schools  in  turn.  The  plan  admits 
of  various  modifications,  and  seems  capable  of  indefinite  expansion; 
and  of  doing  good  service  in  many  ways  educationally. 

In  assuming,  as  some  enthusiastic  advocates  for  Art  seem  to  do, 
that  a  knowledge  of,  and  love  for,  the  beautiful,  is,  in  itself,  a  gos- 
pel of  morality,  and  a  true  religion,  capable  of  transforming  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  obliterating  all  evil,  one,  mindful  of  cities  of 
old,  and  of  some  in  our  own  time,  noted  for  the  love  of  art,  and  the 
worship  of  mere  beauty,  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  not  only 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  to  this  estimate  of  Art, 
but  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  essential  meaning  of  such  words 
as 'morality,' and  "religion"!  _  «  ^     ,^    j.- 

It  is  well  enough  in  view  of  such  hysteric  worship  ot  Aesthetics, 
to  remember  why  it  was,  that  our  Puritan  ancestors  revolted  from 
the  statues,  paintings,  and  stained  glass  of  the  cathedrals  and 
churches,  which,  in  their  judgment,  worldly  priests  and  licentious 
nobles  had  profaned  by  their  profligacy. 

A  knowledge  and  love  of  art,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful, both  in  the  works,  of  man,  and  in  those  of  the  Divine  Artist,  are, 
indeed,  desirable ;  but  honesty,  purity,  high  thinking  and  true  liv- 
ing are  more  precious ;  and  have  power  to  gladden  the  lives  of  those 
wholly  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to,  Art.  To  say,  or  think,  oth- 
erwise is  to  confuse  all  ideas  of  rig:ht  and  wrong,  and  those  who  thus 
exaggerate  the  importance,  and  misajyjrehend  the  mission,  of  Art ; 
do  it,  and  themselves,  grave  wrong.  Let  us  by  all  means  have  the 
best  of  art  in  our  schools,  and  in  our  homes,  and  our  public  build- 
ings. But  he  must  be  a  shallow  student  of  history  who  expects  the 
love,  the  knowledge,  or  the  exercise,  of  Art,  to  be,  solely  by  itself, 
potent  in  the  development  of  private  or  public  morality ;— and  many 
words  that  have  been  uttered  and  published  on  these  lines  are,  to 
say  the  least,  wholly  misleading.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  elementary  art;  of  drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
and  of  th^  value  of  art  works  in  illustration  of  various  school  studies, 
are  sound,  and  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  various  places  in 
this  Report ;  and,  certainly,  there  need  be  no  mistake,  by  any  of  the 
readers  of  his  first  volume,  as  to  the  present  writer's  estimate  of  the 
power  and  the  value  of  Art ;  or  of  the  importance  of  the  true  artist 
in  the  development  of  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  a  people.* 

There  seems,  also,  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  value  of  mere  beauty; 
as  if  to  achieve  "the  beautiful",  was  the  only  aim,  or  goal,  of  the 
artist's,  architect's,  or  poet's,  endeavors. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
surest  way  to  failure  in  the  effort  to  capture  the  elusive  spirit  of 
Beauty,  would  not  be  its  conscious  pursuit !  The  search  for  truth,  is 
the  guiding  purpose  of  the  true  Artist.  When  the  inspired  Master 
of  Barbazon,  set  himself  to  depict  the  hard  lives  of  the  homely  toil 
worn  peasants, — bent  in  the  potato  field,  or,  standing  for  a  moment  in 
reverent  silence  to  catch  the  music  of  the  bells  sounding  the  Angelus 
from  the  village  church  spire; — When  the  artist  brother  of  the  Con- 
vent San  Marco,  knelt,  rapt  in  prayer,  before  taking  his  brush  tc 
portray  the  forms  and  features  of  his  angelic  visitants;  when  Peru- 
gino,  reverently  drew  those  fair  haired  Madonnas,  whose  holy  sim- 
plicity stirred  the  artist  soul  of  the  boy  Raphael  by  his  side; — eacl 

*See  series  of  essays  preceding  the  Eeport  proper  in  "Part  I."  of  this  series  ol 
Volumes  in  this  Report,  pages  xxxi-cclviii. 
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wrought  in  obedience  to  some  higher  purpose  than  that  of  merely 
making  some  beautiful  work. 

It  was  in' protest  against  this  vulgar  error  as  to  the  purpose  and 
mission  of  Art,  that,  a  generation  ago, — the ' '  Pre-Eaphaelite  Brother- 
hood" wrought;— to  the  amazed  perplexity  of  English  "Philistia." 
It  is  in  like  obedience  to  the  underlying  law  of  Art,  that,  in  our  own 
day,  the  youthful  "Impressionists,"  arose;  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
the  "  Symbolists."  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  their  headlong  enthusi- 
asms, these  fiery  protestents  of  Art,  somewhat  outran  their  goal; — 
nevertheless,  their  movements  were  based  on  the  perception  of  a 
profound  truth. 

But  we  are  wandering  far  from  this  Brooklyn  Exhibition  of  Art  for 
School  Rooms  which  has  proved  such  a  prolific  text.  The  names  of 
those  public  spirited  citizens  of  Brooklyn  who,  as  officials  of  the 
Institute,  are  pi'omoting  this  movement,  follow  the  brief  notice  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  its  new  building.  "  The 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  is  a  many  handed  Briarius, 
working  in  many  ways  for  the  welfare  of  all.  An  account  of  this 
admirable  institution  will  find  place  in  a  later  volume  of  this  Report. 

Meantime,  a  brief  statement  of  the  ceremonies  inaugurating  its 
latest  undertaking, — the  erection  of  a  new  home, — condensed  from 
the  accounts  given  in  the  New  York  City  Journals,  of  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1895,whichwere  illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  the  proposed 
building,  follows. 

LAYING  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  INSTI- 
TUTE  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES   TO   BE    KNOWN  AS    THE   BROOKLYN 

MUSEUM. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  December  14th,  1895,  with  formal 
ceremonies,  the  corner  stone  of  the  grand  edifice  which  is  to  serve 
the  varied  purposes  of  the  Institute  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinguished audience.  The  site,  with  ample  grounds  for  the  vast 
building  proposed,  sections  of  which  are  to  be  built  from  time  to  time 
as  needs  arise, — is  on  the  Eastern  Boulevard,  facing  Prospect  Park, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position.  The  facade  of  the  building  is 
in  the  Greek  style.  One  wing  is  partly  erected;  this  will  have  a  front- 
age of  191  feet  on  Eastern  Parkway,  and  will  be  71  feet  deep.  This 
will  accommodate  temporarily  the  Art  Collections. 

A.  Augustus  Healy,  President  of  the  Institute,  presided  on  this 
occasion.  The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, officially  "laid"  the  corner  stone.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Baker,  made 
the  opening  prayer  and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  the  closing  prayer 
and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Mayor,  President  Healy,  Professor 
Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Director  of  the  Institute;  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  representing  the  State  Board  of 
Regents;  and  President  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  representing  the 
Educational  Institutions  of  the  City  of  JSTew  York.  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  read  an  original  ode. 

President  Healy,  spoke  opening  words  of  welcome,  referred  to  the 
development  of  the  Institute  in  the  past,  and  said,  speaking  of  the 
building  now  begun:  "Never  had  public  edifice  a  fairer  site  or  an 
architectural  design  more  noble  and  beautiful.  We  have  avoided 
the  mistake,  so  often  made,  of  providing  only  for  the  present  needs 
and  early  future  growth  of  the  Institute."  He  then  drew  a  glowing 
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picture  of  its  future  development  as  it  sliould  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  of  the  country,  and  prophesied  that  eventually 
it  would  become  one  of  the  grandest  museums  of  the  world. 

Director  Hooper,  spoke  of  the  threefold  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
educational  in  its  several  directions. 

The  eloquent  and  scholarly  Dr.  Storrs,  First  Yice  President  of  the 
Institute,  then  delivered  the  formal  oration.  He  recalled  the  fact 
tlaat  the  first  "corner  stone"  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette,  July 
4th,  1835;  when  the  institution  was  known  as  "the  Apprentices 
Library."  In  1843,  it  was  provisionally  housed  with  the  Brooklyn 
Lyceum,  which  was  organized  in  1833.  The  two  organizations  were 
combined  in  1843,  under  the  corporate  name  of  The  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute. On  July  4th,  1848,  the  society  moved  into  the  granite  build- 
ing, in  Washington  Street,  given  by  the  late  Augustus  G-raham,  who, 
on  his  death  in  1851,  left  an  endowment  of  $37,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  scientific  lectures. 

Dr.  Storrs,  was  followed  by  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  who  most 
eloquently  urged  the  educational  duties  of  the  State.  Among  other 
incisive  words,  he  said:  "I  have  grown  into  a  believer  of  the  duty 
of  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for  all  educational  purposes  for  all 
the  people.  The  right  of  the  free  school  holds  in  it  for  me  the  right 
of  the  free  college,  the  free  university  and  the  free  institute." 

President  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  formerly  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
was  the  last  speaker.  After  expressing  the  cordial  interest  felt  in 
the  success  of  the  Institute,  by  all  educational  institutions  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  he  said:  "  In  some  respects  I  think  the  work  carried 
on  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  most  successful  and  the  most  interesting  work 
of  popular  education  that  has  been  done  in  the  country." 

At  the  close  of  President  Low's  remarks  the  whole  audience  joined 
in  singing  "  America";  after  which,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Father  Malone. 

List  of  Officials  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences   (1896). 

[Founded  1824.    Reincorporated  1890.] 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. — A.  Augustus  Healy,  President;  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  First  Vice-President;  Hon.  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Second 
Vice-President;  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  Director;  Hon.  Felix  Campbell,  Treas- 
urer; WUliam  H.  Maxwell,  Ph.D.,  Secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Council. — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. ,  President ;  James  Cruikshank, 
LL.D.,  Secretary;  James  Hamblet,  Treasurer. 

Section  on  Art  Education. — Prof.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Decoration  and  Art  Works  for  Public  Schools. — Col..  John  Y.  Cul- 
yer  (Chairman),  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear,  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Boston,  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Lewis,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Pattison,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  Miss 
Stella  Skinner,  Miss  Emma  Johnston,  Mr.  "Wm.  A.  Campbell,  Rev.  W.  H.  IngersoU, 
Miss  Amy  C.  Reddall,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Mr.  Victor  L  Shinn,  Mr.  W.  L.  Felter. 
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Two  Ebcbnt  Statistical  Papers  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.'D. 

In  view  of  tlie  plan  and  purpose  of  the  present  Report,  and  the 
close  relation  which,  of  necessity,  must  exist  between  the  elementary 
industrial  training  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  country, — to  the 
extending  of  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  these  volumes  to  con- 
tribute,— and  the  educational  and  industrial  development  of  the 
people;  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  include  in  this  Appendix,  the 
two  following  thoughtful,  carefully  prepared  papers  by  William  T. 
Harris,  LL.D.,  recently  published,  which  clearly  show  the  intimate 
relations  which  exist  between  the  education  of  a  people  and  their 
economic  conditions. 

Statistics,  often  the  dryest,  least  helpful  of  subjects,  become,  when 
intelligently  and  philosophically  considered  in  relation  to  environ- 
ment, a  far  reaching  illuminating  force. 

More  and  more  imperatively  as  the  modern  development  of  the 
world  progresses,  do  the  educational  and  economic  conditions  demand 
consideration. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  printed  matter,  now  possible  through- 
out all  communities,  affording,  as  it  does,  ample  facilities  for  the 
irresponsible  promulgation  of  erroneous  statements;  or,  what  is  fully 
as  injurious,  mistaken  deductions  from  true  statistics;  creates  a  new 
danger  for  the  body  politic.  The  present  era  witnesses  great  activ- 
ity in  Europe,  and  in  this  country,  on  the  part  of  those  who  affirm 
that  the  wonderful  progress  of  invention  and  industry,  with  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  production,  which  characterizes  our  day,  avails 
only  to  give  to  individual  capitalists,  and  to  the  Rulers  of  the  State, 
the  means  for  the  increased  oppression  of  the  jjeople.  The  aim  of 
these  agitators  seems  to  be  to  array  in  hostile  camps  the  capitalists 
and  the  workers.  To  organize  humanity  into  bodies  of  armed  con- 
testants; and  to  preach,  instead  of  the  Gospel  of  Love  and  good 
will,  the  doctrines  of  hate,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness.  All  of 
which,  however,  is  done  in  the  name  of  Humanity  with  a  large  H. ; 
and,  professedly,  in  the  interests  of  the  "people,"  spelled  always 
with  a  large  P. 

The  assertion  that  "the  Rich  are  growing  richer,  and  the  Poor, 
poorer "  is  so  commonly  emphasized  by  orators  and  authors, — who, 
instead  of  investigating  for  themselves,  indolently  accept  any  state- 
ment if  only  authoritatively  uttered,  —that  this  oracular  untruth  is  in 
danger  of  being  thoughtlessly  agreed  to,  as  a  legitimate  axiom,  by 
their  several  audiences. 

It  might  be  well  for  those  who  incline  to  accept  the  assertions  made 
by  these  Slanderers  of  the  Present,  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
little  apologue,  written  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  a  half  century, 
or  so,  ago,  entitled  "  The  Wonderful  Goloshes,"  and' learn  for  them- 
selves how  far  the  world,  spite  of  these  critics  as  to  its  present  unen- 
durable conditions,  has  really  progressed  towards  the  enjoyment  of 
a  higher  average  of  comfort  and  happiness  by  all  the  people.  In 
this  suggestive  fable,  our  author  quaintly  tells  how  a  grumbler  of 
that  day,  after  an  evening  passed  in  the  comfortable  home  of  his 
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friend  and.  fellow  citizen  in  Stockholm,  puts  on,  when  leaving,  the 
conveniently  imagined  ' '  goloshes  " ; — (which  have  the  magic  power  of 
instantly  placing  their  wearer  in  whatever  place  or  condition,  he  may 
happen  to  express  a  wish  for) — and  steps  into  the  street;  to  suddenly 
find  himself,  unwittingly,  in  the  Stockholm  of  two  centuries  before  ! 
The  horrible  condition  of  the  noisome,  undrained,  unpaved  streets, 
then  universal;  the  mean  aspect  of  the  straggling,  humble,  poorly 
lighted  houses,  doubly  repellant  as  contrasted  with  the  clean,  well 
paved  streets,  the  handsome  gas  illumined  buildings  that  lined  the 
stately  avenues  of  the  City  he  knew,  and  all  the  surrounding  comforts 
of  his  own  times  which  he  had  so  reviled  as  worse  than  that  imag- 
inary Past,  whose  bareness  and  discomforts  he  now  first  realized;  soon 
brought  him  to  his  senses! 

The  contrast  so  ingeniously  shown  between  the  past  and  present 
in  the  city  of  Andersen's  own  day — now  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago — 
is  doubly  realized  in  our  own  world  of  to-day;  in  which  the  wonder- 
ful developments,  throughout  the  western  world,  in  the  methods  of 
lighting  and  paving  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  the  g-rowing 
facilities  for  rapid  transit  both  in  town  and  country,  as  well  as  the 
improved  construction  of  buildings,  and  the  continuous  invention  of 
ingenious  conveniences  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  add  so  materially 
to  the  usefulness,  comfort,  health  and  happiness  of  our  daily  lives; 
and  are  shared,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  richest  citizen. 

The  penniless  wanderer  in  the  city  streets  of  to-day,  enjoys  com- 
forts, common  to  the  public,  which  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  power,  could  not  have  commanded;  while  the  homes  of  the 
average  mechanics  have  more  of  the  essential  requisites  for  the 
health,  convenience  and  comfort  of  their  inmates,  than  was  common 
in  the  palaces  and  castles  of  Royalty  and  the  Nobility  throughout 
Christendom,  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  whole  Community  has  been 
lifted  up  by  these  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  living,  and  all 
are  benefitted. 

The  universality  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  modem  devel- 
opments of  civilization,  is  evidenced  by  the  persistent  steady  increase 
in  the  average  duration  of  human  life  which  has  characterized  the 
last  few  decades. 

This  is  due  partly,  doubtless,  to  the  increased  jjlentifulness  and 
consciquent  cheapness  of  food,  making  fuller  nutrition  possible;  as 
well  as  to  the  better  housing  and  more  comfortable  clothing  of  the 
masses,  it  is,  also,  largely  due  to  the  cessation  of  those  wide  extend- 
ing epidemic  contagions  of  disease,  so  common  in  previous  centuries; 
such  as  Smallpox,  Typhus,  and  the  "  Black  Death,"  the  results  of 
starvation,  overcrowding  of  population  in  places  and  consequent  pol- 
lution of  soil  and  of  water,  combined  with  appalling  universal  igno- 
rance and  consequent  violation  of  sanitary  laws  and  conditions. 

These  pestilential  horrors  swept,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  conti- 
nents; desolating  vast  regions  of  country  and  depopulating  crowded 
cities. — Calamities  whose  terror  and  vastness  is  fortunately  unknown 
to  this  century,  but  which  are  vividly  portrayed  in  certain  master 
pieces  of  literature  accessible  to  the  readers  of  to-day,  which  describe 
the  horror  and  desolation,  of  the  plague-stricken  cities  of  Athens,  of 
Florence  and  of  London. 

In  these  immunities  of  our  modern  life, — the  direct  results  of 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  and  of  the  growing 
comfort  of  the  life  of ^^^^.j)|^^le,^he Jatj^  made  generally  possible 
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by  tlie  rapid  increase  of  wealth  available  for  Communal,  as  well  as 
individual  uses, — are  to  be  found  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Is  it  not  more  pi'ofitable  to  study  the  conditions  of 
the  Past,  to  note  thereby  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  general 
living  conditions  of  to-day,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  production  of  the 
wealth  due  to  industry  and  thrift,  which  has  made  possible  the  gen- 
eral dissemination  of  these  results  of  growing  intelligence,  and  which, 
each  year,  add  to  the  general  comfort  of  all  the  people,  while  its 
security  of  possession  and  of  increase,  promises  an  ever  brightening 
future  for  the  Community;  than  to  seek  to  rouse,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  less  of  individual  possessions  than  some  others,  a 
hatred  and  envy,  which  longs  to  rob  the  rich,  to  pull  down  the  indus- 
trious, and  to  reduce  all  humanity  to  a  dead  level; — under  the  plea  of 
an  equality  of  rights? 

In  thus  briefly  suggesting  something  of  the  advance  of  the  Present 
over  the  Past  in  much  that  relates  to  the  machinery  of  life,  there  is 
no  purpose  of  unduly  exalting  the  Present.  Evils  enough  are  left 
in  every  community,  to  arouse  the  sympathies  and  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  all  well  wishers  of  their  race. 

Doubtless,  in  numberless  instances,  those  who  outcry  against 
existing  institutions,  have  been  roused  to  indignation  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  iniquitous  conditions;  by  the  sight  of  poverty,  suffering,  and 
injustice. 

In  the  evolution  of  civilization  the  advance  is  irregular,  here  an 
outpost  of  barbarism  is  carried,  there,  an  old  superstition,  or  a 
tyrannic  custom  inherited  from  a  feudal  age,  is  happily  done  away 
with;  but  often,  the  advance  seems,  to  impatient  observers,  to  be 
checked  if  not  abandoned. — 

To  the. present  generation  of  free-born  Americans,  brought  up  in 
the  free  schools  of  the  people, — the  barest  statistical  statements  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  peasants  and  people  of  Prance,  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreaks  of  the  French  Revolution, 
seem  as  unreal  and  incredible  as  the  wildest  vagaries  of  Mun- 
chausen; yet  the  historian  knows  of  their  pitiful  truth.  It  is  not 
strange  then  that,  in  the  various  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
evils  inherited  from  century  old  conditions  may  prevail,  which  indi- 
vidual protestants  rise  up  to  combat.  In  this  happier  land,  for  two 
centuries,  we  tried  the  experiment  of  self  government  under  most 
favorable  conditions;  within  the  past  few  decades  we  have  jeopardized 
this  costly  experiment,  by  admitting  to  all  the  powers  of  citizenship, 
multitudes  who  have  had  no  training  to  fit  them  to  become  intelli- 
gent citizens  of  a  free  Republic,  other  than  such  as  has  come  from 
being  crushed  under  feudal  traditions  and  customs;  or,  such  as  indi- 
vidual slavery  gave.  Against  the  errors  to  which  both  of  these 
classes  of  citizens  are  liable,  we  have  no  defence,  save  in  the  general 
education  of  the  children;— the  free  public  school,  with  its  corollary 
a  free  press.— The  theoretical  socialists,  anarchists,  et  id  omne  genus, 
have  no  legitimate  place  here;  though  they  were  the  logical  outcome 
of  Past  Tyrannies.  Here,  however,  they  find  opportunity  to  freely 
promulgate  their  theories.  In  the  view  of  their  denunciations  of  all 
rights  of  property  and  of  their  myriad  schemes  for  the  future,  it  has 
seemed  not  wholly  unprofitable  to  note  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
world,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  rights  of  personal  property 
respected. 

To  aid  the  ignorant  to  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  knowledge,  to 
teach  the  idle  how  best  to  become  industrious,  to  develop  in  all  the 
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love  of,  and  capacity  for,  work,  in  ever  higher  forms  of  employment ; 
and  to  show  how  the  true  happiness  and  prosperity  of  each  one,  is 
ever  dependant  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all ;  these  are 
noble  purposes  which  may  well  claim  the  devotion  of  life  long  service. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  realize  how,  all  over  the  world,  devoted  men 
and  women  are  freely  giving  themselves  to  these  unselfish  ends ;  So 
Life  brightens  and  broadens  as  the  years  pass,  and  so  Humanity 
climbs  ever  higher  and  higher  towards  the  Perfect  Day  ! 

In  the  following  paper,  read  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  before  the  National 
Congress  of  Educators,  Dr,  Harris,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
wonderful  efEorts  made  and  gratifying  results  effected  by  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  their  self-sacrificing  endeavors  to  secure, 
for  the  children  of  both  races,  the  advantages  of  education. 

Side  by  side  with  his  account  of  these  educational  efforts,  he  de- 
picts the  remarkable  increase,  during  the  same  period,  that  has  taken 
place  in  their  material  resources ;  thus  showing  how  the  education 
and  prosperity  of  a  people  go  hand  in  hand. 

(a.)  What   the   South   is  Doing   for   Education   and  What    Education  is 
Doing  fob  the  South.* 

[By  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Bklucation.] 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  South  has  increased  54  per  cent  in  population,  bul 
its  school  attendance  has  increased  130  per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  population.  This  means  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation kept  in  school  during  the  year;  whUe  in  1874  an  average  of  14J  out  of  every 
100  were  enrolled  in  school,  ten  years  later  (1884)  the  average  had  risen  to  18f  per 
100,  and  in  1894,  or  twenty  years  later,  the  number  enrolled  is  22  in  100.  Of  all  the 
people  of  the  South,  white  and  black,  one  in  five  is  in  attendance  on  school  for  some 
portion  of  the  year.  This  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  to  be  in  school.  Even 
in  Saxony,  which  excels  all  counti-ies  of  Europe  in  ite  school  enrollment,  the  pei 
centum  in  school  is  only  20. 

Even  after  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  South  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  children  in  its  population  than  any  other  section  of  the  nation,  this  remains  a 
wonderful  showing  for  the  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Southern  people.  They 
are,  indeed,  building  a  ■'  New  South  "  and  its  comer  stone  is  the  school. 

This  appears  in  a  stronger  light  if  we  take  into  consideration  other  statistics.  In 
the  twenty  years  from  1874  to  1894,  the  value  of  school  property  increased  from  six- 
teen millions  to  fifty-one  millions  of  dollars — an  addition  of  forty  millions,  or  two 
millions  a  year.  It  buUt  better  school  buildings  and  adopted  modern  improvements 
to  such  an  extent  that  while  in  1874  the  average  value  of  a  schoolhouse  in  the  South 
was  only  |373,  in  1894  the  value  had  risen  to  #643. 

In  the  twenty  years  the  average  wages  of  the  teacher  have  increased  nearly  16 
per  cent. 

Higher  education  has  also  a  good  record.  It  did  not  have  so  far  to  cUmb  as  the 
elementary  schools  for  all  classes  of  people.  But  while  in  1874  the  number  of  col- 
lege students  for  the  South  numbered  10,103,  in  1894  the  number  is  25,304,  or  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many. 

statistics  of  race  education. 

Tviming  to  the  important  subject  of  race  education,  we  find  that  the  statistics  are 
still  more  to  the  credit  of  Southern  statesmanship. 

In  1876,  the  South  had  an  enrollment  in  its  schools  of  571,506  colored  children 
and  1,827,139  white  children.  This  was  a  good  start  for  that  time ;  more  than  half 
a  million  colored  children  were  in  actual  attendance  on  school  for  some  portion  of  a 
year.  But  in  1894— eighteen  years  later— the  white  pupils  had  increased  to  3,835,593, 
while  the  colored  pupils  had  increased  to  1,424,995.  The  increase  of  white  pupils 
for  the  eighteen  years  was  109  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  colored  was  150  per  cent. 
Twenty-three  out  of  every  100  white  inhabitants  are  enrolled  in  school,  and  19  out 
of  every  100  of  the  colored  inhabitants. 

It  is  true  that  with  this  fine  showing  as  to  numbers,  the  length  of  the  school  term 
is  not  yet  up  to  the  average.  The  average  number  of  days  in  which  schools  are 
taught  is,  for  the  whole  nation,  139  days,  while  the  average  number  of  days  for  the 

*  Read  at  the  National  &^^(HlllMSmSpMknta.,  Ga.,  October  26,  1895.~ 
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South  Atlantic  division  of  States  is  only  106,  and  for  the  South  Central  division  only 
93  days.  But  the  South  had  increased  its  school  term  13  days.  With  the  growth 
of  cities  and  large  villages,  the  length  of  the  annual  school  session  will  increase, 
until  it  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  or  that  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  city  schools  keep  their  doors  open  about  200  days.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  there  is  a  winter  session  of  70  to  90  days,  and  in  many  cases  a  snorter 
summer  session. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  New  England,  the  school  term  was  only  75  days  as  a  usual 
thing,  until  the  growth  of  large  villages  and  cities  with  their  ten-month  schools 
finally  created  a  pubhc  sentiment,  which  now  insists  on  long  terms  for  all  districts. 

The  best  device  yet  discovered  to  help  the  schools  in  sparsely  settled  districts  is 
the  payment  of  cost  of  transportation  by  the  school  committee,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  districts.  The  children  from  outlying  districts  are  brought  to  the  town  cen- 
tre, where  a  large,  well-graded  school  is  kept  up  for  200  days  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  transportation  for  the  pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  away  is  not  so  great  an  item 
as  the  cost  of  furnishing  teachers  and  school  buildings  for  half  a  dozen  pupils  each. 

In  the  small  rural  school,  no  classification  can  be  attempted,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  pupils  never  get  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
With  good  classification  the  city  teacher  can  teach  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils  well. 
In  the  ungraded  school  not  even  sixteen  to  thirty  pupils  can  be  well  taught. 

This  item  explains  how  it  is  that  in  the  South,  with  a  great  increase  of  expendi- 
tures, and  with  a  much  longer  school  session,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  not  mate- 
rially increased.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  $8.40;  last  year  it  was  only  $8.63.  But 
the  pupil  receives  now  better  accommodations,  better  instruction,  and  a  longer 
school  session  than  then,  and  the  newly  established  training  schools  are  sending  in 
to  the  work  thousands  of  professionally  trained  teachers. 

WHAT  HAS  EDUCATION  DONE  POK  THE  SOUTH? 

The  South  has  done  all  these  things  for  education .  But  what  has  education  done  for 
the  South  ?  It  has  increased  the  productive  power  of  the  individual  by  nearly  50 
per  cent.  It  has  produced  a  laboring  class  that  can  use  machinery  to  assist  the 
strength  of  bone  and  muscle.  It  has  made  possible  the  great  change  of  vocations 
from  the  production  of  mere  raw  materials  to  the  production  of  the  finished  product. 
This  is  a  change  going  on  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  machine  is  coming  in  at 
one  end,  and  the  mere  drudge  is  going  out  at  the  other.  The  uneducated,  unskilled 
man  is  not  needed,  for  his  hands  and  muscles  can  not  compete  with  the  machine. 
But  he  is  needed  in  the  work  of  directing  the  machine.  He  is  therefore  called  upon 
to  step  up  from  the  occupation  of  the  mere  drudge  to  the  occupation  of  the  overseer 
of  the  machine.  The  change  from  hand  work  to  brain  work  is  a  necessity.  But 
this  can  not  go  on  without  schools  that  fit  the  pupils  out  with  alert  and  versatile 
intelligence. 

Even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South,  unskilled  labor  does  not  bring  good  wages. 
The  skilled  laborer  in  the  city,  using  tools  and  directing  machinery,  earns  and 
receives  an  average  of  double  the  wages  that  the  farm  hand  gets. 

But  machinery  is  going  out  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  and  the  farm,  too,  needs 
fewer  laborers,  and  can  furnish  more  productions.  The  surplus  farmers  must  go 
into  mechanical  industries,  into  transportation  and  commerce.  Fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  needed  for  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  all  the  world  over,  thanks  to  mechanic  inventions  which  are  pushing  the 
mere  illiterate  drudge  out  of  his  vocation.  He  must  climb  up  or  else  starve  in  his 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  machine. 

SCHOOLS  MAKE  VARIED  LABOR  POSSIBLE. 

Here  is  the  wisdom  that  founds  a  school  system.  It  makes  possible  a  change  of 
vocations  among  its  people.  It  puts  alertness  and  versatility  in  place  of  mere  brute 
strength  and  persistency.  More  than  this,  the  school  puts  aspiration  and  ambition 
into  its  pupils.  It  lifts  the  veil  of  distance  in  time  and  place,  and  shows  them  the 
achievements  of  the  race.  "  You,  too,  can  achieve  the  hke."  The  school  next  pro- 
ceeds to  teach  the  sciences  by  which  the  wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accom- 
plished—mathematics, the  tool  of  thought  by  which  matter  is  moved  and  forces 
are  tamed  into  the  service  of  man;  history  and  geography  and  grammar  and  lit- 
erature, by  which  man  comes  to  know  men,  and  gains  the  ability  to  combine  with 
them  in  civilized  effort. 

HOW  INCREASE  OP  CITIES  LEAD  TO  CHANSES  IN  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Hence  arise  cities  over  the  South,  ever  growing  in  size  and  number.  For  the  city 
is  the  necessary  resort  of  the  surplus  laborers  no  longer  needed  on  the  farm  We 
do  not  need  so  many  peoi]^-^/gg(j2f^ifl^lfejrGFs®fifi@,terials  of  food,  clothing,  and 
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shelter,  but  we  need  more  and  more  people  to  turn  these  raw  materials  into  articles 
of  comfort  and  Juxuiy.  We  need  more  and  more  people  to  work  at  transportation 
and  intercommunication.  We  need  more  persons  in  the  work  of  giving  culture  to 
the  rest.  The  savage  tribe,  unaided  by  machinery,  can  afford  only  one  man  for  the 
production  of  ornament — ^nearly  all  are  needed  for  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
of  the  plainest  sort.  But  the  partly  civilized  tribe  can  afford  ten  persons  for  the 
production  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The  proportion  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend 
in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  time  is  arrived  now  when  more  than  a  hundred  in 
a  thousand  are  needed  for  the  production  of  ornament  and  luxury. 

In  transfiortation  and  intercommunication  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  postal  sys- 
tems, newspapers,  books,  libraries,  schools,  and  churches — here  the  line  rises  from 
mere  transportation  through  intercommtinication  up  to  culture.  In  these  employ- 
ments more  and  more  will  be  needed. 

HOW  VARIED  INDUSTRIES  HELP  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

Instead  of  ninety-nine  drudges  producing  raw  material  and  one  person  working 
to  furnish  and  diffuse  directive  intelligence,  it  wiU  come  to  pass  in  the  distant  future 
that  one  man  will,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  furnish  the  raw  material,  another  man's 
labor  will  make  the  useful  articles  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  ten  more  will 
elaborate  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  rest,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
community,  will  take  up  vocations  having  to  do  with  protection  and  culture. 

The  work  of  education  is  the  direct  work  of  helping  individuals  to  help  them- 
selves. It  does  not  go  on  as  fast  as  it  should,  nor  as  far  as  it  should.  Our  comfort 
is  that  it  is  making  visible  progress.  The  average  schooUng  for  the  entire  nation  is 
at  present  only  860  days  for  each  person.  This  would  give  four  years  and  three- 
tenths —  each  year  of  two.hundred  days — enough  to  take  a  pupil  through  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  a  city.  Even  Massachusetts,  with  aU  its  schools,  public  and  private, 
does  not  give  enough  schooling  to  amount  to  seven  years  apiece  for  its  inhabitants. 
Some  States  of  the  Union  give  only  a  little  more  than  two  years  for  an  average. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Massachusetts,  with  nearly  twice  the  average  school- 
ing per  individual,  produces  nearly  or  quite  twice  the  amount  of  wealth  per  indi- 
vidual, compared  with  the  nation's  average.  In  1880,  the  census  seemed  to  show 
that  the  average  production  of  the  whole  nation  was  40  cents  per  day  for  each 
inhabitant.     That  of  Massachusetts  came  nearly  up  to  80  cents. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  laborers  who  produce  raw  material  are  paid  only 
one-half  of  the  wages  paid  to  those  engaged  in  skilled  industries,  such  as  are  carried 
on  in  cities,  that  we  find  the  significance  of  this  great  exposition  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta. 

TYPES  OF  HIGH  CIVILIZATION. 

The  symbols  of  the  highest  civilization  are  the  railroad,  the  daily  newspaper,  and 
the  school.  Here  we  find  the  type  of  the  bearer  of  civilization.  It  brings  together 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  In  the  city  the  raw  material  brings  the  highest 
price  and  the  manufactured  product  is  found  at  its  cheapest  price. 

The  city  makes  combinations ;  it  seeks  out  the  producer  and  buys  his  product,  sell- 
ing him  its  equivalent  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world.  The  city  thus  connects  the 
people  of  its  environment  with  the  world.  The  family  that  produces  for  itself  its 
own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  Uving  on  a  low  plane  of  civilization.  It  should 
produce  some  specialty  for  the  market  of  the  world,  and  exchange  it  for  a  share  in 
all  the  productions  of  mankind.  Such  process  of  exchange  is  Uke  a  sacramental 
consecration.  Each  person  consumes  or  partakes  of  the  product  of  the  world 
of  universal  human  society ;  each,  himself,  contributes  to  the  supply  of  all  others. 
It  is  this  process  of  intercommunication  of  each  with  all  that  is  the  essence  of 
civilization. 

The  family  that  produces  all  that  it  consumes  does  not  enjoy  luxury  or  culture  as 
the  result  of  its  labor.  But  when  it  has  access  to  the  market  of  the  world  through 
the' mediation  of  the  city,  then  it  may  have  endless  variety  in  what  it  consumes. 
By  the  division  of  labor  skill  and  productive  power  are  increased,  so  that  the  share 
of  each  person  is  multiplied.  Hence  each  gets  more  than  he  gives  to  the  world 
market.  It  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror  of  grace — ^by  giving  one's  product  to  the  world, 
one  gets  in  return  manifold.  Hence  I  have  called  this  mediation  of  one's  labor  by 
aid  of  the  world  market  a  sacrament. 

Here  we  may  see  the  vast  significance  of  the  school  education  in  enabling  the 
citizen  who  shares  in  the  productions  of  his  fellow-men  to  know  his  fellows,  and 
understand  their  views  of  the  world.  It  enables  him  to  know  their  opinions,  and 
to  share  in  their  spiritual  productions  as  well  as  in  their  material  productions.  It 
enables  him  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  national  and  international  public 
opinion. 
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Small  as  is  the  schooling  given  by  our  nation  to  its  people — some  four  and  one-half 
years  apiece — it  sufBces  to  make  reading  and  wi-iting  universal,  and  with  them  gives 
also  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This 
fits  the  citizen  to  become  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  thus  to  bring  him 
under  an  educating  influence  that  will  continue  throughout  his  hf  e.  A  newspaper 
civilization  is  one  that  governs  by  means  of  public  opinion.  The  newspaper  creates 
pubUc  opinion.  No  great  free  nation  is  possible  except  in  a  newspaper  civilization. 
By  aid  of  the  printed  page  the  school-educated  person  makes  present  to  himself  daily 
the  events  of  the  world  and  lives  an  epic  life.  For  the  epic  life  is  the  life  of  nations. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given  to  contemplating  world  events, 
and  to  discussing  them.  He  sees  the  doings  of  his  State  and  nation,  and  forms  his 
own  opinion.  His  opinion  in  the  aggregate,  with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  col- 
lected and  offered  to  the  world  by  the  newspaper.  That  our  schools  suffice  to  produce 
a  government  by  public  opinion — this  is  a  result  of  a  higher  order  than  the  other  good 
results  which  we  have  canvassed  as  among  the  benefits  to  the  South  of  the  educa^ 
tion  which  it  is  giving  to  its  children.  To  give  people  the  power  to  readjust  their 
vocations,  and  to  climb  up  to  better  paid  and  more  useful  industries  out  of  lives  of 
drudgery,  is  a  great  thing,  a  sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  establishing  a  pubUc-school 
system.  But  to  give  the  people  the  power  of  participating  in  each  others'  thoughts — 
to  give  each  one  the  power  to  contribute  his  influence  to  the  formation  of  a  national 
public  opinion — is  a  far  greater  good;  for  it  looks  forward  to  the  millennium,  when 
no  wars  will  be  needed  for  the  mediation  of  hostUe  ideas.  And  this  is  the  lesson  of 
this  great  exposition  here  in  Atlanta.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  educational  history 
of  the  South  for  the  past  twenty  years. — Journal  of  Education,  November  14,  1895. 

The  preceding  paper  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  convincing  statement 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  extension  of  education  and  of  the  distri- 
bution of  improved  implements  throughout  a  wide  extended  country, . 
mostly  of  rural  communities.    It  is  a  most  encouraging  history. 

In  the  paper  which  follows  by  the  same  author,  first  published  in 
a  Boston  journal,  the  assertions  of  a  number  of  socialistic  agitators 
are  stated  and  seriously  considered.  The  statistics. and  arguments 
adduced  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  contravention  of  their  assumptions,  go  to 
the  foundations  of  our  social  existence  and  are  earnestly  commended 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest  in  politico- 
social  and  economic  problems. 

Either  the  Divine  impulse  which  leads  men  ever  upwards  to  seek 
ever  better  things,  is  all  wrong;  or  else,  it  follows  inevitably  that 
these  social  prophets  of  evil  are  false  prophets. 

(b.)  What  Will  the    Figures    Show  ?— the    Statistical   Data  to  Settle 
Our  Great  Economic  Questions.* 

[By  W.  T.  Harris.] 

Towards  the  close  of  his  first  volume  on  the  subject  of  capital,f  the  philosophic 
leader  of  socialism,  Karl  Marx,  gives  utterance  to  the  following  statement  as  a  law 
of  political  economy  in  force  in  modern  competitive  industry — in  which  he  thinks 
that  the  centralization  of  capital  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  turn  laborers  into  slaves 
by  absorbing  or  "  cornering,"  so  to  speak,  all  their  means  of  subsistence— he  says; 
"Along  with  the  constanfly  diminishing  number  of  great  capitalists  who  monopo- 
hze  the  instruments  of  production,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  misery, 
oppression,  bondage,  deformity,  and  extortion."  This  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Jeremiad,  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with  dismay:  "  In  our  day  the  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  fewer,  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous." 
Or,  as  DeaiT  Farrar  gave  it  the  other  day  in  the  columns  of  the  North  American 
Review:  "While  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  are 
growing  relatively  poorer."  In  Henry  George's  famous  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
this  law  of  modem  society  is  quoted  with  tragic  emphasis.    Again  it  is  used  by 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Nov.  31,  1895. 

[tp.  790,  Vol.  I.,  third  edition.  In  the  translation  of  that  work,  edited  by  Fred- 
erick Engel,  the  passage  is  found  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  788] 
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Bellamy  in  his  "  Looking  Backward  "—a  book  which,  like  that  of  Henry  George, 
has  nearly  produced  a  revolution  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  age  on  economic  and 
social  questions.  A  large  and  increasing  class  of  our  citizens  look  wistfully  towards 
some  one  or  other  form  of  socialism  for  the  solution  of  evils  that  they  are  convinced 
can  find  no  remedy  in  our  competitive  industry.  Thus  it  is  a  revolution,  and  not 
reform,  that  is  on  its  way  towards  us ;  if  Karl  Marx's  law  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  a  true  law,  and  not  merely  a  supposed  one. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  PROPOSITION. 

How  important,  then,  to  have  this  question  of  the  trend  of  modem  productive 
industry  settled  by  an  active  canvass  of  the  statistics  of  this  country  and  in  all 
countries  of  the  world  where  a  like  or  a  different  system  of  industry  prevails. 

And  yet  our  best-hearted  philanthropists  and  economists  in  large  numbers  are 
content  to  enounce  this  supposed  law,  as  Dean  Farrar  has  lately  done,  without 
questioning  its  vahdity.  There  are  no  efforts  made  by  the  statisticians  in  charge  of 
the  census  of  any  nation  to  secure  the  best  data  to  prove  or  disprove  this  law. 

If  we  must  incline  to  the  side  of  the  socialists  and  believe  with  them  that  the 
present  structure  of  our  industrial  civilization  is  so  organized  that  the  rich  become 
richer  and  fewer  and  the  poor  poorer  and  more  numerous,  and  that  the  middle 
class  is  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  poor  class,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  need 
of  a  revolution,  and  that  a  mere  reform  is  not  sufficient.  Something  is  radically 
wrong  in  that  case. 

WHAT  FORM  OP  STATISTICS  IS  REQUISITE. 

Statistical  data  are  therefore  needed  in  the  first  place  to  show  the  comparative 
ratios  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  different  epochs — some  recent  date,  1880  or  1890, 
and  some  older  date  contemporaiy  with  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  steam 
transportation,  say  1830  or  1840;  also  some  still  older  date  contemporary  with  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  machinery,  1790  or  1800  in  Great  Britain;  1830  in  this  country. 

But  in  the  countries  where  a  carefully  graded  income  tax  has  existed,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  ought  to  be  found  the  data  for  close  estimates.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter 
in  1867  estimated  the  national  income  or  total  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  classified  the  people  according  to  wealth  and  poverty.  About  the  same  time 
Leone  Levi  undertook  similar  researches.  Since  then  Robert  Giffen,  the  head  of  the 
statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade  and  president  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  has  written  numerous  papers  in  his  careful  and  judicial  spirit, 
going  over  the  data  which  bear  upon  this  important  question  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  not  only  in  his  nation,  but  in  other  nations  which  publish  income  returns. 
His  two  series  of  essays,  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons  in  London,  are  the  best 
works  we  have  on  the  subject.  The  new  edition  of  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statis- 
tics, published  in  1891,  brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  data  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  the  heads  of  Income,  Wealth,  Finance,  Occupation,  Prices,  Agriculture, 
Manufacture,  Commerce,  Taxation,  and  the  like  topics.  These  items  are  of  more 
or  less  value  according  to  the  authorities  from  which  they  are  compiled  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  luck  of  Mr.  Mulhall  in  guessing  the  results  from  such  data  as 
he  could  find.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics — that  of  1891 — ^is 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  former  editions,  because  its  author  takes  more  pains 
to  give  his  authorities. 

I  give  the  following  figures  from  Leone  Levi's  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  published  in  1885,  as  the  most  probable  facts  that  bear  on  the  supposed 
law  of  Karl  Marx: 


1850-51. 


1879-^. 


Great  Britain: 

41150  to  £300 

£300  to  £600 , 

£500  to  £1,000 

£1,000  to  £2,000 

£3,000  to  £3,000 

£3,000  to  £10,000 

£10,000  to  £50,000 

£50,000  and  over 

Total 

Average  income 
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Number. 
68,864 
21,367 
12,258 
4,708 
1,342 
1,651 
312 


Number. 

241,568 

61,615 

29,839 

11,495 

3,474 

4,065 

910 

77 


144,323 
£470 


398,835 
£424 
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INCEEASE  OF  INCOMES  OF  ALL  CLASSES  IN  GEEAT  BRITAIN, 

In  the  above  table  we  see  by  the  increase  of  incomes  in  1879-80  that  there  are  now 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  middle  class  as  in  1850 
(incomes  $750  to  |1,500);  three  times  as  many  in  the  next  rank  (incomes  |1,500  to 
$2,500);  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  with  incomes  from  $3,500  to  $5,000;  two  and 
one-half  times  as  many  with  incomes  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  two  and  three-fourths 
times  as  many  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Meanwhile  the  population  has  increased 
only  33  per  cent. 

The  middle  class  (uicomes  $750  to  $5,000)  has  trebled— 103,489  in  1850  to  833,023 
in  1880.  The  moderately  wealthy  class  (mcomes  $5,000  to  $15,000)  has  more  than 
doubled— 6,050  to  14,969. 

The  laboring  class,  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than  $750,  averaged  in  1850-51 
£53  ($365) ;  in  1881  the  average  had  risen  to  £88  ($415).  Very  many,  180,000  or  more, 
had  ascended  from  the  poor  class  into  the  class  paying  an  income  tax. 

The  average  daily  production  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  has  been 
found  to  be  40  cents  on  the  basis  of  7,800  miUion  dollars  total  annual  product  in 
1880.  The  average  daily  production  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  United  King- 
dom is  38  cents  on  a  basis  of  1,000  millions  sterling  total  annual  product.  But  at 
1,347  millions  sterling  (Leone  Levi's  estimate),  the  figure  usually  given  fot  that 
product,  is  49  cents  a  day,  making  by  far  the  largest  average  income  per  inhabitant 
in  the  world. 

NEED  OP  STATISTICS  TO  SHOW  DISTEBUTION  OF  WEALTH  AMONG  DIFFERENT  CLASSES 

OF  SOCIETY. 

The  first  statistical  data  that  should  be  investigated  by  our  economic  students 
should  therefore  be  those  that  relate  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  differ- 
ent classes.  But  it  is  necessary  to  have  with  this  a  carefully  ascertained  census  of 
the  total  annual  production  of  the  nation,  from  which  the  average  per  capita  of 
each  inhabitant  should  be  computed.  For  there  is  a  second  great  economic  question 
needing  to  be  settled.  It  is  that  of  the  claims  of  labor  or  capital  for  wages.  It  is 
assumed  by  socialists  that  wages  can  base  its  claims  on  the  amount  of  wealth  pro- 
duced and  not  on  the  rates  fixed  by  competition  of  labor  with  labor.  Hence  arise 
numerous  strikes  and  a  waste  of  time  and  destruction  of  capital.  (The  question 
here  relates  only  to  socialistic  strikes  and  not  to  strikes  justmed  by  the  greed  of 
capital  to  get  more  than  its  share.) 

We  could  say  with  assurance  of  reason  to  the  laborer  who  claims  that  his  wages 
should  be  fixed  according  to  the  total  product  and  not  according  to  the  rates  for 
which  the  labor  market  could  supply  his  place:  "  Yes;  but  you  can  not  reasonably 
claim  for  your  share  a  larger  wage  than  each  laborer  would  get  if  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  nation  were  divided  among  the  laborers,  and  this,  too,  without 
setting  apart  any  portion  for  the  payment  of  directive  power  or  for  the  use  of  cap- 
ital or  the  rental  of  land." 

In  1880  the  production  of  the  United  States  (as  we  have  estimated  it)  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  40  cents  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  If  this  were  divided 
among  :hose  following  a  gainful  occupation,  each  would  receive  $34.80  per  month, 
or  $1.35  a  working  day,  or  $8.10  per  week  of  six  days. 

MISTAKEN  PREMISE   OF  A  PHILANTHROPIC  LECTURER. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  AppUed  Ethics  I  heard  a  philanthropic 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia  say  last  winter,  speaking  of  a  poor  girl  in  Chicago  who 
had  been  one  of  the  strikers  for  higher  wages,  that  she  received  only  the  wages  of 
$9  per  week.  This  apparently  seemed  to  him  scandalously  low.  He  asked  that 
capital  should  divide  with  labor  and  increase  the  wages  from  $9  to  some  higher  sum 
not  stated. 

If  the  philanthropist  had  begun  by  inquiring  into  the  statistical  data  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  might  have  discovered  that  the  poor  but  defiant  girl — for  she  was  declaiming 
against  the  tyranny  and  greed  of  the  corporation  for  which  she  was  working — was 
already  receiving  an  amount  in  wages  above  the  average  total  product  of  the  nation 
divided  pro  rata  among  its  actual  laborers.  If  she  had  her  share,  without  giving 
anything  to  capital  or  land,  she  would  have  been  receiving  not  |9  a  week,  but  only 
$8.10  per  week. 

She  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  "  bloated  bondholders"  whom  she  was  con- 
demning so  earnestly,  for  if  anyone  receives  more  than  his  numerical  pro  rata 
of  the  wealth  produced  in  his  land  it  is  evident  that  someone  else  must  receive  less 
than  that  numerical  pro  rata.  And  even  the  most  pronounced  socialists  admit  that 
no  individual  can  claim  as  his  share  more  than  a  numerical  pro  rata  would  come 
to,  if  capital  and  land  are  not  even  considered,  and  nothing  is  set  aside  to  remuner- 
ate them  for  the  use  made  of  them  by  labor. 
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THOEOUGH  COLLECTION  OF  STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  -WAaBS  NEEDED. 

Is  it  not  evident  there  is  a  very  important  statistical  item  here  to  be  obtained  and 
fixed  with  precision  when  strikes  and  incipient  revolutions  are  depending  on  it,  and 
when  noble-minded  men  or  women  beUeve  and  teach  that  the  members  of  the  labor 
unions  do  not  receive  their  just  dues  in  wages  ?  Their  sympathy  is  not  given  to  the 
farmer,  who  averages  less  than  |6  a  week,  but  to  the  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers— those  already  working  in  the  mills  for  much  more  than  $8  per  week,  if  the 
estimate  quoted  is  correct.  Ought  they  not  to  ascertain  this  item^  of  average  pro- 
duction and  also  the  items  of  average  wages  and  income  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  aU  classes  of  people  ?  We  ought  not  to  depend  on  a  few  mere  estimates  such 
as  those  of  Dudley  Baxter,  Leone  Levi,  Edward  Atkinson,  Eobert  Giffen,  or  Michael 
Mulhall. 

IGNORANT    ASSUMPTIONS    AS    TO    COMPARATIVE    HEALTH    OF    LIFE    IN    TOWN    AND 

COUNTRY. 

Eight  here  comes  in  the  question  of  cities  and  their  portentous  growth  in  recent 
decades.     Is  the  growth  portentous  or  beneficent  ? 

It  is  assumed  that  the  country  is  much  healthier  than  the  town,  and  yet  with  the 
modem  growth  of  cities  the  average  length  of  life  has  increased  xmtil  it  has  reached 
forty-one  years  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem  that  the  comforts  of  the  city  are 
more  conducive  to  long  life  than  the  exposures  of  rural  life. 

Statistics  carefully  taken  should  show  where  lies  the  fallacy  of  this.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  shown  why  people  leave  the  rural  distiicts  for  the  town.  WiQ  it  not 
be  shown  that  more  persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture  than  are  actually  needed  to 
produce  the  raw  materials  of  food  and  clothing?  Is  there  not  overproduction  of 
raw  material? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  danger  of  overproduction  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  as  a  total  ?  Let  the  laborer  who  produces  raw  material,  and  also  the 
laborer  who  produces  the  rough  manufacture,  ascend  to  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  luxiu-y,  comfort,  and  ornament  to  the  production  of  means  of  culture ;  let  him 
ascend  to  the  vocations  that  minister  protection  and  culture,  that  connect  each 
individual  with  all  his  fellows,  and  surely  there  will  never  be  overproduction  in  the 
higher  vocations.  The  time  will  come  when  one  man  with  machinery  will  produce 
the  raw  material  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  one  hundred  people.  Another  with 
machinery  will  make  the  coarse  or  plain  and  needful  food  and  clothing.  Ninety- 
eight  will  be  engaged  in  higher  occupations. 

To  show  what  these  higher  occupations  are  towards  which  they  are  drifting,  I 
subjoin  a  conspectus  of  the  lower  and  higher  vocations.  The  laborers  in  the  former 
decrease,  but  in  the  latter  there  is  a  steady  increase  to  be  expected. 

LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

I.  The  lower  order — production  of  necessities. 
1.  Procuring  of  raw  materials. 

(a)  Agriculture  and  grazing. 

(b)  Hunting,  fishing. 

(e)  Mining  (including  petroleum  wells,  etc.). 
3.  Transportation, 
(a)  Teaming. 
(&)  Railroad. 

(c)  Water  transportation. 
3.  Transformation  of  products. 

(a)  Textile  fabrics",  cloth  and  clothing. 
(6)  Wood  and  metal  work. 

(c)  Leather. 

(d)  Miscellaneous. 

n.  The  higher  order— production  of  means  of  luxury,  of  protection,  and  of  culture. 
The  vocations  that  provide : 

1.  Means  of  luxury  and  creature  comfort,  including  manufactures  that  re- 
quire a  higher  order  of  educated,  technical  skill. 
S.  Means  of  protection,  including — 

(a)  Those  who  provide  amusement  and  recreation. 

(b)  The  medical  profession. 

(c)  The  legal  profession. 

(d)  Officials  managing  public  works  or  public  charities;  also  Government 

officials. 

(e)  Insurance  companies  and  the  directive  agents  of  companies  formed  for 

guarding  the  interests,  general  or  snecial,  of  society  as  a  whole  or  of 
any  particiffl0#«<ii!5Pfa«?(S©Jilissociations,  trade  unions,  etc. 
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II.  The  higher  order— production  of  means  of  luxury,  etc. — Continued, 
The  vocations  that  provide: 

3.  Instrumentalities  of  culture. 

(a)  Moral  and  religious — churches,  etc. 
(6)  Intellectual  and  moral  education — schools  and  libraries, 
(c)  Esthetic— including  all  trades  that  produce  ornament  on  useful  goods 
or  that  produce  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry, 
and  literary  art,  landscape  gardening,  etc. ;  also  all  influences  that 
cultivate  taste — the  formation  and  care  of  art  museums,  etc. 
{d)  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  information,  editing  and  printing  of 

books  and  newspapers,  telegraph  operators,  etc. 
(e)  Pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  useful  in  the  arts. 

HENBY  GEORGE'S  DOCTRINES   SHOULD  BE  TESTED   BY  ACCURATE   STATISTICS. 

Again  the  question  of  single  tax  and  of  Henry  George's  doctrine  of  the  danger  of 
private  property  in  land — this  can  be  settled  by  the  statistics  showing,  first,  the  ratios 
of  wealth  in  land  and  wealth  in  improvements,  and  secondly,  by  the  statistics  show- 
ing the  ratio  of  rent  to  the  total  cost  of  living. 

The  production  of  the  United  States  has  risen  in  1880  to  40  cents  per  day  for  each 
inhabitant  from  an  average  of  25  cents  in  1850.  The  estimate  here  made  for  1850 
compared  with  that  of  1880,  given  in  cents  per  day,  is  as  follows: 


Agriculture  (including  live  stock) 

Manufactures  as  reported 

From  transportation  in  enhanced  value  of  products 

Agricultural  product  consumed  in  the  household  and  not  reported 

Household  manufactures .-- _ 

Building  of  railroads  and  houses,  mining,  fisheries,  and  miscellaneous 

Total — 

Judging  by  data  derived  from  the  United  States  census  and  from  the  State  cen- 
sus of  Massachusetts  for  1885  (taken  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright)  the  total  land  value  in 
1880  was  $10,000,000,000.  The  total  of  rent  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1400,000,000.    This  was  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant. 

If  the  total  product  is  40  cents  per  day,  it  is  eighteen  times  as  large  as  the  amount 
that  is  claimed  by  the  land,  and  Henry  George  has  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
the  evils  of  private  ownership  in  land.  Or  if  we  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Shearman 
(in  The  Forum),  namely,  twenty  billions  instead  of  ten  bUUons  for  land  values— still 
the  result  remains  substantially  the  same.  For  that  still  would  give  only  one-ninth 
of  the  total  income  for  rent  instead  of  one-eighteenth,  as  before. 

Since  the  rental  of  the  land  of  the  country  in  1850  (estimating  the  land  at  the  low 
estimate  of  $3,000,000,000)  at  4  per  cent  amounted  to  H  cents  (1.43  cents)  per  day  to 
each  inhabitant,  it  is  seen  that  while  the  income  has  increased  15  cents  perdav,  the 
average  rental  per  inhabitant  has  increased  in  thirty  years  only  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  day. 

Enghsh  land  seems  to  draw  for  its  rental  less  than  8  cents  per  day  from  each  inhab- 
itant. But  we  ought  not  to  be  left  to  mere  estimates  in  so  important  a  matter.  For 
this  land  question  involves  a  revolution  like  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  is  easy  for  census  bureaus  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  wealth  in  land  exclusive  of 
buildings,  as  was  done  in  Massachusetts  in  1885  by  Colonel  Wright;  not  only  this, 
but  the  value  of  all  improvements  should  be  carefully  ascertained  and  subtracted 
from  the  total  of  real  estate.  Then  this  would  give  data  for  sound  views  on  the  land 
question. 

HOW  MEN  OF  WEALTH  ADVANCE  CIVILIZATION. 

Another  line  of  statistics  of  importance  to  our  social  and  political  well-being  is  an 
investigation  into  the  effect  of  a  wealthy  class  of  citizens  in  accumulating  property 
within  the  nation  from  decade  to  decade.  Robert  Giffen  suggests  that  it  is  the 
wealthy  who  can  not  spend  all  of  their  income,  but  who  have  to  invest  it  in  public 
improvements,  to  whom  we  owe  the  larger  part  of  the  savings  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation.  All  people  profit  by  these  accumulations  invested  in  pub- 
lic improvements.  Careful  .statistical  ioyestigatjons  would  show  us  how  useful  or 
how  useless  are  the  weStgftae^  ^yiMotOmm  respects. 
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Manual  Training. 

the  bbekeley  school  exhibit — the  teachers  college — the 
horace  mann  school — the  macy  manual  training  high 
school — a  conference  on  manual  training  held  at  teachers 

COLLEGE   MAY    18TH,  1895— STATISTICS   FROM  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF 
U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  1893-94. 

While  in.  the  volume  of  this  Eeport  known  as  "Part  II.,"  given  to 
the  subject  of  "Industrial  and  Manual  Training  in  Public  Schools," 
issued  with  the  imprint  of  the  year  1892,  there  will  be  found  very- 
complete  records  of  the  beginnings  of  this  new  educational  move- 
ment; the  small  edition  of  the  present  Special  Report  narrowly  limits 
its  circulation. 

However,  in  Volume  I.  of  the  latest  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education, — (that  for  1893-94. — just  now  being 
issued  to  the  public  in  October,  1896.) — those  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular subject,  who  may  not  be  able  conveniently  to  see  the  fuller 
records  in  "  Part  II."  of  this  Special  Report;  will  find  an  interesting 
account  of  the  movement,  prepared  by  one  of  its  leading  pioneers, 
Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis;  who  treats  it,  botn  histor- 
ically and  contemporaneously,  in  a  chapter,  entitled  "The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Manual  Training." 

In  this  chapter  is  given  a  concise  statement  of  the  first  efforts  made 
to  introduce  and  develop  the  new  movement.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  views  and  floor  plans  of  several  of  the  leading  Manual 
Training  Schools.* 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  continued  and  growing  interest 
in  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Art  Schools  as  shown  by  the 
newly  established  schools  described  in  this  Appendix,  there  are  two 
recent  illustrations  in  the  City  of  New  York  which  indicate,  in  their 
several  ways,  something  of  the  widening  of  the  interest  now  taken 
by  all  classes  of  the  community  in  these  special  phases  of  educational 
activity. 

One  of  the  incidents  referred  to  was  the  giving  of  a  "  Manual 
Training  Exhibit"  of  the  works  of  its  pupils  by  the  Berkeley  School, 
an  expensive  and  exclusive  private  institution  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  youth,  situated  in  44th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

This  incident  suggests  that  the  wealthy  patrons  of  the  private 
schools  are  no  longer  willing  that  so  valuable  an  element  of  educa- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  monopolized  by  the  free  public  day  and 
night  schools. 

The  brief  account  of  the  Berkeley  exhibit  which  follows,  is  from 
the  notice  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  May  33rd,  1896. 

*SeeChapter  V.  of  Part  II,  Vol.  I,  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
1893-94.   Pages  877-949. 
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(a)  A  Manual  Training  Exhibit. 

WORK  OF  BERKELEY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  SHOWN  TO  VISITORS. 

An  exhibit  of  work  in  manual  training  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  was  giver 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Berkeley  School  at  No.  20  West  Forty-f ourth-st.  There 
was  also  a  fencing  bout  for  the  championship  of  the  school.  The  exhibits  wen 
arranged  on  tables  stretched  along  one  side  of  the  big  drill  room,  leaving  space  foi 
the  fencers  in  the  centre.  During  the  afternoon  the  street  in  front  of  the  school  wai 
lined  with  carriages  and  the  corridors  and  parlors  within  were  fiUed  with  men  anc 
women  who  had  come  to  see  what  kind  of  work  their  boys  had  been  doing  or  oi 
account  of  interest  in  the  school  and  its  work  for  other  reasons.  The  boys  them 
selves  realized  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  seemed  proud  of  their  handiworl 
that  was  on  display.  _, 

The  exhibits  of  manual  training  work  were  selected  by  William  Crafts,  th( 
instructor  and  director  of  manual  training,  and  Miss  Clara  Chester,  the  instructor  oi 
the  junior  and  preparatory  classes.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  tables  was  the  work  ol 
the  preparatory  department  in  cutting  paper,  clay  modelling  and  sUp  work.  Thei 
came  the  drawings  of  the  junior  first  and  second  classes.  These  were  made  first  oi 
paper  and  then  on  wood,  to  be  carved  according  to  the  design. 

The  work  of  the  lower  middle,  first  and  second  classes  is  in  carpentry.  Durinj 
the  first  part  of  the  course  the  work  is  in  fine  joining  and  at  the  end  a  dove-tailec 
box  of  mahogany  and  quartered  oak,  with  an  inlaid  cover,  is  made.  Eleven  o: 
these  boxes  were  on  exhibition  yesterday.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  tables  wen 
specimens  of  mechanical  drawing  done  by  members  of  the  lower  middle  first  anc 
second  and  the  upper  middle  second  classes. 

Several  trophies  won  by  the  athletic  teams  of  the  school  in  various  contests  wen 
shown;  among  them,  of  interest  in  this  connection,  was  "  the  medal  presented  to  th( 
school  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  as  the  highest  award  to  any  school  outside  of  Paris 
for  Excellence  in  Drawing  and  Method  of  Conduct." 

The  second  event  to  wMch  I  liave  referred  is  the  opening,  Septem 
ber,  1895,  of  the  new  Manual  Training  School  in  connection  witl 
"The  Teachers  College,"  New  York  City,  which  marks  an  advanct 
step  in  the  symmetrical  development  of  that  notable  Institution  f  oi 
the  professional  training  of  teachers;  for,  while  the  Teachers  College 
from  the  first,  included  instruction  in  Manual  Training  and  training 
in  Industrial  Art  among  its  required  courses;  the  opening  of  this  fin< 
new  building,  with  its  generous  equipment,  largely  increases  th( 
facilities  of  the  College  for  giving  complete  courses  for  the  training 
of  a  body  of  competent  and  accomplished  instructors  in  these  moderr 
educational  methods.  To  the  several  grades  of  schools  alreadj 
included  in  "the  Horace  Mann  School"  wherein  the  students  of  th( 
college  are  trained  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching  in  each  of  th( 
grades  as  they  are  classified  in  the  public  schools,  from  Kindergartei 
to  High  School;  the  opening  of  the  new  Macy  Manual  Training 
High  School,  now  adds  a  Science  High  School,  with  a  course  of  three 
years  of  preparation  for  entrance  to  Polytechnic  and  Engineering 
Schools. 

In  observing  the  methods  of  the  teachers;  and,  later,  in  teaching 
under  supervision  of  the  regular  teachers,  the  pupils  of  this  school 
the  student-teachers  of  the  College  will  find  ample  opportunity  fo: 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  possible  methods  o: 
giving  instruction  in  the  Industrial  Arts. 

It  is  evident  that  permanent  success  of  the  movement  for  intro 
ducing  Manual  and  Industrial  Art  Training  in  public  schools  gen 
erally,  is  vitally  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  body  of  competen 
Instructors  in  these  specialties;  so  that  the  school  systems  of  citiei 
and  towns  throughout  the  country,  shall  no  longer  be  dependent  oi 
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chance  opportunities  of  securing  a  skilled  mechanic  who  is  willing 
to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  drilling  a  class  of  hoys  in  carpentermg 
or  hlacksmithing.  It  is  true  that  some  more  fortunate  places  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  young  graduates  of 
the  few  Technical  Institutes;  yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  these 
admirable  institutions  were  not  founded,  or  designed,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  professional  teachers;  so  that  their  graduates,  however 
well  equipped  in  the  technical  knowledge  of  working  in  wood  and 
iron,  have  had  little  or  no  direct  training  in  the  more  difficult  art  of 
the  teacher. 

In  the  Teachers  College,  of  New  York  City,  we  have  an  incorporated 
institution  of  the  highest  class,  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
elevating  the  business  of  teaching  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
recognized  learned  professions.  With  the  recent  opening  of  the  Macy 
Normal  Training  High  School  Building,  with  its  ample  equipment, 
this  college  now  oifers  to  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  to  be 
Instructors  in  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Art,  as  favorable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  professional  training  in  these  specialties 
as  are  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  other 
branches  of  Pedagogy. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Teachers  College  gives  such  instruction,  as  well 
as  that  given  to  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  with  its  added 
facilities  due  to  the  opening  of  this  new  department  of  the  school, 
details  of  the  courses  given,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Appendix ; 
already  so  largely  given  to  accounts  of  the  newly  founded  Institutions 
for  Industrial  Art  Training. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  turther  stated  that  "The  Horace  Mann 
School,"  and  "The  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School,"  are  schools 
for  the  regular  teaching  of  their  own  pupils.  These  schools  have  a 
corps  of  teachers  of  their  own,  who  are,  however,  under  the  direction 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Teachers  College ;  since  the  schools,  also, 
serve  as  Training  Schools  of  the  College,  whose  students  are  required 
to  observe  and  study  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  in  the  schools 
and,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  are  required  to  take  part  in  the 
actual  work  of  instruction;  so  that  they  may  have  not  only  a 
theoretical,  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching. 

The  following  statements  of  the  College  and  of  the  two  schools, 
are  from  the  official  publications  of  the  Teachers  College.  *  They 
are  here  quoted  because  they  furnish  an  authorised  account  of  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  such  details  of  the 
courses  of  study  adopted,  and  methods  of  instruction  followed,  in 
the  two  schools:  as  will  admit  of  fair  comparison -with  those  of 
similar  schools  elsewhere  described  in  this  Report. 

(b)  Teachers  College. 

HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  founders  of  Teachers  College  to  create  a  more  intelligent 
and  active  interest  in  public  education,  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  time,  and  to  train  supervisors  and  teachers 
for  aU  grades  of  schools.    The  work  was  imdertaken  by  a  group  of  men  and  women 

*  Teachers  College.  Circular  of  Information,  1895-96.  Momingside  Heights, 
New  York,  120th  street,  west.  Pp.  97.  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School  of  The 
Horace  Mann  School.    Announcement  1896-97.    Pp.  17. 
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whose  conception  of  what  schools  should  teach  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  know] 
edge  of  what  life  requires ;  whose  interests  and  aims  were,  at  first,  {primarily  philar 
thropio,  but  who  later  found  that  of  all  roads  to  reform,  education  is  the  surest  an 
most  direct,  and  that  in  education  the  key  to  progress  is  the  training  of  teachers. 

Under  the  name  of  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  this  institutio: 
received  a  provisional  charter  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  th 
State  of  New  York,  Jan.  13,  1889.  Three  years  later,  Dec.  14,  1893,  all  the  cond: 
tions  of  the  provisional  charter  as  to  financial  support,  endowment,  and  educatiouE 
standing  having  been  fully  met,  the  charter  was  made  absolute  and  the  name  wa 
changed  by  mutual  consent  to  Teachers  College. 

Teachers  College  is  a  professional  school  designed  to  equip  intending  teachei 
thoroughly  for  their  profession  and  to  afford  to  those  who  are  already  members  c 
the  profession  opportunities  for  specialization  and  graduate  study.  The  elements  c 
a  secondary  education  are  not  taught  in  the  College,  but  are  required  of  applicant 
for  admission,  and  are  given  in  the  high  school  and  introductory  coxrrses. 

ALLIANCE  WITH  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  AND  BARNARD  COLLEGE. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  students  of  Columbia  CoUege,  Barnard  Colleg 
and  Teachers  College  reciprocal  advantages  and  opportunities,  an  agreement,  takin 
eifect  July  1,  1893,  was  entered  into  between  the  above  named  institutions.  By  th 
terms  of  this  agreement  certain  courses  of  instruction  in  Teachers  College  ar 
accepted  by  Columbia  as  counting  toward  the  Columbia  College  degrees.  Thes 
courses  pass  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  CoUeg* 
and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  are  represented  on  that  Facultj 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  either  Columbia  College  or  Teachers  College,  sul 
ject  to  the  general  regulations  of  each  institution,  are  open  to  every  male  student  wh 
has  didy  matriculated  in  either  of  such  colleges  upon  paying  the  matriculation  an 
tuition  fees  of  the  college  in  which  he  has  so  matriculated.  "Women  who  are  stt 
dents  in  Teachers  CoUege,  and  who  comply  with  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  pr( 
vious  collegiate  training,  may  become  candidates  for  the  Columbia  College  degree 
by  registering  themselves  at  Barnard  College,  without  additional  expense. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  site  of  the  CoUege  comprises  twenty-five  lots,  situated  on  West  130th  an 
131st  streets,  between  Ajnsterdam  avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  The  choice  of  thi 
location  by  the  Trustees  was  singularly  happy.  The  situation  is  one  of  great  beautj 
being  on  the  crest  of  a  height  of  land  which  commands  a  view,  on  the  one  side,  c 
the  Harlem  River  and  the  city,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Palisadei 
The  new  site  of  Columbia  CoUege  is  across  the  way,  that  of  Barnard  CoUege  is  neai 
in  sight  are  Riverside  and  Momingside  Drives,  Morningside  Park,  the  Grant  Mom 
ment,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  in  proces 
of  erection.  The  College  is  also  readUy  accessible,  being  four  minutes'  walk  froi 
the  orosstown  cable  road,  which  intersects  all  raUways  and  brings  within  reach  th 
northern  end  of  the  island.  Two  lines  of  surface  cars,  going  north  and  south,  pas 
within  half  a  block.  Each  of  these  is  shortly  to  be  made  a  cable  line,  and  wiU  csjr 
passengers  for  one  fare  from  the  Battery  and  intervening  points  situated  both  o 
the  east  and  on  the  west  sides.  With  the  present  means  of  transit,  students  com 
from  subui'ban  towns  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  from  points  in  New  Yor 
State  and  Connecticut;  with  rapid  transit,  there  wiU  be  no  more  central  point  o 
Manhattan  Island  than  the  site  of  Teachers  College  on  Momingside  Heights. 

The  coUege  buUdings,  two  in  number,  which  already  represent  an  expenditure  c 
over  $660,000,  and  which,  when  completed,  wiU  cost  over  $900,000,  were  occupie 
for  the  first  time  in  September,  1894. 

The  Main  BuUding  has  a  frontage  of  310  feet,  and  when  completed  wiU  inclos 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  BuUding  forming  the  fourtl 
The  west  wing  has  npt  yet  beeii  erected.  On  the  first  fioor  of  the  Main  BuUdin 
are  the  rooms  of  the  President  and  the  Trustees,  the  assembly  haU,  kindergartei 
reception  room  and  the  main  ofiices  of  the  CoUege.  The  second  floor  is  entirel 
devoted  to  the  class  rooms  and  offices  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  third  floe 
contains  the  Bryson  Library  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  conference  and  lectui 
rooms  of  the  departments  of  Secondary  Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching,  Psycholog 
and  General  Method,  and  English  Language  and  Literature.  The  fourth  floor  : 
occupied  by  the  Department  of  Science,  and  contains  a  lecture  room  with  stereo] 
ticon,  four  finely  equipped  laboratories,  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  natun 
sciences,  besides  a  departmentol  Ubiary.  stock  room  and  offices.     The  west  winj 
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when  erected,  will  contain  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  Department  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Art  on  the  fourth  floor;  the  gymnasium,  dressing  rooms  and 
lecture  room  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training,  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  the  Kindergarten  on  the  first  floor;  and  some  of  the  recitation  rooms 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Some  rooms  in  other  parts  of  the  building  are  now 
used  for  these  purposes.  The  Trustees  hope  that  the  west  wing  may  be  given  by 
some  person  as  a  memorial. 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Josiah  Macy  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  is  the  home  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and 
Art  Education.  Architecturally  the  Macy  Building  is  in  harmony  with  the  Main 
Building,  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  of 
modern  appliances  for  manual  training  and  art  work.  It  contains  four  large  rooms 
for  woodworking,  including  wood-joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  and  i)at- 
tern-making;  four  for  metal  working — chipping  and  filing,  tinsmithing,  molding 
and  casting,  forging  and  machine  tool  work;  two  for  clay-modeling;  two  for  con- 
structive drawing — one  mechanical  and  the  other  architectural;  two  for  elementary 
freehand  drawing;  and  two  studios  for  advanced  drawing  and  painting.  Connected 
with  these  are  store  rooms  for  tools,  supplies,  models  and  finished  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  is  a  lecture  room,  provided  with  a  stereopticon,  and  many  smaller  rooms 
such  as  offices,  a  library,  museum,  conference  room,  photography  room,  engine 
room  and  stock  room. 

This  building  contains  many  valuable  casts  and  a  rare  collection  of  photographs 
and  models  illustrating  the  history  of  art;  and  in  both  buildings  the  hEuUs  and  class 
rooms  are  well  fiUed  with  fine  photographs  and  prints,  carefully  hung  in  appro- 
priate departments. 


Scope  of  the  Professional  Work:  School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

The  course  of  study  is  in  part  required  and  in  part  elective,  and  includes  both 
theoretical  and  practical  work.  Whether  the  student  enters  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  general  teacher,  a  specialist,  or  a  superintendent,  his  first  duty  in  the 
College  is  to  become  possessed  of  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  method  and  spirit.  A 
certain  prescribed  course,  in  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  and  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching,  is  therefore  laid  down  for  each  student. 

Upon  this  basis  he  may  elect  a  major  course  in  one  of  the  following  departments — 
Psychology  and  General  Method,  Elementary  Teaching,  Secondary  Teaching,  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  Kindergarten,  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education, 
Science,  and  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

In  vital  connection  with  the  College  there  exists  a  school,  known  as  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  in  which,  under  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  every  stage  in  the 
school  life  of  a  child  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  is  represented, 
and  the  complete  curriculum  may  be  studied  as  an  organic  whole. 

This  school  exists  primarily  for  the  pupose  of  affording  to  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College  and  to  other  students  of  education  a  favorable  opportunity  to  work  toward 
the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  education;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing to  intending  teachers  a  field  for  observation  and  practice.  Being  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  College,  and  having  in 
addition  a  competent  staflE  of  professional  teachers,  this  school  is  able  to  prepare 
candidates  for  entrance  to  the  introductoiy  course  of  Teachers  College,  to  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  to  scientific  and  technical  schools. 

For  the  intending  teacher  the  capstone  of  the  course  is  the  practice  work  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School.  Without  it  no  one  is  a  trained  teacher,  with  it  no  one  can  be 
called  inexperienced.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  to  recognize  this  fact.  The  diploma  of  the  College  has  been 
considered  by  some  state  and  city  superintendents  as  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
actual  experience  in  teaching. 

In  the  junior  year  the  work  is,  with  few  exceptions,  largely  theoretical  and  pre- 
paratory to  practical  work.  In  the  senior  year,  after  thorough  preparation,  the 
student  is  admitted  to  practice.  In  this  year,  also,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  more 
individual,  and  those  who  will  are  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  problems 
involving  specialization  and  research,  special  topics  in  pyschology  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  education,  specific  periods  in  the  history  of  education,  the  systematic 
study  of  children,  and  the  special  problems  arising  in  the  work  of  teaching,  organ- 
ization and  superintendence. 

For  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  but  who  wish  to  pursue 
further  courses  of  professional  study  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  demands  made  upon,  them  by  the  continual  expansion  and  elevation  of  the 
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school  cun-iculum  throughout  the  countiy,  Saturday  classes  are  organized  in  th« 
several  departments  of  the  College. 
Detailed  statements  of  these  courses  wUl  be  found  under  the  various  departments, 

Fees  and  Expenses. 

The  fees  of  each  student  for  a  year,  or  any  part  thereof,  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  Fees: 

Candidates  for  a  degree  spending  not  less  than  half  their  time  under 

the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  College |15C 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  the  Department  of  the  Kindergarten 13C 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  in  all  other  departments 7E 

Students  in  the  introductory  course 7£ 

Special  students,  for  each  period  of  attendance  per  week,  for  the  year: 

In  courses  that  lead  to  a  degree It 

In  courses  that  do  not  lead  to  a  degree IC 

Unclassified  students,  for  each  period  of  attendance  per  week,  for  the  year .  IE 

The  charge  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  work  is  $316  for  the  scholastic  year, 
not  including  board  and  laundry  work  during  vacations  between  terms.  Students 
remaining  at  the  College  during  these  vacations  wiU  be  charged  for  board  and 
laundry  work  at  the  same  rate. 

The  necessary  text  books  should  not  cost  more  than  $10  annually. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  relation  of  this  Col- 
lege to  the  studies  germane  to  this  Report.* 

Teachers  College. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education  is  one  of  the  elever 
departments  of  the  Teachers  College.  In  cooperation  with  other  departments,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  General  Method,  it  aims  to  pre- 
pare specialists  in  the  several  branches  of  manual  training  and  of  art  education, 
both  for  teaching  in  schools  of  elementary  and  of  secondary  grade,  respectively, 
and  for  the  work  of  supervision  and  organization. 

The  courses  in  this  department,  33  in  number,  leading  to  the  above  ends,  include 
Psychology  and  General  Method,  History  of  Education,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Free- 
hand Model  and  Object  Drawing,  Drawing  from  the  Antique,  Painting  in  Oil  and 
Water  Color,  Outdoor  Sketching,  Clay  Modeling,  Designing,  Wood-carving,  Wood- 
joinery,  Wood-turning,  Pattern  Malang,  Forging,  Machine  Tool  Work,  Manual 
Training  for  Elementary  Schools,  Plans  and  Equipments,  History  and  Principles 
of  Manual  Training,  Methods  of  Teaching  Manual  Training  and  Dravsang,  Observa 
tion  and  Practice  Teaching. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  courses  are  of  such  a  nature  as  tc 
encourage  first-class  applicants,  and  particularly  such  as  have  had  technical  or  ar( 
training  or  successful  experience  as  teachers  in  normal  schools,  or  in  public  school 
systems.  The  success  and  high  standing  of  graduates  and  former  students  is  alsc 
reassuring  to  intending  students.  The  strength  of  the  faculty,  the  completeness  oi 
the  equipment  and  the  advantage  of  the  metropolitan  location  are  apparent. 

Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a  $5,000  loan  fund,  the  College  wiU  be  bettei 
able  than  ever  before  to  cooperate  with  those  whose  present  savings  are  inadequate 
but  whose  earning  power  promises  to  be  so  enhanced  by  a  course  of  professional 
study  that  borrowing  a  portion  of  the  needed  funds  seems  justified  on  business 
grounds. 

Applications  for  information  and  for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  the  Regis- 
trar, or  to 

Chables  A.  Bennett, 

Teachers  College, 
Momingside  Heights,  IZOth  Street,  West, 

New  York  City, 

Walter  L.  Hervet,  Ph.D.,  President. 

The  College  comprises  eleven  Departments  of  Instruction.  These 
are  Department  of  Psychology  and  General  Method:  Department  oJ 
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Elementary  Teaching:  Department  of  School  Supervision  and  School 
Law:  Department  of  Secondary  Teaching:  Department  of  English: 
Department  of  the  Kindergarten:  Department  of  Science:  Depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  and  Art:  Department  of  Manual  Trammg 
and  Art  Education:  Department  of  Physical  Training:  Department 
of  Vocal  Music. 

Of  these.  The  Department  of  Elementary  Teaching,— since  this 
includes  the  Horace  Mann  and  the  Macy  Manual  Training 
Schools,— the  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and  The 
Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education,  are  those  with 
which  the  present  Report  is  especially  concerned. 

Depaetment  of  Elementary  Teaching. 

Clarence  Edmund  Meleney,  A.  M.  (Colby) 

Susan  Adele  Lathrop  (Teachers  College) 

Millie  Arms  (New  Britain  State  Normal  School) 

Ida  Elizabeth  Robbins  (Oswego  State  Normlal  School) 

Evelyn  Batchelder  Chelsea  City  Training  School) 

Mildred  Ione  Batchelder  (Springfield  City  Training  School) 

Amy  Schussler  (Teachers  College) 


aim  and  scope. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades.  In 
most  public  schools,  and  in  many  private  schools  below  the  secondary  grades,  the 
class  teachers  are  required  to  give  all  the  instruction  and  training,  not  only  in  the 
common  English  branches,  but  also  in  nature  study,  form,  drawing  and  color,  music, 
and  physical  training.  Few  schools  are  fortunate  enough  to  command  the  services 
of  a  specialist  as  director  or  supervisor  of  these  special  subjects,  and  it  is  quite 
unusual,  even  if  considered  desirable,  to  find  special  teachers  directly  in  charge  of 
the  class  work. 

In  primary  schools  the  work  of  each  year  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
teacher.  In  subsequent  grades  differentiation  is  possible,  subjects  of  instruction 
take  a  more  distinctive  form,  and  the  assignment  of  the  teaching  force  on  the 
departmental  basis  ia  advocated  by  some  authorities. 

ft  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  elementary  school 
to  meet  the  conditions  which  usually  exist.  To  accompUsh  this  the  work  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  is  based  upon  the  instruction  given  and  the  methods  employed  in 
schools  below  the  secondary  grades. 

(c)  The  Horace  Mann  School— The  School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

The  Horace  Mann  School,  which  embraces  all  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school,  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  such  study.  The  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  are  located  in  the  eight  class  rooms  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  main  building  and  the  adjoining  east  wing  on  the  second  floor.  These  rooms  are 
furnished  with  individual  adjustable  desks  to  accommodate  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  pupils,  and  provided  with  all  the  necessary  modern  appliances  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children. 

The  instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  except  in  the  subjects  specified  in  the 
following  paragraph,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  tMs  department,  while 
aU  departinents  co-operate  in  unifying  the  course. 

In  the  grades  where  science,  manual  training,  history,  and  the  formal  study  of 
English  are  taught,  the  heads  of  these  several  departments  direct  and  supervise  the 
work  and  give  the  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  the  student  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects. The  co-operation  of  the  departments  of  Art  Education,  Music,  and  Physical 
Training  is  in  like  manner  secured  in  preparation  for  such  work  in  all  gi-ades. 

This  organization  of  the  school  affords  the  students  in  all  departments  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  and  training  necessai-y  to  prepare  them  to  teach.  The  school 
is  a  laboratory  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  heads  of  the  departments  tea|Ch  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  several 
subjects,  direct  the  observation,  decide  u^on  the  preparation  of  students  to  under- 
take practice  teaching,  supervise  the  practice,  and  conduct  the  criticisms. 
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MAJOR  COURSE. 

Candidates  admitted  to  the  College  may  enter  this  department  as  major  students 
without  further  examination,  and  if  not  proficient  in  subject-matter  offered  by  the 
■special  departments  of  Science,  Art  Education,  Music,  and  Physical  Training,  may 
elect  such  work  in  the  introductory  courses. 

Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

John  Francis  Woodhull,  A.  B.  (Yale) 
Helen  Kinne  (Teachers  College) 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman  (Teachers  College) 
Dora  Bat  Emerson,  B.  S.  (Wellesley) 
Adelaide  Bennett  (Teachers  College) 
Aletta  Van  Wtck  Schenck  (Pratt  Institute) 
Matilda  Garretson  Eea 


major  course. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  become 
teachers  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  accordance  with  educational  principles. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  will  feel  the  need  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
education.  A  good  high  school  course,  with  two  years'  added  experience  as  teacher 
or  student,  is  the  least  that  should  be  considered  adequate;  much  more  is  desirable. 
All  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  pass  the  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  college. 

The  course  continues  two  years  and  includes  instruction  in  plain  cooking  and 
plain  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting;  drawing;  the  application  of  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology  and  hygiene  to  matters  of  the  household;  psychology  and  general 
method,  history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching. 

The  laboratory  work  in  cooking  includes  practice  in  all  branches  of  cookery. 
More  attention,  however,  is  given  to  such  economical  and  wholesome  cooking  as 
can  be  properly  taught  in  public  schools  and  in  industrial  classes  than  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  elaborate  dishes.  Careful  study  is  made  of  the  dififerent  methods  of  apply- 
ing heat  to  food  materials,  and  in  these  experiments  the  student  learns  to  operate 
coal,  gas,  gasoUne  and  kerosene  stoves  and  the  Atkinson  Cooker.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  course  to  reduce  cooking  to  a  science  by  the  exact  methods  of  the  chemical 
laboratory.  In  all  the  processes  the  aim  is  to  study  the  conditions  and  learn  to 
control  them  until  uniform  results  are  obtained. 

The  course  in  sewing  includes  all  branches  that  are  required  by  public  and  indus- 
trial schools;  plain  sewing,  plain  embroidery,  the  drafting,  fitting  and  cutting  of 
simple  garments.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  methods  of  teaching  sewing;  the 
materials  and  tools  in  use  and  their  development  and  manufacture;  color  in  con- 
nection with  dress  and  home  furnishing;  healthful  dress;  hygiene,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  course  of  lessons  in  drawing  and  color  for  the  study  of  the  human  form  and 
drapery. 

A  collection  of  raw  materials,  textiles  and  tools  for  demonstration  lessons  has 
been  procured,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Training  is  given  in  such  details  of  departmental  management  as  the  purchasing  of 
supplies,  and  the  planning  of  courses  of  lessons  and  equipments  for  cooking  and 
sewing  classes.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  economical  cooking  and  sewing  outfits, 
and  the  student  is  given  such  practical  problems  as  the  planning  of  an  inexpensive 
outfit  for  a  class  of  twenty  and  the  making  of  the  best  selection  of  utensils  to  be 
obtained  for  a  given  sum. 

Occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  schools  of  New  York  and  vicinity  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  work,  and  many  of  the  students  acquire  excellent  experience  by 
teaching  classes  in  some  of  the  mission  schools  in  New  York  when  the  hours  do  not 
interfere  with  college  work. 

Department  op  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education. 

Charles  Alpheus  Bennett,  B.  S.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute) 
Elizabeth  Adelaide  Herrick  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 
JOHN  HENRY  MASO^.B^S^g^^orc^rPob,^hnic  Institute) 
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Directors  of  the  Department. 

WiLLiAH  Henry  Goodyeae,  A.  M.  (Yale) 

William  Smith  Robinson  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 

Karl  von  Rydingsvard  (Tekniska  Skolan,  Stockholm,  Sweden) 

Charles  Henry  Westcott  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Jenny  Frances  Lewis  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 

William  Frederick  Vroom  (Teachers  College) 

Vinton  Sherman  Paessler  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Mary  Rogers  (Cooper  Institute  and  Teachers  College) 

Ida  Stevens  Robinson  (Teachers  College) 

Angie  Heartfield  (Teachers  College) 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser  (Teachers  College) 

Grace  Lydia  Berney  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School) 

AIM  and  scope. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  (1)  to  train  teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual 
training  and  art  education,  and  (2)  to  give  instruction  in  manual  ti-aining  and  art 
work  to  students  pursuing  major  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  to 
special  students,  to  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  of  the  Macy  Manual  Train- 
ing Higli  School.  Aided  by  the  other  departments  of  the  College,  this  department 
gives  not  only  the  principles  of  teaching  special  branches  and  practice  in  such 
teaching,  added  to  a  thorough  drill  in  subject  matter,  but  also  a  broad  professional 
training,  enabling  graduates  to  view  their  specialty  not  merely  as  an  isolated  sub- 
ject, but  in  its  true  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  education.  As  an  experiment 
station,  this  department  aims  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  drawing  into  the  public  schools. 

equipment. 

The  home  of  the  new  department  is  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building.  This  build- 
ing, completely  equipped,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Josiah  Macy  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband.  It  is  147  feet  long,  71  feet  wide  and  is  five  stories  high,  including  a 
well-lighted  basement. 

*  »  *  *  «  #  » 

The  machinery,  tools,  cases  and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  these  departments.  Whenever  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
such  furnishings  in  stock  special  pieces  have  been  made. 

The  departmental  Ubrary  contains  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  manual  training 
and  art  education.  In  the  corridors  and  on  the  walls  of  various  rooms  are  many 
photographs  illustrating  the  history  of  art.  In  the  museum  and  scattered  through 
the  work  rooms  are  vases,  reliefs,  models,  carvings  and  casts.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  make  the  building  and  its  equipment  complete  and  in  every  way  adapted 
to  its  use. 

Courses  of  Study. 

first  introductory  year. 

I — Freehand  Drawing.     Ten  periods  weekly. 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  art  work.  It  con- 
sists of: 

(a)  Work  in  outline  from  geometric  solids,  oasts,  plant  forms,  still  life  and  furni- 
ture for  the  study  of  arrangement,  ]Droportion,  perspective  and  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing quickly  and  correctly  all  ordinary  objects.  (6)  Work  in  light  and  shade. 
Drawings  in  charcoal  from  geometric  solids,  simple  casts,  and  stiU  life  groups 
(colored  objects  rendered  in  blacif  and  white)  for  practice  in  drawing,  arrangement 
and  handling  the  medium,  and  for  the  study  of  values,  planes  and  simplicity  of 
masses,     (c)  Pencil  sketches  made  outside  of  class  hom-s. 

II — Freehand  Drawing.    Four  periods  weekly. 

An  abridgement  of  Course  I,  intended  for  students  who  are  not  making  a  specialty 
of  art  work. 

Ill — Mechanical  Drawing.    Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  are  taking  up  the  subject  of  mechanical  drawing 
for  the  first  time.  It  includes  geometrical  problems,  lettering,  drawing  to  scale 
parallel  and  angular  projections,  sections,  intersections  and  developments.  ' 
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IV — ^Wood- Joinery.     Six  periods  weeldy. 

A  comprehensive  course  in  benchwork  intended  to  prepare  students  for  Course 
XIV  given  in  the  junior  year.  It  includes  exercises  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
fundamental  vs^oodworking  tools,  the  use  of  many  of  the  princijpal  joints  in  con- 
struction and  the  application  of  these  joints  in  making  useful  articles.  From  time 
to  time  during  the  cour.se  special  illustrated  lessons  or  talks  are  given  on  such  sub- 
jects as  standard  measurements,  cutting  edges,  structure  and  grovrth  of  trees, 
lumbering  and  the  preparation  of  timber,  warping  and  shrinking  of  timber  and 
consequent  allowances  in  construction. 

V — Wood-Carving.     Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
course  attention  is  given  to  the  handling  and  sharpening  of  tools  and  to  the  carving 
of  typical  pieces  of  ornament  involving  the  various  uses  of  the  tools.  Later  the 
student  takes  up  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  decorator  and  learns  to  work 
in  the  foUowing  styles:  Moresque,  Norse,  Byzantine,  Roman  and  Renaissance. 
Throughout  the  course  careful  attention  is  given  to  modeling  and  design. 

VI — Metalworking.     Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  of  hand-tool  work  in  three  parts: 

(a)  Chipping,  iiling  and  polishing  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable  cast  iron, 
steel  and  brass;  (6)  sheet-metal  working,  including  many  of  the  processes  of  tin- 
smithing  and  sheet-iron  working,  and  (c)  forging,  including  ornamental  iron  work 
and  hardening  and  tempering  steel,  in  siddition  to  numerous  exercises  in  drawing, 
bending,  upsetting  and  welding. 

VII — Freehand  Drawing.     Ten  periods  weekly. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I  and  consists  of  drawing  in  charcoal  and 
water  color  monoorome  from  groups  of  colored  objects  and  casts  of  ornament  and 
the  human  figure.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  per- 
spective appearance  of  all  simple  objects  and  the  ability  to  give  artistic  expression 
to  what  he  sees  by  means  of  light  and  shade  and  color. 

VIII — Freehand  Drawing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

A  continuation  of  Course  II  intended  to  give  a  student  sufBoient  training  in  free- 
hand drawing  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  junior  year  in  any  major  course  in  the 
college  excepting  Major  Course  B  in  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art 
Education.     (See  p.  84.) 

IX — Clay-Modeliag.    Four  periods  weekly. 

A  technical  course  consisting  of  work  from  ornament  and  the  antique.  Each 
student  is  given  practice  in  marking  plaster  casts  from  his  own  clay  models. 

X — History  of  Art.     Three  periods  weekly. 

A  course  of  reading,  conferences  and  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  photographs. 
The  subjects  wiU  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  and  during  the  year  1895-96 
will  cover  mediaeval.  Renaissance  and  modem  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

XI — Mechanical  Drawing.    Four  periods  weekly. 

This  course  follows  Course  III,  and  consists  of  advanced  work  in  intersections 
and  developments,  including  conic  sections,  a  study  of  mathematical  curves  as 
applied  in  cams  and  gearing,  the  principles  of  shades  and  shadows  and  linear  per- 
spective. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  working  drawings  from  free- 
hand sketches. 

JUNIOR  TEAS. 

XII — Elementary  Manual  Training.     Four  periods  weekly. 

In  this  course  are  taken  up  several  lines  of  manual  training  which  are  adapted 
to  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Each  of  these  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  school  room  at  any  school  desk  to  which  an 
appropriate  desk  cover  has  been  added.     The  course  includes: 

(a)  Knifework  in  thin  wood  for  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  involving  much  geom- 
etry and  drawing;  (6)  more  advanced  work  in  thin  wood  for  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grade,  involving  problems  in  construction  and  ch'ip  carving;  (c)  free  whittling  for 
children  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade;  (d)  construction  work  in  paper  and  card- 
board for  grades  four,  five,  six  and  seven;  and  (e)  bent  iron  work  which  may  be  cor- 
related with  freehand  drawing  in  several  of  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  are  expected  to  take  complete  and  accurate  notes 
of  all  lectures,  but  are  not  required  to  make  all  the  models. 

XIII — Elementary  Manual  Training.     Two  periods  weekly,  second  half  year. 

An  abridgment  of  Course  XII  intended  for  major  students  in  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Teaching, 
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XIV — Wood-Joinery.    Four  periods  weekly. 

In  this  course  the  subject  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  method.  Course  IV 
or  its  equivalent  is  required  on  admission.    The  course  consists  of: 

(a)  Lectures  on  methods  of  working,  methods  of  teaching  and  subjects  connected 
with  the  tools  and  materials  used;  (&)  discussions,  recitations  and  the  writing  of 
papers  on  topics  requiring  the  consultation  of  books  in  the  library;  (c)  working 
out  a  course  of  models  for  grammar  schools,  also  a  course  for  high  schools;  (a) 
advanced  work  in  hard  wood  involving  many  of  the  principles  of  cabinet  making. 

XV — Wood-Joinery.    Two  periods  weekly. 

An  abridgment  of  Course  IV,  intended  to  give  students  the  ability  to  construct 
simple  apparatus  for  scientific  experiments. 

XVI — Wood -Turning,  Pattern -Making  and  Foimdry  Practice.  Six  periods 
weekly. 

A  course  in  two  parts  suitable  for  manual  training  high  schools. 

(a)  Spindle  turning,  faceplate  turning,  chuck  and  templet  turning,  in  which  much 
attention  is  given  to  beauty  of  outline  and  proportion;  (&)  pattern-making,  in  con- 
nection with  which  practice  is  given  in  the  foundry.  The  course  contains  patterns 
which  may  be  used  to  illustrate  draft,  use  of  split  patterns,  "  making  a  joint,"  use 
of  green  sand  core,  use  of  dry  core,  use  of  chaplets  "stop-over  molding,"  three- 
part  molding  and  hanging  a  core. 

XVII — Metalworking.    Six  periods  weekly. 

A  course  combining  hand  tool  and  machine  tool  work,  involving  standard 
processes  of  modern  machine  shop  practice.  At  the  end  of  the  course  each  class 
constructs  a  lathe,  a  grinder,  a  motor  or  some  other  small  machine.  The  equip- 
ment for  this  work  consists  of  ten  engine  lathes,  a  universal  milling  machine,  a 
grinding  machine,  planer,  upright  drill,  sensitive  drill  and  the  necessary  smaller 
tools,  aU  of  which  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  latest  patterns  of  the  best 
tool  manufacturers. 

XVIII — Freehand  Drawing  and  Clay-Modeling.    Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  The  subject  for  the  first  part  of 
the  year  wfil  be  the  work  of  the  primary  school,  that  for  the  last  part  of  the  year 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school. 

XIX — Drawing  and  Painting.    Eight  periods  weekly. 

This  course  is  arranged  so  that  the  student  first  makes  a  light  and  shade  study 
from  the  object  or  group  of  objects  and  afterward  makes  a  color  study  from  the  same 
object.  This  plan  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  black  and  white  values 
in  connection  with  color  values  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  light  and 
shade  work  as  applied  to  painting. 

The  course  includes  studies  from  fruit,  flowers,  still  hfe  and  the  human  figure, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  out-of-door  sketching. 

XX — Freehand  drawing.    Two  periods  weekly. 

A  special  course  for  major  students  in  domestic  art. 

XXI — Mechanical  Drawing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  taken  up  from  the  standpoint  of  method;  hence  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  necessary  on  entering  the  course.  During  the 
course  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  mechanical  drawing  courses  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  recognized  standing  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  con- 
clusions as  to  what  should  be  included  in  a  course  of  mechanical  drawing  and  what 
method  should  be  employed  in  teaching.  The  note-book  work  is  an  important  part 
of  this  course. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

XXII — History  and  Principles  of  Manual  Training  (Pedagogy  XI).  Two  periods 
weekly,  first  half  year. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  manual  training  idea  in 
education ;  the  Russian  system ;  Swedish  sloyd ;  Danish  sloyd ;  manual  training 
in  England,  France  and  Germany ;  American  manual  training ;  pedagogic  principles 
underlying  manual  training;  methods  of  teaching  manual  training;  planning 
courses  of  instruction  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  the  manual  training 
high  school— its  distinguishing  characteristics  and  its  place  in  American  educatioiu 

XXIII— Plansi  and  Equipments.    Two  periods  weekly,  second  half  year. 

The  teacher  of  manual  training  is  caUed  upon  not  only  to  lay  out  his  courses  of 
instruction,  but  often  to  plan  and  equip  rooms  for  manual  training  work.  With 
this  requirement  in  mind,  a  course  has  been  designed  covering  the  essential  prin- 
ciples involved  in  planning  and  equipping  for  manual  training  work  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  course  the  following  points  are  considered :  planning 
with  reference  to  number,  size  and  location  of  rooms  needed ;  their  light  access^ 
bility  and  convenience  one  to  another ;  tools  and  appliances  necessary  for  a  given 
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range  of  work ;  how  to  purchase  tools  and  machinery ;  arrangement  of  these  with 
reference  to  use,  convenience  and  safety  of  operation ;  location  of  line  shafting ; 
selection  of  motive  power,  hangers,  belting  and  other  material  required. 

Classes  usually  work  from  assumed  data,  although  in  some  cases  data  is  supplied 
by  schools  desu-ing  the  assistance  of  Teachers  College  in  planning  new  buOdings. 
In  such  cases  the  school  furnishing  the  data  receives  a  copy  of  the  completed  plans 
free  of  charge. 

XXIV — Wood-Carving.     Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  continuation  of  Course  V,  students 
being  expected  to  work  from  their  own  designs.  The  second  part  is  a  coui-se  from 
the  standpoint  of  method,  which  is  adapted  to  secondary  schools.  In  the  second 
part  students  are  expected  to  take  accurate  notes  of  aU  lectures,  but  are  not  required 
to  make  all  the  models. 

XXV — Drawing  and  Painting.     Eight  periods  weekly. 

A  continuation  of  Course  XIX  consisting  of  studies  in  black  and  white  and  in  color 
from  casts,  still  life  and  from  life,  and  out-of-door  sketching  in  color.  Talks  on  per- 
spective, Ught  and  shade,  composition,  color,  anatomy,  etc. ,  are  given  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  progresses.  In  this  class  much  individual  instruction  is  given, 
thus  enabhng  a  student  to  do  advanced  work  in  any  branch  he  desires  especially  to 
teach. 

XXVI — Designing.     Four  periods  weekly. 

A  course  in  principles  of  design,  including  a  study  of  the  historic  styles  of  orna- 
ment.   Working  designs  are  made  for : 

(a)  Wood-carving,  (b)  wood-turning,  (c)  pyrography,  (d)  bent  iron  work,  and  (e) 
staiaed  glass. 

The  course  is  closely  related  to  courses  involving  construction. 

XXVII— Planning  Courses  in  Drawing.     Two  periods  weekly. 

A  course  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  drawing.  This  course  will  include 
the  study  of  conditions  existing  in  schools ;  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing,  model- 
ing and  decoration  ;  the  adaptation  of  work  to  the  abiUty  of  classes,  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  eqmpment.  Attention  wUl  be  given  to  the  correlation  of  draw- 
ing with  other  subjects.  The  relation  between  supervision  and  special  teaching,  the 
holding  of  teachers'  meetings,  the  giving  of  typical  lessons,  and  the  making  of  pro- 
grams will  be  considered.  Equipments  will  be  planned,  material  for  the  different 
grades  in  pubUc  and  private  schools  selected,  and  the  expense  estimated. 

XXVIII — Freehand  Drawing.     Two  periods  weekly. 

A  course  from  the  standpoint  of  method,  beginning  with  primary  wort.  It 
includes  drawing  from  models  and  objects,  from  nature,  illustrative  drawing,  and 
modeUng  from  typical  and  natural  forms.  This  course  is  designed  for  major  stu- 
dents in  the  departments  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Teaching. 

XXIX — Machine  Design.    Four  periods  weekly. 

The  course  involves  the  consideration  of  the  strength  of  material  and  the  form 
and  proper  proportion  of  such  machine  elements  as  the  following,  which  are 
employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  forms  of  machinery:  rivets,  keys,  bolts 
and  screws,  journals  and  their  bearings,  shafting,  couplings,  cams  and  gears.  Later 
the  subject  of  machine  design  is  taken  up  with  reference  to  simphcity,  propor- 
tion, beauty  of  outline,  cored  and  ribbed  sections,  harmony  of  parts,  etc.  Finally, 
some  machine  is  designed  and  a  set  of  working  drawings  made. 

XXX — ^Architectui-al  Drawing. 

This  com-se  in  the  elements  of  architecture  will  not  be  opened  imtil  September, 

XXXI— Clay-ModeUng. 

A  continuation  of  Course  IX  consisting  of  advanced  work  from  the  antique  and 
from  life.     The  course  wiU  not  be  opened  until  September,  1896. 

^X^XII— Methods,  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Two  to  six  periods 
weekly. 

The  first  half  year  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  manual  training 
and  drawing  and  to  the  systematic  observation  of  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  the  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School.     The  second  half  year  is  devoted  to 
practice  teaching  and  criticism. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outhne  of  the  work: 
1— Observing  expert  teaching  and  assisting  in  giving  individual  instruction. 
2 — Written  report  of  observations. 

3— Class  discussion  of  lesson  observed  or  conference  with  critic  teacher. 
4— Written  plan  of  (a)  a  series  of  lessons  and  (6)  of  a  single  lesson  with  reference 
to  purpose,  subject  matter  and  method  of  teaching. 
.5 — Criticism  of  written  plan. 
6 — Practice  teaching. 
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9 — Criticism  of  plan  of  typical  lesson. 

10— Giving  typical  lesson  in  the  presence  of  classmates  and  the  Faculty. 

11 — Class  criticism  of  typical  lesson. 

Each  candidate  for  the  college  diploma  must  observe  and  teach  iii  at  least  two 
subjects  during  the  year,  and  no  student  vcill  be  recommended  for  a  diploma  whose 
work  in  this  course  is  unsatisfactory. 

Department  Conference.     One  hour  weekly. 

A  meeting  of  professors,  instructors,  assistants  and  major  students  to  report  on 
current  literature  and  discuss  questions  relating  to  manual  training  and  art  educa- 
tion. This  hour  has  proved  to  be  one  of  great  value  to  all  who  attend  the  confer- 
ence. 

MAJOR  COUHSES. 

These  extend  over  two  introductory  and  two  college  years  and  lead  to  the  college 
diploma.  In  general  the  work  of  the  two  introductory  years  is  intended  to  give 
technical  skUl,  while  the  work  of  the  two  college  years  is  taken  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  method.     Three  major  courses  are  offered: 

I — Course  A,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  for  all  grades  of  manual 
training  work  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

II — Course  B,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  education  for  all 
grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Ill— Course  C,  designed  to  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  of  both  manual  train- 
ing and  art  education  for  elementary  schools  only. 

Otjtline  of  Coubses.* 


FIRST  INTRODUCTORY  YEAR. 

Enghsh  (4),   Mathematics  (3),  History  (3),   Mechanical  Drawing  (4),  Freehand 
Model  and  Object  Drawing  (10),  Physical  Training  (2). 

SECOND  INTRODUCTORY  YEAR.' 

English  (3),  History  of  Art  (3),  Mechanical  Drawing  (4),  Physical  Training  (3). 


Freehand  Drawing  (4) 
Two  or  more  courses  in  Wood- 
working and  metalworking  (10) 


Clay-Modeling(4) 
Drawing  and  Faulting  (10) 


Freehand  Drawing  (4) 
Clay-Modeling  (4) 
Wood-Joinery    or   Wood-Carv- 
ing (6) 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Psychology  and  General  Method  (6),  History  of  Education  (2),  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing (4),  Elementary  Manual  Training  (4),  Physical  Training  (2). 


Wood- Joinery  (4) 
Wood-Turning    or    Metalwork- 


ng(6) 
eehi 


Freehand  Drawing  (2) 


B 

Elementary  Drawing  and  Model- 
ing (4) 
Drawing  and  Painting  (8) 


Elementary  Drawing  and  Model- 
ing (4) 
Wood-Joinery  (4) 
Freehand  Drawing  (4) 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Psychology  and  General  Method  (3),  Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  (2),  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  (3  to  6),  Designing  (4),  Physical 
Ti-aining  (2). 


History  and  Principles  of  Manual 
Training  (2  for  i  year) 

Plans  and  Equipments  (2  for  i 
year) 

Wood-Carving  or  Metalwork- 
ing (6) 

Architectural  Drawmg  or  Ma- 
chine Drawing  and  Design  (4) 


Planning  Courses  of  Study  in 
Drawing  (2) 

Architectural  Drawing  or  Ma- 
chine Drawing  and  Design  or 
Clay-Modeling  (4) 

Drawing  and  Painting  (8) 


History  and  Principles  of  Man- 
ual Training  (2  for  i  year) 

Plans  and  Equipments  (2  for  i 
year 

Planning  Courses  of  Study  in 
Drawing  (2  for  i  year) 

Wood-Carving  or  Drawing  and 
Painting  (6) 


*  Figures  indicate  the  number  of  tx 
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(d)  Macy  Manual  TRAiNiNa  High  School. 

In  order  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in 
manual  training  and  art  work  the  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School  for  boys  and 
girls  was  established  in  May,  1895.  The  school  will  open  in  September,  1895,  and 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Art  Education. 

The  general  plan  of  the  school  requires  the  pupils  to  divide  their  time  in  school 
about  equally  between  English,  mathematics  and  other  academic  studies,  and 
manual  training  and  art  work.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years  each 
regular  student  pursues  six  lines  of  study — language,  mathematics,  science,  socio- 
logy, drawing  and  manual  training. 

The  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  fit  a  grammar  school  graduate  for  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  in  three  years.  A  special  circiilar  giving  further  inform- 
ation will  be  sent  on  application. 

Teachers  College. 

macy  manual  training  high  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

course  of  study.* 

Year. 

I.  Chemistry;  Algebra;  English;  History;  Wood-joinery  and  Wood-carving  (for 
boys);  Wood-carving  and  Clay  Modeling  (for   girls);   Freehand  Drawing; 
Mechanical  Drawing;  Physical  Training, 
n.  Physics;  Algebra  and  Geometry;  English;  History  or  German;  Woodtuming; 
Pattern  Making,  and  Foundry  Practice  (for  boys);  Clay  Modeling  and  Wood- 
carving  (for  girls);  Freehand  Drawing;  Mechanical  Drawing;  Physical  Train- 
ing, 
in.  Physics;  Geometery  and  Trigonometry;  English;  History  or  German;  French; 
Mechanical  Drawing;  Freehand  Drawing;  Chipping,  FUing,  Fitting,  Solder- 
ing and  Forging  (for  boys);  Domestic  Science  and  Art  (for  girls);  Physical 
Training. 
IV.  Geology;  History;  English;  French;  Machine  Tool  Work,  including  Machine 
Construction  (for  boys);  Domestic  Science  and  Art  (for  girls);  History  of 
Art;  Drawing  and  Painting;  Physical  Training. 
Three-year  preparatory  course  for  Columbia  School  of  Mines. 
School  year  begins  October  1.    Tuition,  $150. 
For  further  information,  address  the  principal, 

VlRGIL  Prettyman, 

Teachers  College, 
Mwningside  Heights,  120th  Street,  West,  New  York  City. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

The  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School. 

The  following  details  of  the  terms  of  admission  and  of  the  courses 
of  study,  are  from  the  Announcement  of  the  school  for  the  scholastic 
year  1896-97. 

In  May,  1895,  the  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School  was  founded  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Teachers  College,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Josiah  Macy,  the  donor 
of  the  Manual  Arts  Building. 

The  school  aims  to  give  a  well-rounded  high  school  education,  fitting  boys  and 
girls  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  also  aims  to  give  in  three  years  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  polytechnic  and  engineering  schools. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  and  of  a  committee  of  the 
Teachers  College  Faculty,  consisting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Department 
of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education.  The  teaching  staff  includes  many  of  the 
professors  and  instructors  in  the  College. 

Location,  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  school  has  its  home  in  the  buildings  of  the  Teachers  College,  and  shares  with 
the  College  in  the  use  of  the  class-rooms,  laboratories  and  workrooms.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  buildings  is  very  fine,  on  the  crest  of  a  height  of  land  which  commands 

*From  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  March,  1896. 
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a  view,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Harlem  Eiver  and  the  city,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Palisades. 

The  rooms  are  large,  well  Ughted  and  well  ventilated;  the  lecture  room  and  torn- 
laboratories  of  the  science  department  are  especially  well  plaimed  for  their  purposes; 
the  gymnasium  is  onlj  partially  ec[uipped  as  yet,  but  whencomjpletedwillbe  as  fine 
as  any  school  gymnasium  in  the  city;  the  rooms  for  domestic  science  and  art  are  m 
temporary  quarters  at  present,  pending  their  permanent  placing  in  the  western 
wing  of  the  buildings,  now  being  erected.  All  other  manual  training  and  art  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  which  contains  three  large  rooms 
for  woodworking — joinery,  carving,  turning  and  pattern  making;  four  for  metal- 
working — chipping  and  filing  and  soldering,  moulding  and  casting,  forging  and 
machine  tool  work;  two  for  clay  modeling;  one  for  mechanical  drawing;  one  for 
architectural  drawing;  one  for  elementary  manual  training;  two  for  elementary 
freehand  drawing;  and  two  large  studios  for  advanced  drawing  and  painting.  In 
addition  to  these  is  a  lecture  room  provided  with  a  stereopticon,  many  smaller 
rooms,  such  as  ofiices,  store  rooms,  a,  library,  museum,  conference  room,  photog- 
raphy room,  engine  room  and  stock  room. 

The  machinery,  tools,  cases  and  furniture  constituting  the  equipment  of  the  vari- 
ous departments,  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  these  departments.  Whenever  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
such  furnishings  in  stock  special  pieces  have  been  made. 

In  the  corridors  and  on  the  walls  of  various  rooms  are  many  photographs  illus- 
trating the  history  of  art.  In  the  museum  and  scattered  through  the  work  rooms 
are  vases,  reliefs,  models,  carvings  and  casts.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the 
building  and  its  equipment  complete  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  its  use. 

General  Information, 
admission. 

The  classes  throughout  are  open  to  both  sexes. 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  school  each  year,  it  is 
desirable  that  application  for  entrance  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Every  appli- 
cant for  admission  must  present  a  letter  from  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended, 
and  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  by  an  examination  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to 
do  the  work  of  the  grade  for  which  he  applies. 

As  the  interests  bothSf  the  children  and  of  the  school  demand  a  continuous  course, 
it  is  desired  that  no  one  apply  for  admission  who  is  not  likely  to  remain  through- 
out the  course. 

The  right  is  reserved  of  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  any  pupil  who  for  any 
cause  is  a  detriment  to  his  class 


The  tuition  fee  for  all  grades  in  the  high  school  will  be  $150  during  the  year 
1896-97;  after  that  year,  |200.  There  is  also  an  additional  yearly  gymnasium  fee 
of  $5. 

The  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  one-half  at  the  time  of  enti-anoe  and  one- 
half  on  February  1. 

Pupils  entering  before  January  1  are  charged  from  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year. 

In  cases  of  permanent  withdrawal  on  account  of  illness  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  which  payment  has  been  made,  one-half  of  the  tuition  fee  for  the 
time  lost  is  refunded. 

Pupils  will  furnish  all  their  own  supplies  except  the  supplementary  English  and 
history  books. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 


The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  secure  for  the  pupils:  (1)  such  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  language  as  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  higher  technical  schools; 
(2)  some  knowledge  of  general  literature  and  the  more  elementary  principles  of 
criticism;  (3)  such  appreciation  of  literature  as  will  enable  those  engaged  in  tech- 
nical pursuits  to  find  in  books  both  recreation  and  culture. 

The  work  in  composition  will  be  continued  throughout  the  course.  Rhetoric  is 
studied  in  connection  with  both  the  composition  work  and  the  literature.  It  is  used 
as  a  means  of  reference  for  principles  applied  in  composition  and  literary  criticism, 
not  as  an  isolated  subject. 
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HISTOKY. 

An  entrance  examination  is  required  of  each  student.  It  covers  the  chief  facts 
of  the  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  outUnes  or 
civil  government.  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  and  Civil  Government  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  examination. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  economic  and  industrial,  in  relation  to  con- 
stitutional and  political  development. 

First  2/ear— American  history.  The  text-books  used  are  Judson's  The  Growth  of 
the  American  Nation  and  Wright's  The  Industrial  Development  of  the  United 
States.  An  exceUent  library  of  United  States  history  is  available.  Short  talks  are 
given  by  the  instructor  upon  the  earher  developments  in  England. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  proper  use  of  the  text-book,  the  analysis  and  ^ange- 
ment  of  subject  matter,  and  the  topical  method  of  study  and  recitation.  Definite 
instruction  is  given  in  taking  notes  from  both  lecture  and  reading.  Note  books  are 
examined  and  corrected. 

Second  and  third  years — Similar  methods  are  pursued  in  the  second  year  in 
mediaeval  history,  and  in  the  third  in  English  history. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  work  of  the  three  years  in  mathematics  is  as  foUows:  Algebra,  including 
radicals,  quadratics,  ratio,  proportion  and  the  binomial  theorem;  geometry,  plane, 
solid  and  spherical;  plane  trigonometry,  solution  of  right-angled  and  oblique-angled 
triangles. 

SCIENCE. 

The  work  in  science  is  arranged  in  three  groups;  (1)  physical  science  (physics  and 
chemistry),  (3)  biological  science  (zoology,  physiology  and  botany)  and  (3)  geograph- 
ical science  (meteorology,  geology  and  physiography).  These  subjects  are  taught 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupils  both  the  training  in  scientific  method  and  the 
needed  information.  A  student  completing  the  four  years'  course  should  have  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science,  and  ought,  if  his  mind  aUows 
him  to  accept  the  spirit  of  the  work,  to  be  closely  in  touch  vsrith  the  life  processes 
to  be  seen  in  the  world  about  him.  • 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 

The  course  in  German  and  French  is  based  on  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  Columbia  School  of  Applied  Sciences.  The  pupil  is  given  a  thorough  drill  in 
the  elements  of  German  and  French  grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  read  such  easy  German  as  Andersen's  or  Grimm's  Marchen, 
and  such  easy  French  as  Rambaud's  Petite  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  Frangaise. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I— For  boys. 

First  year. — ^Most  of  the  time  during  the  first  year  is  spent  in  wood-joinery, 
although  a  Httle  work  in  wood-carving  is  done  the  last  part  of  the  year.  The  course 
includes  exercises  intended  to  teach  the  use  of  the  fundamental  woodworking  tools, 
the  making  of  the  principal  joints  used  in  construction  and  the  application  of  these 
joints  in  making  useful  articles  interesting  to  the  pupils.  Among  these  may  be 
found  boxes,  frames,  drawing  boards,  stools,  tables  and  pieces  of  expeiimental 
apparatus. 

The  work  in  carving  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  chip-carving.  After  a  few 
preliminary  exercises  pupils  are  allowed  to  decorate  some  of  the  useful  articles 
made  in  the  joinery  course.  From  time  to  time  during  the  year  special  illustrated 
talks  are  given  to  the  class  on  subjects  relating  to  the  work  in  hand,  such  as  stand- 
ard measurements,  cutting  edges,  structure  and  growth  of  trees,  lumbering  and  the 
preparation  of  timber,  and  warping  and  shrinking  of  timber  and  consequent  allow- 
ance in  construction. 

-Second  year. — Six  periods  each  week  throughout  the  entire  year  are  spent  in 
wood-turning,  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice.  Four  additional  periods  the 
second  half-year  are  devoted  to  sheet-metal-working.  The  year  begins  with  a 
course  in  wood-turning  involving  spuidle  turning,  faceplate  turning  and  chuck  and 
templet  turning,  in  which  much  attention  is  given  to  beauty  of  outline  and  propor- 
tion.   Following  this  a  few  lessons  in  foundry  work  are  given  in  order  to  teach  the 
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pupils  what  is  meant  by  draft,  and  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  molding.  Then  several  vs^eeks  are  spent  m  pattern 
making,  followed  by  more  practice  in  the  foundry.  The  course  in  sheet-metal 
working  includes  soldering,  wiring  and  many  othera  of  the  processes  of  tinsmithmg 
and  sheet-ironworking. 

Third  year.— The  six  periods  a  week  during  the  first  half-year  are  spent  in  forging, 
the  ten  periods  the  second  half-year  in  chipping,  fiUng,  fitting  and  machine  tool 
work.  The  former  begins  with  exercises  in  drawing,  bending,  upsetting  and  weld- 
ing and  ends  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  work  and  hardening  and  tempering 
steel;  the  latter  begins  with  chipping  and  filing  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  malleable 
c.ast  iron,  steel  and  brass,  and  ends  with  exercises  in  turning,  milling,  planing  and 
drilling  iron  and  steel  and  the  construction  of  some  small  piece  of  machinery. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  occasional  iUustrated  talks  are  given  on  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  work  in  hand. 

Fourth  year. — In  the  fourth  year  several  options  are  given  the  pupil.  He  may 
continue  in  machine  tool  work,  do  advanced  work  in  pattern  making  or  cabinet 
making,  or  he  make  take  a  course  in  wood-carving  or  clay-modeling.  In  fact,  with 
the  consent  of  the  professor  of  manual  training  and  the  principal  of  the  school  he 
may  elect  any  one  of  the  advanced  courses  given  in  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building, 
the  work  of  which  he  is  deemed  capable  of  doing. 

n — For  girls. 

First  year. — Four  periods  a  week  are  given  to  clay-modeling  and  wood-carving 
and  two  periods  to  sewing. 

The  work  in  modeling  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  some  of  the  typical 
forms  used  in  sculptured  decorations,  while  the  work  in  carving  gives  facility  in 
handUng  the  simpler  tools.  During  this  first  year  the  carving  is  usually  confined  to 
chip-carving  and  work  in  such  a  style  as  the  Norse  that  emphasizes  the  use  of  the 
line  in  decoration. 

The  work  in  domestic  art  during  the  entire  course  is  designed  to  make  clear  the 
fundamental  principles  of  dressmaking,  to  give  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  good  workmanship,  and  to  cultivate  independence  in  a  necessary  branch  of  home 
work.  It  aims  to  develop  the  powers  of  attention  and  observation  in  the  students, 
as  well  as  the  neatness,  accuracy  and  judgment  required  in  the  planning  and  making 
of  garments.  As  the  course  is  planned  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  regular 
College  course,  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  development  in  that  dii'eotion. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  of  plain  sewing.  AH  the  stitches  necessary  for 
use  in  dressmaking  are  taught,  and  also  patching,  darning,  etc.  The  raw  materials 
and  their  processes  of  construction  will  be  discussed  to  arouse  an  interest  in  textile 
manufacture  and  give  an  appreciation  of  its  importance. 

Second  year. — Throughout  the  entire  year  four  periods  a  week  are  given  to  wood- 
carving  and  designing  and  two  periods  to  sewing.  During  the  second  half-year 
four  additional  periods  are  given  to  cooking. 

The  carving  in  this  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  work 
being  done  in  the  Byzantine,  Roman,  and  later  styles.  Designing  is  studied  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  in  wood-carving,  and  pyrography. 

In  the  sewing  given  during  this  year  the  student  has  some  practice  on  the  sewing 
machine,  and  models  for  machine  stitching  are  required;  instruction  is  giren  in  the 
measurement  of  the  figure;  the  draughting,  cutting  and  making  of  simple  under- 
clothing is  taught,  followed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  draughting  and  making 
of  an  unhned  cotton  dress  skirt  and  a  shirt  waist  by  each  student.  Talks  are  given 
on  appropriate  and  healthful  dress;  the  worth  of  various  materials;  color  values  and 
harmonies,  and  other  topics  of  similar  relation  to  the  work. 

The  aim  of  all  the  work  in  domestic  science  is  to  train  the  pupfi.  in  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  and  methods  of  work  to  the  problems  of  the  home.  The  work 
of  this  yeax  includes  the  study  of  fuels  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  the  principles  of 
cookery  illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  food  materials. 

Third  year. — Six  periods  a  week  throughout  the  entire  year  ai'e  given  to  domestic 
science.    Four  additional  periods  the  second  half-year  are  given  to  domestic  art. 

The  domestic  science  of  this  year  includes  the  planning,  preparation  and  serving 
of  meals;  cookery  for  invalids;  preservation  of  food;  nutritive  value  and  cost  of 
food;  household  cleanliness,  including  such  topics  as  the  disposal  of  waste,  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  and  also  systematic  methods  in  the  processes  known  as  housework.  The 
domestic  art  work  takes  up  the  matter  of  accurate  measurements,  economical  cut- 
ting and  careful  fitting.  Bach  student  draughts,  fits  and  makes  for  herself  a  lined 
wool  dress  skirt  and  waist.  The  color  and  choice  of  materials;  the  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  the  home,  and  other  subjects  which  tend  to  develop  good  taste  are 
taken  up  with  the  class  during  this  year. 
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Fourth  year. — In  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  may  elect  advanced  work  in  domesti 
art,  domestic  science,  wood-carving,  clay-modeling,  designing,  advanced  drawing 
or  painting.  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  develop,  during  the  last  yea 
of  her  high  school  course,  along  the  line  of  her  greatest  talent  or  in  the  direction  c 
some  future  occupation.  The  pupil's  choice  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directo 
of  the  line  of  work  chosen  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  aims  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  th 
elements  of  the  subject,  and  stress  is  therefore  laid  more  upon  a  comprehension  c 
principles  than  upon  the  ability  to  make  drawings  intended  merely  to  appeal  to  th 
eye. 

First  year.— The  work  of  the  first  year  is  pursued  by  both  boys  and  girls  alike 
and  is  planned  to  develop  familiarity  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  to  furnish 
working  knowledge  of  orthographic  projection,  the  foundation  of  mechanical  draw 
ing.  Students  make  sketches  of  simple  objects  and  from  these  get  out  workin 
drawings  to  scale.     Time,  four  periods  weekly. 

Second  year.— Ai  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  there  is  some  differentiatio 
between  the  work  given  to  the  boys  and  that  given  to  the  girls.  The  former  pre 
ceed  to  the  more  difiacult  problems  in  angular  projection,  intersections  and  develop 
ments  and  advanced  working  drawings.  The  latter  give  their  attention  to  th 
elements  of  architectural  drawings.  Time,  four  periods  weekly  for  the  first  hali 
year. 

Third  year.—T%e  work  of  the  last  two  years  is  for  the  boys  only.  For  the  thir 
year  this  consists  of  conic  sections,  shades  and  shadows,  insometric  drawing  and 
study  of  gearing.  The  making,  by  each  student,  of  a  complete  set  of  detail  draw 
ings  of  some  machine,  is  an  important  part  of  this  year's  work.  Boys  fitting  f o 
the  Columbia  School  of  AppUed  Sciences  (School  of  Mines)  are  well  prepared  at  th 
end  of  the  third  year  to  enter  upon  the  technical  courses  of  that  school.  Time,  f  ou 
periods  weekly. 

Fourth  year. — ^Machine  design  and  Unear  perspective  for  the  fourth  year  affor 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  principles  learned  during  the  pre 
vious  three  years.     Time,  foiu:  periods  weekly. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 

First  year. — The  work  in  freehand  drawing  for  the  first  year  consists  of  drawin: 
and  sketching  in  outline  from  simple  geometrical  solids,  natural  objects,  furniture 
plant  forms,  etc.,  studies  in  the  simplest  masses  of  light  and  shade  from  solids  am 
still  life.  The  aim  of  this  year's  work  is  to  teach  the  students  to  see,  and  oorreotl; 
express,  either  in  outline  or  by  the  simple  masses  of  light  and  shade,  any  commoi 
object.     Time,  four  periods  weekly. 

Second  year. — The  work  of  the  second  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  th 
first  year.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  quick  sketches  from  solids,  casts  and  still  life 
more  advanced  work  in  light  and  shade  from  groops  of  solids,  casts,  and  colore 
objecis,  and  simple  sketches  of  out-of-door  subjects.  The  object  of  this  year's  wor 
is  to  give  greater  facility  in  sketching,  and  to  teach  the  students  more  fuUy  th 
principles  of  fight  and  shade,  and  their  importance  in  the  representation  of  an; 
object  or  groop  of  objects,  and  the  importance  of  the  careful  study  of  values  ani 
proportion.     Time,  four  periods  weekly. 

The  work  in  freehand  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  years  is  class  work,  th 
entire  class  working  from  the  same  or  a  similar  group  at  the  same  lesson.  Horn 
work  in  these  subjects  will  be  required  from  each  student. 

Third  year. — In  this  year's  work  special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  ea& 
student;  the  instruction  and  criticism  being  mostly  individual,  the  work  is  s 
arranged  that  students  may  pursue  that  part  of  the  work  in  drawing  that  beai 
most  directly  upon  the  work  for  which  they  are  preparing.  The  regular  work  c 
the  class  consists  of  drawing  in  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  and  with  the  brush  in  monc 
chrome  from  casts  and  still  life.     Time,  four  periods  weekly,  first  half-year. 

Fourth  year. — The  work  of  the  fomlh  year  is  elective.  All  classes  of  the  ai 
department,  including  advanced  work  from  the  antique,  painting  in  oil  and  wate 
colors,  pen  and  ink  drawing,  clay-modeling  and  design,  are  open  to  the  students  o 
this  year,  and  afford  every  opportunity  for  serious  work  in  any  of  these  subjects 
The  instruction  and  criticism  throughout  the  four  years  are  given  by  special  instruc 
tors  in  each  subject,  and  the  art  work  of  the  entire  course  is  under  the  supervisioi 
of  the  director  of  art  workjn  the  College, ..  „„ 
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PHYSICAL  TEAININa. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  secure  for  the  students  health  and  strength,  to 
give  them  grace  of  movement,  and  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  physical  devel- 
opment as  a  part  of  a  complete  education.    Time,  two  periods  weekly. 

All  members  of  the  School  before  beginning  their  gymnastic  work  must  undergo 
a  thorough  physical  examination  by  one  of  the  College  physicians.  A  record  of 
these  examinations  is  kept  on  file. 

Girls  are  required  to  have  the  gymnasium  suit  adopted  by  the  College.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  Hulbert,  Bros.  &  Co. ,  of  26  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
City,  to  furnish  these  suits  for  $4.25  each.  They  should  be  ready  before  gymnastic 
work  begins.  In  ordering.  Teachers  College  should  be  mentioned,  and  the  follow- 
ing measurements  given:  neck,  bust,  waist,  inside  seam  or  sleeve,  outside  length  of 
sknt  from  waist  to  knee,  inside  length  from  waist  to  floor. 

Boys  must  provide  themselves  with  sweaters.  AH  students  must  have  low  heel- 
less  shoes,  vsdth  or  without  rubber  soles. 

Mact  Manual  Teaining  High  School. — Officials  and  Insteuctoes. 

bxboutivb  officees. 

Walter  Lowexe  Heevey President 

Chaelotte  Louisa  Williams Pnncipal  of  the  College 

VrBGlL  Peettyman Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 

HEADS  of  DEPAETMBNTS. 

John  Francis  Woodhull Natural  Science 

Elizabeth  Adelaide  Hereick Art  Education 

Chaeles  Alpheus  Bennett Manual  Training 

John  Feanklin  Eeigaet History 

Franklin  Thomas  Bakee English  Language  and  Idterature 

teachees. 

John  Heney  Mason Constructive  Dratving 

Edwaed  Howaed  Castle History 

Helen  Kinnb Cooking 

Maegarbt  Stanton  Lawrence Physical  Training 

May  Belle  Van  Arsdale Science 

William  Feedeeic  Veoom Woodworking 

Mary  Schenck  Woolman Sewing 

Jenny  Frances  Lewis Freehand  Drawing  and  Modeling 

Chaeles  Eael  BilkS Mathematics 

Ellen  Yale  -Stevens English 

Albeetine  Kase German  and  French 

Kathbeine  Moee  Cochean Latin  and  Greek 

Kael  von  EydingsvXed ■ WoodrCarving 

Vinton  Sheeman  Pabsslee MetalworJdng . 

Maey  Rogees iVoodrCarving  and  Designing 

William  Smith  Robinson Drawing  and  Painting 

Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy.  .   English 

Charles  McCoy  Bakee Mathematics  and  Latin 

Richaed  Elwood  Dodge , Geography  and  Geology 

Chaeles  Heney  Westcott WoodworTdng 

Ida  Benfey Reading 

Geace  Lydia  Beeney Freehand  Drawing 

ROBEET  Edwaed  Lee  Dinwiddie English 

Annie  Bowles  McKinstey Freehand  Drawing 

Eugenie  Menut French 

Aletta  Van  Wyck  Schenck Sewing 

Lucy  Hess  Weisee Manual  Training  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

Angie  Heartfield Freehand  Draimng 

Maey  Sewaed Physical  Training 

James  Jaedine Physical  Training 

Edith  McIntyee Cooking 

Matilda  Gaeeetson  Rba Sewing 

Caeoline  Whittiee  Cabot,  M.  D Examining  Physician 

John  Peeey  Sewaed,  A.  B.,  M.  D Examining  Physician 
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(e)  Report  of  a  Conference  on  Manual  Training,  Held  a 
Teachers  College,  Mat  18th,  1895.  * 

In  March,  1896,  a  "Bulletin"  was  issued  by  the  Teachers  College 
consisting  of  forty  quarto  pages  entirely  given  to  the  report  of  a 
important  meeting  of  practical  Manual  Training  Teachers  held  a 
the  College  in  May,  1895.  In  the  papers  read  and  discussions  whic 
folio-wed  there  is  much  of  value.  Want  of  space  restricts  quotation 
to  a  few  extracts.  From  the  introductory  page,  the  foUowin 
explanatory  paragraphs,  are  taken : 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  BULLETIN. 

The  theme  of  this  number  of  The  Bulletin  is  manual  training  considered  as 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school. 

'    *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  broad  subject  of  manual  training  in  secondary  schools,  it  will  be  notec 
receives  only  passing  notice  in  the  text,  though  some  of  the  exhibits  cover  hig 
school  -work.  This  is  due  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  a  conference  called  to  di 
cuss  a  single  set  of  problems.  Manual  training  in  the  secondary  school  is,  howeve 
still  a  live  theme,  second  to  none  in  its  importance.  Hovsr  to  organize  and  correlal 
it  in  general ;  and  b.6w  to  make  a  place  for  it  in  the  course  of  a  boy  preparing  fc 
college  in  the  classical  course,  or  even  in  the  Latin-scientific  and  modem  languaj 
courses,  are  questions  ignored  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  for  that  reason  the 
are  all  the  more  in  need  of  study  by  those  who  accept  the  committee's  generi 
scheme,  but  who  would  modify  it  in  important  particulars.  Some  importai 
experiments  in  this  field  are  now  in  progress. 

President  Harvey,  of  the  Teachers  College,  after  a  few  cordif 
words  of  welcome  to  the  Conference,  introduced  as  "one  whom  a 
progressive  teachers  are  proud  to  regard  as  a  fellowcraftsman- 
Huperintendent  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,"  wh 
then  read  the  following  paper,  entitled:  "Just  What  Shoul 
Manual  Training  Do  For  The  Children  in  The  Elementar 
Schools  ?" 

After  showing  in  his  opening  paragraphs,  that  the  later  physio^ 
ogists  and  child  observers,  Preyer,  Ribot,  Darwin  and  Galton,  claii 
that  muscular  movements  are  but  the  results  of  mental  activity- 
that  between  brain  and  muscle  there  is  constant  interaction,  h 
proceeds  as  follows  : 

I  have  here  attempted  to  suggest  that  the  abundant  use  of  our  locomotive  powei 
and  the  muscular  sense  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  the  enormoi 
wealth  of  knowledge  gained  by  every  child  before  he  is  five,  or  even  three,  years  < 
age.  The  school  has,  until  recently,  generally  done  violence  to  the  principl( 
already  enumerated  and  suggested. 

REPRESSION  THE  KEYNOTE  OP  THE  OLD  METHODS. 

Every  variety  of  movement  has  been  repressed,  and  the  emotions,  and  strong( 
moral  impulses  accompanying  them,  have  been  held  imprisoned  during  scho^ 
hours.  Neither  the  five  senses,  nor  the  muscles  of  the  hand  were  much  in  use  i 
the  regulation  of  the  school-room  Pupils  were  confined  to  the  use  of  duU  memoi 
exercises  connected  with  symbols  and  empty  formulas.  Even  the  educational  sy 
tem  of  Greece  provided  for  the  physical  man,  and  for  the  full  training  of  his  mu 
cular  skill,  at  some  point.  The  training  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  at  least  manl; 
because  it  always  implied  muscular  training.  The  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  so-calle 
intellectual  man  was  first  seen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (It  is  hoped  that  he  ma 
entirely  disappear  in  the  twentieth  century.) 

Montaigne  and  Eousseau  first  sounded  the  note  of  rebellion  against  the  inte 
lectual  dummy,  and  proclaimed  that  a  scholar  was  something  different  from  a  mai 
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Froebel  first  dealt  with  the  question  in  elementary  and  concrete  form,  and  proved 
that  education  is  a  process  of  doing. 

The  force  of  these  ideas  has  gathered  momentum,  and  has  become  irresistible  and 
often  violent. 

MASSACHUSETTS  REMODELS  ITS  SCHOOL  CUKEICULUM. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislature  has,  within  a  few  years,  abruptly  remodeled  the 
school  curriculum.  It  first  added  drawing,  then  singing,  physiology,  manual  train- 
ing; physical  training  will  probably  be  added  to  the  list  during  the  present  year. 

The  educational  philosophers  of  the  old  creed  are  left  far  out  at  sea,  and  are  vainly 
attempting  to  make  some  safe  harbor.  This  is  not  a  movement  of  certain  educa- 
tors. They  may  become  an  occasion  of  hastening  a  change,  but  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  the  senses,  six  in  number,  is  a  part  of  an  evolution,  a  part  of 
our  civilization.  We  have  praised  and  blamed  men  as  being  responsible  for  this 
mighty  movement,  but  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  had  more  to  do  with 
this  sudden  upheaval  than  all  the  educators  in  America,  and  this  body  only  repre- 
sents the  solid  and  clear  convictions  of  the  best  home  life  and  judgment  of  the  best 
citizens  of  our  laud. 

But  we  should,  at  least,  expect  to  best  answer  the  question,  "Just  what  should 
manual  training  do  for  the  children  in  our  elementary  schools,"  by  a  visit  to  the 
school-room  itself.  Many  who  speculate  upon  this  question  forget  to  apply  to  this 
source  for  information. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   THE  KINDEEGAETEN  IN  THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

The  very  best  place  to  study  the  effect  of  manual  work  upon  children  is  in  the 
kindergarten.  A  child  without  hands  would  sit  stupidly  idle  in  this  busy  commu- 
nity. Hands  and  arms  are  in  use  in  the  first  song  that  is  sung.  In  the  games  every 
muscle  is  put  into  use.  Children  here  learn  to  run  and  walk  and  dance  gracefully. 
An  easy  carriage,  once  gained,  is  a  permanent  acquisition,  and  can  never  be  acquired 
except  in  childhood. 

The  kindergarten  child  masters  the  elements  of  geometiy  by  the  use  of  blocks, 
and  in  clay  modeling.  The  straight  lines,  parallel  lines,  the  perpendicular,  the 
square,  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  and  other  geometrical  terms  that  are  often  almost 
meaningless  to  the  college  graduate,  are  parts  of  his  familiar  language. 

From  the  mass  of  muscular  movements  of  the  entire  arm  and  hand  the  finer  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  are  gradually  attained  and  a  part  of  the  energy  hitherto  dissi- 
pated in  aimless  movement  is  turned  to  use  in  various  forms  of  concentrated  effort 
in  sewing,  weaving,  and  various  other  occupations. 

Invention  and  independent  original  effort  are  the  main  aim  of  all  that  is  under- 
taken. A  kindergarten  child  relies  on  himelf ,  is  fuU  of  ideas,  asks  questions,  is 
truthful,  and  is  happy  in  school  and  out  of  school.  He  takes  care  of  himself  at 
home,  and  is  always  full  of  business. 

The  best  effect  of  manual  work,  as  shown  in  the  kindergarten,  is  seen  in  the  moral 
power  it  exerts.  Bodily  occupation  is  everywhere  elevating  and  healthful,  and 
morality  and  religion  are  built  upon  industry.  The  child  who  employs  his  hands 
intelligently  in  the  schoolroom,  in  due  proportion,  is  satisfying  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful instincts  within  him.  He  is  cheerful,  he  is  a  picture  of  health,  and  his  best 
emotions  and  impulses  are  easily  kept  active. 

Hand-training,  as  seen  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  manual-training  high  school, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  school  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
elementary  graded  schools  comparatively  few  cities  have  yet  made  a  beginning,  even 
in  grammar  grades.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  goes  one  step  farther,  and  makes  a 
place  for  manual  training  in  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  We  can 
understand  why  a  legislature  should  propose  to  begin  manual  training  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  better  than  we  can  understand  how  leaders  in  educational  thought 
could  propose  that  it  be  introduced  at  thirteen. 

VALUE  OF  HAND  TEAINING  IN  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS. 

In  estimating  just  what  manual  training  ought  to  do  for  children  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  old,  I  should  wish  to  add  aU  the  general  suggestions  made  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  kindergarten.  The  sixth  sense  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  other  five,  at  some  point,  in  almost  every  hour  of  school  fife,  because  this  rule 
applies  to  the  child  out  of  school,  and  because  bodily  activity  is  essential  to  health, 
happiness,  and  good  morals.  But  beyond  this  there  are  additional  reasons,  that 
should  be  carefully  noted.    A  considerable  degree  of  hand-skill,  in  some  directions 
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gives  a  child  an  ability  to  interpret  the  vast  industrial  world  about  him.  AU  the 
forces  that  operate  with  automatic  precision,  in  adding  wealth  and  comfort  to  the 
home,  become  aUve  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  bring  forth  one  finished  artificial 
product.  A  child  who  cannot  use  his  hands  to  some  good  purpose  is  usually  a  mon- 
strosity, though  he  knows  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  (Rabelais'  picture.)  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  a  king  should  know  a  trade. 

HAND  TRAINING  INCREASES  POWER  OP  ATTENTION. 

Again,  a  boy  who  can  handle  tools  and  convert  raw  material  must  have  ideas, 
and  can  usually  concentrate  his  attention  continuously  in  any  direction.  To  the 
psychologist,  attention  is  another  term  for  change.  The  average  teacher  has  not 
learned  that  in  concentration  of  attention  the  point  of  view  is  frequently  changed, 
or  that  new  material  is  constantly  brought  into  account  and  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  subject  in  hand.  For  instance,  the  study  of  Mexico  implies  that  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  and  organized.  This  information  relates  to  form,  slope,  eleva- 
tion, temperature,  productions,  division  of  labor,  and  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  all  this  is  associated  with  some  facts  in  history  and  sociology.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  bounding  Mexico  and  naming  its  principal  towns.  Attention 
can  be  held  longer  and  more  easily  in  the  former  case,  because  the  associations  made 
are  more  varied  and  more  strongly  affect  the  interest  or  the  emotions.  In  the  intel- 
ligent use  of  implements  of  any  kind,  the  material  undergoes  constant  change,  and 
a  boy  can  work  for  hours  where,  imder  other  conditions,  he  would  be  weary  in 
thirty  minutes.  A  child  may  study  geography  or  grammar  for  years  and  not  gather 
ideas,  nor  be  required  to  employ  those  he  already  possesses.  This  is  hardly  possible 
in  manual  exercises. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  HAND  TRAINED  PUPIL. 

Another  reason  for  the  systematic  use  of  the  hand  is,  that  it  increases  indefinitely 
the  resources  of  the  individual.  The  boy  who  works  regularly  with  tools,  the  girl 
who  learns  sewing  and  cooking,  and  all  children  who,  in  some  way,  connect  draw- 
ing, shop  work,  and  the  laboratory,  botany,  and  mineralogy — all  such,  with  the 
children  of  the  kindergarten,  have  a  round  of  pleasureable  employment  in  and 
about  their  homes.  The  use  of  these  resources  early  gives  thena  an  individuality 
that  we  name  character,  sets  them  at  work  independently,  and  makes  the  process 
of  education,  out  of  school  and  in,  a  unit. 

VALUE  OE  HAND  TRAINING  AS  AN  AID  TO  DISCIPLINE. 

The  final  consideration  that  I  offer  is  from  the  moral  side.  The  profitable  and 
natural  forms  of  effort  suggested  in  all  I  have  said  afford  a  basis  for  a  true  theory 
of  discipline.  Restraint  has  often  been  confounded  with  discipline.  But  restraint 
is  only  the  holding  of  effort  in  check,  while  true  discipline  is  the  regular  employment 
of  energy.  A  well-disciplined  child  is  not  a  well-whipped,  subdued,  cringing  being, 
but  one  who  cheerfully  gives  his  best  effort  to  his  present  duty,  at  aU  times,  and 
with  the  minimum  oversight  on  the  part  of  others.  It  should  be  added  that  manual 
skill  and  labor  favorably  affect  the  emotions,  preserve  the  disposition,  and  give 
elasticity  and  health  to  the  entire  physical  system.  Monotonous  attention  to  the 
abstract  does  much  to  ruin  both  the  health  and  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools. 

RESULTS  IN  ONE  SCHOOL  OP  TEN  YEARS  TRAINING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

I  have  in  mind  a  school  where,  for  ten  years,  children  had  a  f ijll  sloyd  course, 
beginning  at  six  years  of  age.  Drawing  and  clay  modehng  were  also  a  part  of  the 
course  during  most  of  this  time.  Inventional  geometry,  with  mechanical  drawing, 
was  added  at  ten  years,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  boys  and  girls  at  about  eleven. 
Some  laboratory  work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  both  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  in  elementary  form  these  two  latter  subjects  were  taught  at  eight  years.  The 
particular  order  and  amount  of  these  different  subjects  varied  from  term  to  term, 
but  at  least  and  hour  and  a  half  out  of  every  five  was  devoted  to  this  line  of  work. 
These  children  entered  the  kindergarten  at  three  and  four  years  of  age.  At  twelve 
and  one-half  years  they  were  ready  for  the  high  school.  At  sixteen,  the  first  class  of 
two  entered  college,  and  a  year  later,  the  second  class  of  ten  applied  for  admission 
to  the  leading  colleges.    All  except  three  were  admitted  creditably. 
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MANTJAL  TKAININa  COUBSES  IN  NO  RESPECT  DELAYED  PROGRESS  IN  OTHER  ST0DIES. 

The  children  were  from  average  homes.  Throughout  the  school,  pupils  seldom 
failed  to  pass  regularly  from  one  class  to  another.  Teachers  visited  these  schools 
by  thousands  to  see  the  common  school  work,  especially  the  work  in  arithmetic, 
reading  and  literature.  I  give  these  details  to  show  that  manual  work  does  not 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  so-called  common  school  studies,  and  that  manual 
work,  properly  managed  and  related  to  other  subjects,  really  hastens  the  child's 
progress  in  all  directions. 

These  children  were  all  readers.  Records  carefully  kept  show  that,  from  the 
fourth  year,  every  pupil  read  a  large  number  of  selected  books.  These  children 
were  familiar  with  our  poets,  and  were  generally  intelligent.  Many  were  excellent 
workmen,  and  skillful  cooks.  In  all  this  time  there  was  but  one  case  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  that  was  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  parent.  The  community 
was  originally  skeptical  concerning  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  the  sentiment  of  the  city  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of 
these  lines  of  training,  and  the  entire  State  has  generally  accepted  the  principles 
involved. 

As  already  stated,  the  weak  point  in  our  educational  philosophy  is  that  it  lacks 
the  support  of  clear,  abundant  evidence,  gained  in  the  school-room.  What  children 
can  or  cannot  do,  is  not  to  be  determined  empirically,  but  by  patient  observation 
and  experiment.  The  Teachers  College  ought  to  do  much  to  settle  a  few  questions 
about  which  men  have  hopelessly  quarreled.  There  are  a  few  school  systems  that 
ought  to  be  written  up,  where  the  same  kind  of  evidence  can  be  easily  secured. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  NO  RESPECTS  AN  EDUCATION  IN  ITSELF. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  some  quarters,  manual  training  is  thought  of  as  an 
education  in  itself.  A  carpenter  or  a  builder  is  not  necessarily  an  educated  man, 
any  more  than  is  a  one-sided  specialist  in  Greek,  or  mathematics,  or  music.  A  so- 
called  manual  training  is  only  one  factor  in  an  education,  and  should  not  be  made 
to  stand  out  in  any  undue  relief. 

To  illustrate:  I  recently  visited  a  manual  training  school  where  the  pupils  were 
all  foreigners.  American  boys  would  not  think  of  entering  this  school.  Those  in 
attendance  expected  to  learn  a  trade.  There  was  at  once  a  class  feeling,  and  the 
very  best  object  of  manual  training  was  defeated  by  the  plan  of  organization. 

IT  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  THE   MEANS  OP  IMPARTING  AND  GAINING  EDUCATION. 

In  my  judgment,  maimal  work  should  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  high-school 
course,  and  should  never  be  made  its  principal  feature.  In  some  cities,  pupils  con- 
tinue their  regular  work  in  the  classical  or  English  courses,  and  do  six  or  eight  hours 
of  shop  work  and  drawing,  weekly,  in  addition.  The  amount  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, or  Latin  may  be  somewhat  reduced,  if  necessary,  and  the  student  may  be 
five  years  in  completing  his  high-school  course,  but  his  diploma  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  his  neighbor,  except  that  he  is  credited  with  a  full  manual  course.  In  this 
scheme  most  of  the  shop  work  is  done  out  of  regular  school  hours.  This  is  prac- 
ticable, because  the  regular  school  day  generally  closes  at  1  p.  m.  On  two  days  the 
boys  spend  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  in  the  shop.  This  is  not  a  severe  strain  on 
a  healthy  boy,  as  the  work  is  one  form  of  recreation,  and  the  morning  tasks  are 
lightened  to  suit  each  individual  case. 

Under  such  a  plan  there  can  be  no  class  feeling.  Many  a  wealthy  parent  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  boy  take  such  a  course  of  hard  work,  if  it  did  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  college  preparation,  and  every  boy's  opportunity  in  life  would  be  indefi- 
nitely advanced  by  such  a  training  as  is  proposed. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  pi'event  class  Unes,  preserve  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
high  school  as  a  whole,  and  tend  to  make  popular  this  element  in  the  education  of  a 
complete  American  citizen. 

president  hervey. 

The  refreshing  and  inspiriting  address  that  we  have  just  listened  to  reminds  me 
of  what  one  of  our  philosophers  in  America  says — that  "  a  man  who  thinks  only  is 
only  half  a  man ;  it  is  only  when  he  acts  that  he  becomes  a  whole  man."  This  man- 
ual training  was  once  only  an  idea,  and  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  even  the 
youngest  of  us  here  that  it  has  been  possible  for  one  to  draw  on  such  rich  funds  of 
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experience  as  Mr.  Carroll  has  drawn  upon  this  morning,  and  tell  us  not  what  man- 
ual training  would  do  if  it  were  introduced,  but  what  manual  training  has  done,  not 
only  in  one  place  but  in  many  places. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  here  this  morning  a  man  who  could  tell  a  story  about  man- 
ual training  and  its  effect  upon  young  men  that  would  parallel,  I  think,  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Carroll  of  the  effect  of  manual  training  upon  yoimg  children.  You 
have  heard  about  the  plan  of  the  university  where  a  great  teacher  would  be  at  one 
end  of  the  log  and  a  fortunate  pupil  on  the  other.  I  liave  never  heard  any  objection 
to  that  plan,  except  that  it  was  not  economical.  Great  teachers  are  scarce,  and  you 
woidd  have  to  lodge  more  than  one  pupil  on  the  other  end  of  the  log  in  order  to  make 
them  go  round.  Now  there  is  in  New  York  an  institution  which  more  nearly 
approaches  that  plan  than  anything  I  know  of,  a  school  limited  in  numbers  and 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  pupils  a  group  of  young  men  destined  to  become  influen- 
tial in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  the  nation.  Manual  training  has  been  made  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  in  the  curriculum  of  this  school.  The  fruits  of  that 
system  have  been  very  remarkable  indeed.  I  may  say  that  this  Manual  Arts  Build- 
ing was  the  gift  of  the  mother  of  one  of  those  young  men,  who,  stimtdated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  what  manual  training  had  done  for  him,  erected  this  noble 
Jjuilding  as  a  means  of  helping  others  in  the  same  way.  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Browning 
might  have  been  weU  enough  to  be  here  this  morning  to  tell  us  something  about  his 
experience  with  those  young  men,  but  unfortunately  he  is  Ul.  He  sends  to  us  his 
regrets,  mentioning  the  fact  which  I  have  referred  to  as  something  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  in  person  to  present  to  you  to-day. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Inteoductoey  Remaeks. 

Py  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Teachers  College.] 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  Teachers  College  this  afternoon  so  many 
teachers  interested  in  manual  training.  We  are  gratefm  to  you,  and  to  some  who 
are  unable  to  be  here  to-day,  for  the  heartiness  of  your  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
this  conference  as  manifested  by  your  prompt  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  topics 
for  discussion,  the  number  and  character  of  the  exhibits  you  have  sent,  your  readi- 
ness in  accepting  assignments  on  the  program,  and  your  presence  here  to-day.  The 
fact  that  some  of  you  came  from  as  far  east  as  central  Massachusetts,  and  others 
from  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  and  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  is  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  your  interest  in  the  subject  announced  for  discussion. 

MOTIVE  OF  THIS  CONEEEENCE. 

This  conference  was  called  for  a  particular  purpose :  to  decide  more  definitely 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  manual  training  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
then  to  find  out  the  means  by  which  what  ought  to  be  accomplished  can  be  accom- 
plished. This  morning  we  considered  the  first  of  these  propositions ;  this  afternoon 
we  will  discuss  the  second. 

While  studying  the  exhibits  in  the  Macy  Building  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  no  two  teachers  there  represented  use  the  same  course  of  instruction  for 
any  given  grade  below  the  eighth ;  that  hardly  any  two  use  entirely  the  same  tools 
in  any  given  grade ;  and  that  there  is  almost  as  much  variation  in  the  size,  quality, 
and  kind  of  material  employed.  Yet  all  have  the  same  general  purpose  in  view — 
the  educational  development  of  the  child.  There  are  a  few  principles  that  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  have  in  common,  and  it  is  especially  to  increase  the  nvunber  of  these 
common  principles,  not  to  emphasize  differences,  that  we  are  gathered  together  this 
afternoon.  We  all  know  that  we  are  very  ignorant  on  this  subject,  and  that  our 
Ignorance  accounts  in  part  for  the  difference  in  our  courses  of  instruction.  If  we 
compare  experiences,  we  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  puzzhng  us,  and  then  to  modify  and  improve  our  courses  of  instruction. 

TWO  suaaESTivB  exhibits  shown  at  chicaoo  worlds  faie. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  the  building  erected  by  the  French  G-ovem- 
naent,  was  a  small  exhibit,  apparently  from  an  orphan  asylum,  consisting  of  a  few 
pieces  of  work  representing  the  elements  of  each  of  the  following  trades  or  occupa- 
tions :  tmsmithmg,  plumbing,  blacksmithing,  machine  tool  work,  joinery,  sculpture 
wire-working,  knitting,  sewing,  weaving,  embroidery,  printing,  engraving,  and 
book-bmdmg.     It  was  appasent^hatjntha  schprJiismi  which  this  exhibit  had  been 
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sent,  the  elements  of  fourteen  different  trades  or  occupations  were  taught,  each 
involving  tools  and  materials  peculiar  to  itself— and  this,  too,  in  an  elementary 
school.  In  another  building  at  the  World's  Fair  there  was  a  manual  trainmg 
exhibit  from  an  elementary  school  showing  that  only  one  kind  of  material  was  used 
in  all  the  grades  of  that  school.  The  tools  in  this  case  were  few  in  number.  Which 
of  these  two  schemes  of  manual  training  is  the  more  desirable?  Is  either  one  satis- 
factory? How  many  and  what  kinds  of  materials  should  be  employed  in  the  various 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools?  What  tools  used  in  each  grade?  What  principles 
should  govern  the  relation  of  tools  and  materials?  Should  boys  and  girls  be  treated 
alike? 

The  first  paper  read  in  tlie  afternoon  session  was  entitled : 
Shoikld  Boys  and  Girls  be  Given  the  Same  Kind  of  Work  in  Manual 

TEAININa? 

[By  Maximiliak  P.  E.  Gkozuann,  Pd.  D.,  Supt.  of  WorMngman's  School,  New  York  City.] 

I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority 
on  the  question  whether  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of  work  in 
manual  training.  It  is  true  that  some  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  question 
and  to  the  more  general  problem  of  sexual  diilereutiation ;  but  only  a  very  small 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 

******* 

After  reciting  a  few  instances  of  the  elementary  work  in  the 
earliest  grades  in  paper  work,  in  modelling,  and  in  sewing  he  con- 
cludes : 

To  sum  up  the  general  results  of  all  these  observations  in  different  lines :  The 
work  of  the  boys  is  stronger,  firmer,  more  practical ;  my  theory  is  that  they  possess 
a  better  appreciation  of  shape  and  purpose,  and  that  they  show  more  origmality. 
The  girls,  however,  do  neater  work,  more  accurate  in  details,  more  artistic  or  more 
decorative,  while  they  are  less  constructive  and  somewhat  weaker  in  execution. 

Without  wishing  to  base  large  generalizations  on  these  few  facts,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  investigation,  that  they  seem  to  prove  a  differen- 
tiation of  aptitudes  in  the  two  sexes,  even  in  young  children.  This  differentiation 
is  determined  by  two  factors :  First,  the  sphere  of  interest.  This  being  somewhat 
different  in  boys  from  what  it  is  in  girls,  it  would  seem  natural  that  their  manner 
of  work  should  vary  accordingly.  Second,  the  difference  of  physical  strength. 
Practical  teachers  know  that  in  many  instances  the  physical  strength  necessary-  for 
doing  any  kind  of  manual  work  is  a  matter  of  very  slow  growth  in  both  sexes,  and 
that  things  which  appear  to  be  easy  for  older  children  are  often  very  difficult  for 
children  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  both  from  lack  of  strength  and  of 
power  of  concentrated  attention  and  co-ordinated  muscular  activity.  Considering 
that  the  physical  development  of  boys  differs  from  that  of  the  girls  in  point  of 
strength  and  concentration,  it  seems  only  natural  that  their  work  wUl  be  largely 
influenced  by  these  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  I  will  venture  to  outline  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  considered  in  arranging  the  course  of  study 
in  schools  where  manual  training  has  been  Introduced. 

(1)  In  art  work  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  much  difference  between  the 
two  sexes,  at  least  in  elementary  grades.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  difference 
made  in  the  higher  grades,  but  what  its  character  should  be  is  as  yet  difficult  to 
determine.  I  have  found  that  the  boys  select  more  characteristic  models  for  model- 
ing ;  for  instance,  that  they  desire  to  model  strong  features,  faces  of  a  decided 
character,  while  even  here  the  girls  prefer  decorative  models.  But  to  what  an 
extent  a  general  statement  can  be  made  on  this  basis  appears  doubtful  at  the  present 
time.  That  the  girls  should  be  given  as  much  opporkmity  to  model  and  draw  as 
the  boys  is  now  an  established  principle.  We  have  had  women  sculptors  of  renown, 
so  that  the  art-faculty  cannot  be  denied  to  woman,  and  girls  ought  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  developing  their  talent  in  this  direction. 

(3)  Even  vsrith  regard  to  constructive  drawing  (geometrical  and  architectural 
drawing)  it  seems  that  little  difference  between  boys  and  girls  need  be  made. 
*  *  *  ^-  *  *  # 

(3")  As  to  sewing  and  the  domestic  arts  in  general,  it  appears  advisable  to  confine 
that  work  largely  to  the  gkls  in  the  first  place,  because  the  home  constitutes  the 
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principal  sphere  of  interest  for  woman,  and  secondly,  because  the  work  in  the 
domestic  arts  requires  relatively  less  physical  strength  than  the  work  of  the  shop. 
Boys,  especially  the  older  ones,  take  very  little  interest  in  work  which  does  not 
require  the  application  of  their  full  strength.  Nevertheless  they  should  not  be 
excluded  from  sewing.  In  the  two  lowest  grades  at  least,  as  you  have  seen,  the 
interest  of  the  boys  in  this  work  is  indeed  equal  to  that  of  the  girls. 

******* 

(4)  In  geometrical  construction  proper,  I  see  no  reason  why  boys  and  girls  should 
not  do  exactly  the  same  work. 

*  *  k  *  *  *  * 

(5)  Regarding  other  constructive  work,  almost  the  only  kind  applicable  in  the 
girls'  classes  appears  to  be  the  elementary  carpentry  work  which  we  do  in  our 
lower  grades. 

In  addition  to  this  it  appears  advisable  that  a  small  quantity  of  real  shop-work 
should  be  given  to  girls.  Simple  hammering,  the  driving  of  naUs,  is  an  art  which 
many  a  woman  would  learn  to  great  advantage.  Then  artistic  wood-carving,  pro- 
vided the  wood  which  is  used  is  hght  enough  so  that  it  does  not  require  too  much 
physical  strength,  seems  to  be  quite  in  the  line  of  girls,  while  the  more  difficult  and 
heavier  carpentering  and  metal  work  is  fitly  reserved  for  the  boys. 

The  question  whether  different  kinds  of  work  should  be  given  to  boys  and  girls,  is 
merely  a  part  of  a  much  larger  problem  regarding  which  we  as  yet  know  very 
little.  The  larger  problem  is  the  study  of  sexual  differences,  both  physiological  and 
psychological,  between  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  woman's  question  is  receiving  such  large  atten- 
tion from  all  points  of  view,  when  the  claim  is  advanced  that  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  man  and  woman,  the  problem  whether  there  is  any  such 
difference,  and  how  early  and  in  what  direction  it  asserts  itself,  becomes  more  and 
more  urgent.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  period  of  adolescence,  at  any  rate, 
boys  and  girls  do  differentia;te  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  their  manual  work 
but  the  whole  range  of  their  activities  as  well  as  their  treatment  should  ia  some 
way  be  different.  Many  questions  have  been  proposed  in  regard  to  this  problem, 
many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  many  tests  have  been  introduced,  and  yet 
we  are  at  the  present  time  almost  as  ignorant  with  regard  to  it  as  we  were  ten 
years  ago. 

I  have  this  afternoon  confined  myself  to  a  very  few  simple  and  practical  observa- 
tions and  statements.  If  you  will  make  it  your  practice  to  record  your  own  obser- 
vations as  to  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom,  in  the  execution  of  the  same,  their  characteristic  prefer- 
ences and  so  on,  you  will  help  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of  this  great  problem. 
When  a  large  number  of  such  observations  shall  have  been  carefully  recorded,  col- 
lected, grouped,  and  compared,  the  problem  of  whether  boys  and  girls  should  be 
given  different  kinds  of  work  will  be  brought  nearer  to  its  solution. 

Manual  Tbaining  fob  the  First  Fotjb  Years  in  School. 

[By  StblI/A  Skinher,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  Haven,  Conn.] 

Before  we  can  have  manual  training  proper  we  must  have  much  preliminary 
general  training.  A  little  child  finds  itself  possessed  of  a  body  with  its  various 
members,  and  the  first  thing  which  he  must  be  helped  to  do  is  to  gain  control  of  his 
physical  self — to  understand  himself  as  a  whole.  The  higher  powers  must  obtain 
possession  of  the  lower,  and  this  is  what  he  must  be  helped  to  do.  How  can  we 
help  him?  How  can  he  gain  this  control  of  himself?  How  can  he  bring  his  phy- 
sical self  into  harmony  with  his  spiritual  self?  Movement  exercises  tend  toward 
this.  Eythmio  movements  of  different  kinds  will  help  very  much  in  expressing 
his  feeling  and  his  thought  through  action,  through  movement.  Rhythm  appeals 
so  strongly  to  children— rhythm  in  music,  as  in  singing  and  marching;  rhylihm  in 
poetry,  in  the  swing  of  the  verses,  and  rhythm  in  movement.  The  best  training  is 
that  which  combines  all  these.  One  great  value  of  the  games  and  the  marching  of 
the  kindergarten  is  that  they  help  the  ohUd  to  bring  himself  physically  into  har- 
mony with  his  environment.  So  many  ideas  rliay  be  gained  through  this  one 
thought  of  ryhthm! 

*  *  *  «  «  *  » 

Expression  should  be  free  at  fii-st;  the  child's  spirit  should  be  free,  his  thought 
free  and  spontaneous,  and  it  should  find  free  channel  for  expression.     This  thought 
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and  expression  should  be  gradually  guided,  moulded,  influenced  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  never  repressed,  for  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  strong,  original  effort  so 
vitally  important  in  all  lines  of  work.  We  must  "  quench  not  the  spirit" — rather 
must  -we  nourish  it  through  thoughts  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Carroll 
spoke  such  a  true  word  this  morning  when  he  said  that  much  of  the  so-called  order 
in  the  schools  was  nothing  but  a  system  of  repression.  It  is  so  in  some  schools  yet 
to-day,  more  than  we  realize  perhaps.  Only  that  order  is  worth  having  which  is 
voluntary — any  discipline  in  a  schoolroom  which  is  the  result  of  force  is  not  worth 
mentioning.     *    *    * 

We  must  have  mental  and  visual  accuracy  before  we  can  have  manual  accuracy; 
we  must  train  the  eye  to  see,  not  merely  to  look.  Looking  is  purely  a  physical 
operation,  but  seeing  is  mental  as  well. 


THE  NEED  OF  BOTH  MANUAL  AND  ART  TRAINING. 

We  need  to  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  prompt,  concise,  clear-headed,  quick- 
witted; and  this  is  where  the  discipline  of  manual  training  is  invaluable;  but  we 
need  also  to  train  them  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  resiDonsive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms; 
and  thus  art-training  joins  hands  with  manual,  and  they  move  together,  side  by 
side,  co-ordinate,  each  supplementing  the  other,  "  not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  differ- 
ence." This  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  exhibit  from  St.  Paul.  From 
the  mechanical  standpoint  the  work  seems  good,  and  from  the  art  standpoint  it  is 
very  satisfactory;  the  idea  of  proportion  in  it  is  well  kept,  the  feeling  in  the  curve 
is  good,  and  it  is  in  all  of  these  lines  that  the  art  training  is  so  advisable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manual.  I  simply  speak  of  this  one  because  I  cannot  speak  of  all, 
and  because  this  idea  of  proportion  and  feeling  for  beauty  of  line  seemed  especially 
brought  out  in  that  exhibit  from  the  elementary  schools. 

We  must  have  drawing  for  the  development  of  free  thought  and  the  gaining  of 
power;  and  we  also  need  manual  training  for  the  control  and  the  direction  of  power. 
Is  not  much  of  this  criticism  of  our  work  with  the  children  just?  Have  we  not 
demanded  accurate  expression  without  demanding  accurate  impressions?  Have 
we  the  right  to  expect  this  before  we  have  guided  the  child  toward  accurate 
thought?  Should  we  not  begin  with  exercises  to  develop  clear  ideas,  but  which  do 
not  tax  these  nerve  extremities,  and  do  not  require  much  manual  power?  For 
example,  exercises  in  location  or  placing  of  models  and  objects — placing  in  the 
centre  of  the  desk,  at  the  front,  at  the  back,  left  and  right — getting  definite  con- 
ceptions without  demanding  a  great  deal  of  skill  at  first.  Exercises  in  free  move- 
ment, in  different  directions,  getting  our  control  first  near  the  nerve  centres  and 
gradually  working  down  until  finally  the  skill  and  the  power  is  found  here  (at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers).  Exercises  in  measurement,  to  give  clear  ideas  as  to  size  and 
direction;  exercises  in  folding,  for  location,  direction,  and  construction,  and  in 
language;  all  of  these  develop  mental  power  and  clear  concepts  without  taxing  the 
accessory  muscles  too  much.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  value  of  first 
expression  through  any  medium  hes  in  the  mental  process  involved,  not  in  the 
result.  The  very  effort  to  tell  what  we  see  or  feel  enables  us  to  see  or  feel  with 
greater  power.  Therefore,  expression  is  a  vital  necessity  to  growth.  I  was  so 
pleased  to  have  that  point  made  strong  this  morning,  that  the  more  we  do  our- 
selves, the  more  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  work  which  has  been  done  by 
others,  perhaps  by  past  generations.  That  is  the  supreme  value  of  the  study  of 
historic  art,  which  we  are  now  bringing  into  the  schools;  the  child,  through  this 
study,  is  coming  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  done — ^just  as  through 
literature  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  best  thought  and  feeling. 

The  thought  which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  concerning  the  work  of  the 
first  four  grades  is,  to  begin  with  free  thought,  with  spontaneity,  and  work  gradu- 
ally through  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  into  accuracy  of  thought  and 
expression. 

Manual  Training  in  the  First  Four  Grades  of  the  Workingman's  School. 

[By  Jessie  Wight.] 

Manual  training  in  the  Workingman's  School  begins  in  the  kindergarten,  where 
the  child  illustrates  some  mathematical  truth  or  forms  objects  which  his  infant 
mind  invests  with  life  and  beauty.  Later  the  demand  of  the  child  is  for  real  mate- 
rial— not  one  kind,  but  a  variety.    As  he  comes  in  contact  'with  all  kinds  of  material 
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in  his  out-door  existence,  and  as  we  wish  to  connect  his  school  life  with  home  life, 
we  do  not  limit  ourselves  to  one  series  of  manual  training,  as,  for  instance,  wood- 
work, and  complete  that  series  before  taking  up  something  else.  Our  plan  is,  rather, 
to  introduce  many  kinds,  but  all  coordinated  toward  a  common  end,  i.  e.,  an  all- 
around  natural  development. 

*  *  *  *  »  »  « 

Sewing  in  the  Primary  School. 

[By  Mary  Schekck  Woolman,  Teachers  College.] 

I  am  so  frequently  asked  if  I  think  it  is  right  for  children  to  have  sewing  the  first 
foiu:  years  of  school,  that  I  shall  spend  a  short  time  in  giving  a  few  of  my  reasons 
for  saying,  "  Yes,  I  do  believe  in  it." 

If  we  can  find  anything  directly  educating,  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  interest 
of  little  children,  we  have  certainly  gained  a  point.  Sewing  does  certainly  appeal 
to  the  interest.  I  always  find  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  fond  of  it  and 
enjoying  their  lessons.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  little  children  want  to  do;  they  see 
their  mothers  sewing  and  immediately  want  to  try.  I  never  heard  of  any  mother 
who  thought  it  was  bad  for  the  child — it  was  alw£[ys  for  herself.  The  children  cer- 
tainly learn  easily  in  these  first  four  years. 

WHY  AND  HOW  SEWING   SHOULD   BE  TATTGHT  IN  THE  CLASS. 

But  the  question  is  not  so  much  how  interesting  it  is  to  them,  nor  how  quickly 
they  may  learn,  as  how  fundamental  the  lessons  are.  Here  the  way  of  teaching  it 
makes  a  vast  difference.  It  can  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  training  the  atten- 
tion and  observation. 

If  the  children  are  taught  in  the  old  way  of  showing  each  chUd,  only  the  imitative 
faculty  is  cultivated;  the  child  should  be  taught  by  a  demonstration  of  the  subject 
to  an  entire  class  at  once.  It  requires  close  attention  and  observation  on  the  part  of 
each  child  to  understand  this  demonstration;  then  she  must  go  to  work,  and  before 
her  will  be  the  evidence  of  how  well  or  ill  she  has  attended,-  or  of  how  her  fingers 
obey  the  brain.  Could  there  be  a  better  proof  of  error  ?  Even  a  child  can  see  and 
acknowledge  his  faults  when  thus  shown  him. 

This  way  of  teaching  generates  the  power  of  expression,  for  the  children  should 
be  closely  questioned  on  what  they  have  done,  how  they  have  done  it,  and  the  use 
of  the  process  and  result.  Gradually  they  will  find  in  their  homes,  and  in  going 
about  in  the  world,  such  close  connection  between  their  work  at  school  and  outside 
that  they  wiU  desire  to  tell  of  it  aU;  and  beside  the  power  of  expression  will  be 
generated  an  interest  in  work  generally  which  will  be  a  beginning  of  sympathy  with 
society,  with  work  and  the  worker,  which  cannot  be  begun  too  young..  This  f eeUng 
is  greatly  aided  by  another  part  of  the  work,  for  all  children  should  understand  the 
manufacture  of  the  tools  and  materials  they  are  using.  This  is  of  great  interest  and 
help  to  children,  in  keeping  their  eyes  open  wherever  they  go. 

THE  LESSON  IN  WEAVING. 

In  the  first  primary  grade,  in  the  lesson  on  weaving,  I  find  the  greatest  interest. 
We  have  our  own  little  loom  for  demonstration.  First,  the  way  is  prepared  without 
the  loom,  and  the  next  lesson  the  loom  is  brought  in  and  its  parts  and  workings  dis- 
cussed while  certain  children  do  the  work  on  it  and  give  the  lesson.  After  seeing 
the  loom  but  once,  one  little  fellow  at  the  following  lesson  gave  me  a  drawing  he 
had  made  of  it  from  memory.  On  one  sheet  he  had  warp  represented  by  long  ver- 
tical lines,  woof  by  horizontal  lines — ^but  the  woof  difiEeredfrom  the  warp  by  having 
the  continuous  thread  turning  back  for  selvedge,  and  at  the  side  of  this  he  wrote 
"selvedge"  phonetically.  Inside  was  the  loom,  with  frame,  treadles,  harness, 
warp-beam  and  web-beam  complete — he  had  even  marked  the  warp-threads  in  blue 
and  white  crayons,  that  being  the  color  of  the  threads  in  our  own  loom.  It  is  a 
very  usual  thing  to  have  the  children  say,  "  When  will  you  tell  us  of  needles,  when 
of  silk?"  etc. — showing  their  interest  in  the  manufacture. 

This  work  is  fruitful  of  sense  training;  the  touch  becomes  acute  in  work  as  well 
as  in  recognizing  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen;  the  eye  is  trained  in  measuring  distances, 
the  color  sense  can  be  developed  to  affect  both  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual  nature;  if, 
as  many  educators  feel,  a  complete  sense  training  is  desirable  and  necessary,  sewing 
has  many  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Further,  as  soon  as  the  children  can,  they  should  make  little  useful  articles  of 
various  kinds,  for  it  makes-a)£ij^usfi£iiLa±»home  a^^develops  a  desire  to  do. 
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METHOD  OP  CLASS  TEACHING. 

All  this  need  not  injure  the  eyes  nor  require  too  exact  adjustment.  Begin  the 
lessons  in  the  first  primary  grade  with  drills  to  teach  the  class  in  unison  how  to 
thread  needles,  hold  needles,  use  thimbles,  hold  work,  etc.  When  material  is  used, 
take  that  which  gives  the  least  resistance,  such  as  canvas  and  wool;  the  canvas 
should  not  be  fine,  but  a  coarse  jute;  this  can  be  used  several  months.  Let  a  lesson 
be  carefully  explained  for  one  or  two  lessons  before  making  a  stitch,  then  make  the 
stitch  on  a  demonstration  frame  before  the  children,  draw  it  on  the  board,  explain 
it  and  its  use;  let  the  children  draw  it  on  the  board  and  criticise  each  other's  work. 
After  this  preparation  difiiculties  will  have  disappeared,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  go  to  work.  Use  coai'se  needles  and  fine  thread  when  they 
begin  to  work  on  muslm,  and  give  only  the  simplest  geometrical  designs  to  follow — 
no  flowers,  animals,  nor  intricate  patterns.  Let  the  stitch  be  as  large  as  they  desire, 
provided  it  is  accurate  and  will  serve  its  purpose.  I  find  an  entire  class,  in  this 
way,  will  do  about  even  work,  and  will  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time,  the  diflS.- 
culty  really  being  to  keep  them  to  coarse  enough  work,  so  that  later  they  may 
readily  and  without  injury  to  themselves  pass  to  finer  materials  and  processes. 

VERY  BAELY  TRAINING  DESIRABLE. 

One  more  (luestion — "  Will  they  not  learn  as  easily  later?"  I  find  they  do  not. 
Boys  beginning  sewing  in  fourth  and  fifth  grades  have  great  difiiculty  with  their 
hands,  and  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  early  training  they  should  have  had.  I 
remember  a  class  of  fifth-gi-ade  boys  to  whoin  I  had  to  give  regular  muscle  drill 
before  tltey  could  get  the  flngei-s  to  go  in  position;  it  would  take  them  a  long  while 
to  make  their  hands  as  supple  and  dextrous  as  first-grade  children's  are  in  a  few 
weeks.    Girls,  too,  I  find,  have  difficulty  in  beginning  later  on. 

At  the  Waldorf  exhibit  of  sewing  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a  book  of  model 
work.  All  the  first  part  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  the  regular  course;  further  on 
in  the  book  was  another  set  of  models,  headed  by  the  words  "  This  is  for  the  benefit 
of  those  educators  who  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  put  sewing  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  claiming  that  later  the  girls  will  take  to  it  naturally;  these  models  show 
how  they  took  to  it."  Then  followed  the  series  of  models,  a  crying  argument  for 
the  need  of  early  training. 

The  reading  of  the  papers  at  each  session  was  followed  hj  an  open 
discussion.  These  discnssions  were  of  general  interest.  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  above  paper  Mr. 
Bennett  introduced  the  next  speaker  as  having  been  the  originator 
of  the  kind  of  manual  training  work  known  as  "slip  work." 

Manual  Training  for  the  Second  Pour  Years  in  School. 

[By  Chables  E.  Richards,  Director  of  Department  of  Science  and  Teclinology,  Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 

The  Conunissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  WiQiam  T.  Harris,  has  made  a  statement 
somewhere  that  of  every  hundred  pupils  in  the  common  schools  only  about  five  go 
on  into  the  high  schools;  and  in  one  of  the  last  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  it 
is  stated  that  of  the  14,700,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  less  than 
700,000  go  beyond  the  common  or  the  grammar  school  period;  14,000,000  being  in 
the  i>rimary  and  the  grammar  grades.  These  figures  indicate  at  once  the  vast 
importance  of  all  grammar-grade  work  as  relating  to  the  education  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  this  is  certainly  as  true  of  manual  training  as  of  any  other  subject. 
The  educational  value  of  manual  training,  its  value  in  inculcating  habits  of  pains- 
taking and  persistent  application  is  pretty  generally  recognized,  but  it  is  apparent, 
if  this  subject  is  to  reach  its  true  value  and  to  afl'ect  largely  the  educational  work 
of  the  country,  it  must  reach  these  ninety-five  pupils  whose  education  stops  at  the 
grammar  school  as  well  as  the  five  pupils  who  go  beyond. 

THE    introduction    OP    MANUAL    TRAINING    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    IN    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS  INVOLVES  VERY  DIFFERENT  PROBLEMS. 

The  grammar  school  problem  is  not  only  the  most  important  problem  that  manual 
training  has  to  deal  with,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem.  It  is  very 
much  more  of  a  problem  than  the  high  school  problem.    The  problem  of  teaching 
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shop  work  had  really  been  worked  out  before  manual  ti-aining  was  introduced  into 
the  high  schools.  The  mechanic  arts  com-ses  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  were  established  in  the  year  after  the  Centennial,  had  proven 
that  shop  work  instruction  could  be  carried  on  smoothly  and  evenly  in  connection 
w^ith  the  regular  class-room  studies,  and  these  courses  were  available  as  models  at 
the  foundation  of  the  manual-training  high  school.  To  be  sure  the  students  were 
in  one  case  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  other  case  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-one,  but  the  courses  only  needed  to  be  modified  in  details,  and  were 
capable  of  being  applied,  on  the  whole,  to  the  new  conditions  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  the  extent  to  which  these  courses  were  so  applied,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  high  schools  have  worked  upon  one  line  was  shown  very  strikingly  by 
the  exhibits  at  Chicago  two  years  ago.  The  exhibits  of  the  high-school  shop  work 
shown  there  were  strikingly  uniform  in  character;  the  same  general  scheme  had 
been  used  and,  in  general,  the  same  methods-  and  ideas  of  work  had  been  applied. 

MANUAl    TRAINING    IN    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS    MUST    BE   ADAPTED  TO    THE  AGE    OP 

THE   PUPILS. 

But  in  the  grammar-grade  work  no  such  example  is  at  hand.  The  boy  of  twelve 
is  a  very  different  creature  from  the  bojr  of  fifteen,  and  the  shop-work  methods  of 
the  high  school  cannot  be  pulled  down  into  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  and 
produce  efficient  manual  training.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  unfortunate  experi- 
ments in  manual  training  have  been  those  in  which  the  details  and  exercises  fit 
for  high-school  boys  have  been  brought  down  into  the  grammar  grades. 

This  diversity — or  rather  this  lack  of  any  single  scheme — was  also  shown  at  Chi- 
cago. The  diversity  of  schemes  of  grammar-school  work  was  as  prominent  as  the 
uniformity  of  the  high-school  work.  The  exhibit  at  Chicago  comprised'an  almost 
endless  diversity  of  schemes  of  grammar-school  work,  slip  work,  knife  work,  sloyd, 
and  various  courses  of  joinery  and  constructive  work,  and  the  collection,  as  a  whole, 
showed  very  strongly  the  experimental  character  of  the  manual  training  w^ork  in 
the  grammar  grades.  It  also  showed  what  a  large  number  of  experimenters  were 
engaged  upon  the  problem  and  how  energetically  the  subject  was  being  developed. 

As  I  studied  exhibits  at  the  fair,  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  work  seemed  to  me 
to  be  in  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  too  much  was  attempted;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  courses  were  ambitious  to  a  degree.  Constructive  projects 
involving  a  considerable  number  of  shop  tools  were  attempted  by  pupils  of  grammar- 
school  age  that  were  manifestly  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  average  boy  in  these 
grades;  there  had  been  too  much  pulling  down  in  these  cases  from  the  work  of  the 
high  school.     The  dangers  from  such  attempts  are  of  course  very  great. 

******  » 

We  are  still  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  we  shaU  be  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  for  some  years  to  come,  as  far  as  grammar-grade  manual  training 
goes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  manual  training  course  that  is  to  be  developed 
in  the  future  and  is  to  apply  in  a  broad  way  to  our  educational  conditions  must 
embody  these  three  principles — simplicity  of  methods,  economy  of  equipment  and 
of  operation,  and  a  content  that  shall  be  of  interest  to  the  pupU. 

Chip  Cabving. 

Py  Josephine  Mahau,  East  Orange,  N.  J.] 

During  the  past  year  this  work  has  been  taught  with  satisfactory  results  to  some 
of  the  pupils  of  our  highest  grammar  grade.  Manual  training  in  this  grade  has,  so 
far,  been  entirely  optional,  and  arranged  to  come  in  periods  that  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  study;  that  is,  those  who  wished  to  take  it  could  do  so  by  forfeiting  one 
study  hour  a  week.  These  students  have  also  been  allowed  to  choose  one  of  three 
forms  of  work — sewing,  joinery  or  chip  carving.  Let  me  explain  that  manual 
training  with  us  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  for  reasons  which  seemed  good, 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  has  been  allowed.  Another  year  the  carving  will 
probably  be  done  in  a  lower  grade.  Last  September,  of  the  ninety  pupils  in  this 
class,  eighty-three  per  cent  chose  the  manual  training  work  in  some  form.  Of 
these  sixty -four  per  cent  took  carving.  An  hour  a  week  for  a  year  may  seem  a 
long  time  to  give  to  work  as  narrow  in  range  as  this  necessarily  is  on  account  of 
the  simple  tools  used;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  vacations  and  examinations, 
this  means  only  a  trifiing  thirty-five  hours  or  so. 

As  a  basis  of  the  more  artistic  carving  in  relief,  these  thirty-five  hours  do  not 
seem  to  be  misspent.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  like  the  work.  While  they  are 
not  old  enough,  and  have  not  been  trained  to  appreciate  in  detail  the  beauties  of 
patterns  resulting  from  flowing  curves,  they  can  admire  the  rhythmic  arrangement 
of  the  geometrical  forms  ®j^/f jgg^  ^q^^^gj^jQg^fiflgakes  a  good  basis  on  which  to 
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start  the  free  work  of  advanced  grades.  This  kind  of  carving  depends  for  its  effect, 
of  course,  on  the  repetition  of  a  few  simple  elements.  The  pupils  soon  learn  to 
make  changes  in  these;  and  these  new  forms,  when  multiplied  over  a  surface,  pro- 
duce such  an  original  effect  as  to  make  an  easy  and  pleasing  beginning  in  design- 
ing. This  work  also  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and 
skill  in  arrangement.  At  first  the  pupils  have  trouble  in  merely  copying  a  design, 
as  they  do  not  seem  able  to  discriminate  the  fundamental  shapes. 

Such,  work  as  this  requires  correct  seeing,  good  judgment  and  ability  to  make 
close  comparisons.  It  gives  good  opportunities  for  studying  the  nature  of  wood, 
and  it  requires  delicate  and  varied  combinations  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm.  Its  chief  attraction  consists  in  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  tool 
is  handled,  and,  for  this  reason,  ought  to  please  those  who  would  rigidly  exclude 
from  manual  training  everything  that  is  not  worked  to  a  line. 

The  Cost  of  a  Manual  Training  Outfit. 

The  following  report  on  the  cost  of  installing  a  manual  training 
plant  is  of  practical  interest  to  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  introducing  courses  of  manual  training  in  public 
or  private  schools. ' 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  necessary  expense 
to  be  incurred  in  first  introducing  these  new  methods,  a  circular  let- 
ter, asking  definite  questions  as  to  the  cost  per  hundred  pupils  of  the 
equipment  for  manual  training,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jacques  to  city 
superintendents  and  supervisors  of  manual  training.  From  the 
seventy  or  more  replies  received,  the  data  was  obtained  from  which 
this  report  was  compiled. 

Results  of  an  Iistvestigation  of  the  Cost  of  Manual  Training. 

[By  Hubert  R.  Jacques,  Student,  Teachers  College.] 

The  copy  of  the  circular  letter  of  inquiry  and  the  words  of  expla- 
nation with  which  the  article  opens  are  omitted.  The  following 
concise  summaries  and  comments  are  given  by  Mr.  Jacques  : 

The  cost  of  manual  training  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 

(1)  That  of  the  original  equipment,  not  including  buildings,  and 

(2)  That  for  the  yearly  maintenance,  including  teacher's  salary,  suppUes  and 
repairs. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  joinery  is  taught  to  the  pupOs  of  the  eighth  grade,  thft 
equipment  costs  $110  per  hundred  children.  In  Chicago  an  equipment  of  twelve 
double  benches,  each  fitted  with  a  full  set  of  necessary  tools,  makes  it  possible  to 
give  one  lesson  a  week  in  joinery  to  360  boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  total  cost  of  this  equipment  was  $600,  or  $166  per  hundred  pupils.  Supplies, 
repairs  and  teacher's  salary  require  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $1,300.  "Washington, 
D.  Calso  includes  joinery  as  a  subject  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  WhUe 
the  cost  is  considerably  more  than  at  either  Cleveland  or  Chicago — $319  per  hundred 
pupils — it  would  be  reduced  to  about  $250  if  the  plant  were  worked  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  In  one  of  the  New  Jersey  towns  where  manual  training  has  been  intro- 
duced the  outfit  for  the  joinery  room  cost  $466.  There  are  but  seventy  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade  taking  this  work,  so  that  the  cost  per  hundred  amounts  to  $665.  The 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  equipment  can  accommodate  a  much  greater 
number  of  pupils.  A  town  in  Connecticut  has  spent  about  $300  per  hundred  pupils 
in  equipping  for  joinery  in  the  eighth  grammar  and  first  high  school  grades.  Here 
again  the  ratio  could  be  reduced  by  keeping  the  work  in  continuous  operation.  In 
Salem,  Mass. ,  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grades,  in  groups  of 
twenty-five,  spend  a  half  day  every  two  weeks  in  the  joinery  room.  An  expendi- 
ture of  $850  provides  an  equipment  for  400  boys.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  wood  joinery 
in  the  sixth,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grammar  and  the  three  high  school  grades. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  boys  are  provided  for  at  a  cost  of  $110  per  hundred.  Each 
boy  has  three  lessons  per  week.  The  figures  thus  far  presented  show  a  variation 
from  $110  to  $665  per  hundred  pupils  for  equipments  to  carry  on  joinery  work  in 
the  grammar  school. 

The  many  apparent  discrepancies  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  in  the  foregoing 
figures,  disappear  upon  closer  examination.  For  example,  if  the  equipment  in  the 
New  Jersey  town  lefetved  ^^f^ff^^jj/jfgf^^^^^  as  many  pupils  as  at  present. 
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the  cost  per  hvindred  would  be  about  |155,  In  one  or  two  instances  the  expendi- 
tures, when  the  equipment  is  used  to  its  fullest  capacity,  are  shown  to  be  more  than 
$200.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  cited,  the  cost  would  range  from  $110  to  about 
$170  per  hundred  pupils,  if  the  equipment  were  used  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
during  the  school  day.  The  main  cause,  therefore,  for  these  wide  variations  seems 
to  be  the  failure  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  facilities  at  hand. 
Mr.  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  sends  the  following  estimate  for  a  joinery  equipment: 


30  benches 

30  sets  of  tools 300 

Extra  tools,  oases,  incidentals 800 

Total I8O0 

Allowing  for  irregularities  which  are  bound  to  occur,  Mr.  Leavitt  selects  35  as  the 
average  number  of  children  in  a  class.  Ten  classes  per  week  would  then  include 
350  pupils,  and  the  equipment  would  cost  $320  per  hundred.  By  reducing  the  time 
so  that  each  boy  spends  li  hours  per  week  at  the  bench,  this  equipment  would 
accommodate  375  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $313  per  hundred.  These  figures  may  be 
regarded  as  the  maximum  necessary  cost  of  an  equipment  required  for  joinery  as 
taught  in  the  public  grammar  school.  A  joiuery  equipment  similar  in  character  to 
that  of  Teachers  College  could  be  obtained  at  about  the  following  cost: 

Bench $10. 00 

Tools 5. 00 

Total $15. 00  per  bench. 

20  benches $300 

Special  tools 40 

Cases  or  lockers 135 

Total $465 

While  this  does  not  provide  for  quite  as  many  tools  as  there  are  in  the  outfit  above 
mentioned,  it  still  leaves  an  equipment  with  which  first  class  work  can  be  done. 
Cases  less  elaborate  than  those  at  the  Teachers  College  woxild  meet  the  requirements 
satisfactorily.  If  we  arrange  for  one  lesson  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  per  week 
for  each  pupil,  this  equipment  will  accommodate  300  children  at  a  cost  of  $155  per 
hundred.  Should  the  tim^e  be  hmited  to  one  hour  per  week,  as  in  some  of  the  places 
already  named,  the  cost  per  hundred  pupils  could  be  reduced  to  about  $100.  With 
ordinary  usage  five  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  original  cost  ought  to  provide  for 
repairs.  The  annual  outlay  for  supplies,  such  as  lumber  and  hardware,  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  teacher  and  the  character  of  the  models.  With  small 
models  and  careful  supervision,  $40  per  hundred  pupils  may  be  sufficient,  while 
large  models  and  an  incompetent  teacher  might  easily  require  three  times  that 
amount  for  suppUes  and  repairs  for  a  year.  Mr.  Leavitt's  figures  show  |64  per 
hundi-ed  pupils  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  expenses  during  the  year  except 
the  salai7 of  the  teacher,  which  is  placed  at  $900.  At  Salem,  Mass.,  where  130  boys 
are  provided  for,  the  teacher's  salary,  together  with  the  cost  of  repairs  and  supphes, 
amounts  to  $1,300.    Chicago  spends  the  same  amount  in  providing  for  360  boys. 

The  teacher's  salary  ranges  from  $600  to  $1,300  depending  on  the  locality  and  the 
teacher's  competency.  A  knowledge  of  methods  and  ability  to  organize  do  away 
with  much  costly  experimenting.  A  teacher  at  $1,300  who  is  a  conservative  man- 
ager and  under  whose  guidance  the  child's  character  is  strengthened  and  broadened 
is  cheaper  than  a  less  competent  one  at  $600.  A  trained  teacher  will  often  save  tc 
the  city  more  than  the  extra  amount  of  his  salary.  In  too  many  cases  the  effort  is 
to  see  either  how  much  or  how  little  money  may  be  spent  for  manual  training. 
The  welfare  of  the  children  should  never  be  outweighed  by  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Elementary  work  in  wood  has  been  introduced  in  a  number  of  forms  under  such 
names  as  sloyd,  knife  work,  chip  carving,  slip  work  or  work  in  thin  wood.  In  on« 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  Illinois  knife  work  has  been  introduced  into  the  7th  grade  a1 
a  cost  of  $75  per  hundred  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  at  Cleveland,  whew 
similar  work  is  carried  on  in  the  5th,  the  6th  and  the  7th  grades,  was  $40  per  hundred 
pupils.  Springfield,  Mass. ,  spent  $125  per  hundred  pupils  in  equipping  for  this  kind 
of  work.  At  Cleveland  the  regular  class  teacher  gives  the  instruction,  under  tht 
direction  of  a  supervisor,  while  at  the  other  two  places  special  teachers  are  employed. 

At  Montclair,  N.  J.,  work  in  thin  wood  is  taught  by  the  regular  class  teacher  tc 
the  pupils  of  the  5th  grade.  The  equipment  costs  $50  per  hundred  children.  Mr, 
L.  E.  Ackerman  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  makes  a  carefully  prepared  statement  it 
which  he  shows  that  a  tray  with  a  cutting  block,  knife,  rule,  triangle  and  com- 
passes could  be  provided fQy^Jf.^Cf  !lfy.  Ikakiviami  Aggests  that  in  a  school  having 
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a  total  of  300  pupils  in  the  five  upper  grades,  each  pupU  be  provided  with  an  indi- 
vidual outfit  to  be  kept  in  a  specially  provided  case  in  the  regular  class  room. 
Allowing  $50.00  for  cases  this  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $170  per  hundred 
pupils.  If  the  usual  plan  were  adopted,  an  equipment  of  thirty  such  outfits,  placed 
in  a  separate  room  fitted  with  ordinary  single  desks,  the  cost,  including  that  of  the 
necessary  case  but  excluding  that  for  the  desks,  would  be  about  $50.00  per  hundred 
pupils.  With  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  various  class  programs  each  pupU  might 
then  devote  two  hours  per  week  to  this  work.  From  $35  to  $30  would  furnish 
material  for  one  year's  work. 

An  equipment  which  would  serve  for  slip  or  knife  work,  chip  carving  or  very 
elementary  sloyd  could  be  provided  at  about  the  following  cost.  24  complete  sets 
of  tools  and  the  necessary  case  for  storing  them  when  not  in  use  about  $100.  Allow- 
ing $135  for  closet  room,  a  case  for  storing  stock  and  unfinished  work,  the  outfit 
would  cost  about  $335.  If,  during  the  week,  each  group  or  class  were  to  take  two 
lessons  of  an  hour's  duration,  340  children  would  then  be  provided  for.  Thus  an 
equipment  sufficiently  complete  to  carry  this  line  of  work  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  grade  inclusive  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  about  $90  or  $95  per  hundred 
pupils.  As  in  joinery,  the  cost  of  maintenance  wiU  depend  on  the  models  and  class 
management.  For  ordinary  work  from  $30  to  $30  per  hundred  pupils  will  provide 
for  necessary  supphes  and  repairs. 

Clay  laodeling  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  one  of  the  large  towns  near 
New  York  City  at  a  cost  of  $100  per  hundred  pupils.  In  several  systems  of  schools, 
modeling,  paper  folding,  cai'dboard  cutting  and  color  work  are  combined  as  one 
item  of  expense  under  the  general  heading  "Manual  Training."  The  equipment 
for  this  kind  of  work  in  the  first  four  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools  cost  $1.50  per 
hundred  children.  The  equipment  for  the  schools  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the 
instruction  is  carried  through  the  eight  grades,  cost  $3.75  per  hundred  pupils. 

A  piece  of  oUed  cloth,  a  common  slate,  a  spool  or  two  of  stout  thread  provides  a 
clay  modeling  equipment  which  may  be  utilized  in  any  of  the  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Allowing  each  pupil  to  devote  two  hours  per  week  to  this  kind  of 
work,  60  such  outfits,  passed  from  room  to  room  will  provide  for  a  maximum  of  750 
children  at  a  cost  of  about  $3.00  per  hundred.  Adding  to  this  an  allowance  of  $2.00 
for  models,  stone  jars  and  incidentals  the  equipment  will  not  cost  over  $4.00  per 
hundred  pupils.  The  average  teacher  can,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  gain  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subject  to  teach  it  to  the  children.  From  $2.00  to  $4.00  will 
provide  clay  for  one  hundred  pupils  for  one  year. 

It  has  been  seen  that  joinery  has  been  successfully  introduced  at  a  cost  of  $110.00 
per  hundred  pupUs,  and  that  with  one  hour  per  week  for  each  child  even  this  figure 
might  be  slightly  reduced.  If  the  lesson  were  lengthened  to  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  the  equipment,  unless  affected  by  unusual  local  influences,  could  be  pro- 
vided for  about  $150.00  or  $160.00  per  hundred  pupils.  Under  careful  supervision, 
from  $40.00  to  $60.00  per  hundred  pupils  wiU  be  ample  for  a  year's  supply  of  mate- 
rial. An  equipment  sufficiently  complete  to  carry  on  elementary  woodworking  can 
be  secured  tor  about  $90. 00  per  hundred  pupils.  $4. 00  for  equipment  and  from  $4. 00 
to  $5.00  per  hundred  pupils  for  yearly  maintenance  is  a  liberal  estimate  for  clay 
modehng.  Cardboard  cutting  and  paper  folding  will  cost  but  little  if  any  more 
than  clay  modeling.  Where  a  special  room  is  desired  for  any  of  these  elementary 
forms  of  manual  training,  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary  desks  must  be  added. 
The  original  intention  was  to  arrange  these  figures  according  to  grades,  but  the 
differences  were  so  shght  that  it  was  found  impractical.  Special  teachers  are  recom- 
mended in  the  majority  of  cases.  Where  the  regular  teacher  gives  the  instruction 
bhe  work  is  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor. 

In  conclusion :  'The  more  thorough  and  extended  one's  study,  the  more  apparent 
becomes  the  fact  that  defective  supervision  and  poor  teaching  are  responsible  for  a 
majority  of  the  shortcomings  of  manual  training ;  they  ai-e  the  reasons  why  the 
results  of  manual  training  often  fail  to  justify  the  expenditures  made.  A  failure  to 
30  place  a  given  equipment  that  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  may  use  it  to  advan- 
tage, often  necessitates  a  double  outlay  and  brings  upon  manual  training  advei-se 
ind  unfair  criticism.  And,  finally  the  advocate  of  manual  training  still  has  work 
to  do  in  making  clear  the  fact  that  manual  training  is  character-building  and  not 
merely  a  means  of  developing  manual  dexterity. 

After  tlie  reading  of  the  above  report  the  chairman,  Professor 
Bennett,  in  closing  the  conference,  said : 

This  conference  has  brought  me  into  communication  with  many  teachers  of  man- 
ual training.  The  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every  one  has  been  most 
mcouraging.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  manual  training  teachers  are  beginning,  at 
least,  to  appreciate  how  l^^.*^Jlj^'?ft'^  tt)yPrW¥i4?S^S  '^it^,  and  to  realize  how 
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little  they  know  about  it.  They  are  looking  for  more  light ;  they  are  "  htmgry,"  as 
one  correspondent  expressed  it,  "  for  more  information ; "  they  are  seeking  for  the 
truth.  To  me  this  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  for  the  future  of  manual  training  in 
America. 

Announcement. 

The  Second  Annual  Manual  Training  Conference  and  Exhibition,  under  the 
auspices  of  Teachers  College,  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  16,  1896.  The  subject 
of  the  confei-enoe  will  be  "The  Relation  of  J^anual  Ti-aining  and  Art  Education." 
The  exhibit  will  be  selected  with  reference  to  encouraging  the  introduction  of  more 
beautiful  models  into  courses  of  instruction  in  manual  training. 

This  conference  was  held  as  announced,  and  several  papers  of 
interest  were  read.  I  regret  that  no  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
been  received  in  time  for  fuller  reference  in  this  Appendix. 

The  last  ten  pages  of  the  Bulletin  are  given  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  of  manual  training  school  work,  which  was  shown  in 
connection  with  the  conference  of  1895.  There  are  ten  photographic 
illustrations  of  the  exhibits  shown. 

The  work  shown  is  mostly  that  of  the  iive  higher  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  Exhibits  are  shown  by  the  public  schools  of  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  and,  also,  by  the  Teachers  College,  and  the 
Hebrew  Institute,  New  York  City,  and  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  opening  of  a  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  to  be  held 
in  the  Maoy  Manual  Arts  Building  in  July  and  August,  1896,  was 
also  announced  in  the  Bulletin. 

(f)  Statistics  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  in  City 
Public    Schools  and    other   Institutions   in  the    United 

States.* 

In  the  Annual  Report,  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  1893-94,  (just  being  issued  to  the  public  in  October,  1896),  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  manual  and  industrial  training, 
will  find  some  very  interesting  statistics  relating  to  these  branches 
of  education,  as  they  at  present  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
cities  and  towns,  and  in  other  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

These  tables,  which  give  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  complete  sta- 
tistics of  manual  training  which  have  yet  been  issued,  were  collected 
and  compiled  with  great  care,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Boykin,  of  the  U..S. 
Bureau  of  Education. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  these  valuable  tables  in  this 
volume  of  the  Art  and  Industry  Report  but  as  this  is  not  possible  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  them.  Twenty  pages  of  the 
tables  are  given  to  very  full  details  of  the  manual  training  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  ninety-five  cities  and  towns.  These  are 
followed  by  similar  statistics  in  forty-nine  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade;  in  nineteen  normal  schools;  and  in  seventeen  manual  train- 
ing schools. 

There  are,  also,  industrial  statistics  of  sixty-three  schools  for  the 
colored  race;  also  in  fifty-five  schools  for  the  deaf;  in  twenty-six 
schools  for  the  blind;  in  nineteen  schools  for  the  feeble  minded; 
in  fifty -three  reform  schools  and  reformatories;  in  eighteen  char- 
ity schools;  in  six  trade  schools;  and  in  twenty-seven  United 
States  Indian  schools. 

*See  Report  of  U.  S.  Opmniissioner  of .  EducaJaon  1893-94.    Volume  3,  pages 

3093-3099.  DigitizeaDy  MicrosoftW  '  ^  ^ 
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An  Interesting  Picttjre  of  European  Industrial  Art  Schools, 

Anno  Domini  1896. 

As,  owing  to  circumstances  and  delays  sufficiently  explained  else- 
where in  this  Report,  much  of  the  material  in  the  present  volume  is 
necessarily  of  historical  rather  than  of  contemporary  interest;  I  am 
the  more  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  giving  in  the  following 
recent  paper,  an  account  of  the  Industrial  Art  Schools  of  Europe  as 
they  appeared  to  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  competent  of 
American  educational  observers,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  year  1896. 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  the  accomplished  principal  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  was  one  of  the  first 
pupils  in  Boston  of  that  great  art  master,  the  late  Walter  Smith; 
and  has  been  himself  actively  engaged  in  teaching  ever  since  his 
graduation  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  under 
Professor  Smith,  in  the  early  seventies.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  from  it's  first  small  beginnings;  and  has 
seen  it  grow, — thanks  largely  to  his  own  indefatigable  energy  and  his 
recognized  abilities  as  an  Instructor, — to  the  important  institution 
which  now  ranks  in  the  foremost  class  of  American  Institutions  for 
Technical  Industrial  Art  Training. 

The  comprehensive  general  view  embodied  in  the  following  pa- 
per,— which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  September  eth,  1896, — is  a  popular,  rather  than  a  statistical, 
account  of  some  of  the  English  and  Continental  Schools  of  Indus- 
trial Art.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  detailed 
account  of  some  of  the  Continental  schools  of  this  class,  as  given  in 
a  report  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  when  connected 
with  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School;  since,  in  Mr.  Car- 
ta's paper,  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sev- 
eral schools,  are  set  forth  at  length.*  The  two  accounts  are,  in  a 
measure,  complementary  to  each  other;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
study  them  in  connection. 

The  following  were  the  comments  of  the  "Times"  in  introducing 
Mr.  Miller's  paper. 

Industrial  Art  Abroad. 

I/ESLiE  W.  Miller  Writes  for  the  Times  of  ms  Visit  to  the  Most  Promi- 
nent Schools  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 

To  few  of  the  many  who  sought  foreign  shores  this  sunmier,  have  the  observa- 
tions of  European  travel  been  of  greater  personal  value  and,  by  reason  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  and  the  important  position  he  occupies,  likely  to  result  in  benefit 
to  a  large  part  of  the  community,  than  they  have  been  to  Leslie  W.  Miller,  prin- 
cipal of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.    Mr.  Miller's 


» See  Mr.  Carter's  paper/^^^^(^'/\^g^f^g@5(i»(g|B9-830,  of  the  present  volume. 
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visit  was  made  in  the  interests  of  this  institution  to  study  the  methods  and  practic 
of  the  industrial  art  schools  of  England,  France  and  Germany  and  to  ascertaii 
through  personal  examination  what  ideas  we  could  import  with  profit  for  the  stil 
further  improvement  of  the  Industrial  Art  School. 

Mr.  MUler  saUed  on  May  27,  so  that  he  was  able  to  visit  many  of  the  schools  dur 
ing  their  seasons  of  greatest  activity,  and  to  see  a  large  number  of  important  exhi 
bitions  representing  the  best  work  of  the  year.  The  first  month  he  spent  in  thi 
English  schools,  which  in.  many  respects,  especially  in  what  Mr.  Miller  calls  the! 
general  utility,  their  very  practical  aims  and  the  helpful  influence  they  are  endeavor 
ing  to  exert  on  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  quality  of  their  productions,  are  mon 
hke  the  American  schools.  The  English  point  of  view  is  more  nearly  our  own.  Ii 
London  he  visited  a  large  number  of  typical  schools,  not  only  those  that  have  beei 
organized  and  developed  under  the  science  and  art  department,  a  department  o 
the  government,  but  the  schools  in  and  around  the  English  capital  which  areownec 
and  managed  by  the  various  guilds,  the  like  of  which  we  have  nothing  in  America 
and  which  have  survived  from  mediaeval  times.  He  also  saw  the  schools  of  Leeds 
Bradford,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  besides  smaller  schools  which  flourish  ii 
less  well  known  districts. 

In  all  art  matters,  including  industrial  education,  we  are  inclined  to  attach  ai 
immense  amount  of  importance  to  the  French  example.  What  Mr.  MiUer  has  t( 
say  on  this  point,  as  a  result  of  his  observations  in  the  French  schools,,notably  thosi 
of  Paris,  the  School  of  Decorative  Art  at  Limoges,  the  Textile  School  at  Lyons 
and  the  schools  of  Toulouse,  Anuens  and  Rheims,  among  others,  furnishes  some  o: 
the  most  interesting  paragraphs  of  the  very  valuable  article  he  has  written  for  Th( 
Times,  and  which  is  printed  to-day. 

The  important  matter  which  confronts  the  German  schools,  as  it  does  the  Englisl 
and  as  it  does  the  schools  of  America,  such  as  our  own  Industrial  Art  School,  is  thi 
relation  between  art  training  and  the  mechanical  methods.  Mr.  Mfiler  visited  th( 
schools,  and  wherever  they  were  held,  the  expositions  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich 
Nuremberg,  and,  later  on.  Lucerne,  Zurich  and  Geneva.  These  included  a  numbei 
of  trade  schools,  where  technical  instruction  is  given  in  such  crafts  as  are  indi 
vidual  to  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  estabUshed.  Mr.  Miller's  papei 
wiU  command  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  a  most  important  anc 
timely  subject,  with  which  Philadelphia,  not  only  as  an  art  centre,  but  as  a  com 
mercial  city,  is  deeply  concerned. 

MR.  MILLER'S  PAPER. 

(a)  The  Result  of  Several  Weeks'  Obseevation  of  the  Indttstelai,  Abt 
Schools  of  England,  France  and  Germany  in  1896. 

Without  claiming  for  this  account  of  the  methods  of  some  of  the  more  promineni 
European  schools  that  it  either  aims  or  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  waj 
exhaustive  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  I  have  ventured  to  prepare  it  in  th( 
hope  that,  as  the  record  of  some  fresh  impressions  received  this  summer,  it  may,  it 
its  modest  way,  prove  helpful  as  a  contribution  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  con 
spicuous  if  not  the  most  important  phase  of  current  educational  discussion. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  remember  that  the  whole  question  of  how  to  m»ke 
industrial  education  effective  is  quite  as  eagerly  debated  in  Europe  as  it  is  with  us 
and  although  the  discussion  has  been  going  on  longer,  and  the  schools  are  older 
over  there,  yet  they  are  not  so  very  much  older,  nor  are  the  questions  involved  ir 
the  discussion  much  nearer  a  solution  than  they  are  in  America;  while  as  regards 
the  results  so  far  obtained,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  the  best  Americar 
schools  are  in  their  way  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  in  Europe  with  whicl 
it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  compare  them. 

liberal  support  GHTEN  by  the  government  to  EUROPEAN  ABT  AND  TECHNICAI 

schools. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  have  an  important  lesson  to  learn  from  our  relatives 
across  the  sea.  In  any  one  of  those  great  countries  to  whose  schools  these  imper- 
fect notes  mainly  have  reference,  the  importance  of  industrial  art  education  as  s 
factor  in  the  strength  of  the  state  itself  is  recognized  so  fully  and  unhesitatinglj 
that  the  energy  which  we  are  obliged  to  spend  in  urging  and  advocating  the  mair 
question,  with  those  who  make  our  laws  and  whose  acts  determine  the  character  oi 
our  national  Ufe,  is  mostly  saved.  No  public  institution  in  Germany,  for  example, 
not  the  militaiy  establishment  .itself,  is  more  sure  ^  nermanent  and  ample  support 
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than  are  the  schools  of  ai-t  and  industry  which  flourish  not  in  a  few  great  cities 
alone,  as  with  us,  but  in  ahnost  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the  land.  Of 
France  very  much  the  same  is  true,  although  the  instruction  is  based  on  a  some- 
what different  {principle,  whUe  in  England  the  expenditures  of  the  science  and  art 
department,  which  have  always  been  on  a  scale  so  lavish  as  to  make  American  edu- 
cators green  with  envy,  are  at  present  supplemented  annually  by  the  nearly  four 
million  dollars  of  funds  derived  from  the  tax  on  beer,  for  which  the  Parliament  can 
think  of  no  more  popular  or  patriotic  use  than  to  distribute  it  in  grants  among  the 
different  cities  of  the  kingdom  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  those  forms  of  technical 
instruction  in  which  each  community  is  most  directly  interested. 

Of  this  very  large  sum  a  considerable  portion  is  undoubtedly  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  new  technological  schools,  some  of  which  are  probably  only  indi- 
rectly related  to  either  art  or  industi-y,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  money  goes  to  swell 
the  amount  which  the  government  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  accustomed  to 
disburse  through  the  science  and  art  department,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  grants 
to  the  dififerent  schools  or  of  recompenses  for  meritorious  work,  this  last  being  the 
form  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  government  support  is  administered.  This  sys- 
tem of  recompenses  is  so  characteristic  of  the  English  mind  and  forms  so  striking 
a  feature  of  the  system  of  instruction  to  which  the  government  seems  to  be  so 
unequivocally  committed  that  it  deserves  a  few  words  of  description.  Nothing  like 
it  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  country,  and  yet  the  pernicious  results 
which  everywhere  attend  it  and  with  which  the  most  superficial  student  of  the 
system  cannot  fail  to  be  imjjressed,  do  not  seem  to  have  shaken,  in  the  least  degree, 
the  faith  of  the  authorities  in  whose  control  the  whole  matter  remains. 

WEAKNESS   OF  ENGLISH   SYSTEM  OF  AWARDS  INDICATED. 

Briefly  stated  the  scheme  is  this:  The  works  of  students,  evan  in  the  most  elemen- 
tary schools,  are  regarded,  not  as  exercises,  but  as  results.  The  little  drawings  of 
simple  forms,  and  the  rudimentary  combinations  of  Unes  and  colors  which  do  duty 
as  "  designs"  in  drawing  schools  all  over  the  world,  are  treated  in  England  as  ends 
attained,  and  are  rewarded  by  grants  of  money  from  the  public  purse.  It  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  of  anything  more  trivial  in  itself  or  more  demoralizing  to  the  stu- 
dent, because  such  a  view  of  his  work  as  this  practice  indicates,  means  a  continual 
misapprehension  of  the  spirit  in  which  a  pupil  ought  to  work,  and  the  habit  of 
"babying"  his  drawing  as  something  valuable  and  interesting  in  itself ,  instead  of 
making  it  a  means  of  acquiring  and  recording  information  and  quickened  percep- 
tion on  his  own  part,  leads,  and  can  possibly  lead,  to  but  one  result.  A  rather  high 
level  of  respectable  mediocrity  is  reached  in  a  vast  number  of  schools,  but  the  pupil 
of  real  talent,  whose  abUities  it  would  seem  to  be  the  highest  aim  of  such  a  system 
to  develop  and  utilize,  is  invariably  repelled  or  repressed.  This  result  is  perfectly 
apparent  throughout  the  system  and  it  is  apparently  unavoidable  under  present 
conditions.  So  true  is  this  and  so  well  is  it  understood  by  the  authorities  themselves 
that  it  is  continually  referred  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued; such  results  as  are  obtained  being  pointed  to  rather  proudly  as  something 
which  in  no  way  indicates  any  marked  talent  or  ability  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
but  as  the  product  of  the  "system"  pui-e  and  simple. 

Obvious  as  are  the  hmitations  of  this  method  of  procedure,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  seems  to  be  weU  adapted  to  the  English  mind  and  to  fit  in  very  well  with 
other  institutions  to  which  the  English  people  have  long  been  accustomed  and 
which,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  rather  cordially  to  approve.  They  have  immense 
respect  for  institutions  as  such  and  like  to  see  them  organically  complete.  The  sat- 
isfaction which  they  take  in  contemplating,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  supporting,  a 
good  many  things  that  are  characteristically  British  is  something  which,  if  not  quite 
apart  from  any  recognition  of  their  utility,  is  at  least  based  rather  on  completeness 
of  the  organization  itself  than  on  any  high  qualities  in  the  individual  official  which 
their  administration  is  likely  to  either  command  or  develop. 

MARKED  INSTITUTIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

The  national  scheme  of  industrial  art  education  is  just  one  of  many  such  institu- 
tions, of  which  plenty  of  other  examples  wiU  readily  suggest  themselves  to  anyone 
at  all  famfliar  with  the  English  temperament.  Programmes  and  courses  are  pre- 
scribed with  great  definiteness,  and  all  schools,  wherever  located,  that  expect  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  government  are  expected  to  observe  them.  Moreover, 
the  Central  School,  at  South  Kensington,  in  London,  is  mainly,  if  not  solely,  regarded 
as  a  training  school  for  teachers,  so  that  a  body  of  instructors,  admirably  qualified 
to  conduct  the  schools  in  strict  accordance  with  the  reauirements  of  the  system,  is 
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always  available.  Then  not  only  the  works  executed  annually  as  examination  tests, 
but  an  enormous  amount  of  the  regular  exercises,  of  which  the  routine  work  of  the 
classes  consists,  is  sent  to  London  to  be  inspected  and  judged  by  a  body  of  experts 
and  artists,  who  are  not  connected  with  the  schools  in  any  other  way.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  of  this  jury  a  considerable  number  of  medals  and  other 
prizes  are  awarded,  and  the  recompenses  to  the  different  schools,  which  were  spoken 
of  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  are  determined.  Each  exercise  of  the  prescribed  course 
has  its  price,  and  money  is  paid  to  schools  no  matter  where  they  are  located  or  by 
whom  they  are  conducted,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  exercises,  which 
are  sent  up  for  examination,  and  are  done  well  enough  to  be  "passed"  by  the 
inspectors. 

The  examination  of  these  works  is  made  dining  the  summer  vacation,  and  while 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  inspection  is  now  done  at  the  schools  themselves,  so  that 
the  number  of  works  sent  to  London  is  considerably  smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is 
still  enormous,  and  the  conscientious  examination  and  classification  of  all  this  mass 
of  students'  work  is  a  task  of  no  small  dimensions.  No  less  than  88,854  of  these 
studies  were  examined  this  year.  They  were  sent  up  from  1,064  schools  and  were 
judged  by  a  board  of  twenty-four  examiners — ^men  of  the  highest  ability  and  repu- 
tation, and  not  connected  in  any  other  way  with  the  schools  whose  work  it  is  their 
duty  to  inspect. 

THE  RBPEESSION  BATHER  THAN  ENCOTJEAGEMENT  OF  OEIGINAL  GENIUS  DUE  TO  THE 

SYSTEM. 

As  already  noted,  there  is  the  objection  to  all  this  that  it  rather  sets  a  premium 
on  plodding,  and  undoubtedly  tends  to  keep  down  standards,  which  one  cannot  help 
thinking  it  ought  to  be  the  first  business  of  such  establishments  to  exalt.  In  this 
respest  the  English  schools  certainly  contrast  unfavorably  with  those  of  Prance, 
although  it  will  at  the  same  time  have  to  be  admitted  that  in  what  may  be  called 
their  general  utility,  their  very  practical  aims  and  the  great  number  of  those  which 
are  reached  and  helped  by  them,  the  English  schools  accomplish  vastly  more  and 
perform  a  much  more  valuable  service  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  people  than 
do  those,  of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel. 

PRAISEWOKTHY  FEATURES. 

For  what  has  just  been  said  about  the  limitations  of  the  English  schools  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Judged  on  many  other  grounds  their  work  is 
admirable.  They  do  really  carry  even  into  the  most  remote  hamlets  something  of 
the  help  and  opportunity  for  culture  and  refinement  which  art  represents;  they  do 
really  exert  on  the  life  of  the  people  and  on  the  quality  of  their  productions  a  benefi- 
cent and  helpful  influence,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  measure 
and  next  to  impossible  to  overrate. . 

In  the  first  place  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  system  of  schools, 
fairly  weU  furnished  with  oasts  and  collections  of  objects  of  art  and  occupying 
almost  always  good  buildings  of  considerable  architectural  importance  in  the  heart 
of  every  city  and  town,  is,  in  itself,  a  recognition  of  a  principle  which  carries  tre- 
mendous significance  and  acts  as  the  most  powerful  kind  of  a  reminder  of  the  aims 
which  constitute  the  true  greatness  of  communities. 

Then  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  schools,  whatever  criticism  it  may  be  open  to 
on  grounds  which  have  already  been  touched  upon,  is  certainly  admirable  in  many 
ways.  For  one  thing,  it  conserves  and  develops  a  distinctly  national  stvle  in  deco- 
rative design,  and  this  is  something  that  is  all  the  time  growing,  and  in  which 
unmistakable  progress  is  to  be  observed. 

RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ART  WORK  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

There  was  made  in  London  this  summer  not  only  the  usual  exhibition  of  repre- 
sentative works  from  all  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  retrospective  exhi- 
bition as  well,  in  which  were  included  all  the  works  which  had  received  national 
medals  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  comparison  that  was  thus  invited  was,  on 
the  whole,  decidedly  favorable  to  the  more  recent  work  and  the  improvement  was 
especially  noticeable  in  everything  relating  to  practical,  decorative  design.  The 
purpose  by  which  the  different  schools  are  evidently  dominated  is  to  impress  upon 
the  industries  of  the  country  an  increasingly  higher  artistic  character  and  to  culti- 
vate among  their  pupils  the  inclination  to  express,  through  the  processes  of  modern 
manufacture,  the  best  id^^^^^  Microsoft® 
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ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  aERMAN  SYSTEMS  CONCISELY  CONTEASTBD. 

Taken  together  and  subject  to  the  criticism  already  made  that  hardly  anything 
produced  reaches  a  plane  of  very  exceptional  excellence — the  working  of  the  system 
tending  naturally  rather  to  repress  than  to  develop  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
individual  genius — the  work  in  applied  design  of  these  EngUsh  schools  is  certainly 
very  good,  much  better,  if  quantity  and  variety  are  allowed  to  count,  than  that  of 
either  the  French  or  German  schools. 

Toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  all  this  artis- 
ti3  endeavor  and  the  mechanical  methods  of  modern  industrial  production,  the 
English  schools  have  not  contributed  very  much.  As  will  be  shown  later  on,  the 
German  schools  try  to  solve  it — indeed,  they  very  largely  do  solve  it,  by  associating 
instruction  in  the  trades  themselves  with  training  in  art. 

In  France  they  do  not  believe  very  much  in  this  way  of  working,  or  sympathize 
very  much  with  the  aim  which  it  represents;  and,  except  in  a  few  not  very  repre- 
sentative schools,  they  hardly  make  the  attempt  to  combine  these  motives  in  educa- 
tional work.  With  the  French,  instruction  in  a  trade  is  one  thing  and  training  in 
art  is  quite  another,  and  they  have  done  almost  nothing  in  the  direction  of  provi(Eng 
instruction  in  industrial  art.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  high  state  of  development 
which  the  trades  have  attained  in  France  justifies  this  disregard  of  what  is  felt  to 
be  the  really  important  matter  in  England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  America. 
It  is  only  because  the  industrial  aim  is  kept  prominent  and  the  association  with 
industry  continually  emphasized  that  art  education  receives  the  support  that  it  does 
in  England,  and  the  recent  enormous  increase  in  the  sums  disbursed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  technical  education  shows  very  plainly  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  its 
practical  appUcation  that  the  higher  education,  in  art  or  in  anything  else,  makes  its 
strongest,  if  not  its  only  appeal  to  public  interest. 

The  appropriation  for  technical  education  by  the  English  Parliament  of  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  tax  on  beer,  which  has  already  been  cited,  furnishes  probably 
the  most  striking  illustration  that  pould  be  named  of  the  extent  to  which  the  subject 
has  taken  hold  of  the  popular  imagination.  In  any  preceding  age  the  receipts  from 
this  tax,  which  Parliament  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  to  abolish  at  the  bidding 
of  the  prohibitionists,  but  which,  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  which  they  repre- 
sented, it  felt  compelled  to  set  apart  for  some  special  good  work,  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  almshouses  or  something  of  that  sort ;  that  it  is 
now  devoted  to  this  very  practical  educational  work  shows  very  conclusively  how 
popular  the  movement  for  industrial  education  is. 

The  French  Example. 

But  in  France  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  same  way  about  it,  and  probably  they 
do  not  feel  the  same  need  of  educating  their  workmen  that  other  countries  do,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  do  not  need  it  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  At 
any  rate,  they  undoubtedly  rely  much  more  on  the  effect  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts, 
as  such,  and  of  teaching  the  trades,  where  they  teach  them  at  all,  simply  as  trades 
and  much  less  on  the  effort  to  associate  the  two  than  they  do  in  either  England  or 
Germany. 

THE  FEW  TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  PRANCE. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  several  ti-ade  schools  in  France,  schools  of  weaving,  of 
watch-making,  of  furniture,  of  book-making,  including  engraving,  printing,  binding 
and  all  sorts  of  related  branches;  of  carpentry  and  of  metal  work,  but  there  is  much 
less  of  this  kind  of  instruction  there  than  in  Germany,  and  the  attempt  to  correlate 
the  technical  with  the  artistic  training  is  much  less  apparent.  The  textile  school 
at  Lyons  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration  of  this. 

It  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  oftenest  mentioned  technical  schools  in  France, 
and  it  is  as  favorably  placed  as  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  for  such  a  school  to  be. 
Lyons  is  not  only  the  center  of  the  silk  industry  in  France,  but  the  factory  system  is 
practically  unknown,  the  work  being  done  almost  without  exception  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  This  means  that  the  utmost  variety  is  given  to  the  work  and  that 
the  workman,  as  distinguished  from  the  equipment  of  a  mill,  assumes  an  importance 
that  is  un thought  of  in  a  factory  town.  The  conditions,  then,  that  are  always 
regarded  as  most  favorable  to  a  higher  class  technical  school  are  those  that  exist  at 
Lyons,  but  the  textile  school  is  something  of  a  disappointment  to  one  who  has  seen 
those  of  either  England  or  Germany.  It  is  a  weaving  school  pure  and  simple,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  provide  instruction  either  in  design,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
or  in  the  scientific  branches  whose  relation  to  the  textile  industry  is  most  apparent, 
such  as  chemistry  and  nBf^^me^  b^  M/ertfeolfifOien,  that  such  provision  as  is 
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made  in  Prance  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  trades  has  strict  reference  to 
replacing  the  apprenticeship  system  rather  than  to  supplementing  it,  which  is  the 
aim  that  other  people,  including  ourselves,  have  always  kept  in  view. 

PREDOMINANT  INFLTJENCTE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reliance  of  the  French  on  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts 
as  a  refining  influence  which  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  industries  whether  the 
schools  make  any  very  direct  efforts  to  apply  it  or  not,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  All 
the  world  knows  how  ample  is  the  provision  which  is  made  in  France  for  instruct- 
ing in  the  fine  arts  and  how  large  a  part  they  play  in  all  public  work,  and  with  the 
trades  in  a  highly  developed  condition  as  they  are  in  that  country  there  is  undoubt- 
edly some  reason  for  the  different  feeling  with  which  instruction  in  applied  art  is 
regarded  as  compared  with  the  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  in  both  England  and 
Germany. 

ARTISAN  EVENING  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 

There  are  no  less  than  65  free  evening  art  schools  in  Paris  alone  which  are  intended 
for,  and  are  largely  attended  by,  the  artisan  class.  They  are  liberally  supported  by 
the  city  government  and  weU  suppUed  with  models  and  casts,  as,  indeed,  all  French 
schools  are,  the  most  generous  provision  of  everything  of  this  kind  being  always 
made  by  both  the  national  and  municipal  governments,  one  of  the  assurances  that 
is  given  the  visitor  most  proudly  and  most  confidently  being  that  no  request  from 
even  the  most  remote  provincial  school  for  equipment  of  this  kind  is  ever  refused. 
The  4,000  artisans  who  regularly  attend  these  free  art  schools  of  Paris,  which  are 
open  every  week-day  evening  and  every  Simday  morning  from  9  to  12,  represent  the 
real  strength  of  French  industry,  and  without  the  influence  which  these  schools 
exert  it  is  inconceivable  that  France  could  long  retain  the  industrial  leadership  which 
she  now  enjoys. 

But  in  no  other  city  in  the  world  would  it  be  possible  to  find  4,000  workingmen 
ready  and  eager  to  profit  by  such  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art  as  these  schools 
supply.  These  men  demand  and  receive  not  technical  instruction  of  any  kind,  not 
even  much,  if  any,  attention  is  paid  to  decorative  design;  it  is  drawing  and  modeling 
as  understood  by  the  artist,  that  they  are  after;  and  to  these  studies  they  devote 
themselves. 

SCHOOLS  OF  APPLIED  ART  IN  FRANCE. 

The  best,  and,  indeed,  about  the  only  important  school  of  applied  or  industrial 
art  in  Paris  is  the  National  School  of  Decorative  Art  (Ecole  National  des  Arts 
Decoratifs). 

This  school  as  its  name  implies  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  design,  and, 
although  the  regular  work  of  its  1,100  pupils  is  mainly  drawing  and  modeling  from 
the  cast  or  the  living  model,  the  thing  which  is  most  distinctive  in  its  course  is  the 
work  in  original  design. 

It  offers,  among  several  others,  a  very  admirable  course  in  the  "  History  and  Com- 
position of  Ornament,"  and  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  monthly  concours  of  the 
class  and  in  the  annual  competition  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  school  year 
constitutes  the  main  feature  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

But  even  in  these  designs  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  any  particular  form  of 
application;  very  little  concession  is  made,  or  thought  given,  to  those  practical 
requirements,  without  consideration  for  which  no  designer's  work  stands  much 
chance  of  ever  being  carried  out.  They  are  original  compositions  on  given  themes; 
illustrations  of  ideas  indicated  by  the  master,  that  is  all.  Sometimes  the  human 
figure  is  introduced,  but  they  often  consist  of  pure  ornament.  The  best  of  the 
designs  submitted  in  these  competitions  are  undoubtedly  rather  more  artistic,  rather 
freer  and  more  masterly  in  treatment,  than  anything  that  is  often  seen  in  eitber  the 
English  or  the  German  schools. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  modeling  and  some  very  admirable  work  was 
shown  this  year  in  this  department,  including  original  designs  for  architectural 
ornaments,  fountains,  memorial  structures,  tablets,  etc.  As  in  all  schools  of  this 
kind  in  France  the  instruction  is  absolutely  free  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it, 
which  amounts  to  rather  more  than  $31 ,000  a  year,  is  borne  partly  by  the  nation  and 
partly  by  the  city  of  Paris.  In  addition  to  the  school  described  above  there  is  one  for 
gu-ls  in  another  part  of  the  city,  in  which  the  study  of  plants,  flowers  and  other 
natural  forms,  accompanied  by  an  analysis  and  application  of  their  decorative  qual- 
ities, seemed  to  me  about  the  best  work  of  this  kind  that  I  saw  produced  in  any 
school  in  Europe.  „ , 
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There  is  another  School  of  Decorative  Art  at  Limoges,  which  was  established,  or 
at  least  reorganized,  a  few  years  ago  under  the  same  very  able  director — M.  Lajolais — 
who  has  charge  of  the  school  in  Paris.  The  school  is  characterized  by  a  rather  niore 
distinct,  or  at  least  more  special  industrial  purpose  than  the  one  at  Paris,  as  it  is 
conducted  with  direct  reference  to  the  ceramic  manufactures  for  which  Limoges 
has  long  been  famous.  The  students  not  only  work  out  very  completely  on  paper 
their  designs  for  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  make  most  admirable 
studies  from  nature  with  reference  to  this  kind  of  apphcation,  but  they  decorate  the 
china  itself  and  etch  the  plates  used  in  the  production  of  printed  decoration.  In 
this  school  also  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  modeling,  which  is  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  designer  of  ceramic  forms.  Schools  with  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar purpose,  but  with  hardly  so  highly  specialized  an  aim,  exist  also  at  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  Eoubaix,  Amiens,  Eheims,  Lille  and  a  good  many  other  places,  nearly 
every  provincial  town  in  France  having  at  least  one,  but  in  them  all  it  is  ai-t  that 
forms  the  basis  of  instruction,  not  technical  work  of  any  kind. 

The  German  Example. 

AU  this  is  different  in  Germany.  The  aim  of  the  German  schools  is  intensely 
practical,  and  generous  as  is  the  provision  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  their  asso- 
ciation with  industrial  education  is  strenuously  insisted  on  everywhere,  the  pupils 
being  trained  in  the  technical  processes  of  the  trades  as  carefully  as  they  are  taught 
to  api)reciate  the  aims  of  the  artist.  Throughout  Germany  and  Austria,  too  (indeed, 
the  initiative  of  this  now  well-nigh  imiversal  effort  among  German-speaking  peoples 
to  give  technical  training  a  prominent  place  in  education  was  probably  talien  by 
Austria),  classes  in  all  sorts  of  trade  processes  are  in  operation,  either  in  separate 
schools  (Fachschulen),  which  are  very  common  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  as  depart- 
ments of  the  schools  of  industrial  art  in  the  cities.  A  list  of  these  schools  would 
include  a  list  of  the  trades  themselves — ^hardly  less  than  that;  joinery,  masonry 
and  the  building  trades  generally,  clock-making  and  carving  as  applied  to  clock 
cases;  jewelry  and  goldsmith  work;  metal  work,  including  wrought  iron  and  the 
casting  and  chasing  of  bronze;  pottery,  violin-making,  watch-making,  weaving,  etc. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  student,  not  only  of  educational  affairs  as 
such,  but  of  tlie  causes  which  underlie  that  modern  industrial  competition  which 
is  fast  assuming  the  character  of  warfare,  than  these  German  trade  schools;  which  are 
organized  and  carried  on  in  obedience  to  the  same  instinct  for  mutual  protection, 
which  makes  the  strength  of  all  governments,  and  underlies  all  social  order. 
These  German  schools  are  usually  subsidized  by  both  the  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  they  are  usually  controlled  exclusively  by  the  local  guilds  or  socie- 
ties of  masters  in  the  crafts  represented.  That  all  apprentices  should  also  attend 
these  schools  during  certain  hours  during  the  week  seems  to  be  the  rale,  and  is 
often  compulsory,  his  master  not  only  allowing  him  to  do  so  but  being  responsible 
for  his  attendance  and  the  small  fee  that  he  is  required  to  pay. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  IN  GBEMANT  AND  IN  AMERICA. 

That  masters  and  employes  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  they 
are  willing  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  provide  systematic  instruction 
in  their  trades  by  means  of  schools  which  are  open  to  the  apprentices  of  their 
rivals  in  business  as  well  as  to  their  own  shows  how  much  better  than  their  brethren 
in  America  they  have  learned  the  importance  of  making  common  cause  against 
a  common  enemy.  In  America  we  are  still  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  state 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  representative,  not  of  social  order,  but  of  savagery; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  rule  that  our  employers  are  wUling  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  making  general  the  education  which  would  tend  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  productions,  that  the  contrary  statement  would  probably  be  more 
nearly  true. 

Too  many  of  them  would  rather  fear  than  welcome  the  effect  of  this  education, 
which  simply  means  that  they  would  prefer  to  hunt  by  themselves  in  a  wilderness 
rather  than  make  those  concessions,  and  render  that  service,  to  the  common  safety 
and  welfare,  on  which  civilization  depends.  This  is  the  most  pressing  lesson  which 
American  industry  has  to  learn,  and  Germany  is  the  country  in  which  to  study  it. 

SYSTEMATIC  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  GEBMAJST  SCHOOLS. 

This  principle,  then,  of  relying  on  systematic  instruction  in  the  trades  underlies 
all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  German  schools,  not  only  those  of  the  lower 
grades  for  apprentices,  but  the  higher  professional  schools  as  weU.  Of  these 
institutions  the  highest  ij3^fff^(jiffySf^Pl^^^l^rxsixial  Art  (Kunst  Gewerbe 
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Sohulen)  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Nuremberg  and  Munich,  with  which  the  admirable 
schools  of  Lucerne,  Zurich  aud  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  are  quite  worthy  of  being 
classed. 

In  all  these  schools  the  students  learn  not  only  to  draw  and  design  for  the  more 
artistic  crafts,  but  work  at  the  crafts  themselves.  At  the  Munich  School,  for  exam- 
ple, in  addition  to  the  usual  exercises  in  which  the  visitor  to  an  art  school  is  accus- 
tomed to  find  the  pupils  engaged,  one  sees  the  students  doing  really  exquisite  work 
in  wall  and  oeiUng  decoration,  wood  carving,  glass  painting,  metal  work,  scroll 
work,  repousse,  bronze  casting  and  chasing,  lithography,  wood  engraving  and  etch- 
ing, and  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  Very  good  and  practical  work  is 
also  done  in  the  designing  of  wall  papers,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  carpete  and  other  high 
class  textiles.  There  is  no  textile  school  in  Munich  in  which  the  connection  between 
the  design  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  can  be  studied  as  it  is  in  several  Eng- 
lish schools,  and  as  it  is  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia.  But  the 
technical  requirements  of  this  kind  receive  more  attention  there  than  in  most 
European  schools,  where  the  actual  weaving  is  not  taught.  The  designs  are  made 
on  the  squared  paper  to  which  all  sketches  must  be  adapted  before  they  can  be  car- 
ried out,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  pupils  supplement  the  instruction  received  here 
by  attending  the  weaving  schools  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Munohberg  and 
Passau. 

While  the  Munich  School  is  one  of  the  very  best,  it  is  not  exceptional,  among 
German  schools,  in  the  methods  which  its  courses  illustrate.  It  occupies  a  tine 
building  in  a  central  location,  close  by  the  great  art  galleries  that  are  the  pride  of 
Munich,  and  its  equipment  is  very  complete  in  every  respect,  but  the  best  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  does  not  represent  the  ideas  of  a  few  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
persons  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  convictions  of  a  great  nation.  The 
school  is  not  exceptional,  but  typical  in  the  fullest  sense.  What  Munich  has  in  such 
perfection  many  other  German  cities  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  complete- 
ness. The  same  methods  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  schools  in  all  the  cities 
mentioned  above,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  their  organization,  a  great 
many  smaller,  or,  at  least,  less  well-known  schools  in  other  places.  As  is  the  rule 
in  Germany,  aU  students  pay  a  fee,  which  partly  covers  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance. It  wiU  be  seen  that  all  this  offers  a  decided  contrast  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  schools  are  conducted  in  France,  where  they  teach  as  much  art  as  they  can  and 
trust  to  its  finding  its  industrial  applications  itself.  The  question  as  to  which  exam- 
ple is  likely  to  prove  of  most  value  to  Americans  is  a  very  important  one.  If  all  this 
provision  for  technical  instruction  is  of  really  high  utiUty  we  want  to  know  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  art  instruction  alone  is  all  that  is  needed  or  is  perhaps  better 
than  the  other,  even  if  regarded  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  we  certainly  want 
to  know  that,  too.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  carefully  canvassed  in  Eng- 
land within  the  last  few  years.  The  continental  schools  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  by  a  board  of  able  commissioners,  whose  reports  fill  several  large  volumes 
and  whose  opinions  seem  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  shaping  the  edu- 
cational pohcy  of  England.  The  testimony  of  the  commission  is  very  pronounced 
in  its  approval  of  the  German  methods  and,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  most 
important  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  England  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
profiting  by  the  German  example.  They  have  profited  by  the  example  of  the 
French  art  schools,  too,  and  their  work,  as  shown  in  the  retrospective  exhibitions 
this  last  summer,  is  undoubtedly  improving  all  the  time,  even  if  studied  with  refer- 
ences to  art  instruction  alone,  but  the  most  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made 
on  the  side  of  practical  design. 

Recapitulation. 

To  sum  up,  the  French  schools  emphasize  the  art  idea  and  pay  comparatively  little 
attention  to  technical  processes  or  to  technical  limitations  in  the  teaching  of  design. 
Instruction  in  them  is  free,  and  original  design  is  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a  sys- 
tem of  prizes,  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  schools  being  done  in  competition 
for  these  prizes.  The  study  of  nature,  whether  of  flowers,  etc.,  or  of  the  human 
figure,  as  pursued  in  these  schools  is  admirable,  the  methods  of  drawing  simple  and 
direct,  the  time  spent  on  each  drawing  or  design  is  recorded  and  the  pupil  is  not 
allowed  to  waste  his  time  over  them.  The  schools,  which  are  entirely  free,  are 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  public  utility,  and  although  usually  established  by  pri- 
vate initiative  are  supported  by  liberal  appropriations  from  both  State  and  city 
governments. 

The  German  schools  emphasize  Dhe  industrial  idea,  and  pay  great  attention  to  tech- 
nical instruction.  A  moderate  fee  is  usually  paid,  but  bursaries  and  free  scholar- 
ships are  provided  for  nee^7  st'j  dents.  The  compo^ons  in  original  design  so  char- 
acteristic of  French  schools  do  not  seem  to  be  reiieoon  to  anything  like  the  same 
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extent  in  Germany.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  features  in  the  German 
system  of  instruction,  as  the  lack  of  originality  is  apparent  everywhere.  The  work 
of  German  pupils,  while  it  is  always  accurate  and  painstaking,  is  apt  to  be  barely 
more  than  copying.  The  courses  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  technique  of  the 
different  crafts,  seem  to  consist  very  largely  of  copying  the  work  of  the  old  masters 
of  these  crafts.  It  is  natural  enough  that  this  should  be  so,  and  one  feels  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  reasonableness  in  it  when  one  is  on  the  ground.  The  charm 
and  glory  of  almost  any  one  of  the  old  towns  consist  very  largely  of  the  memory  and 
influence  of  the  great  Mastei-s  of  Art.  Nobody,  for  example,  who  has  felt  the  charm 
of  Nuremberg,  can  separate  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  him  from  his  admiration  for 
AlbrechtDurer,  and  Peter  Vischer,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Nurembergers  could 
do  otherwise  than  set  their  children  to  studying  the  works  which  give  to  their  town 
a  large  part  of  its  fame.  But,  aU  the  same,  this  practice  puts  a  damper  on  origi- 
nality and  makes  it.  virtually  impossible  for  new  ideas  to  have  influence.  The 
American  visitor  is  amazed  to  see  how  patiently  a  German  pupil  will  labor  to  copy, 
line  for  line,  a  work  by  an  old  master,  a  task  at  which  the  American  student  would 
revolt  at  once.  This  kind  of  practice  probably  develops  a  high  degree  of  skill  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  it  certainly  does  not  tend  to  the  infusion  of  new  ideas.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  while  it  is  in  no  way  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  schools,  it  is  on 
the  whole  very  well  adapted  to  those  of  Germany. 

THE  ENGOSH  PLAN  CRITICISED. 

The  English  schools  are  endeavoring  to  unite  the  practical  methods  of  Germany 
with  the  artistic  spirit  which  rules  in  France  and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are 
succeeding.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  improvement  noticed  in  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  exhibited  this  year,  as  well  as  to  the  more  practical  character  of 
the  designs;  that  this  improvement,  especially  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  is  not 
still  more  marked  is  apparently  due  to  the  false  standards  by  which  the  students' 
work  is  judged  and  official  support  apportioned. 

In  the  official  courses  which  all  the  schools  are,  of  course,  bound  to  respect,  is  a 
good  deal  of  purely  pictorial  work  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  design  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  a  moment  in  any  good  continental  school,  least  of  all  in  those 
of  France.  This  woi-k  includes  such  efforts  as  the  painting  of  porti-aits  and  elaborate 
compositions  of  flowers  and  still  Ufe  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water  colors.  The  results 
are  always  bad  and  yet  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  really  important  parts  of  the 
approved  scheme.  An  enormous  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  English  schools  in  the 
production  of  these  things,  which  have  no  interest  or  value  either  pictorial  or  deco- 
rative. If  this  part  of  the  official  programme  could  be  stricken  out  altogether  and 
the  French  system  of  competitions  in  design  substituted  for  the  present  scheme  of 
recompenses  for  pupils'  exercises  the  English  schools  would  become  the  finest  in 
Europe  and  would  approach  very  nearly  the  model  upon  which  the  best  American 
schools  are  organized. 

THE   "INSTITUTES"   IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

For  in  a  good  many  respects  the  EngUsh  ideals  are  much  more  like  those  which  pre- 
vail in  America  than  those  which  are  found  elsewhere .  The  "  Institute , "  for  example, 
of  the  type  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  America,  in  which  the  same  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  girls  as  to  boys,  and  in  which  the  art  and  technical  courses  are  but 
parts  of  a  system  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
housekeeping  and  commercial  work;  in  which  the  arts  of  desi^  are  studied  side 
by  side  with  cookery  and  dressmaking,  and  where  technical  training  advances  with 
equal  steps  by  the  side  of  shorthand  and  typewriting;  where,  moreover,  the  gym- 
nasium, the  tennis  court  and  the  cricket  field  are  thought  quite  as  much  of  and  as 
amply  provided  for  as  the  studio  and  the  lecture  room — all  this  is  as  characteris- 
ticedly  English  as  it  is  popular  in  America,  and  although  no  EngUsh  "institute"  can 
boast  such  fine  buildings  or  such  thorough  appointments  as  either  the  Drexel,  in 
Philadelphia,  or  the  Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  there  are  many  exceedingly  good 
schools  which  are  conducted  on  similar  plans. 

HOW  THE  MEDIAEVAL   GUILDS  SERVE  MODERN  NEEDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

They  are  usually  established,  partly  by  private  philanthropy  and  partly  by  various 
industrial  guilds  and  societies  which  have  survived,  in  name  and  organization  at 
least,  from  mediaeval  times.  In  London  these  guilds  are  often  very  wealthy  and 
some  of  the  best  technical  schools  and  institutes  are  owned  and  managed  by 
them.    The  Textile  Scho(g);gi)lf;igg^foj;fql^fef^jgBJ^/@7hich  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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best  in  England,  was  established  and  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  Cloth  Workers 
Company,  of  London.  It  is  conducted  as  a  department  of  Yorkshire  College,  and, 
of  course,  derives  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the  fees  of  pupils  and  other  sources. 
But  the  Cloth  Workers'  Company  has  not  only  built  and  equipped  the  very  admira- 
ble buildings  which  it  occupies,  but  contributes  annually  $13,500  (£3,500)  to  its 
support. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  service  that  is  rendered  by  these  old  guilds  to 
which  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  that  at  all  corresponds  in  America. 

Perhaps  the  most  flourishing  and,  on  the  whole,  most  eflioient  of  the  London 
"Institutes"  is  conducted  by  the  Guild  of  Goldsmiths,  and  similar  service  is  ren- 
dered bythe  "Skinners,"  the  "Drapers"  and  I  don't  know  how  many  others  of  the 
old  companies.  The  city,  or  rather  the  county,  of  London  has  also  done  agreatdeal 
within  the  last  year  or  two  to  assist  this  work.  One  of  the  departments  of  the 
County  Council  by  which  London  is  governed,  or  through  which  it  works,  is  the 
Technical  Education  Board,  which  has  adopted  the  very  sensible  method  of  assist- 
ing existing  schools  instead  of  establishing  new  ones,  as  it  would  have  been  sure  to 
do  if  it  had  been  an  American  organization  instead  of  an  English  one. ,  This  board 
makes  it  its  main  business  to  disseminate  information  about  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  different  schools  and  institutes,  to  assist  them  by  direct  grants,  if  necessary,  but 
mainly  by  means  of  scholarships  in  them,  which  are  awarded  to  deserviag  pupils 
through  a  system  of  examinations,  the  successful  appUoants  being  assigned  to  the 
school  which  they  seem  to  be  best  qualified  to  enter  and  their  tuition  being  paid  for 
by  the  board. 

AN  ENGLISH  EXAMPLE  WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  profoundly  impressed  -by  the  amount  of 
iaterest  in  industrial  educa,tion  which  all  this  activity — corporate  and  official,  public 
and  private — vindicates  on  the  part  of  our  English  relatives.  In  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  provided  we  have,  as  their  own  educators  and  officials  freely  admit, 
nothing  to  learn  from  them — our  American  schools  set  higher  standards  and  cherish 
higher  ideals,  but  in  the  generous  scale  on  which  the  work  is  done ;  in  the  unhesi- 
tating unanimity  with  which  its  importance  is  recognized,  and  especially  in  the 
cordial  spirit  in  which  the  different  forces  are  united  for  co-operative  service  in  a 
cause  in  which  the  cause  of  each  is  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  aU,  a  splendid  example, 
which  we  should  do  well  to  profit  by,  is  set  us  by  our  cousins  across  the  sea. 

L.  W.   MiLLEE. 

A  Brief  Account  op  some  European  Schools  for  Industrial 
Training  op  Girls. 

Tte  attention  given  by  the  press  of  the  country  to  topics  relating 
to  artistic  and  industrial  training  in  public  schools,  gives  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  people  take  a  real  interest  in  these  educational  ejBforts 
which  so  closely  concern  the  prosperity  of  all. 

The  preceding  paper  by  Professor  Miller,  gives  an  interesting  view 
of  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  provide 
for  the  sons  of  their  people  ample  opportunities  for  artistic  training 
in  Industries. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Family  Paper,  "The 
Outlook,"  [issue  of  October  10th,  1896,]  contains  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar summary  of  European  schools  for  the  Industrial  Training  of 
Girls. 

Although  the  topics  relating  to  artistic  and  Industrial  Training  of 
girls,  pervade  the  pages  of  the  previous  volume,  Part  II,  of  this  Spe- 
cial Report,  and  an  entire  Appendix*  is  given  to  an  account  of  simi- 
lar training  in  European  countries,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
insert  this  article  here,  as  containing  a  more  recent  statement;  and, 
also,  for  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  may  not  have  access  to  the  previous  volumes  of  this  Eeport. 


*See  Art  and  Indusi 
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(b.)  Industeial  Training  foe  Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  England. 

[By  Jessie  Patteeson.] 

My  knowledge  of  the  French  system  of  sewing  dates  from  the  summer  of  1894, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  ten  of  the  schools  which  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  in  Paris,  the  department  of  public  instruction  called  "Direction 
de  I'Enseignement  Primaire,"  also  two  that  are  conducted  by  the  "  Societe  pour 
I'Enseignement  ProfessioneUe  des  Femmes." 

In  the  Ecole  Maternelle,  where  the  children  are  received  at  tlie  age  of  two  and  a 
half  years  and  remain  until  they  are  six  or  seven,  I  found  that  the  rudiments  of 
sewing  were  taught  on  pricked  cards  and  canvas,  the  children  often  making  their 
own  designs  and  executmg  them  in  colored  worsteds.  Even  at  the  age  of  five  and 
six  years  the  pencil  and  the  needle  are  taught  and  used  in  connection  with  one 
another. 

The  next  grade,  the  Ecole  Primaire  Elementaire,  is  divided  into  three  classes — 
girls  from  six  to  nine,  from  nine  to  eleven,  and  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years. 
Here  drawing  and  sewing  are  taught  simultaneously,  the  f orraer  including  npt  only 
designs  for  embroidery,  but  for  various  forms  of  industrial  work,  porcelain,  jewelry, 
book-covers,  etc. 

In  the  sewing  classes  the  stitches  are  first  taught  upon  small  pieces  of  material  of 
good  quality  adapted  to  the  fine  work  which  was  required  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
school  which  I  visited  in  the  Rue  des  Volontaires,  a  very  simple  method  of  preserv- 
ing the  work  was  used.  A  box,  possibly  two  feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  and  one  and 
a  half  wide,  was  divided  into  small  compartments,  the  number  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  lessons  given  during  the  year,  and  in  these  the  models  executed  at 
each  lesson  were  placed.  The  models  were  not  more  than  four  inches  long,  and 
varied  in  width,  sometimes  being  square  and  sometimes  not  more  than  half  of  the 
length.  Each  model  had  a  gummed  label  upon  it,  on  which  the  name  of  the  girl 
and  the  mark  given  her  work  were  written.  After  the  necessary  stitches  in  plain 
sewing  had  been  conquered,  feather-stitching,  mending,  and  simple  embroidery 
wefe  learned.  The  a^pUcation  of  the  stitches  was  first  taught  on  baby-clothes, 
which  were  less  wearisome  than  large  garments,  and  consumed  less  time  and 
material. 

In  the  second  class  the  pupils  are  taught  to  take  measures  and  to  draught  a  round 
waist.  In  the  third  they  are  taught  the  theory  and  practice  of  draughting  a  basque 
waist,  and  the  cutting  and  making  of  the  same.  In  a  supplementary  class,  which 
in  the  fourth  year  girls  are  permitted  to  enter  by  examination,  they  are  taught 
further  draughting  of  patterns,  and  the  making  of  baby-clothes. 

The  next  grade,  the  !ficole  Primaire  Superieure,  must  be  entered  by  competitive 
examination.  There  are  but  two  schools  of  this  grade  in  Paris  for  girls,  although 
advanced  classes  corresponding  to  them  are  attached  to  some  of  the  Ecoles  Primaire 
fiMmentaire.  To  enter  these  classes  the  pupils  must  be  over  twelve  and  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Over  sixteen  hundred  girls  were  receiving  instruction  in  these 
schools  and  classes.  Sewing  and  industrial  training  were  continued  in  them  on  the 
same  lines  as  in  the  former  school. 

The  ficoles  Prof essionelles  I  found  most  interesting.  Six  for  girls  and  six  for  boys 
are  supported  by  the  Government  in  Paris,  and  many  have  been  opened  in  the 
provinces.  Two  also  are  under  the  support  and  management  of  the  Soci6te  pour 
I'Enseignement  ProfessioneUe  des  Femmes,  founded  by  Madame  Eliza  Lemonnier 
in  1862.  These  are  designed  at  present  to  serve  as  models  in  methods  and  their 
application  ;  and  as  the  Government  has  adopted  the  principle  of  manual  and  pro- 
fessional training,  the  society  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  development  of  other 
branches  of  employment  for  women. 

MADAME  LEMONNIER  THE  PIONEER  OP  THIS  MOVEMENT  IN  PRANCE. 

To  Madame  Lemonnier  is  due  primarily  the  growth  of  practical  education  given 
by  the  State  in  France.  She  was  bom  in  1805,  and  from  early  youth  was  interested 
in  the  development  of  thought  and  life,  especially  that  of  women.  In  1848,  during 
a  winter  of  great  distress,  caused  by  the  Revolution,  she  opened  a  workroom,  where 
more  than  two  hundred  mothers  of  families  received  employment,  which  enabled 
them  to  support  those  dependent  upon  them.  She  then  discovered  how  incapable 
the  women  were  of  helping  themselves  in  practical  work,  and  her  first  resolutions 
were  formed  to  assist  them  to  the  extent  of  her  abihty.  In  1852  some  ladies  assisted 
her  in  sending  girls  to  an  institution  conducted  by  FrSulein  Hildebrand  in  Frankf  ort- 
on-the-Main,  and  in  1856  eighteen  ladies  met  in  her  parlor  to  found  the  Sooi6t6  de 
Protection  MaterneUe.    ^.^.^^^^  ^^  Microsoft® 
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In  1862  this  was  further  developed,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Soci^t^  pour 
I'Enseignement  Professionelle  des  Femmes.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  a  second  one  in  1864.  The  Exposition  of  1878,  when  these  schools 
received  a  gold  medal,  brought  their  work  into  notice;  and  in  other  countries, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  lar^e  cities  of  France,  profes- 
sional schools  were  opened.  The  municipality  of  Paris  speedily  followed  their 
example  and  opened  ite  first  professional  schools,  taking  some  of  the  buddings,  and 
adopting  the  division  of  time  and  arrangement  of  studies  of  the  Lemonnier  schools. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  DAILY  STUDENT  LIFE. 

The  school  yeai*  lasts  from  the  fifteenth  of  Septembei*  until  the  first  of  August. 
The  day  begins  at  half -past  eight  o'clock,  and  three  hours  are  speDt  In  the  class- 
tooms,  the  time  being  given  to  simple  branches  of  study,  elements  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  principles  of  bookkeeping,  drawing,  hygiene,  and  domestic 
economy,  sewing  and  cutting,  gymnastics,  the  practical  teaching  of  cooking,  and 
foreign  languages,  which  are  elective. 

At  half -past  eleven  breakfast  is  taken,  in  a  few  cases  the  pupils  returning  to  their 
homes,  but  more  often  bringing  their  food  to  the  school,  where  it  is  heated  for 
them.  A  laxge  dining-room  is  also  provided.  At  one  school  which  I  visited  it  was 
obligatory  to  take  the  breakfast  prepared  by  the  school,  when  soup,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables were  served  for  seven  cents.  At  half -past  twelve  the  girls  enter  the  work- 
■  rooms  to  receive,  under  professional  teachers,  instruction  in  dressmaking,  cooking, 
laundry-work  (ironing  and  cleaning),  corset-making,  tailoring,  embroidery,  draw- 
ing and  industrial  designing,  and  also  the  principles  of  business  knowledge — an 
instruction  which  enables  so  raany  Frenchwom^en  to  be  valuable  assistants  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  family. 

During  the  school  year  the  pupils  devote  nine  entire  days  to  the  kitchen,  in  three 
periods  of  three  days  each.  In  the  morning  they  go  to  market,  they  then  prepare 
the  breakfast  for  themselves  and  three  teachers,  including  the  directress  of  the 
school,  and  the  afternoon  is  deroted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and 
aU  that  pertains  to  the  care  of  meats,  vegetables,  etc.  These  schools  are  entered 
by  competitive  examination,  and  the  pupils  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  course  for  the  manual  professions  (as  they  are  called)  or  trades  lasts 
three  years,  and  for  the  artistic  professions  four  years. 

In  one  school,  that  of  the  Rue  Bossuet,  a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  costume  was  given  by  one  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  being  obhged  to 
write  them  out  and  iUusteate  them;  many  of  their  note-books  showed  most  remark- 
able skill.  Diplomas  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  coiu-se,  and  I  was  told  that 
graduates  were  never  at  a  loss  for  positions. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  first  year  the  time  was  devoted,  in  the  sewing 
department,  to  the  perfection  of  the  stitches,  usually  on  small  pieces  of  material. 
Then  underclothes  were  taken  up,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  year  dressmaking  was 
commenced.  In  the  second  and  third  years  the  work  was  done  almost  entirely  for 
orders,  which  afforded  a  small  revenue  to  the  school.  This  was  comparatively 
insignificant,  however,  for  when  the  expense  to  the  Government  was  sixty-five 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  the  returns  were  respectively  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  or  seven  thousand.  Still,  there  is  always  an  economic  side  to 
French  work,  and  the  practical  experience  obtained  by  the  execution  of  orders 
must  alwOTS  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

In  the  Ecole  Normale,  which  furnishes  teachers  for  the  communal  schools,  the 
pupils  must  aU  include  sewing  in  their  course  of  study,  each  one  being  required  to 
prepare  a  book  of  models  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  her  scholars.  Much  practice 
work  is  also  done  on  garments  which  are  given  to  the  poor. 

The  Cour  Normale  is  a  class  attended  by  teachers  in  the  communal  schools  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  higher  positions.  The  class  meets  each  Thursday  after- 
noon for  three  hours  during  nine  months,  October  to  June.  In  1894  there  were 
thirty-six  members.  Half  of  the  time  (one  hour  and  a  half)  is  devoted  to  sewing, 
and  the  remainder  to  industrial  designing.  In  addition,  one  specimen  of  needle- 
work is  completed  at  home  each  week.  Much  that  was  shown  me  was  most  exqui- 
site. The  draughting  of  garments  is  also  taught.  This  course  may  be  taken  by 
correspondence. 

GIRLS'  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  in  the  high  school  at  Wiesbaden,  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to 
sewing.  It  is  first  taught  in  the  fifth  school  year,  after  instaiction  has  been  given 
jn  knitting,  crocheting,  anC)ppfee<abb.y  iWii^Sfc^S®ewing  year  the  "  Nahtuch," 
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giving  the  simple  stitches,  is  used ;  in  the  second  year,  patching ;  in  the  third  year, 
darning  and  the  making  of  a  chemise ;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  embroidery.  In  the 
common  schools  three  and  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  sewing,  and  more  under- 
clothing is  made. 

GIRLS'  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland,  in  the  primary  and  high  schools,  the  length  of  time  given  to  sew- 
ing is  much  the  same  as  in  Germany;  and  a  system  of  samplers  is  used.  At  the 
Manual  Training  School,  of  which  Herr  Schmid-Linder  is  the  Principal,  and  which 
was  supported,  until  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Basle  in  1894,  by  the  Association  of 
Charities  (which  so  wonderfully  carries  on  the  work  for  the  poor  m  that  city),  young 
women  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  etc.  The  methods 
employed  have  been  adapted  from  the  French,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  dress- 
making department  has  received  her  instruction  from  Madame  Guerre,  the  teacher 
in  the  professional  schools  in  Paris. 

Belgium  and  Italy  have  also  followed  the  French  lines,  and  the  former  country 
has  estabhshed  many  schools  and  classes  for  household  training  and  instruction 
throughout  the  factory  and  mining  districts. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS  IN  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  EST  ENGLAND. 

In  England  sewing  is  taught  in  aU  the  public  schools,  three  hours  a  week  being 
devoted  to  it  in  the  schools  which  I  visited.  The  sewing-teacher  had  the  assistance 
of  the  pupU-teachers,  and  much  simultaneous  instruction  with  drills  was  given; 
large  frames  were  used  to  illustrate  all  stitches.  Miss  Loch,  the  Superintendent 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  had  two  hundred  and  iifty  departments  under 
her  charge.  The  laundry  schools  seem  most  admirably  planned.  Mrs.  Lord,  the 
Superintendent,  had  fifty  centers  (as  they  are  called)  under  her  direction,  the  first 
one  having  been  opened  in  1890.  The  Government  had  made  grants  for  one  hun- 
dred and  two ;  but  the  necessary  teachers  had  not  been  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

One  lesson  a  week,  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  was  given  to  each  child;  each  teacher 
had  an  assistant;  the  course  consisted  of  twelve  lessons,  and  might  be  repeated  a 
second  year.  The  laundries  were  small  buildings,  detached  (as  were  the  kitchens) 
from  the  school-houses.  Those  who  were  to  receive  instruction  were  selected  from 
the  older  scholars  of  different  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  brought  gar- 
ments from  home — their  father's  shirts,  baby  sister's  dresses,  etc.  In  addition  to 
the  practical  washing  and  ironing,  they  were  taught  something  of  science  and 
chemistry.  Many  thousand  children  received  instruction  during  the  year.  Even- 
ing classes  were  also  held,  each  teacher  being  allowed  one  a  week. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cooking  centers,  the  first  one  having  been 
opened  twenty  years  before.  Fomrteen  lessons  comprise  a  course.  The  buildings 
and  selection  of  pupils  were  planned  as  for  the  laundry  classes,  and  part  of  each 
lesson  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  dishes  which  could  be  sold  to  the  teachers 
for  lunch  or  dinner.  The  menus  and  utensils  were  simple  and  adapted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  homes.  The  latest  development  of  domestic  training  in  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  London  School  Board  was  a  Housewifery  Class. 
A  small  house  had  been  furnished  and  fitted  in  every  part.  Here  groups  of  chil- 
dren were  taken  and  trained  in  everything  pertaining  to  neat  housework.  This 
plan  had  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  when  I  was  in  England  in  1894  that  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  results;  but  Mrs.  Lord,  to  whose  enthusiastic  interest 
in  her  work  the  experiment  was  due,  had  the  greatest  faith  in  its  success. 

At  Whiteland's  Training  College  three  hours  and  a  half  a  week  were  devoted  to 
sewing  by  those  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers,  and  in  various  cities  in  Eng- 
land there  are  schools  where  women  can  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  for  the 
cooking  and  laundry,  as  well  as  for  the  sewing,  classes. 

I  have  given  an  outUne  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  girls  in  several  countries, 
and  of  those  who  are  to  be  their  guides.  It  interested  me  intensely,  and  while  we 
must  rejoice  in  the  opportunities  for  higher  thought  and  study  which  are  given  in 
this  country  to  those  who  ai-e  fitted  for  them,  I  long  to  see  more  compulsory  in- 
struction brought  into  the  lives  of  all  our  girls.  While  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
more  originality  and  breadth  in  our  work  here,  we  have  not  the  inspiration  of  tra- 
dition or  of  the  beautiful  surroundings  which  are  on  every  side  in  Europe.  There 
is  not  with  us  the  sense  of  perfection  of  detail  which  is  inherent,  certainly,  in  the 
French  nation.  One  understands,  in  studying  the  detail  of  these  schools  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  training,  why  it  is  that  the  French  have  excelled  in  so  much 
industrial  work ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Government  is  right  in  feeUng  that  skilled 
work  is  the  happiest  work,  and  that  in  encouraging  this,  and  also  the  creative  side 
of  labor,  they  are  doing  ^^l^j^zWd^^WlWMo^^^^^  citizens. 
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cational   institutions    for  Industrial   and 
Technical  Training  in  the  United  States, 
903-1119. 
Concise  summary  of  contents,  li-lii,  905-906. 
Introduction  to,  905. 
Table  of  contents  of,  903. 
Apprenticeship,  Causes  of  decay  of,  752. 

Decay  of,  in  England  demands  new  methods 
of  Instruction,  749. 
''Apprenticeship  of  the  Future.''  Article 
on  the,  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson, 
751. 
Apprenticeship  of  the  Past,  Described,  752. 
Apprenticeship  still  exists  in  Germany,  749. 
Areadinu  Club  of  Ncit'  Vork  City,  Ac- 
count of  reception  given  by,  to  Peter  Cooper, 
in  honor  of  his  84th  birthday,  354-363. 
List  of  officers  of,  for  1874, 355. 
Architecture,  The  building  occupied  by  the 
Drexel  Institute  is  a  notable  example  of 
artistic,  560-561. 
Archer,  Professor  T.  C,  Reference  to  Rus- 
sian School  of  Art  Industry  by,  861. 
Armour    flats,    Chicago,    Illinois,    Ac- 
count of,  910-911. 
A  part  of  the  endowment  of  Armour  Insti- 
tute, 911. 
Armour    Institute,    Chieaso,    Illinois, 
Buildings  and  equipment  0^^913. 
Department  of  Architecture,  920-921. 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  En- 
gineering, 918-920. 
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Armour    Institute,    Chicaso,    Illinois, 

Department  of  Commerce,  926-927. 

Department  of  Domestic  Arts  of,  comprisea 
courses  in  Cooking,  Dressmaking,  and  Mil- 
linery, 923-026. 

Department  of  Electricity  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering, 916-918. 

Department  of  Library  Science,  921-923. 

Department  of  Meclianical  Engineering  of, 
915-916. 

List  of  Directors  and  Faculty  of,  930-931. 

Department  of  Music,  927-928. 

!N"orraal  Kindergarten  Department,  928-930. 

Preliminary  words  to  account  of,  911-912. 

Purpose  and  organization  of,  912-913. 

Schedule  of  five  courses  in  Scientific  Academy 
of,  9U-915. 

Statements  from  official  circular  of  1895, 
912-931. 

Valuable    improved   real   estate   known    as 
Armour  Flats,  a  part  of  the  income-produc- 
ing endowment  of  Armour  Institute,  911. 
Armour  lUission.    Military  and  G-ymnastic 
features  of,  910. 

Social  organizations  connected  with,  909. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby,  Dr.,  quoted,  1047. 
Arrangement  of  Parts  III  and  IV  described, 

731. 
Art  Adornment  of  public  schools  in  various 

cities  referred  to,  516. 
Art  and  Industry  Report,  General  plan  and 
purpose  ot  the,  xxxix-xl. 

Purpose  of  present  volume  of  the,  xxxvii- 
xsxviii. 

Keference  to  Part  III  of  the,  xxviii. 

Summary  of  the  several  volumes  of  the, 
xxxvii-xxxviii. 
''Art  and  Mechanical  Education,'' 
Theme  of  Superintendent  MacAlister's  ad- 
dress before  Spring  Garden  Institute,  18S6, 
116. 
Art,  Academic  training  iu,  makes  many  mediocre 
artists,  813. 

A  check  on  indiscriminate  competition,  239. 

A  return  lo  the  idea  of,  iu  Industrial  and 
Technical  Training  imlicated,  xxxiii. 

Ancient  Greek,  Noblo  lesson  of,  901. 

Antique,  must  be  approached  through  the 
Middle  Age  masters,  871. 

Claims  of,  recognized  In  Part  II.  See  note  to 
page  xxix. 

Essential  requisites  for  instruction  of  the 
people  in,  866. 

France  receives  great  returns  for  Govern- 
mental encouragement  of,  894. 

Hope  for  development  of,  853. 

Immense  money  value  of  French,  894. 

In  what  consists  the  triumph  of,  852. 

Inflixence  of,  on  morals  and  manners,  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overestimated  by  enthusiasts, 
1057-1058. 

Notable  increase  since  1876  in  the  United 
States  of  facilities  for  training  in,  824-825. 

Probabilities  of  education  in,  in  America,  900. 

"What  Paris  does  for,  890. 

Purpose  of,  as  shown  by  William  Morris,  237- 
239. 

Statistics  showing  commercial  value  of,  iu 
Report  by  Principal  of  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  1857,  639. 

Teaches  how  labor  may  bless  laborer  and  con- 

siimer,  234. 

Art  Oarviugs  on  granite  bridge  in  Central 

Park,  New  Tort  City,  Costly,  suffered  to 

he  hidden,  765. 

Art  C/oUectsonM  of  Pratt  Institute,  460- 

46]. 
Art    Recoration   of  Schoolrooms,  Early 
movements  for,  referred  to,  1053. 

Brooklyn  B  shibitiou  in  1896  of  articles  for  the, 
105;j-1059. 

Ilefereiiee  to  early  promoters  in  England  and 
Boston,  Mass.,  of  movement  for  the,  1053. 
Art  Reparlniont    of    Pratt     Institute, 
Rrooklyu,  ]V.  IT.,  Applied  design,  500. 

Architectural  Drawing,  499-500. 

Art  NeetUework,  501. 

Clay  Modeling,  501. 

Details  of  divisions  of,  497-49^/Qf/Y/2ec/  by 


Art    Repartment    af    Pratt    Institute* 
!Rrooklyn,    N.     V.,    Domestic     Science 

classes,  502. 
Lectures  on  Art,  502. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  500. 
Normal  Art  class,  499. 
Opening  of  a  Life  class ,  498. 
liapid  growth  of  tbe,  in  1890,  481. 
Regular  Art  course,  498. 
Report  of,  for  1890-1891, 497-502. 
Technical  High  School  classes,  501-502. 
Three  divisions  in  afternoon  classes,  499. 
Wood  Carving,  501. 
Art   JBducation,  Promotion  of,  in  European 

countries,  839. 
Art  Oallery,  Free  public,  opened  by  Pratt  In- 
stitute, 452. 
Art  Industry,  Reason  why  American  workers 

shall  be  trained  in,  861. 
Art  Industries,  How  museums  benefit  Eng- 
lish, 829. 
Importance  given  to,  in  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
tion, 838. 
Training  in  Hi^h  Art,  the  surest  way  to  de- 
velop success  in,  455. 
'<  Art  in  Every  Ray  liife,"  Responded  to  by 

Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  205-208. 
<='■' Art  ill  Public  l^chools,"  Responded  to  by 

Pxofessor  M.  A.  Newell,  208-209. 
Art  Instruction  in   Cooper  Union    Art 
RepartmentH,    Set    forth    by    Curator 
Zachos  (1877),  431-433. 
Art  Kno^rledge,  Value  and  importance  of, 

1032-1033. 
Art  ITIuseums,  Importance  of,  839-840. 

Potent  iu  increasing  the  culture  of  the  com- 
munity, 855. 
Proofs  of  value  to  France  of,  827. 
Should  bo  permanent  depositories  of  best  ex- 
amples shown  at  International  Expositions, 
826-827. 
Value  of.  in  educating  the  public  as  well  as 
the  Art  workers,  855. 
Art  Objects,  Reproduction  of,  for  local  mu- 
seums, 769. 
Art  of  ff'rancc,  Characteristics  of  the,  853. 
Art  of  the  Polter,  Progress  and  vitality  of 

the,  854. 
Art  Industrinl  ITIuscuins.  Concise  accounts 
of  European  (see  notes  to  pages,  873-874), 
873-874. 
Art    Qualities,    Increase  of  values   due   to, 

850-851. 
Art  School  with    Evening    Class  opened  by 
Columbus  Art  Association,  January,    1879, 
725. 
Art  Schools  a  necessity,  158. 
Art  Schools  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 

Report  for  1882  on  the,  163. 
Art  Vraining,  Elementary,  provided  by  Pratt 

Institute,  490. 
Art  Works  for  Schoolroom  Adornment 
and  for  School  ITse^  Suggestions  for 
neighborhood  circulating  Art  collections  of, 
1057. 
Art  Works,  Suggestive  Japanese  method  of 

showing^  1057. 
Artisans,    what  is  the  education  needed  by, 

753. 
Artisans'  School,  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
Account  of  the,  795-799. 
A  successful  European  experiment  of  Indus- 
trial Training,  795. 
Elementary  studies  in  schoolrooms  of  the, 

797-798. 
Number  of  instructors  in  the.  798-799. 
Number  of  pupils  in  the,  799. 
Purpose  of  the,  797. 
Practical  technical  work  in  tbe,  797. 
Supervision  of   Graduates  of  the,  for  five 

years,  799. 
Training  in  Drawing  in  the,  798. 
Work  ot  pupils  of  the,  shown  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition,  795. 
Workshop  of  the,  797. 
Artist,  The  Great,  is  individual,  867. 
(ruiding  purpose  of  the  true,  1058. 
Artistic   Industries,  Value  of,   early  recog* 
M/Cr(5S=0fi!'®I'eter  Cooper,  407. 
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Artistic  IHanufactares,  Kew  England  needs 

to  develop,  840-«41. 
Artistic  Skill,  Commercial  value  of,  856-857. 

Artists,  Difference  between  the  Great  Masters 

of  the  Benaissanoe  and  modern,  844. 
Arts  Few,  Trades  many,  777. 
Art  Studies,  Various,  shown  at  Vienna;  praised 

or  criticised,  879-880. 
Art  Scientific  Cougrcss,  Meeting  of,  in  Vi- 
enna in  1873, 870. 
Art  Work,  Indifference  to,  shown  by  authori- 
ties of  Central  Parli.Kew  York,  765. 
Art  HVorks.  Superior  technique  of  the,  shown 
at  Vienna,  852. 
Failure  of  many  modem,  to  impress,  852. 
Statistics  of,  shown  at  Vienna,  852. 
Astrnl  Branch  I^ibrary  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 545. 
Athens,  Comparison  of  the  weak,  modem  work 
shown  at  Vienna  by  School  of,  with  the  casts 
of  the  immortal  fragments  of  Classic  Art 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  901. 
Atkinson,  Rlr.,  Speaks  of  the  advantage  of 
hand  work  and  shows  how  most  cotton  ma- 
chinery ia  but  a  copy  of  prehistoric  imple- 
ments, 791. 
Austria,  Adopts  Elementary  Technical  train- 
ing, 749. 
Art  Industrial  Education  in,  860. 
Concise  account  of  the  Technical  schools  in, 

848. 
Excellence  of  people's  schools  in,  860. 
Value  to,  of  Industrial  Art  training,  849. 
Introduction  in  1850  of  Drawing  in  schools  of, 

869. 
Methods  of  Art  training  in,  commended,  847. 
Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  in  Vienna,  872. 
Technical  Industrial  training  long  established 
in,  848. 
Austrian    Department    of    Commerce, 
founds  in  Steyer,  Austria,  a  practical  Tech- 
nical School  with  workshops  for  training  in 
artistic  manipulation  of  iron  and  steel,  786. 
Praises  the  results  obtained  by  the  Komotau 
school,  786. 


Baird,  HHr*  John,  Establishes  xtrizes  in  1880 
for  the  Architectural  Drawing  class  in 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  92. 
Baldvrin  Ijoconiotivc  Works,  Establishes 
prizes  in  1880  for  excellence  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  in  classes  of  Spring  Garden  Insti- 
tute, 92. 
Baltimore,   ITfaryland;    and    JClorcncc, 

Italy;  contrasted,  166. 
Ballimore,  Educational  resources  of,  155-156. 
Establishment  of  a  city  Polytechnic  school 
in,  urged  by  Hon.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  165. 
Important  Art  collections  belonging  to  pri- 
vate citizens  of,  236. 
The  natural  beauties  of  the  site  of,  236. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Origin  of, 

404. 
Banes,  President,  in  Annual  lieport  of  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  refers  to  proposed  reorganization  of 
Eranklin  Institute,  28. 
Barnard,  Br.   W,   X*.,  Heport  by,  quoted 
from,  by  Ex-Mayor  Latrobe,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  222. 
Barratt,  fllr.  Oliver,  President,  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
City  of    New  York.     Inaugural  address 
(January,  1891)  by,  324. 
Bavaria.    Bureau   of  Keproductions  in   Na- 
tional Museum  of,  831-832. 
Concise  statement   of  Educational  exhibits 

of,  876. 
Industrial  Improvement  schools  in,  877. 
Method  of  teaching  Drawing  in  schools  of,  876. 
National  Museum  of,  831-832. 
Belfield,  Mr.  Henry,  Succeeds  Mr.  Brownell 
as  principal  of  Evening  High   School  of 
Chicago,  in  1881,  721. 
Belffium.    Successful  industrial  training  in, 

164. 
Bellamy.  "Looking  Backward,"  by,  referred 
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Bennett,  Professor  Charles  A.,  Teachers' 

College,  New  York.    Closing  words  of  the 

conference,  by,  1105-1106. 

Introductory  remarks  by,  at  conference  on 

Manual  Training  in  Teachers'  College,  1096. 

Berkeley  School,  Eeferenceto  Manual  Train- 
ing exhibit  by  pupils  of,  in  1896, 1074. 

Berlin,  German  Industrial  Museum  in,  873-874, 

Bjddlc,  Esq.,  JVicholas,  Endorses  the  plan 
of  founding  Franklin  Institute,  10. 

Birbcck,  Br.,  oi'  Crlas^g^ow,  Early  in  this 
century  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the 
founding  of  Mechanic  Institutes  in  Great 
Britain,  21. 

"The  Blacksmith  and  Kins  Soloniouj" 
306. 

Blaine,  Hon.  James  Cr.»  Letter  from,  regret- 
ting inability  to  attend  opening  of  Drexel 
Institute,  578. 

Blake,  Professor  IVilliam  P.,  Heport  by, 
Special  Commissioner  for  Massachusetts  to 
Vienna,  854-857. 

Board  of  Kxamiuers  for  giving  diplomas  to 
skilled  artisans  suggested,  762. 

Bogert,  Mr.  Albert  fe.,  President,  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Inaugural  address 
by,  323-324. 

Bohemia,  Elementary  Technical  training  in, 
781-782. 

Bonaparte,  Bsq.,  Charles  J.,  Contrast 
between  the  American  idea  of  the  free 
common  schools  and  that  expressed  hv, 
171-172. 
1883,  Maryland  Institute,  Commencement  ad- 
dress by,  considered,  171-172. 
Eloquent  plea  for  Industrial  Art  training  by, 
173-174. 

Bond,  President  James  H.,  Thirty-third 
Annual  Keporfc  of  Maryland  Institute  by, 
153-155. 

Boston,  "Work  in  drawing  shown  by  schools  of, 
901. 

Bdtticher,  Professor  C,  Art  illustrations 
shown  by,  879. 

Boykin,  Mr.  J.  O.,  IJnited  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Eeferenco  to  valuable  table 
of  Manual  Training  statistics  in  Keport  of 
1893-9i,  prepared  by,  1106. 

Brady,  Hon.  John  B.,  Besponae  Inr,  at  the 
Centennial  banquet  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  312. 

Braincrd,  lUr.  Cephas,  Paper  on  Educa- 
tional work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  by, 
1019-1027. 

Brooklyn  Bxhibition  of  Art  Works  for 
Bccoratiou  of  School  Rooms,  Cata- 
logue of,  1054. 
Account  of,  1053-1059. 

Remarks  by  author  of  this  Eeport  on  the 
movement  illnstrated  by  the,  1055-1059. 

Brooklyn  Insteinteof  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Laying  corner  stone  of  new  building  of  the, 
1059. 
List  of  officials  of  the,  1060. 

Brougham,  Lord,  Was  prominent  in  encour- 
aging opening  of  the  first  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute in  Great  Britain,  21. 

Brofvnc,  Esq.,  Peter  A.,  Urges  the  plan  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  at  public  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  10.     . 

Brownell,  iUr.  James  H.,  Succeeds  Mr. 
Peabody.  as  principal  of  Evening  High 
School  of  Chicago  in  1878,  721. 

Brow^nius,  Bobert,  Quotation  from  poem  hv. 
1056.  ■^' 

British  museum,  Value  to  one  workman  of 
the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  horse  from  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  in  the,  763. 

Brussels,  Normal  School  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
Saint  Josae-Ten-Noode,  804^805. 

Bryan,  Mr.  Thomas  J.,  The  valuable  collec- 
tion of  old  masters  belonging  to,  formed  a 
free  Art  Gallery  in  Cooper  Union,  for  some 
years,  374. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Remarks  by,  at 
Arcadian' Club  Keceptiou  to  Peter  Cooper, 
referred  to,  in  account  in  the  New  York 
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Buildingfs,  The  temporary  exposition,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 621. 
The  permanent  exposition,  of  Cincinnati,  621. 
Burk,  Jflr.  Addi^iion  B.,  Concise  report  of 
several  American  Industrial  and  Technical 
Schools  made  hy,  rei'erred  to,  561. 
Long  connected  toth  with  Spring  Crarden  In- 
stitute and  the  Public  Ledger,  issues  a  ten- 
tativoreporton  American  Technical  Schools 
about  1889. 561. 
Por  many  vears  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Spring  (harden  Institute,  "was  chosen  Vice- 
President,  in  1889, 104. 


C. 


California,  The  Industrial  Edncation  move- 
meat  in  the  schools  of.  Account  of.  957-968. 
Drawing   generally   taught   in   Elementary 

schools  ot,  965. 
The  Industrial  Education  movement  in  the 
schools  of,  Introduction  to  account  of,  957- 
958. 
Status  of  Manual  Training  in  schools  of  (Jan. 
1,  1896),  965-966. 
California.  School  of  mechanical  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Account  of,  989- 
998. 
Buildings  of  the,  990. 
Endowment  of  the,  991. 
Historical  notes  of  the,  991, 
Interesting   Inventory   of   equipments    and 

their  cosli  in  each  department,  995-998. 
List  of  members  of  Corporation  and  Eacnlty 

of  the,  991. 
Location  and  buildings  of,  992. 
Proposed  courses  of  Instruction  in  the,  990- 

991. 
Kegulations,  plan  of  instruction  and  courses, 

993-995. 
Tuition  &ee,  but  pupils  furnish  books  and 
edge  tools,  992-993. 
California   Teachers'  Association,  Ad- 
dress on  Manual  Training  by  President 
Keyes,  before  the,  958-965. 
Campbell,  JTohn,  the    Orandfathcr    of 
Peter    Cooper,    Keference   to,   by   Ex- 
Mayor  Hewitt,  309. 
Campbell,    mr.    James    B.,    Called    from 
Pratt  Institute  to  bo  Director  of  the  Jacob 
Tome  Institute  in  1894,  936. 
Carothers,  Superintendent  Oeorge  R., 
Address  by,  June  13,  1888,  706-708. 
Letter  from,  of  the  Technical  School  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 686. 
On  the  name  "Technical,"  6li6. 
On  the  value  of  Industrial  training  to  girls, 

704. 
Kesigns  the  principalship  of  the  Technical 
School  of  Cincinnati,  July,  1888,  711. 
'■       Statement  by,  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  (1888),  701- 
704. 
Carroll,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools    of  Worcester,    Mass.,   Paper  by, 
xxxiv-xxxvi. 
"Paper  on  Manual  Training  in  elementary 
schools"  by,  1092-1095. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Susan  W.,  Succes'*  of,  in  charge 
of  Woman's  Art  Classes  of  Cooper  Union, 
New  York,  Reference  to,  455. 
Carter,  Professor  Charles  OT.,  European 

Industrial  Art  Schools,  by,  799. 
Carter,  Esq.,  John  M.,  Response  by,  at  Din- 
ner to  President  Gushing,  in  1887,  210-211. 
Casts,  Large  collection  of,  belonging  to  New 

TorkTuTUverein,  339. 
Catalogue  of  Pratt  Institute  for  1891- 
189*,  Descriptions  of  buildings,  depart- 
ments, and    courses   of  study  from,  509- 
559. 
Centennial     Xlxhibition    in     Philadel- 
phia in  1876,  General  influence  of  the, 
in  quickening   interest  in  artistic  indus- 
tries, 431. 
Prospective  importance  of  the,  841. 
Centennial  Exposition    of  Cincinnati 


Centennial   Exposition    of  Cincinnati 

in  1 886,  Congress  appropriates  funds  to 
enable  United  States  Departments  to  send 
exhibits  to  the,  623. 
One  million  of  visitors  to  the  (1888),  625. 
Summary  of  the,  624-625. 

Ceramic  Art,  OTuseuuis  of,  !Need  in 
America  of,  856. 

Ceramic  Art,  Reasons  for  European  superi- 
ority in,  855. 

Ceramic  Arts  as  shown  at  the  Ticnnn 
Exposition,  Mr.  Blake's  report  on  the, 
854-857. 

Cesnola  Collection,  Reference  to  the.  856. 

Champion,  OTr.  B.  E.,  Succeeds  Mr.  John 

B.  Heicii  as  principal  of  the  School  of  the 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,   in  1887,  with 

the  title  of  Superintendent.  663. 

Extracts  from  Report  for  1888-89  of  School  of 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  by,  669-670. 
Extracts  irom  annual  report  for  1889-90  of 
School  of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  670- 
672. 
Industrial  and  Art  School  of  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Extracts  from  letter  of,  680. 

Chapter  f ,  Analytical  table  of  contents  of,  1. 

Chapter  11,  Analytical  table  of  contents  of, 
7-9. 

Chapter  111,  Analytical  table  of  content's  of, 
130-133. 

Chapter  IV,  Table  of  contents  of,  291-293. 

Chapter  V,  Analytical  table  of   contents  of, 
348-350. 
Account  of  Cooper  ITnion,  New  York,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  348-447. 

Chapter  VM,  Analytical  table  of  contents  of, 
6U-612. 

Chapter  Vlff,  683-728. 

Table  of  contents  of,  683-684. 

Chapters  and  Appendices,  General  Tables 
of  Contents  of,  III-XX. 

Charter  and  By-Iiavrs  of  Franklin  In- 
stitute, 12-16. 

Chicago  Evenings  His^  School,  721-722. 

Childs,  ITlr.  Creorse  VT.,  Established  prizes 
for  Spring  Garden  Institute  class  in  free- 
hand drawing,  in  1880,  92. 
The  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Drexel,  and  warmly 

interested  in  his  educational  plans,  561. 
Receives  the  guests  at  the  opening  of  Drexel 
Institute,  562. 

Church,  lUr.  Artfanr  Ij.,  Succeeds  Lieuten- 
ant Crawford,  in  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  who  resigned  in  1886  to  ac- 
cept position  of  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Manual  Training  School,  97. 

Cincinnati,  Heniy  L.  Fry,  the  famous  Art 
Carver  in  wood,  gives  artistic  distinction 
to  the  city  of,  711. 

Cincinnati,  ITIusic  Hall  of.  Built  to  pro- 
mote exhibitions,  621. 

Cincinnati  Technical  School,  Account  of. 
684-720. 

Cities,  Increase  of,  enforces  changes  in  employ- 
ments, 1065. 
"Why  popnlationleavesthecountryforthe,  1070. 

City  ?  What  gives  Fame  to  a,  410. 

Civilization,  How  men  of  wealth  advance,  1071. 
Types  of  High,  1066. 

Clarke,  mr.  Casper  Purdon,  How  the  Art 
products  of  India  were  collected  for  South 
Kensington  by,  767. 

C I  arkc,  I.  E  d  vr  ards,  Maryland  Institute  Com- 
mencement Address  (1888)  by,  subject :  ' '  The 
Message  of  Art  to  Modern  Men,    230-240. 
Response  by,  at  Dinner  to  PresidentCushing, 

in  1887,  20&-208. 
Eeport  by,  of  visit  to  Drexel  Institute,  in 
June,  1892,  604-608. 

Clarkson  (Thomas  8.)  Memorial  School 
of  Technology,  Potsdam,  I¥.  V.  (For 
full  index  sec  under  Thomas  S.  Clarkson 
Memorial  School),  999-1011. 

Clinton,  l>c  Witt,  EflForts  by,  for  fice  edu- 
cation in  New  York  City,  409. 

Cole,  Sir  Henry,  Collected  objects  of  ugliness 
in  English  manufactures  to  illustrate  value 
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Cole,  Sir  Henry,  England's  debt  to,  770-771. 
Collycr,  Rev.  Robert,  Kesponse  by,  at  Cen- 
tennial Banquet  of  General  Society  of  Me- 
chanicB  and  Tradesmen,  307-308. 
Colnnibia  College,  Nc^v  Vork  City,  Hon. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  graduate  of,  409. 
Colonibus  Art  Association,  Organized  in 

1878.  725. 
Columbus,    Ohio,  Drawing    first   in   public 
sohuola  of,  in  1874,  722. 
Free  Evening  Indnstrial  Drawing  School  of, 

722-725. 
Free  Evening  Industrial  Art  School  for  both 

sexes  opened  in  November,  1874,  722. 
Free   Evening  Art  School  of,  Illustrations 
showiog  practical  value  to  mechanics  of 
the,  723. 
Couiuicrcial  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Histor- 
ical sketch  of  action  of  the,  in  contributing 
to  the  founding  and  support  of  the  Tech- 
nical School,  714-716. 
Common  Schools,  Significance  to  the  Com- 
munity of  the  education  given  in  the,  1066. 
What  the,  are  doing  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions, 569. 
Community,  Taluo  of  Institutions  of  Learn- 
ing to  the,  409. 
"Worth  to  the,  of  skilled  Art  workers,  763. 
Com  munity  at  Ij  arg;e.  Value  to  the,  of  private 
educational    experiments    undertaken   by 
great-hearted  men,  486. 
Condition  of  Manual  Vrainins  in  rela- 
tion to  other  studies  in  the  public-school 
courses  of  study,  xxxiv-xxxvi. 
Contents,  General  Tables  of,  iii-xx. 
CooUin^,  Courses  in,  as  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 526-528. 
Lectures  on,    by  Professor   Blot,  given  in 
Cooper  Union  "Night  School  in  1866,  426. 
Cooking    School     of    Pratt    Institute, 

464^465. 
Cooper,  Edivard,  Joins  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Hewitt,  in  meeting  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing Cooper  Union,  393. 
Cooper  Institute,  Its  establishment  due  to 
tbo  excellent  example  set  by  the  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  309. 
Cooper,  Peter,  Abstract  of  pamphlet  account 
of  Arcadian  Clubreceptiou  given  to,  354r-364. 
Accountof  Address  presented  to,  by  Students 
of  Cooper  Union,  in  recognition  of  his  eight- 
ieth birthday,  353. 
Anticipates  the  dangers  to  workingmen  from 
the  rapid  changes  in  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, 407. 
Autobiographical  statements  by,  in  1874, 356- 

357. 
Associated  for  seventeen  years  in  work  of  the 

freeiflchools  of  New  York  City,  409. 
Children  of,  defray  cost  of  reconstruction  of 

the  "Cooper  Union"  building, 393. 
Debt  owed  to,  by  the  people,  572. 
Early  recognized  value  of  Art  qualities  in 

products  of  industry,  407. 
Eightieth  birthday  of,  made  memorable  by  his 

gift  to  the  Institute,  353. 
Inventiveness  of,  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune, 405. 
Letter  written  by,  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

384. 
Life  and  career  suggests  tliat  of  Benjamiu 

Franklin,  350. 
Memorial  resolutions    concerning   the  late, 
passed  by  Union  League  Club,  of  New  York, 
May  10,  1883,  351-353. 
On  his  eighty-fourth  birthday.  Remarkable 
reception  given  to,  by  Arcadian  Club,  354- 


A  pioneer  in  Kailroading,  403. 

President  Low's  recitnl  of  early  life  of,  402- 
404. 

Programmesof  Arcadian  Cluhreception  given 
to,  355-356. 

Keason  for  changing  his  first  intention  to  en- 
dow the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  given  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  :i09. 

Succinct  statement  of  the  eifis  V>  the  com-  — 

munity  made  by,  and  his  m^RiUQa  Oy  !v!lCr03\ 


Cooper,  Peter,  Tribute  to  engineering  ability 
of,  paid  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eaiiroad  au- 
thorities in  1880,  403. 

Cooper  Union,  New  ITork  City,  Abstract 

of  Fifth  Annual  Report  by  Trustees  of 
(1864),  376-378. 

Account  of,  350. 

Account  in  detail  of  the  Free  Night  School 
of,  416-447. 

Addition  to  building  in  1881,  383-384. 

Additional  room  for  Women's  Art  School 
(1889-00),  399. 

Aims  only  to  supplement  public  educational 
efforts,  384. 

Aims  of,  409. 

Appeal  in  1887  to  Community  for  aid  in  their 
work,  by  Trustees  of,  393. 

Annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of,  for  the  year  3890,  414-415. 

Attendance  in  N  ight  School  of  Art  for  1879-80, 
given  by  Mr.  George  "W".  Plympton,  Director 
uf  Night  Schools  of,  434. 

Brief  recapitulation  of  the  founding  and  pur- 
pose of,  416-418. 

The  building,  equipment  and  endowment  of, 
represent  gifts  to  the  Community  by  one 
family  which  aggregate  $2,000,000,  397- 

Building  reconstructed  (1884-1886),  393. 

By-Laws  relating  to  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion of,  385-386. 

Charter  of,  and  Deed  of  Trust  executed  by 
Peter  Cooper,  365. 

Classes  in  Architectual,  Mechanical,  and  Free- 
hand Drawing  organized  when  Night  School 
was  first  opened,  419. 

Class  in  Telegraphy,  Teachers  paid  by  West- 
ern Union  Company,  392. 

Class  in  Tocal  Music,  419. 

A  Cooking  School  opened  in  1866,  424. 

Courses  of  Instruction  set  forth  by  the  Cura- 
tor in  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1873, 430. 

Course  of  Lectures  for  3890-1891,  413. 

Curator  of,  on  importance  of  Technical  Train- 
ing, 435. 

Different  problems  concerning  attendance  of 
pupils  met  with  at  opening  ot  Night  Schools 
of.  420." 

Diploma  of,  Condition  of  competition  for  the, 
424. 

The  Drawing  classes  of  the  Free  Night  School 
of  Art  described,  444-445. 

Example  of  the  founder  of,  followed  by 
Mr.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  4L2. 

Extracts  n-om  Tenth  Report  by  Trustees  of, 
showing  utter  absence  of  educational  facili- 
ties in  New  York  City  early  in  this  century, 
425-426. 

Extracts  from  Twenty-second  Annual  Report 
bv  Trustees  of,  383-384. 

First  Board  of  Trustees  of,  365. 

First  opens  Free  School  of  Telegraphy  for 
women  in  18G8-1869,  428. 

First  statement  of  Trustees  subsequent  to 
death  of  Mr.  Cooper,  386-389. 

Free  Art  Gallery  of  Old  Masters  loaned  to, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bryan,  374. 

Free  Night  School  of,  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions,  423. 

Generous  gifts  to  Art  School  in  186&-1867,  433. 

Gifts  to,  during  1887-88,  397. 

Gifts  to  Library  and  Art  collection  of,  1889- 
1890,  400. 

Grand  medal  of,  Conditions  for  wininng,  424. 

Grand  medal  of,  first  awarded  Miss  Roseliuda 
H.  Palmer  at  Commencement  of  1866,  425. 

The  history  of  the  Free  Night  Scliool  of 
Science  and  Art  of,  for  over  thirty  year.-*, 
affords  valuable  lessons  for  educators,  418. 

Importance  given  to  Drawing,  in  ibo  Scliool 
of,  373. 

Increase  of  course  in  Night  School  of,  to  five 
years,  announced  in  1866,  422. 

Individual  character  of  the  Free  Night  School 
of,  noted,  417. 


Library  of,  first  opened  during  Sunclav,  on 

October  0, 1872, 379. 
List  ftf_Art  Lectures  of,   during  1887-1888 
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Cooper  Union,  Nc^r  York  City,  List  of 
first  Trustees  and  Teachers,  376. 

List  of  Instructors  in  Niglit  School  of,  440. 

Listof  lustructors  in  Ifight  School  of  Art  of, 
for  1890-1891, 447. 

List  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Instructors, 
1877— I S78  383 

List  of  Ofacers  and  Trustees  for  1883, 391. 

List  of  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Instructors  of, 
for  1890-1891, 415-416. 

Night  classes  of,  Kapid  growth  of  the  (1873), 
431. 

Original  Trustees  of,  all,  except  Mr.  Cooper, 
living  in  1891,  412. 

Picture  gallery  of,  378. 

Printed  Report  issued  1887,  containing 
Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  and 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  lieports,  392. 

Proposed  enlargement  of  Heading  Koom  and 
Library  of,  411-412. 

Report  by  Mr.  R.  W,  Raymond,  acting  man- 
ager of  the  Lecture  course  of,  395. 

Report  by  George  W.  Plyuinton,  Director  of 
Night  School  for,  1883-1884,  440-441. 

Report  of  Director  of  Free  Night  Schools, 
1887-1888,  443-444. 

Report  by  Director  Plympton,  for  1888-1889, 
445-446. 

Report  by  Director  Plympton,  for  1889-1890, 
446. 

Report  by  Director  Plympton,  for  1890-1891, 
44fr-447. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  studies  of  Free  Night 
Schools  (1882-1883)  of,  437-440. 

Statement  t>y  Trustees  of  the  development  of, 
during  first  five  years,  376-378. 

Statements  in  Tenth  Annual  Report  by  Trus- 
tees of,  379. 

Statement  by  Trustees  of,  in  1887, 392-394. 

Statement  by  Trustees  iu  thirty-secoud 
Annual  Report  (1890-1891),  410-413. 

Statistics  of  attendance^  in  Night  School  of, 
(1863-1864),  377. 

Statistics  of,  for  1883, 39*0-391. 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  schools  of, 
(1883 -1884),  391. 

Statistics  of  attendance  in  all  Departments 
of,  1887-1888,  396. 

Statistics  of  attendance  of  pupils  (1888-1889), 
398. 

Statistics  of  attendauce  on  schools  of  (1889- 
1890),  399. 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  Night  Schools  of, 
for  1890-1891,  447. 

Succinct  statement  of  the  work  of,  for 
twenty  years,  by  Dr.  Zachos,  379-382. 

Summary  of  First  Report  by  Trustees  of, 
(1860),  373-376. 

Summary  from  twenty-ninth  Annual  Report 

(1887-1888)  of  the  work  in  the  several  Depart- 
ments of,  395-398. 

Summary  of  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  (1888- 
1889),  398-399. 

Summary  of  attendance  for  1877-1878  on  Free 
Night  Schools  of,  382-383. 

Summary  of  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  (1890), 
399-401. 

Summary  of  Thirt\-second  Annual  Report 
(1891),  401-410. 

Trustees  of,  urge  claims  of  the  Library  upon 
public  generosity,  413. 

Trustees  of,  ask  public  to  increase  present 
endowment  of  $300,000  to  $1,000,000,  394. 

Trustees  of,  again  appeal,  in  1888,  for  addi- 
tional endowment,  396. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  by  Trustees 
of,  38fr-389. 

Woman's  School  of  Design,  opened  as  apart 
of  the  Institute  in  1859,  374. 

Women's  Class  in  Phonography  and  Type- 
writing in  1883-1884,  391. 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  all  schools  of,  for 
1882-1883,  436. 

Utility  of  Art  Instruction  given  in,  set  forlh 
by  Curator  Zachos  in   eighteenth  Annual 
Report  (1871),  431-433. 
Cooper  tJnion  Free  IVigbc  School,  Sepa- 
rate  statements  of  AttenAaaca-" 
years,  1884-1887,  inclusive,i4l©/r/, 


Cooper  Union  Free  IVight  School  of 
Art,  Statement  of  attendance,  1883-1884, 
441. 

Cooper  Union  Schools,  Pressure  for  admis- 
sion to,  384. 
Statistics  ofattendanceofpupils  for  1886-1887, 
394. 

Correlation  of  elementary  studies.  Im- 
portance of  a  right,  736, 

Country,  Is  the  assumed  healthiness  of  the,  as 
contrasted  with  the  City,  correct?  1070. 

Cowen,  JMr.  John  K.,  Delivered  annual  ad- 
dress at  Commencement  of  Maryland  Insti- 
tute schools,  June,  1889,  242. 

Crais,  Dr.  John  I>.,  First  President  of  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  616. 

Craivford,  I>ieut.  Robert,  IT.  S.  IV.,  De- 
tailed by  IT.  S.  President  Arthur,  to  take 
charge  of  Mechanical  Handiwork  School  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  in  1882,  93. 

Culture,  TheMeaning,  and  Pervcrsionof,  stated 
in  address  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  at 
opening  of  Drexel  Institute,  567. 

Curtis,  Hon.  Creorj$c  William,  Lettcrfrom, 
regretting  inability  to  attend  opening  of 
Drexel  Instifcnto,  577-578. 

Cushing,  Ksq.,  Joseph  M.,  Account  of  the 
complimentary  dinner  given  to,  by  Board  of 
Managers  of  Maryland  Institute,  200-212. 

Cashing,  Joseph  M.,  President  ITIary- 
laud  Institute.    Annual  Report  for  1887 
by,  212-215. 
Commencement  address  bj,  1887,  216-217. 
Commencement  addiess  by,  June  5,  1888,  226- 

227. 
Presentation  to,  in  1887,  210. 
Report  for  1886  by,  191. 
Stirring  address  by,  in  1883,  174-176. 
Statement  by,  of  needs  of  schools  of  Mary- 
land Institute,  203-204. 

D. 

Daly,  Chief  Justice  Charles  P.,  Histor- 
ical address  by,  at  Centennial  Banquet  of 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men of  New  York  City,  301-304. 

JDavidson,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Slayor  of 
Baltimore.  Annual  address  at  Com- 
mencementforl890,  of  the  "Maryland  Insti- 
tute" Schools  by,  251-254. 

Day,  Hon.  X'imotliy  C.  Reference  to  the 
"  Day  Will  Trust  Fund  "  given  to  the  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute  by  will  of  the  late,  635. 

Definitions.  Importance'^of  clear  and  distinc- 
tive, XKXi. 

Della-Vos,  Victor,  Director  of  the  Imperial 

Technical  School  in  Moscow,  778. 
Deems,  BcT.  Dr.    Remarks  by,  at  Arcadian 
ClubreceptiontoPeterCooper(1874), 359-361. 
Dement,  Dr.   Isaac   S.,  Director  of  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Armour  Institute,  926. 
Department  of  lUeciianic  Arts,   Pratt 
Jlustitutc,  Brooklyn,  N.  IT.,  Report 
of  1891.    Classes  iu  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, 505-506. 
Day  Trade  Classes,  504. 
Evening  Trade  Classes,  505. 
Technical  High  School,  506. 
Department  of  manual  Training  and 
Art  Education  of  the  Horace  iHann 
School,     Teachers'     College,    IVew 
ITork  City.    Purpose  and  equipment  of 
the,  1081. 
Department  of  music,  Pratt  Institute, 

507. 
Dcpcvr,    lili.    D.,    Hon.    Chauncey    m. 
Dedicatory  Address  on  opening  of  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  December  17th,  1891, 
566-572. 
"  The  Problem  of  Education  and  Liberty," 
stated  in  the  address  by,  Drexel  Institute, 
567. 
Kesponse  by,  at  Centennial  banquet  of  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 
November  16th,  1885,  306-307. 

Science,  Departments    of,   Pratt 
,0  referred  to,  525. 
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Doulton,  Mr,,  Bluatratea  bow  training  in  Art 

benefited  one  workman,  851. 
Doulton  and  Sparkcs,  Result  of  tbo  coop- 
eration between,  referred  to,  851. 
DoultonH,  Advance  made  by   tbe,   since  tbe 

Centennial,  851. 
Drawing,  Account  of  nigbt  classen  of  Spring 
Garden   Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
■vauia,  in,  107-120. 

A  kuowlcdgo  of,  tbe  fundamental  basis  of 
Mecbanics  and  Art,  xxxiii. 

As  a  science,  754:. 

As  a  study  in  public  sobools,  two  classes  of 
objections  to,  stated,  865-866. 

As  taught  in  Cooper  Union  Nigbt  School, 
444-445. 

Classes  of  New  York  Tumverein  in,  taught  by 
practical  artists,  340. 

Comments  on  the  Exhibit  of,  at  Vienna,  by 
some  American  public  schools,  900-901, 

Copies  used  by  German  and  Austrian  schools, 
878. 

Detailed  course  of,  in  Technical  High  School 
of  Pratt  Institute,  512. 

Early  provision  for  opening  department  of,  in 
Pratt  Institute,  454. 

Elementary,  How  to  teach,  as  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Langl,  871. 

Examination  of  teachers  of,  in  Erance,  893. 

Elrst  taught  in  schools  of  Chicago,  in  Septem- 
ber 1860, 721. 

Generally  taught  in  Elementary  Schools  of 
California,  965. 

Government  supervisor  of,  in  French  munici- 
pal schools,  893. 

How  in  Erance  the  Art  element  enters  into 
tbe  copies  for  teaching,  887. 

How  taught  in  France  in  1873,  888-890. 

Importance  given  to,  in  the  schools  of 
Cooper  Union,  373. 

Importance  of,  in  Bavaria  Industrial  Im- 
provement Schools,  877. 

Importance  of,  revealed  by  "World's  Eairs, 
867-868. 

In  Chicago  Evening  High  School,  strictly 
Geometrical  and  Mechanical,  722. 

Influence  of  "World's  Eairs  in  changing 
French  methods  of  teaching,  886. 

In  Public  Schools,  Instruction  in,  urged  by 
Maryland  Institute  committee,  146. 

Instruction  in,  essential  for  the  skilled  me- 
chanic, 426. 

Introduced  in  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1874,  722. 

Introduction  of,  in  schools  of  Austria,  in  1850, 
869. 

Methods  of  teaching,  in  Hamburg  School, 
883-884. 

Methods  of  teaching,  in  tbe  industrial  classes 
held  by  tbe  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, 1029. 

Principles  laid  down  for  correct  teaching 
of,  865. 

Recognized  as  a  requisite  study  in  Elemen- 
tary Education,  779. 

The  several  classes  in  Free  Night  Schools  of 
Cooper  Union,  1887-88,  444-445. 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Night 
cliteses  in,  Interesting  report  in  1882  show- 
ing development  of  the,  110. 

Statements  concerning  French  instruction 
in,  887. 

Urged  as  an  essential  study  in  all  public 
schools,  165. 

Value  of,  to  workmen,  739. 

Work  of  Boston  schools  in,  commenced,  901. 

]>ra,vFingf    ClasM  for    Women,  in   Cooper 

Union,  closed;  and  a  class  in  Phonography 

and  typewriting  opened;  in  1885-86,  331. 

Drawing  Slchool  of  Franklin  Institute, 

Early  statistics  of,  56. 

History  of,  56-70. 

Reorganization  of,  57. 

Reports  by  Director  Thorne  of  the,  from  1882 
to  1891,  59-70. 
Drawing  Schools,  Free  Krcnin^,  of 
Oenernl  Society  of  mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New 
ITork.    First  opened  wiBter- 


Drawinff  Schools,  Free  Erening,  of 
Oencral  Society  of  JTIeclianics  ansa 
Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  IVcw 
"Vorb.  Extracts  from  By-Laws  relating 
to,  326-327. 

First  opened  for  girls  in  1874,  326. 

Eeports  of  school  committee  from  1882  to  1891, 
327-337. 
JOrexely  Anthony  J.,  Early  Burmiaes  concern- 
ing reported  plana  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution entertained  by,  561. 
]>rexcl  Institute  ifiuilding,  A  charming 
example  of  artistic  architecture,  560-561. 

Brief  descriptions  of,  560-562. 

Comi)letene8S  of  the,  573. 

Concise  statement  in  detail  of  tbe,  584-585. 

Contrasts  favorably  with  those  of  Cooper  Un- 
ion and  the  Pratt  Institute,  560-561. 

Dr.  James  MacAlister,  directs  arrangements 
and  interior  fitting  up  of,  560-562. 

Keal  palace  of  the  people,  562. 

Shows  artistic  possibilities  of  brick  and  ter- 
ra cotta,  560-561. 
ISrexel  Institute  of  Art,   Science,   and 
Industry,     Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania, Accounts  of  the,  560-610. 

"An  enterprise  of  noblest  promise"  writes 
George  William  Curtis,  578. 

Appointment,  classification,  and  duties  of  tbe 
Advisory  Board  of  "Women  of,  581. 

Appointment,  organization,  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of,  580, 

Artistic  home  of  the,  560, 

Announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of,  with  details  of  the  several 
courses,  592-595. 

Announcement  of  opening  of  tbe  Business 
Department.  602-603. 

Announcement  of  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Scien- 
tific Department,  with  details  of  the  courses, 
595-598. 

Announcement  of  the  opening  of  tbe  Scien- 
tific Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  599-600. 

Announcement  of  opening  of  the  Technical 
Department,  with  details  of  the  courses, 
600-602. 

Board  of  Managers  to  have  all  power  over  the 
Eules  and  Eegulations  governing  the,  582. 

Business  Department  of,  588. 

Conditions  of  admission  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  of,  590. 

Dedicatory  address  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  December  17,  1891,  on  openinir  of 
the,  566-572. 

Department  of  Domestic  Economy,  586-587. 

Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  586. 

Department  of  Physical  Culture,  603-604. 

Department  of  Physical  Training,  588. 

Department  of  Science  of,  586. 

Description  of  opening  ceremonies  in  Phila- 
delphia Ledger,  564. 

Description  of  ceremonies  at  opening  of, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  563-564. 

Designated  officers  of  Board  of  Trustees  of,  580. 

Divisions  in  Art  Department  of,  586. 

Eloquent  tribute  to  tbo  character  and 
methods  of  the  Founder  of,  573. 

Evening  cla-sses  of,  in  Art,  Manual  Training, 
Domestic  Industries,  and  Business  Train- 
ing, 589. 

Extracts  from  the  Deed  executed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  to  tbe  Trustees  of. 
57fl-579. 

Extracts  from  The  Rules  and  Regulations 
showing  organization  of  Corporation  and 
Faculty  of,  579-584. 

Exquisite  examples  of  modern  "Wood  Carv- 
ings in  museum  of,  607-608. 

Faculty  and  employees  of,  appointed  and 
retained  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  581. 

Founding  of  the,  a  notable  exemplification  of 
the  Golden  Kule,  572. 

General  divisions  of  the,  585. 

In  absence  of  Mr.  Drexel,  Mr.  George  W. 
Cbilds,  receives  guests  on  the  openingof,  562. 

Interesting^  manuscripts,  A  Collection  of, 
works  of  modern  English,  and  American 
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1>rexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ib  a  Uiiiversitj  of  a  new  class,  a 
People's  University,  605. 

The  latest  of  its  class,  6. 

Library  and  Heading  Room  of,  589-590. 

Library  of,  rich  in  ilUistrated  Art  works,  606. 

List  of  invited  guests  present  at  the  opening 
of,  564-566. 

List  of  new  instructors  In  Art  Department 
of,  1892,605. 

List  of  Officials  of,  1892-1893,  609-610. 

Meetings  of  Board  of  Managers  and  order  of 
business  as  given  in  the  Bules  and  Kegula- 
tions  of,  582. 

Message  from  Hon.  James  Gr.  Blaine,  "Con- 
gratulates Mr.Drexel,  upon  thewise  object 
of  the  institution  which,  his  magnifcent 
liberalty  has  established,"  578. 

The  Museum  of,  590. 

Barnes  of  l^ustees  of,  with  Signatures  to  Deed 
of  Gift,  578-579. 

IN'oble  Library  and  Beading  Koom  of,  606. 

A  noble  home  provided  for  Industry,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  574-575. 

Normal  Department  of,  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  Six  courses  planned  for  begin- 
ners in  the,  588-599. 

Number  and  mode  of  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of,  580. 

Opening  and  dedication  ceremonies  of  the, 
December  17th,  1891,  562. 

Preliminary  Circular  of  Information  issued 
before  the  dedication  of  the  building  of  the, 
584^91. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  President  of,  580-581. 

Proposed  activities  for  1892-1893,  604-605. 

Provisions  relating  to  Free  Scholarships  in, 
591. 

The  purpose  of  the,  stated  by  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  570. 

Keport  of  a  visit  to,  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  in 
June,  1892,  604-608. 

Kiches  of  collections  in  Museum  of,  607. 

Scope  and  purpose  of,  concisely  stated  by 
President  MacAlister,  575-576, 

Statement  of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of,  as  authorized  by  the  Rules 
and  Regulations,  582-584. 

Superintendent  James  MacAlister,  called  in 
1890,  to  the  presidency  of,  561. 

Technical  Department  of,  nine  courses  pro- 
posed in  the,  587-588. 

Touching  memorial  Art  collection  deposited 
in  Museum  of,  608. 

Wide  varietj^  of  educational  training  and 
opportunities  offered  by,  574-575, 

K. 

Eaton,  Cren.  John,  United  IStates  Com- 
missioner of  Education.     Results  of 
inquiry  into  wage  value  of  elementary  train- 
ing began  in  1870-71  by,  775. 
Ecole  Communale,  Paris.    Concise  account 

of  the,  756. 
Ecole    ITIunicipal    d'Apprentis,    PariH, 
Concise  history  and  account  of  the,  758-759. 
Ecole  IVationale  ]>e8  Arts   Drcoratirst 
Paris,  Account  of  the,  800-804. 
Concoura  or  competitions  open  to  pupils  of 
•  the,  802-804. 

Detailed  order  of  competitions,  803, 804. 
Subjects  taught  in,  801-802. 
SnperviaiDg  Board  and  Faculty  of  the,  800- 
801. 
Ecole    Professionale,    Account  of  the,    in 
printing  establishment  of  MM.  Chaix  et  Cie, 
Paris,  758. 
Economic  Statistics,  Great  importance  that 
accurate,  be  obtamed,  1068. 
Kinds  of,  to  be  collected,  1068. 
Education,  Elementary,  in  England  criticised, 
753. 
Elementary,  in  Germany  and  France  criti- 
cised, 754. 
Important  report  by  Hon.  J.  "W".  Hoyt,  on,  764. 
Public,  Private  individuals  unequal  to  the 
*       task  of  providing    '         '    "     "  *     " 


Education,  Recent  Rapid  Development  of,  in 
the  South,  1064. 
The  Community  only,  is  adequate  to  provide 

facilities  for  free  public,  384. 
What  manner  of,  is  needed  by  Artisans,  753. 
"Why,  in  a  Republic,  schools  should  be  free  to 
all,  173. 
Education  Extension  (monthly),    Refer- 
ence to  the  new  periodical,  founded  in  sum- 
mer of  1895,  1013. 
Educational  Benefactions,  Examples  of 

wise,  449. 
Educational    Benefactors    of   to-day    are 
worthy  successors   of   the  McDonoughs, 
GirarcLs,  and  Peabodys,  of  the  Past,  xliii. 
Educational  Class  Work  in  the  V.M.C. 

Associations,  Reasons  for,  1028. 
"Educational  IVork  in  the  ¥.  1X1.  (D. 
Association,"  Paper  entitled,  read  by 
Mr.  Cephas  Brainerd,  at  Young  Mcd's 
Christian  Association  convention  in  1892, 
1019-1027. 
Educators,  Comments   and   suggestions    by, 

freely  quoted,  2. 
Elenaentary  Art  Training  and  Professional 

Art  Schools  necessarily  oTfTerent,  xxxi. 
Elementary  Schools  and  Technical  Schools 
have  wholly  different  aims,  xxxi. 
Manual  trainin:;  in,  966. 
Elementary  Studies,  What  a  knowledge  ol 

the,  means  to  the  child,  xxxiii. 
Elementary  Technical  Training,  Need 

for,  755. 
Emerson,    Dr.     Oouvcrneur,  Named    by 
Mr.  Fraley,  as  the  first  in  this  country  who 
delivered  lecture  courses  on  meteorologv, 
17. 
Emerson,    Ralph    Waldo,    Essay  on   Self* 

Reliance  by,  quoted,  707. 
England,  An  Art-loving  bnt  not  an  artistic 
nation,  896. 
Analysis  of  work  of  South  Kensington  pu- 
pils shown  at  Vienna  by,  896-897. 
Appreciation  of  Evening  Schools  genera'  in. 

1048. 
Art  Industrial  Education  in,  858. 
Art  display  of,  at  Vienna,  mostly  made  up  of 

articles  from  her  Asiatic  colonies,  896. 
Concise  statement  of  efforts  undertaken  to 
promote  Art  Knowledge  and  Art  Industry 
in,  844. 
Example    of,   in    Industrial    Art    Training, 
followed  by  other  countries    in   Europe, 
850. 
Industrial  Art   Schools    of,  commended  by 
European    Educational    Authorities.     (See 
note  to  pages  897, 898, 899.) 
Lack  of   artistic  training  in,   for  two    cen- 
turies, 168. 
List  of  local  Art  Schools  of,  898. 
Recent  growth  of  evening  school  work  in, 

1048. 
Results  of  Educational  Experiments  in,  961. 
Statement  of  the  value  to,  of  the  Museum 
and  Schools  of  South  Kensington,  by  Herr 
Falke,  844. 
Success  of  attempt  to  introduce  Art  training 
in,  169. 
English  OoTernment,   Appropriations  by, 
for  purchase  of  Art  Objects  for  museums, 
770. 
Interest  taken  by,  in  promoting  Industrial 
Art,  769. 
English  liangna^e,  l^eed  of  better  trcming 
for  their  pupils  m  the  use  of  the,  recognized 
by  Cooper  Union  authorities  in  1873, 451. 
Era  of  Electricity,  The  present  may  be  called 

the,  xlv. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania, Free  Evening  Drawing 
School  of,  726-728. 
School  Board  of,  open  Free  Evening  Drawing 
School  in  1873, 726. 
Erie  mechanical    l>ran'ing  School,  Re- 
port of,  by  City  School  Superintendent,  1891, 
727-728. 
Ernst  Sc  Korn,  Art  publications  of,  880. 
Espy,  Professor  .Vames  P.,  Referred  to  by 
President  Sellers,  as  an  early  teacher  in  the 
MiCroS&ff^^  Institute  School,  21. 
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Eitclbepfifer,  Professor   Rudolph  Ton, 

Eeport  on  liOndon  Exhibition  by,  to  tbo 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1862,  aroused  public 
interest  in  Austria,  845. 

Ethical  Training,  Importance  of,  in  public 
schools,  741. 

Europe,  America  can  compete  with  the  artistic 
workers  of,  only  by  extending  Art  instruc- 
tion, 169. 
Great  activity  in  this  nineteenth  century  in 
training  Art  workers  by  all  the  leading 
countries  of,  16^. 
Mediteval  conditions  of,  1063. 
The  ^eat  Catholic  Abbeys  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Middle  Age   became  great 
centers  of  Art  instruction  in,  167-168. 

European  Indnstrial  Art  Schools,  Con- 
clusions reached  by  Professor  Carter,  in  his 
report  on,  818-820. 

European  Industrial  Art  ^fchools  in 
1S96,  Paper  concerning,  by  Professor  Les- 
lie "W".  Miller,  Principal  School  of  Industrial 
Art  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  1107-1116. 

European  Systems  of  Industrial  Art 
Education,  Concisely  contrasted  by  Pro- 
fessor Leslie  W.  Miller,  1111 . 

Erening  Art  Schoolof  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Kcasons  for  giving  up  the  public,  725. 

Evening  High  School  of  Chicago,  Ac- 
count of  the,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  721-722. 
Closed  bv  the  great  fire  in  1871,  reopened  in 

1874,  721. 
Mr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  first  teacher  of,  in  1868, 

721. 
Opened  by  City  Soard  of  Education,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  721. 

Evening  School  Work  in  Europe,  Com- 
pared with  Y.  M.  C,  A.  evening  schools  in 
the  United  States,  1047-1051. 

Evening  Schools  of  Ocncral  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
City  of  IVew  ITork,  Statistics  of  attend- 
ance on  the,  336-337. 

Exhibits  by  IToung  IMcn's  Christian 
Associations,  Account  of,  1036. 

Exhibitions,  International,  Influence  of, 
iu  elevating  the  Art  qualities  of  English 
manufactures,  825-826. 
Influence  of,  as  records  of  Art  Industry.    Re- 
port by  Professor  Archer,  on  the,  825-830. 

Expenses  of  Cooper  Union  School  (1883-1884), 
391. 

Exposition,    The     Cincinnati    Centen- 
nial, Efforts  to  ffive  brilliancy  to,  by  send- 
ing commissioners  to  visit  tbo  European 
Expositions,  622. 
List  of  officers  of,  622-623. 

Exposition,  Vienna  Universal,Srief  sum- 
mary of  contents  of  papers  relating  to  the,  824. 
Papers  relating  to  the,  823-901. 

Expositions,  Long  series  of  annual,  be^n  by 
Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  m  1824, 
620. 
National  Museums  enriched  from  the  Collec- 
tions shown  in  Universal,  823. 


Falke,  Blerr  Jacob,  Programme  relating  to 
Industrial  Art  Museums  prepared  by,  Act- 
ing head  of  Vienna  Mjiseum,  841-842. 
Assistant  Director  of  Vienna  Museum,  writes 
of  the  value  to  England  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museums  and  Schools,  844. 

Farrar,  I>can,  Statement  by,  considered,  1067- 
1068. 

Fayerweather,  Daniel  E.,  Executors  and 
Trustees  of  estate  of,  give  endowment  fund 
of  $200,000  to  Women's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
Union,  410. 

Fchrenhatch,  Hon.  John,  Extracts  from 
address  by,  on  closing  of  first  year  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  687-689. 

Felton,  Eloquent  statement  by  tbe  late  Presi- 
dent, of  Harvard  College,  on  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  172. 

Figure  Drawing,  Eeal  purpose  ot,  871. 

Fisher,  Hon.  M^illiani  A.,  Address  bj,  at 
Commencement     of     Maryland     Institute 

Schools  in  1884, 182.       Digitized  by 


Fitzgerald,  Hon.  James,  Address  by,  on  the 

Centennial  anniversary  of  Peter  Cooper's 
birth,  referred  to,  410. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Calvin,  A  liberal  founder  of 

the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  616. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Thomas,  Presided  at  meeting 
which   led   to   founding  of  the    Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  9. 
Foote,  Mr,  John  P.,  A  liberal  founder  of  the 
Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  616, 

President  of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  from 
1828  to  1847,  chosen  in  1857  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Emeritus  Trustees,  614. 
*'The  Founders  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute," A  toast  given  at  the  complimentary 
dinner  to  President  Cnshing,  andTresponded 
to  by  John  M.  Carter,  Esq.,  210-211. 
Foye,  Ph.  D.,  I^Ij.  X».,  James  C,  Director 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Armour 
Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  918. 
Fraley,    Hon.    Fretlcrick,    Extracts   from 
letter  by,  9. 

Historical  address,  in  1874,  by,  referred  to,  9. 

Quotations  from  tbe  Commemorative  address 
in  1874,  concerning  the  Franklin  Institute, 
by,  16-17. 
France,  Abundant  opportunities  for  Art  train- 
ing of  workmen  in,  892-893. 

Art  Industrial  education  in,  859. 

Attention  called  by  German  Government  to 
excellence  and  importance  of  the  Industrial 
Art  Training  in,  879. 

Condition  of  popular  education  in,  in  1873, 888- 
889. 

Evolution  in  methods  of  teaching  Drawing 
in,  886. 

Four  typical  Technical  Schools  in,  described, 
756-760. 

How  Drawing  is  tau^rht  in,  888-889. 

Importance  of  drawing  to  the  industries  of, 
885. 

Prussia,  at  close  of  French  War,  made  haste 
to  follow  in  Industrial  Art  Training,  the 
example  of,  859-860. 

Eeasons  for  the  artistic  superiority  of  the 
art  products  of,  stated  by  Mr.  William  Sar- 
tain,  the  well-known  artist  of  New  lork 
City,  455. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy  in,  in  1870  (note  to  page), 
889. 

Value  to,  of  Governmental  encouragement  of 
Art,  894. 
Franklin,    Benjamin,    Career  recalled  by 

that  of  Peter  Cooper,  350. 
Franhlin    Institute,    of    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Account  of  tbe,  9-70. 

Account  of  first  meetings  to  found  the,  10. 

Account  of  the  journal  of  the,  27-28. 

Address  by  President  Sellers,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the,  21-25. 

Address  of  Board  of  Managers  relative  to  pro- 
posed exhibition  in  commemoration  of^fif- 
tieth  anniversary  of  tbe,  29-30. 

Begun  in  1824,  a  long  series  of  expositions 
(see  note  to  page),  620. 

Brief  account  of  the,  26-27. 

Brilliant  address  by  President  Henry  Morton, 
of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  on  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the,  18-21. 

Brilliant  record  of  membership  of  the,  53. 

The  building  of  the,  described,  50-51. 

Charter  and  By-Laws,  12-16. 

Claims  of  the,  upon  the  public,  set  forth  by 
President  Sellers,  in  1874,  25. 

Collections  of,  27. 

Commemorative  address  by  Mr.  Fraley,  con- 
cerning the,  16-17. 

Department  of  Instruction  of  the,  Names  of 
distinguished  proiessors  connected  with,  17, 

Direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the,  on  the 
city  of  I'hiladelphia,  and  on  tho  countrv. 
52-53. 

Drawing  School  of.  History  of,  50-70. 

Drawing  School  opened  at  same  time  as 
Institute,  56. 

Educational  features  of  the,  51. 

Educational  work  of  the,  16. 

Exhibition  of  1874,  by  the,  Report  of  com- 

M/cro56Wgp«.  31-33. 
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Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  First  professors  ap- 
pointed in  the,  10. 

Founded  in  1824,  0. 

History  of  the  Exhibition  of  1874, 31^0. 

History  of  the  International  Electrical  Ex- 
hibition of  1884,  held  by  the,  40-50. 

Lists  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the, 
since  the  founding  of  the  Society,  53-54. 

List  of  ofiicers  and  committees  for  1891, 55. 

Membership  of  the,  52. 

Names  of  Founders,  9. 

iNames  of  committee  in  charge  of  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the.  (See  note  to 
page  25.) 

Names  of  officers  and  managers  of  the,  for 
1884,  49-50. 

Names  of  committee  on  reorganization  in 
1887,  28. 

Names  of  first  promoters,  see  note  to  page  10. 

Opening  of  an  English  High  School  by  the, 
17. 

Opening  of  technical  drawing  school  by  the. 

Original  Features  ■which    characterize  the, 

Origin  of  the,  9. 

Plan  of  founding,  indorsed  in  letter  by  Nicho- 
las Biddle,  Esq.,  10. 

Programme  of  anniyersary  exercises,  1874 
(note  to  pages  25  and  26). 

Proposed  reorganization  of  the,  1887,  28. 

Public  Exhibitions  held  by  the,  since  1824, 28. 

Purposes  and  history  of  the,  summarized  in 
Ledger  article,  11. 

Keference  to  (see  note  to  page),  620. 

Statistics  of  Membership  and  Finances  for 
1890,  54-55. 

TVinter  courses  of  Lectures  under  auspices  of 
the,  26. 
Free    Evening  Art  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Course  of  instruction  in,  72^725. 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  Steven- 
s»n,  recommends  permanent  establishment 
of  the,  724. 

Mr.  Goodnough,  recites  some  of  the  diflSculties 
of  the,  724. 

Illustrations  of  practical  value  of  the,  723. 
Free  Frenin;^  Drawiuja^  Classes  in  Chi* 
cago,  111.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Erie,  N.  T., 
720-728. 
Free  Frening  Drawiu;;  Classes  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  teaching  of  industrial  art 
drawing  in  public  schooll,  720-721. 
Free  FTeuinj;  DravFing  School  of  Frie, 
Pennsylvania,  Continued  from  1873  to 
1884,  when  the  Mechanical  Day  and  Even- 
ing Drawing  Scliool  was  opened,  726. 

Opened  by  City  School  Board  in  October,  1873, 
728. 
Free  Frcning  Dravring;  Schools,  Refer- 
ence to,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  (joodnough,  Superin- 
tendent of  Drawing  in  schools  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  725. 
Free  IVisht  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
of  Cooper  Union,  IVc^v  ITorh  City, 
Account  of  the,  416-447. 

Conditions  for  graduation  &omthe,  424. 

Divided  into  the  Scientific  and  Art  Depart- 
ments, 423. 

Increase  of  full  course  to  five  years  an- 
nounced by  Trustees  in  Seventh  Annual 
Report  (1866),  422. 

Instruction  largely  given  by  lectures  when 
first  opened,  418. 

List  of  classes  organized  at  opening  of  the, 
418-419. 

Preliminary  statement  concerning,  416-418. 

[1861]  Problems  of  attendance  discussed  by 
Trustees  in  Second  Annual  Report  of,  421. 

Programme  of.  three  years'  course  of  study. 

421-422.  .  ' 

Free  IVijBfht  School  of  Art,  Cooper  Union, 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  the  (1880-1881). 

435. 

Statistics  of  attflndance  on  the  (1881-1882),  436. 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  the  (1882-1883),  437. 
Freiburg  Jllining;  School,  Brief  reference 

to  the,  784.  Digitized  by 


Free  School  Society  of  IVcvr  York  City, 

Peter  Cooper,  becomes  a  member  of  hoard 
of  the,  in  1838, 409. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  head  of  board  of,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  409. 

Builds  first  schoolhouses  in  1809,  409. 
French,  Professor  Thomas,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Urges  the  further  development  of 
industrial  training  in  public  schools,  692. 
Fry,  Henry  Ij.,  of  Cincinnati,  Art  influ- 
ence of,  shown  by  the  wood  carving  of  his 
pupils  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  711. 

The  wood  carving  of,  praised,  711. 
Froebel  Acaalemy,  Purchase  of,  by  Pratt  In- 
stitute, 495. 

Name  of  the  Kindergarten  established  by 
Pratt  Institute,  489. 
Fuchs,  Professor  Oato,  Formerly  with  Mas- 
sachusetts Normal  Art  School  in  Boston, 
succeeds  Professor  Newell,  as  head  master  of 
Maryland  Institute  Art  Schools,  in  1884, 176. 

Eirst  report  by,  as  head  master  Art  Schoidsof 
Maryland  Institute  (June  3, 1884),  179-182. 

Eirsi*  report  by,  as  principal  of  Maiyland  In- 
stitute Night  Schools  of  Design,  283-284. 

Extracts  from  Second  Annual  Report  by,  1885, 
186-188. 

Report  for  1886  by,  191-196. 

Report  of,  Art  Schools,  for  1886-1887,  218-219. 

Report  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  by,  June  5, 
1888  227—230. 

Eepor'tby,  for' 1888-1889,  245-246. 

Keportby,  for  1889-3890.  248-251. 

Beport  by,  for  1890-1891, 264-266. 

EeferenCb  to,  as  Art  Director  of  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  455. 

Besponae  by,  at  Dinner  to  President  Cushlng, 
209. 
Pnrniturc,    England   and  Austria   made   at 
Vienna  the  best  showing  of,  838-839. 

Ct. 

Oarrard,  Mr.  Jeptha,  Presents  to  tlio  Oho 
Kechanics' Institute  the  valuable  apparatus 
used  by  Dr.  Craig,  617. 
Oeneral    Knflnstrial   School    of    Ham- 
burg Described,  882-884. 
Oeneral   Inlrodnctioii    to    Appendices, 

731-733. 
Oeneral  Societf  of  mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  IVew 
'Sork,  Account  of  celebration  of  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of,  Nov.  16  and  17,  1885, 
298-318. 

Authorized  to  establish  a  school  and  an  ap- 
prentices' Library,  in  1841,  294. 

Educational  powers  of,  increased,  294. 

Growth  of,  294. 

Library,  Interesting  results  of  making  it 
Free,  319. 

List  of  invited  guests  and  description  of  the 
Centennial  Banquet,  with  extracts  from  the 
address,  299-312. 

List  of  offtcials  for  1891,  325. 

Manual  of,  containing  Charter,  By-Laws,  etc., 

Membership,  condition  of,  294. 

Officers  of,  295. 

One  Hundredth  Annual  Eeport  (Deo.  31, 1885) 
of  the,  318-319. 

Origin  of  the,  294. 

Kesources  ol,  319. 

School  changes  in  1858  from  elementary  Eng- 
lish to  Drawing  Schools,'  295. 

Summary  of  history  of,  from  1775  to  1891,  294- 
325. 

"Women's  class  in  Phonography  and  Type- 
writing, first  opened  in  1886,  392. 
Oeorge,    Henry,    Doctrines    of,    should    be 
tested  by  accurate  statistics,  1071. 

Reference  to   "Progress  and  Poverty"  by, 
1067-1068. 
Oermany,  Art  Industrial  Education  in,  859. 

Concise  review  of  nineteenth  century  Art  in, 
875. 

List  of  names  of  local  museums  in,  874. 
MiCr&S&ft®'  general  assthetic  training  in,  876. 
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Oillln,  Robert,  How  men  of  wealth  advance 

Civilization,  shown  by,  1071. 
Criluiau,  liLi.  D.,  Preaidcnt  ]>aiiicl  C, 

Address  by,  at  anonal  Oommencbment  of 
Maryland  Institute  Schools  referred  to,  182. 

Address  by, in  188i,on  "Handicraft";  issued 
as  Monograph  No.  J,  by  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association,  New  x  ork,  182. 

The  ideal  Librarian  depicted  by,  1024. 
Oiluior,  ITIr.,  Oneofthe  earliest  Art  Collections 
in  the  United  States  made  by,  of  Baltimore, 
236. 
Ciilpin,  Mr.  Thomas,  President  of  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Commends  the 
Industrial  and  Art  School  of  the  Institute 
in  his  report  of  April,  1888,  663. 

Tribute  to  the  late,  6iI0-632. 
Ccirls,  Facilities  ^ven  to  industrial  training  of, 
in  Pratt  Institute,  454. 

Industrial  Education  of,  in  some  European 
countries.  Paper  on,  by  Miss  Jessie  Pat- 
terson, 1117-1119. 

Value  of  Manual  Training  to,  704. 
Ooodnough,  Professor  W.  S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Art  Education  in  City 
SehoolH  of  Columbus,   Ohio,   First 
Master  of  Evening  Art  School,  723. 

Reports  by,  724-725. 

Introduction  of  Catalogue  of  Brooklyn  School 
Art  Exhibition  by,  1U54-1065. 
Orabam,  Esq.,  Ocorgc,  At  that  time  the 
only  living  charter  member  of  Ohio  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  furnished  in  1880,  the 
historical  sketch  for  this  Report.  See  note 
to  page  616. 

A  liberal  founder  of  the   Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  616. 
Orand  Medal  of  Cooper  Union,  Condi- 
tions of  competition  for  the,  424. 
Great  Kritain,  Great  increase  in  incomes  of 
all  classes  between  1850  and  1881  in,  1069. 

Local  centers  of  Aiii  Education  in,  859. 

Statistics  of  attendance  on  local  Art  Schools 
of,  859. 

Three  powerful  Institutions  for  promoting 
Education  in,  briefly  described,  1050-1051. 
Orcen,  Mrs.  Amy,  Crift  of  Art  models  and 
books  to  Cooper  Union  by  the  Misses  Hewitt, 
and,  400. 
a  recn wood,  M lies.  Chosen  President,  in  1848, 
of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  618. 

Tribute  to  the  late,  627. 

Trustee  in  1854,  makes  large  donation  toward 
freeing  the  Institute  from  debt,  614. 
Greenwood  and  Allen,  Messrs.,  Honored 
by  election  in  1856,  as  a  Board  of  Emeritus 
Trustees  and  Advisory  Directors  of  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  614. 
Grimshaw,  Dr.  Robert,  Credited  with  plan 
of  the  Technical  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  121. 
Grozmanu,  Maximilian  P.  E!.,  Superin- 
tendent  of    "Workingman's    School,    New 
York  City,  Paper  on  Manual  Training  work 
of  boys  and  girls,  by,  1007-1098. 
Gunsaulus,-a>.  D.,  Ker.  If.  W.^  Called  to 
the  Presidency  of  Armour  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  911-912. 
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Hamburg,  Excellence  of  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing in  schools  of,  882. 

Exhibits  at  Vienna  made  by  Industrial  Schools 
of,  BU. 

Industrial  Schools  at  (see  note  by  Mr.  Stet- 
son, to  page  885). 

Liberal  appropriation  by  City  to  Industrial 
Schools  of,  885. 

Purpose  and  methods  of  the  General  Indus- 
trial School  of,  882-884. 
Hand  Work,  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  advantage  of, 
791. , 

Remarks  concerning,  by  Mr.  Charles  Pratt, 
478-479. 
Harris,  Hon.  J.  Morrison,  Maryland  In- 
stitute, Commencement  address  by  {1885), 

188.  Digitized  by 


Harris,  lili.  I>.«  Hon.  Wm.  T.,  Introduc- 
tion to  two  Statistical  papers  by,  1061-1064. 
On " The Eeadjustmentot  vocations, " 746-747. 
Two  recent  statistical  papers  by,  1061-1071. 
Hatch,  Sc.  D.,  Frank  C,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Armour 
Institute,  915. 
Hanpt,  Professor  Ij.  M.,  Besigns  position 
as  Director  of  Tranklin  Institute  Drawing 
School,  in  1878, 57. 
Hawley,  U.  S.  8.,  Hon.  Joseph  R.,  Ke- 
sponse  by,  at  Centennial  banquet  of  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  304- 
305. 
Hebrew  Industrial  Schools  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  341. 
Hebrevr  Technical  Institute,  New  Vork 
City,    Account  of  the,  341-347. 
Enthusiastic  meeting  held  April  22,  1886,  in 

support  of  the,  342. 
Courses  of  Instruction  in,  344-346. 
Exhibition  of  pupils'  work  in  1887,  342. 
First  opened  in  Januury,  1884,  341. 
Historical  statement  of  the,  341. 
Lists  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Instructors, 

347. 
List  of  Speakers  at  meeting  in  support  of, 

342. 
New  shop  huHding  of,  opened  Eebruary  1, 
1887,  342. 
Hcich,  Mr.  John  B.,  Clerk  of  Ohio  Me- 
chanics'   Institute,   Final  report   by, 
(1885-1887),  6G0-663. 
First  principal  of  School  of  Design  of  Ohio 

Mechanics  Institute,  637. 
Prepares  historical  sketch  of  the  Institute 

from  1853  to  1878,  613. 
Quoted  from  addresses  by  Mr.  Minifie,  638. 
Report  by,  for  1858  quoted,  639. 
Eeport  by,  for  1881-1882,  645-648. 
Report  for  1883-1884  by,  656-657. 
Report  for  1884-1885,  658-659. 
Report  for  1885-1886,  659-660. 
Resignation  of,  in  1887,  as  Principal  of  tho 
School  of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  after 
thirty-one  years'  continuous  service,  660. 
Resignationof,  as  clerk  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 

Institute,  627-628. 
Tribute  to,  by  Committee  of  Ohio  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  627-628. 
Ilcrvcy,  President,  Comments  by,  on  Super- 
intendent  Carroll's    address    on    Manual 
Training  in  Elementary  Schools,  1095-1098. 
Hessia,  Exhibits  made  by  Artisans'  and  Im- 
provement Schools  of,  881-882. 
Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  8.,  Reminiscences  by, 
told  at  Centennial  Banquet  of  General  So-  ■ 
ciety  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  308-309. 
Hcw^itt,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Peter 
Cooper,  unites   with  her  brother,  Edward 
Cooper,  in  defraying  cost  of  recona  true  ting 
the  Cooper  Union  building,  393. 
Hewitt,  the  Misses,  Gift  oi  art  models  and 

books  to  Cooper  Union  by,  400, 
Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  Selections  from  Report 
by,  Commissioner  from  Massachusetts  to 
Vienna  Exposition,  837-841. 
HIntou,  Louis  J.,  "The  Higher  Education  of 
Mechanics  for  their  Trades  "  by,  761. 
Quotation  from  Eeport  of,  on  Vienna  Expo- 
sition, 862. 
Selections  from  Report  of,  Artisan  Commis- 
sioner of  Massachusetts,  841. 
Summary    of    suggestions    for   general   art 
training  by,  765. 
Hodge,  Mr,  Ocor$;c  B.,  Secretary  Intor- 
naSional     IJomniittec     of     ¥oi9ng 
Mcu'n    Cliristiau    Asi^ociations    in 
New  Vork  City,  Industrial  Education 
by,  Papers  on,  quoted,  1014-1019. 
Reference  to,  1013. 
Hodge,  George  B.,  Secretary    ]]:dnca- 
tioual  Department  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  North  America,   Paper   on    Euro- 
pean evening  school  -work  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  U.  S.  by,  1047- 
1051. 
Hodges,  Mayor  James,  Response  to  toata 
iVliCr&^ft^y  *>^  Baltimore  by,  204^205. 
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Hodses,  mayor  James,  Extracts  from  Mary- 
land Institute  Commencement  Addresses 
in  1886  by,  194-197. 

HoflTman.    JBx-CrOT-crnor    John  T.^  Ke- 

sponse  by,  at  centennial  banquet  ot  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen, 
305-306. 
^'^SSt  Mr.  Qninttn,  The    founder  of  the 

London  Polytechnic,  1040. 
Horace  Mann  School,   Teachers'    Col- 
Icsfe,  IVevr  Vork  City,  Aim  and  Scope 
of  the,  1079. 

The  school  of  observation  and  practice  at- 
tached to  the  Teachers'  College,  1079-1085. 

Concise  outline  of  courses  in  the  Department 
-of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Education  of 
the,  1085. 

Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Ed- 
ucation of  the,  Conspectus  of  courses  of 
study  for  the  three  years  in  the,  1081-1085. 

Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  of, 
summary  of  courses  in  the,  1080. 

Department  of  Manual  Training  and  Art  Ed- 
ucation of,  List  of  Directors  of  the,  1080- 
1081. 

List  of  instructors  in  the  Department  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Art  of  the,  1080. 
Hosca,  ITlr.  £i.  in.,  Annual  address  in  1880  by, 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ohio  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  643-644. 
Hoyt,  Hon.  J.  W.,  17.  S.  Commissioner 
to  Paris  Kxposition,  Important  statis- 
tical statement  by,  764. 

Statement  by,  ou  importance  of  prompt  adop- 
tion of  drawing  in  American  schools,  862. 
H  umanity,  List  of  names  of  noble  workers  for, 
xli. 


Imperial  Technical  School  in  ITEoscott, 
Russia,  Account  of  the,  778-781. 
The  administration  of  the,  779. 
Method  of  instruction  in  the,  780. 
Professor  Yictor  Delia  Vos,  Director  of  the, 

779. 
School  workshops  of  the,  780-781. 
India,  Examples  of  Art  industries  of,  767. 

Pupils'  work  shown  at  Vienna  by  Art  Schools 

of,  Hy?. 

Indian  Collections  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, Illustrates  cooperation  by  eminent  mu- 
seum authorities,  766-767. 
Industrial      Advantages      of     Country 

Children,  1018. 
Industrial  Art,  Book  by  Dr.  H.  Schwahe  in 
1866,  comprising  English  and  G-erman  efforts 
to  advance,  878. 
luterest  taken    by  English  Government  in 

promotion  of,  769. 
Miist  be  taught  in  accord  with  laws  of  Peda 

gogjr,  864. 
Need  for  Schools  and  Museums  of,  826. 
Origin  of  modern,  167. 

Present    need   lor    elementary    training    in 
knowledge  of,  xlv. 
Industrial  Art  Education,  Art  features  of, 
recognized  by  first  Boston  promoters,  xxix- 

XXX. 

European  Methods  of,  800. 
Movement  for,  Active  in  all  Europe,  861. 
Reasons  for,  863-864. 
Inilustrial  Art  ITIuscum,  Need  of  an,  in  Bal- 
timore, 160. 
Industrial   Art  Museums,    Important   iu- 
fluoncD  of,  iu  promoting  taste  and  skill,  842. 
Lessons  for  organization  of,  urged  by  Mary- 
laud  Institute  committee.  147-149. 
'  Purpose  and  raethodM  of,  842-843. 
Inilustrial    and    Art    School    of     Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Keport  of  the, 
for  1886-1887.  660-663. 
Industrial  Art  Schools,  Great  need  for,  in 

the  United  States,  819. 
Industrial  Art   Training   in    Elementary 
Schools,    designed   to  lead   to   High   Art 
Academies,  just  as   classical  elementary 
training  fitted  for  Colleges,  xxx. 
Limitation  of  possible  extent  of,  ii\  elementary 

Public  Schools,  xxxii.      Digitized  by 


Industrial  Art  Training,  North  and  South 
Germany  confers  in  regard  to,  878. 
Plans  of  early  promoters  of,  never  completed, 

xxx. 
Professor  Garter,  suggestB  a  Society  for  Pro- 
motion of,  819-820. 
Value  of,  to  Austria,  849. 
Industrial  Conflict,  The  Age  of,  between 

Nations  begun,  858. 
Industrial  ]>esign,  Kelatiou  of,  to  manufac- 
tures, 790-791. 
Industrial  Education,  An  aid  to  Mental 
Discipline,  1017. 
City  Children  in  Special  need  of,  1018. 
Series  of  Papers,  in  "Education  Extension" 
on,  by  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge,  quoted  from, 
1014-1019. 
Industrial  I^ifc,  New  System  of,  569. 
Industrial  Training,  Au  English  experi- 
ment in,  1017. 
Industrial    and    Technical    Education 
must  take  their  relative  positions  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools,  xxix. 
Industrial  Technical  Work  in  IT.  M.  C. 
A.^  Educational  classes  in,  1027. 
Outlines  of  courses  in  educational  class  work, 
1030-1032. 
Industries.    Yaluo  of  Art  applied  to,  747. 
Institution  de  St.  Nicholas,  Paris,  Con- 
cise account  of  the,  756-757. 
Success  of  boys  taught  in  the,  757. 
Varietyof  trades  taught  in  the,  757. 
Institutions  of  Education,    Talue   to  any 
local  community,  of  the  addition  to  its  society 
of  the  cultured  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the,  935. 
Interesting  Biographical  letter,  from  the 

late  Charles  Pratt,  450-451. 
Introduction  to  Part  III,  xxi-lii. 

Table  of  contents  of,  iii-iv,  xxiii-xxiv. 
Inventions,    How  New    Mechanical,    modify 
educational  needs,  as  well   as  Industries, 
xliv. 
Iron  Workers,  Technical  School  for,  in  Steyer, 

Austria,  786. 
Italy,  Art  Industries  of  to-day  in,  differ  from 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  absence  of 
Great  contemporary  Art,  895. 
Conditions  of  industrial    Art    training    in, 

894-895. 
Lithographic  and  photographic  reproductions 

of  the  Art  Treasures  of,  895. 
Most  branches  of  Art  Industry  originated  in, 

894. 
Technical  skill  of  natives  of,  au  inheritance, 

894. 
The  whole  country  of,  is  a  Museum  of  Art, 
894. 

J. 

Jacoh  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland,  Account  of  the,  933-9.55. 

The  Building  and  Endowment  of,  935-936. 

Classes  of  children  first  provided  for  by  the 
fonnder  of,  935. 

Comprises  full  school  system  of  a  town,  in- 
cluding Kjndergarten  and  High  School,  936. 

Courses  m  Manual  Training,  946-959. 

Course  in  Music,  953-955. 

Courses  in  Eorm  Study,  Brawing,  and  Color, 
950-953. 

Description  of  the  building,  936-937. 

Equipment  of  Departments  of  the,  938,939. 

Extracts  from  catalogue  of  the,  for  1895-96, 
931-955. 

The  rounder  of  the,  933-934. 

General  view  of  science  courses,  945-946. 

Grammar  School  course,  943. 

High  School  course,  944. 

How  tliis  differs  in  its  s  urroundings  from  simi- 
larly endowed  schools,  955. 

Interest  taken  by  Mrs.  Tome,  in  the,  referred 
to,  935. 

List  of  Officers  and  Instructors,  955. 

Modeled  after  the  Horace  Mann  'School  at- 
tached to  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York 
City,  93G. 

Outlines  of  courses  of  study,  in  various  de- 
MlCrOS&fmatB  of,  939-y55. 
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Jacob  Tome   lustitute.  Port  I^eposit, 
in  ary  I  an  d— C  ontinued . 
Outline  of  Kindergarten  course,  040-911. 
Preliiuinary  words  to  account  of,  933-935. 
Primary  scuool  course,  942. 
Purpose  of,  937. 

Reference  to,  as  an  interesting  "Educational 
.    Experiment,"  935. 
Jacques,  Herbert  R.,  The  cost  of  Manual 
Training  by,  Keport  concerning,  1103-1105. 
Jaiues,  Superintendent  II.  H,,  of  Eric, 
Pennsylvania,  Reports  by,  on  the~  Me- 
chanical Drawing  School  for  1884  and  for 
1886,  726-727. 
Jarris,  M.  D.,  Edvrard.    Paper  on  "Yalue 
of  coraraon   school   education  to  common 
labor  "  by,  referred  to,  775. 
Value  of  paper  by,  in  support  of  new  meth- 
ods of  Elementary  Industrial  Training,  776. 
Johnson,    Hon.    Bradley    X.,    Maryland 
Institute  Commencement  address  by,  1882, 
163-169. 

K. 

Keating,    Professor,    cooperated  with  Mr. 
Merrick,  in  founding  Eranklin  Institute,  10. 
Keycs,    A.    B.,    Charles    H.    Address   on 
"Manual  Training"  by,  President  of  the 
"  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,"  Pasadena, 
California,  958-965. 
Kindergarten,  Established  by  Mrs.  Philip  D. 
Armour,  Chicago,  Illinois,  909-910. 
Established  by  Pratt  Institute,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  489. 
Kindergarten  Methods,  President  Charles 

M.  Pratt,  refers  to  the  Talue  of,  489. 
Klemm,  Ph.    D.,  Professor  Kj,    R.,  Ap- 
pointed principal  of  Technical  School  of  Cin- 
cinnati, July,  1888,  711. 
Extracts  from  first  report  by,  712-714. 
Resigns  as  principal  of  Technical  School  of 

Cincinnati,  June,  1889,  716. 
Specialist  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1889,  716. 
Knears,  ITIr.  Wm.  H.,  Suggestions  by,  led 
Mr.  Merrick  to  initiate  the  hiovement  for 
organizing  the  Franklin  Institute,  9, 
Knott,  £sq.,   A.  I^eo,  Maryland  Institute, 

Commencement  Address  by,  1882, 167-169. 
Kno-vrledge,  The  want  of,  the  greatest  want  of 

the  world,  425. 
Kouiotau     School,     Concise    statement    of 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the, 
785. 
The  model  for  Austrian  Mechanical  Schools, 

780. 
Practical  advantages  of,  to  pupils,  786-787. 
Purpose  of,  785. 

Reason  for  Professor  Rumkle's  special  inter- 
est in,  785. 
Tribute  to  practical  value  of  the,  by  Austrian 

Department  of  Commerce,  786. 
Why  methods  of,  are  superior  to  those  of  a 

manufacturing  shop,  788. 
Professor  Ordway,  indorses  the  methods  of, 
788. 
Kunon,  Iflr.  Charles  A.,  Director  of  Sloyd 
Instruction  in  Throop  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, 987. 


Laidlaw,  JTIr.  TTalter,  Chairman  of  commit- 
tee on  Industrial  and  Art  School  of  Ohio 
Mechanics'     Institute,     visits     European 
Schools  in  1889,  671. 
I^angl,  Professor,  Introduction  by,  to  Aus- 
trian Ofacial  Report,  867-869. 
lialrobc,  Hon.  Ferdinand  C,  Commence- 
ment address  (1887)  bv,  on  the  "  Importance 
of  modern  Technological  Schools,"  220-223. 
Address  bj',  refei'red,  to,  205. 
History   of   Maryland    Institute    given   in 

address  by,  136-139. 
Refers  to  the  City  Manual  Training  School 
and  to  the  Technological  School  begun  by 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  221. 
Report  by,  as  President  of  Maryland  instit- 
ute, for  1883-1884, 177-179.    1^-    -.-       ^u 


Ijntrobe,  Hon.  John  H.  B.,  Characterizes 

his  associate  founders  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, 137-138. 
Initiates  movement  for  founding  the  Mary- 
land Institute  in  1825,  137. 
Referredto,  155. 

Tribute  to,  by  John  Prentiss  Poe,  266. 
*'JLearuiiig    and     W^orking,"    Book    by 
Frederick  Donisou  Maurice  entitled,  com- 
mended, 1027. 
JLedger,  of  Philadelphia,  The  Public, 
Account  of  exhibitions  in  1888,  of  pupils' 
work  in  night  classes  of  Spring  Garden 
Institute,  given  in,  referred  to,  117. 
ILiegcnd  of  it 'The  Blacksmith  and  King  Solo- 
mon," 306. 
Ijeipsic,  Art  Industrial  Museum  of,  874. 
JLeipziger,  Ph.  B.,  H.  ITI.,  Birector  He- 
brcTv  Technical  School,  Letter  from, 
343. 
Ijcuionnier,  madamc.   The  pioneer  of  the 
movement  for  Industrial  Education  of  Girls 
in  France,  1117. 
JLibrary,  A  boy's  first  book  from  a  Public,  308. 
Valuable  suggestions  for  use  of  a,  in  public 
schools,  543-545. 
liibrary  and  Reading  Room,  Free  public, 

opened  by  Pratt  Institute,  452. 
J^ibrary  JTIauagcment,  Classes  for  instruc- 
tion in,  544-545. 
liibrary  of  Cooper  Cnion,  First   opened 
Sunday,  October  6,  1872,  379. 
Trustees,  in  1891,  urge  claims  of,  upon  the 
public,  413.  ^  ^ 

■library  of  Ohio  mechanics' Institute,' 
Containing  7,000   volumes,  was  combined 
with  tbo  Common  School  Library,  and  the 
public  reading  room  opened,  in  1856,  and  so 
the  Freo  Library  of  the  City  began,  614. 
La  ibrary  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
543-545. 
Astral  Branch  of,  485. 
Report  and  statistics  of,  for  1890-1891,  507- 

508. 
Statistics  of  Circulating,  for  1889-1890,  484. 
Use  made  of,  483-484. 
Xjick,  Mr.  James,  The  Founder  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts.    Refer- 
ence to,  991. 
liife,  Increase  in  Great  Britain  of  average  dura- 
tion of,  spite  of  great  increase  of  city  popu- 
lations, 1070. 
Ijincoln,  Abraham,  President,  Infiuonce 

of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by,  xl. 
Ijisbon,  Portugal,  IndustrialMuseum in,  828. 
Ijist  of  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  having  educational 
classes,  1036-1037. 
Of  Authors  on  the  new  education  quoted  by 
Dr.  Klemm,  in  his  first  report  as  Principal 
of  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  714.  ■ 
Of  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  New  York 

Turnverein,  for  1892,  340. 
Of  Cent'Cnniai  Committee  of  General  Society 

of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  318. 
Of  Officials  of  General  Society  of  Mechanics 

and  Tradesmen  for  1883,  295. 
Of"  Officials  of  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  1891,  325. 
Of  School  Committee  of  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  1891,  337. 
Of  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cooper  Union 

Institute,  376. 
Of  first  graduates  of  Cooper  Union  Nifrht 

School,  377.  ^ 

Of  Cooler  Union  Art  Lectures,  1887-1888, 397. 
Of  distinguished  speakers  on  occasion  of  Ar- 
cadian Club  reception,  357-358. 
Of  first  Trustees  of  Cooper  Union,  365. 
Of  Instructors  in  Cooper  Union  Niffht  School 

of  Art,  447. 
Of  first  Instructors  of  Cooper  Union  Night 
Schools  as  given  in  First  Annual  Report 
(see  note,  page  373),  418-419. 
Of  first  Instructors   in    Schools  of  Cooper 

Union,  376.  ^ 

Of  Instructors  and  number  of  pupils  in  reg- 
finrn^Nff/^^^^^  °^  ^'***  Institute,  1888,  470. 
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liist  of  Instructors  and  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts  Department  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute, 1888,  469, 
Of  Lectures  in  Cooper  Union  for  1886-1887, 

395. 
Of  Officers  of  Arcadian  Club,  of  New  York 

City,  for  1874,  355. 
Of  persons  present  at  Arcadian  Club  recep- 
tion to  Peter  Cooper,  361-362. 
Of  Officers  and  Instructors  of  Cooper  Union, 

1877-1878,  383. 
Of  Officers  and  Trustees  of  Cooper  ITnion  for 

1883,  391. 
Of  Board  of  Managers  and  Committ«es  of 

Maryland  Institute  (1879-188Q»,  152. 
Of  Board  of  Managers  of  Maryland  Institute 

in  1887,  201. 
Of  Committee  and  Instructors  in  charge  of 
Maryland  Institute  Night  Schools  ot  De- 
sign, 1883-1884,  279. 
i       Of  Committee  and  Instructors  in  <-'harge  of 
Maryland  Institute  Night  Schools  of  De- 
sign, 1884-1885,  284. 
Of  Committee  and  Instructors  in  charge  of 
Maryland  Institute  Night  Schools  ot  Art 
and  Design,  1885-1886,  286. 
Of  Committee  and  Instructors  in  charge  of 
Maryland  Institute  Night  Schools  ot  Art 
?■  and  Design,  1886-1887,  287. 

I       Of  distinguished   speakers   and  friends   of 

Maryland  Institute,  138-139. 
\       Of  Officials  of  Maryland  Institute  for  1883- 
I  1884,  176. 

I       Of  Oificials  of  Maryland  Institute  for  1888- 
:  1889,  241-242. 

Of  Officials  of  Maryland  Institute  for  1891- 
:  1892, 271-272. 

Of  Committee  in  charge  of  Maryland  Insti- 
:  tute  Schools,  1891-1892, 290. 

1       Of  Instructors  in  charge  of  Night  School  of 
I  Maryland  Institute  for  1888-1889, 289. 

;       Of  Instructors   in   the   Maryland  Institute 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design  for  1889-1890, 
I  289-290. 

;        Of  Instructors    in   Maryland    Institute    of 
I  Night  Schools  for  1890-1891,  290. 

I       Of  speakers  and   topics    at  complimentary 
I  dinner   given  to    President   Cushing  by 

[  Board  of  Managers  of  Maryland  Institute, 

201. 
Of  Subscribers  to  Fund  of   the   Technical 
[  School  of  CinciDuati,  715-716. 

Of  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Technical  School 
of  Cincinnati  for  1891-1892, 719. 
Ititerature,  "The  Enduring"  and  "The  Tran< 
Bitory  "  in,  characterized,  xl-xli. 
Influence  of  success  on  the,  of  a  movement,  xl. 
Present  Report  seeks  to  preserve  the  Literary- 
records  ot  the  movement  it  records,  xli-xlii. 
Ejocbe,  Dr.,   An  early  teacher  of  the  Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute,  617. 
liondon  Polytechnic,  The  four  characteristic 
features  of  the,  described,  1 040-1042. 
Founded  by  Mr.-  Quintin  Hogg,  1040. 
Movements  resulting  in  the,  had  origin  in  a 
ragged  school  opened  in  1865, 1040. 
lioudon  Times,  Notice  in,  of  work  of  Mr. 
Casper  Purdon  Clarke,  in  collecting  Art 
products  of  India,  766-767. 
KiO  w,  Hon.  Scth,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  Delivers  address  on  Centennial 
anniversary  of  Peter  Cooper's  birth,  401-410. 
IjO^vcH     School     of     Design,    Boston, 
iUass.,  Liberal  gifts  of  Looms  to  the,  791. 

vn, 

ITIacAlister,  ffilon.  James  A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, Address  by,  delivered  at  closing 
exercises  of  Spring  Garden  Institute  Draw- 
ing Schools,  May,  1886, 116. 

Called  to  Presidency  of  Dresel  Institute,  in 
1890,561. 

Response  by,  in  accepting  for  the  Trustees  of 
Drexel  Institute  the  deeds  of  gifts,  575-577. 

Scope  and  purpose  of  the  Institute  set  forth 
by,  575-576. 


ITIcCahan,     Mr.     Oeorne     I^.,    Actuary 
IHaryland  Institute,  Buard  of  Mana- 
gers express  appreciation  of,  225. 
Tflacy,  nirs.  Josiah,  founds  l^e  Macy  Manual 
Arts  Building  of  Teacher's  College, -Now 
York  City,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
1077. 
inacy  ITIanual   Training  High  School, 
Course  of  Study  in  the,  1086. 
Departments  of  Instruction  in  the,  1087-1088. 
■  List  of  Instructors  in  the,  1090. 
Location,  Buildings,  and  Equipment  of  the, 

1086-1087. 
Manual  Training  for  Boys,  1088-1089. 
Manual  Training  for  Girls,  1089-1090. 
ITIacVeagh,  I^Ij.  I>.,  Hon.  Wayne,  Ad- 
dress by,  on  presenting,  for  Mr.  Drexel,  the 
deeds  of  gifts  to  the  Trustees  of  Drexel 
Institute,  572-575. 
Speaking  for  Mr.  Drexel,  expresses  his  deep 
regret  at  the  sad  cause  of  the  absence  of  the 
giver  of  this  noble  gift,  572. 
Hahan,  Joscphiilc,  East  Oranjee,  BT.  J., 

Paper  on  Chip  Carving  by,  1102-1103. 
mail,  New  ITork  Kvenin^,  Eeport  of  Arca- 
dian Club  reception  to  Peter  Cooper,  in  the, 
361-362. 
Hanchester.  England,  Loan  Art  collection 

for  Schools  in.  referred  to,  1053-1057. 
manual  Klemcnt  in  Education,  A  paper 
on  the,  by  Prof.  John  D.  Eunkle,  LL.  D., 
748-750. 
manual  Skill,  Importance  t>o  all  workers  of, 

1018. 
manual  Training  Aids  Laboratory  Science 
Work,  964. 
Conference  on,  Account  of  a,  1092-1106, 
Courses  of  study  in  Secondary  Schools,  960. 
Defined,  965-906. 
Dignifies  all  labor,  963. 
Exhibit  by  Berkeley  School  pupils  in  N,ew 

York  City.    Reference  to  the,  1074. 
Four  advantages  of,  707. 
General  movement  in  favor  of,  xxviii. 
Given  in  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Technical 

High  School  of  Pratt  Institute,  534-536. 
Gives  insight  into  many  occupations,  962. 
Ideal  Teachers  of,  described,  967-968. 
The  idea  of,  as  expounded  by  Hon.  Chauncey 

M.  Depew,  570-571. 
Introduction  topaperon,  in  Appendix  W,  1073. 
Moral  value  of,  964. 

Names  of  Committee  on,  for  California  Teach- 
ers, 968. 
Paper  XI  in  Appendix  "W"  on  recent  progress 

of,  in  the  United  States,  1073-1106. 
Professor  Norton,  urges  value  of,  in  promoting 

longer  duration  of  school  life,  691. 
Programme  of,  for  Elementary  Schools,  966. 
Reference  to  recent  pa^er  oh,  by  Professor 
Woodward,  in  Education  Report  for  1893- 
1894, 1073. 
Statistics  in  Report  of  D.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1893-1894,  Reference  to,  1106. 
Synopsis  of  report  of  Committee  of  Califor- 
nia Teachers,  Jan.  1, 1896,  on,  965-968. 
Value  of  elementary,  778. 
Why  Part  II  was  ^ven  to  account  of  the 
movement  for,  xxvii-xxix. 
manual  Training  and  Art,  Superintendent 

Carroll,  on,  xxxvi. 
*'manual  Training  and  the  Course  of 
Stn<ly,"  Title  of  paper  read  by  Superin- 
tendent Carroll,  at  Buffalo,  1891,  xxxiv. 
manual  Training  Conference  in  1899^) 

Reference  tn,  1108. 
manual       Training      in      Elementary 
Schools,  by  Superintendent  C.  F.  Car- 
roll, of  Worcester,  Mass.,  1092-1095. 
manual    Training   Schools,  Free  Public, 
Professor  Norton,  urges  that  the  city  should 
establish.  691. 
manual  Work  for  JBoya,  Detailed  course  of, 
in  Technical  High  School  oi'  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 513,     . 
manual  Work  for  Oirls,  Detailed  course  of, 
in  Technical  High  School  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, 513-514. 

Digitized  by  Ml&miim"'''  """•'"*  Asrie«uarc,  mo. 
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raanufartiires,  Industrial  Besign  as  applied 

to.  790-791. 
mai'x,  Karl,  Statement  by,  criticised,  1067. 
Statistics  bearing  on  supposed  law  enumer- 
'  ated  bv,  and  blindly  accepted  by  others, 

1068-10(i9. 
Marylaud  I  iistitutc,  Abstract  of  Annual  Ke- 

port,  1880,  151-152. 
Abstract  of  new  charter  of  the,  1878,  140-143. 
Abstract  of  report  by  President  Latrobe,  for 

1883-1884, 177-179. 
Address  by  Hon.  S.  Teackle  "Wallis,  at  Com- 
mencement of (1881),  155-161. 
Addresses    at    the   1882    Commencement   of 

schools  of,  163-169. 
Annual  addresses  (1883)  at  Commencement  of 

schools  of,  173-176. 
Addresses  delivered  at  complimentary  dinner 

given  to  President  Joseph  M.  Cushing, 

March  14th,  1887,  by  Board  of  Managers  of 

the,  200. 
Annual  address  Commencement  of  1888,  de- 
livered by  Col.  I.  Edwards  Clarke.  220-240. 
Annual  Commencement  Addresses  June  5th, 

1888,  226-241. 
An  Industrial  Art  Museum  begun,  in  1891, 

263. 
Annual  address,  Commencement  of  1890,  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Davidson,  mayor 

of  city,  251-254. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Managers,  for 

1889-1890,  signed   by   President   Cushing, 

246-248. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the,  referred  to,  170. 
Annual  Keport  of,  for  1884^1885,  183-184. 
Announcement  of  increase  in  City  appropria- 
tion to,  212. 
American  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  Brief 

account  of  some,  261-262. 
Art  Schools,  Statistics  of  attendance  for  1886- 

1887,  2i9. 
Building  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835, 138. 
Change  in  its  activities  due  to  founding  of 

other  institutions,  139. 
Closed  by  destruction  of  building  and  loss  of 

all  properties  in  1835,  138. 
Commencement  address  by  Hon.  Bradley  T. 

Johnson,  1882,  163-167. 
Commencement  addresses  and  reports,  June, 

1887,  216-223. 
Oonstitution  and  By-Laws  of,  134^136. 
Corner-stone  of  new  building  laid  March  13th, 

1851, 138. 
Development  of  the  schools  of,  245. 
Development  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design, 

main  purpose  of  the.  in  recent  years,  139. 
Difficulties  of,  when  Mr.  Gushing;  was  chosen 

in  1885,  stated  by  Chairman  Skillman,  202. 
Direct  value  to  the  community  of  the  work 

of  the,  270. 
Drawing  School  in  1848, 273. 
Educational  work  of,  267. 
Educational  work  of  the  Institute  eloquently 

stated  by  Mr.  Poe,  269-270. 
Efforts  of  manaeers  of,  cordially  suppoi-ted 

by  the  Press  of  Baltimore,  189. 
Exhibition  of  pupils  of,  in  1884, 182. 
First  exhibition  of,  held  in  1826, 138. 
Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  (1888)  of  Board  of 

Managers,  224^-226. 
Forty-first  Anunal  Report  (1889)  of  Board  of 

Managers  of.  signed  by  Joseph  M.  Cushing, 

President,  243-244. 
Forty-second  Annual  Report  by  Board  of 

Managers,  246-248. 
Forty-third  Annual  Report  (1891)  by  Board 

of  Managers,  256-258. 
Great  improvements  made  in  building  of,  in 

1879,  143. 
Growth  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Desigu  of,  170. 
Historical  address  concerning,  by  Hon.  Ferdi- 
nand C.  Latrobe,  136-139. 
Historical  Kominiscences  of,  267. 
Historical  Summary  of  its  development,  by 

John  M.  Carter,  Esg.,  210-211. 
Mr.  Hugh  Newell  retires  from  the  position  of 

Instructor  of  the  Art  School  of  the,  at  close 

of  season  of  1883-1884, 176. 


Maryland  Institute,  Improvement  in  meth- 
ods and  courses  of  the  schools  of,  184. 
Increasing  attention  given  to  the  Art  Schools 

of  the,  162. 
In  1890  a  committee  of  managers  of,  go  on  tour 

of  inspection  of  Art  Schools  in  other  cities, 

254. 
Increasing  prosperity  and  activities  recorded 

for  the  year  1890-1891, 254. 
Interesting  list  of  names  of  distinguished 

people  connected  with  the,  138-139. 
Latrobe,  Hon.  Ferdinand  C,  credits  the  first 

attempt  in  Baltimore  to  give  technical  train- 
ing to  the  schools  of  the,  220. 
Library^  of,  140. 

List  ot  names  of  first  oificers  of,  137. 
List  of  oflScials  (1879-1880),  152. 
List  of  ofiicials  of,  for  1883-1884, 170. 
List  of  officials  of,  for  1888-1889. 241-242. 
List  of  officials  for  1891-1892,  271-272. 
Memorial  to  Legislature  by,  149-150. 
Movement  for,  begun  by  Hon.  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe in  1825,  137.  ■ 
Official  recognition  of,  by  Board  of  Manasers 

of,  loss  by  the  death,  in  1891,  of  three  leading 

members,  256. 
Organization  of  Industrial  Art    Museums. 

urged  b^  Committee  of,  147-149. 
Pamphlet  issued  by  managers  of,  in  1886.  190. 
Peabody  Library  supplies  for  Art  students, 

lack  of  Art  books  in  Library  of,  140. 
Personaldescription  of  sever.al  of  the  Founders 

of  the,  by  their  associate,  Hon.  John  H.  B, 

Latrobe,  137. 
Premiums  for  Scholars  of,  founded  by  the  late 

George  Peabody,  first  announced  in  1878, 

143. 
President  Gilman's  address  at  Commencement 

of  schools  of,  in  1884,  referred  to,  182. 
Professor  Fuchs  sent  to  Europe  by  managers 

of,  on  a  tour  of  observation  of  European 

Art  and  Technical  Schools  in  summer  of 

1691,  255. 
Purposes  of  Founders  of,  134-135. 
Recital  by  President  Cushing,  iu  1888,  of  gifts 

to  the,  226-227. 
Relation  borne  by  the,  to  the  Community,  231. 
Reorgaaiized,  1847-1848, 138 
Report  by  Committee  on  Museum  of  Art  and 

Design,  263. 
Report  of  Special  Committees,  262. 
Report  of  1878  by  Board  of  Managers,  signed 

John  M.  Carter,  President,  140-143. 
Report  of  special  visiting  Committee  of,  on 

the  art  schools  of  this  Country,  144-149. 
Report  of  President  Joseph  M.  Cushing,  for 

1886.  191. 
Schools  of,  for  1886, 191-196. 
Schools,  Reorganization  of,  iu  1879,  276. 
Schools  of  the.  Statistics   of  attendance   on 

drawing  for  the  school  years  from  1875  to 

1879,  275-276. 
Night  Schools  of  Design  of  the.  Bequests  to, 

by  George  Peabody  and  Johns  Hopkins,  275. 
Night  Schools  of  Design,  Concise  history  of 

the,  273-290. 
Night  Schools  of  Design,  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the.{1875-1876), 275. 
Night  Schools  of  Design,  extracts  from  An- 
nual Reports  giving  Statistics  of,  277-'i79. 
Night  Schools  of  Design.  Important  results 

due  to  enforced  regularity  of  attendance  of 

pupils  of.  279. 
Night  Schools  of  Design,  New  course  of  In- 

stmction  for,  announced  for  1879-1880,  276- 

277. 
Night    Schools    of    Design,-   Programme   of 

courses  in,  from  official  circular  for  1883- 

1884,  280-283. 
Schools  of.  Statistics  of  atteudanco  on,  are 

referred  to,  223. 
Statement   about   schools    of,   by   President 

Cushing,  203-204. 
Statistics  of  attendance  in  schools  of,  for 

1888-1889.  243-244. 
Schools  of,  Statistics  of,  for  1887-1888, 224. 
Statistics  of  attendance   In    schools  of,  for 
.     1887-1888, 230. 
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JVlaryiand  Institute,  Professor  Fuclis's  an- 
nual report  concemmg  schools  of  (1888), 
227-230. 
Statistics   of  attendance  in  ecLoola  of,  for 

1890-1891,257-258. 
Statistics  of  attendance  in  schools  of,  for 

1890-1891,266. 
Statistics  of,  for  188a-1883, 170. 
Statistics  of  schools  of,  for  1889-1890,  247-248. 
Stirring  Address  by  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq., 
at  1883  Commencement  of  the  school  of  the, 
174-176. 
Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  delivered  address  at 
laying  corner  stone  of  the  new  building,  138. 
Thirty-ninth   Annual   Eeport  (1887)   of  the 
Maryland    Institute,    statistics   of  school 
attendance  for  1886-1887,  213. 
Value  to  amateur  pupils  of  association  with 
the  graded  pupils  in  the  Art  classes  of  the, 
217. 
"William  Stuart,  first  President  of,  137. 
ITIasssichuscttB,  Drawings  shown  in  Vienna  by 

Schools  of,  commended,  901. 
mathematics,  Need  of  better  training  in,  in 

Public  Kight  Schools,  427. 
Iflanrice,    Frederick    Oeiiisoii,    Lectures 

by,  referred  to,  1027. 
mechanic  Art   Schools,  liiso  of  a  class  of 
Trained  Teachers  for  the,  782. 
In  Austria,  Practical  -value  of  the,  782. 
mechanic  Arts,  Buildings  of  Pratt  Institute 
given  to  the  Department  of.  468. 
Department  of,  in  Pratt  Institute,  468. 
Department  of,  Pratt  Institute,  List  of  In- 
*    atructors  and  statistics  of  attendance  in 
the,  in  1888, 4G9. 
mechanical    Draiving,  Day  and  Evening 
School  of,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Supersedes 
the  Free  Evening  Drawing  School,  727. 
mechanical  l>i'avring  School  of  Kric, 
PennsylTauia,  Courses  of  study  in  the, 
for  1891,  727-728. 
mechanical  Handi^^ork,  Night  classes  in, 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Account  of  the, 
120-127. 
Schools  of,  Report  beginning  in  1879,  of  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  120-121. 
mechanic  Institutes  and  Similar  Institutes, 
Acconutis  given  of  various,  in  Part  III,  731. 
Account  of  such  Associations  in  tlie  city  of 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  7-129. 
Evolution  of  classes  and  Schools  of,  xxxii. 
Noble  purpose  of  Early  Founders  of,  xliii. 
Origin  of,  in  Great  Britain,  21. 
merrick,    Samuel   C,   Galled  the  meeting 
which  led   to   founding    Franklin    Insti- 
tute, 9. 
merrill,  B.  S.,  mr.  Ocorsc  A.,  Letter  from. 
Principal  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  989. 
** message  of  Art  to  modern  men,"  sub- 
ject of  address  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  at  the 
Commencement  of  tho  Schools  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  in  1888,  230-240. 
metal  Work,  Fine  showing  at  Vienna  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Art  in,  838. 
metzner,  mr.  M.,  Principal  pf  School 
of  the  iVeiv  Vork  XnriiTerein,  Ex- 
tracts from  letters  of,  339-340. 
miller.    Professor   Ij,    ^V.,   Success  of,   in 
Philadelphia,  referred  to,  455. 
Paper  by,  on  luduatrial  Art  Education  in 
Europe,  1107-1116. 
millet,  Professor  I^ouis  J.,  Director  De- 
partment of  Architecture,  Armour  Insti- 
tute, 920. 
millctt,  mr.  F.  ».,  Keport  by.  Special  Com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts  to  Vienna  Ex- 
position, 852-854. 
minifio,  mr.  William,  the  late,  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  Baltimore.    Kefereuce  to, 
638. 
For   the   years   1852-1854,    Principal  of  the 
School  of  Design,  Maryland  Institute  (see 
note  to  page  273.) 
Eeference  to  published  lectures  of.  134. 
mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.,  Thanks  of  Trustees 
of  Cooper  Union  to,  for  gifts  of  bronzes  as 
prizes  for  the  Industrial  Aii  p'jrjih.  4^^  w 


moorcy  mr.  Henry,  Secretary  School  commit- 
tee of  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  Letter 
from,  recording  changes  in  school  courses  in 
1888-1889,  332. 
morris,   William,  Illustrates  by  his  words 

and  acts  the  value  of  Art  to  man,  237-239, 
morton,   President    Heliry,  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Brilliant  ad- 
dress by,  on  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  18-21. 
mount  Clare.    Technological  School  founded 

by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  221. 
museum  of  Art  and  Tndustry,  Concise  ac- 
count of  the  Austrian,  871-873. 
Artistic  publications  of  the  Austrian,  shown 

at  Vienna,  873. 
Departments  of  instruction  in  the  Austrian, 

872. 
Providence  and  methods  of  the  Austrian,  872-  * 

873. 
Purpose  of  a,  to  develop  Art  Industry,  872. 
museum  of  Industrial  Art  needed  in  Balti- 
more, 160, 
museum.    Technical,    Pratt    Institute, 

Condition  in  1891-1892  of  the,  542. 
museums,  Educational,    Kelation  of  English 
Government  to.  768-770. 
Local  Industrial  Art,  in  Great  Britain,  767- 

770. 
Practical  utility  of  Public  Art,  762. 
Striking  instance  of  their  value  to  one  work- 
man, 762-763. 
Reference  to  some  European  Industrial  and 
Polytechnic,  828-829, 
muacums  of  Industrial  Art,  Influence  of, 
843. 
Programme  relating  to,  842. 
Purpose  and  methods  of,  842-843. 
Value  of,  stated  by  Herr  Jacob  Falke,  of 
Vienna  Museum,  842. 
muscuBusand  Schools  of  Art  and  Indus- 
try are  the  art  masters  of  the  people,  845. 
music,  Department  of,  for  Pratt  Institute,  540- 
541. 

IV. 

National  £ducational  Association,  See 

reference  to   Journal   of  1892  meeting  of 
the,  xxvi. 

IVational  Slducational  Association  in 
Bufialo  iu  189S,  Two  papers  read 
before  the,  xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Nature,  That  the  phenomena  of,  are  the  results 
of  matter  in  motion,  was  the  theme  of 
President  Morton's  address,  18-21. 

NcvF  Conditions  of  Civilization,  Dangers 
attending,  568. 

Neiv  Education,  Opportunities  opened  to 
women  by  the,  571. 

IVeivell,     Professor    Hugh,     Called    from 

"Pittsburg  School  of  DesiMi  for  "Women" 

to  take  charge  of  Maryland  Institute  Art 

Schools  in  1879,  143. 

Retires  from  the  head  of  Maryland  Institute 

Art  School,  1884,  176. 
Succeeds  Professor  "Woodward  in  charge  of 
Maryland  Institute  Schools,  277. 

Nen-ell,  Professor  m.  A.,  State  Superin- 
tendent   of    Education,    Address    to 
graduates  of  Maryland  Institute  Couimer- 
cial  School  by,  189. 
Maryland  Institute  Commencement  address 

by  (1888),  240-241. 
Response  by,  208-209. 
The  late,  ot  Maryland,  referred  to,  516. 

Neivman,  Cardinal,  On  tho  true  foundation 
of  Education.    (Note  to  li)21.) 

Ncn'spapers,  No  great  free  Nation  possible 
without,  1067. 
Value  of,  as  an  Educational  Force,  1067. 

Nciv  ITork  City,  Total  lack  during  early  life 
of  Peter  Cooper,  of  any  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  working  classes  in.  426. 
Population  of,  when  Peter  Cooper  was  born, 
402. 

New  York  Tribune,  Description  of  Droxel 
Institute,  by  the  correspondent  of  the,  563- 
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lolsou,  Mr.  John  E.,  Secretary  school 
committee  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Letter  from,  336-337. 

ht  Art  Classes  of  Cooper  ITuion, 
Kapid  growth  of,  noted  in  1873,  431. 

lit  SchoolH  of  Cooper  Union,  I'or  details 
of,  see  index  under  "Cooper  Union,"  Kules, 
Regulations,  and  Studies  in  (1882-1883),  437- 
440. 

lit  Schools  of  Design  of  maryland 
Institute,  Account  of  the,  273-290. 

bt  Schools  of  Spring  Oarden  Insti- 
tute, Exhibitions  of  pupils'  work  in,  117. 

mal  School  of  the  Arts  of  I>esign, 
Saint  Josse-Ten-Noode,  Brussels,  Account 
of  the,  804^05. 

•rnssels,  Methods  of  instruction  in  the,  804- 
805. 

trnssels,  Divisions  of  the,  804. 

ris,  Mr.  \l\  H.,  Succeeds  Ml*.  Church,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Spring  Garden  Insti- 
tute Schools  in  1887,  Mr.  Church,  resigning 
to  enter  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  97. 

ton.  Professor  Thomas,  Extracts  from 
address  by,  at  the  first  Commencement  of 
the  Technical  School,  of  Cincinnati,  689, 

'able  by,  showing  rapid  diminutiou  of  at- 
tendance of  pupils  in  public  schools,  690. 

cinbers,  Bavarian  Industrial  Museum  at, 
874. 

O. 

npations,  Analytic    List    of  Lower    and' 

Higher,  1070-1071. 
tendency  ever  to  develop  higher  and  higher, 

considered,  1070. 
Icn,  John  M.,  First  President  of  the  Spring 

Garden  Institute,  71. 
>eath  of,  recorded,  88. 
o  mechanics' Mnstitnte,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  Account  of,  611-6g]. 
Lcconnt  of  Exhibitions  by,  618-625. 
Lccount  of  Centennial  Exhibition  held  by,  in 

1888.  620-626. 

LDnual  volume  of  "  Reports  of  Proceedings  " 
Pnblicationof  an,  begun  January,  1882,  615. 
Lttendance  on  School  of  Technology  of  the, 
for  1882-1883,  653. 

ioard  of  Emeritus  Trustees  and  Advisory 
Directors  chosen  in  December,  1856,  614. 
'ommittee  of,  appointed  in  1880  to  consider 
the  opening  of  a  School  of  Technology,  644. 
londition  of  School  of  Design  of  the,  m  1878, 
the  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Institute,  640. 
iorner  Stone  of  new  building  for  the,  laid 
July  4th,  1848,  618. 

'Ourse  of  Scientific  Lectures  opened  in  con- 
:Aection  with  School  of  Technology  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,649. 

»ay  Trust  Fund  of,  given  by  Will  of  the  late 
Hon.  Timothy  C.  Day,  of  Cincinnati,  635. 
■ecrease  of  pupils  iu  School  of  Design  of,  in 
1861-62,  639. 

department  of  Indnstrial  Improvements  or- 
ganized iu  1878,  615. 
Ixhibition  of  1870,  620-621. 
irst  Exhibition  of.  held  in  1838,  620. 
Extracts  from  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  (1888) 
of,  620-623. 

xtracts  from  Sixty-first  Annual  Report  (1889) 
of,  623-625. 
xtracts  from  report  of  the  school,  for  1888- 

1889,  by  Superintendent  Champion,  669-670. 
inancial  Report  of,  for  1890-1891,  636. 

irst  Exhibition  held  by  the,  May,  1838, 618. 
irst  home  of,  secured  by  liberality  of  three 
members,  616. 
ounded  in  1828,  616. 

en.  Solomau  Van  Rensselaer,  whocommanded 
Fort  Washington,  attends  exposition  of  the, 
in  1840,  618. 

istorical  Sketch  of,  furnished  for  this  Report 
by  George  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
616-618. 

ifluence  of  the  School  of  Design  of,  in  stim- 
ulating teaching  in  drawing  in  public 
schools,  640. 
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Ohio  JTIechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jeptha  (jarrard,  presents  to, 
the  valuable  iliustrativo  apparatus  used 
by  Dr.  Craig,  in  his  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  617, 

Dr.  John  D.  Craig,  first  President  of  the,  616. 

List  of  S  uccessful  Exhibitions  held  by  the,  618 . 

Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the,  organ- 
ized in  1880,  615. 

Extractfrom  Charter  of  the,  613. 

Extracts  from  Historical  sketch  printed  in 
1853,  612-613. 

Fifty-fourth  Report  of  Board  of  Directors, 
(1882),  641-645. 

Final  report  of  School  of  the,  by  Principal 
Heich,  after  thirty-one  years  of  service,  660- 
663. 

First  report  of  the  Industrial  and  Art  School 
of  the,  made  by  the  new  Superintendent, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Champion,  in  1888,  663-669. 

Freed  from  debt  Aug.  1,  1856,  614. 

Historical"  record  or  lists  of  officers  of  the,  in 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  volume  referred 
to,  615. 

How  first  fund  was  raised,  616. 

Important  Report  concerning  the  Industrial 
and  Art  School  of  the,  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Champion,  for  the  year  1890-1891, 
672-680. 

Industrial  and  Art  School  of,  graded  in  three 
departments,  655. 

Industrial  Departments  in  Art  School  of,  in 
1891,  673-675. 

Industrial  and  Art  School  of  the.  Report  on, 
for  session  of  1883-1884,  656-657. 

Industrial  and  Art  School  of  the,  Report  on, 
for  session  of  1884-1885,  658-659. 

Movement  to  organize  the,  begun  in  1828  by 
John  D.  Craig,  612. 

Library  of,  comprising  7,000  volumes  com- 
bined with  the  Common  School  Library  in 
1856,  and  so  the  free  public  Library  of  the 
city  begun.  614. 

List  of  Officers  of,  for  1890-1891, 637. 

Names  of  Charter  Members  of,  613. 

New  building  of,  begun  in  1848,  618. 

Officers  of,  for  1892,  681. 

Public  Exhibitions  of,  a  popular  feature,  sus- 
pended during  the  "War  of"tbG  Rebellion,  614. 

Prosperity  of,  iu  1892,  680-681. 

Purpose  of  Founders  of,  616. 

Beference  to  Industrial  Expositions  of,  since 
1870,  653, 

Report  by  President  James  Allison,  in  1891, 
633-635. 

Report  of  special  Committee  on  Technological 
Education,  649-652. 

Reports  by  Board  of  Trade  and  Institute  Com- 
mittee on  Technical  School,  650-652. 

School  of,  reorganized  and  renamed  as  the 
"Industrial  and  Art  School,"  in  188;J-1884, 
655. 

School  of  Design  of  the,  organized  iu  1856,  614. 

School  of  Design  of,  doubles  number  of  pupils 
in  second  year,  638. 

School  of  Design  of,  opened  in  1856, 637. 

School  of  Design,  Committee's  Instructions  to 
Teach6r8.1881-1882,  646-647. 

School  of  Design  of  the.  Report  by  Principal 
of  the,  for  1881-1882,  645-648. 

School  of  Technology  of.  Opening  year  of  the 
1882-1883,  648. 

Sixtieth  Annual  Report  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the,  628-629. 

Sixfcy-first  Annual  Report  of,  629-630. 

Sixty-second  Annual  Report  (1890)  of,  630-632. 

Six  years'  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  School 
of  the,  669. 

Statement  of  Annual  Attendance  on  the 
School  of,  for  Thirty-five  years,  673. 

Summary  of  educational  work  of  the,  625-626. 

Summary  of  attendance  on  the  Industrial  and 
Art  School  of  the,  for  1888-1889,  630. 

Tableof  Contents  of  Chapter  VI,  Containinff 
Account  of  the,  611-612. 

Table  showing  various  occupations  of  pupils 
attending  the  Industrial  and  Art  School  of 
the,  in  1890-1891, 674-675. 
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Ohio  ITIechanics*  Vustitute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Tribiite  to  their  late  President  Mr. 
Thomas  Gilpiu,  631-632. 
Sixty-third  Anuual  Report  of  the  (1801),  633- 

637. 
Unites  with,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  a  grand  exposition 
in  1870, 618. 
A  visitor  describes  the  School  of  the,  in  1888, 
664-665. 

Old  A^e,  President  Andre-w  T>.  "White,  com- 
ments on  Cicero's  treatise  on,  359. 

Owen,  Mr.  Philip  Ciinliltc,  Credit  given 
toAdniirable  Services  of,  in  connection  witli 
Reports  on  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873,830. 


Packer,  Asa,  The  College  he  founded  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  will  perpetuate  the 
memory  of,  572. 
Palmer,  iniss  Boeclinda  H.,  First  ^irl 
graduate  of  School  of  Cooper  Union,  wins 
Grand  Medal  in  1866, 424. 
Paraons,  Ksq.,  John  £.,  Gifthy,  to  library 

of  Cooper  Union,  401. 
Paris,  The  city  apprentice  school  of,  referred 
to,  164. 
Drawing  in  schools  of,  890-891. 
Exhibits  at  Vienna,  hy  Art  Schools  of,  891-892. 
"What,  does  for  Art,  890. 
Part  11,  Summary  of  arrangement  of  contents 

of.  XXX vi. 
Part  ill,  Appendixes  to,  begin  with  Appen- 
dix R,  732. 
Contains  histories ofMechanic Institutes,  731. 
Report  on  Art  and   Industry.      Chapter  I, 
Analytical  Table  of  contents  of,  1. 
Part  IV  of  this   Report  contains  account  of 

Technical  Schools,  733. 

Past.  Contrast  between  present  common  com- 

lorts  and  the  general  discomforts  of  the,  1062. 

Patterson,  ITIiss  Jessie,  Paper  on  Industrial 

Training  of  Girls  in  France,  Switzerland, 

Germany,  and  England  by,  1116-3117. 

Peabody,  Mr.   Sclim  H.    First  teacher  of 

Chicago  Evening  High  School,  721. 
Peaslee,  Dr.  John  B.,  Ex -Superintendent  of 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,   Extracts  from 
address  by,  692-693. 
Commends  the  Technical  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, 693. 
Pedag;o^ic  value  of  an  elementary  study  es- 
sentially different  from  the  money  produc- 
ing value  of  technical  training,  xxxi. 
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Prati,  Mp.  Frederic  B.,  Secretary  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Bxtracts  from  paper  on  the  Edu- 
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Owing  to  delays  in  completion  of  building 
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the  Halls  and  Stairways  of,  516. 

Possibilities  of,  in  direction  of  Art  Training, 
456. 

Powers  and  purpose  of  the  Corporation  of,  as 
given  in  Act  of  Incorporation,  451-452. 

Practically  a  series  of  Trade  Schools  for 
Women,  525. 

Provides,  in  the  ''Department  of  Domestic 
Science,"  similar  facilities  for  girls,  as  the 
other  departments  give  to  boys,  454. 

Purchase  of  Fro6bel  Academy  by,  495. 

Purpose  of,  concisely  stated,  457. 

Purpose  of  Mr.  Pratt,  in  the  founding  of,  450. 

Reading  Room  of,  Report  for  1890-1891,  508- 
509. 

Reasons  for  retaining  this  account  of  the 
early  opening  of,  471. 

Regular  Art  course  in  Art  Department  of, 
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Proeress,  How  varied  industries  promote,  1066. 
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students  of,  879. 
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of,  878. 
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Instances  referred  to  of  the  happy  use  of  Art 
photographs  and  casts  in  the,  of  various 
cities,  516. 

Interaction  between  these  voluntary  educa- 
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Limitations  of  the  elementary,  xxxii. 

Need  of  Manual  Training  in, 1018. 

Singular  view  of  the,  expressed  by  Mr.  Bona- 
parte, 171. 
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of,  1064. 
Raymond,  jllr,  R.  W.,  Reports  by,  on  Lecture 

Course  of  Cooper  Union  for  1886-1887,  395. 
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duatrial  Training  in  application  to  the, 
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Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Maryland 
Institute,  1883,  signed  by,  169-170. 

Regular  three  years'  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Pratt  Institute,  list  of  instructors  and  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  1888,  463-470. 

Reid,  ITIr.  VThitelaw,  Response  by,  at  the 
Centennial  Banquet  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  309-312. 

Rent  and  Income  of  labor.  Relative  increase  of, 
since  1850,  contrasted,  1071. 

Report,  Concise  Statement  of  first  four  volumes 

of  tills,  XXV. 
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tion availed  of  for  this,  2. 

On  "Art  and  Industry."  Summary  of  plan 
and  methods  of  this.  2. 
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Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  (1884),  Extract 
from,  295-296. 

Resolution  of  approval  of  this,  by  N.  E.  A.,  in 
1892,  xxvi. 

Unity  of  plan  of  this,  731. 
Reporti^  by    Rritiah  Commissioners  to 

Vienna,  Extracts  from,  825-834. 
Republic,  "Why  free  public  schools  art)  essen- 
tial in  a,  173. 
Renter,  Professor  Theodore,  Director  of 
Royal  Mechanic  Art  Schoolj  Komotau,  Bo 
hernia,  781. 
Rhineliart,  William  H.,  Sculptor,  Anecdote 
concerning,  157. 

Memorial  collection  in  Peabody  Institute, 
Baltimore,  of  works  by,  l^^ygy^y^g^  f^y 


Richards,     Charles    R.,    Pratt    Institute^ 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Paper  on  "  Manual  Train- 
ing for  second  four  years  iu  school"  by, 
1101-1102. 
Rich  inen.  True  fame  gained  by  a  few,  572. 
Roberts,  ITIarshall  O.,  Anecdote  of,  408. 
Robinson,   Col.  Wm.  1^.,  President  Board 
of  Directors  of  Technical  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, AddressbyLJune,  1888, 705. 
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Roj^ers,    Dr.   Robert  E.,   Summary  of  the 
Scientific  -work  of  The  Franklin  Institute 
by.  18. 
Ronaldson,  IMi'.  James,  Presides  at  large 
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Royal  IHechanic  Art  School,  in  Komotau, 
Bohemia.  781-782. 

Professor  Theodore  Reuter,  director  of  the,  781 . 

Programme  of  two  years'  course  of  study  and 
shop  work  in  the,  781. 
Rayal  School  for  Art  Industry,  Mnnicfa, 
Account  of  the,  805-812. 

Course  for  teachers  of  drawing  in  the,  812. 

Courses  of  preliminary  and  special  instruc- 
tion in  the,  806. 

The,  is  directly  under  authority  of  Ministry 
of  Interior,  806. 

Programmes  of  stndies  in  the,  808-810. 

Founding  of  the.  in  1850.  by  the  Society  of 
Industrial  Arts,  805. 

Study  plan  of  Female  Department  of  the, 
811-812. 

Study    plan    of  Male    Department    of   the. 
807-808. 
RvyalSchoolof  Industrial  Arts,  IVure^- 
berg.  Account  of  the.  812-817, 

Arrangement  of  classes  and  hours  in  the,  814- 
815. 

Departments  of  the,  812-813. 
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the.  813. 
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Commends  example  of  Austria,  to  people  of 
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Discusses  the  European  Technical  Schools, 
783. 

Interested  to  find  that  the  school  of  Komotau, 
like  that  of  Boston,  followed  the  example  of 
Director  Delia  Voss,  of  Moscow,  785. 

On  the  creation  in  Europe,  of  a  class  of  Trai  ned 
Teachers  of  Mechanic  Art  Schools,  782. 

Paper  by,  on  the  Manual  Element  in  Educa- 
tion, 776-778. 

Paper   on    need  for  Industrial  Training  in 
Public  Schools  by  the  late,  74^-750. 
Raskin,  John.     Reference  to,  237. 
Russia,  Ancient  Art  of,  828. 

Elementary  Technical  Training  in,  778-781. 

Museum  oi  Rural  Economy  opened  in,  827-828. 

Professor  T.  C.  Archer,  re^rs  to  recent  Indus- 
trial Art  Schools  of,  861. 
Ratter,  ITlr.  Robert,  President  General  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Inaugural  address  by 
(January,  1889),  320-323. 


St.  l>cnis,  The  Abbey  of,  in  Paris  in  the  12th 
century,  a  great  center  of  Training  in  Art 
Industries,  168. 

St.  Mark's  Workingnien^s  Club  and  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Account  of, 
127^129. 

Sartain,    mr.    'William,    artist,    Reasons 

fiven   by,  for  the  Artistic  Superiority  of 
'renchgoods,  455. 
Sartain,   Ifliss  Kmily,  Success  of  Woman's 
School  of  Design  in  Philadelphia,  in  charge 
of,  referred  to,  455. 
Saxony,  Drawing  a  compulsory  study  in  ele- 
,,  -.         mentacy  schools  of,  881. 
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Saxony,  Drawing   copies  used  in  schools  of, 
commended,  881. 
Drawing  given  a  prominent  place  in  scbools 

of,  880. 
Various  models  of  drawing   copies    used  in 
schools  of,  noticed,  881. 
School  of  Art  and  I>e8ig;n  of  Iflarylanil 
JnHtilute,  Main  purpose   during  recent 
years  of  the,  139. 
School  of  Design  of  Ohio  mechanics' 
Institute,  Kistoi^  and  Keports  showing 
evolution  of  the,  637-680. 
Important  changes  in  method  of  awards  to 

pupils  in  the,  640-641. 
Lite  class  organized  in  1877-1878,  640. 
Opened  in  1856  with  52  pupils,  637. 
Organization  of,  in  1878,  640. 
Report  by  principal  of  the,  for  the  year  1881- 

1882,  64^-648. 
Reports  of,  under  the  new  titles,  648-680. 
Title  of,  changed  to  that  of  "School  of  Tech- 
nology," in  1882,  648. 
Title  M,  changed  again  to  that  of  "Industrial 
and  Art  School,"  in  1884,  655. 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Oeneva,  Swit- 
zerland, Account  of  the,  817, 818. 
Object  and  Programme  of  studies  in  the,  818. 
School  of  the  l¥evr    IToi'k   Xurnvereiu 
Drawing  classes,  338-340. 
Statistics  of  attendance  and  studies  of  the, 
(1882-1883),  339. 
School    of    Vechnolosyj    developed    from 
School  of  Design  of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, 648. 
Of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Report  concern- 
ing the,  by  committee  of  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Trade,  1882, 650-657. 
.  School  liife.  Table  showing  duration  of,  for 
one  thousand  pupils,  690. 
School  SaTings  Banks,  Suggested  by  the 

Pratt  Institute  "Thrift,"  545-548. 
Scliools,  American,  Changes  demanded  in,  738. 
Free  Evening  Drawing,  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
City  of  .Cfew  York,  326-337. 
How,  make  varied  labor  possible,  1065. 
What  Technical,  and  Polytechnic,  have  done 
for  European  countries,  849. 
Schools  of  Industrial  ArtjNnmberneeded  in 
the  United  States  to  equal  the  ratio  to  popu- 
lation of  such  schools  in  England,  866-867. 
Schools  of  iflechanic  Arts  and  Free  Even- 
ing Drawing  Schools  considered,  3. 
The  earliest, 6. 
The  youngest  of  the,  6. 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  Continual  need 
of  new  models  and  studies  in,  219. 
Cooper  Union,  Attendance  of  pupils  of  (1888- 

1889),  398. 
Cooper  Union,  Attendance  of  pupils  of  (1889- 
1890),  399. 
Schiirz,  Hon.  Carl,  Able  address  by,  in  pro- 
motion   of  Hebrew    Technical    institute, 
April  22nd,  1886,  342. 
Sch  wabe,  I>r,  H.,  For  Title  of  work  by,  com- 
paring England  and  Germany  in  matter  of 
Art  Industry,  in  1866,  see  note  to,  876. 
Schw^arz-Senb'orn,  Baron  Ton,  Austrian 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  860, 
Reference  to  statement  by,  of  the  object  of 
the  Vienna  Exposition,  841. 
Science,  Amazing  development  of,  during  Nine- 
teenth Century,  402. 
Sculpture,  Exhibition  of,  at  Vienna,  disappoint- 
ing, 853-854. 
Italian,  criticised,  854. 
Secondary  Schools,  Courses  of  Manual  Train- 
ing recommended  for,  966-967. 
Sgraffito,  Decorations  described,  872-873. 
Sharp,  Ph.  m.,  B.  Tj,  S.,  ITIiss  Katharine 
1j.,  Director  Department  of  Library  Sci- 
ence, Armour  Institute,  921. 
Sinclair,  D.  A.,  Paper  on  English  Polytech- 
nic Institutions  by,  1039-1042. 
Skilled  li^abor,  AVealth-producing  power  of, 

737. 
Skillman,  Bsq.,   Oeoree   B.,   Address  to 
graduates  of  Maryland  Institute  Coi 
cial  School,  1886,  by,  198-263/0/026" 


Skinner,  Miss  Stella, -Director  of  Art  Edu- 
cation in  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Paperon  "Art  in  the  School  Room," 
etc.,  by,  xxxiii-xiX'V. 
Joint  author  of  "List  of  Casts  and  Pictures 

for  use  iu  Schoolrooms,''  xxxiv. 
Paper  by,  referred  t^,  In  note  to  page  xxxiv. 
Superviisor  of  Drawing,  !New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut.    Paper   on   "Manual   Training  for 
iir.st  four  years  of  richool,"  by  1098-1099. 
Sloyd,  Details  of  instruction  in,  as  taught  in 
The  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  CMifor- 
nia,  988-987. 
Sloyil  ModclN,  and  exercises  in  use  of  them,  in 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  985-987. 
Smith  College,  Kortbampton,  Massachusetts, 

referred  to,  453. 
Smith,  lUr.  Oeorge  Washing^ton,  Tribute 
by  President  Sellers  to,  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Franklin  Institute,  22. 
Smith,  Professor  Samuel,  first  instructor 
of  Maryland  Institute  Drawing  School  in 
1848,  273. 
Smith,  Professor  Walter,  the  late  distin- 
guished Art  Director  of  Massachusetts, 
referred  to,  431. 
Reference  to  the  late,  xxvii-xxx. 
Was  a  professional  sculptor,  xxx. 
Smith,  jn.r.  William  C.,  president  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men, Xew  York  City.    Inaugural  address 
(January,  1888)  by,  319-^20. 
Some  Bnropean  Industrial  Art  S(»hools, 

An  Account  of,  by  Professor  Carter,  799. 
South      Kensington^     Ijondon,     Branch 
Schools  of,  Mr.  Hmton's  suggestions  con- 
cerning the,  762. 
Methods  of  working  Branch  schools  of,  762. 
South  Kensinston  museum,  Loan  of  Art 

CollectionH  by  Authorities  of,  769. 
South  Kensington  Schools,  Critical  analy- 
sis of  work  of  pupils  of,  shown  at  "Vienna, 
896-897. 
South,  Hecent  history  of  Education  iu  the,  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Harris,  1064^1067. 
School  enrollment  in  3876,  of  the,  1064. 
School  enrollment  in  1894,  of  the,  1064. 
Self-sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the,  for  educa- 
tion, 1064. 
"What  education  has  done  for  the,  1065. 
Sparkcs,  Iflr.  John,  Head  Master  of  the  Lam- 
beth Art  School,  incited  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  Lambeth  Pottery,  owned  hy  the 
Doultons,  851. 
The  Art  Pottery,  known  as  * '  Doulton  "Ware, " 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  art  training 
given  to  his  pupils  by,  851. 
Spence,  Hon.  Carroll,  Appeal  to  citizens  in 
behalf  of  Marylandlnstitute  Schools  by,  152. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Uerhert,  Quotation  from,  644. 
Spring  Oarden  Institute,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Account  of  the  Night  classes  in  Draw- 
ing and  in  Mechanical  Handiwork  of  the, 
107-127. 
Account  of  the  opening  of  additional  rooms 
of  the,  with   enlarged  facilities,   in   1878. 
86-87. 
Address  by  Governor  Bigler,  at  dedication  of 

the,  80. 
Address  by  Governor  Johnston,  on  laying  the 

comer  stone  of  the,  July  8th,  1851,  78-79. 
Agreement  between  Young  Man's  Institute 

and  the,  77. 
Annual  ileport  for  1886-1887,  treats  of  increase 

of  Tuition  fees,  98-99. 
By-Laws  of  the,  74-75. 
Ceremonies  at  dedication  of  building  of  the. 

80-82. 
Constitution  of  the,  72-73. 
Completion  of  building  announced  in  set^ond 

annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the,  79. 
Cooking  School  in  the,  opened  in  autumn  of 

3880,80, 
Death  of  John  M.  Ogden,  first  President  of 

the,  recorded,  88. 
Early  Eeports  by  managers  of  the,  83-84. 
Exhibition  of  Sc^iolars'  work,  1887, 100-101. 
flW      ^r-n^ching  influence  of  schools  of  the,  set 
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spring   Oardcii    Institute,  First  Annual 

Report  by  managers  of  the,  76-79. 
First  financial  statement  of,  81. 
First  night  school  of,  71. 
Free  night  school  of  the,  84-85. 
The  Fortieth  Report  of  the,  for  1891,  the 

latest  here  recorded,  105-106. 
History  of,  107. 
The  history  of,  illustrates  the  evolutionary 

phases  of  similar  undertakings,  71. 
Interesting  development  of  the  Day  Art,  and 

Technical  Mechanical  Art  Schools,  from  the 

Wight  Classes  of,  120. 
Interesting   statement   of  progress   of    the 

Night  classes  in  Drawing,  of  the,  110. 
Kiln  for  hating  porcelain  painted  by  the  art 

students,  put  in  the.  in  1881,  93. 
Lectures  delivered  before  the,  in  1880,  92. 
To  Cooper  TJnion,  Likeness  and  unlikeness  of, 

70-71. 
List  of  names  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  of 

Drawing,  and  Design  of,  lor  1891-1892,  120. 
List  of  Officials,  for  1887-1888, 101. 
List  of  Officers  and  Committees,  for  1892,  106- 

107. 
List  of  Original  Incorporators  of,  71. 
Mechanical  Handiwork  Day  Schools  of  the, 

were  closed  in  1889  owing  to  opening  of 

other  such  schools  in  the  City,  103. 
New  departure  of.  In  1878.  72. 
New  departure  of  the,  recorded  in  Twenty- 

seventa  Annual  report  1878,  85-86, 
Night  classes  in   Drawing  of,  opened  1878, 

107. 
The  Official  Direction  of  the,  described,  88- 


Openln^  of  the  new  "  Schools  of  Mechanical 
Handiwork"  of  the,  referred  to,  87. 

Origin  of  the,  75. 

Participates  in  Industrial  parade  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Centennial,  in  1888,  102. 

Programme  of  courses  in  night  classes  of 
Mechanical  Handiwork  of,  123-124. 

Statement  of  the  activities  and  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the,  in  1887,  8S-91. 

Statistics  of  night  classes  in  Mechanical 
Handiwork  of,  from  1883  to  1891,  124^127. 

Technical  School  of  Mechanical  Handiwork 
of,  121. 
Stanwood,  UHr,  James  B.,  called  to  be  the 
Director  of  the  Technical  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  1889,  717. 
Statement  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Curator,  of 
the  Cooper  Dnion  courses  of  Instruction 
(1873),  430. 

Of  reasons  for  giving  full  details  of  courses 
in  typical  schools,  rather  than  briefer  ac- 
counts of  many  schools,  512-516. 
Statistics  of  attendance  in  the  Night  School  of 
Cooper  tTnion,  for  1868-1869,  showing  effect 
of  lack  of  preliminary  training  in  mathe- 
matics, 427-428. 

Of  attendance  on  Cooper  TTnion  Night  School 
of  Art,  for  1883-1884,  441. 

Of  attendance  in  Cooper  TTnion  for  1887-1888, 
396. 

Of  educational  work  in  Y.  M.  C.  Associations 
from  1893-1896,  1033-1035. 

Great  importance  that  a  thorough  collection 
of,  of  production  and  wages  be  made,  1070. 

Importance  of  accurate,  to  show  distribution 
of  wealth,  1069. 

Need  for  intelligent  analysis  of  economic,  1061 . 

Reference  to  leading  English  authorities  on, 
1068. 

Present  dependence  upon  estimates  made  by 
a  few  economic  writers,  instead  of  on 
authentic,  1070. 

Theories  of  economic  Reformers,  should  be 
tested  by  accurate  economic,  1071. 
Stebbins,  in.  C,  TXon,  Henry  O.,  Presi- 
dent of  Arcadian  Club,  when  the  reception 
of  1874  was  given  to  Peter  Cooper,  355. 
Sietsion,  IWr.  Charles  B.,  Extracts  from  In- 
troduction to  Professor  Langl's  Austrian 
Report,  by  the  late,  857-867. 

Recapitulation  of  arguments  urged  for  Indus 
trial  Art  Training  of  the  people  bf ,  863- 
864.  i^*--/> f  f- 


Stcvenson,  DHr.  B.  IV.,  City  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Commbus,  Ohio,  de- 
scribes the  Free  Evening  Drawing  School, 
722-724. 

Stimson,  Art  JHaster,  Profestior  John 
"Ward,  Excellent  work  of,  referred  to,  454. 

Stine,  ^Filbur  ITI.,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Electricity,  Armour  Institute,  916. 

Ston'e,  IVJIrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  referred  to, 
xl. 

Stenart   William,  Chosen  first  president  of 

Maryland  Institut*,  January  10th,  1826, 137. 

Description  of,  by  Hon.  John  H.B.Latrobe,  1 37 . 

Stuttgart,  The  Trade  School  of.  Programme  of 
courses  of  study  in,  784. 

Sulzberger,  J?Ir.  Havith  Secret-aiy  Hebrew 
Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
ferred to,  341. 

T. 


Tallman,  HtKvs*  Sarahs  Grift  by,  to  Art  Schools 

of  Cooper  Union,  of  statues  from  estate  of 

the  late  Mrs.  Catharine  C.  Tallman,  400. 

Teachers'  College,  IVew  York,  Account  of 

general  and  special  work  in  the,  1074-1086. 

Annual  cost  to  pupils  of  instruction  in  the, 

1078. 
Alliance  of  the.  with  Colambia  College,  and 

with  Barnard  College,  1076. 
The  Horace  Mann  School,  and  the  Macy  Man- 
ual Training  School,  are  the  two  main  de- 
partments of  the,  1076-1077. 
Introduction  to  account  of  the,  1074-1075. 
Buildings  and  Equipment  of  the,  1076-1077. 
Department  of  Elementary  Teaching,  1079. 
History  and  Purpose  of  the,  1075-1076. 
The  Horace  Mann  School  of  the,  1079-1085. 
List  of  Departments  of  the,  1078-1079. 
The  Macy  Manual  Training  High  School  of 

the,  1086-1091. 
Official  Statement   of  Art   and   Industrial 

courses  gi  ven  in  the,  1078. 
Scope  of  the  professional  work  in  the,  1077. 
Teachers    of  Technical    Industry,    In- 
creased numbers  in    Europe  of  Trained, 
785-786. 
"Technical,"  The  term  as  applied  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  ambiguous,  686. 
"Technical  and  Industrial  Kdncation 
Abroad,"A  paper  read  by  Professor  John 
D.  Runkle,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  Boston,  April  14fti,  1881,  783. 
Technical  and  1  ndustrial  £!ducation  iu 
Europe,  by  Professor  John  D.  Runkle, 
LL.  D.,  783. 
Technical  Education,  Address  to  Teachers 
concerning,  by  Hon.  George  Woods,  735-741. 
Contrast  between  European   and  American 

opportunities  for,  1016. 
Extracts  from  addresses  on,  705-711, 
Plea  for,  by  Dr.  Zachos,  435. 
In  Grreat  Britain,  Policy  and  methods  of  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  pro- 
moting, 1050. 
Technical   Evenins;   Drawing   Schools 

iiL  European  cities,  1048-1049. 
Technical  High  School  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Account  of  the  year's  work  in  the 
<1870-1871),  497. 
Course  of  Instruction  for  three  years  in  the,  511 . 
Doscribed,  with  course  of  study  in  detail, 

510-515. 
Course  of  Instruction   in  Drawing  and  in 
Manual  work  for  boys  and  girls,  in  the, 
given  in  detail,  512-514. 
Requirements  for  admission  to  the,  514. 
What  pupils  must  provide  in  tlie,  515. 
Technical  Mechanical  School,  Appealfor 

foundingof  a  superior,  in  Maryland,  160. 
Technical  Mnseuins,  Usefulness  of,  705-766. 
Technical  School  Association  of  Cincin- 
nati, Annual  Report  (1886)  of  the,  187. 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati,  Account 
of  the,  684-720. 
Addresses  delivered  in  1888,  at  second  annl- 

versarv  of  the  opening  of  the,  705-711. 
Board  of  Directors  of  the,  for  1889,  710. 
le  people  bj^,  863-  Combines  features  of  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 

Digifizea  by  M/CrOS0#©»oo^.  ^^^  of  tliat  in  Toledo.  685. 
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Technical  School  of  CJincinnati,  Daily 

programme  of  exercises  of  the,  1888, 713. 

Detail  of  the  four  years'  course  iu  Drawing 
in  the,  697. 

Equipment  of  workshops  of  the,  in   1892, 
718-719. 

Extracts  from  first  catalogue  of  the,  695-705. 

Extracts    from    first    report    by    Principal 
Klemm,  of  the,  712-714. 

Extracts  from  Prospectus  of  the,  694. 

General  course  of  Instruction  for  four  years 
in  the,  696. 

General  Plan  of  the,  701,  704. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the,  687. 

Mr.  James  B.  Stanwood,  succeeds  Professor 
Klemm,  as  Director  of  the,  in  1889,  717. 

List  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Instructors 
of  the,  705. 

List  of  Faculty  of  the  {1888-1889),  716. 

List  of  Subscribers  to  fund  of  the,  715-716. 

Outline  of  four  years'  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science  of  the,  698-699. 

Rapid  growth  of  the,  in  the  first  years,  686. 

Report  by  Trustees  of  the,  for  1889-1890, 717- 
718. 

Report  for  1891-1892,  by  Trustees  of  the,  718. 

Sketch  of  a  boy's  life  in  the,  719. 

The  several  influences  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the,  685. 

Tuition  fees  of  the,  (1888),  695. 

TheWoodworkiugDepartmentof  the,  700-701. 
Technical  Schools  in  Austria  modeled  after 

the  Komotau  School,  786. 

Eour  typical,  in  France,  described,  756-760. 

Mr.  Hosea,  on  the  need  of,  643-644. 

Large  number  of,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
755. 

A  number  of  European,  referred  to,  755. 

Importance  of,  to  the  Nation,  643. 

Value  of,  to  countries  of  Europe,  849. 
Technical  Trade  and  Art  Schools,  Need 
of,  by  the  Nations,  Stated  by  Commissioner 
Howard,  196. 
Technical    Trainings,  America  far  behind 
Europe  in  opportunities  for,  737. 

In,  Art,  Growing  need  of,  763. 

A  movement  iu  the  Cincinnati  community  in 
favor  of,  discernible,  684-685. 

TheNationthatneglect8,mustfall  behind,  738. 

Need  for  Elementary,  755. 

Value  of,  to  Girls,  704. 

Value  of,  to  "Workmen,  740, 

Varied  benefits  of,  737. 
Technologry,   School   of.  Committee   of  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute,  appointed  in  1880,  to 
consider  feasibility  of  opening  a,  644. 
Technological  Edncation,  Report  by  spe- 
cial committee  of  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 
on,  in  Fifty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  Institute, 
649-652. 
Technological  School  by  the  Ohio  me- 
chanics' InstitntCf  The  0]pening  of  a, 
urged  in  annual  address  by  Professor  Frank 
"Wigglesworth  Clarke,  in  1881,  645. 
Telegraphy,  Free  School  of,  for  women,  first 

opened  in  Cooper  Union  in  1868-1869, 428. 
Thayer,  Rev.  Oeorgc   A.,  Address  by,    on 
occasion  of  second  anniversary  of  Techni- 
cal School  of  Cincinnati,  708-711. 

Refers  to  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School, 
709. 
"The  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,"  Re- 
sponded to  by  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  at  Din- 
ner to  President  Gushing  (1887),  209-210. 
Thomas  S.  Clarkson  ITIeinorinl  School 
of  Technology,  Potsdam,  IVevr 
Vork,  Account,  of  the,  999-1011. 

Account  of  the,  in  New  York  Tribune  of  July 
15,  1895,  999-1000. 

Circular  issued  by  the,  in  spring  of  1896,  Ex- 
tracts from  the,  1001. 
Concise  statement  of  courses  of  Instruction 
in  the,  1003. 

Courses  in  the,  1008-1011. 

Concise  statement  of  details  of  courses,  1005- 
1007. 


Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School 
of  Technology,  Potsdam,  IVew 
York,  Industrial  courses  in  the,  1010-1011. 

Is  not  a  mere  "Trade  School,"  1001. 

Letter  from  Director  Charles  "W.  Eaton,  of 
the,  1000. 

Location,  Buildings  and  Equipment  of  the, 
1002. 

List  of  Trustees  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the,  1011. 

Metal- working  course  of  the,  1010-1011. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses 
in  the,  1003. 

Statement  of  History  and  Purpose  of  the, 
1001. 

"Woodworking  courses  of  the,  1010. 

Work  of  the  School  in  Detail,  1007. 
Thompson,  Professor  SilvanuM  P.,  Arti- 
cle on  the  Apprenticeship  of  the  Future, 
by,  75]. 

Introduction  to  Article  by,  751. 
Thorne,    Mr.    William     H.,    Director   of 
Drawing  School  of  Franklin  Institute,  Re- 
ports by.  for  1882-1891,  59-70. 
"  The  Thrift,"  Pratt  Institute,  Objects  and 

methods  of,  stated,  545-548. 
The  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
iUanual    Training    School,  Pasa- 
dena,   California,    Account    of,    969- 
987. 

Course  in  Commercial  Business,  981. 

Courses  in  Domestic  Arts,  978-979. 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Designing,  and  Paint- 
ing, 979-980. 

Departments  of,  etc.,  970. 

Details  of  courcies  in  the  Department  of  Shop 
work,  977-978. 

Details  of  Instruction  in  Sloyd  in,  983-987. 

Founding  and  Location  of,  969-970. 

Library  of,  970. 

List  of  members  of  Corporation  and  Faculty 
(1895-1896),  982. 

Statistics  of  attendance  for  1894-1895,  982. ' 

Schedule  of  courses  in  Academy  and  College, 
976-977. 

Teachers'  Training  Classes  of,  975-976. 

Work  of  Sloyd  School,  975. 

Shops,  Drawing  Rooms,  and  Laboratories  of, 
971-974. 
Times,  rVcw  York,  Account  of  Peter  Cooper, 
and  the  Schools  of  Cooper  Union  Institute, 
in  the,  362-364. 
Tisdall,  jr.,  Ph.  O.,  Fitz  Qerald,  Director 
Free  Night  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  ol 
Cooper  Union,  Summary  of  attendance  oi' 
pupils  for  1877-1878,  by,  382-383. 

Director  Night  Art  Classes  of  Cooper  Union, 
Keportby  (1873),  431. 

Director  Night  Schools,  Statistics  of  attend- 
ance in  Free  School  of  Art  for  1878-1879, 
given  by,  434. 
Toledo,  Manual  Training  School  of,  referred  to 
in  address  by  Rev.  (Jeorge  A.  Thayer,-  708- 
711. 
Tome  (Jacob)  Institute,  Port  Deposit, 
ITIaryland,  Account  of,  933-955.    (For  full 
index,  see  cmte,  under  "Jacob  Tome  Insti- 
tute.") 
Trade  Classes  of  Pratt  Institute,  Statis- 
tics of,  1888,  471. 
Trade  School  course  of  Pratt  Institute,  536- 
538. 

Of  Stuttgart,  Concise  Account  of,  784. 
Trade  Schools,  Public,  a  coming  possibility, 

Tendency  of  this  instruction  given  in  schools 
of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  Society 
toward  that  of  Evening  Schools.     State- 
ments by  the  Superintendents  as  to  the, 
334-335. 
Trades  should  be  taught  in  Teclmical,  777. 
Trustees   of  Cooper  IJnion,  All  original, 
living  in  1891,  except  Mr.  Cooper,  412. 
Urge  the  need  for  additional  endowment,  396. 
Trustees  of  Ohio  ITIcchanics' Institute, 
Appointed  iu  1847  to  secure  a  homo  for  the 
Institute,    deeded  the  property  free  from 


Cost  of  tuition  in  the  several  courses,  1005. 

Domestic  Art  courses,  ^^^^■niQJtizGd  bv  MlCrOJ^^S^^^^^'  ®^^' 

Domestic  Science  courses,  KJu..^  J     "  Tttfiti,  Italy,  Museum  opened  in  18C2  in  827 
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Turnrercin,  "New  York,  has  large  collection  of 
art  casts,  339. 
The  New  York,  Evolution  of  the  school  of, 
toward  Industrial  Art  Training,  338. 

r 

Union    Ijcague    CInb,    of    IVe^v    ITork, 

Memorial    resolutions     concerning    Peter 

Cooper,  passed  by,  351-353. 
ITniied  littates,  Artistic  deyelopment  of  the, 

xxxvii. 
Four  model  Industrial  Training  Schools  in 

the,  referred  to,  751. 
Industrial  Art  Education  a  prime  necessity 

for  the,  864. 
Inferior  showing  in  Art  Industries  made  at 

Vienna,  by  the,  850. 
Need  for  Inanstrial  Training  in  Public  Schools 

of  the,  749-780. 
Similar  need  of  Industrial  Training  of  youth 

in  the,  as  in  Great  Britain,  751. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   Tribute  to 

the,  by  Mr.  Fraley,  l(i. 

V. 

Vanderbilt,  Commodoret  Enduring  mem 

ory   of,    secured    by    the   University    he 

founded,  572. 
Van  Bensaelaer,  Oen.  Solomon,  who  com- 
manded  Port   Washington    in   1792,    was 

received  at   the  exhibition   of    the   Ohio 

Mechanics'  Institute  in  1840,  618. 
Vansant,  Joahna,  Chosen  first  president  of 

the  new  Maryland  Institute,  January  12th, 

1848,  138. 
Keferred  to,  155. 
Vienna,  Anstria,  Industrial  Museum  in,  828. 
Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  in,  873. 
Note  on  the  South  .Kensington  Museum,  in 

account  of  tlie  Industrial  Museum  in,  873. 
Tribute  to  Americaos  who  endow  Educational 

Institutions,  by  a  Professor  in,  847. 
Vienna   ExpoHition,    Abstract   of  Acquisi- 
tions by  Museums  from  the,  832-833. 
Abstract  of  sales  to  Museums  made  by  each 

Country  exhibiting  in  the,  833-834. 
Vienna  Universal  Exposition  of  Xi§73, 

Appendices  to  Professor  Archer's  Report  on 

the,  83U-834. 
A  creditable  showing  made  of  machinery  and 

other  mechanical  inventions,  by  the  United 

States,  in  the,  8^8. 
Eagerly  studied  by  Americans,  823. 
Educational  importance  to  Austria,  of  the, 

835. 
Efforts  made  by  France,  to  be  well  represented 

at  the,  837. 
Extracts  from  Reports  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioners to,  835 . 
Extract  from  Austrian  Official  Report  of  the, 

857-901. 
Importance  given  to  Art  Industries  in  the, 

838. 
In  Fine  Arts  and  Artistic  Industries,  the 

United  States  made  a  very  poor  showing  in 

the,  838. 
Massachusetts  sends  Commissioners  to  the, 

823. 
Notable  displays   of  Artistic    Ceramics    by 

English  exhibitors,  in  the,  838. 
Papers  relating  to  the,  823-901. 
Poor  showing  made  by  the  United  States,  in 

the,  836. 
Principles  of  teaching  Drawing  stated' in  the 

Austrian  Report  on  the,  865. 
Striking  advance  shown  in  the  exhibits  of 

English  Art  Industries  since  1851,  835. 
Title  of  Professor  Langl's  Report  on,  857. 
Vienna  iTIuscum,  Account  of  the,  845-846. 
Admission  to  the,  846. 
Aim  of  the,  to  improve  and  elevate  public 

taste,  847. 
Art  Industrial  School  of  the,  847. 
Art  Literature  issued  by  the,  843-844. 
Art  Models  circulated  Ijy  the,  844. 
Building  described,  845. 

Collections  of  the,  845.  rMniH-raH  hi/ 

Government  of  the,  846.         UiyiU^GU  uy 


Vienna  ITIuscuan,  Impetus  to  formation  of  the, 
given  by  London  Exhibition  of  1862, 845. 
The  Literary  Art  publications  by  the,  845. 
Opened  in  1871,  845. 
Society  formed  in  1869  to  aid  poor  students  to 

attend  schools  of  the,  847. 
Special  Exhibitions  by  the,  in  other  cities  and 

towns,  846. 
Varied  activities  of  the,  847. 
Visitors  to,  from  1864  to  ]872,  846. 
Vienna  Polytechnic  Institute,  Concise  ac- 
count of  the,  848. 
Virchow,  Professor,  Quoted,  860. 
Vocations,  The  Readjustment  of,  Article  on, 

by  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  746-747. 
Voluntary  Industrial  Educational  As- 
sociations are  substitutes  for,  or  comple- 
mentary to,  the  Public  Schools,  6. 
Diverse  development  of  the,  6. 
Noticeable  tendency  to  specialization  of  tech- 
nical training  in, '5. 
Purposes  and  evolution  of,  4. 
Similarity  between,  but  individual  develop- 
ment of,  5. 

W. 

Wagner,  Htlv,  H.  I>nniont,  Established  the 
Drawing  classes  of  the  St.  Mark's  Working 
Men's  Club,  at  Philadelphia,  129. 

Wall  is,  Hon.  S.  Tcackle,  Address  by, 
at  Commencement  of  Maryland  Institute 
Schools,  1881,  155-161. 
Ur^es  the  establishment  of  a  high-class  Tech- 
nical Mechanical  School  m  Maryland,  160. 
Refers  to  his  former  address  in  laying  comer 
stone  of  Maryland  Institute  in  1851,  155. 

Walter,  Thomas  U.,  Architect  of  .the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  referred  to  as  an  early 
student  in  drawing  school  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  17. 
Interesting  sentence  from  report  by,  the 
venerable  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  at  Wash- 
ington, 109. 

Walters,  Mr.  William  T.,  The  Art  Treas- 
ures of,  give  distinction  to  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  236-237. 

Watson,  19r.  Porbes,  Practical  usefulness  of 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  Schools,  as 
stated  by,  766. 

Waydell,  John  H.,  President  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  New  York, 
Inaugural  Address  by,  (1885),  296-298. 
Introduces  Gen .  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  312-313. 

W^ebster,  ITliss  HI.  Rachel,  joint  author  with 
Miss  Skinner,  of  "Lists  of  Artworks  for 
School  Rooms,"  etc.,  xxxiv. 

Weeks,  Professor  Stephen  B.,  will  give 
Miss  Skinner's  paper  on  "Art  in  School 
Rooms"  in  Part  II,  of  U.  S.  Commissioner's 
Report  for  1895-96.    See  note  to  page  xxxiv. 

Weimar,  Museum  at,  874. 

Wealth,  The  proper  use  ot,  571-572. 

What  makes  a  city  great?  410. 

White,  IjTi  D.,  lion.  Andrew  !>.,  Presi- 
dent Cornell  University,  Remarks  by,  at 
Arcadiau  Club  reception  to  Peter  Cooper, 
358-359. 

White,  Eitj.Ik.  President  £.  K.,  Paper  on 
"  Technical  Training  in  American  Schools  " 
by,  referred  to,  777. 

Wilmer,  Mr.  Skipfvith,  Address  by,  at  an- 
nual Commencement  of  Maryland  Institute, 
1887, 161-162. 

Wilnierdin^  School  of  Industry,  Extract 
from  Will  of  the  I'ounder  of  the  proposed, 
989. 

Wilson,  President  Joseph  m.,  in  annual 
report  of  January,  1888,  states  the  needs  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  28-29. 

Wilson  J.,  Oruiond,  Ex- Superintendent  of 
schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  referred  to,  516. 

Wistar,  Esq.,  Richard,  gave  a  building  lot 
for  the  Spring  Gafden  Institute,  75. 

Woman  in  ISfiO,  Grand  medal  of  Cooper 
Union  tirst  awarded  to  a,  425. 

Woman's  School  ofVtemtgu,  Cooper  Union, 
Principal  of,  referred  to,  373. 
MicrB^&f^(^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Cooper  Union  Institute, 
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Women,  Industrial  Art  offers  new  opportuni- 
ties to,  850. 
"Worth  of  training  in  Technical  Industries  to, 

740. 
Free  School  of  Telegraphy,  first  opened  for,  in 
Cooper  Union,  1868^1869,  428. 

'Womeu's  Art  School  Cooper  Union,  En- 
largement  of,    made   possible   hy   Fayer- 
■weather's  bequest,  411. 
Additional  story  of  building  given  to  (1890), 

399. 
Endowment  Fund  of  $200,000  given  to,  from 
Fayerweather's  estate,  410. 

"Woodford,  Hou.  Stevrart  J!i.,  Summary  of 
address  by,  November  17, 1885,  on  occasion 
of  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  313-314. 

Woods,  KjIj.  I>.,  Hon.  Oeorgc,  Keference 
to  Address  by,  xlviil-xlix. 
Historical  value  of  address  by,  732. 
Address  by,  in  1874,  in  favor  of  Technical 

Education,  referred  to,  732. 
Address  on  Technical  Education  by,  735-741. 

Woodward,  Professor,  D.  A,,  Successor  in 
1855  to  Mr.  Minifie,  in  charge  of  Maryland 
Institute  School  of  Design,  274. 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  Art  Schools  of 
Maryland  Institute,  retires  in  1879,  143. 

W^oodward,  Prof.  C.  HI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Reference  to  important  chapter  on  ' '  Manual 
Training"  in  the  1893-1894,  Report  of  tbe 
TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  by,  1073. 

Woolman,  miss  Jllary  Schenck,  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York  City,  Paper  on 
"  Sewing  in  the  Primary  Schools  "  by,  1100- 
1101. 

Worbingmen,  Dangers  threatening  to,  from 
rapid  changes  in  methods  of  the  applica- 
tions of  power  from  steam  and  electricity, 
foreseen  Dy  Peter  Cooper,  407. 

Workshop  Instruction,  Value  of,  Asserted 
.by  Austrian  Department  of  Commerce,  786. 

W^orld'8  Columbian  Exposition,  Presi- 
dent Allison,  of  Ohic  Mechanics'  Institute, 
urges  the  Institute  to  take  active  part  in 
the,  and  cites  recommendation  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  633-635. 

World's  Pairs,  Educational  importance  of, 
840. 

Wrisht,  Miss  Jessie,  Paper  on  "Manual 
Training  in  first  four  grades  of  the  "Work- 
ingman's  School"  by,  1099-1100. 

Wrififhl,  Secretary  Stephen  191.,  Extracts 
from  the  Historical  Appendix  to  the  pam- 
phlet commemorating  the  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  General  Society  of  Me- 
chanics and  Tradesmen  by,  314-318. 


Wiirtcmberg,  Admirable  showing  at  Vienna' 
Exposition  made  by  the  Industrial  Schools 
of,  877. 

Attention  given  to  Industrial  Education  in, 
877. 

Eoyal  Central  Institute  for  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Concise  account  of  the,  830-831. 

Statistics  of  "  In.duatrial  Improvement"  and 
Drawing  Schools  and  attendance  on  them 
in,  877. 


l^oung  men's  Christian  Associations, 

Arrangement  of  exhibition  work  shown  by 
the,  considered,  1045-1046. 

Classes  for  special  instruction  in  the,  Sug- 
gestions concerning,  1025-1027. 

Of  North  America,  Concise  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the,  1042-1043. 

Of-  North  America,  Educational  Department 
of  the,  organized  October  1, 1892|1042. 

Educational  Department,  Annual  Jtleport  of 
the,  for  1896, 1046-1051. 

Educational  Exhibits,  Statements  concerning 
the,  1043-1046. 

Educational  exhibitions,  Uses  of,  1045. 

Educational  exhibitions  made  by  the,  Kinds 
of,  described,  1044-1045. 

Evening  Classes  of  the,  1042, 1043. 

Increase  of  Industrial  Courses  in  the,  1046. 

Industrial  Education  Movement  undertaken 
by  the,  1013. 

Introduction  to  account  of  the  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation Movement  by  the,  1013-1014. 

Main  purpose  of  the,  stated,  1021-1022. 

Social  clubs  connected  with  the,  1046-1047. 

Z. 

Zachos,  mr.  J.  C,  Curator  of  Cooper  iTnion 
Schools,  379. 

Curator  of  Cooper  Union  in  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Report  (1873)  discusses  at  length  the 
night  school  and  the  need  of  similar  schools 
in  other  towns,  428-431. 

Plea  for  technical  education  by,  in  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Seport,  1881, 435. 

Statement  by,  Curator  of  Cooper  Union,  show- 
ing, in  1878,  the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  for  the  first  twenty 
years,  379-382. 
■      Summary  of  report  for  1883,  390-391. 

Summary  of  report  of  Schools  fi-om  1885  to 
1887,  394-395. 
Zwilling,  mr.   Oeorge,  Principal   of  Erie 
Free  Evening  Drawing  School,  1888-1889, 
727. 
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